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KEY TO PRONUlfCUTION 

Tbr a full wplanation of the varioue aounda indieated, aee the Kar to nMunmounoN in VoL I. 


I aa in ale, fate, 
t “ “ senate, chaotic, 
i “ “ glare, care, and as (in there 
i “ “ am, at 
I “ " arm, father 

i " " ant, and fin*! a in America, amuula, etc. 
A “ " final regal, pleasant. 

« aU, faU. 

“ " eve. 

^ “ “ elate, evade. 

I “ “ end, Mt. 

( “ “ fern, W, and as t in sir, etc 

0 “ " agauiy, judgmoit. 

1 “ “ ic^ quiet, 
i “ “ quiescent. 

1 “ “ in, fit. 

? “ “ old, sober. 
i “ “ obw, sobriety, 
fi “ “ orb, nor. 

6 “ “ odd, forest, not. 

0 “ “ atom, carm. 

01 “ “ oil, boU. 

fib “ “ food, fool, and as « in rude, rule, 
on " " house, mouse. 

B “ “ use, mule, 
a “ “ unite, 
ft “ “ cut, but. 

n “ “ fuU, put, or as 00 in foot, book 

ft " “ um, bum. 

j “ “ yet, yield. 

B ““ Spanish Habana,C6td9ba,idiere it is like 
English V but made with the lips alone. 


di aa in chair^ vu<««. 

n “ '* Spanish Afanodon^ pulgada, where it is 
nearly like tk in EiigliMi then. 

o “ “ SernLa Landtag - ek in Ger. adi, etc. 
a " y in Spai^ J^mia, p in Spanish like 
Endish h ip hue, but stronger, 
hw “ «k inmbii^. 

K “ ck in Qerman ieh, Albrecht » p in German 
Arend^rag^ Mecklenburg, etc. 

" in sinker, longer. 

“ “ sing, long. 

“ “ Fmchbon,!Bourbon,andm intheFrendi 
Etampes; here it indicates nasdising of 
the preceding TOwel. 

" shine, ^ut. 

" “ thrust, tkjn. 

“ “ then, thid 


■h 

Bi 

ra 


di " s in asure, d>d s in (deasure. 


An apostnqiheh is sometimes used as m tfiVl 
(table), kM"m (mum), to mdicate the elision of 
a vowd or its rediwtion to a mrae murmur. 

I 

For fore^ aodsds, the nearest English equiva- 
lent is gaierallyiHd. In any cam where a special 
gymbol, u a, a, i N, is used, timm unfamiliar with 
the foreign sonm^icated may substitute the Eng- 
lish sound ordiiBrily indicated by the letter. For 
a f uU descriptioi of all such sounds, sm the article 
on PnoNUNCu'^. 
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J OVANOVid, y6-va'iid-v!ch, JovAN { 1833- 
1904). A leading Servian poet and 
lournalist, well known by his pseudo- 
nym, Zmaj. He was bom at Novi Sad 
(Neusatz), where he became notary 
(1861), after studying law and juris- 
prudence at Pest, Prague, and Vienna. In 1861 
and 1862 he was editor of Javor (The Acom) ; 
then took up the study of medicine at Pest, and, 
after spending six years there, practiced medi- 
cine in several cities and especially in Belgrade, 
from which he moved to Vienna. His poetical 
work, both Ivric and humorous, appeared in 
many periodicals In 1864 he founded the 
humorous Zmaj (The Dragon), from which he 
took his pen name. In 1866 his play Saran 
appeared. Six years later, after the death of 
his wife and daughter, he published Djulidi 
uvcoct (Faded Roses). He edited Illustrovana 
ratna kronika (1877-78) during the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey; founded the humor- 
ous periodical fitarmaU (1878) and the juvenile 
Neven (1880) He was active as translator 
from Petdfi, Bodenstedt, and other poets. Each 
of the two editions of selections from his poems 
(1880, 1887) contains a biographical sketch. 

JOVANOVIC, Stephan, Baron von (1828- 
85). An Austrian general, bora at Pazariste. 
He entered the army when he was 17, took part 
in the Italian campaign of 1848, and in 1852 
was transferred to the military diplomatic corps 
and was sent to Turkey. He served as consul 
general in Bosnia (1861-65) and after his re- 
turn to the army (1865) fought in Italy (1866), 
and as brigade commander in the Dalmatian up- 
rising of 1869, and occupied various positions 
until 1877. In 1878 he was intrusted with the 
task of occupying Herzegovina, accomplished it 
in a few days, and became military governor of 
the dependency. He put down the revolt in 
Krivosije in 1882 and was soon afterward trans- 
ferred to Dalmatia as civil governor. 

JOVANOVIC, Vladimir (1833- ). A 

Servian statesman and author. He was born 
at Shabatz, and studied at Vienna and Berlin. 
His radical politics forced him from his post in 
the Department of Finance and from a journal- 
istic position at Belgrade. He went to Geneva 
for two years, but became a leader of the Young 
Servian National Union in 1866 and three years 
afterward was tried for complicity in the mur- 
der of Prince Hichad, but was acquitted. In 
1872 he became a member of the Skupshtina and 


in 1876 was appointed to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. He resigned in 1870, but was reap- 
pointed in the following year. From 1889 to 
1903 he was a member of the Council of State. 
Jovanovid translated into Servian many works 
on economics, especially Rosehcr and Mill, and 
wrote Lea Serbes et la miaaton de la Serhte dana 
V Europe d*Ortent (1870) and Emancipation and 
Unity of the Serbian Nation (1871). 

JO VE. Se e JiiPITLr. 

JOVEITE. See Expi osives. 

JOVRIiLANOS, nO'vft-lya'nOs, Caspar Mel- 
OHOR DE (1744-1811). A Spanish statesman 
and author. He was born at Gij5n in Asturias, 
of an ancient Spanish family, "and studied at 
the universities of Oviedo, Avila, and Alcalft 
In 1767 he was made judge of the criminal court 
of Seville, in 1778 Chief Justice of the King's 
Court at Madrid, and in 1780 member of the 
Council of the Military Orders. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Campomanes (qv ) and 
other prominent literati of Spain, became a 
member of several scientific societies, and wrote 
his celebrated Informe aohre un proyecto de Icy 
agraria (1787). His connection with the ad- 
venturer Cabarrus brought about his banish- 
ment to Gij6n (1790), where he labored for 
seven years to promote the material, educa- 
tional, and social welfare of his native province 
He was restored to favor for a short time and 
made Minister of Justice, but, because of his 
enmity to the favorite Godoy, was presently ban- 
ished once more to Gij6n and in 1801 cast into 
prison in Majorca, where he remained for seven 
years. On the French invasion he was released 
(1808), and when Joseph Bonaparte became 
King he was offered the portfolio of the Interior 
Declining the office, he joined the Patriotic 
party, was chosen a member of the Central 
Junta, and helped to reorganize the Cortes. 
Stung by the violent opposition and hatred he 
met, Jovcllanos retired to Gij6n, whence, on the 
occupation of the town by the French, he es- 
caped to Vega, where he died. He was the 
author of numerous compositions in prose and 
verse. Of the latter the most celebrated are the 
tragedy El Pelayo and the comedy of El deUn- 
cuente honrado, Jovellanos was a man of fine 
spiritual feeling and versatile genius. His fer- 
vent desire to restore his countrv to its former 
rank in politics and literature inspired all his 
aciionB and gained him the love of the best ele- 
ments in Spain. His Memoriaa poUtuna (1801) 



JOVSUiAB Y SOXSE 
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TO W B T T 


were suppressed in Spain, but appeared in a 
French translation in 1825. Consult his Obros 
oompletas (7 vola, Madrid, 1831-32, and Barce- 
lona, 1839) ; "La satire de Jovellsnos contre la 
mauvaise education de la noblesse,” edited by 
A. Morel-Fatro, in Bibltothdgue dea umveraiUa 
du mtdi, part iii (Bordeaux, 1899) ; and James 
Fitsmaurice-Kelly, Bibltographte de la Utt&ra- 
ture espagnole (Paris, 1913). 

JOVELLAB Y SOLEB, Hd-ve-lyfti/ 5 s6-l5r^, 
JoAQulN (1819-92). A Spanish general and 
statesman. Bom at Palma de Majorca (1819), 
he finished his military studies (1836), passed 
through various grades of service in Cuba ( 1842- 
49) and in Spain (1849-53); and then accom- 
panied Marshall O’Donnell to Morocco, where, 
after being wounded in the battle of Wad-d- 
Ras, he was decorated upon the battlefield and 
advanced to a colonelcy (1860). He was pro- 
moted brigadier general (1863), served as As- 
sistant Secretary for War (1864), was severely 
wounded while leading his troops against the 
insurgents in the street fighting in Madrid 
(1866), and left the countiy upon the procla- 
mation of the Republic. Returning later in the 
year, he was sent 1^ Castelar as Governor Gen- 
eral to Cuba. In the first cabinet of Alfonso 
XII he was War Minister, and later he was 
again Governor General of Cuba, remaining 
there until the Peace of Zanjdn closed the 10 
years* insurrection (June 18, 1878). Subse- 
quently he became captain general of the army. 
President of the Council of Ministers, life sena- 
tor, and captain general of the Philippines. 
De^rated with many orders, he was an Officer 
of the L^on of Honor, and held the following 
grand crosses: San Fernando, San Hermene- 
gildo, Isabel la Catolica, Military Merit (both 
the red and the white) ; and the grand cordon 
of San B enito de Avis in Portugal. 

JOVIAETJS, j6'vl-a'n1is, Fijlviub Claudius. 
Roman Emperor (363-364 A.D.), the son of 
Varronianus, a not^ general of the period. He 
was captain of the life guards (comes ordtnta 
domesttcorum ) of the Emperor Julian, attend- 
ing him in his disastrous campaign against the 
Persians Julian having fallen in battle, Jovi- 
anus was proclaimed his successor by the army. 
His first task was to save his army, harass^ 
the Persians and suffering greatly for want 
of provisions. He reached the Tigris in safety, 
but found it impossible to cross, exposed as he 
was to attack from the Persian force. The 
Persian King Sapor proposed as terms of peace 
that the Romans should surrender their con- 
quests west of the Tigris, together with the 
fortress of Nisibis and many other strongholds 
in Mesopotamia, and should bind themselves not 
to aid the Armenians, with whom the Persians 
were then at war. His troops being in great 
distress, Jovianus submitted and marched west- 
ward. He surrendered Nisibis to the Persians; 
its inhabitants removed to Amida, which be- 
esme the chief Roman town in Mesopotamia. 
On his arrival at Antioch he proclaimed him- 
s^f a Christian and rescinded the edicts of 
Julian against the Christians, granting pro- 
tection to sudi as remained pagans. He ujp- 
hdd the Nicene or orthodox crei^, against the 
Arians, and restored the bishops who had suf- 
fered at their hands. He reinstated Athanasius 
in the see of Alexandria, from which he had 
been driven by the Arians. Acknowledged bv 
the various provinces, he set out from Antioch 
for Constanonople, stopping at Tarsus to pay 


funeral honors to Julian’s remains. Continuing 
his journey in tmusually severe cold, of which 
several of his attendants died, he reached An- 
cyra, where he assumed consular dignity, and a 
few days after came to Dadastana in Galatia. 
The next morning (Feb. 17, 364 a.d.) he was 
found dead in his bed. Some attribute his death 
to suffocation from the fumes of a charcoal fire 
in his room, others to the dagger or poison of 
an assassin. He was 33 years of age and had 
reigned seven months. Valentinian I was pro- 
claimed Emperor by the army. Consult: Stil- 
ler, Oesohichte der romisohen Kaieerzett, vol. ii 
(Gotha, 1887), Seeck, Oeachxchte dcs Unter- 
gangs der anttken Welt, vol. iv (Berlin, 1911) ; 
The Cambridge Mediasval Hxatorg, vol i (New 
York, 1911). 

JO VIU E. See Ioviljs 

JOVIN^IAN. An Italian heretic of the 
fourth century. He was an opponent of mona- 
chism, of celibacy, and of the maceration of the 
body by fasting, but himself remained unmar- 
ried. He held that Mary, after the birth of 
Jesus, ceased to be a virgin; that the blessedness 
of heaven does not depend on the merit of good 
works; that a Christian cannot sin willfully, 
but will resist and overemne the devil He ad- 
vocated his opinions first at Milan; but, Am- 
brose forbidding their propagation, he went to 
Rome about 388. He and those who followed 
him were condemned and excommunicated m 
councils held at Rome and at Milan in 390. 
Pope Siricius confirmed the sentence, and the 
Emperor Honorius enacted laws against the Jo- 
vinians. Their leader was banished to the lonely 
island of Boa, off the coast of Illyria, where he 
died before 406. But his opinions spread, and 
it was said that several nuns in Rome married. 
Ai^stine came forth in defense of the orthodox 
principles and practices of the ascetics, endeav- 
oring by argument to reconcile them with reason 
and Scripture, and Jerome followed in the same 
defense Underneath his hereqr there seems to 
have been a healthy protest against asceticism, 
but all our knowled^ of him comes from Je- 
rome’s violent "Adversus Jovinianum,” Ntcene 
and Post-Ntcene Fathers^ vol. vi (2d series. New 
York, 1893). Consult Adolf Hamack, Hxstary 
of D ogma (Boston, 1894-1900). 

JCyVlUS, Paulub. An Italian humanist and 
histo rian. See Giovio, Paolo. 

JOWETT, jou^et, BxnJAifm (1817-93). A 
distinguished English scholar and educator. He 
was bom in London and educated at St Paul’s 
School and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
was elected to a fellowship before he took his 
degree in 1839, and to a tutorship in 1842, 
which he held until he became master in 1870. 
He was ordained deacon in 1842 and priest in 
1845. His religious views, originally evangeli- 
cal, were disturbed by the excitements of the 
Oxford movement and especially by daily inter- 
course with W. G. Ward, also a fellow of 
Balliol. He was carried in the direction of 
Roman Catholicism for a time, but a reaction 
set in which took him far into liberal theology. 
The publication in 1855 of his edition of the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans, with the accompanying essays, raised 
a storm of protest; and when in the same year 
he was appointed to the regius professorship of 
Gredc, his opponents made a strong manifesta- 
tion against him and succeeded for 10 years in 
preventi]^ him from receiving the full incenne 
Of the mm. His essay on the "Interpretation 
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of Scripture,*’ published in EasayM and Reviewt 
(1860), committed him still more definitely to 
the Broad Church movement. His most impor- 
tant and formative work, however, was done as 
master of Balliol frmn 1870 until his death, and 
as vice chancellor of the university from 1882 
to 1886 ; an extraordinary personal influence over 
his pupils, many of whom occupied later the 
foremost places in English public life, and a 
broad conception of the functions of the college 
and the university enabled him to do much 
towards shaping Uie life and thought of his 
generation. He never aspired to be the leader 
of a school either in religion or in philosophy, 
but in many ways, as when he launched T. H. 
Green upon the study of Hegel, he affected the 
movements of others. His translations of Plato, 
Thucydides, and of the Pohtuss of Aristotle, 
especially the rendering of Plato, are recognized 
masterpieces of English. The admirably written 
Introductions in the translation of Plato did 
much to popularize the study of Plato in Eng- 
land and elsewhere; the notes and essays in 
the edition of the Republic of Plato have schol- 
arly value. On Jowett’s classical scholarship, 
consult Sandys, A History of Classical Scholar- 
ship, vol. lii (Cambridge, 1908). Two volumes 
of sermons appeared in 1890 and 1901 and of 
theological essays in 1900 and 1907 Consult: 
Ward, W. O, Ward and the Oxford Movement 
(London, 1889) ; Tolleniaehe, Benjamin Jowett, 
Master of Balliol (ib., 1895) ; his Life and 
Letters, by Abliott and Campbell (2 vols, ib., 
1897 ) , and Letters ( ib., 1899 ) ; essays in A C. 
Swinburne, Studies in Prose and Poetry (ib., 
1894), and Leslie Stephen, Studies of a Biog- 
lapheTf vol. ii (ib, 1898); a biography by 
Evelyn Abbott, in Dictionary of National Biog- 
raph y, su pp. vol. iii (London, 1901) 

JOWETT, John Henry (1864-1923). A 
British-American clergyman. Born at Halifax, 
England, he was educated at the (University of 
Edinburgh (MA, 1887) and at Oxford (1887- 
90), and was minister of St. .James's Congrega- 
tional Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne (1890-95), 
and afterward, until 1911, of the Carr's Lane 
Church, Birmingham Tn 1910 he served as 
president of the Free Church Council. He 
came to the United States in 1911 to be pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue PTe 8 b 3 rterian Church, New 
York, where, widely noted for his preaching, he 
had one of the largest congregations in the 
country. The degree of DD. was conferred 
upon him by Edinburgh in 1910 and by New 
York University in 1911. His writings include: 
From Strength to Strength (1898; new ed., 
1909), Meditations for Quiet Moments (1899; 
new ed , 1906 ) ; Apostolic Optimism, and Other 
Sermons ( 1901 ; 7th ed., 1909 ) ; Brooks by the 
Traveler's Way { 1902 ) ; Thirsting for the 
Springs (1902) ; The Passion for Souls (1905) ; 
Epistles of St Peter ( 1905 ) ; The High Calling 
(1909); The Transfigured Church (1910); The 
Preacher: His Life and Work (Yale L^ures, 
1912); Things that Matter Most (1913); My 
Daily Me ditation (1914)^ 

J0W7, jouf, or BJOWF. An oasis in the 
northern part of Arabia, between the Shammar 
and the Svrian deserts (Map: Asia, F 5 and 6). 
It has a fertile and well-watered soil, producing 
dates and other southern fruits, llie popula- 
tion is estimated at 40,(N)0. The chief settle- 
ment, El-Djof or Djowf-Amir, contains al^ut 
600 dwellings and is surrounded by a stone 
wall. East of El-Djof lies Sduikah, with abemt 
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600 dwellings and fine ^rdens. Jowf is also 
the name of a district in southern Arabia to 
the east of Yemen. 

JOY, Charles Arad (1823-91). An Ameri- 
can chemist, bom in Ludlowville, N. Y., and edu- 
cated at Union Colley and at the law depart- 
ment of Harvard Cmlege. He studied at the 
universities of Berlin and Gottingen and in 
1852 received from the latter the degree of Ph D. 
After further study in Paris he returned to 
America and occupied the chair of chemistry at 
Union (College until 1857, when he was ckllcd to 
a similar position at Columbia, where he re- 
mained for 20 years He was a member of 
many scientific societies, was in 1866 made 
president of the Lyceum of Natural History 
(which developed into the New York Academy 
of Sciences), contributed to many periodicals, 
and was one of the editors of the Scientific 
American and the Journal of Applied Chemistry. 

JOY, Thomas (1610-78). An American colo- 
nist He was bom in Norfolk County, England, 
came to America in 1635, and settled in Boston, 
where for many years he was an architect and 
builder. He took part in the **Child Memorial” 
agitation of 1646 against the civil and ecclesi- 
astical system of Massachusetts, and after suffer- 
ing fines and imprisonment, along with his asso- 
ciates, he lived until 1657 at Hingham, after 
which he again lived in Boston In 1657, also, 
he built the tovrn house of Boston, the first 
important public edifice in New England. 

JOYCE, Isaac Wilson (1836-1905). An 
American Methodist Episcopal bishop. He was 
bom in Coleraine Township, Ohio, and was 
educated at Hartsville CJoll^e. He joined the 
Northwest Indiana conference of his church in 
1859, subsequently being transferred to the 
Cincinnati conference. He was elected bishop in 
1888 In 1892 he had episcopal supervision of 
the work in Europe; in 1896-^7, with residence 
in China, he supervised all the mission work of 
China, Japan, and Korea; and in 1903 and 
1904 he made episcopal tours of South America. 
He was president of the Epworth League of the 
entire church from 1900 to 1904. (Consult W. F. 
Sheridan, Life of Isaac Wilson Joyce (New 
York, 1907) 

JOYCE, Robert D wy e r (1836-83). An 
Irish- American poet and physician, bom in Lim- 
erick County. He was educated there and in 
Dublin, where he went to practice, and where, 
while practicing, he also taught English litera- 
ture. In 1866 ne emigrated to Boston and pub- 
lished afterward Legends of the Wars tn Ireland 
(1868), Fireside Stories of Ireland (1871), Bal- 
lade of Irish Chivalry (1872; New York, 1908), 
Blanid (1879); but his best poem is the epic 
Detrdrd, issued in the “No Name Series” (1876). 

JOYEXTSE ENTB£E, zhw&'ygz' RN'trfi^ ( Fr., 
Joyous Entry). An ancient provincial charter 
of privileges of Brabant, which every duke from 
the time of Wenceslas, in 1355, was obliged to 
ratify before his enhance into the capital. 
John III, Duke of Brabant, • having lost his 
sons, wished to have his dau^^ter and her hus- 
band, the Duke of Luxemburg, inherit all his 
property — Brabant, Antwerp, Limburg, etc. The 
nobles of Brabant finally agreed, but secu^ 
this diarter, in 1353, in return, guaranteeing to 
them a voice in all important matters, freedom 
of commerce, and eertain judicial rights. The 
abrogation of the Joyeuse Entree by Joseph 11 
(a.v.) in 1789 led to an uprising in the Aus- 
tin Netherlands. It was ratified for the last 
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time by Emperor Francis II in 1792. Gonsnlt 
Poulle^ Ortgtnes, dSveloppementa, ei tranafor- 
mations des inatituUons dans lea anoiena Paya- 
Baa, vol li (Louvain, 1892). 

JOYETES, joins. Edwabd Southey (1834- 
). An American educator. Bom in Ac- 
comack Co., Va., he graduated M.A. from the 
University of Virginia in 1863. He became 
professor of languages at William and Mary 
College in 1858 and from 1866 to 1875 held a 
similar chair at Washington College (now Wash- 
ington and Lee University), After three years 
at Vanderbilt University and five in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, he became professor of 
French and German in the University of South 
Carolina, retiring as professor emeritus in 1968, 
after 26 years of service. He was editor of a 
series of modem language textbooks, of which 
the Joynes-Meissner German Grammar (1887) 
is best known. 

JUAIT, Bwftn, Don. See Dow Juan. 

JUAE DE FUCA, Strait of A passage 
separating the State of Washington, in the 
United States, from Vancouver Island It con- 
nects the Pacific Ocean with the Strait of 
Georgia on the north and Puget Sound on the 
south (Map* Washington, A 2). It is impor- 
tant as the water route from Vancouver and 
the Puget Sound cities to the Pacific Ocean. It 
extends eastward for about 50 miles, wiHi an 
average width of about 10 miles, and lienee 
east-northeastward for 30 miles, with an aver- 
age width of over 18 miles, connecting on the 
north with Georgia Strait through the channels 
of Washington ^und, and on the south through 
Admiralty Inlet with Puget Sound. The shores 
are heavily wooded and usually bold and mgged 
The Strait contains several islands in its east- 
ern part, one of which (San Juan) became the 
subject of a dispute between Great Britain and 
the United States, the question being whether 
it was to be regarded as an appendage of Wash- 
ington Territory or of British Columbia. The 
question was submitted in 1872 to the Emperor 
of Germany as arbiter, and he decided that the 
line of boundary should be run through the 
Strait of Haro, west of San Juan, thus award- 
ing that island to the United States. Juan de 
Fuca, a Greek mariner whose real name was 
Apostolos Valerianos, asserted that he had dis- 
covered this strait and navigated it for 20 days. 
His claim (which is related in Purohaa Eta 
Ptlgrtmmea) was false, but the name has per- 
sisted. 

JTJANES, Vicente or Juan oe. See Maoip, 
Vicente Juan. 

JJJAJX FEBKANDEZ, ftr-nftnMfls (called 
also MAs-X-Tiebba) . A group of small isltt.«dB 
in the Pacific belonging to the Province of Val- 
paraiso, Chile (Map: World, Western Hemi- 
sphere, N 12). It consists of the larger islands 
of Juan Femftndez, or M&s-fi-Tierra (36 square 
miles), about 360 miles west of the cily of Val- 
paraiM; Mds-ft-Fuera (33 square miloB), about 
96 miles west of Mds-d-Tierra; and the rocky 
idet of Santa Clara, off the west end of Mds-d- 
Tierra. The islands are of volcanic origin; the 
highest point in Mds-d-Tierra is El Yunque 
(me anvil), 3225 feet; a peak in Mda-d-Fuera 
is said to be over 6000 feet high. The larger 
islands are fertile and well wooded and di&r 
remarkably in their flora and fauna from the 
mainland. The flora is particularly notaUe for 
a very large number of different species. The 
dimate, which is not unhealthful, is jemilar to 
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that of Valparaiso, but mudi more humid; crops 
of grain are easily raised, and excellent fruits 
are produced. The inhabitants, however, are 
not very prosperous; their number is less than 
100, and they are chiefly engaged in cattle rais- 
ing The islands were discovered by Juan Fer- 
ndndez in 1571. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the group was a resort for 
buccaneers. In Mds-d-Tierra Alexander Selkirk, 
a Scottish buccaneer, lived in solitude for four 
years (1704-08). His story is supposed to have 
suggested the Rohvnaon Crusoe of Defoe. Mds-d- 
Tierra was formerly used by the Chilean govern- 
ment ns a penal station. A wireless-telegraphy 
station was erected here in 1914 

JTTAKG, joU-ttng', or Patun. A primitive 
people of Kolanan (qv.) stock of the Cuttack 
country, dwelling about the mouth of the Ma- 
hanadi River in nortlicm Orissa. They are con- 
sider^ ly some authorities to be the most 
primitive tribe in Hindustan. 

JUAN* VEBDE. See Johnny Verde. 

JUABEZ. See Ciudad JuAbez 

JTTABEZ, nwll'rds, Benito Pablo (1806-72). 
A President of the Republic of Mexico. He was 
bom at Guclatao in the State of Oajaca, March 
21, 1806, being the child of Indian parents, who 
di^ when he was four years old. Tfis education 
was taken in hand by a charitable merchant of 
Oajaca, who made it possible for him to grad- 
uate at the seminary in that town, after which 
he studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1834. He was appointed jud^ of the civil court 
in 1842, and secretary to me Provincial Gov- 
ernor in 1845. Meanwhile revolution and coiui' 
ter-revolution had succeeded one another in the 
little State of Oajaca, which in 1846 resumed 
its sovereignty and placed the executive author- 
ity In the hands of a triumvirate, which included 
Juflrez. Shortly after the restoration of the 
federal constitution, in the same year, Juflrez 
was elected to the Onstituent Congress and in 
1847 was chosen Governor of Oajaca. His ad- 
ministration was, in the true sense of the term, 
an era of reform. The finances were put upon a 
sound basis, necessary public works were car- 
ried out, and the economic condition of the state 
improved by the development of its mineral re- 
sources. When JuArez left oflice in 1852, Oajaca 
was probably the most prosperous state in Mex- 
ico. Upon l^ta Anna’s return to power ( 1853) 
JuArez was exiled in revenge for a refusal to 
lend himself to the dictator’s purposes some 
years earlier. He spent the next two years in 
great poverty in New Orleans. The revolution 
against Santa Anna in 1855 made possible his 
return to Mexico. He joined the revolutionists 
under General Alvarez, who, upon becoming 
President, made JuArez Minister of Justice and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. In this capacity he 
brou|^t about the enactment of a law, known 
by his name, which suppressed the military and 
ecclesiastical tribunals and with them all privi- 
ly in army and Church. Upon the resignation 
of Alvarez, in December, 1^5, JuArez retired 
from office, but was named by Comonfort, tl^ 
successor of Alvarez, proidsional Governor of 
Oajaca, being subsequently chosen to this posi- 
tion by an overwhelming majority. He resigned 
in 1857, to become Secretary of the Interior and 
Chief Justice — ^tbe latter office being by the 
terms of the constitution equivalent to the vice 
presidency of the nation. 

On the overthrow of Comonfort, in January, 
1858, by the party of reaction, JuArez succeeded 
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to the presideiicy and was recognised by all the 
Mexican states. The Conservatives, however, 
took the field, and Jufirex was compelled to flee 
to Guanajuato and then to Guadalajara, finally 
establishing the seat of government at Vera 
Cruz, where he arrived May 4 way of Aca- 
pulco, the Isthmus of Panmna, Havana, and New 
Orleans. In virtue of his executive authority, 
he had set up a cabinet, and he proceeded to 
issue decrees embodying the reforms which had 
been instituted by Comonfort. His gcwemment 
was recognized the United States. In the 
civil war which ensued JuArez’s authority was 
for a time reduced to the city of Vera Cruz, but 
finally the Liberals gained the upper hand. 
Jufirez’s rival, General Miramdn, was defeated 
at Calpulalpam, Dec. 22, 1860, and on Jan. 11, 
1861, JuArez entered the city of Mexico. In 
March he was elected President for four years. 
Trouble, however, was at hand. The govern- 
ment was bankrupt. Even the confiscation of 
rhureh lands failed to remedy the situation, and 
the decree of July 17, 1861, suspending pay- 
ments on the foreign debt for two years, led to 
the allied intervention of France, England, and 
Spam in December, 1861, and January, 1862. 
An agreement to protect the interests of for- 
eign debtors led to the wiihdrawal of the Eng- 
lish and Spanish troops; but France was aim- 
ing at nothing less than the establishment of 
a Mexican empire for the Austrian Archduke 
Maximilian (q.v.) in the interest of the Napo- 
leonic dynasty, already seeking to strengthen 
its hold upon the French people by a briUiant 
foreign policy. JuArez obtained a loan from the 
United Stat!^, and fought the invaders with 
bravely and skill On May 31, 1863, however, 
he fled from Mexico to San Lufs Potosl before 
the victorious French Step by step, in spite 
of a determined guerrilla warfare, he was forced 
to withdraw t^iwards jthe north to Saltillo, to 
Monterey, to Chihuahua, and Anally in August, 
1865, to El Paso del Norte on the Umted States 
frontier. Maximilian had in the mean while 
proclaimed himself Emperor; but at this point 
the United States government, having estab- 
lished peace at home, found itself free to inter- 
fere in behalf of JuArez, whose daims had been 
from the beginning persistently recognized at 
Washington. Upon the representations of the 
United States the French tiwps were withdrawn 
(January-March, 1867), and the Republicans 
immediately succeeded in turning the course of 
events in their own favor. Maximilian was cap- 
tured and shot (June 19, 1867), and two days 
afterward the national troops under Porfirio 
Diaz entered the capital. Elections were held in 
December, and JuArez once more became Presi- 
dent of the Republic. His administration, how- 
ever, was harassed by constant attempts at 
revolution. In 1871 he was reflected to the 
presidency, but the difificulties of the situation 
seemed rather to increase than to diminish. Diaz, 
who had been a candidate for the presidency in 
1867, and again in 1871, raised the standard of re- 
volt, and a formidable opposition rose up agidnst 
JuArez. In the midst of these difficulties he died 
(July 18, 1872). His distinctive characteristics 
seem to ^ve beak a tremendous will power and 
the cold impassibility which marics his race in 
the presence of danger. The sincerity and utility 
of his reforms, both civil and judicial, are uni- 
versaRy recognized. Consult an aoeount of 
JuArez given in Bancroft, Hi9tary of Mowioo^ 
Tbls. V and vi (San Franoisoo, 1889-M) ; also 


an exoellent biography by Burke, A Life of 
Bmwto Jud/ree (London, 1894) ; Francisco Bui- 
nAo, JuArez y lae reiMiuctdnee de Ayutla y de 
Reforma (Mexico, 1905). 

JUABEZ GSLICAN, HwA^rAs sAl-mAn^ Mi- 
guel ( 1844- ) . A president of the Argentine 

Republic, bom at COrdoba, Argentine Republic 
He studied at the university there, became Gov- 
ernor of Cfirdoba Province, and was elected a 
senator in the National Congress in 1884. He 
was a member of the CArdoba clique which played 
an important rOle in Argentine history and in 
1886 was elected by this group to the presidency 
of the Republic for six years. During his ad- 
ministration speculation in railways and other 
properties and inflation of the currency termi- 
nate in the disastrous financial panic of 1890 
Opposition to his administration was carried on 
by the Union Clvica, which was formed for this 
purpose, and in 1890 a revolution broke out in 
Buenos Aires. After some desultory fighting, 
Juarez Celman was obliged to resign in favor 
of the vice president, Pellegrini. 

JTT^BA. A river in East Africa, about 1000 
miles long, formed by the junction of three main 
head streams — ^the Ganana, the Web, and the 
Dana — and flowing southeastward, constituting 
the boundary between Italian Somaliland and 
East Africa Protectorate (Map* Africa, J 4) 
It enters the Indian Ocean at the town of Kis- 
mayu, close to the equator. There is a danger- 
ous bar at its mouth The stream is of uneven 
flow, but is navigable to 20 miles above Bardera, 
where the waters range from 4 to 12 feet deep. 
The country of the lower Juba is generally level 
and arid, but is irrigated in districts to yield 
rice, cotton, etc Little was known of its head 
streams until the last decade of the nineteenth 
centuiy. The Ganana is formed by the Ganale 
Gudda and the Ganale Giiracha. The former 
rises at a high elevation in lat. 7* SO' N. and 
long. 39* E., in south Abyssinia. The Web has 
it s sour ce in the Worgoma Mountains. 

JTTBA, joo^ (Lat., from Gk. 'I6/9af, /o&os). 
The name of two African kings whose history is 
associated with the contest between Csssar and 
Pompey and the earlier years of Augustus’ 
reign 1 King of Numidia, who sided with the 
pa^ of Pompey and in 49 B.c. cut to pieces 
a Rwan army under Curio, a friend of Ctesar. 
He then aided the Pompeian leaders, Scipio and 
Cato; but when the battle of Thapsus destroyed 
all their hopes (April 6, 46 b.c.), Juba com- 
mitted suicide. 2. Son of the preceding, taken 
to Rome as a boy by Csesar and well educated 
there. Octavius (afterward Augustus Ciesar) 
restored to him the kingdom of his father in 
30 B.C. and gave him a daughter of Antonius 
and Cleopatra as his wife. Five years later, 
when Numidia was made a Roman province, 
Juba was compensated with the Kin^om of 
Mauretania, where he ruled until his death in 
19 B.C. He was the author of works on a wide 
variety of subjects, including works on philolog- 
ical matters and on Assyrian, Libyan, and Ro- 
man history, and on the history of painting, all 
of which are lost. Consult Sandys, Htatory of 
Claeetoal Scholarehtp, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1908), 
and the article *Tuba,” in Lfibker, Reallemkon 
dee kUuteieokeu AUertume (8th ed., Leipzig, 
19 14), with ridi bibUegraphy. 

JXTBAI'A (Neo-Lat., from Jieha, ancient King 
of Numidia). A genus of palms of the same 
tribe as the coconut. Jubera speelaMUt, a na- 
Mve of Chile> aometiBies attains a height of 60 
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feet and hag a wide-spreading crown of pinnate 
leayes. This is cut off to obtain the sap, which 
flows freely for several months if a fre^ slice 
of the top be cut off each morning. A good 
tree will yidd 90 j^llons of sap, which when 
boiled down to a thick sirup receives the name 
of miel de palvia (palm honey) and is an im- 
portant artide in the domestic economy of the 
country. The Juhaa is the jaggery palm of 
Chile. Tlie nuts are edible, and the tree is use- 
ful in a number of other ways. It is also 
kn own as c«oquit o palm. See Cabtota. 

JlJ3AJirVlliIiE, zhv'bftB'vd^ Masie Henbi 
d’Abbois de (1827-1910). A French historian 
and Celtic philologist, bom at Nani^. He was 
educated at the Collie Royal of Nancy and at 
the University of KOnigsberg. He became an 
advocate at Paris in 1850, served as archivist of 
the Department of the Aube from 1852 to 1880, 
and was appointed professor of Celtic language 
and literature at the Coll^ de France in 1882. 
He was made an Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
and a member of the Acadtoie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres in 1884. After 1886 he edited 
20 volumes of the Hevue Celtxque His publica- 
tions include* Etudes sur lea ahhayea ciater- 
ctennes (1858); R^ertoire arch^ologique du 
dipartement de VAuhe (1861) ; Utsioire des dues 
et oomtes de Champagne (7 vols., 1859-66) ; 
Cours de httSrature celttque (12 vols., 1883- 
1902), with others; Elements de la grammaire 
oeltxque, dSohnataon, conjugaxson (1903); Les 
Celtes depute lea temps lea plus anctens jusqu'en 
Van 100 avant notre tre (1904); La famille 
celttque (1905); Les Drutdes et les dieux cel- 
ttques h forme d*ammauw (1906) 

JUBBITIiPOBE, jah^ fll-p5r^. See Jabalpub. 

JUBBULPOBE HEMP. An East Indian 
fib re pl ant See Cbotatjibta 

JHBEBOrA, or JUVEBBA. See Hibebnia. 

JUBILATE, jff'bl-lfi^ta or jWhh-Vk^iA (Lat., 
make a joyful noise). 1. A name given to the 
third Sunday after Easter from the opening 
words of the Sixty-sixth Psalm used in the mass 
on that day. 2. In the Church of England and 
the Protestant Episcopal church, the One Hun- 
dredth Psalm us^ as a chant in the morning 
service immediately before the Creed. 

JUBILEE (OF. juhtle, Fr. juhUA from Lat. 
jubiUeua, from Heb yObCl, blast of a trumpet). 
An occasion of extraordinary spiritual privi- 
leges in the Roman Catholic church. The name 
and the fundamental idea are borrowed from the 
old Hebrew custom. (See Jubilee, Yeab of ) 
The principal characteristic of the jubilee is the 
solemn offering to the faithful of a plenaiy in- 
dulgence (see Indulgence) on conditions of con- 
fession, communion, and visits to specified 
churches. This is limited, except in special 
cases, to pilgrims to Rome. An extraordinary 
jubilee is proclaimed, as a rule, for a short 
period and may be either for the whole church 
or for definite localities. The ordinary jubilees, 
which now occur every 25 years, are proclaimed 
first for Rome, lasting a year, and then for the 
rest of the world during the following year. 
The beginning of the jubilee is marked the 
opening with great solemnity of the **holy door” 
in St. Peter's, where the Pope officiates^ while 
three legates perform a similar ceremony at the 
churches of St. John Lateran, Santa Maria Mag- 
giora, and St. Paul Without the Walls. This 
takes place after the first vespers of Christmas, 
and the doors are closed again in like manner 
a year later. Besides the plenary indulgence. 


apecM privileges are given to confessors to ab- 
solve penitents from all sins (with one small 
group of exceptions), even those usually reserved 
to ttie Pope or bishops, and to commute or 
sometimes to dispense from simple vows. 

The ori^n of this observance is traced to 
Pope Boniface VIII, who issued, for the year 
1300, a bull granting a plenary indulgence to 
aU pilgrim visitors to Rome during that year, 
on condition of their penitently confessing their 
sins and visiting the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, 15 times if strangers and 30 times if 
residents of the city. The invitation was ac- 
cepted with marvelous enthusiasm. Innumerable 
troops of pilgrims from every part of the world 
flocked to Rome Giovanni Villani, a contem- 
porary chronicler, states that the constant num- 
ber of pilgrims in Rome, not reckoning those 
who were on the road going or returning, dur- 
ing the entire year never fell below 200,000. As 
instituted by Boniface, the jubilee was to have 
been held every hundredth year Clement VI, 
in compliance with an earnest request from the 
* prople of Rome, abridged the time to 50 years 
fos jubilee accordingly took place in 1350 and 
was even more numerously attended than that 
of Bcmiface, the average number of pilgrims 
until the heat of summer suspended their fre- 
quency being, according to Matteo Villani, no 
fewer than 1,000,000. The term of interval was 
still further abridged by Urban VI and again hy 
Paul II, who in 1470 ordered that henceforth 
each twenty-fifth year should be held as jubilee 
— an arrangement which has continued ever 
since to regulate the ordinary jubilee. Paul II 
extended still more, in another way, the spirit- 
ual advantages of the jubilee by dispensing with 
the personal pilgrimage to Rome and granting 
the indulgence to all who should visit any 
church in their own country designated for the 
purjiose, and should, if their means permitted, 
contribute a sum towards the expenses of the 
holy wars. In later jubilee years the pilgrim- 
ages to Rome gradually diminished in fre- 
quency, the indulgence being for the most part 
obtain^ hy the performance of the prescribed 
works at home; but the observance itself has 
been punctually maintained at each recurring 
period, with the single exception of the year 
1800, in which, owing to the vacancy of the 
holy see and the troubles of the times, it was 
not held. Consult: Loiseaux, Tratii canontque 
et pratique du juhUS (Toumai, 1859) ; De Waal, 
Das hetltge Jahr (Rome, 1900) , Thurston, The 
H oly T ear of Jubilee (London, 1900). 

JUBILEE, Yeab of An institution ordained 
for the Hebrews in Lev xxv. 8-55, by which 
every fiftieth year (i.e., on the completion of 
seven sabbaticu years) the land that in the 
interval had passed out of the possession of 
those to whom it oriMally belonged was re- 
stored to them, and aU who had Wn reduced 
to poverty and obliged to hire themselves out 
as servants were rmeased from their bondage, 
there was also a remittance of debts (Josephus, 
Ant., iii, 12, 3). The jubilee forms an exalted 
sabbatical year (q.v.), and the land was to be 
left completely to itself in the former as in the 
latter, without sowing or r^ing of any kind 
or even gathering grapes. The design of this 
institution was chiefly the restoration of the 
equilibrium in the families and tribes. It was 
to prevent the growth of an olimrchy of land- 
owners and the total impoverishment of some 
families. It was proclaiim at the end of the 
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liarveftt time, like the sabbatical year, on the 
tenth day of the seventh month-^the Day of 
Atonement — by the yohel (a kind of horn); 
hence also its name. While the detailed speci- 
fications are to be found only in Lev. xxv. 8 ff., 
there arc references to the jubilee year else- 
where (Lev. xxvii. 17-25; Num. xxxvi. 4; also 
Jer. xxxiv. 14; Ezek. xlvi. 17) sufficient to in- 
dicate that there existed some institution in 
early days of which the jubilee is the theoret- 
ical elaboration. For an agricultural commu- 
nity it is of importance that land should re- 
main in the hands of the tillers, and one can 
well conceive that even in primitive communi- 
ties some regulations existed to bring this about. 
To this economic provision there was added also 
the religious consideration that the land belongs 
to the deity residing in it, and to whom the 
fertility is due, and this furnished an addi- 
tional reason why the land should not be made 
an object of commercial speculation. Still, in 
the elaborate form mapped out in T^v. xxv. 8 ff 
the jubilee was never observed either in the pre- 
exilic or postexilic period of Hebrew history. The 
rabbis themselves admit that the jubilee had not 
lieen prac*ticed since the time when the tribes on 
the eastern side of the ^Iordan were carried away, 
and this is practically equivalent to saying that 
it a as never held to. It is also significant for 
the postexilic period that when the sabbatical 
year was de facto repealed by Hillel’s proahol 
( a legal document entitling the creditor to claim 
his debt during this period), mention is no 
longer made of the yobel It is needless to 
point out that the system as laid doan in Levit- 
icus was only a theoretical development of the 
underlying principle If carried out, it would 
mean two years of no sowing, no reaping — since 
the fiftieth year would be preceded by a year, 
the forty-ninth, which would be a sabbatical year 
and this would imply a third year without a 
harvest. This consideration is sufficient to show 
how utterly impossible its observance was. Con- 
sult commentaries on Leviticus by Dillmann, 
Strack, and Baentsch, and the Hebrew archs- 
ologies of Nowack (Gfittingen, 1907) and Ben- 
zi nger (2d ed., Tfibingen, 1907). 

AjBHiEEB, Book of. See Apocalyptic Lit- 

laiATURE. 

JUCU, yfiOk, Emma (1863- ). A dra- 

matic soprano, bom of American parents in 
Vienna, Austria. Educated in music under 
Madame Murio-Celli, a teacher of New York, 
she made her operatic d4but in London in 1881 
and on her return to America was received cor- 
dially. In 1884 she was the prima donna of 
Theodore Thomas’s American opera company, 
afterward organizing a company of her own. In 
1894 she married F. L. Wellman, of New York, 
and retired from the stage. 

JTTCHBBEAU, zhvshw, Louis (called also 
Basse), Sieus de Saint-Denis (1676-after 
1731). A French -Canadian soldier, bom at 
Qiieb^. He went to Louisiana, where he be- 
came Imown as a soldier and a negotiator with 
the surrounding Indians. In 1700 he was placed 
by Iberville in command of the fort at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. In 1714-16 he was in Mex- 
ico, where he was unsuccessful in concluding 
with the Viceroy a treaty of commerce. He 
commanded an Indian force at the defeat of the 
Spaniards at Dauphin Island in 1719 and in 
1720 was appointed governor of Fort Nachitochea. 
This fort having been besieged by the Natchez 
Indians in 1781, he made an attack which re- 


sulted in the o(snplete defeat of the enemy and 
th e dea th of most of their war chiefs. 

JXTDiB^A. See Palestine. 

JD'DAH (Heb. Tehadah, probably 'praised’). 
The fourth son of Jacob and Leah (Gen. xxix. 
35), eponymous ancestor of the tribe of Judah. 
He is represented as originating the idea of 
selling Joseidi into Egypt inst^d of killing 
him (Gen. i(xxvii. 26-27) and taking a promi- 
nent part in the events that follow^ (idiii. 3 
et seq.; xliv. 16 et seq.). He forms a marriage 
alliance with a Canaanitish woman, by whom he 
becomes the father of Er, Onan, and Shelah; he 
was also the father of Pharez and Zarah by 
his daughter-in-law Tamar (xxxviii). The 
stories in Genesis about Judah are considered 
many scholars as in part the remnants of 
obscured tribal struggles and alliances, in part 
legends to which a lesson has been attached 
V^en Judah is portrayed as suggesting the 
idea of selling Joseph, this incident is inter- 
preted by them as reflecting the culmination of 
rivalries between Hebrew clans. Originally these 
rivalries may have existed between Judah and 
the Joseph tribe in Goshen southwest of the 
Negeb of Judah; later they revealed themselves 
between the tribes Epliraim and Manasseh, who 
were in some way connected with Joseph (q.v.) 
and Judah. The favorable light in ahich Joseph 
is depicted in Genesis may in part be due to tne 
influence of story-tellers and writers in Israel; 
but it is also evident that the stories have been 
recast with a view of removing features that 
reflect too seriously on Judah, and so the latter 
and Keuben are depicted as seeking to save 
Joseph from his jealous brothers. The alliance 
of Judah with a Canaanitish woman is held to 
be a bit of trilial Judah tradition, accounting 
for the admixture of Canaanitish elements in 
the clan. It is not until the days of David that 
the Judah clan comes into prominence; and the 
boundaries of the clan as described in Joshua xv 
are supposed by some scholars to apply to the 
post-Davidic age But according to Ihe Book 
of Joshua, Judah extended eastward to the 
Dead Sea and westward to the Mediterranean, 
including the Philistine plain. As there is no 
period in the history of Judah from David until 
Hasmonsan times when the Philistine cities 
were a part of .Judiea, the boundary must there- 
fore be regarded either as ideal, implying an 
empty claim, oi else as referring to an earlier 
time than that of the Philistine invasion (c.1200 
B.O.). It is not impossible that Judah struggled 
with the Awwim and the Afri (cf. W. Max 
Muller, in Orientaliatiache Lxteraturzextung, 
June, 1913), who perhaps, in spite of the differ- 
ent ^ttural may be identical with Ephraim, in 
the Philistine plain before the invasion by the 
Cretans. But positive evidence of this is as yet 
ladling. In the north Judah bordered on Ben- 
jamin’s territory, while the southern limit is 
represented simply by a line drawn westward 
from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. 
Till David’s time the tribe of Judah appears to 
have been also to a gn»t extent isolate from 
the tribes of Israel, due in part to the mountain- 
ous nature of the Judsean territory and in part 
to a different origin, or at least a very marked 
admixture of forei^ elements. The kingdom 
of Judah which David formed consisted of Jerah* 
meelites, Kenites, Kenizzites, and other tribes, 
mostly of Idum«an origin, as well as of mem- 
bers of the original tribe of Judah. David (q.v.) 
succeeded in obtaining control of Israel alter 
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the death of Saul, and Jeruealeni, captured from 
the Jebuaites, b^mes heneefor^ one of the 
great centres of Jewish history. Israel ehafed 
under the southern yoke, and after the deatli of 
Solomon ^am became independent of Judah. 
Consult: Winekler, Oeaohwhte ItraelB (Berlin, 
1895) ; Ed. Mc^er, Die Israeliten und ihre Hiaoh- 
barstSmme (Halle, 1906) ; Haupt, in Studim 

. . WeUhauaen geundmet (Giessen, 1914). 

JUDAH I (e.175-219). Son of Simon U 
and compiler of the Mishna (q.v.). While a 
youth, he was admitted to the Sanhedrin on ac- 
count of his extraordinary knowledge of Jewish 
law and on his father’s death was made its 
president. Tlirough his knowledge and wealth 
he succeeded in transferring the whole power of 
the Sanhedrin to himself. He settled in Sep- 
phons, which during his lifetime became a centre 
of religious and learned actixity. His great 
knowledge earned him the unique dignity of 
being quoted simply by his title, Rabbi, and he 
was further distinguished by the appellation of 
Ha-Nasi (the prince). After his death he was 
spoken of as Ha-Kadosh (the holy). The com- 
pilation of laws made originally as a textbook 
for his lectures acquired such authority that it 
became a permanent standard and formed the 
basis of the great compilation known as the 
T almud . 

JUDAH, or JEHUDA (Ar. Ahul-Easan) 
(BEH-SAMUEIj),surnamed HA-LEVI (c 1086- 
?). A Jewish physician, poet, and philosopher 
of Spain He was bom in Castile and first 
studied medicine, but afterward devoted himself 
to philosophy and poetry and became the great- 
est Hebrew poet of the Middle Ages. His songs 
breathe a constant longing for Jerusalem, the 
home of his race; and about 1140 he left his 
college at Toledo to journey to the city of his 
lays The date and manner of his death are 
unknown, according to tradition, he was slain 
by a Moslem while singing his song of Zion. In 
the field of philosophy his chief work is Ah 
Khazart, written in Arabic, in which, in the 
form of a dialogue, the current tenets of Aristo- 
telianism, Christianity, Islam, and finally Ju- 
daism are explained to Bulan, King of the 
Khazars. The work has httle theological or 
philosophical depth and betrays the essentially 
poetic mind of its author. It has been trans- 
lated from the Hebrew version of Jehuda 
ibn-Tibbon into German by Cassel (2d ed., Leip- 
zig, 1869), and more successfully \fy Hirschfeld 
from the original Arabic (Breslau, 1885), who 
also published the Arabic text with the Hebrew 
translation of Jehuda ibn-Tibbon {Daa Buck 
AhChazarx, Leipzig, 1887). Ha-Tjevi’s poems 
have been translate into German by Sachs, 
Religiose Poesie der Juden in Spanien (Berlin, 
1845) ; Geiger, Dtvan des Castiliers Jehuda 
Halevi (Breslau, 1851); Heller, Die echten he- 
hrdisohen Melodten (Trier, 1893). Some of 
them are found in English in Emma lAzarus* 
Poetical Works, vol. ii (Boston, 1899), and 
Kina Davis, Songs of Exile (Philadelphia, 1901). 
'Fhe poems of Jehuda ha-Levi are remarkable 
for their pure Hebrew diction, Hieir exalted sen- 
timents, and their fervor. Consult David Kauf- 
man, Jehuda Haleusi (Breslau, 1877). 

JUOIAH BEH-SAHUEL (T-1217 aj>.). A 
Jewish moralist and mystic. He was bom in 
Sp^er, but in 1195 moved to Ratisbon, where 
he founded a school and had many famous 
pupils. His family had come from the East 
and settled in Germany; among his ancestors 


were some well-known cabalists. Many works 
have been ascribed to Judah which probably 
were written other men. A commentary on 
the Pentateuch is known only by citations in 
later commentaries Sefer ha-Kahod (the Book 
of the Divine Majesty) is regarded as a genu- 
ine production of his pen. His most important 
work is Sefer Hasidtm (the Book of the Pious), 
of which the best edition is that by Wistinetzld 
(Berlin, 1891-93). It contains refiections on 
morality, and ascetic and mystical sentences. 
Only the first 26 sections are regarded as com- 
1 ^ from Judah. Judah and his school made a 
distinction between the divine Being which is 
supmor to all human perception and the divine 
Majesty which is revealed to men and angels. 
He was not a great thinker, like Ibn-Ezra and 
Maimonides; but his writings reveal a noble 
character, lofty aspirations, and an ardent de- 
sire to discover the deepest truths set forth in 
the Bible. Consult: Zunz, Literaturgesohichte 
der Sgnagogalen Poesie (Berlin, 1864) ; Gr&tz, 
Oesrhichfe der Juden, vol vi (3d ed., T^ipzig, 
1894) ; Schloessinger, in The Jewish Encyclo- 
p mdxa (New York, 1904). 

JUD A ISM . See Jews; Zionist Movement 

JUDAJZEBS, jfiMh-Iz'erz. A name given to 
certain of the early converts to Christianity 
who wished to retain the rites and ceremonies 
of the Jewish law, particularly circumcision. 
They were Jews in race and appear to have 
been of two classes — som#* considering the law 
as binding only on Christians who were also 
Jews, others wishing to make it obKgatorv on 
Gentile converts also. The Apostolic Council 
(see Jebusalem, Councils of) decided against 
the latter view. These Christians were particu- 
larly hostile to Paul and were opposed by him 
with much warmth, especially in the letter to 
the Galatians. Owing to his influence and the 
increasing number of Gentile converts, they be- 
came less and less important and finally disap- 
peared. See Ebionites; Nazasene; Paul. 

JU^AS THE Apostle. One of the Twelve 
Apostles, mentioned only by Luke as the elev- 
enth in both his lists (Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 
13). He is probably to be identified with the 
Thaddfl^us of Mark iii. 18 and the Lebbseiis, sur- 
named Thaddseus, of the King James Version of 
Matt. X. 3 (see Thaddmus), and with Judas, 
"not Iscariot,” of John xiv. 22. The name of 
his father (not "brother,” as in the King James 
Version) was James (q.v.). Nothing certain is 
known of Judas beyond tbe fact that he was one 
of the Twelve, and as one of that circle nothing 
is recorded of him beyond the questiim contained 
in the above passage in John — a question which 
would seem to indicate that he shared in the 
Nationalist views of contemporary Judaism, 
which looked for an earthly Messianic kingdom 
whose establishment would extend to the non- 
Jewish world. He is not to be identified viith 
Judas the brother of the Lord, for the latter 
could not fulfill the conditions of eligibility to 
the Twdve required by Acts i. 21, 22. 

JUDA8 THE Lobd’b Bbotheb (named Juda 
in the King James Versiem of Mark vi. 3). 
One of the brothers of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 55; 
Mark vi. 3). With the other brethren of Jesus 
— James, Joses, and Simon — ^he was not a be- 
liever in the Messiah until after the Resurrec- 
tion (J6hn vii. 6; cf. Mark iii. 21 with 31; 
Acts i. 14), Beyond the hints that he was in 
Jerusalem after the Ascension (Acts i. 14) and 
was a married man (1 Cor. ix. 6), nothing is 
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known of him in the New Testament, unless, 
with tradition, supported by some scholars, the 
Epistle of Jude (q.v.) be ascribed to him. As 
to the discussion whether he was a full or half 
brother or a cousin of Jesus, sec Bbethskn of 
T HE Lo rd, the. 

JUDAS BAB'SABBAS (from Heb. YeMdOh, 
Judah, and Aram. Bar, son, and possibly shahhia, 
sabbatii, although other equivalents are pos- 
sible). A member of the Jerusalem church, who 
with Silas was the bearer of a decree from the 
Apostles and elder brethren to the brethren in 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia (Acts xv. 22-33). 
He IS described as a man of eminence and a 
prophet. Further than this, nothing is defi- 
nitely known of him. That he was a brother of 
Joseph Barsabbas is only an inference. 

JUDAS ISGABIOT, Is-kftr'I-ot. One of the 
Twelve Apostles of Jesus, and the one who be- 
tiayed Him, as the Evangelista are wont to 
add when they mention his name. Iscariot 
(properly Iscarioth) means ‘man of Eerioth.’ 
But the place referred to is uncertain; it may 
have been in the southern part of the territory 
assigned to Judah, the Kerioth-Hezron, or Hazor 
of Josh. XV. 25, the modem Karjetan, south of 
Hebron; or it may have been the Kerloth of 
Amos 11 2, Jer xlviii. 24, the Kir-Moah, or Ar, 
the capital of Moah, less likely is it the modem 
Kuraioa, the Korea: of Josephus (Anf , xiv, 3, 4), 
on the northeastern border of Judasa The 
father of Judas was namc‘d Simon (John xiii. 2) 
or Simon Iscariot (John vi 71, xiii 26). 

Judas was the only one of the Twelve not a 
Galilean, and his name is put last in all the 
lists. In the oldest Gospel (^Tark) there is no 
open suspicion against him, or any reference to 
the position ho held among the Twelve, prior to 
the time of the betrayal Just before the Last 
Supper, however, Mark states that Judas, one of 
the Twelve, went to the high priests to deliver 
Jesus to them, and w'hen they heard this pro- 
posal they rejoiced and promised to give him 
money, and lie began to seek liow he might con- 
veniently deliver Him up (xiv. 10, 11). At the 
supper Jesus predicts Uiat one of the number 
is to betray Him, but no name is mentioned. 
After Gethsemane Judas, at the head of an 
armed forec, comes to Jesus and gives Him a 
kiss, a prearranged sign by wliich the crowd 
identifies Jesus (xiv 43-50). With this kiss 
Judas passes out of history for the oldest narra- 
tive The other two Synoptists, Luke and Mat- 
thew, who here as elsewhere follow in general 
the narrative of Mark, add, however, at this 
point new material to the earliest tradition, 
chiefly of an interpretative character. Luke in- 
terprets Mark’s promise to give money as an 
agreement after consultation with the high 
priests and temple officers, to which Judas as- 
sents; and attributes the treason, moreover, to 
the entrance of Satan into him (xxii. 3-^). 
Matthew likewise interprets Mark’s promise as 
an agreem^t and mf^es Judas say to the 
priests, “What are ve willing to give me and I 
will ddiver him unto you?’’ The result of the 
parlc^ng is that they weigh out or pay him 
30 jiieees of silver (xxvi. 14-16). Both these 
details, the immediate payment and the exact 
amount of money, are preserved only in Mat- 
thew. In this Evangelist’s narrative of the 
Last Supper Judas is named as the traitor in 
the following words “Is it I, Rabbi? He saith 
unto him, Tnou hast said*’ (xxvi. 25). Coming 
to the fourth Evangelist, we find that it is he 
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alone who indicates any suspicion against Judas 
before the betray^ As early in his narrative 
as vL 70, Jesus is recorded as saying, “Did I 
not choose you the twelve, and one of you is a 
devil ?’’ But nowhere is there reference to money 
in connection with the betrayal, although it ^ 
BUggested, in passing, that Judas was the treas- 
urer of the IVelve (xiii. 29). The Evangelist 
does, however, distinctly ascribe the act of 
treason to devilish or Satanic influence (xiii. 2, 
27) In his record of the Last Supper he states 
that when Jesus had washed the disciples’ feet, 
He predicts His betrayal at the hands of him 
to whom He gives the bread and bitter herbs 
dipped in the sauce used at the meal, and after 
serving Judas with the morsel, He 'bids him do 
quickly what he has to do, thereupon Judas, 
evidently stricken with the consciousness that 
his purpose was known to the Master, leaves the 
room to complete his treacherous undertaking 
(xiii. 21-30). To the narrative of the arrest 
of Jesus in a place well known to Judas, the 
Evangelist adds further details, but omits the 
traitor's betraying kiss. Then for John, as for 
Mark, Judas passes out of history (xviii 1-8) 
Two accounts preserved — one by Luke (Acts L 
16-20) and the other by Matthew (xxvii. 3-10) 
—show the violent death of Judas and the name 
of the field, Aceldama, but reveal differences in 
the matter of the purchase of the land tlie land 
bought, the reason for the name Field of Blood, 
and the motive of the story A still later tradi- 
tion is the gruesome tale of Papias, which nar- 
rates that Judas first tried death by hanging, 
but was lescued, that later he 'died a horrible 
death in his own field 

In view of the criticisms, both ancient and 
modem, directed against the historicity of the 
betrayal by Judas, and in view of the diver- 
gences in the Gospel narratives, it may be well 
to call attention to certain facts. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the Gospel of Mark is the 
oldest of the Gospel narratives written by a 
friend and companion of the three prominent 
missionaries — Peter (an eyewitness of the be- 
trayal), Paul, and l^mabas In accord with 
his usual habit to state facts as he knows them 
and not to make inferences, Mark gives a 
simple, circumstantial narrative of the l^trayal, 
with not a word about the motives of Judas. 
In favor of the essential historicity of Mark’s 
narration it is to be remembered that the stoiy 
is embedded in the oldest tradition, that it is 
narrated objectively, that it accounts for the 
sudden disappearance of Judas and the election 
of Matthias, and that it is the kind of story 
that no Christian would ever think of inventing. 
The later Evangelists, as is their habit, intro- 
duce reflections and interpretations into their 
narratives, and give details according to individ- 
ual indinations and the purpose they had in 
view in writing. While Mark states only the 
facts of the betrayal, with no reflection on the 
motive and no emphasis on a money agreement 
with the priests, the later Evangelists add, along 
with other details, that there was a definite 
stipulation for a money consideration (lifotthew 
and Luke) ; that the deed was due to satanic 
influence (Luke and John) or avarice (Mat- 
thew) or both (Luke). Beyond these two hints 
the Gospels are silent as to motives. Matthew 
alone records the tradition that exactly 30 
pieces of silver were paid, because to him the 
30 piecra were the fulfillment of prophecy 
(Zeem. xi. 12, 13, quoted as if from Jeremiah). 
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Luke is interested in the explanation of the 
name Aceldama, and further in the death of 
Judas as preparing the way for the eleetion 
of Matthias. The narrative of the death of 
Judas has at least this amount of fact — that 
Judas not simply disappeared, but met a violent 
death. 

In view of the mysterv involved in Jesus* 
apparent knowledge beforehand of the character 
of Judas and his treacherous purpose, various 
attempts have been made to show that he had 
really no criminal motive in his plan. In the 
days of early Gnosticism it was held that Judas 
was, as a matter of fact, possessed of a higher 
spirituality than his fellow Apostles and brought 
about Jesus’' death because he knew it would 
destroy the power of the spirits of evil and the 
rulers of this world. Others have held that his 
act was that of one who firmly believed in Him 
and expected, as the result, to behold Jesus 
triumphantly establish himself as King — a con- 
summation no doubt ardently desired by many 
of Jesus’ followers. In more recent times it 
has been suggested that the act of Judas may 
have been prompted by a desire to place Jesus 
in a crucial position where He would be forced 
to save Himself by the exercise of supernatural 
power. On this view the betrayal was a bold 
attempt to apply a decisive test to the claim of 
Jesus as the Messiah These views, however, 
are the product of a theolo^cal desire to solve 
the problem of Jesus’ relation to the situation 
and have nothing in any of the narratives to 
su pport them. 

JuBAS KAC'GABAB^S. The hero of the 
Jewish war of independence waged against the 
Syrian kings in the second century b.g. He was 
one of five brothers, all distinguished for brav- 
ery and skill, sons of Mattat^ias, a priest of 
the order of Joarib, whose home was at Modin, 
a town about 18 miles northwest of Jerusalem. 
When a detachment of the troops of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, in the attempt to uproot the Jewish 
faith, in 168 bc., readied Modin, Mattathias 
slew the King’s officer, raised the standard of 
revolt, and with his sons fied to the mountains. 
At his death, shortly after, he committed the 
cause to his sons, appointing Judas their mili- 
tary leader. The surname of Judas was Macca- 
bflus (1 Macc. iii. 1), commonlv supposed to 
mean ’the Hammerer,’ though this u by no 
means certain. Judas was, after David, the 
greatest of Israel’s military heroes. With a 
few thousand followers he defeated four Syrian 
armies in succession, two of them immensely 
superior to hb own in numbers, and was able, 
in December, 165 B.O., to restore the Jewidi wor- 
ship at the temple, which had been discontinued 
for three years. I^e memory of this event was 
commemorated in the annual eight^y Feast 
of Dedication on the 25th Ghislev (November- 
December). From now on until his death Judas 
was the virtual head of the Jewish people, 
though he bore no official title. He did not 
assume the office of high priest as hb brother 
Jonathan did later. Extensive campa^ns were 
undertaken against enemies of die Jews on all 
sides. The l^omites to the south, the Ammon- 
ites to the east, the Arabs, and other people 
were conquered or punished for maltreatment of 
IsraeliteB. On the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
( 164 B.O ) , Lysias, guardian of the young Anti- 
odius V, invaded Judna with an army of 100, (MX) 
men and advanced to Jerusalem, after a vidn 
attempt Judas to cheek hb progress. But 


troubles at Antioch compelled Lysias to retire, 
and Judas took advantage of the opportunity to 
securer Syrian recognition of the Migious lib- 
erty of the Jews. This acoomplish^, Judas 
worked towards political independence. To this 
end he dispatched an embassy to Rome proposing 
an alliance^ hoping thereby to secure Jud»a 
against further subjection. The answer came 
too late, for dissensions among the Jews and 
the intrigues of the pro-Syrian party had proved 
fatal to his plans. Thou^ he won a glorious 
victory over the forces of Demetrius I of Syria, 
under Nicanor ( 163-162 b c ) , he was unable to 
rally the full strength of the Jews against a 
second Syrian army, and died in battle against 
hopeless odds at Elasa (161 bc.). He was 
buried in the family sepulchre at Modin and 
succeeded by his more shrewd and political 
brother, Jonathan (qv.). 

Bibliography. Ibe main sources of informa- 
tion are 1 and 2 Maccabees and Josephus* 
Ant%qu%ties, xii. Of these the narrative in 1 
Maccabees is the most reliable. Consult: Stade, 
Geaohtchte dea VoJkea Israel (Berlin, 1888); 
Emil SchUrer, History of the Jewish People in 
the Time of Jesus Christ (5 vols.. New York, 

1896) ; H. Weiss, Judas Mahkahirus (Freiburg, 

1897 ) ; Streane, The Age of the Maccabees 
(London, 1898) ; Wellhausen, Israelitische und 
judische Geschichte (Berlin, 1898). 

JUDAS MACCAHffiiUS. An oratorio by 
Handel (q.v.), first produced in London, April 
1, 1747; in the United States, Dec. 5, 1847 
(Boston). 

JITDAS 07 GALILEE. Leader of a Jew- 
ish uprising against the Romans. According to 
the only mention of him in the New Testament 
(Acts V. 37) he appeared at the time of the 
census and carried away the people with him, 
but himself perished, while all his followers 
were dispersed Probably he is to be identified 
with the Judas of Galilee (or Gamala) of 
Josephus (Ant., xviii, 1.). This Judas, along 
with Sadduk, resisted the taking of the census 
under Quirinius (6-7 ad ), instigated the peo- 
ple in the name of religion to riot and revolu- 
tion, but met with little success. Josephus does 
not record his death, but narrates that his two 
sons, Jacob and Simon, were bter put to death. 
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JDBAS TBEB {Cerds). A genus of trees 
of the family Leguminosas, named from the 
tradition that Judas hanged himself on one of 
them. The oommon Judae tree of Europe (Oar- 
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cig gHiguaatrum), a native of the eonth of 
Europe and of the warmer temperate parte of 
Aeia, has almost ort>icular, very obtuse leavei^ 
and rose-colored flowers which precede tiiem. 
The American Judas tree {Ceroia oanadenata), 
a hardy tree, which may reach a height of 40 
feet, is very similar, but has acuminate leaves. 
The flower buds of both species are frequently 
pickled in vinegar. Both species furnish a 
black-veined, strikingly beautiful wood, which 
takes an excellent polish. A third species 
(Oercts occtdentalui) occurs in the western 
United States, and one has been introduced 
from Japan {Cercta ohtneruna). All the species 
flower early in the spring and are very hand- 
some in shrubbery. 

JUDD, CiiABLEs Hubbard (1873- ). An 

Amcncan psychologist and educator. Bom at 
Bareilly, British India, he came to the United 
States in 1879 and graduated from Wesl^an 
University in 1894. Two years later he took 
his Ph D. at Leipzig He taught philosophy at 
Wesleyan University (1896-98), was professor 
of psychology at New York University (1898- 
1901 ) and at the University of Cincinnati 
(1901-02), and served as instructor (1902-04), 
assistant professor (1904-07), and professor of 
psychology and director of the psychological 
laboratory (1907-09) at Yale University, where 
he direct^ also the Summer Sehool in 1906 and 
1907 In 1909 he became professor of educa- 
tion and director of the School of Education at 
the University of Chicago He was president 
of the American Psychological Association in 
1909. Besides translating Wundt’s Outhnea of 
Paychology (3d ed , 1907), he published Oenetto 
Psychology for Teachcra ( 1903 ) ; Psychology — 
Genet al Introduction (1907), Laboratory Man- 
ual of Psychology ( 1907 ) , Laboratory Equip- 
ment for Psychological Experiments (1907). 

JUDD, Gerbit Parmlee (1803-73). An 
Hawaiian statesman, born at Paris, N. Y. He 
went as missionary physician to the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1828, w''ith the second body of mis- 
sionaries sent out from the United States. In 
1842 the King induced him to accept a govern- 
ment position, though, in order to do so, he 
was forced to sever his connection with the 
mission. From that time until 1853, when he 
was compelled by popular jealousy to retire, he 
was one of the most conspicuous flgures in 
Hawaiian politics lie was largely responsi- 
ble for the organization of a constitutional gov- 
ernment in the islands and at various times held 
different ministerial oflices, the duties of which 
he discharged with so much ability that he 
became virtually the ruler of the country. 

JUDD, Norman Buei. (1815-78) An Ameri- 
can lawyer and politician, born at Rome, N. Y. 
He was educated at the high school in his native 
city and in 1836 w'as admitted to the bar. He 
immediately removed to Chicago, HI., where he 
began practice, drew up the flrst charter of the 
incorporated city in 1837, and w'as elected its 
first city attorney. He was county attorn^ for 
Cook County in 1839 and in 1844 was elected 
to the State Legislature, of which body he re- 
mained a member by successive reflections until 
1860. Originally a Democrat, he allied himself 
with the Republican party in 1856, was a dele- 
gate to the Philadelphia Convention in that 
year, and became chairman of the Illinois State 
Cmilral Committee of the party. He held this 
position when the second Republican National 
Convention convened in Chicago in 1860, and to 
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the adroit politieal management of Judd, Joseph 
Medill, and Leonard Sw^t is probably due, as 
much as to any other one thing, the nomination 
of Lincoln for the presiden^. In 1861 he was 
appointed by President Lincoln Minister to 
Prwia, where he remained until 1865 and suc- 
cessfully exerted his influence to prevent the 
recognition of the Confederacy. Having re- 
turned to America in 1865, he was elected to 
Congp^s in 1868 and served two terms. He 
was one of the committee of managers of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s impeachment on the part of the 
House. The most important legislation of which 
he was the author was the act creating inland 
ports of entry and providing for shipment of 
goods in bond into the interior of the country. 
In 1873 he was collector of United States cus- 
toms at Chicago. For 20 years before his death 
the best-known railway lawyer in the country, 
he was closely connected at one time or an- 
other with the development of most of the great 
Western trunk lines 

JUDD, Orange (1822-92). An American 
agricultural loumalist, born near Niagara FaUs, 
N. Y He graduated at Wesleyan University 
in 1847, was €*ditor of the American Agricul- 
turist from 1853 to 1883, agricultural editor of 
the New York Times from 1855 to 1863, editor 
of the Prairie Farmer from 1883 to 1888, and 
afterward of the Orange Judd Farmer, For 
many years he exerted a marked influence on 
the agricultural progress of the I'^nited States, 
and largely through his efforts and financial 
aid the first State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion was established in 1875 at Middletown, 
Conn., in the Orange Judd Hall of Natural 
Sciences, which about that time he had donated 
to Wesleyan University. 

JUDD, Syi.verteb (1813-53) An American 
clergyman and author, bom at Westhampton, 
Mass, July 23, 1813; died at Augusta, Me.. 
Jan. 26, 1853; a son of Sylvester Judd (1789- 
1860), the antiquary Judd, who was brought 
up in the orthodox faith of New England, was 
sent to Yale College, whence he was graduated in 
1836 Soon after leaving Yale he ehanged his 
religious opinions and entered the Cambridge 
(Mass ) Divinity School, was graduated in 1840, 
and thereupon became pastor of a Unitarian 
church in Augusta, Me , where he remained un- 
til his death. While a divinity student, he 
wrote A Young Man^a Account of his Conversion 
from Calvinism, He was author also of J/ar- 
garet' A Tale of the Real and Ideal (1845), 
a romance which had some vogue, being highly 
praised by Lowell and containing some good 
descriptions, although a very uneven perform- 
ance; a chaotic Unitarian dramatic poem, en- 
titled Philo: An Erangeliad (1850); another 
romance, Richard Edney and the ^vemor'a 
Family: A Rua-Urban Tale (1850), a parallel 
tale to Margaret; and The Church: In a Senes 
of Diacoursea (1857). He also lectured on so- 
cial questions, particularly against intemper- 
ance, slavery, and war. He wrote also a Hia- 
tory of Hadley (new ed., 1905). Consult his 
lAfe and Character, by Hall (Northampton, 
Mass, 1882). 

JUDE. See Judas the Lord’s Brother. 

JUDE, Epistle of. The last of the 21 Epis- 
tles of the New Testament. It is both an ex- 
hortation (vs. 3) and a reminder (5) to the 
beloved readers in view of the presence in their 
churches of ungodly men who deny Christ as the 
Lord and are rail of lust. The reminder (5-19), 
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baaed on referencoa to Qod’a dealings with the 
ungodly in the post, la methodically arranf^ in 
fire aectiona, in each of which the historic^ ease 
is first BtaM and then followed by a clause In* 
troduced by the favorite apocalyptic ‘‘these,** 
indicating the points of comparison between the 
present ungodly and those of the pMt, e.g., 
denial and lust. In these two main points they 
are like the t^ple in the Wilderness, the fallen 
angels, and the Sodomites (5-8), but are imlike 
Michael, who did not blaspheme (9-10) , they 
are like Cain the blasphemer, Balaam the lust- 
ful, Korah the denier, but are unlike nature, 
which follows the divine order (11-13); they 
are like the ungodly of Enoch (14-16) and the 
lustful mockers of whom the Apostles spoke 
(17-10). Tlie exhortation (20-23) bids them 
not only to preserve themselves in (lod’s love, by 
building themselves up by faith, prayer, and 
hope, but also to act aggressively, though lov- 
ingly, with the ungodly, to the end that those 
who are not too far gone may yet be saved. The 
contents reveal both in language and thou^t 
close aflSnitics to apocalyptic literature, espe- 
cially to Enoch (quoted in 14-15) and Assump- 
tion (Testament) of Moses (0), allusions to 
both of which books appear in almost every 
verse. 

The emphasis on the denial and the lust of the 
ungodly reveals the presence in the churches of 
a mischievous tendency which in general may be 
called Gnosticism, i.e., a one-sid^ intellectual- 
ism which is chary of the ethical imperative. 
The theoretical aberration does not seem to have 
advanced so fai as the Docetism of the Johan- 
nine and Ignatian Gnostics, but seems rather to 
be Antinomianism, the well-known and popular 
caricature of Paul’s doctrine of freedom. At all 
events, it is the practical rather than the specu- 
lative heresy which receives the brunt of the 
author’s serious denunciations. Unlike the Gnos- 
tics of John and Ignatius, who are simply sepa- 
ratists and individualists, caring nothing for 
brotherly love, these ungodly are both separa- 
tists (19) and gross materialists — ^lascivious, 
gluttonous ( 12 /, and avaricious (11, 16). 

The author was on the point of writing a gen- 
eral homily on “our common salvation,” but, on 
hearing of the conduct of the ungodly at the 
love feasts (12), writes instead the specific re- 
minder and exhortation. Possibly, but not cer- 
tainly, the people addressed are to be sought in 
Antioch of Syria, a theory which would account 
for their acquaintance with Paul and the Apos- 
tles, for the prevalence of Gentile vices, and for 
the apparently sudden appearance of the Gnos- 
tics. The style of the author is clear and me- 
thodical, influenced largely by the apocalyptic 
tvpe, with which he is at home. His thought, 
though mainly Jewish-Christian in tone, is not 
uninfluenced by the Pauline Christianity. His 
ethical feeling, with its prophetic emphasis on 
mercy and love, is vigorous and wholesome. 
Were it not for the words “brother of James’* in 
the first verse, we should be perplexed to know 
what Jude was meant, as there were many of 
that name in the first century. Assuming, how- 
ever, the genuineness of the words, there is noth- 
ing in the rest of the letter which absolutely ex- 
cludes toe traditional ascription of authorship 
to Jude, the brother of the l^rd; for the author 
still uses freely the Jewish apocalypses, and the 
Gnosticism is of an incipient, undeveloped char- 
acter speculatively. There is no reference to toe 
teiiq»l^ BO referenoe to persecutienB. A date be- 


tween 70-80 AJ>. after Nero and before Domi- 
tian is not improbable. That Jude is earlier 
than 2 Peter may be confidently asserted. It 
is, however, an open question whether 2 Peter 
borrowed from Jude or both borrowed mdepend- 
ently from a third unknown apocalyptic source. 

Bibliography. Spitta, Der moeiie Brief dee 
Petrua und der Brief dee Judae (Halle, 1885) ; 
Von Soden, Handkommentar zum neuen Teeta- 
ment, vol. iii, part li (Freiburg, 1892) ; Kfihl, 
Die Bnefe Petn und JudcB (6to ed., Gottingen, 
1897 ) ; Zahn, Einleitung in doe neue Testament 
(2d ed., Leipzig, 1900) ; Bigg, A Critical and 
Eaegctical Commentary on the Epistles of 8t. 
Peter and 8t. Jude (New York, 1901) ; G Holl- 
mann, in J. Weiss, Die Schriften des neuen Tee- 
tament (Gottingen, 1908) ; J. B. Mayor, in Ex- 
positor^e Creek Testament (New York, 1910) , 
also the full discussions by F. H Chase, in Hast- 
ings, Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii (ib., 1899), 
and James Moffatt, in his Introduction to the 
Literature of the New Testament (ib., 1911). 

JUDEIC]^ yoO^dtK, Jouann Fbiedbich 
( 1828-94). A German forester, born at Dres- 
den and educated in forestry at Tharandt and in 
political economy at Leipzig. He served in toe 
8axon and Bohemian forestoy departments and 
in 1862 became head of the new school at Weiss- 
wasscr, whence four years after he returned to 
Tharandt as director. His most important work 
is the textbook Die Forstcinrichtung (6th ed , 
1903). In addition he edited the seventh and 
eighth editions of Ratzeimrg's Die Waldvcrder- 
her und ihic Feinde (1876, 1885-95), contrib- 
uted to Lorey’s Handhuch der For stimssen^chaft 
(1887-88), and edited the Foist- und Jagd- 
kalendcr (1882 et seq.) and the Tharandter 
forsthche Jahrhuch (1867-87). 

JUDGE (OF., Fr juge, from Lat. judex, 
judge, from jus, law -f dicere, to say) One 
who finds a judgment, especially a presiding 
magistrate in a court of justice. The proceed- 
ings of courts of justice may be (a) to main- 
tain the order of judicial procedure and make 
provision for the execution of judgments, (6) 
to find and interpret the legal rule or rules ap- 
plicable to each case, (c) to determine what 
the facts in the case are, or at least what facts 
shall be taken to be proved 

While all these different functions frequently 
are discharged by a single authority, they fre- 
quently are separated. Representatives of the 
people, not otherwise connected with the admin- 
istration of justice, are frequently charged with 
the decision of questions of fact and sometimes 
with toe decision of questions both of fact and 
of law. This last separation was regularly 
made in the Greek democracies, in tlic Roman 
Republic, and in the early German tribes. A 
ma^strate who was not simply a judicial officer, 
but who also had duties of general administra- 
tion, including, in some instances, military 
duties — an artoon or prsetor or prince or hun- 
dredman — ^presided over toe administration of 
justice, but judgment was rendered by represen- 
tatives of the people — by dikasts or judices, or 
(among the Germans) by all the freemen (Con- 
trary to our modem usage, the term “judge** was 
not regularly applied to the presiding magis- 
trate, but to the representatives of the people 
who actually foimd the judgment Among the 
Grermans it was frequently applied to the wise 
men or law speakers, who suggested the judg- 
ment which the folkmoot approved or rejected. 
The term “Judge** was not applied to toe presid- 
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ing magistrate by the Romans until, in the 
Imperial period, he had become judge of the 
I law and the facts. 1 he term began to be ap- 
; plied to the presiding official by the Germans 
i when he began (m the Frankish Empire) to ob- 
[ tarn a considerable degree of control over the 
I findings of the popular court. The relatively 
• modern usage of describing the presiding inagis- 
' trate as judge even when, as in English criminal 
procedure, he has no control over the judgment, 
is connef'tcd with the change which has set^rated 
judicial from general administration. 

With tlie establishment of a separate and in- 
dependent judiciary, placed beyond the reach of 
governmental interference, it has been found 
practicable, in all countries except those of the 
English law, to intrust to the judges the power 
of decision on the facts as well as on the law in 
civil cases In criminal cases, however, the sys- 
tem of popular judgment has not only main- 
tained itself in English law, but, after disap- 
pearing for centuries, has been reestablished on 
the continent of Europe. So recent, however, 
has been the introduction of the jury system in 
continental procedure that the inquisitorial 
ti editions of the intermediate period are still 
strong, and the judge, to English eyes, seems 
to combine judicial functions with those of a 
public prosecutor. Cf. Court, Magistrate. 

JUDGE, WiixiAM guAN (1851-90). An 
Irish -American Thcosophist, born at Dublm. He 
came to the United States in 1864 and with his 
father practiced law in New York City from 
1872 to 1880 Tie then founded, with Madame 
Blavathky and Colonel Olcott, the Theosophical 
Society of America, as secretary of which he trav- 
eled in South and Central America, the West 
Indies, and Kurojie. See Theosophical Society. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE. The prosecutor on a 
general court-martial or military commission. 
In the United States the Judge Advocate is usu- 
ally detailed at the same time the authority for 
jdie convening of the court is issued and, in 
specially important cases, is a member of the 
Judge-Advocate-fJenerars department. In the 
British army such duties devolve upon a spe- 
cially detail^ staff officer or the prisoner’s com- 
Wiiiding officer. Jn district or regimental court- 
martials the latter officer is usually represented 
6y the regimental adjutant The prisoner has 
the light to call on any regimental olficer to 
speak in his behalf. See Judge- Advocate-Gen- 
eral, Courts, Military, Military Law, under 
which latter heading the duties of the Judge 
Advocate in courts-martial are discussed. 

JUDGE- ADVOCATE -GENEBAL. The 
head of the bureau of military justice in the 
United States army. He is the custodian of 
the records of all general courts-martial, courts 
of inquiry, militarv commissions, and of all 
papers relating to the title of lands under the 
control of the War Department, except the 
Washington Aqueduct and the public buildings 
and grounds in the District of Columbia. The 
officers of his department render opinions upon 
legal questions when called upon by the proper 
airthority. The Judge-Advocate-General has the 
rank of brigadier general and is the legal ad- 
viser of the Secretarv of War and of the War 
Department. A similar department exists in all 
European armies, that of England differing in 
that the Judge-Advocate-General is selected from 
among the high civil judiciary. See Courts, 
M ilita ry; Mh.ttary Law. 

JUDG]^, Book oi* (Heb. BhdphStim^ Gk. 


Kplrai, kntaif Lat. Ltber Judicum). A book 
of the Old Testament, recording the achieve- 
ments of a number of leaders at different periods 
in the early history of the Hebrews, who in the 
book itself and elsewhere are called judges. 
(See Judges of Israel.) It cannot be said to 
be a history, properly speaking The events re- 
corded in it do not follow each other chronologi- 
cally, nor is there any other order to be per- 
ceived in their arrangement. The contents of 
the book may be summarized as follows* An 
introduction, giving an account of the invasion 
of western Palestine by the several tribes, their 
conquests and settlements, and the agreement 
reached with the Canaanit(», continuing the nar- 
rative from Jos. xxiv. 28 (chaps i-ii. 6). 2. 

Chapters ii. 6-xii, an account of the deeds of a 
number of heroes: (a) Othniel ben-Kenaz, a 
Judeean, in conflict with Cushan-Rishathaim, 
King of Aram-Naharaim , (6) Ehud, a Benja- 
mito, against Moab, (r) Sbamgar against the 
Philistines; (d) Deborah and Barak against 
Sisera, (c) Grideon, the Manassitc, against the 
Midianites, (/) Abimelecli, son of Gideon, 
against the Shechemites, (^) Tola, of the clan of 
Issachar; (h) Jair, the Gileadite (ManassehT); 
(i) Jephthah against the Ammonites, to whom 
are added Ibzan, Elon (of Zebulon), and Abdon 
(chap. xii. 8~15), probably representing clans 
rather than individuals 3 Story of Samson and 
his exploits (chaps, xiii-xvi) 4. Chapters 
xvii-xxi, two narratives* (a) migration of the 
Danites and establishment of a sanctuary at 
Dan: (b) an outrage committed upon a traveler 
by the Benjamites, and the revenge taken upon 
the trilie by a combination formed against it. 
The stories of Eli and Samuel, who are by Jew- 
ish tradition counted among the judges, are told 
in the First Book of Samuel (q.v.). 

A peculiar pragmatism is noticeable in this 
book. The history of the period is set forth in 
such a manner as to show the truth of the gen- 
eral thesis that obedience to the laws of Yahwe 
brings deliverance and prosperity, while foreign 
oppression and adversity are the signs of 
YiAwe’s anger, caused by disobedience and idol- 
atry TTiere is, therefore, a curious alternation 
between periods of foreign invasion and oppres- 
sion and those of native victories and govern- 
ment by judges, corresponding to the religious 
attitude of the people The twelve tribes of the 
Hebrew confederation are pictured as dwelling 
in the territory assigned to them by Joshua, but 
not united except in cases of emergency for self- 
defense. The loose union among the Hebrew 
clans is a part of the picture which corresponds 
to conditions as they existed before the days of 
Saul, and the two tales added to the Book of 
Judges (chaps xvii-xxi) form valuable material 
for reconstructing a picture of the religious and 
social culture in the earlier period of Hebrew 
history It is evident from these stories that 
the religious practices and ideas of the Hebrews 
did not differ materially from those of the sur- 
rounding nations They correspond to the con- 
ditions presupposed in the earlier strata of the 
Pentateuch (q.v ) rather than to those clearly 
reflected in the later. 

So far as the literary structure of the Book 
of Judges is concerned, it betrays the same com- 
posite character as the Pentateuch and Joshua. 
Some scholars have held that to a certain extent 
the same sources were used, and that especially 
the so-called Elohist and Yahwdst (q.v.) were 
drawm upon. There is much to be said, how- 
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e^er, in favor of asBuming different Bonreet for 
Jud^ from those found in Joshua and the Pen- 
tateuch. The stories in Judges are so promiscu- 
ous in character, so independent of each other, 
that it IS not easy to assume a systematically 
arranged source. On the other hand it is also 
evident that the compilation did not end with the 
death of Samson, but was carried on into the 
days of Eli and Samuel. The deliverance from 
the Philistines and such a farewell address as 
is ascribed to Samuel (1 Sam. xii) are exactly 
in the style of the narrative in Judges and of 
the redactor who added the introduction to 
Judges It is therefore safe to assume that this 
compilation was carried down to the death of 
Samuel at least, so that the present break be- 
tween Judges and Samuel is an arbitrary one. 
Consult the commentaries of Studer (1842), 
Bortheau (1862; 2d ed., 1883), Keil (1874), 
Black (1802), Oettli (1893), Moore (1895), 
Budde (1897), Nomack (1902), Lagrange 
(1903), ThateW (1911); Budde, Rtchter und 
Samuel (Giessen, 1800) ; Frankenberg, Die Com- 
poetiton des deuteronomtochen Richterhuchs 
(Marburg, 1895) ; and the introductions to the 
Old Testament by Kuenen, Bleek-Wellhausen, 
Kbnig, Driver (2d ed., 1910), and Selim (2d 
ed., 1914). 

JUDGES’ CAVE. See Regicides’ Cave. 

JUDGES OF ISRAEL (Heb. shdphdffm). A 
name given to the leaders who at various inter- 
vals directed the affairs of the Israelites from 
the death of Joshua to the reign of Saul. In 
Tyre and its colony Carthage, shophet {auffete) 
was the title of the two chief magistrate, while 
the term shapitu in Asqrria seems to have sig- 
niffed a leader of a band. The second mean- 
ing seems to correpond more nearly to that in 
ancient Israel, thoi4fh after the organization of 
the Kingdom it natorally came to denote a ju- 
dicial position. The root shaphat means **to 
judge,” and the leader of a tribe, who avenges 
its wrongs, may always have been thought of as 
inflicting jud^ent upon it. Their names were 
Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Barak, Gidecm, Tola, 
Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Samson, Eli, 
SamueL The account of their deeds is given in 
the Book of Judges and the First Book of Sam- 
uel (qq.v.) . Wi&out the last two, whose caremrs 
are recorded in the Book of Sunuel, the number 
of judges is 12; with Eli and Samuel, as well 
as Deborah and Abimelech, the number is 16. 
Judges are merely a series of heroes and cham- 
pions, quite independent of one another. Certain 
recollections of them survived to later times and, 
combined with legends, folklore, and myth, grad- 
ually took shape as a continuous narrative of 
the exploits of these vindicators or deliverers. 
Tribal history among the H^rews, as among 
Anabs, is largely taken up with deputes and 
quarrels among clans, with petty wars, with 
warding off attacks, or with making sallies upon 
other clans. Of the 16 names included by tra- 
dition under the appellation judges, nine are 
heroes belonging to one clan or the other, of 
whom some mighty deeds are told; three (Ibzan, 
Elon, and Abdcm) rq>resent clans rather than in- 
dividuals; one (Deborah) is a prophetess who 
by her influence brought about a great combi- 
natiem of clans for tiie attack upon a common 
enemy; another (Samson) is a semimytiiicai 
personi^ totally different in character from the 
other ju^pes; a third (Eli) is essentially a 
priest; while Samuel is an influential seer. It 
be seen from this how confusing it is to 


group these names tc^gether and rqgard them as 
performing the same functiems. According to 
tradition, the period covered by the judm is 400 
years. The chronological scheme whidi counts 
480 years, i.e., 12 generations of 40 years, be- 
tween the Ex^us and the dedication of Solo- 
mon’s temple has the appearance of being arti- 
flcial, but it is not impossible that the Hebrews 
began their invasion of Palestine in the fifteenth 
c^entury, as the Tell el-Amama tablets (q.v.) in- 
dicate how vigorously the Habiri are pushing 
their way into the country in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century See Judges, Book of, 
and the articles on individual judgf»s. 

JUDGMENT (OF., Fr. jugement, from ML. 
judicamentumf judgment, from Lat judicare^ to 
judge, from fudex, judge, from ;ua, right, law -f- 
d%cere, to say). In logic, the act of distin- 
^ishing an element within the unity of an ob- 
ject of thought and of recognizing the function of 
that element as giving character to that object 
In the above d^nition the term “act” means 
function, without any metaphysical connotation, 
and the term “obje^ of thought” is not used 
to exclude objects of perception or of emotion. 
We may think about what we perceive or about 
what we feel. When we thus tliink about our 
perceptions or our emotions, they become objects 
of thought, while they may still remain objects 
of perception or of emotion. We may thus pass 
judgment upon any objects whatever— objects 
perceived, remembered, imagined, feared, hoped 
for, willed, etc. — and the element distinguished 
within the unity of such an object may be of 
any description whatever — a sense quality, a 
sense intensity, an affective tone, or what not. 
Traditional logic distinguishes within the judg- 
ment three parts: subje^, predicate, and copula. 
Not all of these, however, are really parts of a 
judgment. The predicate is the element within 
the unity of the object of thought, recognized as 
giving character to that object. Thus, in the 
judfi^ent “Sugar is sweet,” sweetness forms the 
predicate of the judgment. What the subject 
of a judgment is has been a moot question 
Traditional logic gives only a formal definition, 
saying that it is that of which the predicate is 
assert. But the question arises. Of what is 
the predicate asserted? In the judgment “man 
is an animal” there would be no question, per- 
haps, that the subject is the complex object of 
thought called man, which an element, viz, an- 
imality, within the complex is recognized as 
quallfpng. But how about such a judgment 
as is expressed by saying, “The house I saw yes- 
terday was bumra down this morning”’ Tradi- 
tional logic would answer bv saying that the 
subject in this case is completely expressed in 
the phrase “the house I saw yesterday.” If this 
is true, then the subject in this jud^ent does 
not perform the same l(^cal function as was 
performed by the subject in the judgment last 
discussed. The subjert here woiud not be the 
complex object of thou^t which an element 
within the complex is recognized as qualifying. 
It would be a complex which an element outside 
of the complex is recognized as qualifying. To- 
tal combustion this morning is not a feature of 
the complex ifiiject of thought which is ade- 
quately expresBM by the phrase '*the house I 
saw yesterday.” It is a feature of the object of 
thought adequately expressed by the phrase 
“the house which I saw j^esterday and which 
burned down this morning.” llierefore, if 
the subject performs the same function in 
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ibis judraent aa in the judgment ‘‘Man is 
an animiA/’ then the subject is the total object 
of thought which is expressed by the phrase 
given in the last sentence. This view of the case 
reduces all judgments, so far as concerns the 
relation between subj^ and predicate, to one 
type which since Kant’s day has been called ana- 
lytical. (See Analytic Judgment.) It does 
not deny the synthetical character of thought 
in judgment, but holds that the synthesis is all 
represented in the logical subjelrt, while the 
analysis is represented, at least in part, in the 
logical predicate. According to this view, there- 
fore, all judgments may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing formula: A certain object of thought, 
which may be identified by a certain character- 
istic or complex of characteristics, is further 
qualified by the mark or marks signalized in the 
predicate. According to another interpretation 
of the function of the subject in such judgments, 
the subject is not the total complex within which 
the predicate is an element, but it is an object 
of thought of smaller connotation (qv ), which 
the predicate extends by adding to its content 
According to this view, some judgments may be 
expressed in the following formula: A cciiain 
object of thought which is expressed by a certain 
term is in synthesis with another object of 
thought expressed by another term. This view 
makes the relation between subject and predi- 
cate one of synthesis, and therefore classifies all 
judgments of this sort as aynthettcdl. If con- 
cepts were fixed and immutable things, as many 
thinkers regard them, then the latter view alone 
would be tenable. But concepts are constantly 
changing, hence it is perfectly permissible to 
maintain, as the former view does, that in what 
are called i^thetical judgments the predicate 
redefines and requalifies the subject In other 
words, the synthetical judgment, a posteriori, 
is a recognition of a modification of the object 
of thought The judgment does not give to the 
subject new features, but recognizes them as 
having already appeared in the subject and as 
therefore necessitating a new analysis. This is 
true even of Kant’s a priori synthetical judg- 
ments, ie., judgments which, it is alleged, com- 
bine different conceptions independently of ex- 
perience It 18 a misrepresentation to say that 
the combination is independent of experience. 
Peripherally originated experience ( = experi- 
ence due to sense stimuli acting upon the outer 
and not the brain end of sensory nerves) may 
indeed have never contained certain elements in 
certain combinations, yet we may think them as 
so combined. But we must remember that all 
experience is not peripherally originated We 
have many experiences, eg., of memory and of 
fantasy, which are centrally originated. In 
many such experiences combinations of objects 
take place pari passu with acts of judgment, 
but it is important to distinguish between the 
formation, i.e., the conscious appearance, of 
such combinations and the analysis of them in 
judgment. Now, since we can thus distinguish 
between the formation and the analysis of com- 
binations, we ought in the intere^ of clear 
thinking to avoid calling the formation by a 
name that historically nas been the specific 
term to designate only this analysia The word 
“judgment,” therefore, is improperly wplied to 
the so-called acts of synthesis. Judgment, 
strictly so called, never sjmthesises, but always 
analyzes; but that analysis always presupposes 
a syntheiiis, i.e., an appearance of a complex in 


consciousness. If, however, by ^nthesis is 
meant an act of combining what at mrst appears 
out of combination — ^a meaning which seems to 
prevail in Kant’s works — ^then analysis does not 
presuppose synthesis. Sometimes, it is true, 
elements appear temporarily apart from each 
other and then subsequently appear in combi- 
nation; but this is not always the case, and it 
is convenient to use the word “synthesis” in the 
sense, not of a subsequent combination of ele- 
ments at first separate, but of a conscious ap- 
prehension of elements in combination Now the 
question arises: If synthesis thus defined does 
not always involve judgment, does it not always 
involve thought? The answer depends upon the 
meaning of the word “thought.” If one defines 
the term as Hegel did, viz , as the consciousness 
of objects in relation, then of course, by the very 
definition, the question is answered affirmatively 
If, on the contrary, one defines thought as Lotze 
did, viz, as a comparing and judging activity, 
then the ouestion must be answer^ negatively. 
Lotze’s polemic against Hegel on this point was 
due to an entire misunderstanding of Hegel’s 
position. We may gather up the results of this 
discussion of the nature of the logical subject by 
saying that it is the complex object of thought 
recognized in the act of judgment as containing 
within its complexity the element functioning as 
predicate. The logical copula is the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the element functioning as 
predicate is included within the complex func- 
tioning as subject In other words, the copula 
of any judgment is that element in the act of 
jud^ent which difierentiates it from a mere 
envisaging of a complex without analysis of it; 
it is the act of analysis of a recognized 
synthesis. 

An objection which at first sight seems to bear 
hard against this description of the fimetion of 
judgment and of the elements of judgment is 
that it reduces judgment to tautology. If we 
judge of “the house which I saw yesterday and 
which was burned down this morning” that it 
did burn down this morning, we have made no 
advance, it is claimed. The objection, however, 
confuses logical thought with the verbal expres- 
sion of it. Unless there is some exceptional 
reason for repetition of the expression of some 
distinct element in the complex object of 
thought, such repetition is idle But when one 
recognizes a complex object of thought as con- 
stituted of certain features, this is not tautol- 
ogy. A recognition and expression of the actual 
stote of facts is not a tautology, but a truth. 
It will be observed that so far nothing has been 
said to the effect that the subject is always a 
noun substantive with its qualifiers: the predi- 
cate, an adjective or some adjectival word or 
phrase; while the copula is always some part 
of the verb to he. The reason for this omission 
is that such a statement, so far as it is true, 
is a matter of language, not of logic. But not 
all of it is true. Not to speak of languages in 
which there are no adjectives as distinct from 
verbs or from substantives, the copula is always 
expressed by the whole sentence, not by some 
part of the verb to he or its equivalents hi other 
languages, except in those few cases where some 
part of that verb is the whole sentence, e.g , est 
in Latin. 

The relation between judgments and concepts 
may be stated thus: No concrat (q.v.) can be 
formed without an act of ju^mment. Such a 
concept as that of cat, e.g., is the result of pre- 
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viouB judgments which reoofipoized within certain 
complex objects of thought certain constant 
eloinents. The first objects of thought that ap- 
peal in the histoiy of any thinker are without 
doubt individual percepts. Subsequently we 
have individual objects of memory, of imagina- 
tion, etc. The comparison of such objects with 
each other results, when they are alike, in a 
judgment which predicates of these objects simi- 
lar qualities. Our concepts are such similar 
qualities or complexes of qualities as are thought 
to characterize various individual objects. Thus 
the concept eat is that complex of qualities 
which, it is judged, characterize in common the 
various individual cats. These conceptual ele- 
ments do not exist m eonsciousncss in separa- 
tion from the other qualities which go to make 
the individual percepts, remembered objects, etc. 
They are merely distinguished from these other 
qualities. A concept once formed by an act of 
judgment may be made the basis upon which 
further judgmental operations are conducted. 
Thus, once equipped with the concept cat, a sci- 
entist may proceed to various zoological judg- 
ments about feline characteristics which the or- 
dinary man knows nothing about. Thus, we 
see that concepts always result from judgments, 
but many judgments result from the fact that 
we have previously formed concepts. Judgment 
is related to reasoning in the following manner: 
as thought becomes more developed, judgments 
are made which are recognized as being true be- 
cause other judgments are true. Tliis oomplex 
intellectual process in which a judgment is made 
and IS likewise judged to rest upon the truth 
of some other judgment is called reasoning. 

Judgments are usually divided into three 
classes: singular, particular, and universal. Sin- 
^fular, or blotter individual, judgments are those 
m which the subject is some single object of 
thought, e g., this cat. Universal judgments 
are Uiose in which the predicate is asserted to 
qualify not only the single object or the several 
similar objects which psychologically function 
as subjects, but all similar objects, though not 
present in consciousness at the time of judg- 
ment. Thus, in the judgment “All material 
bodies gravitate,” I mav have in mind only the 
image of two individual objects moving towards 
eadi other, and may in the jud^ent be actually 
analyzing out of the complex image this move- 
ment towards i*ach other and recognizing it as 
diaracterizing the complex. But this is not the 
whole of the matter. I recognize this analysis 
as good not only for this particular complex, 
but for all other complexes in which material 
objects are component elements. Such universal 
judgments are always the result of induction 
(q.v.). Particular judgments are either sum- 
maries of the results of several individual judg- 
ments or they are universal judgments in dis- 
guise. Thus, when we say “Some vertebrates 
are mammals,” we may mean merely that in 
past experience we have had some individual 
percepts in which the character of mammalian- 
ism was a feature of vertebrate animals. Or we 
may mean that beyond the bounds of our past 
experience likewise there are some mammalian 
vertebrates to be found. In the latter case we 
are making an induction, and, if we expressed 
ourselves adequately, we sho^d say all cats, 
dogs, horses, monkeys, etc., are mammals. The 
connection between the qualities of vertebrate- 
ness and mammalianism is not unconditional, 
but is conditioned upon the presence of other 


qualities which are found only in dogs, etc., 
and not in fishes and the like. Either b^use 
we do not know the qualities or do not care to 
name them, we say “some vertebrates.” 

Consult: Kant, Kritik of Judgment, translated 
with introduction and notes by J. H. Bernard 
(New York, 1892) ; Jerusalem, D%e VriheUa- 
functum (Vienna, 1805) ; Marbe, Eatperimen- 
tele-paycholoqtaohe Untersuchungen ilher das 
UrtheU (Leipzig, 1901 ) ; Ruyssen, Essen sur 
revolution psychologique du jugement (Paris, 
19(^4) ; Kant, Critique of JEsthetic Judgment, 
translated with seven introductory essays by 
J. C Meredith (Oxford, 1911), H. L. Hollings- 
worth, Easperimental Studies in Judgment (New 
York, 1914) ; M. il. H. King, Judgment (ib., 
1911) , and the authorities referred to under 
Logic. 

JUDGMENT. An intermediate or final de- 
termination or adjudication of the rights of the 
parties to an action or proceeding by a court of 
justice. Where it determines some of the rights 
of the parties, but is incomplete because all the 
questions raised by the issues are not settled or 
the extent of the relief fixed or defined, a judg- 
ment is called interlocutory, as there is some- 
thing reserved for future determination. For 
example, if A sues B and the court determines 
as a matter of law that A is entitled to recover, 
but the accounts are so complicated that the 
court finds it necessary to direct a reference and 
an accounting to determine the exact amount 
due, an interlocutory judgment directing recov- 
ery and accounting will be rendered, and after 
the amount due has been reported by the ref- 
eree, a final judgment for such sum will be 
entered. Scweral codes of procedure have abol- 
ished the use of the term “intcrloc'utory judg- 
ment” and designate as an order cweiy direction 
or determination of the court which is not a 
final disposition of the action Under the com- 
mon-law practice, however, there is a distinction 
in that an order, as distinguished from a judg- 
ment, does not settle any principal question in 
controversy, but merely some point of practice 
or some question collaterdl to the main issue 

A judgment is final when it disposes of or 
concludes an action so that it is at an end, even 
though it does not settle all of the rights of 
the parties. It is usually rendered at Uie end 
of the trial of an action, but may be entered 
upon a default in pleading or as a result of the 
nonappearance of, or abandonment of the action 
by, either party, or on a confession of judgment. 

In its more tcKhnical sense the term “judg- 
ment” applies only to the adjudication of a 
court of law, the term “decree” bemg employed 
to descrilie the determination of a cause by a 
court of equity. (See Decree, Equity; Ghait- 
CEBT, Court of.) Under most codes of pro- 
cedure where the former material variances In 
practice in law and equity have been abolished,^ 
the term “judgment” is now generally used to 
desimate the final determinations of the courts 
in idl cases, both in law and equity; but botJi 
courts and attorneys constantljr use the term 
“decree” as a matter of description in the older 
and more accurate sense. Judgments are dis- 
tinguished from findings (see I^nding) of fact 
or law, in that the latter are onl^ formal expres- 
sions of the conclusions of a judge or referee 
and do not award relief. 

Ju^jpnents are usually entered or docketed in 
the cMffice of the clerk of the court in which they 
are rendered. This consists of an entry of a 
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brief descripidon of the judgment, containing 
the names of the parties, designating the suc- 
cessful party, the date of recovery, the date 
docketed, and the amount awarded therein. The 
book in which this entry is made is called the 
do^ct of judgments, and is a public record, ac- 
cessible for examination by any person who 
cares to examine it. If an execution is issued, 
the return of the sheriff, whether it be satisfied, 
meaning collected, or settled, or nulla hona (no 
goods) or unsatisfied, is entered opposite the 
description above referred to 

By statute m most jurisdictions a judgment, 
after being docketed, becomes a lien on the real 
property of the judgment debtor. It is subject 
to all valid prior hens existing at the time it 
was docketed, but takes precedence over all sub- 
sequent liens of any character except those for 
obligations to the municipal, State, or Federal 
government, such as liens for taxes and assess- 
ments. The public docket gives legal notice of 
the lien to all persons, just as the record of a 
mortgage operates; and any intending purchaser 
who omits to search for judgments a^inst the 
owner of the pioperty in question does so at his 
peril, even though he has not actually learned 
of the judgment, as he is deemed to have con- 
structive notice of all matters of public record. 
This lion IS usually restricttMl to the jurisdic- 
tion of the particular court in which it is ren- 
dered, unless a transcript or brief description 
of the judgment is obtained from the clerk and 
filed in another jurisdiction in the same State, 
usually another county, in which case its force 
is extended to that county. The duration of this 
lien is usually fixed by statute, otherwise it 
continues as long as the judgment is in force, 
unless waived by the judgment creditor. (See 
Release, Accord and SATisFAcmoN.) In most 
States by statute there is a legal presumption 
that a judgment is satisfied after the expiration 
of 20 years, but usually it is provided that this 
may be rebutted by proof to the contrary. 

^Vhere a judgment is void or voidable because 
cf lack of jurisdiction of the court, or because 
of fraud or some irregularity, it may be opened 
and set aside on motion of the judgment debtor. 
Where it is obtained by reason of a default in 
pleading or appearance, or by mistake of either 
party, the court may in its discretion vacate it, 
dir(H*t the proper pleadings to be served or filed, 
and permit the cause to proceed to trial on the 
merits. This is usually granted on terms, such^ 
as payment of costs by the party applying for* 
the relief. 

A judgment may be assigned by an instrument 
in writing, and the assignee will take all the 
rights and remedies of the judgment creditor. 
It will also descend as a part of the assets of a 
deceased owner Upon payment of the amount 
of the judgment and accrued interest the judg- 
ment debtor is entitled to a satisfaction piece. 
8ee Appeal; Finding; Opinion; Report; Res 
Judicata Consult A. C Freeman, The Law of 
Judgments (4th ed., San Francisco, 1892); 
H. C. Black, The Law of Judgments (2d ed., St. 
Paul, 1902) ; J. R. Rood, Leadmg and Illustra- 
twe Cases, with Notes, on the Law of Judgments 
(2 d ed. , Ann Arbor, 1909). 

JUDGMENT, Final. The ultimate trial of 
the human race when judgment will be passed 
upon all men according as their works have 
b^n good or evil, the present order of things 
will brought to an end, and a new dispensa- 
tion inaugurated. The idea of a coming de- 


struction of the world by fire is found among 
many peoples. (See Eschatoloqt. ) It was 
especially developed among the ancient Indo- 
European nations. The worshipers of Ahura 
Mazda believed that this world-consuming fire 
would destroy only the wicked, while the good 
would pass through it unscathed With this 
judgment there associated itself gradually in 
Mazdayasnian thought the expectation of a 
Saoshyant (the Messiah) who would raise the 
dead. (See Saoshyant.) The various elements 
of this Persian eschatology found thcii^ wav 
into Jewish and Christian speculation. That 
the conception of the ordeal by fire was thus 
transplanted is evident from the Bihyllvne Ora- 
cles, li, 252 et seq., viii, 411; Lactantius, Dxv 
Inst, vii, 21, 6, and the same is true of the 
coming of the Messiah with flaming fire, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the connection of 
the Messiah with this resurrection. But these 
foreign ideas found acceptance because they 
could ally themselves with already existing tend- 
encies of thought In ancient Israel the day 
of a battle which decided the fate of a nation 
was called a “day of Yahwe.” While popularly 
this day was looked upon as bringing deliver- 
ance or victory to Israel, the great prophets 
before the Exile who on moral and religious 
grounds regarded the destruction of Israel and 
Judah by the Assyrians or the Babylonians as 
inevitable, saw in it a day of jud^ent upon 
their people for its sms In this sense the term 
is us^ by Amos and Zephaniah, and the con- 
ception is found in Hosea, Isaiah. Micah, and 
Jeremiah. After the Exile judgment was natu- 
raUy expected upon the arrogant world power 
that oppressed the Jews, and the “day of 
Yahwe” became the day when He would punish 
the nations and deliver His people Signs of 
its coming were eagerly looked for. In Joel 
the Day of Judgment is preceded by great 
calamities The apocalypse of Dannd, written 
165 BC., depicts a scene of judgment in heaven. 
Thrones arc set for the celestial court; the de- 
monic representative of the Grapco-l^cedonian 
power in the shape of a chaos monster is con- 
demned, and the angelic representative of Israel 
in the form of a man receives the Empire 
Towards the end of the second century b c 
the judgment upon the angels who sinned by 
marrying beautiful women (see Angel) and 
the angels of the nations alrei^y occupied much 
attention, as is seen in the older parts of the 
Book of Enoch and in the apocalypse preserved 
in Isaiah xxiv-xxvii As the notion of a celes- 
tial judgment thus linked itself to the earlier 
ideas of a retribution and a change of power 
on earth, so the new doctrines of a resurrection 
and a Messiah connected themselves with earlier 
speculations (sec Resurrection; Messiah), 
and the grand conception of a universal judg- 
ment was formed. It is doubtful whether the 
step was ever taken in Judaism of ascribing the 
finfd judgment and the resurrection to the 
Messiah. On the other hand, the Persian idea 
of an ordeal by fire and an emergence of a new 
heaven and a new earth from the final conflagra- 
tion may have come through Judaism to Chris- 
tianity. If the Messiah’s kin^om was regarded 
as of limited duration, ine judment was 
thought of as following it (Psalter of Solomon). 
Where the Greek doctrine of immortality (q.v.) 
was aocepted rather than the idea of a resur- 
rection, the Judgment of each individual was 
regarded as occurring immediately after death, 
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and there was no thought of a general Judgment 
(Wisdom of Solomon; Philo). In the New 
Testament different views are r^resented. 
Whether Jesus himself believed in a final judg- 
ment cannot be ascertained. His view of the 
resurrection (q.v.) renders it improbable. The 
Evangdists conned the last judgment with His 
parou 9 %a, or appearance upon the clouds. The 
scene of the last assize in Matthew xxiv is re- 
markable by the emphasis put upon moral con- 
duct, the nations being judged not by their 
religious beliefs, but by the manner in which 
they have treat^ some of their fellowmen, viz., 
the Christians. The Epistle of Jude follows the 
t^ushing of the Book of Enoch on this subject. 
Second Peter reflects the Persian conception of 
a world conflagration. James expects the com- 
ing of the Messiah to judge the world. The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians present the 
thought of a final judgment connected with 
the parousta, when ^tichrist and the godless 
Jews and Gentiles will be destroyed In other 
Pauline Epistles *^the day of the Lord Jesus 
Christ” is described as the time when Christ 
shall return and render unto all men according 
to the deeds wrought in the body. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, however, the judgment 
follows immediately after death, and the con- 
ception of the future is that characteristic of 
Alexandrian thought. The same is true of the 
Johannine writings, in which the current idea 
is allegorically interpreted and referred to the 
already existing distinction between the fol- 
lowers of the light and those remaining in 
darimess. In the ecumenical creeds of Christen- 
dom the return of Christ to judge the quick 
and the dead maintained its place, and the im- 
portance of the final judgment was enhanced by 
the developing doctrine of a purgatory. The 
rejection of the doctrine by the Protestants 
tended to fix the eternal destiny of the individ- 
ual at death, but as the resurrection was not 
assumed to take place before the final judgment, 
the latter event still retained some of its sig- 
nificance. The reviving chiliastic speculation 
(see Milleitnium) had a tendency to find in 
^e millennial reign of Christ and His saints 
on earth the iud^ent of the world. Sweden- 
borg conceived of several final judgments at 
the end of the different dispensations — ^the 
Adamic, the Noachic, the Mosaic, and the first 
Christian, closing in 1759. Among those who 
adhere to the doctrine as set forth in the 
Christian creeds there is much difference of 
opinion as to the details of time, place, and 
eircumstances In the view of Catholic theolo- 
gians a “particular judgment” is passed upon 
every soul at the moment of death, when the 
choice made by the human will is irrevocably 
fixed, and the sentence of God is passed in ac- 
cordance with its choice. There is general 
agreement that the final judgment is pronounced 
upon assembled humanity, and includes in the 
bMis of its award the consequences to the whole 
race of the acts of the individual. Its purpose 
is also partly the glorification of God by this 
public exhibition of His justice. The judge is 
Christ, not only in His £vine but also in His 
human nature; this triumphant exaltation is 
considered as the complement of His humilia- 
tion to the death of the cross. The place is 
supposed to be the earth; the time, a secret in 
the counsels of God until it arrives. In scien- 
tific circles Herder’s view that the history of 
the world is the judgment of the world is widely 


prevalent. It is expected that the earth will 
some day become uninhabitable, and the life 
of the human race will cease, and that ulti- 
mately the planet will be destroyed by lire 
But this disappearance of the earth is regarded 
as quite normal and without serious effect upon 
the life of the infinite imiverse. Consult: 
Bautz, Weltgertoht und Weltende (Mainz, 
1886) ; Charles, Crittcal Htatory of the Dootnne 
of a Future Life (London, 1899) ; Sdderblom, 
La Die future (Paris, 1901); Bousset, Die 
Religion dee Judentums im neuteatamentlichen 
Zeitalter (2d ed, Berlin, 1905). See Escha- 
tology, Immobtatitt 

JUDGMENT OF DANTEL. See Susanna. 
H istob y of. 

JUDGMENT OF CK>D. See Obdeal. 

JUDGMENT OF PAEIS. See Pabib (in 
Greek legend). 

JUDIO, zhv’d^k^ Anna Damiens, Madame 
(1850-1911). A French actress, bom at Semur. 
In youth she was a shop girl in Paris, but en- 
ter^ the Conservatoire, and in 1867 made her 
dSbut at the Gymnase The following year, at 
the Eldorado, she quickly won a popularity 
which was increased by a visit to Belgium in 
1871. Later she appeared at the Gait6 and 
the Folies-Berg^re and became a leading attrac- 
tion at the Bouffes-Pansiens and the Vari6tds, 
where she created, among other rOles, Niniche, 
Mimi, Lili, and Mademoiselle Nitouche In 
1885-B6 she went on tour and appeared in all 
the prmcipal cities of Europe and the United 
StatM. After a period of retirement she ap- 
peared again as a caf 5-concert singer in 1898. 

JU^ICATUBE ACTS (Fr. judicature, from 
ML judicatura, judicature, from Lat. ;udt- 
oare, to judge) The usual description of the 
important legislation of 1873, 1875, 1877, and 
1881, whereby the judicial system of Great 
Britain and the procedure of the courts were 
radically altered and transformed The acts 
comprehended in that designation are the 36 
and 37 Vict., c 66, and 38 and 39 Vict, c 77, 
with amendments in 37 and 38 Vict, c. 83, and 
in the Laws of 1877, c 9, and 1881, c 68 Most 
of the courts affected by this legislation were 
of great antiquity The Court of Common 
Pleas (qv ), the Court of King’s (or (Jueen’s) 
Bench (qv,), the Court of Exchequer (qv.), 
the Court of Admiralty (^.), the Couit of 
Probate, and the Court for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes were all consolidated and were 
declared to constitute one Supreme Court of 
Judicature. This court was divided into two 
permanent divisions, one of which. Her Maj- 
esty’s High Court of Justice, was invested with 
original jurisdiction of causes, together with 
appellate jurisdiction from certain inferior 
courts, which were not abolished; and the other, 
Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal, was given such 
appellate jurisdiction as might be incident to 
the determination of any appeal. See Coubt. 

The most important change in procedure ef- 
fected by the judicature acts was the provision 
that law and eouity should be concurrently 
administered by tne same court, and that equi- 
table defenses should be allowed in legal actions. 
The distinction between legal and equitable 
remedies was not abolished, but the same judge 
or court was authorized to administer both 
kinds of relief. These provisions make the 
powers of the High Court of Justice quite 
analogous to those of the superior courts of 
original jurisdiction in many of the United 
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States under oodee of procedure. A turner im- 
portant dbange in pleading and practice was 
the abolition of the old forms of action (q.v.). 
While all the elements constituting a legal 
claim or defense must be set forth in a plead- 
ing, the pleader is no longer confined to au 
artificial and arbitrary form as before, but is 
simply required to deliver to the defendant^ a 
concise statement of his claim and of the relief 
or remedy to which he claims to be entitled, or 
a brief statement of his defense, as the case 
may be 

A third important change in procedure was a 
provision that an absolute assignment of con- 
tract debts and other rights of artion should be 
deemed to pass all legal and equitable rights 
and title thereto, provided that notice was given 
to the person liable, and that the assignee should 
have all legal and other remedies tor the en- 
forcement of such rights This obviated the 
necessity which existed under the old practice, 
of an assignee of a right of action, as a claim 
for money due, suing in the name of the former 
owner thereof By these acts all jurisdiction 
vested in the judicial committee of the Privy 
Coimcil (qv ) upon appeal from any judgment 
or order of the High Court of Admiralty, or 
from any order in lunacy proceedings made by 
the Lord Chancellor, or any other person having 
jurisdiction in lunacy, was transferred to and 
vested in the Court of Appeal. See Chancery, 
Court of; Ecclesiasttcal Courts; Forms of 
Action, lh:-EADiNG; Practice 

JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PBIVY 
COTTNCXL. See Privy Council, Judicial Com- 
mittee. 

JUDICIAL NOTICE. The recognition by a 
court of the existence, nature, or truth of some- 
thing involved in an action, on the theory that 
it IS self-evident, or that it is a matter of such 
common knowledge as not to require any proof 
to establish it. The doctrine originated in the 
civil law and has always existed in the English 
and American law. It is a rule founded on ex- 
pediency and convenience, adapted to save time 
in the trial of an action. The questions as to 
what facts are matters of such universal knowl- 
edge or certainty as to warrant judicial notice 
being taken of them, rest largely in the discre- 
tion of the court, and this is exercised with 
great caution. In most jurisdictions, by stat- 
ute, certain matters of both law and fact are 
required to be judicially noticed, such as the 
attestation of a copy of a public record by the 
proper oflicer under the great seal of the state, 
or that the publications of the state printer 
contain authentic copies of the public statutes, 
etc. In general it is the right and sometimes 
the duty of courts to take judicial notice of the 
following facts* the common law and public 
statute law, the public offices and officers, and 
the rules of the courts and matters of public 
record of their own state; the political consti- 
tution of their own state government and of 
the United States, the existence and title of 
every foreign state and sovereign recognised by 
the United States; public proclamations of 
tile chief executive of the state or nation, and 
all matters of such universal acceptation that 
tiiere can be no dispute in rc^rd to them, such 
as the divisions of time into years, months, 
and days, etc. In the absence of statute, where 
a court has any doubt as to a fact involved in 
a trial, it has a right to and should require 
•fidflnee tending to establish it to be introduced 


It Is not essential, in order to take judicial 
notice of fact, that the trial judge should be 
personally familiar with it at the time of the 
trial, if ^fore his decision he becomes convinced 
by his own investigation that it is a general 
fact never disputed by competent authorities, or 
where he learns of a statute affecting the case 
subsequent to the trial. A jury has substan- 
tially the same liberty as a court to take notice 
of matters of fact upon the same principles as 
govern the courts, but cannot take cognizance of 
a law without instruction from the dourt. 
Neither a court nor a jury can consider in their 
deliberations any personal knowledge they may 
have of the peculiar circumstances of a case, 
unless they are set before them in the evidence, 
as they are bound to decide solely upon tbe law 
and evidence as brought out in the trial. In 
any case where a court assumes something to 
be true without proof, either counsel may object 
and introduce evidence tending to contradict 
the conclusion of the court If a court refuses 
to allow such evidence, the party who offered 
to introduce it may appeal on that ground; 
and if the appellate court finds that the trial 
court erred in this respect, it m^ reverse the 
judgment and order a new trial See Evidence, 
and consult the authorities there referred to. 

JUDICIAL SEPAEATION. The termina- 
tion by judicial decree of the conjugal rights of 
husband and wife Colloquially and to some 
extent in legal usage the term ''divorce” has 
been applied to such a separation, as in the 
expressions "limited divorce” and "divorce a 
menoa ei thoro** (from bed and board) ; but 
In strictness divorce is the final and complete 
dissolution of the marriage bond, sometimes 
distinguished from the so-called limited divorce 
by the term "absolute divorce” The right of 
husband and wife to such freedom from con- 
jugal control was recognized even by the Church, 
which denied the possibility of a dissolution of 
a sacramental marriage, separations being 
granted for adultery and in rare instances for 
other grave causes With the general recogni- 
tion in the United States of the right of divorce 
for a variety of causes, judicial separation, once 
the only relief from an intolerable conjugal re- 
lationship, has largely lost its importance, 
though it is still frequently resort^ to in 
England and in such of the United States as 
confine divorce within narrow limits 

The effect of a judicial separation is to de- 
stroy the consortium, or right of the husband 
or wife to cohabitation or the society of the 
other, and it relieves the husband from his 
common-law liability for the support of the 
wife or for debts contracted by her for neces- 
saries or in his name. But, as the parties are 
still husband and wife, neither is at liberty 
to marry even with the consent of the other, and 
cohabitation of either with another person of 
the opposite sex is adultery Judicial separa- 
tion has no effect on the property relations of 
the parties. It does not affect a tenancy by 
entireties or the right of survivorship in a 
joint estate nor the wife’s dower or the hus- 
band’s estate by the curtesy. Nor does it affect 
the husband’s rights as guardian of the children 
of the marriage unless the decree of separation 
makes express provision for their care and 
cu stody . See Divorce; Husband and Wife. 

JUDICIABY, jfi-dlsh'I-A-rl. See Court; 
Judos; Maoi sthate. 

JUa)ITH (Hdi>. Tihmth, fern, of mfidOh, 
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Judah). A Jewish heroine^ who has given her 
name to one of the deuterocanonical books 
(q.v.). According to the story in this book, 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Assyrian King, after the 
conquest of the Medes sent Holofemes with a 
large army against Palestine. The general 
demanded the destruction of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and the people prepared to resist 
him. When Bethulia was attacked, the people 
were so famished that their leaders had to 
promise surrender within five days. During 
this time Judith, described as a rich young 
widow of the tribe of Judah, left Bethulia, 
came to the camp of Holofemes, and captivated 
the general bv her great beauty. A banquet 
was given in her honor, and as Holofemes lay 
drunk she cut off his head. On the death of 
the leader the Assyrian army was thrown into 
a panic, and thousands were killed by the Jews. 
The story is purely legendary, although the 
author introduces several historical personages 
into his tale, such as Holofemes, a satrap under 
Artaxerxes, and B^oas, a contemporary of 
Holofemes According to Torrey (Journal of 
the American Omental Society, vol. xx, pp. 
16(1-172), the form Bethulia is a dis^ise for 
Shechem. The purpose of the book, which was 
originally written in Hebrew, is Similar to that 
of Tobit (q.v ), viz., to encourage the pious 
Jews to remain steadfast and, despite all temp- 
tations and sufferings, to maintain their con- 
fidence in Yahwe Hilgenfeld, Nfildeke, Schtlrer, 
Willrich, and Cowley fix the date in the middle 
of the second century b.c , others, less plau- 
sibly, place it in the Roman period and sec in 
the general tenor references to the conditions 
prior to Pompey’s appearance at Jcmsalem 
(63 BC ) It is to be noted that the Hebrew 
versions known, of which there are several, do 
not represent the original text, but are com- 
paratively late productions based upon the 
Greek text. Consult the commentary of 
Fritzsche (Leipzig, 1853) ; Wace, Apocrypha, 
vol. i (London, 1880) ; Rautzsch, Apokryphen, 
vol. i (Tiibingen, 1900) ; and especially Cowl^, 
in Charles, The Apocrypha and Paeudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1913). 

JUDIT H, zhv'dftt' (1827-1912). A French 
actress whose real name was Julie Bernat. She 
was bom in Paris and was a kinswoman of the 
great Rachel. She made her ddbut in 1845 at 
Les Folies and appeared at the Thdfttre Fran- 
cais four years afterward. Her best rOles were 
P6n6lope, Alcm6nc, Rosine, Charlotte Corday, 
and Mademoiselle ATss4. In literature she first 
appeared as fellow translator from the English 
with her husband, Bernard Derosne; she then 
translated from Dickens and under the name 
Judith Barnard wrote Le chdteau du Tremble 
(1 872) . Her autobiography appeared in 1911. 

JUIXSON, Adonihak (1788-1850). A pio- 
neer American missionary. He was bom at 
Malden, Mass., Aug 9, 1788; graduated at 
Brown University, 1807, and at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1810. Becoming inspired with 
missionary zeal, he joined five other students 
in addressing a letter to the General Associa- 
tion of MaiUachusetts (Congregational), ex- 
pressing their wish to labor among the heathen 
and asking advice. The result was the forma- 
tion of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreira Missions. (See Missions, Chris- 
tian.) Mr. Judson was sent to confer with the 
London Missionary Society and ask their aid. 
On the voyage he was captured by a French 


rivateer and thrown into prison at Bayonne, 
ut when released prosecuted his errand. After 
his return he and Messrs. Newell, Nott, Hall, 
and Rice were appointed by the American Board 
as missionaries to India or Burma. He was 
ordained Feb, 6, 1812, and February 19 they 
sailed for Calcutta. Arriving (June 17), they 
were ordered by the East Indian government to 
return home in the vessel which brought them; 
and, though this demand was modified, they 
were required to leave soon. Mr. Judson and 
his wife, having changed their views in regard 
to baptism, were immersed by Rev William 
Ward, of Calcutta. This led to the formation 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
(1814). Mr and Mrs. Judson went to the Isle 
of France, afterward to Madras, with the design 
of reaching Penang, but, being thwarted in 
their wishes, took passage for Rangoon. Here 
(1813), alone and without assured means of 
future support, they entered upon the study of 
the languages. The Baptist churches of* the 
United States responded to their appeal and 
supported the mission. W'ithin a few years they 
gathered a church of 18 members, and won 
friends among the people. The government, how 
ever, had given some tokens of disapproval Dr. 
Price, a physician, having joined the mission, 
was sent for by the King to come to Ava, the 
capital, and Mr. Judson removed thither to act 
as his interpreter. War breaking out between 
the East India Company and Burma (1824), 
Mr. Judson was arrested, thrown into the death 
prison, and subjected to cruel barbarities. 
After a year and seven months he was released, 
in February, 1826, on the demand of Gen. Sir 
Archibald (!lampbell. He commenced a new 
mission in Amherst, Lower Burma, but, an 
embassy being sent thence to negotiate a treaty 
wliich it was hoped would secure religious toler- 
ation, his services as interpreter were again 
required at Ava. In 1827 he removed to Maul- 
main, where a church was formed In 1839 Mr. 
Judson’s health failed, and in 1845, because of 
illness in his family, he returned to America. 
In 1847, however, he was back m Rangoon. 
Here he gave himself partly to the preparation 
of a dictionary and partly to Christian teaching. 
In 1850, his health having declined almost b^ 
yond the possibility of recoverv, he was carried 
in a litter on board ship at Maulmain m the 
hope that a voyage would benefit him. He died 
four days later, and his body was committed 
to ^the ocean, April 12, 1850. Numerous con- 
veite, a corps of trained native assistants, the 
translation of the Bible and other valuable 
books into Burmese, the compilation of a 
Burmese grammar and a Pali dictionary, and a 
large Burmese and English dictionary nearly 
completed, are some of the direct fruits of his 
37 years of missionary service (kmsult his 
life by Wayland (New York, 1853) and by his 
son, Edward Judson (ib., 1883; new ed., 1898). 
Dr. Judson was thrice married — ^A nn Hassel- 
une, his first wife, was bom at Bradford, 
Mass , Dec. 22, 1789. She was married in 1812 
and i^ared with great fortitude her husband’s 
trials and sufiTerings during the beginning of 
his service in Burma. While he was imprisoned 
at Ava, she saved his life by ministering to 
his wants, and it was largely due to her untir- 
ing exertions that he was finally released. Her 
health was seriously impaired by her hardships 
at this time. Sfiie died at Amherst, Oct. 24, 
1626. While on a visit home in 1822, she pub- 
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lished a history of the Burma mission. Con- 
sult her life by Knowles (Boston, 1820). — 
Sabah Hall (Bqaboman), Dr. Judson's second 
wife, was bom at Alstead, N H., Hov. 4, 1803. 
In 1826 she married Rev. George Dana Board- 
man and went with him to join the Baptist 
mission in Burma. Mr. Boardman died in 1830, 
and four years later she was married to Dr. 
Judson. She translated part of the Ptlgnm'a 
Progress, several tracts, and a hymn book into 
Burmese, and supervised a translation of the 
New Testament into Peguan She died on ship- 
board at Kt Helena while returning to America, 
Sept. 1, 1845. Consult her life by Emily C 
Judson (New York, 1849) — ^Emily Chubbock, 
the third wife of Di Judson, was mrn at 
Eaton, N. Y., Aug >52, 817. She attained re- 
pute as a writer undei bite pen name Fanny 
Forester and wa& commissioned to write the 
life of the second Mrs. ludson. She married 
Dr. Judson June 2, 1846, and the same month 
accompanied him to Burma. After his death 
(1850) she returned tc America, but her health 
remained feeble, and, aside from assisting Dr. 
Wayland in his memoirs of Judson, she could 
do little literary work She died at Hamilton, 
N. Y, June 1, 1854 Consult her life by A C. 
Kendrick (New York, 1861). Di. Judson’s 
son, Edward (qv), erected a chuich m New 
York as a memorial to his father ind served 
as its pastor. 

JXTDSOir, Edwabd (1844-1914). Ai Ameri- 
can Baptist clergyman, born at Maulmain, Brit- 
ish Burma, a son of the missionary Adoniram 
Judson. He graduated in 1865 i Jrown Uni- 
versity, in 1868 M'as appointea irotessor of 
Latin and modern languages in Madison (now 
Colgate) University, in 1874-76 traveled abroad, 
and after being ordained to the Baptist min- 
istry in the latter year was pastor of a church 
at Orange, N J, until 1881. Ihercafter to the 
time of his death he occupied tlie pulpit of a 
New York City church, hrst known as the 
Berean Church, later as the Memorial Baptist, 
and finally as the Judson Memorial, Dr. Jud- 
son having erected a large building on Wash- 
ington Square to house the congregation, 
equipped with the facilities of an “institu- 
tional” church. He lectured on theology at 
the University of Chicago (1904-06) and on 
Baptist principles and polity at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary (1906-08) and was made pro- 
fessor of pastoral polity at Colgate. In 1899 
he published a TAfe of his father, and he wrote 
also The TnsUtutional Church 

JCTDSOH, Fbedebick Newton (1845-1919). 
An American lawyer, born at St. Mary’s, Ga. 
He graduated from Yale University in 1866 
and from the St Louis Law School in 1871; 
served as private secretary to (jov. Gratz 
Brown (1871-73) and as president of the St. 
Louis board of education (1880-82, 1887-89); 
was special counsel for the United States in 
railroad rebate and rate cases (1905, 1910); 
and was member of a commission to investigate 
the power of Congress to regulate the security 
issues of the railroads (1910). In 1012 he 
serv^ on the arbitration board which settled 
the dispute between railroads and locomotive 
engineers in the East. He lectured at Washing- 
ton University and (1013) was Storrs lecturer 
at the Yale Law School. In 1907-08 he was 
president of the American Political Science 
Association. He published: Law emd Practice 
of Tawation in Uieeonri <1900); T1^ Tmmui^ 


Power, State and Federal, tn the United States 
(1902) ; The Law of Interstate Commerce 
(1005; 2d ed., 1912); The Judiciary and the 
People (1913). 

JXIDSON, Habey Pratt (1849-1927). An 
American university president, bom at James- 
town, N. Y., and educated at Williams Ckill^e 
(A.B., 1870; AM., 1883). He taught in the 
Troy (N. Y.) High School in 1870-86 and was 
professor of history and lecturer on pedagogics 
at the University of Minnesota in 1885-92 
At the University of Chicago he became profes- 
sor of political science and head dean of the 
colleges in 1892, head of the political science 
department and dean of the faculties of arts, 
literature, and science in 1894, acting president 
in 1906, and president of the university in 1907. 
He became a member of the General Education 
Board in 1906 and of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in 1913 Besides editing a series of readers, 
he 18 author of History of the Troy Citizens* 
Corps (1884); Cocsar*s Army (1888); Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century ( 1894 ; 3d ed , rev., 
1901); The Growth of the American Nation 
(1895, 2d ed., 1900) , The Higher Education as 
a Training for Business (1896, 2d ed., 1911); 
The Government of Illinois ( 1900) ; The Essen- 
tials of a Writ ten C onstitution (1903). 

JUDSON POWDEH. See Explosives 

JU^Y. The name of Punch’s wife in the 
popular puppet show Punch and Judy. She is 
also called Joan 

JUEL, jo5l, Niels (1629-97). A Danish 
admiral, bora at Christiania and educated at 
Soro In 1650 he went to Holland and served 
in the war with England and the Barbary 
iStates under Tromp and De Ruyter He re- 
turned to Denmark (1656) and under Obdam 
and De Ruyter with the allied Dutch fleet 
fought against Sweden in 1659. But his most 
splendid fight was in the later war with Sweden, 
when, after conquering Gothland, he met more 
than 40 ships of the enemy with his 25, and 
put them to rout in the battle of Jasmund, 
between Bornholm and Rugen (May, 1676). 
Again, in the following year he defeated the 
Swedish Admiral SjOblad, who outnumbered 
him, 36 ships to 25, at the great battle in the 
Bay of Kjoge. Juel’s later years were spent in 
administrative offices, where he showed great 
ability, especially in reforming and building up 
the navy 

JUENGIilNG, yfingTfng, Fbederice (1846- 
89). An American wood engraver, born in New 
York City. He studied at the Art Students’ 
League and was the first secretary and one of 
the founders of the American Society of Wood 
Engravers (1881) He belonged to the new 
school, which, for the long lines and regular 
sweeps of the graver, sanctioned by tradition, 
desired to substitute short, broken lines and 
dot stippling. Sylvester Koehler, in his paper 
on the “United States” contributed to the im- 
portant folio volume Die Radierung der Gegen- 
wart (Vienna, 1892-93), calls him the “boldest 
and most inconsiderate experimenter among the 
pioneers of the new school,” but cites his repro- 
duction of “Monticello” as a veritable triumph 
of wood engraving Juengling’s reproductions 
of Kelly’s illustrations in Sorilmer^s Monthly 
(1877) is regarded by Weitenkampf as making 
“the first obvious, continued assertion of the 
new point of view” Consult Frank Weiten- 
kampi, American Graphic Art (New York, 
1912). See Wood ENORAVine. 







JiraA. An aeada whose pods Ue used in 
tanning. See Ai^OAiKmiXA. 

ItXQ^BBHAUT. See jAOAinfATH. 

JUG^LEB (from OF., F. jimgleur^ frmn Lat. 
jooulatoTf jeater, joker). A performer who 
exhibits feats of skill and dexterity. The term 
has broader ramifioations ; its French form 
jomgleur is applied to a class of persons who 
included muirical and literary features in their 
entertainments, while, on the other hand, men 
who merely produce illusions by sleight of hand 
(see TiaawwfifATTiff) are often known as jug- 
glers. The ancient Romans had their conjurers or 
wonder workers {pnBBtigiatores) ^ their throwers 
of knives (neatflafores), and their players with 
balls or rings (PHami) . See Fibs Fating. 

JUOG8. See Jouos 

jnO'IiAKBA^CEJB (Neo-Lat. nom. pi , from 
Lat. juglana, walnut, from Jonts, Jove, Gk. Zeii/f, 
ZeuSf Zeus, Skt. dyaug, sky + glans, acorn; con- 
nect^ with Gk. pSXapos, halanos, acorn), Thk 
Wauiytt Family. A family of dicotyledonous 
plants with about six genera and 40 species, 
natives of the north temperate zone, the mem- 
bers of which are mostly trees with alternate 
compound leaves; unattractive, wind-fertilized, 
monoecious flowers, the staminate in catkins, 
the pistillate sessile on twigs of the current 
year’s growth The arrangement of buds is 
rather unusual; there are often several in a 
row, and they appear high above the leaf axils. 
The fruit is a nut The Juglandaces are asso- 
ciated with the willow and poplar (Salicacese), 
birch and alder (Betulacew), and beech and 
oak (Fagacew), in the assemblage called Ammi- 
tifene, or amentrbearing plants, regarded by 
many as the most primitive assemblage of 
Angiosperms The Juglandacen are distm- 
guished from these other families by their 
compound leaves The timber of the prmdpsl 
genera is valuable, that of the black walnut 
being in demand for cabinetwork, etc., and the 
hickory for use where toughness and irtrength 
are desirable, as in tools and implements, ^e 
chief genera are Juglans (the walnuts) and 
Htooria (the hickories). Sw Walnut; Hick- 
ory: Plate of Brazil Nut. 

JUGO-SLAVIA A new republic formed after 
the war, of Serbia Montenegro and component 
parts of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
Estimated area (1920) 9.5,628 square miles; 
estimated population 11.337,686. For its his- 
tory, etc., see Scfflembnt. 

JTTGI7XAB (jlRFgfl-lar) VEIM (from Lat. 
jugulum, jugulua, collar bone, dim of jugum, 
yoke). One of two veins situated on each side 
of the neck, in pairs, whose function is to con- 
vey the blo^ from the head to the heart. The 
dternal jugular vein on either side is located 
just underneath the skin and conv^s the blood 
from the external portions of the he^ and neck; 
while the internal jugular vein on either side is 
deeper, lies near the carotid artery, and conveys 
the blood from the lateral sinus cd the cranium. 

JIXOtTXi^TBA (Lat., from Gk. "Iouyo^p0at, 
Ifmgourthaa ) (7-164 B.C.). King of Numidia 
(q.v.). He was the grandson of Masinissa 
(q.v.). King of Numidia, and was brauj^t up 
together with his oousins Adherbal and Hiemp- 
ml, the sons of his uncle Micipsa, who suc- 
ceed Masinissa on the throne. He was Andy 
gifted by nature and well trained in horseman- 
idh^ and in warlike exercises. In 134 b.o. he 
by Micipsa to Spain to lead a Nu- 
irce in alljUmce wiui the Romans under 


Sdpio Africanus Minor. At this time he 
gained the friendship of Scipio and other in- 
fluential Romans. On the death of Micipsa 
(118 B.0 ) Jugurtha was given a share in the 
Kingdom with his cousins; but he soon caused 
Hiempsal to be murdered and drove Adherbal 
out of Numidia. Adherbal appealed tor aid 
to Rome; but Jugurtha succc^ed in bribing 
mimy Roman senators and obtained a decision 
in bis favor, freeing him from the charge of 
the murder of Hiempsal, and assigning to him 
the western part of Numidia, a district popu- 
lous and rich, whereas to Adherbal was given 
the eastern portion, which consisted largely of 
deserts. But Jugurtha soon invaded Adherbal’s 
dominions and, notwithstanding injunctions by 
the Romans to the contraiy, besieged him in 
the town of Cirta (112 b.c.) and caused him 
and the Romans who were captured with him 
to be put to death with horrible tortures. War 
was declared against Jugurtha by the Roman 
people, but, by bribing the Roman generals, 
Jugurtha contrived for years to baffle the Roman 
power. At last the Ckmsul, Q. Cscilius Metelliis, 
proving inaccessible to bribm, defeated him in 
109 and 108 BC, and he was compelled to flee 
to the Mauritanian King, Boccbus Marius 
(q.v.), who succeeded Metellus in the command, 
carried on the war against Jugurtha and Boc- 
clius, till at last Bocchus, persuaded by Sulla 
(qv), delivered up Jugurtha to the Romans 
(106 BC.). The ]^ng, after being kejit a cap- 
tive in Africa for two years, was exhibited at 
Rome in the triumph of Marius (104 B.G.), 
and was then thrown into the underground 
dimgeon, the Tullianum, to die of hunger (or 
to perish by strangulation). In the war against 
Jugurtha, Marius and Sulla, the future rival 
rmperatores, first gained celebrity. Jugurtha’s 
fame rests chiefly on the masterly essay, Bellum 
lugurthxnum, of the Roman historian Sallust 
(qv ) Consult* Meinel, Zur Ohronologie dea 
Jfigurthintachen Krtegea (Augsburg, 1883) ; 
Biereye, Rea Numtdarum et Maurorum (Halle, 
188.5) ; Greenidge, A Hiatory of Rome, vol. i 
(London, 1904) ; Pelham, Eaaaya (Oxford, 
1911). 

JUHLKE, yvl'ke, Ferdinand (1816-93) A 
German horticulturist, born at Barth in Pome- 
rania He was trained in the Botanical Gardens 
at Grcifswald and in 1864 was appointed royal 
horticultural inspector and head of an experi- 
lUental station. In 1868 he purchased a large 
horticultural establishment m Erfurt. From 
1866 to 1891 he was director of the Prussian 
Royal Gardens, succeeding Lenn4. He retired 
in the latter year. He edited the Eldonaar 
Arohtv (1864-69) and wrote many works on 
gardening, including: OUrineriache Reiaehenchte 
(1863) ; Oartenbuch fur Dameu (3d ed., 1874) ; 
Ueher dte Stellung der Botamk aur Landwirt- 
achaft und aum Oartenbau (1866); Die kdmg- 
liche Obrinerlehranatalt und Landeabaumaehule 
(1872). He edited Schmidlin, Blumeneuoht im 
Zimmer (4th ed., 1880). 

JUHLKB, Kart. Ludwig (1866-86) A Ger- 
man explorer, son of Ferdinand Jflhlke, born 
at Eldena. He studied law at Tflbingen, Leip- 
zig, Heiddberg, and Berlin, and in 1884, as one 
of the fonn£r8 of the German Colonization 
Associaticm, went with Peters to East Africa 
and explor^ and annexed the country around 
Mount Kilimanjaro. He was murdered by a 
Somali on a secoiid expedition, in 1886 . Be 
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published the Erwerhung deg KiUma^Ndgeharo- 
G ehteteg (1886). 

JU£F TOUAIffT, 2 hw 6 f 6 'ran^, Le (Ft., The 
Wandering Jew). 1. A famous romance by 
Eugene Sue (1845). The main plot rests on 
the contest for a fortune of 150,()()0,000 francs, 
which is to fall either to the Jesuits or to those 
members of the Hennepont family who shall be 
in Paris on a given date The Kenneponts are 
the descendants of the Wandering Jew, who, 
with his sister, is doomed to endure life until 
the last of his race has disappeared. In the 
romance the Jesuits employ aU means to anni- 
hilate the family before the appointed day. The 
story was dramatized by Sue, and successfully 
produced at the Ambigu in 1840 2. An opera 

by Hal4vy (1852). See WAin>EBiNO Jew. 

XCnVE, zhw5v, La (Pr., The Jewess). An 
opera by Hal4vy (q.v.), first produced in Paris, 
Feb 23, 1835; in the United States, April 30, 
1860 (New York). 

JUJUBE, jfi'jfib (Fr. jujube, from Lat. zv^- 
phum, 6 k. zusyphon, jujube, from Syriac 

zUzfA, jujube, Pera. sisfin), Zizyphus. A genus 
of spiny and deciduous shrubs and small trees 
of the family Rhamnacee The common jujube 
{Ztzyphug gatwa) of the south of Europe, Syria, 
India, and China is a low tree, which produces 
a red or yellow fruit resembling an olive in 
shape and size, and which dried as a sweetmeat 
forms an article of commerce. Ztzyphug uuU 
gang is the common Indian jujube, which forma 
an imi^rtant article of commerce. Ztzyphug 
jujuha is another common species grown in vari- 
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''arm countries. The lotus (Zizyphus 
K H IViHian or North African shrub 2 or 
f a pi^duces in great abundance a fruit 

piMti t v*t as a sloe and with a large stone, 
buf hux .ug i sweet farinaceous pulp, which 
iiv I oi "'Ome parts of Africa make into 

^n' ) Mb«*]nbbng gingerbread. A kind of wine 
»» iie(itti*a made from it. Some botanists 
>>f* Zizyphug gatwa and Ztzyphug lofug 
iTTtt ultc Ztzyphug gptna-ohrigtt, an- 

iiativ* the Mediterranean region, is 
mies bnid to be the plant frmn the 
brancites of which Jesus* crown of thorns was 
\ 


made and is therefore called GhriBi*B-thom 
and Jews’-thom, names which for the same 
reason are also given to Paliurug aztUeatus. 
The fruit is about the size of a sloe, oblong, 
and pleasantly acidulous. Pleasant refreshing 
drinks are made from the fruits of these trees, 
and formerly syrup of jujubes was used as a 
pectoral. Jujube paste of the confectioners at 
one time contained jujube fruit, but it is now 
commonly made of gum arabic and sugar with- 
out any fruit. 

JUJUTSU, jfifi^jut'au, or JIUJITBU, 'jfifi*- 
jlt'sv. A form of wrestling practiced in Japan. 
See Wbestlinq. 

JUJUT, Hi55-Hw5'. A province of Argentina, 
occupying the northwest end of the liroublic, 
and bounded by Bolivia on the north, by the 
Province of Salta on the south and eas^ and by 
the provinces of Salta and Los Andes and the 
Republic of Bolivia on the west (Map: Araestk- 
tina, F 2) Its area is 18,881 square miles. 
An elevated plain known as the Puna de Jujuy 
covers all the northwest portion, which is a 
continuation of the great Bolivian table-land, 
terminating in a mountain chain, with snow- 
covered peaks rising to an altitude of over 
15,000 feet This portion of the province has 
a cold climate, poor vegetation, and is almost 
uninhabited. On the east side of the range the 
surface slopes gradually towards the Chaco 
(^v ) plains, inierspers^ by a few inconsider- 
ate mountains. This part has a hot and moist 
climate, is well watered and is very productive. 
The entire province is traversed by the Rfo 
Grande de Jujuy, a tributary through Rio 
Bermejo of the Paraguay The Puna hias two 
large lakes, Toro and Gasabindo, the latter of 
which furnishes an immense quantity of salt. 
The mountains contain rich mineral deposits, 
including asphalt, gold, silver, gypsum, qidck- 
silver, and petroleum. Very little, however, 
has been done towards exploiting the mineral 
deposits of the province, in spite of the fact 
that it is connected by rail with the central 
portion of the Republic. The chief products 
are sugar, wheat, rice, brandy, and hides. Pop., 
1805, 49,713; 1912 (est.), 64,197. Capital, 
Jujuy (^.). 

JUJUY. The capital of the Province of 
Jujuy in northwest Aigentma, situated on 
the Rfo Grande de Jujuy (Map: Argentina, 
F 2). The town has a national college, a 
normal school for women, and other public 
schools. It is connected by rail with Buenos 
Aires and owes its importance chiefly to its 
transit trade with Bolivia, which is carried on 
by the road leading north through the pass of 
Jm Cortaderas. It was founded in 1592. Pop., 
18 95, 415 9; 1912 (est.), 6000. 

JUKES, Joseph Beete (1811-69). An E^ 
lish geologist, bom near Birming^m. He 
graduated at 8 t. John’s Golloge* Cambridge, in 
1836, and then entered upon a course of practi- 
cal investigation in geological science. He was 
geological surveyor of Newfoundland in 1839- 
40 and was appointed in 1842 naturalist of the 
surveying expedition of H. M. 8 . Fly, engaged 
in the exploration of Torres 8 trait, New Guinea, 
and the east coast of Australia. In 1846 he was 
employed in the Geokmcal 8 urvey of Great 
Britain and contributed to the official report 
special memoirs on certain districts. He was 
director of the Geological Survey of Ireland in 
1850 and afterward professor of geology in ikz 
Royal Dublin Society and the Royal Oalloge ol 
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Soieiiee at Dublia. ProfeaM? Jokes wrote tke 
article **Geology” for the Snoy^opcBdia Br%ia/t^ 
•too (8th ed ) and Boveral uoportant works, 
indluding: Ewcuratons m and about Newfound- 
land (2 v<ds., 1842) , A Sketch of the Physical 
Btructwr of iuatralia (1860); Popular Phyei- 
oal Geology (1858); and the well-known 8iu- 
dentP Manual of Geology (1867; 2d ed, 1862; 
re v, by A > Oeikie, 1872, 5th ed., 1800). 

JXTKBS, The. A pseudonym used to protect 
certain worthy mcmbera of a family in New 
York State whose history displays unique con- 
ditions of crime, disease, and pauperism. In 
July, 1874, R L Dugdale investigated some 
county jails m the State and, as a result, made 
a fuither genealogical study of this particular 
family. The two sons of (he so-called Max, a 
backwoodsman, descendant of an early Dutch 
settler, married two Jukes sisters, one of whom 
is known as ^'Margaret, mother of criminals.*’ 
Out of 1200 descendants 709 were traced, of 
whom 280 had received public si^port, 140 were 
criminals and offenders, serving in all 140 years 
in prison, and a large proportion were licentious 
ana nervously disused. The estimated social 
cost of the &mily in 75 years waue $1,308,000 
This valuable study in heredity was fiiat pub- 
lished as the thirtieth aimual report of the 
Prison Association of New York, under whose 


auspices the inquiry was made, and more re- 
cently in a separate volume (6th ed.. New York, 
ini). Oonsult R. L Dugdale, The Jukee (4th 
ib., 1910). 

JXJKKS-BROWNE, Altred John (1851- 
1914) An English geol(^8t, bom at Penn 
Fidds near Wolverhampton. He graduated at 
8t. John’s College, Cambridge. From 1874 to 
1902, when he retired on account of ill health, 
he was a m^ber of the Geological Survey, and 
'in this connection he made an extensive and 
thorough invest^tion of the Upper Cretaceous 
roeks of Great Britain. In 1888-^ he investi- 

S rted the geology of the island of Barbados. The 
UTcbison medal of the Geological Society was 
awarded him in 1901. His publications include 
students* handbooks of Physical (1884), 

Huitortcal Geology (1886), and 8trat%graph%oal 
Geology (1902, 2d ed, 1912); The BuUdtng of 
the Bntwh lales (1888 , 3d ed, 1911); The 
C retace o us Book e of Britatn (3 vola). 

JHXOVSKY, zliof^kOPsk^, Vabbiij Andbete- 
VTTCii, pioperly Zhukovsky (q.v.), A Russian 
poet and translator. 

jOliG, yylK, Bebnhabu (1825-86). A Ger- 
man philologist, born at Rmgelbadi and edu- 
cated at Heidelberg and Berlin (1844-48). 
After he had taught in the schools of Heidel- 
berg; Freiburg, and Rastatt, he was appointed 
professor of classical philolqgy at Lemberg 
(1861), at Cracow (1863), and Innsbruck 
(1868). His spefiial study was comparative 
pldlelogy and Oriental folklore. Among his 
works are the new edition of Vater, Litteratur 
der Grammatiken, Lemka und Wdrtersammlun- 
gen aMer Spraoken der Erde (1847) ; the Mdr- 
chen des Siddht-kilr (1866); MongoUsohe Mbr- 
ohm (1867); Veher Wesen und Aufgahe der 
Spraehwisemsehaft (1868); the gvteehisohen 
HekfeiMogea im Widetsehein bei dm Mongolm 
(1869); On the Present State of Mongolian 
Besearehes (1882). 

JD'^UA. 1. Daui^hter of Augustus and Scri- 
boBda and the Ebaperor’s only diild. She was 
bom in 89 BC Augastus (then known as 
OstMTianus) divonsed her mother a few days 
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after her birth, that he might marry Idvia Dm- 
silla (q.v.), and the child was brou^t up under 
her father’s care m the strietness and simplicity 
of his earlier court At l4 (25 nc ) she was 
married to her oouain Marcus Claudius Mar- 
cellus, son of Octavia, the Emperor’s sister (the 
Marcellus of Vergil, jEnetd, vi, 860-885) ; after 
his death she became the wife of Marcus Vip- 
sanius Agrippa (qv.), the Emperor’s counselor 
and friend (22 B.C.) Their children were Gaius 
Caesar and Lucius Caesar, who died in their boy- 
hood, Julia; Agrippina (q.v), who marriM 
Qermanicus and be^^e the mo^er of the Em- 
peror Caligula; and Agrippa, sumamed Poetu- 
muB, because he was bom after his father’s 
death in 12 bo. Shortly after this event Au- 
gustus meditated a new mamage for Julia, and 
tee ambition of the Empress lavia induced him 
to give her in mamage to Livia’a son, Tibenua 
Claudius Nero, in order to secure his accession 
to the throne (11 Bc). The mamage proved 
unhappy, and the character of Julia is depicted 
in very unfavorable colors by the Roman his- 
torians Tiberius was adoptm as heir to the 
throne, but Julia was exiled in disgrace by 
Augustus and was treated almost as a state 
prisoner. She passed her remaining years in 
sad confinement, first on the island of Panda- 
taria, then at Rh^um, where she died of con- 
sumption superinduced by n^loct, at the age 
of 52 ( 14 A D ) , shortly after the death of 
Augustus and the accession of Tiberius. Augus- 
tus had ordered that she should not be bnried in 
his mausoleum at Romo Consult* Schiller, 
Gesohichte des romtschen Katserreiohs, vol i 
(Gotha, 1883) , Gardthausen, Augustus und 
setne Zeit, vol i (Leipzig, 1891) , Schuckburgh’s 
note on Suetonius, Augustus, 64 (Cambridge, 
1896) ; Eahrstedt, in Klto (Leipzig, 1910) 2 

Daughter of the foregoing and of A^ppa. She 
was married to .^hnilius Paulus Lepidus, in 1 
AD In 9 AD. she too was banished for im- 
morality She lived henceforth on the island of 
Tremeras off the coast of Apulia, supported by 
an allowance from Livia Dmsilla (qv.) She 
died in 29. 

JITLIA. 1 A character in Shakespeare’s 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, the ladylove of Pro- 
teus. 2 The ward of the title character in 
Sheridan Knowles’s The Hunchback She be- 
comes tee wife of Sir Thomas Clifford 3. Sir 
Anthony Absolute’s ward, in love wite Falkland, 
* in Sheridan’s Rtvals. 4. In Byron’s Don Juan, 
a married woman of Seville who loves the youth- 
ful Don Juan. 


JITlilA VOMLnSK (c.167-217). A Reman 
empress, wife of Septimius Severus and mother 
of Caracalla and of Geta. She was born at 
Emesa in Syria and married the Emperiir in 
187, at Lyons. The contemporary authoritieB 
agree m maJring her fond of literature, but dif- 
fer widely m regard to her personal character. 
Dion, whom Gibbon follows, makes her an ideal 
mother and a power for good during Churaealla’s 
reign, but the more common story makes her 
unspeakably wicked and describes her unnatural 
relations with Caracalla. She killed herself Boon 
after the death of her son Consult the •article 
’’lulius, 97,” in Lfibker, Beallesnkon dea klassi- 
sohen Altertums (8th id, Leipzig, 1914p. 

Cabdinai. (Giuiaano CESAEua) 
(1398-1444). A cardinal of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was bom at Rome of noUe family, 
educated at the University of Pemgia, land be- 
came prdFessor of juriiipnidence at Padnit Pope 
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Martin V made him anoatolic prothonotaiy and 
advanced him throng Bucceseive grades to 
Cardinal Bishop of Frascati. He also appointed 
him to preach and lead a crusade amnst the 
Hussites, which turned out disastrouiuy for the 
Cardinal (1431). He became president of the 
Council of Basel (q.v.) and there exerted him- 
self to win back the Hussites by peaceful meas- 
ures. When the quarrel between Pope Eugenius 
IV (qv.) and the council broke ou^ Julian de- 
fended the independence of the council and its 
superiority over the pontiff, at the same time 
defending the cause of the Pope against the 
attacks of many leaders of the Church. Finding 
the council unwilling to meet his views, he 
changed his course and became a firm adherent 
of Eugenius. When the Pope transferred the 
council to Ferrara (see Febbaba-Flobence, 
Council of), Julian resigned the presidency 
and hastened to the latter place. He was promi- 
nent there and at Florence in the negotiations 
with the delegates of the Eastern church. Later 
Eugenius sent him to Hungary to stir up a 
crusade against the Turks. He was killed in 
the fiight after the battle of Varna, Nov. 10, 
1444 Consult* Jenkins, The Laat Crusader 
(London, 1861) ; Ludwig Pastor, History of ike 
Popes, vols. i, ii (ib, 1809) , Mandell Creighton, 
Uxstory of the Papacif, vols ii, iii (ib, 1006). 

JULIAN, C’OUNT. A governor of the Spanish 
Goths, whose daughter Florinda was said to have 
been betrayed by King Roderic. In revenge 
Julian allied himself with the Saracens and 
ch ange d his faith m order to overthrow Roderic. 

JULIAN (Flavius Claudius Jitlianos), 
Bumamed The Apostate, on account of his 
renunciation of Christianity. Roman Emperor 
(361-363 ad) He Mas bom at Constantinople 
in 331 or 332 and was the son of Julius Con- 
stantius, the brother of Constantine the Great. 
He and his brother Gallus, because they were too 
young to be dangerous, were spared when Con- 
stantins II, son of ('onstantine, massacred the 
rest of the Imperial family. They were, however, 
removed to a lonely castle in Cappadocia, where 
they were subjected to a system of rigorous espi- 
onage Julian’s life was very miserable, and 
the monkish education which he received pro- 
duced no other result than a strong detestation 
of the religion professed by his tormentors. He 
was fond of literature and philosophy, and he 
instinctively turned away from the rude asceti- 
cism, gloomy piety, and barbarous janglings of 
Homoousians and Homoiousians, to the cheerful- 
ness, refinement, and pure intellectual medita- 
tiveness of the old Gredc philosophers. Some 
of his teachers appear to have been (secretly) 
pagans, for the sudden change in the state 
religion brouf^t about by Constantine the Great 
had necessitated a great deal of hypocrisy, es- 
pecially among scholars and government offi- 
cials. At the age of 20 Julian vras at heart 
a disbeliever in the divine origin of Christianity. 
After his brother Gallus had incurred the en- 
mity of Constantins and had been put to death 
(end of 364), Julian was removed by Constan- 
Hus to Milan, but was subsequently allowed to 
go to Athens, the home of Greek learning, where 
he gave himself up to philosophical pursuits. 
The Emperor, though still jealous and sus- 
picious, presently summoned him again to 
Milan, gave him his sister Helena in marriage, 
oonferr^ on him the title of CaBsar (Nov. 6, 
366), and sent him to Gaul to protect it from 
the incursions of the Germans. Julian defeated 


the Alemanni ( q.v. ) at Strassburg ( August, 
367) and compelled the Franks (q.v.) to make 
pea^. His internal administration in Gaul 
was mild and judicious; he rebuilt cities and 
reduced taxes. Paris was his headquarters. 
His popularity in consequence became very 
great, and, when Constantius ordered him to set 
out for the East, Julian’s soldiers rose in in- 
surrection and proclaimed him Emperor. Julian 
set out for Constantinople, to oppose Constan- 
tins; the latter be^n his return from Syria, to 
suppress Julian. %ie death of Constantius at 
Mopsucrene in Cilicia, Nov 3, 361, removed the 
only obstacle from Julian’s way; and on De- 
cember 11 he made a triumphal entrance into 
Constantinople He now publicly avowed him- 
self a pagan, but surprised both Christians and 
pagans by his edict of toleration Yet he chose 
most of his officers from the professed followers 
of the old religion and compelled the Christians 
to contribute to the restoration of the heathen 
temples. In 362 he made great preparations at 
Antioch, in the hope of bringing the war with 
the Persians to a successful termination, and 
in the followii^ year advanced to Ctesiphon and 
across the Tigris, defeating a Persian army 
which disputed his passage of the river; but 
want of provisions and treachery necessitated 
his retreat. He was followed and attacked by 
the enemy, who were repeatedly repulsed; but 
in one of the engagements he was mortally 
wounded by an arrow, and died June 26, 363. 
Julian was a monarch of great ability. His 
rule was just, liberal, and humane. He com- 
posed, in Greek, a great number of orations, 
letters (about 80), satires, and also poems (col- 
lected and published by Spanheim in 1606 and 
by Hertlein, Leipzig, 1875-76). Among his lost 
works are his Refutation of the Christian Be- 
ligxon^ destroyed by the efforts of Theodosius II, 
and memoirs of his German campaign and his 
diary. We poBsess a series of letters, addressed 
to literary men; nine orations; a satirical work 
called Cwsares, and the curious Misopogon 
(Beard-Hater), a satire on the immorality of 
Antioch and a playful account of his own life 
and manners (the Antiocheans, who were clean- 
shaven, poked fun at Julian’s beard) The best 
edition of the complete works of Julian is that 
of Hertlein (2 vols., Leipzig, Teubner, 1876-76) ; 
there is an English translation in the Bohn Li- 
brary, a translation under way (1913 ff.) in 
the Loeb Classical Library, by Wnght, with 
introduction and bibliography, and a complete 
French translation by Talbot (Pans, 1863). 
Consult: Rendall, The Emperor Julian, Pagan- 
ism, and Christianity (London, 1879) ; Gardner, 
Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, in “Heroes 
of the Nations Senes” (New York, 1895) ; Dill, 
Roman Society (London, 1890) ; Midler, Kaiser 
Flavius Claudianus Julianus (Hanover, 1901) , 
and Negri, Julian the Apostate (2 vols.. New 
York, 1006 ) ; Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship, vol. i (2d ed, Cambridge, 1906); 
]^u. Die Religionsphilosophie Kaiser Julians 
(1907). 

JULIAN, OmosaE Washington (1817-^). 
An American political leader, bom near Centr^ 
ville, Ind. He received an academic education, 
taught school for several years, and in 1840 was 
admitted to the bar. His political career b^n 
with his election as a Whig in 1846 to the 
State Legislature. In 1848 he became one of 
the leaders in the Free-Soil movement, was a 
delegate to the Buffalo Convention in that year, 
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in the following ye ar was dected to CongreM 
by a coalition of VEliigB and Free-Soil Democrata 
and served until 1851. In 1862 he was the 
candidate for Vice President on the Free-Soil 
ticket with John P. Hale. In 1860 he was 
elected to Congress as a Republican, and he 
served by reflection until 1871 He was a mem- 
ber of the famous joint committee on the con- 
duct of the war and later was a member of the 
committees on reconstruction and on public 
lands, servii^ as chairman of the latter for eight 
years He joined the Liberal Republican move- 
ment in 1872 and supported Greel^ for the 
presidency. Thenceforth he acted with the 
Democrats. In 1885-89 he was surveyor-general 
of public lands in New Mexico. He published: 
Speeches on Political Questioner which contains 
a biographical sketch of him by Lydia Maria 
Child (Boston, 1872) ; Political Recollections 
(1884); and a Life of Joshua R, Oiddings 
(1892). 

JX7UAN ALPS (Lat. Alpes Jidias). The 
southernmost extension of the Eastern Alps. 
They extend from the Camic and Venetian Alps, 
on the northeast borders of Italy, southeastward 
through the Austrian coastland towards the 
Karst (q.v.) Plateau, near Triest (Map: Aus- 
tria-Hungary, D 4). They consist chiefly of 
calcareous (date and dolomite and are extremely 
rough and wild in configuration, with romantic 
valleys and waterfalls, and beautiful mountain 
lakes surrounded by forest-covered heights. 
Their highest peak is the Triglav, with an 
al titud e of 9394 fe et. 

JULIAN CALENBAB. See CAUENnan. 

JU'LIA'NUS, Salvius (c.92-c.155). A Ro- 
man jurist, of &e liberal school of Ateius Ca- 
pito, whose full name was Lucius Octavius Cor- 
ndius Salvius Julianus iEmilianus. He held 
important offices under Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius As prsetor, in 131 he codified Roman 
equity as it then existed. His work was made 
binding for the future, so that no later praetor 
could modify the law. Besides this edictum 
perpetuum (see Edict), his writings are many; 
in Justinian’s Pandects (q.v.) there are many 

a uotations from his Digesta, He laid down 
be legal principle that any ex-pnetor had 
the JUS respondendi, and that it was not con- 
fined to those senators authorized by the Em- 
peror to exercise the right. Consult: Buhl, 
Salvius Julianas (Heidelberg, 1886) ; Schanz, 
Qeschiohte der romischen lAlteratur, part iii (2d« 
edL, Munich, 1905) ; and the article “Octavius, 
14,” in Lfibker, Realleankon des klassisohen Al- 
tertums, vol. ii (8th ed, Leipzig, 1914). 
JULIBCXNA, or JULIOBOTNA. See Lille- 

BONNE. 

JitlilCH, yv'llK (Fr. JuHers), A town of 
the Rhine Province, Prussia, situated on the 
Roer, 18 miles northeast of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Map* Prussia, B 3). It has several churches, 
an officers’ school, a sixteenth-century ch&teau, 
a museum, and manufactures of sugar, paper, 
silk, and leather. Pop., 1905, 6009; 1910, 6633 
Jfilich was strongly fortified till 1860. It was 
long the capital of an independent duchy. On 
the death of the Duke of Jfllich without heirs, in 
1609, began Hie Jfllich-Cleves War of Succession. 
In 1610 it was captured by Holland and in 1622 
by Spain/ The line of counts palatine of Neu- 
burg becoming extinct in 1742, Jfilich passed to 
the counts palatine of Sulzbacffi, afterwmrd elec- 
tors of Bavaria. In 1794 it was annexed to 


France, but in 1814 was assigned to Prussia hy 
the Congress of Vienna. 

JUliIOHEBy yv^-6r, Gustav Adolf (1857- 
). A German biblical scholar. Bom at 
Falkenberg, near Berlin, he studied at the 
University of Berlin and in 1882-88 was 
preacher at the Rummelsburg orphan asylum. 
He was docent of Church history in the Um- 
versity of Berlin in 1887 and in 1888 became 
professor of Church history and New Testament 
exegesis at Marburg. B^des important con- 
tributions to the JahrhiUfher fdr protestantische 
Theologie on the criticism of the Hexatcuch, he 
publiHied Die Glewknisreden Jesu (1888-89) 
and Emlettung in das Neue Testament (1894, 
&th ed., 1906), of which an English tranHation 
by Janet Ward was published in 1904, and 
which is one of the few “introductions” to the 
New Testament of real value, particularly as 
checking and correcting the similar work of 
Th eodo r Zihn. 

JULIE, zh^Td^, ou. La Nouvelle H^ofsE, 
1ft nfiJTvftl' ft'lft'ftz' (Fr., Julia, or, the New He- 
loise) A famous sentimental novel by J. J. 
Rousseau, written at the Hermitage between 
1757 and 1759 and published at Amsterdam in 
1761. The story is told in the form of letters 
between Julie d’Etanges and her tutor and lover, 
Saint-Preux. 

JULIEN, zhu'lyftN^. An opera by Charpen- 
tier (q V.), first produced in Paris, June 4, 1913, 
in the United States, Feb. 26, 1914 (New York) 

JU^LIEN, Alexis Anabtay (1849-1919). 
An American geologist, bom in New York City. 
He graduated at Union College in 1859, studira 
chemistry there for a year, and in 1860-64, 
while resident chemist on the guano island of 
Sombrero, carried on a variety of scientific re- 
searches. He served on the Michigan Geological 
Survey in 1872 and on the North Carolina Sur- 
vey (1875-78), but from 1865 to 1909 was regu 
larly connect^ with the School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia University, as assistant in chemistry, 
instructor in biology, and (1897-1909) curator 
of geology. His writings include a report on 
‘TLiifiiolqgy^’ in the Michigan Geoli^cal Survey’s 
Geology of Michiganr vol. ii (1872) , a “Micro- 
scopic Exfunination of Eleven Rocks from Ash- 
land County, Wis.,” in the Wisconsin Geological 
Survey’s Geology of TVtaoonatn, vol. iii (1880) ; 
“On the Geological Action of the Humus Acids,” 
in the Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (1880); and 
“Building Stones; Elements of Strength in their 
Constitution and Structure,” Journal of the 
F rankl in Institute (1899) 

JULIEN, zhulyftN^ Stanislas Aionan 
(1799-1873). A French savant who, though he 
never set foot in China, became the foremost Si- 
nologist of his day. He was bom at Orlftans. He 
early showed marked ability for the acquisition 
of languagea In 1821 he became assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Coll^ de France, but 
was soon attracted to Chinese by the lectures 
of Abel Rftmusat, then professor of Chinese in 
the same college. In 1823 he brought out a 
Latin translation of the works of the {diiloBopher 
Mmigtse (Mencius). He was elected a mmnber 
of the A<^ftmie des Inscriptions in 1831, and 
on the death of Rftmusat in the following year 
he succeeded him in the chair of Chinese. Be- 
sides mastering Chinese, Julien applied himself 
to the study of Sanskrit and Manchu. His 
works numbw over two dozen, consist chiefly of 
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translationB from the Chinese, but are accom- 
panied with notes and elucidations of the great- 
est value. Besides several plays and novels — a 
department of Chinese literature which first 
engaged his attention — he produced Khanrlng- 
PteUf he Iwre dee recompenses et des petnes, 
accompanied with 400 legends, anecdotes, and 
stories illustrative of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Taoists (1835) ; Resume des prtnet- 
paux traites chtnots sur la culture des mUriers, 
etc (1837); Lao-tseu-Tao-Te’King, the ‘Book 
of the Way and of Virtue’ of the Chinese philos- 
opher Lao-tse, who lived in the sixth century b c. 
(1841); Hxstoire de la me de Htouen-Thsang, 
the Buddhist pilgrim, and of his journeys in 
India hetwi*en the years 629 and 646 A d. 
(1863) ; Histotre et fabrication de la porcelaine 
chinotse, translated from the Chinese by the 
order of the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce (1856); Memotres sur lea contrees occi- 
den tales, by Hiouen-Thsang (1857-59) ; Methods 
pour dechtffrer les noms sansertts qui se rencon- 
trent dans les hvtcs chtnots (1861) a work of 
gr(>at value to students of the immense Bud- 
dhist literature of China; Industries anciennes 
et moderncs dr Vemptre chinois (1869). In 
1841 he had published a volume containing 
critical discussions of certain rules of position 
which in Chinese play the same rfile as inflec- 
tions in other languages This he later elabo- 
rated into his Syntaxe nouvelle dc la langue 
chtnoisc fondec sur la position des mois^ which 
appeared in 1869 — ^an epoch-making work for 
students of (fliinese This was followed in 1870 
by a supplementary volume containing some 
controvert^ and miscellaneous matter He died 
in Par is 

jrniilEBS, zhu'lyflr^. The French name for 
Juluh (qv), 

JU'LIET. 1. In Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet (qv), a young girl of the house of 
(^apulet, beloved by Romeo, of the rival house 
of Montague 2 The ladylove of Claudio, in 
Shakespeare's Measure for Measure 

JULIUS, lul'yils TTie name of three popes 
— .Julius I, Saint (Pope, 337-352) His pon- 
tificate fell in the most difficult times of the 
A nan contro\erBy, when the sons of Constantine 
were persecuting the bishops who remained firm 
in their adherence to the doctrine defined at 
Nicwa. Julius gave them unflinching support. 
He examined the charges brought by the Euse- 
bian party against St. Athanasius and dis- 
missed them, writing a masterly letter to the 
accusers In conjunction with the Emperor 
C^onstans he summoned the Council of Sardica 
(q.v.). His day is observed on April 12. His 
letters are in Migne, Patrologia Latvna, viii — 
.Tulius II (Pope, 1503-13), Giuliano della 
Rovere, a nephew of Sixtus IV, who made him 
(’ardinal in 1471 In 1480 he was sent as 
legate to France, and on his return two years 
later filled an increasingly important place at 
Rome, under both his uncle and Innocent VIII 
ITnder Alexander VI, however, he was in opposi- 
tion; and one of his first steps on his elevation 
to the papal throne was to resume possession 
of the Romagna, which had been beirtowed on 
Cesare Borgia. Julius himself was beyond sus- 
picion of nepotism or selfish designs for aman- 
dizement; but his pontificate was chie^ de- 
voted to political and military enterprises for 
the complete reestablishment of the papal sov- 
ereigntv in its ancient territory and for the 
extinction of foreign domination in Italy. In 
VoL XITI.— 3 


pursuance of his designs he entered into the 
League of Cambrai (1508) with the Emperor 
Maximilian, Louis XTI of France, and Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon ; later, when the immediate 
purpose of the league had been attained, fearing 
the ambitious designs of Ixiuis, he withdrew 
and entered an opposite alliance, the Holy 
League. Louis attempted to force the Pope to 
call a general council for the reform of the 
Church, and actually had a synod convoked at 
Pisa in 1511, with the cooperation of some dis- 
affected cardinals Julius replied by calling the 
fifth Ijateran Council. ( See Lateban Council ) 
The Holy League finally triumphed over France 
in Upper Italy, and Bologna, Reggio, Parma, 
and Piacenza were assured to the papal govern- 
ment; but death interrupted the further plans 
of Julius to break the Spanish power in Italy 
as well. On the whole, if less concerned with 
spiritual affairs than his office demanded, he had 
the qualities of a great statesman and general 
and was also a liberal and judicious patron of 
the fine arts He laid the corner stone of St 
Peter’s Church and was the patron of Raphael 
and Michelangelo. Consult his life by Dumesnil 
(Paris, 1873) , Broach, Papst Julius II und die 
Orundung des Kirchcnstaates (Gotha, 1878) ; 
Creighton, History of the Papacy, vol iv (Lon- 
don, 1887) , Klaczko, Rome arid the Renais- 
sance (New York, 1903) , Pastor, History of 
the Popes, vol vi (St Ijouis. 1898) — Julius 
111 (Pope, 1550-65), Giovanni Maria del Monte 
He Mas born in 1487 at Rome, made Archbishop 
of Siponto in 1512 and of Pavia in 1520 and 
Cardinal in 1536 He was one of the three 
legates appointed to open and preside over the 
Council of Trent (qv), %vhich he reopened as 
Pope in 1551 after its sittings had lieen sus- 
pended for two years He began his pontificate 
zealously and with high hopes, as when he sent 
Cardinal Pole to England to reconcile the 
Kingdom, but when discouragements came upon 
him he lost his energy, and died in 1555. 

JULIUS, yuo^l-ijis, Duke of Brunswick 
(1528-89). A German prince, son of Duke 
Henry the Younger, whom he succeeded in 
1568 and whose Catholic poln^ he reversed 
In 1560 he had married Hedwig, daughter of 
Joachim II of Brandenburg. He secured Bruns- 
wick to the Reformation, in 1576 founded the 
University of Helmstedt, and in 1582-84 in- 
herited land from the counts of Hova and Kalen- 
berg. 

JULilUS CABS^SAB. An historical play by 
Shakespeare, written in 1600 or 1601 and pub- 
lished in 1623 It was based on Plutarch's lives 
of Ciesar, Antony, and Brutus, and, though not 
the greatest of Shakespeare’s classical dramas, 
it is a tragedy of great stateliness and force. 

JULIUS ECHTEB VON MESPELBBONN, 
yooll-vs ftK'tSr f6n mGs'pel-brdn' (154.5-1619). 
A German Catholic prelate. Bishop of Wflrz- 
burg, and a leader of the Counter-^formation 
He was bom at the castle of Mespelbronn and 
studied in Germany, at Paris, and in Rome at 
the Jesuit Collegium Germanicum In 1579 he 
founded the Judiushospital and in 1582 the 
University of WUrzburg. In 1573 he became 
Prince-Bishop of Wiirzburg. In this post his 
policy was strenuous: all the Protestant clergy 
were replaced by Catliolics, and the records say 
that in a single year (1586) there were more 
than 60,000 converts, and that in three years 
Protestantism was eradicated from his see. 
Julius was a prominent member of the Catholic 
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Latt^e (IttOO) Congult the biography by 
B uehin gi*r (WttrEburg, 1843). 

JiruUB VOH DEB TBAUB, dSr troim. 
Hie pseudonym of the Austrian noTeUst Julius 
Al ea:an der Sch indler (q.v.). 

XnXiIBVIIiLE, Louis Petit he. See Petit 
DE JuixEviu jii^ Louis. 

JUliLIBN, zhvlyhir', Adoi:jphe (1845- )- 

A French musical critic, bom in Paris. He was 
educated at the Lycte Charlemagne, studied 
law, and at the same time acquired a thorou^ 
knowledge of music and musical titerature. In 
1889 he began to contribute to various French 
musical journals and in 1872 became feuille- 
tonist of the Vran^xa and subsequently of the 
Mfmxtewr Unwerael Among his many impor- 
tant works are* La musique et lea philoaophea 
au XVIIIhne at^le (1873) ; Hiatoire du th6dtrc 
de Mme. de Pompadour (1874); La comSdie a 
la oour de Louut XVI (1876); Goethe et la 
muaxque (1880) ; L’Opdra aecret au XVIIIhne 
atiicle (1880) , Richard Waqner, aa vie et aea 
etuvrea (1886); Hector Berlioz (1888); Muat' 
Ciena d'aujour^hui (1892 ; 2d senes, 1894); 
Muaique (1896); Lc romantiame et l^dditeur 
Rendnel (1897) , .4fnoura d^opdra au XVIJldme 
aidole ( 1909 ) , Fantvn-Latour ( 1909 ) , Emeat 
Jteyer (1909) , Muaunena (Phier et d*aujourd?hui 
(1910) 

JUI /LUMDEB, See Jalaiidiiab. 

JUL Y. See Month. 

JULY, (.kiiiUiiN OF (Fr Colonne de juiilet), 
A duted column of liromse, on the Place de la 
Bastille in Fans, dedicated on July 28, 1840, 
to the “French citizens who fought for the 
defense of the public liberties on the memo- 
rable days of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 
1830 The column rests on a round base of 
white marble. Its square basement bears the 
inscnptiou, a lion in relief by Baiye, the ar- 
morial bearings of the city, and the dates of 
the conflicts. Four bands encircle the column, 
bearing the names of the 615 who fell in the 
Revolution. Tlieir remains, together with those 
of the victims of the revolution of 1848, are 
co ntain ed in the vaults beneath the column. 

JXJIiY BEVOLDTIOH. The revolution of 
July, 1839, in Pans which overthrew the Bour- 
bon dynasty and brought the house of Orleans 
in the person of Louis Philippe to the throne 
of France The policy of reaction following the 
Restoration, under TjOuIb XVI IT (1814-24), had 
bcicome triumphant under his successor, Charles 
X, the creature of the clerical faction and the 
ei^eme Royalists A partial indemnity was 
paid to the nobles whose lands had been con- 
fiscated, the Jesuits were readmitted to France, 
education was put under clerical supervision, 
and severe measures were enacted against the 
liberty of the press. These acts naturally 
arous^ popular discontent; but Charles X 
boldly challenged liberal opinion in the country 
by calling to the head of affairs Count Jules 
Polignac, noted as the most bigoted of the ad- 
visers of the Eang (Aug. 9, 1829). Early in 
March, 1830, the French Chambers assembled, 
and the Lower House, in its answer to the 
speech from the throne, demanded the immedi- 
ate dismissal of the new ministers. Thereupon 
the Chambers were first prorogued for six 
months and then dissolved, but the new elec- 
tions only mcreased the strength of the opposi- 
tion. Suddenly, on July 26, a few days More 
tlm new legislature was to assemble, edicts 
were-promu^ted suspending the liberty of the 


press, dedaring the elections null and void, and 
prescribing various changes in the franchise, 
which wo&d have left little of self-government 
The newspapers at once took up the challenge, 
and on July 27 there was some fighting in 
Paria On the 28th the eastern section of Paris 
was filled with barricades; the insurgents took 
possession of the city hall and Notre Dame 
Cathedral and hoisted over them the tricolor. 
In vam the royal troops, who were under the 
command of Marmont, captured the different 
barricades: new ones were immediately built. 
The Boldieis, worn out with their exertions and 
the heat, fired upon from windows and pelted 
with eveiything imaginable, abandoned the east 
of Pans and retreaM By July 29 the whole 
of Paris was in the hands of the insurrection- 
ists, who had as their leaders the veteran La- 
fayette and Lafiitte, only then did Charles X 
wdthdraw his Ordinances But the adheients of 
the Duke of Orl^^ns, T^uis Philippe, demanded 
by means of placards posted everywhere that 
he should be* made King. They had Ikhsu lung 
intriguing in S(3er(‘t under the leadership of 
Talleyrand, the old Minister of Napoleon I, 
who felt hiinself slighted by the Bourbons, w^hose 
restoration had to a great extent lieeii his work 
Now tlie Orleanists felt that their time had 
come, and late in the night of July 30 Louis 
Philippe arrived in Pans, and early the next 
morning was made lieutenant geneial of the 
realm. But the Orleanists, led by Adolphe 
Thiers and the banker Lafiitte. were opposed by 
Lafayette, thi‘ commander of the restoied Na- 
tional Ouard, and the municipal (‘ommittee, who 
were Republicans. Louis Philippe, liowever, 
won them over, and when Charles X, after ab- 
dicating in favor of his grandson, the Duke of 
Bordeaux, fled, the success of ixniis Philippe 
was assured, and on August 7 the ciown w^as 
voted to him by the Chambers Tlie July revo- 
lution was the work of the middle classes, who 
were then moderate Royalists, and the work- 
ingmen of Paris, who were Republicans. Tlie 
selection of Tjonis Philippe, the “Citizen King,” 
and the adoption of a constitution based upon a 
property suffrage excluding the laboring classes 
from voting markeil a great triumph for the 
bourgeoisie or middle classes. Si»e France;. 

In other countries of Europe the tluly revo- 
lution caused serious disturbance. The first 
stat<^ to be influenced was Holland. Belgium 
for some time before 1814 had be<*n united to 
l^rance, but by the Congress of Vienna it was 
given to Holland The Belgians revolted against 
the Dutch in 1830 and succeeded in establishing 
their independence. (See Belghtm ) In Poland 
there was a violent uprising against Russian 
rule, which was sujipressed only after heavy 
fighting. (See Poland; Rushia ) In some other 
stotes Hiere were revolutionary movements on a 
somewhat smaller scale, for which see Oebmant; 
Italy Consult: Fyffe, Hiatory of Modem Eu- 
rope, vol. ii (liondon, 1886) , Lavisse and Ram- 
bau^ Hiatoire gdndt^e, vol x (Pans, 1898) , 
Seignolios, Political Hiatory of Europe since 18 1 4 
(New York, 1899); Robinson and Beard, De- 
velopment of Modem Europe (2 vols, Boston, 
1907-08) ; C. D. Hazen, Europe ainoe 1815 (New 
York, 1911). 

A famous African elephant of 
gigantic size, captured when young and at three 
years of age transferred from the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris to the Royal Zoological Gardens 
in London For 23 years the animal was a 
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great favorite with English children, and his 
purchase by P. T. Bamum in 1882 for $10,000 
provoked a general protest The animal was 
with difficulty placed on a steamer and brought 
to America, where for three years he formed 
one of the chief attractions of Bamum’s circus. 
He was killed m 1885 while crossing a railroad 
track in Canada. Jumbo was 11 feet, 6 inches 
in height and weighed 6 tons. His skeleton 
is preserved in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, and his skin is mounted and stands 
111 the Bamum Museum at Tufts College 

jnXEL, Eliza See Buna, Aabon. 

JUMET, zhoo'mii^ A town of Hainault, Bel- 
gium, miles north-northwest of Charleroi, of 
w'hich it is an important industrial suburb 
(Map Belgium, C 4) It has extensive coal 
mines, iron fumaces, glass-making and other 
nianufactui mg establishments Pop., 1900, 
26,9.37; 1910, 27,956. 

Hmi-m^ya. A town of the Prov- 
ince of Murcia, Spain, situated on the river Juft, 
about .37 miles northwest of Murcia (Map* 
Spain, E 3). It is built at the foot of a hill 
on which are the ruins of a castle, and it has 
two handsome churches in Corinthian and Ionic 
architecture. The vine is well cultivated in the 
vicinity, and the town has some manufactures 
of soap and brandy. Pop., 1887, 14,334, 1900, 
15,868, 1910, 17,467 

JTJXMOCP. A town of British India. See 
Jammu 

or JAMNA, j6m^n& (Skt. Ta- 
tnuna) A river in India, the principal tributary 
of the u])per Ganges, rising among the Jumnotri 
peaks in tlie Western Himalayas, at an altitude 
of about 11,000 feet. It flows at first south and 
then soutiieast through Agra, emptying into 
the Ganges at Allahabad. Its len^ is about 
860 miles, and it receives a numbt»r of la^ 
tributaries, chiefly from the right, among which 
are the Chumbul, the Betwa, and the Ken The 
traffic IS sligiit, carrying timber on the upper 
reaches and stone, gram, and cotton on the 
lowx*r Alm^e Agra during the hot season the 
river dwindles, owing to the Eastern and West- 
ern tlumna canals, w'hich are fed by its waters 
and are used by light river craft and for pur- 
poses of irrigation Both of them rejoin the 
Jumna at Delhi In the upper half of its course 
the Jumna occupies a more prominent poution 
than the Gang^ itself, both historically and 
politically It was the first to obstruct the 
patli of every early invader from the north- 
west; hence on its banks were built Agra and 
Delhi, the two capitals of the Moslem conquerors 
of Ind ia 

JTTMONVILLE, zh\i'm6N'vdP, N. Coulon de 
(1725-54). A French officer who fought in 
Canada He joined his brother, a captain, in 
New France, and was himself the ensign in 
command of a scouting party of 35 men sent out 
from Fort Duquesne, the new post built by the 
French at the head of the Ohio River, to spjr 
upon and if possible w'am off an English expedi- 
tion under Washington. The French and Eng- 
lish were still nominally at peace, but these two 
parties had a skirmish in the woods (1754), in 
which tiumonville was killed, and this trifling 
engagement was the opening of the French and 
In dian War. 

JTTXPEBS. A name nven to certain Welsh 
Methodists, who indulge in leaping, dancing, 
and other bodily agitations in connection with 
their religious worship, citing in support of 


their practice such passages as 2 Sam. vi. 16; 
Li^e 1 . 41; Acts iii. 8. Th^ are said to have 
originated in the congregations of Whitefield 
about 1760 and to have had followers among 
the (Quakers and Irvingites. They were also 
called Barkers, because they accompanied the 
leaping and dancing with groans and incoherent 
utterances. Discountenanced in England, th^ 
emigrated to the United States. Consult Evans. 
Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian 
World (London, 1811), and 'fyeiman. Life of 
John Wesley, vol ii (ib., 1870) — ^The name 
Jumpers is also given to a Russian fanatical sect 
whose alleged religious si^rvices consist in ex- 
traordinary leaping and are accompanied with 
physical exercises. Consult Heard, The Russian 
C hurch and Russian Dissent (London. 1887). 

JUMPING BEAN. The seed of any one of 
several euphorbiaceous plants, including Sehas- 
tiania btlocularis, Sebastiania pahneri, SebaS’ 
tiania pringlei, and Coihguaja oilonfera (or 
Croton coihguaja), when infeat<»d by the full- 
grown larva of a small gray tortneid moth 
(Carpacapsa saltttans). The set^ds are some- 
w'hat triangular and not only roll from side to 
Bide but move by jerks and jumps The move- 
ments are produced by a plump whitish larva 
which occupies about one-fifth of the interior, 
the seed in fact being but a hollow shell lined 
wdth Bilk which the larva has spun Late in 
the winter the larva cuts a circulai door through 
the seed, strengthens it wnth silk and transforms 
to pupa, the moth soon afterward pushing its 
way through the prepared door. The larva of 
another moth {Oraphohtha sebasUaniar) infests 
the seeds of Sebastiama pahneri and produces 
similar movements. These plants and insects 
are natives of Central and South America, and 
the imported seeds are frequently called Mexi- 
can jumping beans and in the southwestern 
Unit^ Statra broncho beans 

JUMPING FISH. See Mudskifper. 

JUMPING FBOG OF CALAVEBAS, The 
Celebbated. a sketch by Mark Twain (1867), 
written for the Californian It w'as his first 
w ork t o attract wide attention. 

JUMPING HARE. A South African rodent 
(Pedetes caffer), the springhaas of the Dutch 
colonists, which is placed near the jerboas in 
systems of zoblogy, but considerably differs from 
them in that it is larger — ^as big as a rabbit 
It is the sole representative of the family 
Pedetidie. The head much resembles that of a 
hare, although the ears are shorter; the form 
of the body is also like that of a hare, but the 
hind legs are very long and strong, like those 
of a kangaroo, and the toes both of fore and 
hind feet are armed with great claws Its 
powers of leaping are extraoi^inary ; it clears 
20 or 30 feet at a bound and can make faster 
time up a slope than dovm. Three or four 
yoimg are bom at a time. Night is the time 
of activity, and it makes mischievous inroads 
on fields and gardens. Its flesh is eaten. 

JUMPING MOUSE. One of the most com- 
mon, interesting, and widespread of North 
American wild mice {Zapus hudsomue), scien- 
tifi(»slly regarded as a jerboa. (See Jebboa, 
and Plate of Mice and Jerboas.) It takes its 
name — also that of kangaroo mouse — ^from the 
long and strong hind legs and its habit of run- 
ning in long leaps It inhabits bmshy places 
by preference and lays up no store in winter; 
but constructs a warm, b^l-like nest, placed in 
some thick bush or often within an anandoned 
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bird’8 nest, where it hibernates during the cold 
months in a dormancy more profound than that 
of any other American animal. It is a yellowish- 

g rizzle color above and white underneath and 
as a very long tail It is limited to the 
eastern half of the United States, but similar 
species exist in western North America and in 
Europe. 

XCrimNG PLANT LOUSE. An hemipter- 
ous insect of the family Psyllidse, distinguished 
from the tnie aphids by the swollen hind thighs, 
giving this insect its power as a jumper, by 
the two- jointed feet, and by antennse with eight 
or nine joints Many of the species live ex- 
posed upon the leaves of trees and plants, like 
the pear tree Paylta, while others form galls in 
which they live, such as several of the species 
which feed upon the hackberry. Most of the 
jumping plant lice secrete quantities of honey- 
dew (qv) Tlie eggs of Puylla pyrtcola (and 
probably of many other species) are attached to 
a leaf by a short arm, and each has a long hair- 
like stalk projecting from its end. There are 
several generations each year, and the adults 

hi berna te. 

JUHPINGl SHBEW. An African shrew of 
the family Macroscelidse, so called because of 
the large hind legs and leaping method of pro- 
gression. The group are also known as elephant 
shrews (qv) The family is represenW in 
all parts of Africa, but not elsewhere, and the 
most remarkable species are those of the South 
African genus Rhynchooyon, some of which 
reach a length of 8 inches, besides the long, 
scaly tail. Their noses are prolonged into tubu- 
lar nostrils almost as flexible as the trunk of an 
elephant They inhabit dry, rocky places, are 
not numerous, and little is known of their 
habits 

rUMSTNQ SFIDEBS. Any of the medium- 
sized spiders w’ith short legs of the family At- 
tida* They capture their prey by leaping upon 
it. Many of them are brightly colored and live 
in open places among the tops of low plants. 
They walk backward or sidewise as well as for- 
ward, and some of them jump great distances. 
They do not spin webs, but some of the species 
fix a thread to the point from which they leap, 

BO that, should they miss their aim, they will 
not fall fai Some of the species are very com- 
mon and may be seen hunting on foliage, fences, 
or on almost any exposed surface. Consult: 

H. C. McCook, American fiptdera and their Spin- 
ning Work (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1889-93) ; 

J. H Emerton, Common Spiders (Boston, 1902) ; 

J. H Comstock, The Spider Book (New York, 
1912) 

JUNAGABH, jdo'nd-^r;. A native Gujarat 
state of the Kathiawar Peninsula, Presidency of 
Bombay, India. Area, 3284 square miles. Pop., 
1901, 395,428, 1911, 434,122 The surface gen- 
erally is levd, diversified to the north by the 
Gimar Hills, with a maximum altitude of 3666 
feet Cotton, sugar cane, and cereals are culti- 
vated. The Gir district contains about 1200 
square miles of forest land. Jimagarh ranks 
as a first-class native state, and its alliance 
with Great Britain dates from 1808, when the 
then diief agreed with the Bombay government 
to oppose piracy and allow free commerce with 
British vessels on the payment of stipulated 
duties. Capital, Junagarh (qv.). 

JUNAGABH, j55'n&-gar^. The capital of 
a native Gujarat state of the same name in the 
Bombay Presidency, India It is situated on 


the Kajputana Railway, 46 miles north of Vera- 
wal, on the Arabian 8^. In the midst of the 
big-game grounds of the Gimar and Datar Hills, 
its site is very picturesque. Its royal tombs, 
Buddhist caves, also the Uparkot, an ancient 
citadel of the great Asoka (260 no ), and the 
town fortifications, built in 1472, are archeeolog- 
ically interesting The modem buildings in- 
clude the Nawab’s palace, the College of Arts 
(built in 1900), a hospital, a library and mu- 
seum, and fine modem shops and stores Pop., 
1901, 34,251, 1911, 35,413. Consult Burgess, 
The Antiquities of Cutch and Kathiawar (Lon- 
don. 1887) 

JUN'CO (Neo-Lat., of uncertain derivation) 
The generic and now the popular name for the 
so-called “black** snowbirds of the United States 
familiar in winter Half a dozen species are 
named, besides almost three times as many sub- 
species, all of which intergrade with one an- 
other in a most pt^rplexing manner One well- 
marked species {Junco hyemalis) belongs to 
the eastern UniM States, but all the others 
are residents of the mountainous portions of 
Mexico and the western United States All are 
small finches, dark slate or ashy above and 
more or less white below and the beaks white. 
The neats are built on or near the ground, of 
grasses, mosses, and rootlets, and arc often 
lined with hairs The eggs are from foui to five 
in number, bluish white, speckled at the larger 
cmd with brown The common junco of the East 
is grayish slate color on the head, back, throat, 
and breast, and pure white on the belly, the 
contrast between the two colors being very 
sharp; the two outer tail feathers are white 
and are conspicuous when tlie bird flies It is a 
common winter visitor as far south as the Gulf 
of Mexico, and a summer resident from northern 
New York and Minnesota northward and in the 
mountains as far south as the Carolina^. It 
breeds in a nest on the ground, hidden among 
thickets See Plate of Sparrows 
JUNCOB, hlKin'kds. A town in the eastern 

E art of Porto Rico (Map: Porto Rico, F 2). It 
as a hospital, good schools, and electric lights 
The principal products of the district are sugar 
cane, tobacco, and tropical fruits, the chief in- 
dustry IS the manufacture of sugar. Pop., 1910, 
( muni e ipAl) 11, 692, ( urban) 4141 
JUNCTION CITY. A cify and the county 
seat of Geary Co , Kans , 72 miles by rail west 
of Topeka, at the confluence of the Smoky Hill 
and Republican rivers, which here unite in the 
Kansas River, on the Union Pacific and the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas railroads (Map. 
Kansas, F 4). It is a shipping point for grain, 
flour, live stock, crushed rock and sand, and 
produce fiom the surrounding country, and has 
extensive limestone quairies, boot and shoe, 
glove, cigar, candj, sheet-metal, cement-block 
and harness factories, flour mills, lumber yards, 
etc Fort Riley (qv.), a large government 
military post, is 3 miles east of the city The 
city owns and operates its water works. Junc- 
tion City was settled m 1858, was chartered as 
a city the following year, and adopted the 
commission form of government in 1911. Pop., 
19 00, 469 5; 1910, 6698. 

JUNE. See Calendar. 

JUNE, Jennie. The pseudon^ of the Amer- 
ican writer Jane Cunningham Croly (q.v ). 

JUNEAU, jWnd The capital of Alaska, 100 
miles north by east of Sitka, on Gastineau Chan- 
nel, opposite Douglas Island (Map: Alaska, 
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N 6). It iB the seat of the Territorial Legis- 
lature and courts and Federal officials and is 
by far the most important city of south Alaska. 
The population was 1646 in 1910, but more than 
5000 permanent white inhabitants were then in 
the city and its immediate vicinity. The popu- 
lation of the city in 1914 was estimated at 4000. 
Juneau is modern as to its churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, newspapers, fire department, ptilice, drain- 
age, water works, telephonic, telegraphic, and 
electric services. Its banks, assay office, trading 
and manufacturing facilities, make it the com- 
mercial and supply depot for adjacent mining 
camps, and it is the transportation centre of 
south Alaska, steamship lines connecting it with 
Seattle, Sitka, Skagway, and all ports of the 
Copper Kiver, Prince William Sound, Cook Inlet, 
and Unalaska regions. More than $60,000,000 of 
gold have already been mined from the region 
in and about Juneau, principally from the 
famous Treadwell mines, and experts consider 
that extensions and developments will make it 
the centre of the most productive areas of gold 
yields in North America Consult A. W. Greely, 
Hand-Book of Alaska (New York, 1914). 

JUNEAU, loAiTBENT Solomon (1793-1856). 
An American pioneer, founder of Milwauk3e, 
Wis Horn at L’ Assumption Parish, near Mont- 
real, C’anada, Aug. 9, 1793, ho early went to 
Green Bay, then a point of importance, and on 
Sept 14, 1818, settled at Milwaukee as an In- 
dian trader. He served as agent of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company and was the trusted friend 
of John Jacob Astor and Ramsay Crooks of 
that great monopoly Although Juneau was the 
first white man to settle permanently in Mil- 
waukee, numerous temporary settlers* had pre- 
ceded him. Among them was Jean Baptiste 
Mirandcan, a gunsmith, who took up residence 
about 1790 To Mirandeaii ci'ssion was made 
by the Indians of a large tract of land previ- 
ous to its transfer to the United States govern- 
ment by treaty. Mirandcau’s death occurred in 
March, 1819, when his affairs were yet unset- 
tled, and Juneau olitained possession of the 
original Indian grant He caused to be exe- 
cuted the first survey of the village, promoted 
the building of its first bridge, and was its first 
postmaster and president. In 1846 lie was 
elected first mayor of the city. With Morgan L 
Martin, he donated the ground for the first pub- 
lic square in Milwaukee, and upon it was built 
the first courthouse in Wisconsin Unskilled in 
financial matters, he afterward lost possession 
of his lands and the wealth thereby represented 
He died Nov. 14, 1866. Juneau had 16 children, 
whose descendants are widely scattered A 
bronze statue of him (unveiled July 6, 1887) 
is in Juneau Park, Milwaukee, overlooking Lake 
Michigan. 

JUNE BEETLE. A name in the southern 
United States for a green and brown cetonian 
beetle {Allorhina mftdff), also known as fig 
eater The term is also occasionally appli^ 
^ the North to the scarabfpoid beetles of 
the genus Lachnosterna, which, however, are 
more properly called May beetles. (See June 
Buo.) The June beetle is a native of the 
southern and central United States and in its 
adult condition feeds upon ripe figs, peaches, 
pears, plums, and small fruits, sudi as rasp- 
berries and blackberries. It also feeds occasion- 
ally on ears of com and sucks the sap exuding 
from wounds in the branches of trees. It is 
Qeurly a4 beautiful in color as some of the me- 


tallic Brazilian beetles which have been used in 
jewelry and is a favorite plaything with chil- 
dren, who tie strings to the body and let the 
beetles fiy with a humming noise. In its larval 
condition it is a white grub, closely resembling 
the white grubs of the Nor^cm States, but is 
not nearly so injurious. The white gmbs of the 
June beetle live at or below the surface of the 
ground, and frequently occur in countless 
numbers in grass lawns, in strawberry and 
celery beds, and everywhere where the soil is 
very rich and the vegetation is vigorous. It is 
doubtful, however, whether they do any serious 
damage. Their normal food is decaying vege- 
tation — soil humus. They may occasionally cut 
off the root of a plant, but are surely not espe- 
cially injurious in grass lands, although of some 
damage to celery by soiling the stalks. Where 
June beetles are numerous and are damaging 
ripe fruit, they may be attracted in numbers to 
a little heap of spoiled fmit which has been 
sprinkled with Paris green and thus may be 
destiuyed 

JUNE BEBBY. A North American edible 
fruit and the tree named from it. See Amelan- 
CIITEB, SlIADBUBH. 

JUNE BUG, or MAY BEETLE. Any one 
of the large, clumi^ scarabieoid beetles of the 
genus Lacknostema, common in the Unitcnl 
States The adult beetles often do considerable 
damage to the foliage of young fmit and shade 
trees, swarming after dark and feeding upon 
the young leaves, especially in the months of 
May and June. They are commonly attracted 
to lamplight and are familiar obiects in houses 
in the evenings during early summer, buzzing 
about the light and white walls and frequently 
falling to the fioor The larvae are large white 
grubs which live beneath the surface of the soil 
and damage the roots of glasses and other 
plants. When numerous, they arc very injuri- 
ous to the sod of lawns and meadows, cutting 
off the roots just below the surface of the 
ground, so that a close sod may be rolled up 
like a carpet. The best remedy against the 
larvae consists in washing a dilute kerosene 
soap emulsion down into the ground, and for 
the adults in attracting them to lights placed 
over pans containing kerosene. 

JUNE GBASS. A meadow grass especially 
valuable for limestone soils. See Blue Grass. 

JUNG, zhfiN, Henri FitLix TniitoDORE (1833- 
96). A French general and writer upon mili- 
tary subjects, bom in Paris. He was educated 
at Saint-Cyr, entered the artillery in 1853, and 
spent the next five years in Africa After tak- 
ing part in the campaign in Italy, where he was 
awarded the cross of the legion of Honor for 
gallantry at Solferino, he entered the council of 
the War Minister Lebceuf (1869), but returned 
to active service during the Franoo-Prussian 
War, rose in his profession till he became briga- 
dier general in 1887, and was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Dunkirk, but retired in 1891. In 1895 
he became director of the Interm6diaire des 
Chercheurs et des Curioux. His publications, 
under bis own name or the pen name of Mus- 
tapha, include a number of works upon the 
science of warfare, such as Le d^pdt de la guerre 
(1872) and La rdpuhUque et Varm^e (1892), as 
well as La v4r%i6 ear le masque de fer (1873) ; 
France et Rome (1874) ; Bonaparte et son temps 
( 1880-81 ) ; Luoten Bonaparte et see mSmoires 
(1882-83); and a biography of Dubois-Craned 
( 1884 ). 
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TUHrOy yvng* 7vng^«> or XOT- 

GIUS, yvo^gI‘V8» JoAOHlic (1587-1657). A 
Qerman mathematician and naturalist, bom at 
Ldbedc. He was educated at Hoetoc^ was pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Giessen in 1609-14, 
obtained his doctorate in medicine at Padua in 
1618, and became professor of mathematics at 
Rostock in 1625. In 1628 he was appointed 
rector of the Hamburg Johanneum and resigned 
the post in 1640. In natural science he con- 
cerned himself with physics and more particu- 
larly with entomology and botany. He was the 
first to attempt a classification of plants fay 
genera and species and antedated Limupus in a 
scheme of nomenclature. After long neglect at- 
tention was called to him by GUiethe. His chief 
work is his Dowomsopug Phyaicaf Minona, aeu 
Jaagoge Phyatoa Doaoacopta, tn qua Pr€Boipuas 
Opinumea tn Phyatca passtm Receptca, Breviier 
QMutem aed Acowrattsaime Examtnantur (1662). 
(’onsult* Martvnt Fogel%i Memorxa J, Jwag%% 
(Hamburg, 1657); Ooethea Fragmente fiber 
Jungtus (Stuttgart and THbingen, 1850); Av4- 
Lallemant, Dea Dr. Jungtua* Brieftoechael (Ltt- 
beck, 186.3) ; icL, Daa Lehen dea Dr. Jungiua 
(Breslau, 1882). 

JUKO, Johann Heenbioh (1740-1817). See 
Jung-Stilling, Johann Heinbich 

JUNG, jfing, SiB Salab (1829-83). An East 
Indian prince, Premier of the Deccan from 1853. 
For more than a century his family had occu- 
pied the hi^iest positions of state, and Salar 
TOgan his ^cial career as assistant and suc- 
cessor to his uncle. He found civil and military 
affairs in a most disorderly condition when he 
came into power, but he succeeded in reorganiB- 
ing them, and bv keeping Hyderabad quiet dur- 
ing the mutiny he saved the dcHninion from an- 
nexation to British India, except the Prcivince 
of l^rar, which the Nizam had given up in re- 
turn for the English gold granted to pay his 
own troops He was made Knight Grand Com- 
mander of the Star of India, and visited Eng- 
la nd in 1876. 

JUNG BAHADITB, b&-hftMvr, Sib, Mahaba- 
JAH (1816-77). An East Indian ruler. In 1843 
he became general and chief judge of Nepal 
under the premiership of his uncle, Matabar 
Singh, and he was a member of the succeeding 
ministry of Fateh Jung. In 1846 Jung Bahadur 
was appointed Prime Minister of Nepal. De- 
spite many attmnpts to assassinate him, he re- 
mained in office, and his power was well-nigh 
absolute, for the rani (who had first plotted Ms 
murder) and the rajah fled the countiy. Jung 
Bahadur ^'isited England in 1850; he reformed 
the penal code of Nepal and during the Indian 
mutmy of 1857-58 supported the British. For 
Ms services he was knighted and was hemored 
with a visit from the Ptince of Wales in 1876, 
and concessions of territory were made to 
N epal. 

JUNGBUNZLAIT, ypng-lnpts^ou. A town 
of Bohemia, situated on a cliff above the Iser, 
31 miles northeast of Prague (Map: Austria, 
D 1). The old and new towns and two suburbs 
contain an old and a new town hall, a castle 
built in the tenth centuiy Boleslas II (now 
used as barracks), four old churches, a hosj^tal, 
a muteum, a Piarist college, a Gymnasium, a 
trade and an agricultural schooL The town 
manufactures earthenware glass, woolens, tex- 
tile^ car wheels, candles, stard^ spirits, and 
soim. P(q>., 1900, 13,500; 1910, 16,337. 

Xinf GXBBUUrNXAXJ». See Ekpaxigub. 


JUNGnUkTI, yOflng^frou (Ger., maiden). A 
pyramidal peak of the Finsteraarhom group in 
the Bernese Alps, Switzerland, situated on the 
south boundary of the Canton of Bern, 8 miles 
west of the Finsteraarhom (Map: Switzerland, 
B 2). Its height is 13,670 feet, and it falls 
steeply on the north and east, its slender and 
majestic form, and the pure whiteness of the 
snow with which it is covered, having given it 
its name. It was first ascended in 1811 by 
Swiss. In recent years the ascent has been made 
frequently. The construction of an electric 
rack-and-pinion road to the summit has been in 
progress since 1897, and the tunnel station of 
Jungfraujoch (11,340 feet) was opened in 1912. 
The remaining distance to the summit is de- 
signed to be by lift. 

JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, yyng^frou 
ffin Orlfl'ftN^, Dm (Ger., The Maid of Orleans). 
A noted romantic tragedy by Schiller, complete 
in 1801 . 

JUNGHANS, yyngOiflns, Sophie ( 1845- 
1907). A German novelist, bora at Cassel. 
She was well educated, lived some years in 
England and Italy, and in 1877 married Joseph 
Schuhmann, a professor at Rome, from whom 
she separated in 1880 She had written and 
published poetry and tales from 1869 to 1873, 
but did not become generally known until 1876, 
when Kathe, Oeachtchie etnea modemen Mad- 
cbeiM, appeared. Her other works in the same 
genre include: Hana Eckbag (1878), an his- 
torical novel of the Thirty Years* War, Dxe 
Erhtn touier Wtllen (1881); D%e Qaate der 
Madame Banivnea (1884) , Der Bergrat (1888) , 
Zwe% BrUder (1889); Zti rechter Zeti (1892); 
Dm daa Qluoh (1896), Junge hetden (1900); 
Hymen (1902); Wtael (1908), Oelubde (1908); 
D er ge ra uhte Bchleter (1910). 

JUNGHUHir yyng^?ion, Fbanz Wilhelm 
(1812-64). A (^rman physician and natural- 
ist, born at Mansfeld He studied medicine, 
botany, and geology at Halle and Berlm, com- 
mence his professional career as a surginm in 
the Prussian army, afterward joined the French 
forces in Algeria as a sanitary officer, and 
finally settled in Java In the latter country 
he made valuable researches into the geological, 
geographical, and botanical resources of the 
land, and his published works on the subject 
are highly prized. He visited Holland from 
1849 to 1855, but returned to Batavia, where 
he died. His principal works include Java, 
aetne Oeatalt, Pfianzendecke itnd tnnere Banart 
(4 vole., 1850-54), and Die Batialander vn Su- 
matra (1847). A description of his collection 
of fossil plants, Plantw Junqhuhntanas (1851 
et was undertaken by several naturalists. 

JUNGIUS, yvv'gl-vs. See Jung, Joachim. 

JUNGLE (Hindi jdngal, from Skh jdngala, 
desert). A term employed to designate those 
often almost impassable thickets of trees, shrubs, 
and reeds which abound generally upon swampy 
land in many parts of India, and particularly 
in the unhealthful tract called Terai or Tarayani, 
along the southern base of the Himalayas, and 
in the Sunderbunds at the mouth of the Ganges. 
The jungle flora and fauna are very peculiar; 
tigers and other beasts of prey, eiqihants, boars, 
deer, monkeys, and other quadrapeds, with 
gigantic snakes, are found in great numbers in 
tiiese thickets. The moisture and heat carry a 
tropical vegetation beyond its usual limits 
no rthwa rd to the lower valleys of the Himalaya. 
JUNGLE BOOS, Tea Stories for childx^ 
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by Rudyard Kipling, published in Saint Nioho- 
la», and collect^ in two volumes in 1694 and 
1896. 

JUNGLE GAT, or CHAUS, k&^Hs. A well* 
known wild cat {Felta^ or Chaua, chaua) of 
India, met with in all forested parts from Cey- 
lon to an elevation of 8000 feet on the Hima- 
layas. It is about 26 inches long and has a 
tail 9 or 10 inches long. In color it is yellow- 
ish gray, more or less dark and imspott^ and 
becoming reddish on the sides of the neck and 
abdomen, a dark stripe runs from the eyes to 
tlie muzzle, and tliere are obscure bars on the 
limbs and tail, the ears are reddish black 
outside, white inside, and slightly tufted. A 
whitish-brown spotted cat {Felia omata) of 
the same region is sometimes called the '*omate 
jungle cat ** Both species interbreed with 
domestic cats See Cat, and Plate of Wild 
Cats. 

JUNGLE FEVEB. Pernicious malarial 
fever of the East Indian jungles. It was prob- 
ably lirst named and describe by English colo- 
nists in India, who fell victims to it Jungle 
fever is a tropical malaria due to infection 
with the wstivo-autumnal parasite Travelers 
or new residents are mure bkely to suffer from 
it than natives. Its symptoms are gra\e pros- 
tration, impaired memory, souinolenee, severe 
iieadache, disturbed vision, stupor, and delirium, 
with a fever of mtiTmittcnt type Fatal col- 
lapse may oc*cur in three days, or the fever may 
cease m a few hours, or a second and third 
attack may follow. Quinine is the most suc- 
cessful diug in the treatment of jungle fever. 
See Malaria 

JUNGLE FOWL. A typical galliuact'ous 
bird of the East Indian genus Oallus, regarded 
as the source of our domestic fowls Four spe- 
cies arc known — one { Call us vaitus) in ava 
and the islands eastward; another {Gall us 
lafayeiti) in Ceylon, a third, the “grav'” {(hth 
lu8 aonncraU) , and fourth, the red jungle fowl 
{Gallus hatiktrUf or gall us) of northern India 
and eastward to C(K*hiii-Chimi and the Malay 
Peninsula. Tlie wild birds have been introduced 
into Hainan, Java, the Philippines, and else- 
where. This species strongly resembles in plum- 
age tlie modem black-breasted game fowl, and 
tins is cspociallv true of the variety found in 
the Malay I^eninsula, where, according to tradi- 
tion, fowls \vM*re first domesticatcHl From that 
country, it is believed, they were taken to 
China and donu^ticated, thereby forming the 
original barnyard poultry. These wild game 
fowls live 111 the forests, * imt gregarioush, but 
ill pairs or small parties, but often come out 
to feed ill cultivated fields and show themselves 
strong fliers and fast runners. They eat almost 
everything, and their fli'sh is excellent. The 
crow of the cock is short and broken, like that 
of some bantams, but the cackling and clucking 
of the hens are similar to thosi* of domestic 
fowls Four to stwcn white eggs are laid in a 
hollow 8crat(*hi*d out at flie b«ise of a tree or 
under a bush. 

JUNGLE GHAU, oi Ox. A variety of the 
gayal inhabiting Sylhet and other moun- 

tainous parts of the northeast of India. 

JUNGLE SHEEP. A sportsman’s name for 
the gimtlike animal of the Himalayan r^ion 
{Bemitragus hgloorius). It is called warri-atu 
by the Tamils and Nilgiri ibex by English 
spo rtsm en __ 

JUNGXANN, yunD^m&n, Jozet Jaxcnb 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 

( 1773-1847 ) . A Czech philologist, bom at Hud- 
litz, Bohemia. He studied philosophy and law 
in Prague, taught at the Gymnasium at Leit- 
meritz from 1799 to 1815, and thereafter at the 
Altstildter Gymnasium in Prague of which he 
was rector from 1836 until 1846, when he re- 
tired. He contributed greatly to the revival 
of the Czech national sentiment and especially 
to the intellectual reawakening of his people 
after a protracted period of inactivity. In 
order to demonstrate the capabilities ^of the 
Czech tongue, he first undertook the translation 
of some masterpieces of foreign literatures, the 
most notable of which was that of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, begun in 1800 and published in 
1811. This was followed by Chateaubriand’s 
Atala (1805), Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, 
and others. These works may be considered to 
have laid the foundation of the modem Czech 
literary style With Johann Presl he founded 
in 1821 the Krok, the first scientific periodical 
in the Czech language His next important 
work was a History of the Czech Literature and 
Language (1826), but the crowning effort of 
his life was the monumental Slorn'ik Ceskoni- 
meoky (1836-39), a complete dictionary of the 
Czech language, for which he had collected the 
material for more than 30 years This work is 
most important for the (Mimparativc philologist 
His Memoirs wt^re published posthumously. 

JUNGhSTHXING, yun^-shtinng, Johanx 
Heinbich (1740- 1817). A German author, bom 
at Grund in Westphalia His original name 
was Jung He was a charcoal burner, then 
a tailor’s apprentice, and in 1770 went to Strass- 
burg to study m^icinc Tliere he bec^ame 
acquainted with Goethe He practiced at Klber- 
feld till 1778, achieving renown by his opera- 
tions for the removal of rataraet, and taught 
political economy at Eaisei slautera, Heidellierg, 
and Marburg He was pensioned by the Grand 
Duke of Baden and made Privy Councilor. Tlis 
most important work is his mystic autoinography, 
which appeared in a m^ries of five works* Hein- 
rich Stillings Jugcud (1877); H. 8 Junglings- 
jahre (1778); H 8 Wandcrschaft (1778); 
//. 8. hausliches Lehen (1789) H 8. Lehrjahrr 
(1804) These appeared in revised form under 
the title, Heinrich Stillings Lehen, etne trahre 
Geschichte (5 vols , 1806) His grandson 

Schwarz added the volume Heinrich StUhngs 
Alter (1817). His other w'orks are the novels 
Geschichte dcs Herm von Morgenthau (1779), 
Geschichte Florcntins con Fahlendom (1781- 
83), and ErzahUmgen (1814-16) ; and on purely 
mystical subjects* Theobald (1784-86; in Eng- 
lish, 1846), Theoriv der Gdsterkunde (1808 
in English. 1834), and Scenen aus dem Oeistci- 
reirhe (1797-1801) His colle<*ted works W'cro 
published at Stuttgart (1.5 vols. 18.36-30) 
(\mBult Petersen, Jung-Sltlling (Copenhagen, 
1800), and Goethe, Dichtung und Wahrhett (4 
vols., Weimar, 1811-14). 

JUNIATA, jSO’nf-fit^d A borough in Blair 
Co , Pa., 1 mile north of Altoona, on the Penn- 
sylvania Company Railroad (Map: Pennsyl- 
vania, E 6). It has railroad repair shops and 
silk mills. Juniata is governed by a council 
and burgess. Tlie water works are owned by 
the borough. Pop., 1900, 1709; 1910, 6286. 

JUNIATA COLLEGE. A coeducational in- 
stitution of higher learning at Huntingdon, Pa., 
founded under the auspices of the church of the 
Brethren (Dunkers) in 1876 The college began 
with three students and one toacher in twp 
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rented rooms. It now occupies a cainpus ol 
23 acres, with eight substantial buildinga of 
brick and stone. In the coll^ proper there is 
a four-year course, leading to the degree of 
bachelor of arts It has also a preparatory 
course, a School of Education, and schools of 
Bible, Music, and Business The institution 
places emphasis on tlie religious side of educa- 
tion and exercises a care^ supervision over 
its students. It had, in 1014, 422 students and 
22 instructors. The endowment in 1014 was 
$186,000, and the college property was valued 
at $260,000. The library contain^ 26,000 vol- 
umes and 4000 pamphlets The president in 
1914 was 1. H. Dmmhaugh, A.M 

JUiriATA BIVER. A river of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the principal tributary of the Sus- 
quehanna below the West Branch (Map* Penn- 
sylvania, F 6). It has its sources in Bedford, 
Blair, and Somerset counties, the chief of its 
head streams being the Frankstown and the 
Kaystown branches, both of which, like the main 
stream, flow through much wild and beautiful 
country. Its course, which is exceedingly sinu- 
ous, is generally northeast and then east until 
it enters the Susquehanna at Duncan’s Island, 
about 13 miles northwest ot Harrisburg Its 
total length is about 200 miles, and its average 
fall feet to the mile. Consult Hoyt and An- 
derson, Hydrography of the Susquehanna River 
Drainage Bonn, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Water Supply and irrigatiem Paper No. 109 
(Was hing ton, 1906). 

JUNil/IUS. A bishop of Africa, who flour- 
lished in the sixth century. He was the author 
of Inatituta Regufana Dimnce Legia (c550), 
one of the earliest introductions to the sacr^ 
writings. Junilius himself claimed no original- 
ity, but in the introduction to the work stated 
that he was indebted for the greater part of its 
contents to a certain Paulus of Persia, supposed 
to have been Paulus of Bassora, who afterward 
became Metropolitan of Nisibis. In this work, 
which is generally called De Partibus Divtnw 
Legia, Junilius does not enumerate the Chroni- 
cles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, Judith, Esther, or 
the Maccabees among canonical books. Consult 
the edition by EJlm (Freiburg, 1880) , Beeker, 
Dm System dea Kirohenvatera Juwiliua (Lflbeck, 
1787) ; Eilm, Theodor von Mopsueatxa und 
J untltw^ A fricanua (Freiburg, 1880). 

JXTKIN, H06-n§n^. An inland department of 
Peru, bounded by the Department of Huanuco 
on the north, Cuz(*o on the east, Ayacucho and 
Huancavelica on the south, and Lima on the 
west (Map: Peru, B 6). Area, 23,347 square 
miles. One of the Andes ranges traverses the 
department through the centre and divides it 
into two parts — ^the western being elevated; 
the eastern lower and thickly wooded, known 
as the hot Montafia. Agriculture is in a back- 
ward state, the chief products bdng cereals, 
sugar cane, and coffee. The mineral wealth 
consists of silver, copper, coal, and salt, hut 
even the rich deceits of silver which are found 
in the Cerro de Pasco are neglected A railrcMid 
connects the southern part of the province with 
Lima on the coast, and several extensions of 
this line have been projected, which will open 
communication with the eastern and northern 
d^Murtments. Pop. (est.), 394,000 Capital, 
Cmo dq Pasco (q.v.). 

nrarfM, or OHINOHAYCOOHA, chSn'chl- 
k(Kdb$. A lake in the Department of Junin, 
Pern, situated at an altitude of 13,000 feet. It 
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is about 37 miles long and 7 miles wide and is 
drained by the Mantaro Biver. There are sev- 
eral towns on its shores, and small steamboats 
ply on it. 

JH^KIPEB (older forms gynypre, jeneper, 
from OF. geneivre, genowre. It. gxnepro, gtimt- 
pero, from Lat juniperxia, junipirua, probably 
for junompiriut, Juno’s pear, from Juno, Juno -H 
pirua, pear; also explained as being from ju- 
venia, young, and pirua, pear; hardly connected 
with parere, to produce), Junxperus A genus 
of evergreen trees and shrubs belonging to the 
Coniferales, the largest order of gymnosperms 
Junipers number about 30 species, which occur in 
the mountains and extratropieal regions of the 
whole Northern Hemisphere and constitute the 
largest genus of the tribe Cupressmesc, a tribe 
distinguished among comfers by its cyclic (op- 
posite or whorled) leaves While in the com- 
mon juniper (J. communis) the leaves are 
spreading needles, in many species the leaves 
appear as small, overlapping green scales, at- 
tached to the stem by one face (concrescent). 
The stamens and carpels occur in different cones, 
and the two kinds of cones are usually upon 
different plants. A peculiarity of the jumpers 
is that the small carpellate (seed-bearing) cone 
ripens fleshy, forming the so-<^led juniper berrv, 
which of course is not a true berry. Tite com- 
mon juniper {Jurwperua communis), common to 
northern high latitudes, rarely excrads a height 
of 30 feet and in general is only a shrub from 
2 to 6 feet high The abundant, round, bluish- 



blade currant-like fruit takes two years to 
ripen. On the shell of the nuts are three glands, 
which abound, especially before ripening, in an 
essential oil — oil of juniper — ^present also par- 
ticularly in the young wood. The wood is 
yellowish red, brownish in the heart, hard, and 
fragrant Wlien of sufficient size, it is much 
valued for turning and veneering. The dry 
twigs, roots, and berries are used for fumiga- 
tion. The berries, which have a strong and pe- 
culiar flavor, are much used for flavoring ^n, 
which derives its name from them. They also 
enter into several medical pr^arations, being 
stimulant, sudorific, and diu^ic. The bark of 
juniper may be made into ropes, and in some 
parte of the Highlands of Scotland the roots are 
woven into coarse baskets Oil of juniper, on 
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iidiich the medicinal properties of the plant de- 
pend, has a specific gravity of 0.839. It is 
obtained by dikilling the unripe fruit or the 
twigs With water Bix drops are a dose. Span- 
ish juniper (JwwperuB oaiyoedrua) grows in 
and situations in the countries around the 
Mediterranean Sea From its fruit, which is 
about the size of a hazelnut, and its wood is 
procured an essential oil of disagreeable odor, 
called huile de cade, which is used in veterma^ 
practice, particularly as a cure for scab in 
sheep. Virginian juniper {Juniperus wrgim- 
ana), the red cedar, or savin, of North Amer- 
ica, IS a tre^, often 50 to 100 feet high, of 
conical form, with horizontal branches and very 
small leaves. Its range is from Lake Champlain 
to the Gulf of Mexico in sandy or rocky places. 
It IS often planted in ph^asure gardens in Eu- 
1 jpe. The berries are small and bright blue 
The heart wood is of a beautiful red color, is 
^ ’lued by turners, coopers, etc, and is exten- 
' i\ely used for making lead pencils The wood 
is very resistant to decay and on this account 
's in demand for fence posts. There arc often 
found on the branches galMike hypertrophies 
called cedar apples, which are induced by one 
stage in the life history of the fungus causing 
apple rust. (See Apple, Diseases ) The Ber- 
muda cedar {Juniperus bermudtana), a native 
of the Bermudas, is a small tree, with very 
fragrant, reddisli-broun wood, which is used for 
furniture, pencil making, etc, and also for lin- 
ing cabinets, its odor preventing the attacks of 
moths and other insects Tlic Himalaya Moun- 
tains produce several species of jumper — trees 
of c*onsiderable size, beautiful appearance, and 
valuable wood. Tlie Swt»disli juniper of omr 
slirubberies is merely a variety of the common 
juniper There are a number of other species of 
Jufitpcrvs of similar habit and use throughout 
the world, also many dwarf species that are 
procumbent or trailing. Among the larger tree 
forms are Juniperus chinensts, Juniperus ea^ 
ceJsa, and Juniperus rccuiva of Asia, Juniperus 
place) a of Abyssinia, and Juniperus ccdiformca, 
Juniperus occidentahs, and Juniperus mcancana 
of the western United States and Mexico 
'lliero are also numerous horticultural varieties 
in cultivation 

JTTNlPEBO, iiou-ne'p4-ro, Miotjel Josift 
Serra (1713-81) A Franciscan missionaiy to 
the Indians of California He was bom on the 
island of Majorca in the Mediterranean, and 
when he became a priest (1730), he exchanged 
his baptismal name, Miguel Jos<^ Serra, for the 
clerical one, dunfpero At the age of 36 he 
saih^d as a missionary to the Spanish colonies 
in America, and from 1750 until 1769 he min- 
istered to nomadic tribes of aborigines in Mex- 
ico. Upon the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Ixiwer California Father .Iunf|)oro was ordered 
to take up their relinquished work, and while 
he was president of the California missimis 
there were founded the missions of San Diego 
(1760), San Carlos (1770), San Antonio (1771), 
San Gabriel (1771), San Luis Obispo (1772), 
San Francisco (1776), San Juan Capistrano 
(1776), Santa Clara (1777), and San Buena- 
ventura (1782). He made many long and toil- 
some wilderness journeys to other stations, but 
his particular charge was the San Carlos Mis- 
sion at Monterey, and he had under him 16 
missionaries of the Order of St. Francis, who 
by 1780 had converted more than 3000 Indians, 
instructed them in the arts of peace, and per- 
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suaded them to give up their wanderi^fs to 
form agricultural colonies around the diuerent 
missions. These in turn required military sta- 
tions or presidios for their protection, and thus 
the settlement of California was begun. Father 
Junipero was buried in his own church at 
Monterey, now in rums, and Father Palon, his 
assistant and successor, one of the three en- 
thusiasts who came out with him to America, 
left behind an interesting memoir, called Vtda 
de Junipero, CJonsult- G. W. James, Old Jfta- 
sions and Mtsswn Indians of CahforiHa (Los 
Angeles, 1896) ; B J. Clinch, California and its 
Missions, vol ii (San Francisco, 1904) , Zephy- 
rin Engelhard!, Missions and Missumartcs of 
California, vol. ii, part i (ib., 1912) ; G W. 
James, Old Franciscan Missions of California 
(Boston, 1913). 

JUNIUS, yCiJ'n^-vs, Fbat^cjiscus, the 
Younger (1589-1677). A German philologist 
and antiquary He was born at Heidelberg, 
the son of Franciscus Junius the theologian. 
The family having removed to Leyden in 1592, 
he studied there under his brother-in-law, the 
celebrated philologist Gerhard Vossius In 1620 
he visited France and in 1621 went to England, 
where he was appointed librarian to the Earl of 
Arundel and held that office for 30 years, during 
which time he studied the Teutonic languages 
His greatest work was his Glossartutn Oothtcum 
(1664-65), in five languages, the English por- 
tion of which has been issued separately as 
Etymologicum Anglicanum He also wrote De 
Pictura Veterum ( 1637 ) , with an English trans- 
lation by himself, and published the first edition 
of the Oothw Gospels of Ulfilas (1665), with a 
commentary He left his valuable manuscripts 
to the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

JUNIUS, joSfn'yiiB, Letters of. A famous 
senes of 70 letters signed '' Junius,” which ap- 
peared in a l^ndon newspaper, the Public Ad- 
vertiser, between .Tan 21, 1769, and Jan 21, 
1772 The signature “Junius'* had appeared for 
the first time on Nov 21, 1768, when Grafton 
and Camden were assailed for their behavior 
towards Wilkes Revised by the author, the 
Detters were reprinted March 3, 1772, by Henry 
S Woodfall, editor and printer of the Adver- 
tiser In 1812 appeared a new edition, contain- 
ing 113 additional letters variously signed, 
which were attributed to the author of Junius 
The first letter in the first collected edition, 
which treats of the “State of the Nation,” 
strikes the ke^ note of the subsequent correspond- 
ence In it the author singles out several 
leading memliors of the ministry and boldly 
denounces their inefficiency No sooner did the 
first letter appear than the court party took 
the alarm An invisible and dreaded censor was 
evidently moving among them — one who seemed 
cognizant of all the proceedings of both Houses, 
who not only knew intimately the public career 
of ministers, but was fully informed regarding 
the follies and the crimes of their private 
lives. Sir Draper, who entered into con- 
troversy wdth this unknown adversary, was in 
the end overmastered. The Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Mansfield, and, chief of all, the Duke of 
Grafton, writh^ beneath his lash. The great- 
est sensation was created by the “Address to 
the King” (Dec. 19, 1769), in which King 
George was reminded of the fate of Charles 1 
Woodfall, as printer and publisher, was prose- 
cuted, but a Quitted on a technicality. The 
stvie of these letters, though somewhat stiff and 
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formal, is remarkable for closeness of argoment, 
felicity of illustration and allusion, and brilliant 
epigram. Whoever Junius was, he had made too 
many enemies to be safe in acknowledging him- 
self. The letters were ascribed in turn to 
Burke, Lord Shelburne, Colonel Barr^, Lord 
George Saokville, Wilkes, Home Tooke, Lord 
Lyttletoii, and several others; but the general 
opinion now is that Sir Philip Francis (q.v.) 
was the author. The handwriting of Junius 
seems to be the handwriting of Francis slightly 
disguised, though experts are not in full agree- 
ment on this point Junius, as is evident from 
his letters, knew the forms of the Secretary of 
State’s office, was intimately acquainted with 
the business of the War Office, attended the 
House of Comnions in 1770, and took notes of 
speeches, especially ot those of the Earl of 
Chatham, denounce the promotion of Anthony 
Chamier in the War Office as unjust to Mr. 
Francis, and was bound by some strong tie to 
the first Lord Holland. All these circumstances 
in the i>o8ition of Junius correspond with the 
history of Francis This and similar evidence, 
however, is wholly circumstantial. That Fran- 
cis wrote the Letters of Junws has never been 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt Consult the 
Letters, liited by .1 Wade, in Bohn’s Library 
(l^ndon, 18.54); Chabot and Twisleton, The 
Handimttng of Janms (ib., 1870) , G. H. R. 
Francis, Juntas Revealed (ib., 1894) ; The Fran- 
cts Letters, edited by Francis and Keary (ib., 
1001 ). 

JITNX (Malay ajong, jong. Chin, chu^a/n, 
chu'en, tsw'an, (’antonese jonk, ship). A Chi- 
nese vessel, oft<*n of several hundred tons The 
old-type jimks have but one large mast with or 
without one or more smaller ones Many mod- 
em junks (and perhaps some old ones were also 
so fitted) have two masts of about equal size. 
The hull appears ungainly, the stem being high 
and the bow low, and the lines rather full above 
water; but the underwater body is often found 
to be verv finely modeled, and the woodwork of 
the hull strongly and beautifully put together. 
The sails are made of coarse cloth or matting 
and bent to a yard, which is hoisted to the top 
of the mast; their height would render it diffi- 
cult to make them set fiat with ropes only, so 
that they are stiffened by small bamboo poles 
placed in a nearly horizontal direction. Most 
large junks arc good sea boats, riding out 
severe tiphoons in safety. 

JCJNJOiBy yvo^Sr, Wh^helm (1840-92). A 
Russian ex]ilorer in Africa He was bom at 
Moscow, of German parents, and studied first 
at St. Petersburg, then at Gottingen, Berlin, 
and Prague. In 1869 he visited Iceland and 
first went to Africa in 1873. Having made 
short excursions to Tunis (1874) and Lower 
Egmt (1875), he went, m 1876, from Suakin 
toJ^artum, sailed up the Blue Nile, and made 
extensive trips in a western direction, returning 
to Europe m 1878. Towards the end of 1879 he 
set out on a new expedition into the territeries 
of the Niam Niam and Manghattu to explore 
the basins of the Wdle and the Bahr el-Ghasal. 
When he was about to return in December, 
1888, after having obtained satisfactory results, 
his way down the Kile was cut off by the up- 
rising of the Mahdi, and he was obli^d to se^ 
refu^ with Emin Pasha at Lado. He did not 
succeed until 1886 in reaching Zanzibar, whence 
by way of Cairo he returned to Germany and 
there published the results of his travels under 


the title Reisen tn Afrika, Jfi75-86 (8 vols., 
Vienna, 1889-91). In 1887 the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society presented him with a gold 
m edal. 

Gbobob (1790-1868). An Ameri- 
can clergyman and educator. He was bom 
near Carlisle, Pa., graduated at Jefferson Col- 
lege in 1813, and was pastor in the Associate 
Reformed church in central Pennsylvania, and 
after 1822 in the Presbyterian church In 1832 
he left the Germantown Manual Jjabor Academy, 
of which he had been head, founded I^afayette 
Ck)llege, and served as first president of that 
institution from 1832 to 1841. After three 
years as president of Miami he returned to 
Lafayette, and in 1848 became president of 
Washington College (now Washington and 
I^) Although an able defender of slavery, 
Junkin was strongly Union in his sentiments 
and resigned in 1861 He was a leader of the 
Old School Presliyterians. He is liest known 
for his able administration of Lafavette College 
(qv ), where he spent more than $10,000 of his 
own fortune and his wife’s to pav current ex- 
penses One of his daughters married Gen 
“Stonewall” Jackson He wrote Pohtxeal Falla- 
cies (New York, 1863) and several religious 
works. Consult the biography bv D. X Junkin 
( Philadel phia, 1871). 

J UhliL’SE YLON^ An island in the Bay of 
Bengal See S ala no. 

JIT'NO AND HE^BuAu The Roman and Greek 
names of the queen of heaven and wife of the 
supreme divinity Though alike in many re- 
spcKits, the two conceptions can best l»e treated 
separately 

Hera is, in all particulars, a thorou^lv Hel- 
lenic conception, and the theor> of Semitic 
origin may be dismissc^d m this, as in most 
other cases; there is, however, no general agree- 
ment as to the derivation of the name or th<> 
original nature of the goddc*ss While some 
authorities see in her an earth goddess, 01 cieii 
the special earth goddess of Argos, and in lici 
union with Zeus a picture ot the union of eaitii 
(or air: so Plato, who connected her name viitU 
di}p, cur) and heaven, others, especially Kt»s( hci 
regard her as a moon goddess, and thus espe 
cially a goddess of women (whose lives iiiti 
supposed to be specially influenced h\ t) i 
moon), and from this relation developing iiit'» 
the wife of Zeus and guardian of married life. 
This latter school derives the name from a root 
sarv or haw, to protwt (cf I^at. servare), so 
that the original form would lie ^Ep/a. What- 
ever the original nature of Hera may be, there 
can be no doubt concerning the position she 
occupies in the Gr<*ek religion Sbc» is the con- 
sort of Zeus, for the major part of Gree<*e at 
least. (See, however, Dtone, and Zrw«, under 
JupiiXB.) The union of Zeus and Heia, cele- 
brated widely in the **Sacred Marriage” (lep6t 
ydfios), is the prototype of human wedlock. 
This marriage is the centre of Hera’s worship 
in all places. As the guardian of marriage, she 
also assumes guardianship ovf*r other phases of 
female life, and seems to have lieeii rtgarded 
often as a goddess of childbirth (eg. at the 
births of Hercules and Kurystheus), tliough this 
function was usually attributed to Eileithyia 
(q.v.). The cow^ was one of her sacred animals, 
and in later times the peacock was regarded as 
her favorite bird The cult of Hera was uni- 
versal throughout the Greek world, but was 
especially prominent at a f«*\i placi^s, partieu- 
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iarly in th« Achaean centres, Afgos, Mycenft, 
and Sparte, which, in lhad, It, 61 ff., she calls 
her favorite cities. Argos was one of the old- 
est and most famous centres of her worship. 
The sanctuary was situated to the east of the 
rit^ on a spur of the ridge bounding the Argive 
plain and nearer Myceiue than Argos. The old 
temple was burnt in 423 b.c. A new building 
was at once erected, which contained a gold 
ivory statue by Polycleitus. (See HEftiBUM, 
The Aboive.) The priestesHos of the temple 
were matrons and were held in high honor, as 
it was by t!ie years of tlie priestess that the 
Argives dated events. The sanctuary was ex- 
eava^ by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens in 1802 and the following 
years. (Consult Waldstein, The Argtve Heramm^ 
New York, 1902.) The rites of Hera at this 
place included an important festival which 
seems to have represented the sacred or mystic 
iiiarriage, as did her festivals at other temples. 
Next to that of Argos was the famous temple 
on the island of Samos, of which one column 
is still standing Here was a tradition of the 
birth of tlie goddess, under a sacred willow, 
and another annual marriage festival She was 
ardently worshiped also on the l^acinian prom- 
ontonr near Crotona in Magna Grspcia The 
best-defined cult of Hera as a marriage goddess 
was at Platsca and on the neighboring summit 
of Mount Cithffron, whore a great festival was 
celebrated in honor of Zeus and Hera, as it was 
said that Zeus had carried the maiden Hera 
from KuboBa to a cave on this mountain. In 
literature Hera appears not only as the matron 
and noble queen of the gods, but also, in fact, 
more often as the jealous, proud, and somewhat 
shrewish wife, bit^rly angered at her husband’s 
numerous infidelities and frfsquently persecuting 
the children of her rivals. (See, eg, Alchenb: 
Danae; Baochus, Hebcules , lo, Lkto; 
Semelbl) These stories of Olympian quarrels 
do not seem to have influenced the cult. The 
most famous statue of Hera was that by Poly- 
eleitus at Ai^, described by Pausanias (q.v.) ; 
but no certain copies are known, and this is 
also true of the repre^sentations by other great 
artists. Indeed, statues or busts of Hera are 
comparatively rare in our museums. The god- 
dess is represented standing, fully draped, with 
the sceptre, and in many cases with a veil Of 
busts, the oldest is the rude limestone head 
from Olympia. The most etdebrated are prob- 
ably the Hera Famese in Naples, once believed 
to be a copy of the work of Polycleitus, though 
now recognized as belonging to an earlier period 
and differrat school, and the beautiful Hera 
Ludovisi, in Rome, a work probably of the 
fourth century b.c., though the date is still 
much discussed. In reliefs, paintings, and es- 
pecially on vases, the type of Hera naturally 
varies much, but in general preserves the char- 
acter of the matron and queen. 

Juno (r^arded by many as a shortened 
form of lovino: cf. /oom, an old name of Jupi- 
ter; the words come from a root meaning *to 
shine’) was throughout Italy the consort of 
Jupiter and the queen of heaven. The whole 
worship of Juno shows the closest parallelism 
to that of her husband. To her the kalends 
(first) of each month were sacred, and in the 
earlier bdief she also controUed the thunder- 
bolt. This aspect of her cult is riiown in her 
nama^ but it gradually passed into the 

iMMkgrouBd, a«d JhHq became the goddess of 


women, especially of wives and mothers; her 
gr^t festival as Lwnna (q.v.), who helped in 
childbirth, was the Matronaha on the first of 
March — ^the day on which at first, for centuries, 
the Roman year b^n — and other prominent 
celebrations in her honor were in the liands of 
women. To her women appealed for aid at 
every crisis. On the Capitol she was not onh 
honored in the shrine of Jupiter, but also had 
her own temple as Moneta, where later tlie 
Roman mint was situated. 8be was worshiped 
also, especially at Lanuvium (q.v.),’' as Jwno 
Soaptta, Juno the Preserver, giver of health 
and safety, to individual and to state' In latei 
times Greek influence much affected the Roman 
cult, and the cult of Juno approached more and 
more closely that of Hera. Consult, in addition 
to the standard mythologies, Gverbwk, Ortecht- 
ache Kunaimythologte, vol. ii (Leipzig, 187.3) , 
Roscher, Juno und Hera (ib., 1875) , Preller- 
Robert, Ortechiaohe Mythologxe (Berlin, 1804); 
Famell, CuUe of the Greek States, vol i (Ox- 
ford, 1806) ; Fowler, Roman Festivals (London, 
1809) , Gnippe, Qrtcchischc Mythologie unt! Re- 
hgionageschichte, vol. i (Municli. 1006) . Fra/er, 
The Uoldtn Bough, vol i (Txniiloii, 1011) ; C E 
Gayley, The Classic Myths in English Litera- 
ture and Art (2d ed., Boston, 1011) . Wissowa, 
HeUgxon und Kultus der Romer (2d ed , Munich, 
1912). 

JTTKOT, zhu'ny, Anooohe, Duke oi- 
ABiiANTi.H (1771-1813) A marshal of France 
He was born Oct. 23, 1771, at Bussy-le-Grand, 
in the Department of C6te-d’Or, entered the 
army as a volunteer during the early days of 
the Revolution, and distinguished himself in 
the first wars of the Republic. Napoleon’s at- 
tention was first drawn to him during the siege 
of Toulon. ^ .Tunot accompanied his patron to 
Italy as aid-de-camp, and at the battle of 
Millesimo (April 13-14, 1796) he distinguished 
himself so greatly that he was chosen to carr\ 
the captured colors back to Paris He wiu. 
later wounded in the bead at Lomato, an injur\ 
from the effects of which he never completeh 
recovered In 1798 he followed Napoleon to 
was there created a brigadier general 
and particularly distinguished himself at Naz- 
areth, where, at the head of 300 cavalry, lie 
put to flight an army of several thousand 
Turks. Having been wounded in a duel, .funot 
a as left in Egypt and on the journey back to 
France was captured by the En^ish. He re- 
turned to Paris, however, in 1800, and was 
made a general of division and commandant 
of Paris The latter post was not fllW by 
Junot in a satisfactory manner. After he had 
served at Arras for a short time, he was sent, 
in 1804, as French Ambassador to Portugal 
He left Lisbon without permission, in 1806, and 
joined Napoleon in Germany, distinguishing 
himself at the battle of Austerlitz For a short 
time in 1806 Junot was again commandant of 
Paris, but again showed himself prodigal and 
extravagant, and finally, in 1807, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the army destined 
for the invasion of Portugal His army, aftei 
undergoing dreadful privations, reached' Lisbon 
December 1, and Junot made himself mastc'r 
of all the strong places in the Kif^om. For 
his briUiant conduct at this time he was created 
Duke of Abrantte and appointed Governor of 
Portugal, although he was entirely devoid of 
administrative talent: but, being defeated 
Wellington at Vim«*iro (Aug. 21, 1808), he 
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concluded a convention at Gintra for the evacu- 
ation of Portugal by the French, returned to 
France, and subsequently fought in the Penin- 
sula and in Kussia. In 1812 he had to bear 
more of the criticism for the failure of the 
campaign than he deserved and was stigmatised 
by Napoleon as deficient in energy and sent to 
govern Illyria. At this time, however, it be- 
came clear that his mind was derang^, and 
he was brought back to France and was taken 
to Ills father’s house at Montbard, near Dijon; 
hut two hours after his arrival lie precipitated 
himself from a window and fractured his thigh 
bone Amputation was performed, but Junot 
frantically tore oflT the bandages, and died a 
week later, July 29, 1813. Although not with- 
out brilliant gifts and charm of personality, 
he was too much of a aahreur to be a success- 
ful general and too irresponsible to be an ad- 
ministrator. Consult: L. P. Junot, Uxaimre dcs 
salons de Pans (6 vols., Paris, 1837); id, 
Ffovventrs dTune amhassade et d*un s4jour en 
Espagnc el en Portugal, de IHOH d IHll (2 vols, 
Brussels, 1838) ; Arthur Chuquet, **La folic de 
Junot,” in InsUtut de France, Acaddmte dea 
Sciences Morales et Pohtiques, Stances et 
Ttamux, vol Ixxii (new series, Paris, 1009). 

JUNOT, Laure, Duchess of AsBAKTis (Lau- 
rette de Saint-Martin-Pcrmon ) (1784-1838). A 
Frencli writer, the wife of General Junot, to 
w’liom she wah married in 1799 She was a 
social leader at the coiurt of Napoleon I, her 
salon being frequented by the most prominent 
personages in political and social life in Paris. 
Her boundless extravagance brought about com- 
plete financial ruin After the death of her 
imsband, in 1813, she devoted herself to his- 
torical writing, and published M^motres, ou 
souvenirs histonques sur Napoleon, la r^olu- 
iion, le dvrectoircy le consulat, Vetnptre, et la 
restauration (18 vols, 1831-35), which, with 
all their diiTuseness, bear witness to her keen 
observation and sound judgment Despite the 
popular sensation produced by these and sev- 
eral other reminiscent works, she sank into mis- 
fortune and died in a charitable institution in 
P aris. 

JITN'TA, 8p. pron nMn'tA (Sp., associa- 
tion). The name given in Spain and the Span- 
ish-American countries to a body of persons 
combined for any political or civil object. The 
term was formerly applied more exclusively to 
assemblies of representatives of the people meet- 
ing without authority of the sovereign, but has 
been extended to those of the most strictly legal 
character. Pee Ayuntamiexto 

JUNTA. A family of printers. See Giunta. 

JUN^O. The name used of a small coterie 
of eminent Whig politicians who, under the 
leadership of Russell, Somers, Montague, and 
Wharton, exerted great influence on British 
affairs during the time of William III. 

JUON, yJB^dn, Paul (1872- ). A Rus- 

sian composer, bom in Moscow. In 1888 be en- 
tered the Moscow Conservatory, where his teachers 
were Hrimaly (violin) and Arensky and Taneiev 
(composition). After an additional course un- 
der Bargiel at the Hochschule in Berlin (1894), 
he won the much coveted Mendelssohn scholar- 
ship. In 1896 he accepted a position as teacher 
of composition at the conservatory in Baku, 
on the Caspian Sea, but returned the following 
year to Berlin, where he settled permanently, 
in 1906 he became professor of composition at 
the Hochschule. As a composer, he foRows the 


ideals of Brahms in his devotion to absolute 
as opposed to programme music (q.v.). Like 
the great German master, he cultivates the 
classical forms and derives much of his in- 
spiration from the folk music of his native 
land What saves him from being a mere 
imitator of Brahms is his orinnality, strong 
inventive power, and the decidedly Slavic char- 
acter of his music His compositions include a 
symphony in A, serenade, phantasy, suite, and 
several smaller pieces for orchestra; a violin 
concerto; piano pieces; songs His chamber 
music, in which field he probably surpasses all 
his contemporaries, is remarkable not only for 
its intrinsic beauty, but also for the variety 
of instruments employed He is author of an 
excellent Praktische Harmomelehre (1901) and 
the translator into German of Modeste Tschai- 
ko w sky ’s biography of Peter Tschaikowsky 

JUPATI (joo'pA-te') PALM (South Ameri- 
can Indian), Raphia vtnifrra A palm which 
grows on rich, alluvial, tide-flooded lands near 
the mouth of the Amazon The stem is seldom 
more than 6 or 8 feet high; but the leaves, 
which are pinnate, with leaflets aliout 4 fc^et 
long, are often 50 to 60 feet long, rise vertically 
from the summit of the stem, liend out on every 
side in graceful curves, forming a magnificent 
plume, and are perliaps the largest in the vege- 
table kingdom. The leafstalks, which are often 
12 or 15 fcHit long below the first leaflets, and 
4 or 5 inches in diameter, are perfectly straight 
and cylindrical. When dried, the thin, hard, 
glossy outer covering is used for laths and win- 
dow blinds. The interior part is soft enough 
to be used instead of cork. One of its forms is 
the wine palm of the west coast of Africa and 
eastern South America This is a tr(*e of 
moderate height with leaves 6 to 8 feet in 
length. From the trunk of this tree an intoxi- 
cating beverage is derived. According to report 
it forms a very considerable portion of the 
vegetation in the region in which it grows Its 
leaves are made into hats, cloth, and cordage; 
its leafstalks are used in building houses, 
fences, etc., and from the crown of young leaves 
palm wine is obtained From this species and 
from Raphia ruffia or Raphia pedunculata is 
obtained an important very strong fibre called 
raffia, which is largely usi^ in nurseries and 
greenhouses for tying up plants. The fibre has 
been successfully woven into artistic mattings 
for decorative uses, as well as cloth, which is 
the almost universal clothing of the natives. 
See P late of P alms 

JU'PITBB (Lat Jupiter, Juppiter, OLat. 
Jonpiter, Gk. Zeij Ilanip, Zeus Pat^, Skt Dydus 
Pitar, Father Jove, ef. Lat. Diovis Pater, Thes- 
piter. The name Jupiter is derived from Lat. 
Jovis, OLat. Jovos, Gk. Ze<;j, Zeus, Zeus, Skt. 
dyduq, sky (connected with AS. Tdc, OTcel. Tgr, 
OHG. Zlo, and with Eng. Tue^-day, and ulti- 
mately with Lat. deus, Olr dkt, Lith. d^vas, Skt. 
d€va, god), and Lat. pater, Gk. naHip, patnr, 
Skt. pitar, OHG fater, Ger. Vatcr, Goth fadar, 
AS feeder, Eng. father). The chief god of Latin 
mythology, identified by the Romans with the 
Greek Zeus. The names are etymologically the 
same, and the equivalents are found also among 
the other Indo-European nations, though among 
none but the Greeks and Romans did they desig- 
nate the chief divinity. The word dydsis means 
‘sky’ ( V<K- or div-, shine), and there can be 
little doubt that the divinity thus named is 
the god of the light and the heavens, whence 
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come the fructifying Bhowere and alao the de> 
structive storms and deadly lightning. The fact 
that the etymology of the name was early andl 
wholly lost to the consciousness of both Greeks 
and Romans aided in the complete personifica- 
tion of Zeus or Jupiter^ and it is only in the 
later philosophic and speculative poetry that 
we find the identification of the supreme god 
with the o'iher or pure upper air, and even then 
the context is apt to point to pantheism 

Greek. As usual, the Romans borrowed much 
from the Greeks in their later conception of 
Jupiter, and it will be best to treat first of 
ZeuB as he appears in Greek mythology. From 
the beginning of our records Zeus apjiears as the 
supreme god, established as the ruler of the uni- 
verse, whom all the other gods obey, for he is 
stronger than all of them He wields the 
thunderlxilt, which in even the earliest art is 
his almost inseparable attribute Of the origin 
of this supremacy nothing is known. It may 
come from the natural idea of the god of the 
sky and light, or it may be due to the awe be- 
fore the power of the thiinderliolt, which would 
secure to its wielder irresistible might. With 
Zeus were also uasooiated the eagle, the oak (at 
Dodona), and the wolf (on Mount Lycscus see 
Indow According to another view, however, 
Ai'icatoi, the epithet of Zeus in this worship, 
('OHM'S rather from a root nu'aning ‘light’; in 
this view Jupiter is again a god of light, and the 
wolf IS by accident eonnected with his worship). 
To Zeus in Homer also belongs the <rg%8 (qv ), 
brandishing which he causes confusion and terror 
to fall upon his enemies. Closely eonnected with 
the idea of Zeus as god of the lightning and 
thunder is his function as a rain god As the 
supreme god, Zeus w»as th(» protector of suppli- 
ants and the punisher of perjurers Though 
Zeus nowhere aetivcly takes part in Imttle except 
against such enemies of the gods as the Titans, 
Typhon, or the Oiants, he was honored by the 
erection after a victory of a trophy which was 
dedicated to him. He wras also a prophetic god, 
perhaps from the use of lightning in augunes, 
revealing the future in many ways, as by birds 
and dreams, or at his oracles Naturally in the 
developed follenic civilization other functions 
are especially assigned to Zeus, and he often 
appears as the guardian of leagues or of public 
assemblies. Zeus was of course worshiped 
throughout Greece, and with a wide variety of 
local observances, Imt there aie a few places 
where his cult received especial prominence and 
obtained far more than a local importance. Do- 
dona (qv.) was the seat of a very early wor- 
slnp, called by the Greeks Pelasgian, where 
Zeus w'as associated with Dione instead of Hera, 
and gave oracular responses to those who asked 
advice, either by the rustling leaves of the oaks, 
or by casting lots, or by other more complicate 
methods. The great centre of Zeus worship in 
Greece was, of course, Olympia (qv ), where 
from very early times there seems to have been 
n cult of Hera and possibly of Zeus also, though 
it is very probable that the latter was introduce 
from Thessaly, where the home of Zeus was 
placed on the summit of Mount Olympus Here 
also was an oracle, which, however, never at- 
tained special eminence. The important feature 
of this cult was the celebration, every four years, 
of the great Olympian games (See Olympic 
Gambs ) Primitive rites and even human sacri- 
fices appear in connection wdth the woridiip of 
Zeus on Mount Lveams in Arcadia, where uiere 


was no temple or image, but only two ei^les on 
pillars facing the east in an indosure on the 
summit of the mountain which it was forbidden 
to enter Here a boy was sacrificed by a priest, 
who, after tasting of the victim, fied and was 
believed to be transformed for nine years into a 
wolf. The rite seems to have been performed 
even as late as the time of Hadrian. Similar 
rites existed on Mount Ithomc m Messenia, and 
at Halys in Phthiotis and Orchomenus in B^itia 
in connection with the cult of Zeus Laphystius. 
There are even traces of such savage coutoms in 
the Zeus cults of Athens, where the god seems to 
have been worshiped both as a beneficent and as 
a cruel deity. (For another Athenian ceremony 
in honor of Zeus, see Dipolia.) His great 
temple, begun by Pisistratus m honor of the 
Olympian Zeus, was to the southeast of the 
Acropolis, near the Ikssus Passing from Greece 
proper, we find in Crete a very extensive worship 
of Zeus which shows many traits pointing to 
early connection with Asia Minor, especiallv 
Cana, and the worship of Rhea-Cvi)ele or Cy- 
bele, the great mother of the gods Here the god 
was bom of Rhea, and here concealed from his 
jealous father, Cronus, in a cave (either the 
Dictaean or Idman ) , where he was suckled by the 
goat Amalthea, while the armed Curetes (the 
Tc^lar attendants of Rhea) danced and claimed 
their shields to drown his infant cries (See 
CuBETEs, CoBYBANTBS ) Here, too, not far from 
Cnosus, was shown the grave of Zeus. Much 
here recalls the worship of Dionysus and ob- 
viously contains a chthonic element. In generid, 
the god was honored on lofty mountains, as is to 
be expected from his nature as a god of the skv 
and also of lightning, for it is around the moun- 
tain tops that the storm clouds gather. The 
stones of the birth of Zeus, which have been al- 
ready mentioned, appear even in Hesiod, who 
also tells of the oveHhrow of Cronus and the es- 
tablishment of the new dynasty by Zeus, who, 
after hard struggles with the Titans and the 
Giants, secures his supremacy In general, the 
myths about Zeus are eoneeraed chiefly with his 
numerous love affairs, either with goddesses or 
with mortals. (See Alcmene; Dahai?, Elec- 
tba; Io; Lirro; Semele ) In some of these w'e 
doubtless have reminiscences of the association in 
worship of different goddesses with the supreme 
god, before the unification of religious views had 
established Hera as his legitimate consort A 
large number, however, are due to the desire to 
trace the descent of the heroes and noble families 
to the great god ^ioy€ris (Zeus-descended) is a 
common Homeric epithet of the Achiran princes. 
In art Zeus was usually represented as larded 
and of majestic presence The artistic type was 
largely determined by the great gold and ivory 
statue by Phidias in the temple at Olympia, of 
which we can form but a slight notion from the 
late coins of Ehs and the description of Pauaa- 
nias A fine example of the later type is tibie 
well-known Zeus Otricoli in the Vatican. Con- 
sult Overbe^k, Orteohinche Kunstmytholog%e 
und Atlas (Leipzig, 1871 et seq.) ; Preller-Rob- 
ert, Oriechuiche Mythologte (Berlin, 1887) ; and 
other works cited under Greek Religion 
Roman. Jupiter, under various forms of the 
name, was worship^ throughout all Italy, and 
his position as god of the heavens is made 
even plainer by the epithet Lucetius (bringer of 
light), in the hymn of the Salii, and the 
stonding phrase sub Jove (under the open sW). 
This aspect of the god is obvious in the earner 





fomiB of his worship at Rome. He was wor* 
shiped as sod of the lightniim under the titles 
Jupiter Elicius and Jupiter Fulgur. The Ides, 
or day of the full moon, were sacred to Jupiter, 
and m his honor was celebrated the festival 
connected with the vintage, apparently because 
the wine was especially dependent on the god of 
heaven for its increase. His chief sanctuary in 
Rome was on the summit of the Capitol, where 
the god was worshiped with Juno and Minerva, 
as Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and near by was 
an earlier chapel, said to have been dedicated by 
Romulus to Jupiter Feretrius, or god to whom 
spoils of war were brought, whi^ contained 
only a piece of flint as a sacred symbol, prob- 
ably of the thunderbolt, whence the god was also 
called Jupiter Lapis. The same development of 
the all-seeing and all-powerful god of the 
heavens to the prot^tor and guardian of 
human rights and suppliants which occurred in 
Greece can also be trac^ to Rome, where Jupiter 
was also the guardian of oaths, and the protector 
of international relations, wherefore the Fetiales 
are especially connected with his cult. Here 
also we find Jupiter a god of battles, whose 
thunderbolts might be drawn down upon the 
enemy, and to whom the general who had slain 
the hostile leader dedicated the ttpoUa opxma. 
Jupiter also revealed the future by signs, and on 
one of the summits of his sacred hill, the Capi- 
tol, the augurs had their station. That .fupiter 
was widely worshiped in the country as giver of 
fair weather and sender of the rain and storm 
is natural, but in the Roman state his chief im- 
portance lies in the political cult at the Capitol, 
which came to be the religious centre of Roman 
rule. Closely connected with this was the wor- 
ship of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mountain, 
where was a very ancient sanctuary, apparently 
once the religious centre of the Latin League 
Bibliography. Preller- Jordan, Romtache My- 
thologte (Berlin, 1881), article “Jupiter” in 
Roscher, Lexicon dei gnechtschen und romtaohen 
Mythologie, vol. ii (I^ipzig, 1880-97); Preller- 
Robert, Gnechtarhe Mythologie (Berlin, 1804); 
Famell, Culta of the Greek f^tatea^ vol. i (Ox- 
ford, 1896) , Fowler, Roman Fcativala (London, 
1899) ; Cook, “Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,” in 
the Claeaioal Revieio, vols. xvii, xviii ( ib., 
1903-04) ; Gruppe, Oriechiache Mythologie, vol. 
ii (Munich, 19()6) , Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. i 


JUFITEB. The largest planet in the solar 
system, having a mass nearly three times as 
great as the combined masses of all the other 
planets. Its orbit is about five and two-tenths 
times as far from the sun as that of the earth, 
or at a mean distance of 483,300,000 miles, and 
its eccentricity is 0.048, the planet's greatest 
and least distances from the solar centre vary- 
ing between 462,000,000 and 504,(M)0,000 miles. 
The planet’s mean distance from the earth when 
in opposition is about 390,000,000 miles, and 
it moves around the sun in 11 years and 314.92 
days, so that the interval between its returns to 
opposition has a mean value of 399 days, and its 
orbit is inclined to the ^iptic about 1^ 18’ 29”. 
The mean diameter is about 86,500 miles, with 
a polar compression of about one-seventpenth, 
thus exceeding the earth in volume a little over 
1279 times. One of the distinguishing features 
of the planet is the belt or stratified changeable 
band crossing the disk in a direction parallel 
to the plane of the orbit. The belt varies 
greatly, Ming at times narrow, while sometimes 
almost the whole disk is covered. Months will 
sometimes pass without any remarkable change 
in the telescopic appearance of Jupiter’s sur- 
face, and then suddenly considerable alterations 
will take place in a few hours. In addition to 
these changeable bands, more permanent spots 
sometimes appear. ITie “Great Red Spot,” first 
seen in 1878, is the most important of these. It 
IS still visible. But the rotation period of the 
planet cannot be fixed very accurately from ob- 
servations of the spots, because none of them 
retains its position with suflicient permanence 
The rotation is known, however, to take place in 
about 9 hours .55 minutes. There can lie no 
doubt but that atmospheric currents on Ju- 
piter materially affect his appearance in our 
telescopes. 

The inclination of Jupiter’s equator to the 
plane of his orbit is 3® 5’, which would fix the 
changes of the seasons within narrow limits, 
were the planet existing under circumstances 
resembling those of the earth: but as the tem- 
perature of Jupiter i-^ above redness (how' far 
above is not knowTi), the sun’s rays, at his im- 
mense distanc*e, can hardly be taken as an ele- 
ment of the surface heat. * 

Jupiter has eight satellites or moons, ns 
follows 
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(2d ed., London, 1911); C. H. Gayley, Claaaie 
Mytha %n Engliah Literature and \rt (2d ed., 
Bmton, 1911); A. W. Cook, Zeuft, God of the 
Bright Bhy (London, 1914) ; and the article 
’luppiter,” in Lfibker, ReallexiJcon dea klaaai- 
achen Altertuma (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). For 
Jupiter as a rain god, Jupiter Pluvius, consult 
Morgan, “Rain-G<Kls and Rain-Charms,” in 
Tronaaetiona of American Philological Aaaocia- 
tion, voL xxxii (Hartford, 1901). See Jufiteb 
Cafttounus; Jupitkb Stator. 


On account of the slight inclination of Jupiter’s 
equator to the ecliptic, and the fact that the 
planes of the orbits of the first five satellites 
vary little from the plane of the equator, all of 
them except Callisto suffer an eclipse at every 
revolution. The eclipses of the four Galilean 
satellites are of interest in connection with 
the velocity of light, which was first estimated 
means of observations of them by the Danish 
astronomer Roemer (q.v.) in 1675. Another 
roost interesting phenomenon of the satellites is 
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thmt of their "shadow transits.*’ When a satel- 
lite passes between Jupiter and the sun, a shadow 
falls upon the planet. This shadow is analo- 
gous to that cast on the earth hj our moon in 
total solar eclipses. (See Ecupsb.) To an 
observer at the telescope these sat^lite shadows 
apj^r as tiny dark dots moving across Jupiter’s 
disk. The satellites themselves can also be ob- 
served (though with difficulty) projected against 
the disk of the planet and transiting across 
The satellites are also at times hidden or oc- 
culted behind the disk. See Astronomy, Puln- 
ETB; Solar System 

JUFITEB GAP'ITOLiamS (Lat., Jupiter 
of the Capitol), Temple of. The national 
shrine of ancient Rome, on the Capitol, dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno, and 
Minerva, built, according to the common ac- 
count, Tarquinius Superbus and conse- 
crated in 509 B G. It stood on Monte Ca- 
prino, the more southerly of the two sum- 
mits forming the Capitoline Hill, on a raised 
platform on the middle of a sacred site, and 
could be approached only from one side, the 
other sides being formed by cliffs The surface 
of the hill was leveled in the fourth century 
B.C. by great walla rising from the plain and 
covered with inscriptions in honor of the god. 
The temple was a low Etrusc*an structure, with 
a periphery of 800 feet, and with a triple row of 
columns in front, and a cella with three divi- 
sions, sacred to Jupiter, ,luno, and Minerva. 
Above the pediment was a terra-c<»tta quadriga. 
The building was burned in 83 no, and was re- 
constructed by 8ulla and Julius Ciesar It was 
arain restored under Aufirnstus in 9 b.c, under 
Vespasian in 74 a.d., and under Doraitian in 
82 A.D. It was plundered in 455 hy the Vandals, 
robbed of its statues and gilded bronze tiles, 
and gradually became a quarry for other struc- 
tures. Fragments were discovered in the six- 
teenth century, and in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries other architectural remains 
which had rolled down the hill were recovered. 
Consult R. T^nciani, Pagan and Chr%8t%an Rome 
(Boston, 1893), and S B. Platner, The Topog- 
raphy and Monuments of Anctenf Rome (2d ed., 
ib., 1911). 

JITPITEB LATIA^BIS. See Jgpiteb, 
Imtium. 

JITPITEB OP OTBICOLL See Zeus 
OF Otbigoli 

JITPITEB SEBA^IS, Temple of ( so 
called). This building, situaW at Pozzuoli, 
near Naples, is really not a tc*mple at all, but 
the public market of Poz/uoli, a quadrangular 
stru^ure built around a court. Oiily three of 
the original 46 pillars exist. They rise out of 
the water, the pavement of the temple being at 
resent submerged; but they bear evidence of 
aving been at one time submerged to half their 
height, which is 42 feet The shafts of the 
pillars as high as 12 feet arc quite smooth; for 
the next nine feet they are pitted by the boring 
action of mollusks, still active in the neighbor- 
ing rocks. The water must have covered this 
portion of the pillars, and, while the mollusks 
were busy, the lower 12 feet must have bera 
protected from their ravages by being buried in 
mud. The alternate raising and lowering of the 
ground level is evidently due to volcanic action, 
but the changes of level have been so gradual 
that the pillars have not been moved from their 
orinnal position. 

JXSVJTisSL mAfTOK (Lat., Jupiter the 


Stayer [of fli|^t]). Temple or. A temple at 
Rome vowed by Romulus to Jupiter should 
Jupiter stay the flight of the Romans from the 
Sabines (Livv, i, 12). In payment of this 
vow a Corinthian temple was built (296 bc.) 
by M. Atilius Regains. The best evidence places 
it near the Sacred Way, east of the Arch of 
Titus. Its side is occupied ruins of a tower 
of the Fra^pani. Consult R. Lanciani, The 
Rutns and Rwoavations of Ancient Rome (Bos- 
ton, 1897). 

JU^BA, Fr. pron. zhv'rft^ A range of moun- 
tains on the west frontier of Switzerland Be- 
ginning in Bou^east France on the north bank 
of the Rhone at Saint-Genix, it extends north- 
ward, forming the west bank of the river till it 
reaches the Swiss frontier near Geneva From 
that point it follows the boundary line in a 
long curve towards the northeast, finally pass- 
ing wholly into Switzerland, and terminating 
on the south bank of the Rhine west of its con- 
fluence with the Aar (Map: Switzerland, A 2). 
The range thus defined is the Jura proper, but 
many geographers continue the name north of 
the Rhine and south of the Rhone, regarding 
these rivers as simply making two breaks in an 
otherwise continuous chain. South of the Rhone 
the chain is known as the Jura Alps and merges 
with the Alps of Dauphin^ and other branches 
of the western Alps North of the Rhine an ir- 
regular chain extends east of the Schwarzwald 
through Wtirttemberg and Bavaria as far as the 
Main River. This chain, called the German, or 
Swabian and Franconian, Jura, is similar to 
the Jura proper in the character of its rock for- 
mations, but different in its structure, being 
formed entirely by faulting. 

The Jura Mountains proper consist of a se- 
ries of parallel folds in the strata, forming to- 
gether a plateau nearly 200 miles long and 20 
io 35 miles wide. These folded ridges have in 
many places suffered transverse fracUires, which 
in the form of steep gorges, known as cluses, add 
greatly to the picturesque character of the land- 
scape. The general height of the range is 3000 
to 5000 feet. It is highest near the south end, 
west of Lake Geneva, where the Crdte de la 
Neige has an altitude of 5653 feet. Other prom- 
inent summits are the Reculet, 5643 feet; the 
Dole, 5607 feet; and Mont Tendre, 5512 feet 
The east slope falls abruptly towards the lacus- 
trine basin forming the plain of Switzerland and 
occupied by the lakes of Geneva, Neuchfitel, 
Bienne, and Morat. w'estward and northward 
the slope is more gradual towards the SaOne 
valley. 

The Jura Mountains consist entirely of sedi- 
mentary strata composed of fossiliferous sand- 
stone and limestone of Mesozoic age This group 
of rocks has given the name Jurassic system to 
one of the main divisions of the geological scale, 
and in physii^ap^ it is recognized as a type 
of simple foldi^. Glacial bowlders are scattered 
over the slopes of the Jura in countless numbers 

The climate of the Jura is relatively severe, 
and large masses of snow remain on the summits 
during a great part of the year. The slopes are 
largely covered with pine forests, and agricul- 
ture is chiefly confln^ to the valley bottoms. 
The principal mineral products of the mountains 
are lithographic stones, gypsum, and salt. 

JUBA. An eastern frontier department of 
France, bounded on the south by the Department 
of Ain and on the east by Switzerland (Map: 
France, N., L 6) Area, 1952 square mil^ 
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Pop., 1011, 252,713. Of its surface, two-thirds is 
covered by the Jura Mountains, which reach 
their greatest altitude in the department in Noir- 
mont, 5085 feet, the remainder is a low plain 
about 7 miles wide skirting the west border. 
The chief timber is in the Forest of Ghaiiz. The 
chief rivers are the Ain, the Doubs, the Loue, the 
Valouze, and the Bienne. The soil on the 
mountams is thin and stony, but yields abun- 
dant grass, on the plain it is rich and produces 
wheat, oats, maize, barley, rape, and potatoes. 
The wines of Arbois, of Poligny, of Ktoile, and 
of Balms have some reputation The working 
of rock salt is one of the chief branches of in- 
dustry; coal and iron are mined; and marble, 
alabaster, and lithographic stone are quarried. 
Gruyftre and Septmoncel cheeses are extensively 
made, and there is a good trade in timber from 
the forests of Chaux, Berre, and Moisdons. 
Capital, Lons-le-Baunier. 

JUBA MOUNTAINS. See Juba. 

JUBAJtA, zhM-rh^rA, or AKRAU, Er^rou. 
An Indian name of the great turtle of the Ama- 
zon {Podocnemia expaHsa), the gathering of 
whose flesh and eggs is important to the natives 
of the entire Amazon basin. See Turtle. 

JUBAfinSIC SYSTEM. A division of the 
geologic column following the Triassic and im- 
mediately preceding tlic Cretaceous The name 
is taken from the Jura Mountains of Switzer- 
land, where there is a great development of the 
rocks of this system A fullness of detail is 
observable in other parts of Europe; but in 
America the Jurassic strata are of small extent, 
and m places it is imjiossible to separate them 
from the Triassic, for which reason the term Jura- 
Trias is employed on the maps of the United 
States Geological Survey The main subdivisions 
of the Jurassic system as developed in Europe 
are as follows* (a) Lias, or Lower Jura; (6) 
Lower Oolite, or Middle Jura; (c) Middle OOlite, 
and id) Upjier Oolite, or Upper Jura Strata of 
undoubted .furassic age arc not known along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, although 
some geologists have considered that the upper 
beds of the Trias are referable to this system, 
while other authorities would class the Potomac 
beds as Jurassic. A great area of probable Ju- 
rassic sandstone, but lacking fossils, was de- 
posited in an interior sea in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, and New Mexico. In California 
and Oregon there are Liassic beds, while marine 
Upper Jurassic strata occur in northern Utah, 
Wyoming, and Montana. Upper Jurassic slates 
of great Sickness and interbe^ded with volcanic 
tuffs are found m the Sierra Nevada of Cali- 
fornia and in British Columbia. In Europe 
there is an abundance of Jurassic rocks, which 
were deposited in depressions of post-Triassic 
time. Those of the Lias or Lower Jura cover 
large areas of southern and central Europe and 
also extend in a band across Great Britain. 
They are generally lacking, however, in northern 
Russia In the Lower Oedite mu<^ additional 
land was submerged, and the deposits cover cen- 
tral and northern Russia, Siberia, and the Indian 
peninsula. 

The Jurassic rocks abound in fossils in some 
areas, notably Europe, where in England alone 
over 4000 species have been found. The plant 
life of the Jurassic is similar to that of the 
Triassic. Among the more importiuit forms 
were ferns, equiseta, cycads, and conifers. It 
was in this era that the cycads attained their 
maxi mum development, and tree ferns grew in 


great profusion. Foraminifera are found in 
countless numbers in some of the limestones, 
as were also the siliceous cases of radiolarians 
and sponges. Corals were numerous, and sea 
urchins and cnnoids swarmed There were 
many delicate forms of life such as crustaceans, 
limuloids, and insects of several ordc>rs which 
required special conditions for their poi feet 
preservation. These are found in abundance in 
the homogeneous fine-grained lithograpliic lime- 
stones of Solenhofen, Bavaria Brachiopods 
still existed in the Jurassic, and lamellibranchs 
of the ojrster type were very common. The ceph- 
alopoda were another class which culminated in 
this era, and included both nautiloids and am- 
monoids among the coiled forms and belemnites 
in the straight shells. Among the fishes there 
was an advance over those of Triassic times. 
In the class of teleostomcs the ganoids continued 
to predominate, and many were covered with 
thick, shining scales. Amphibia art' known to 
have existed, but the reptiles were a prominent 
feature of the Jurassic fauna and so abounded 
that the period is sometimes called the “age of 
reptiles” Among them were turtles, li/ards 
(the first true ones known), and lehthyosnuri- 
ans, or marine reptiles, the European represent- 
ative bfung Ichthyosaui ns ( q v ) and the 
American one Baptanodon ( q v ) Another ma- 
rine group ivas represented by Plcnosauru^ 
which differed from Ichthyosaurus in having a 
much longer body and neck and larger paddles. 
The dinosaurians assumed prodigious propor- 
tions, but were of variable shape and size They 
included such genera as M egalonaurus^ CeHo- 
so/urus, OeratosauruSf Stegosaurus, and Dip* 
lodocus The form Atiantosaurus reached a 
length of 100 feet. The Pterosauria were flying 
reptiles, having a spread of wings of about 3 
feet. They are found in the Solenhofen slates, 
together with a more curious fossil, the arche- 
opteryx (cj.v ). The latter represents the earli- 
est bird known 

The Jurassic was a time of great geographical 
change in North America. Duiiiig this era the 
Appalachians were subjected to extt‘nsive ero- 
sion. A gulf spread northward from the south- 
ern Unit^ States over the great basin legion, 
and a similar sea existed m Canada east of the 
Cordilleras At the close of the Jur.ishic there 
was a period of mountain making along what is 
now the Pacific coast The Sierra Nevadas were 
uplifted and probably also the coast ranges. 

The economic products of the Jurassic are few 
in the United States. The most important are 
the gold-bearing veins found in the Jurassic 
slates of California and known collectively as 
the mother lode. Beds of fire clay and potter’s 
clay are also found Practically the cntifc sup- 
ply of limestone used for lithogiaphic work is 
obtained from Jurassic deposits near Solenhofen 
in Bavaria. This is a limestone of remaikahly 
fine grain and extremely even texture, whoLe 
equal has thus far been found at but verv few 
localities. Consult: White, "On the Fresh- 
Water Invertebrates of the North American 
Jurassic,” in United States Chologtcal Survey, 
Bulletin 71 o, (Washington, 1886) ; Geikie, 

Tewt-Book of Geology (London, 1903) , Cham- 
berlin and Salisbury, Geology, vol iii (New 
York, 1907). See Geology; Liahsio Series; 
0 5ijte. 

JTTBEIi, Hod-rfiP, or ZUBBIi, H?56-r?P. One 
of several species of horse mackerels (q.v.) of 
the family Carangid», common in the warmer 
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seas and particularly about the West Indies. 
Southward the name belongs principally to Oor 
ranx lotus (see Plate of Hobse Mackebel), 
called in Florida horse-eyed jack, but northerly 
it IB ajmlied more frequently to the yellow mack- 
erel {daranx ohrysos), or hardtail All are 
excellent food fishes and of handsome appear- 
ance. On the Pacific coast this name, as well 
as horse mackerel, is applied to the related 
saurels (see Saubei.) of tW genus Trachurus, 

JttBGENSBUBG, Babon Clout. See Clodt- 

JUBOEMSBUBQ, PETEB EABLOVITGn, BaBON. 

JUBI, zhw-r6^. 1. A tribe of Arawakan 
stock (qy.) between the lower Putumayo (Tea) 
and Japura rivers, northern affluents of the So- 
limSes or Amazon, in northwestern Brazil. Some 
of them are also settled on the Negro. They 
were formerly the most powerful tribe of the 
region, but are now nearly extmet. Their 
tribal mark is a tattooed circle around the 
mouth. Women tattoo on both cheeks. They 
are expert in the use of the blowgun and canoe, 
and build circular huts of poles with dome- 
shaped roofs of palm leaves. In language and 
general customs they closely resemble their 
neighliors the Passa (qv.). 2 An unimportant 
subtribe of the Lule (q.v.), on the Bio Salado, 
in northern Argentina 

JXJBIEN DE IiA O&AVrfeBE, zhu'r£-fi.N^ 
de la gra'vyftr', Jean Piebbe Edmond (1812-92). 
A French admiral and historian, bom at Brest. 
He was the son of Pierre Boch tiurien de la 
Graviere (1772-1849, created vice admiral in 
1831). Captain of a corvette in 1841, he became 
captain of a ship in 1850 and during the Cri- 
mean War was created rear admiral (1855). 
Charged with the expedition to Mexico (1861), 
he arranged with Great Britain and Spain the 
Tieaty of Soledad (1862), and although Napo- 
leon III refused to keep the terms of the treaty, 
he did not blame his vice admiral, who was made 
aid-de-camp and given command of the Medi- 
terranean fleet (1868-70). It was he who man- 
aged the flight of the Empress m 1870. In 1871 
he was made director of eharts in the Naval 
Oflice and in 1888 was elected to the Academy. 
Ills works, which tresat of naval subjects, include : 
Voyage en Chine pendant les ann^es ISJflSO 
{ 1854 , often repi inted ) ; Guerres manttmes sous 
’o Rdpuhlique ot sous V Empire {IS47) , Les cam- 
pagnes di'Alexandte (1883-84) ; Les glovres ma- 
rxtimcH de la France (1888) , L*Amiral Roussvn 
(1889) ; Les Anglais et les HoUandais dons les 
mere polaires et dans les mere des Indes (1890) ; 
Le s%tge de La Rochelle (1801) ; La flotille de 
VEuphrate (1892), Les queux de mer (3d 
cd., 1892). In 1866 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1876 he received 
the grand cross of the I^egion of Honor 

JUBIEU, zhv'rA-?', Piebbe (1637-1713). A 
French Protestant tlieologian, the son of a min- 
ister at Mer, whom he succeeded as pastor, after 
having visited Holland and England In 1674 
he be^me professor of theology and Hebrew at 
the Academy of Sedan, which institution was 
broken up by the Jesuits in 1681. Exposed to 
persecution for his writing, he fled to Holland 
and was pastor of the Walloon church at Bot- 
tordam until his death He is chiefly remem- 
liored as a bitter and rancorous controversialist. 
His zeal and the self-assertion which marked 
the expression of his views led him into wordy 
battles with theologians so prominent as Bayle, 
Basnage de Beauval, Bossuct, and Grotius, some 
VoL XIII.>-4 


of whom were Protestants. His voluminous 
writings are now esteemed as little more than 
curiosities of the period in which he lived, with 
the exception of a few that are of lasting value. 
Among these are Histoire du Calvinisme et cells 
du Papisms (1682) and Histoire critique des 
dogmes et des culies (1704). 

JTJ'BISCOK03UIiT (Lat. juris, gen. sing, of 
JUS, right, law, and consulere, to consult). The 
term juris consul tus, and also the terms juris- 
peritus and jurisprudens, were employed by the 
Romans to describe a man learned in the law, a 
jurist In the Republican period the Roman 
jurists were men of good family, and usually of 
independent fortune, who gave legal advice gra- 
tuitously, as a method of recommending them- 
selves to the people and obtaining elective offlee 
In the case of the more eminent of these their 
dfK'isions or responses came to be regarded ns 
authoritative on questions of law and were reg- 
ularly followed by the judges. In the Imperial 
period a right of responding {jus respondendt) 
was grants by the emperors to some of the 
most eminent jurists, and the judges were di- 
rected to follow the responses of such patented 
jurists unless conflicting decisions were sub- 
mitted. As the right of responding was usu- 
ally accorded to all the members of the Imperial 
auditory ( the highest court of appeal ) , the prac- 
tical effect of the innovation was to force the 
lower courts to follow the decisions of the audi- 
tory. The writings of the Imperial jurists were 
substantially digests of the case law of the late 
Republic and eaily Empire, and from these writ- 
ing the Digest of Justinian was compiled. ( See 
Muir head. Historical Introdut tion to the Pm ate 
Law of Rome ) In modern times the word 
“jurisconsult” is used on the Gontinent (but 
rarely in England or in the United States) as 
equivalent to jurist See CmL Law; Jubis- 
pbtjdence, Lawyf». 

JTJBISDICTION ( Lat. jurisdictio, juris 
dictio, administration of law, from juris, gen. 
sing, of JUS, right, law% and dwtio, statement, 
from direre, to say) The authority of a court 
or judicial oflicer to hear and determine a cause 
of action, or to take cognizance of, and to ex- 
ercise judicial power in relation to, other matters 
requiring such supenision and attention. 

The jurisdiction of a court — ^the persons over 
whom it may exercise its powers, the district 
or territory in which its process runs, the class 
of cases which it is competent to entertain, and 
the remedies which it may administer — ^is de- 
termined by the law of the land, and this, like 
the law admnistered by the court, may be com- 
mon or customary law or may depend on stat- 
ute. The principal English courts are or, until 
the passing of the Judicature Acts (1873-1877) 
were, in this sense of the term, customary 
courts, their jurisdiction having grown up im- 
perceptibly in the long period during which they 
exercised their functions. The courts of Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, arc almost invariably of 
statutory origin, and their jurisdiction is de- 
termined by the constitutional or statutory pro- 
visions creating them and defining their powers 
The jurisdiction of a stalutorj^ court is neces- 
sarily confined to the limitations prescribed by 
such laws or reasonably to be implied therefrom. 
For example, if a court is created for the ex- 
press purpose of hearing criminal cases, it can- 
not assume jurisdiction over civil causes, as they 
are ty implication excluded. There is some 
controversy, as ta whether a court has inherent 
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powers. This arises largdy from a confusioii 
of terms rather than a £fference of opinion as 
to the source of authority of judicial tribunals. 
A court is often vested with general jurisdiction 
over a certain class of cases, and it is univer- 
sally conceded that it has such powers as arc 
incidental and requisite to the execution of the 
relief it is authorized to administer. For ex- 
ample, if a court IS created to act as a "court 
of equity,” anti nothing further is prescribed 
as to the limits of its jurisdiction, it can do 
any act which a court having equitable juris- 
diction can do under the practice then commonly 
accepted. Its jKiwers in such a case are not 
enumerated, hut they are incidental to the gen- 
eral authority giien Therefore judicial tribu- 
nals have no inherent powers outside of the 
jurisdiction expressly vt*ated in them, but have 
what may be deserilx^ as powers incidental to the 
execution of their prescribed judicial functions. 

To render the jurisdiction of a couffc complete 
in a gi>en case, it must have control or author- 
ity over the gimeral subject mattei of the cause 
of ai'tion and of the person or property in- 
volved. The phrase “subject matter” includes 
the general Bubj(H;t, or legal classidcation of 
rights and remises, under which the parties 
claim. Jurisdiction may be in personam or in 
rem, i.e, over the person or over the thing 
involved 

The territorial jurisdiction of a court can 
in no case extend bejoiid the limits of the state 
or nation creating it. In gcmeral it may be said 
that a court has jurisdiction of any person who 
comes aithin its prescribed territorial limits 
so that its piocess may be served uj[K>n him, even 
though he be a nonresident or an alien. Some 
states jirovide that their courts may take juris- 
diction of c*ertiiin actions, even though the de- 
fendant be without the state, and prescribe a 
method of service by publication of the process 
in newspapers, ett , but this does not gpve per- 
sonal jurisdiction, and a judgment rendered 
in such an action only affects such property as 
the defendant may have within the state. Most 
questions affecting real property must be deter- 
mined within the jurisdiction where the prop- 
erty is situated However, a court of equity 
having jurisdiction over the person of the owner 
of real estate situated in a foreign state may 
compel him to convey it if he has contracted to 
do BO, thus affecting the ownership of projierty 
outside its jurisdiction. Crimes are of such a 
local nature that a foreign court has no juris- 
diction to try a culprit captured outside the 
state in which the ciime was committed. Or- 
dinary debts arising out of contract may be 
sued upon in the courts of any state having 
jurisdi^on of one of the parties. 

Usually the judicial sys^m of a state is so 
regulated that its various courts do not have 
concurrent jurisdiction; but when this does 
occur, the court first assuming cogni 2 sance of 
an action is permitted to proceed witii it to a 
final determination, and the fact that an action 
18 pending in one ^urt is a defense if the same 
cause is sued on in another. The jurisdiction 
of the federal courts in the administration of 
national laws is superior to that of the state 
courts, and where they conflict the United States 
courts will stay proceedings in the state courts, 
as in bankruptcy proceedings. 

The effect of lack of jurisdiction of a court 
over a cause of action is to render a judgment 
obtained therein absolutely void. Objectiem to 


this defect may be taken at any stage of the 
proceedings, and a judgment so rendered mav 
be ignor^ or disregarded by the parties af- 
fected thereby Thus, a decree of divorce panted 
b^ a court without jurisdiction leaves the par- 
ties married, as liefore, and imposes no duty on 
other courts, of the same or of other states, to 
recognize the validity of the divorce so granted. 

The term "jurisdiction” is also commonly em- 
ployed in England and the United States to de- 
scribe the district, state, or country within 
which a tribunal or a judicial system exercises 
its powers. Thus, in the United States we speak 
of a foreign country or even a sister state as 
“a foreign jurisdiction” or “a different jurisdic- 
tion,” etc. 

See Court; Veitoe; Oonfijct op Laws, In- 
junction; Decree; etc. Consult the authori- 
ties referred to under Jurisprudence, Conflict 
OP Laws. 

JXJBISPBTJ^ENCE (Lat. jurisprudentia, 
jw ts prudcntia, knowledge of the law, from juris, 
gen. sing, of jus, law, and prudentia, knowledge, 
from promd^e, to foresee, from pro, before - 4 - 
vtdere, to see). 1 . In ancient Rome, the word 
"jurisprudence” was used in a sense very close 
to its etymological meaning Those men who 
were so skilled in the law {juris periti) that 
they could foresee its development, declaring 
what the rule would be in a novel or otherwise 
doubtful case, were termed juris prudentes, and 
the body of law built up by their concurrent 
and constant interpretation was jurts prudcntia 
In the Republican period these law finders owed 
their authority to the general recognition of 
their knowledgt* and ability (hence juns con- 
sulti) and not to any official position. From 
the time of Augustus they weie designated by 
the Emperor, by bestowal of the jus respondendi; 
in the following jseriod they were draiin more 
and more into the direct administration of jus- 
tice; and at the close of the second century 
nearly all the juns prudentes were judges in the 
modem sense of the word. In the Republican 
and the Imperial period alike, however, the juns 
prudentes developed the law interpretation, 
and the juns prudentia was practically what 
English-speaking pei^les call "case law ” ( See 

Civil Law.) Both in France and in Spain the 
word "jurisprudence” {jurisprudence, jun^pru- 
dcncia) is still commonly employed in this sense. 
Abstractly it means the judicial interpretation 
of the law; in the concrete it often designates 
a collection of decisions, or, as we say, "re- 
ports.” In English, also, the word is sometimes 
used in this sense, as when we speak of "equity 
jurisprudence ” 

2 . More commonly, however, especially in 
modem times, English-speaking peoples use the 
word "jurisprudence** to describe what was often 
called at an earlier period the philosophy of law, 
and what continental writers now call the the- 
ory or the science of the law. An English 
treatise on jurisprudence, or on the science or 
principles of law, undertakes to determine what 
law is, i.e., what are the essential elements in 
our conception of law; what relation law bears 
to the cerate social sciences, politics, ethics, 
econmnics, etc.; how law originates (popular 
customs, judicial usage, l^slation), and how it 
ceases to exist (desuetude, change of usage, abro- 
gatiem, or repeal) ; how it is applied (with ref- 
erence to persons, time, and place), and how it 
is enforced (sanctions). Jurisprudence also an- 
alyses and defines the prineijial oonoeptions with 
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which law operates, e^., legal rdations, ri^ts> 
and duties, it may i^ertake to clasdfy law 
and to construct a system or framework in which 
every rule of modem law (or perhaps of all 
law, past and present) shall find an appropriate 
place. It may — although it more rardy does — 
attempt to classify all the relations which the 
law r(H*ugnizeH or creates and which it regulates 
or orders, e.g , the relations of state and govern- 
ment to otiier forms of association and to the 
individual, and the relations of private associa- 
tions and of individuals to each other. It may 
— ^although it still more rarely does — analyze 
the fundanumtal cone«*ptions of the family, of 
property, and of succession. Such detailed in- 
vestigations must ordinarily be sought in special 
treatises. English writers on jurisprudence usu- 
ally confine themselves to what the Germans 
call “the general part” of legal theory. 

Another limitation observable in works on 
jurisprudence is that they deal chiefly with pn 
\ate law, i.e, with the law which the courts 
administer in civil proc^eedings. It is sometimes 
affirmed (as by Pollock) that public or political 
law lies outside of the proper field of jurispru- 
dence and in the field of political science. \Vhen 
this IS not affirmed, it is nevertheless noticeable 
that the attention of writers on jurisprudence* 
is mainly directed towards private law, that 
their definitions frequently ignore the public- 
law point of view, and that their categories are 
private-law cat(*gories. Thus, Austin tries to 
force all pulilic law into the law of fictitious 
and abnormal persons. 

The principal modem schools of jurtoprttdence 
are the natural-law school, the analytical school, 
the fiistoiical school, and file comparative school 
The differences between the first three are mainly 
to lie found in theii views of the nature and 
origin of law and its relation to ethics. 

'I'o tlie natural-law jurist law is antecedent to 
the state, to the analytical jurist it is the crea- 
tion of tile state, to the historical jurist state 
and law are social products, developing side by 
Bide, each influencing the other. To the natural- 
law jurist law IS cognizable by pure reason; to 
the anali'tical jurist it is the command of the 
soieieign, to the historical jurist it is the for- 
mulated wisdom of the race. To the natural- 
law jurist law 18 applied ethics, and, in the ex- 
treme form of the theory, that which is not 
right 18 not law To the analytical jurist a law 
whicli commands what is ethically wrong or 
forbids what is ethically right is not the less 
a law if it proceeds from the political sovereign. 
The historical jurists accept in this respect the 
position taken by the anal^ical school; but they 
point out that it is difficult for a lawmaker to 
act otherwise than in accord with the contem- 
porary senst^ of right, and that laws which run 
eountei to that sense are not likely to be en- 
forced. Historical jurisprudence differs from an- 
alytical jurisprudcmce chieflv in emphasizing the 
great part playi*d by social custom in develop- 
ing and establishing law. To the analytical 
jurists customary law, including judicial cus- 
tom, IS an anomaly, lliey do not like it; they 
try to explain it away, they would fain abolish 
it by covering the whole field of social relations 
with written codes. The natural-law school has 
its roots in the Stoic philosophy and the Roman 
jurisprudence; it was increasingly dominant in 
Europe from the Reformation to the close of 
the eighteenth century. (For the principal 
forms of the theory and the chief writers, see 


Natural Law.) It has now few adherents; 
the largest number, probably, are in the United 
States. 

The theory of the analytical school was first 
sharply formulated by Hobbes in his Lemaihan, 
but it became dominant in the Eng^sh-speaking 
world mainly through the writings of Austin 
The term “analytical” is purely English , but the 
views of this school neither originated in, nor 
are they confined to, England. The tendency 
to exalt the function of the legislator appeared 
on the Continent at the close of the Middle Ages 
and W'as associated with the efforts of the na- 
tional states, as they developed increasing ad- 
ministrative unity, to get rid of the chaos of 
varjdng provincial and local customs which had 
taken form during the Middle Ages — an end 
which could be attained only by national legis- 
lation, and which has been fully attained only 
by the adoption of national codes. See Code. 

The historical school dates from the nineteenth 
century. Cujacius in the sixteenth century gave 
a powerful impulse to the historical study of 
law, and Montesquieu and Burke in the eight- 
eenth century represented the same reaction 
against natural-law ideas which Savigny repre- 
^nted in the nineteenth, but the last-named 
jurist first clearly defined the piinciplcs of his- 
torical jurisprudence in 1814. The historical 
method a as naturalizinl in the English-speaking 
world chiefly by the writings of Henry Sumnei 
Maine. The substitution of historical investiga- 
tion for a priori reasoning has liecn so fruitful of 
results that few European jurists at the presemt 
time would admit that they were not adherents 
of this school 

There is no antagonism between it and the 
comparative school. This latest school, or ten- 
dency, represents only a widening of the field of 
investigation Not only is each national law to 
be studied historically, but the various national 
systems are to be compared at similar stages of 
development. As a result of this process, not 
only may the normal course of legal development 
lie discovered, but that which is universal and 
human may be separated from that which is 
paiticular to a single nation or to a special 
stage of development, and then, as «Thering 
hoj^, it may eventually become possible to 
write a histoiy of the law of the world. Thus 
far chief attention has been given to early law. 
Some of the best-known workers in this field are 
Maine, Holmes, Maitland, Ames, Pollock, Fustel 
de Co^anges, Jhering, Kohler, and Post. 

The comparative work of l^gal historians has 
been extensively supplemented by that of etii- 
nologists, and especially interesting investimi- 
tions have been made in early family law (Sec 
'Mabbiaqe.) The tendency to hasty generaliza- 
tion which inevitably appears in all new lines 
of research is being checked. In particular it 
is coming to be recognized that the customs of 
savages at the present day do not always throw 
light upon the institutions of prehistoric Europe ; 
badnvard peoples, as Maitland observes, have 
probably failed to find the right road. While 
little comparative work has thus far been done 
in what may be called the middle peri^ of 
legal development, much is being done in the 
fimd of modem legislation. The French Socifito 
de LMslation Compare has for many years 
published monthly bulletins and annual com- 
pilations of French and foreign legislatioii; the 
British Society of Comparative Le^slation pays 
especial attention in its Journal to the move- 
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ment of legidation in tlie Britioa oolonios and 
dependencies; while the German Verehugnng 
fiir yerglcicbende Rechtswissenschaft is devot- 
ing itself more extensively to studies in early 
law and in comparative historical jurisprudence. 

3. A loose use of the word “jurisprudence/* 
which has nothing in common with the mean- 
ings above discuss^ makes it practically equiv- 
alent to law. Thus, writers speak of medical 
jurisprudence^ meaning simply those parts of 
the law which are most closely connected with 
medicine, and in the discussion" and development 
of which the collaboration of lawyers and medi- 
cal men is highly advantageous. It wguld be 
equally legitimate to speak of mining juris- 
prudence. 

Bibliography. The following list contains 
the more recent general treatises in many of 
which full information will be found concerning 
the older literature. It includes, also, some of 
the more recent special works of value English 
works: Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence (4th 
ed., London, 1873) , Lorimor, Institutes of Law: 
A Treatise of the Principles of Jurisprudence 
(2d ed., Edinburgh, 1880) ; Holmes, The Common 
Law (Boston, 1881) , Clark, Practical Jurispru- 
dence (Cambridge, 1883) ; Lightwood, Nature of 
Positive Law (Tjondon, 1883) ; Markby, Ele- 
ments of Law (3d ed., Oxford, 188«'i) ; Maine, 
Ancient Law (11th ed, London, 1887) ; Hastie, 
Outlines of Jumsprudmee (Edinburgh, 1888) ; 
Pollock, First Book of Jurisprudence (London, 
1806) ; Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence (0th 
ed.. New York, 1000) ; James Bryce, Studies in 
History and Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1001); H. 
Taylor, Science of Jurisprudence (New York, 
1008) . T E Holland, Elements of Jurispru- 
dence (11th ed, Oxford, 1010); Maitland, Col- 
lected Papeis (Cambridge, 1011); P. de Tour- 
toulon. Philosophy in the Development of Law 
(Boston, 1013) , I. Vanni, Positive Philosophy 
of Law (lb, 1013). French works: Fustel de 
Coulanges, La cU^ antique (0th ed., Paris, 
1881) ; Fouillee, L'ld^e modeme du droit (2d ed., 
ib., 1883) ; Beaussire, Principes du droit (ib., 
1888 ) ; F. Orban, Cours d'encyclop^die du droit 
(Li4^, 1805) ; Boistel, Cours de philosophic du 
droit (Pans, 1800). German works: Gold- 
schmidt, Uehergriffe der historischen Sohule 
(Berlin, 1886) , Jhering, Der Kampf urns Recht 
(10th ed, Vienna, 1801); Arndts, Juristische 
Encycloptdie (0th ed., by Gnlber, Stuttgart, 
1806) ; Jhering, Der Zioeck im Recht (3d ed., 
Leipzig, 1800) ; G. Maas, Bihliographie der 
deutschen Oesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft 
(Berlin, 1006). For a further special bibliog- 
raphy, see Natubal Law. 

JUBHA, zh?KJ*rv-h or Hl50'r\i-a. A tributary 
of the Amazon It rises in the Andes Cono- 
mamas in Peru, flows northeast throuf^ a thinly 
populated and little known forest r^on of west 
Brazil, and after a winding course of about 1200 
miles joins the Amazon near the town of Fonte- 
boa, in long. 66** W. (Map* Brazil, D 5). It 
is navigable for one-third of its course and re- 
ceives numerous tributaries, many of them unex- 
plored. During hi^ water almost the whole 
of its v alley is flooded. 

JITBY (OF. juree^ sworn, jury, from ML. 
jurata, sworn body of men, from I^t. juratus, 
p.p. of )urare, to swear, from jus, ri^t, law). 
A body of laymen who are constituted the judgra 
of the truth of the facts in dispute between Hie 
pities to the trial of an action at common law. 
The exact origin of the jury systeih is not known 


with certainty, various writers having attributed 
it to different European peoples which at an 
early period developed methods of trial not un- 
like the early jury trials in England. It seema 
probable that the jury in England was derived 
directly from the Norman institution of recog- 
nition 1^ sworn inquest, which was substitute 
by the Norman conquerors for the method of 
trial by battle The Cuma Regis, or King’s 
Court, might direct the sheriff to select four 
knights of the county, by whom 12 knights 
were selected to serve as recognitors, whose 
duty it was, after being duly sworn, to inquire 
as to various matters of interest to the new 
rulers of England which might be subject of 
public inquiry — as, e.g., matters affecting taxa- 
tion of a subject. As early as the reign of 
Henry IT (1154-89) it had "become customary 
for suitors in certain cases affecting the title 
to real estate to apply to the Curia Ecgis for 
the summoning of recognitors to asc^ertain either 
from their own knowledge or upon inquiry from 
others the truth of the matter in issue, and their 
verdicts, if unanimous, were accepted as con- 
clusive. It was natural that other questions of 
fact arising in the King’s Court should be dis- 
posed of in a similar manner, and the giadual 
transformation of the recognitors into the com- 
mon-law jury followed as a matter of course. 
It is to be noW that originally the jurymen 
were not only judges of fact, but they were 
witnesses oftentimes selected because of their 
knowledge of the customs and the peojde of the 
locality, and possibly of the suitors themselves. 
During the reign of Henry IV, however, we find 
the judges of the courts of common law restrict- 
ing the jury to the performance of its function 
as a judge of fact upon the evidence submitted 
te it, which is the single function of the jury 
in modem practice. 

The limitation upon and the manner of the 
exercise of the jury’s function will be besi undei - 
stood by tracing the successiie steps in the trial 
of an action, either civil or criminal, at com- 
mon law before a jury. This jurv is commonly 
called a jietit jury, also a common or traverse 
jury. The first step towards summoning a jurv 
is the issuing of a writ or precept of a court 
having juns^ction over jury trials directed to 
the sheriff and called at common law* a venire 
facias (from the language of the writ, meaning 
'cause to come’), commanding him to summon 
citjzens residing in the county to attend at a 
term of court for the purpose of serving as 
jurors. The jurors thus summoned are then 
said to be empaneled (from the sheriff’s panel, 
or parchment, containing the list of jurymen). 
At the trial the selection of the jury is made 
subject to the direction of the presi^ng judge 
The names of the jurymen are drawn by lot by 
the clerk of the court, and as their names are 
called the jurymen tidee their seats in the |ury 
box until 12 are thus chosen. The parties to 
the action or their attorneys may then exercise 
their right to eliminate undesirable members 
from the jury by means of challenge. (See 
Challengs ) Either party is at liberty to ex- 
amine the jurors for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether cause for challenge in any particu- 
lar case exists. After a satisfactory jury has 
been drawn, the jury is sworn, and the trial is 
b^pin. (See Tbial.) The attorney for the 
prosecution in a criminal case, or for the plain- 
tiff or for whichever party has the affirmative 
in a dvil action, then opens the case by a bridf 
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addresB to the jury, outlining the facts which 
he intends to prove. He then calls his wit- 
nesses, who are examined by him and cross-exam- 
ined by opposing counsel. The attorney for the 
defendant then calls his witnesses, who are ex- 
amined and cross-examined in like manner. In 
general, during the progress of a trial, all ques- 
tions of law are to be determined by the court 
and questions of fact by the jury. The limits 
of the inquiry as to facts are determined by the 
pleadings (q.v.) and the rules of evidence (q.v ). 
Whether evidence is properly admissible or not 
is e question for the court, but the weight and 
credibility of the evidence admitted are to be 
determined by the jury. The court, however, 
may decide a question of fact without sending 
tlie question to the jury, if there is no conflict 
of evidence on the point. The court may also 
interpret written instruments received in evi- 
dence without the aid of the jury. After all 
the evidence has been given, if a case is made 
for the jury (i e., if there is conflicting evidence 
or a doubtful question of fact), the counsel for 
the defendant ''sums up*’ (ie., addresses the 
jury, reviewing the evidence in the case and 
commenting upon it in a manner favorable to 
his side of the case) , he is followed in like 
manner by counsel for the plaintiff or prosecu- 
tion, as the case may be. The jud^ then 
makes his charge to the jury. The charge is 
a statement of the rules of law applicable to 
the evidence in the case, and it is given for the 
purpose of aiding the jury to render a correct 
verdict. If properly given, it leaves all question 
of fact to be determined by the jury, thus fre- 
cfuently requiring nice discrimination on the part 
of the presiding judge. The jury then retires 
from the courtroom and is locked into a room 
until an agreement as to the verdict is reached, 
or until the presiding ludge deems it improbable 
that an agreement will be reached. In case no 
agreement is reached, a new trial may be had 
All the 12 members of a jury must agree upon 
a verdict, which in a civil trial may be **for the 
plnintiflT’ or “for the defendant,” and in a crimi- 
nal trial “guilty” or “not guilty.” The verdict 
of a jury is decisive and cannot be disturbed 
unless rendered contraiy to law or against the 
weight of evidence, in which case it may be set 
aside by the piesiding judge, or the judgment 
rendered thereon may be set aside on appeal. 
When the jurors return a verdict which is ob- 
viously opposed to the principles of right and 
justice, it 18 now sometimes called a feiae ver- 
Act, although that expression is really contra- 
dictory, since verdict means literally, as it for- 
merly did practically, a “true dictum,” or say- 
ing. See Vebdict 

In certain cases, where there is no serious dis- 
pute of fact, but the question involved is one of 
law, the jury is allowed, on consent of the par- 
ties or direction of the court, to find a special 
verdict which is merely a statement of the facta 
of the case. This special verdict is then sub- 
mitted to and decided by the court 

Special juries (i.e., juries specially selected 
in order to secure jurymen of more than coirt- 
mon intelligence) were known at common law 
and were expressly authorised by the statute 
3 Geo. II, c. 26. Statutes in many of our 
States now provide for the selection of special 
juries for the trial of oases of great importance 
or difficulty. Sec Gband Jitey. 

Consult: Stubbs, Constitutional History of 
England (Oxford, 1878-83), Lesser, Historical 
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Development of the Jury Bystem (1803); 
Forsyth, Trial hy Jury; Thayer, PreUminc^ 
Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law (Bos- 
ton, 1898) ; Pollock and MaiHand, History of 
English Law (ib., 1899) ; G. J. Ewards, (hand 
Jury Considered from an Historical, Political, 
and Legal Standpoint (Philadelphia, 1906) ; 
T. F. Hamilton (comp.). Handbook for Grand 
Jurors (Albany, 1906) ; Frederick Sackett, In- 
structions to Juries (3 vols., Chicago, 1908) 

A. C. Train, The Jury System: Defects and Pro- 
posed Remedies (Philadelphia, 1910). 

JTJBY. A contrivance designed temporarily 
to replace the regular fitting of a ship which 
has b^n lost or received such serious injury as 
to be useless; as, jury mast, jury rig, jury rud- 
der, jury anchor, etc. 

TUB AC’CBIsSCEN^I. See Jor^r Ten- 
ancy; SuBv ivoBfin iP. 

JITS GENTIUM, jfis jen^shl-flm (Lat., law 
of nations) . By the limans the term was used 
to designate universal law and mcludcMl all those 
rules which were observed by all the nations 
with which they were acquainted. This body 
of law included not only what we should call 
rules of international law, such as the inviola- 
bility of envoys, but also rules of commercial 
law, such as the rule that sale and delivery 
transfers ownership. For the relation of jus 
gentium to the Roman national law, see CmL 
Law. 

In the Middle Ages jus gentium acquired the 
narrower meaning of the b^y of rules observed 
by independent states in their intercourse with 
each other, i.e., international law (qv.). 

JUS NATU^BiE, or NATUBAOiiE (Lat, 
law of nature). Literally, the law of nature 
or natural law By the Romans this term was 
sometimes used as equivalent to jus gentium, 
since the rules observed by all nations were pre- 
sumably natural rules Under the influence of 
the Stoic philosophy, however, they frequently 
used the term in a purely ethical sense and con- 
trasted natural law, in the sense of natural 
Tight or justice, with those rules which, although 
universally observed, seemed to them wrong and 
unreasonable. See Natubal Law. 

JUS PBIOSMS NOC^nS (Lat., right of the 
first night). A teini used in anthropological 
and juristic literature to indicate the privilege 
granted by law or custom to other persons than 
the bridegroom of cohabiting with the bride on 
the first night or nights after marriage. For 
the l^alized form of this institution as it has 
been alleged to have cxistt^d in the Middle Ages 
in Scotland, France, and other parts of Europe 
there is no trustworthy e\adence The legend 
that the feudal lord in these places exercised 
such a right over the newly married bride of Ms 
villein is now supposed to have originated in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and to have 
been an incorrect inference from the undoubted 
license of the feudal lord and from the legal 
requirement of a fee from the villein on mar- 
riage, which 18 supposed to have originated in 
the attempt at commutation of the jus pnmoB 
noctis. The idea has been called a “learned 
superstition” and arose partly, perhaps, from 
the ecclesiastical droit du seigneur or right of 
the lord decreed by the Ckmncil of Carthage 
(397 AJ>.), enjoining continence in the newly 
married couple for the first night and later 
the first f^ree ni^^ts after marriage. In the 
anthroMlog^cal field there is evidence of a con- 
uderable extension among savage and primitive 
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tribet of the euBtom of allowing interoonree ¥ritli 
the bride to one or more members of the tribe 
of more or less exalted pocdtion. Among some 
groups of Eskimos and Indians, as well as 
among certain Central American tribes, this 
priTilem was accorded to the chief of the tribe 
or to the high priest or the priests, and in some 
cases where marriage hy capture was in vogue, 
even to those who assisted the husband in the 
capture of the bnde, as a sort of reward for 
services rendered, and in other cases to all of 
the guests on the wedding night, on somewhat 
the same principles of hospitality as govern the 
offer of wives in primitive tribes to Ihe transi<mt 
guest. These customs have been considered by 
some writers, notably Sir John Lubbock, as 
remnants of earlier group marriage; but this 
view is contested }fy Westermarck and others, 
who hold that there is no evidence to connect 
it with group marriage, itself a doubtful hy- 
pothesis. Consult: De Labessade, Le droit du 
aetgneur (Paris, 1878) ; K. J. L. Schmidt, Jus 
Prttnw Noctis: Erne geschichtltohe Untersuohung 
(Freiburg, 1881); K. Westermarck, History of 
Human Manage (London, 1908). 

JTJS TUELLC^M (Tist, right of a widow). 

In Scots law, the right of a 'aidow to a share 
in the movable or personal property of her de- 
ceased husband. This is a vested or absolute 
light and cannot be defeated by the husband’s 
will; hence the moA’abh^ estate of husband and 
\ufe is called goods in communion, because, on 
the death of the husband, there is a divisiou 
of such goods betweim the widow, the children, 
find next of km of the deceased If the deceased 
husband leaves children, tlie goods in communion 
are divided into three cHiual parts, one of which 
belongs to the widow. If, on the other hand, 
there are no surviving children or grandchildren, 
then the goods are divided into two equal shares, 
one of which ladongs to the widow. When the 
husband dies insohent, the wife cannot claim 
her ius rehetee in pieferencc to the creditors. 
Though the widow has this right to her jus 
iehctw at common law', yet if she entered into 
an antenuptial contract by virtue of which she 
ac(*epted an equiialent provision, her right may 
lie defeated, provideni the contract expressly 
stated the one to lie in substitution for the 
other. In England there is no such absolute 
right of a w idow to a share of a husband’s goods, 
unless he died intestate, in which case she gets 
a similar share of the personal estate by virtue 
of the statute of distributions. As to the cor- 
responding light of the wife in England and 
America to the real property of her husband, 
see Dowek, Jointitbe 

JXJSSEBAND, zhy's’-rftN^ Jean Adbixn An- 
ixiixE Jules (1855- ). A French diplomat 

and scholar, bom at Lyons and educated in the 
universities of Lyons and Paris. Enteripg the 
diplomatic service at 21, he hdd a variety of 
posts — ^was Councilor of Embassy at London 
(1887-90), Minister to Denmark (1898-1902), 
and then Ambassador at Washington, where he 
became dean of the diplomatic corps. He was 
made (Irand Officer of the Legion of Honor and 
a corresponding fellow of the British Academy. 
His works, some of which deal with En^^iui 
literary subjects, include: Le tMdtre en Angle- 
terre depuis la conquite jusqu^aua prdddoesseurs 
immMiats de Shdkespeoflre (1878) ; Lee Anglais 
am moyen dge (1884), which was crowned by 
the Academy and translated into English by 
Lnoy T. Smith as English Wayfaring lAfe in 
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the Middle Ages (1889); Le roman anglais 
(1880); TjO roman au temps de Shakespeare 
(1888; Eng. trans. by Miss E. Lee, 1890); in 
Engli^ A French Ambassador at the Court of 
Charles II ( 1892 ) ; L*dpop4e mystique de Wil- 
liam Langland (1893); Histoire littdraire dm 
peuple anglais des origines d la renaissance (3 
vols., 1895-1909) ; Les sports et jeum d'eoDermce 
dans Vaneienne France ( 1901 ) ; Bonsard, in 
series. Grands Ecrivains de la France (1913). 

JUSSIEU, zhu'sO-e^. The name of a family 
which for more than a century and a half has 
numbered among its members some of the first 
botanists of their age. — ^Antoine de Jussieu 
(1686-1758) was born in Lyons. He succeeded 
Toumefort in 1708 as professor at the Jardin 
du Roi and published various works on anat- 
omy, zodlogy, and botany, among them an Ap- 
pendvs to Toumefort (Lyons, 1719). He made 
several journeys to foreign countries to collect 
planter on which occasions he was accompanied 
by his younger brother Bernard, who cooperated 
with him as his assistant — ^Bebnabd de Jussieu 
(1699-1776) was bom m Lyons. He obtained 
the degree of M.D. at Montpellier in 1720 and 
at Paris in 1726, succeeded S. Vaillent as dem- 
onstrator of botany in the .Tardin du Koi in 
1722, and published various works on zoOlogy 
and botany which at the time were considered 
valuable. In a brief manuscript, which he for- 
warded to LmiUFUs during his incumbency as 
superintendent of the gardens at the Petit- 
Trianon, to which position he was appointed in 
1759, he laid the foundation of the natural 
method of plant classification which was more 
fully elaborated by his nephew Antoine Laurent. 
— Joseph de Jussieu (1704-79), brothci of An- 
toine and Bernard, was educated for medicine, 
but became a learned botanist and noted engi- 
neer. In 1735 he accompanied an expedition to 
Pern and stayed in South America collecting 
natural history specimens until 1771, when he 
returned to France, having lost the greater part 
of his collection. He introduced the heliotrope 
into France. — ^Antoine Laurent de Jussieu 
(1747-1836) was bom in Lyons and richly de- 
served the heritage left to him hy his learned 
and disinterested relatives. At the age of 17 
he began his botanical studies under his uncle 
Bernard, and four years later was nominated 
demonstrator and assistant to Lemonnir, the 
professor of botany in the Jardin du Roi. He 
at once began to reform the arrangement of the 
gardens and collections of plants under his 
charge and to apply to them his own and his 
uncle’s ideas in regard to the natural method 
For 30 years he continued to develop his novel 
views, and when his Genera PJantarum, which 
he began in 1778, was finally completed in 1789, 
the natural iwstem was finally established as the 
tme basis of botanical classification. In 1793 
he became professor of botany in the newly or- 
ganized Jardin des Plantes, where he continued 
to teach till 1826, when blindness compelled him 
to resign his chair to his son Adrien. During 
his tenure of office be founded the library of the 
museum, which is one of the best in Europe. 
His papers in the Annales du Musdum (from 
1804 to 1820) and his articles in the Diction 
noire des sciences natureUes rank among the 
most valuable contributions to the literature of 
botany and embody all the result of his own in- 
vestigations.— Adbien DE Jussieu (1797-1853) 
was bom in Paris. For the degree of MJL 
which he obtained in 1824 he presented a mem- 
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oir of th^ Euplioi biaceie which attracted wide 
attention and followed by equally important 
itionographs upon the Rutai^, Mdiaceie, and 
MalpiKhiacew. Uib Embryo of the Monoootyle- 
dona (1844) was to have been followed by a 
senes of papers on similar subjects, but ill 
health compelled him to relinquish this project. 
He was also prevented by the same cause from 
extending lus Coura il&mentaire de boianxque 
(1848) into a complete and general treatise 
This ivas translated into other European lan- 
guagcna in 18.31 he was elected a member of the 
Academy and shortly before his death was nomi- 
nated to the presidency of that body. He con- 
tributed many \aluable papers to the Annalea 
du htua^im, the Comptea Kendna, and the D%r- 
tionnaiie uwiyeracl d^htatotie naturelle and other 
publications on natural sciences. His influence 
as a lecturer was of great importance. 

JTTSSIEU, Laurent Pierre ue (1792-1866). 
A French educational writer and moralist, 
nejihew of Antoine J^aurent Jussieu. Among his 
writings the most popular is Sttnon de Nantua, 
on Ic warchand foratn ( 1818 ) . It passed through 
moie tlian 30 coitions and was translated into 
neaily a dozen languages. For a work of simi- 
lar descTijition, entitled (Knvres poathumea de 
titiHon de Santna (1829), he received the Mon- 
tyon piize. From 1839 to 1842 he was a mem- 
ber of the ChambiT of Deputies. 

JUSTE, zh^st, TuI^dore (1818-88). A Bel- 
gian histoiian, born m Brussels. He was very 
successful in arousing intc^rc^st in Belgian his- 
toi> and m promoting, as Secretary of the Board 
of Education, the national method of instruc- 
tion Among his numerous works, veiy unequal 
in merit, may lie mentioned* Uiatoire de Bel- 
gtyne (1840) ; Pi'Scta de Vhtatoire modeme con- 
aidMe dana aea rapporta avec la Belgtqne 
( 184.5 ) ; ta de Vhtatoire du moyen dge ( 1847- 
49), Utatotie du congtis national de Belgique , 
on de la fondation de la monarchic beige ( 1850) , 
Hialoire de la r^i olutton dea Paya-Baa aoua Phi- 
lippe JJ ( 18.>,5-63 ) ; Le aouliroement de la Hol- 
lande en 78 /.3 et la fondation du royaume dea 
Paya-Bas (1870), ha idvolntion beige de 18S0 
( 1872) . (iuiUaume le Tacitnme, etc, (1873) ; La 
retain tion de jnillet, JSSO (1883) ; and the bio- 
graphical work, h<a fondateura de la monarchie 
belffc (27 \o1h., 186.5-81). 

JUSTI, Ferdinand (1837-1907). A 

Cierman Orientalist. He was bom at Marburg, 
edu<at(*d theie and at Oottingen In 1861 he b^ 
came docent, and in 1865 professor of compara- 
tive ])hilulagy, at Marburg. He wrote: Ueber 
die Znaamm enact zung drr Namen in den indoger- 
maniaohen Bprachen ( 1861 ) , Handbuch der 
Zendapraohe (1864). an edition of the Bunde- 
heach (1868); Oeachtchte dea alten Peraiena 
(1879); Dictionnaire kurde-francaia (1879); 
Knrdiache (hammatik (1880); Oeachichte der 
orientaliachen Volker tm Altertum (1884); 
Iraniaehea Namenbnrh (1895); Heaaiaohea 
Trachtenbuoh (1900) . and the monograph, **Ge- 
schichte Irans von den flltesten Zeiten bis zum 
Ausgang der Sassaniden,” in the Orundrtaa der 
iramachen Phtlologte, vol ii. 

JUSTICE (OF., Fr juatice, from Lat. jua- 
titia, justice, from )uatna, just, from jua, right, 
law) One of the cardiniU virtues of the an- 
cients, and the name for a principal aspect of 
social and moral dul^ in all ages. If we inquire 
into the nature of justice bjr examining moral 
and legal judgments current in civilized commu- 
nities, we hud such instances as the following: 


it is unjust to deprive a man of his personal 
liberty, his property, or any other thing by law 
belonging to him; justice therefore requires us 
to resp^ each one’s righta before the law. 
Sometimes, however, we call the law itself im- 
just, in which case we may sjrmpathize even 
with disobedience to it. It is then supposed 
that there is smne higher law that should have 
preference — as, e.g., <£e moral law. Thus, it is 
conceived by most men at the present day to be 
unjust to hold human beings m slavery, even 
though slavery may be countenanced by the law 
of the land. It is, however, only wdieu the law 
has failed to keep pace with the growth of public 
opinion on mond questions that an institution 
like slavery can be sanction<*d by the law and 
yet condemned as unjust by the most intelligent 
members of society. Other differences between 
l^gal and moral justice arise from the limita- 
tions of the law, which cannot expediently under- 
take to regulate all the details of human life 
Only those acts which it is for the w^elfare of 
society to enforce by external sanction may prop- 
erly come under the cognizance of the law', hence 
there are necessarily many kinds of conduct 
which are morally unjust, and yet which are not 
recHignized by law as unjust. Moral justice may, 
perhaps, be deflned as allowing each man such 
freedom of action, security of |K>ssession, and 
realization of expectations liased on custom as 
are compatible with the welfare of society 
There is no such thing as absolute justice, if 
by that is meant any particular metliod of 
treatment which any man has a right to expect 
of society, regardless of the times in which he 
lives and of the character of his life. C'onsult 
Willoughby, Bocial Juatvee (New* York, 1900) ; 
F. M. Stawell, “Modem Conception of Justice,” 
in International Journal of Ethwa, vol. xix 
(Tendon, 1908) , also authorities referred to 
under Ennes. 

JUSTICE. In legal language, justice is some- 
times identified with law, as when we speak of 
the ^'administration of justice” or of “courts of 
justice” E\en in legal discussion, however, the 
terra is constantly usi^d in an ethical sense, as 
when it is said that a decision is legally correct 
but unjust. To the layman such an admission 
is a confession that the law is wrong and should 
be amended. This, however, is not alw’ays true. 
Law and justice cannot be brought into* perfect 
harmony It is necessar^% above all things, that 
law be certain; that the individual shall be able 
to ascertain in advance the results which the 
law will attach to his acts or his omissions. 
Perfect justice demands that e\*eiy c’ontroversy 
be adjudged on its peculiar merits*, that the in- 
telligence of each party, the circumstances under 
which he acted, his ignorance or know’ledge, his 
good or liad intent, and an indefinite number of 
other considerations be taken into acoount. 
Should the law' attempt to provide in advance 
for all these endless variations in so complex an 
organism as human society — ^an organism, more- 
over, which is often in process of change — ^the 
law would become so vast in its bulk and so 
confused in its provisions that it would be im- 
possible for the keenest intelligence and the 
greatest industry to master its rules, and even 
then it would be incomplete, since, as Grotius 
has said, '*there can be no finite rule of an in- 
finite matter.” Should the courts be empowered 
to do justice in the single case writhout regard 
to the law, there would no longer be any law. 
In either case an uncertainty, a lack of social 
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order, would result which would be a greater 
evil than occasional or even frequent injustice. 

The practical solution of the difficulty is found 
in oompromise. The law classifies persons, acts, 
and relations, and it shapes its rules to suit the 
average person, the ordinary act, the normal re- 
lation. The classification, rough at first, be- 
comes increasingly refined; but in its highest 
development law deals, and must deal, with 
generic persons and cases, and not with the real 
individual or the special case. 

Law is not primarily a system of justice, but 
a system of order. Courts were not established 
to do justice but to terminate controversy. 
Equity, as was finely said by Aristotle, corrects 
the law where the law is defective ty reason of 
its universality; but, historically, equity has 
never meant an 3 i;hing but a greater approxima- 
tion of law and justice. In England, as Lord 
Bacon said, it was **ordained to supply the law 
and not to subvert the law.*’ Equity draws new 
distinctions, unknown to the older and cruder 
law, its precedents harden into rules; and t^e 
result is simply a new body of law with a more 
refined classification of the phenomena of social 
life. Consult the authorities referred to under 
JURlSPBUDfiNCE; LaW. 

JUSTICE, Chief. See Chief Justice. 

JUSTICE, Department of. One of the ex- 
ecutive depaitmcnts of the United States, at 
the head of which is the Attorney-General, ap- 
pointed by the President for a term of four 
years. Although the office of Attorney-General 
was created in 1780 and the incumbent of the 
office was from the first a member of the cabi- 
net, it was not until 1870 that it was erected 
into a separate department. By the Act of 
June 22 of that year the several officers of the 
Federal government, of wliom there were some 
half-dozen or more, were placed under the super- 
vision of the Attomey-Geueral, with the hope 
of bringing about greater uniformity in the con- 
struction and application of the laws. The 
Attorney-General is the chief law officer of the 
government, and, as a member of the cabinet, 
ranks fourth in the line of succession to the 
presidency It is his duty to advise the Presi- 
dent on any questions of law that may arise in 
the course of the administratimi, and also to 
«ve his opinion when requested by any of the 
heads of departments upon legal questions con- 
cerning matters affecting their departments. The 
opinions rendeied by the Attorney-General are 
from time to time published by the government, 
and next to the decisions of the courts they are 
regarded as authority on the points covered. 
The Attorney-General is the legal representative 
of the government in all cases at law to which 
the United States is a party, and may appear in 
court in person or direct which one of the As- 
sistant Attorney-Generals shall appear, and may 
employ special counsel to aid in the conduct of 
the cases in which the government is interested, 
lie 18 furthermore charged with the general 
supervision of the United States district attor- 
neys and marshals, directs and instructs them 
in their duties, and may employ special counsel 
to aid the attorneys in the prosecution of cases 
to which the Unit^ States is a party. He ex- 
amines the titles to lands or other property 
which the government intends to purchase for 
forts, dockyards, building sites, or other public 
purposes, and n^es an annual report to Ckm- 
gress of the business of the d^artoient, includ- 
ing statistical information oonoeming the civil 


and criminal cases tried before the United States 
courts, the number of pardons granted hy the 
President, the amount of fines and forfeitures 
imposed, and such other information bearing 
upon the administration of justice as he may 
deem proper. Other duties of the Department 
of Ju^ice are the supervision of the penal and 
reformatory institutions of the Unit^ States, 
the recommendation of judicial appointments, 
the examination of the accounts of the marshals, 
attorneys, and other judicial officers, the inves- 
tigation of applications for clemency, the ad- 
ministration of the national bankrupt!^ law, and 
the supervision of the commission to revise and 
codify the criminal and penal laws of the United 
States. In 1868 two Assistant Attomey-(ien- 
erals were provided for — one of whom assists in 
the Supreme Court, the other in the Court of 
Claims. There is also an Assistant Attorney- 
General for the Interior Department, one for 
the Post Office Department, and one m charge 
of Indian depredations claims In 1870 the of- 
fice of Solicitor-General was created, the incum- 
bent bemg ranked as the second officer of the 
department. He conducts cases in the courts 
at Washington and, in case of a temporary' 
vacancy or absence of the Attorney-General, acts 
in his stead. The Act of 1870 also transferred 
to the new Department of Justice the solicitors 
from the Interior, Treasury, and Navy dcpait- 
ments, and the examiner of claims from the 
State Department. 

JUSTICE, TjORD. In England, a person in- 
vested with the royal authority for limited pur- 
poses and for a limited time. From the times of 
the Norman and Plantagenet kings it has been 
the occasional practice in England for the sover- 
eign to appoint one or more persons called lords 
justices to act as his substitutes in the supreme 
government during his absence from the King- 
dom. Subsequent to the llevolution these ap- 
pointments have been made by letters patent 
under the great seal, and tlie autliority of Par- 
liament has sometimes been invoked in confirma- 
tion of their powers. On five occasions such 
appointment was made by William III when 
going abroad, though, while his Queen was alive, 
he delegated his authority to her during his 
absence. The statutes 12 and 13 Wm. Ill, set- 
tling the succession on the house of Hanover, 
provided ''that no person who shall hereafter 
come to the crown shall go out of the dominions 
of England, Scotland, or Ireland without con- 
sent of I’arliament” ; but this clause was re- 
pealed by 1 Geo. 1, c 2, and the first sovereign 
of the house of Hanover, during five of his ab- 
sences in Qermanv, made an appointment of 
lords justices. George IV, on his visit to Han- 
over, delegated his authority to 10 guardians, 
of whom the Duke of York, heir presumptive, 
was one. On none of the absences of Queen Vic- 
toria from the Kingdom was there any delega- 
tion of the royal authority; and on one of these 
occasions Lord Chanc^or Lyndhurst stated in 
the House of Lords that the law officers regarded 
it unnecessary, in point of law, to appoint lords 
justices — an opinion in which he concurred 
The practice of the Queen in this respect was 
followed by her successor, Edward VII. In case 
of the sovereign’s minority a regency has gen- 
erally been resorted to. 

The powers of lords justices have usually been 
limited in the matter of pardoning and repriev- 
ing criminals, the summoning or prorogation of 
Parliament^ the disposal of public moneys in the 
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Treasury, and of Church preferments in the gift 
of the crown. The lords justices appointed under 
the commissions of 1719 and 1729 were author* 
ized to continue the existing Parliament short 
prorogations till otherwise directed under the 
royal sign manual, but not to perform the other 
acts here specified without the special significa- 
tion of the royal pleasure, except when neces- 
sary for the public service. The power to create 
pc*ers has only once beem delegated — ^by Charles 
1 in 1644; and Lord Herbert, afterward Earl of 
Claraorgan, in whose favor the right was exer- 
cised, was, after the Restoration, compelled to 
resign by the House of Lords. 

Lords justices have sometimes been appointed 
to carry on the government of Ireland in place 
of a viceroy, in modern times, this has only 
been done during occasional absences of the Lord 
Lieutenant 

JUSTICE, Lord Chief The title given in 
England to the chief judge of the King’s Bench 
division of tlie High Court of Justice. It was 
formerly employed to designate the chief judges 
of the two great common-law tribunals, the 
Court of Kin^s Bench and the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, but the former of these was, by 
eminence, known as the Ijord Chief Justice of 
England Upon the abolition of the Common 
Pleas division of the High Court in 1881, the 
chief judge of the Queen’s (now King’s) Bench 
division became the sole judicial officer to be 
invested with the dignity and title of Chief 
Justice. 

JUSTICE CLERK, Lord. A high judicial 
officer in Scotland, lieing the second highest 
judge m point of rank and, in the absence of 
the Jjord Justice General, the presiding judge of 
the Court of Justiciary. His usual duty is to 
sit as chief of one of ^e divisions of the Inner 
House, called the second division of the Court 
of Session (q.v ). 

JUSTICE GENERAL, Lord. The highest 
judicial erfheer m Scotland, also called the Lord 
President of the Court of Session Formeily 
the office of Justice General was a sinecure and 
not a judicial office, but the title is now, since 
1831, associated with that of the Lord President. 
See Court of SESSIo^. 

JUSTICE OP THE PEACE. In Great 
Britain and the I-nitcd States, a minor official 
having both administrative and judicial func- 
tions, the latter principally of a criminal nature. 
In England justices of the peace arc appointed 
by eommisaion of the crown under the great seal, 
or by act of Parliament or charter, to exercise a 
certain limited authority in a county or 
borough The person who practically appoints 
to the office is the Lord Chancellor, who in his 
discretion may include in the commission any 
person having an estate of £100 a year, clear of 
all rents and chaiges. All persons having the 
above qualification may be appointed justices of 
the peace; but practicing attorneys or solici- 
tors are not eligible for counties in which they 
practice. Traditionally the office of justice of 
the peace is entirely gratuitous But in modem 
practice it has been found necessary to deviate 
from this rule and to appoint in idl the cities 
and many large towns certain paid justices, 
called stipendiary magistrates, at a fixed salary. 
In the city of London and certain other placra 
the mayor and certain corporators are consti- 
tuted by charter justices of the peace by virtue 
of their office 

The institution of justices of the peace is very 


ancient. Previous to 1327 there were conserva- 
tors of the peace in every county chosen by the 
frediolders from among the principal men of the 
county to perform similar duties; but by a 
statute of Edward HI a change took place in 
the practice, and ever since the election of jus- 
tices has been exercised by the crown. Gradu- 
ally the office grew more and more imjiortant, 
statutes being passed from time to time, adding 
to its duties and jurisdiction, until, in the thir- 
tieth year of the reign of Elissabeth, the form 
of commission was revised and was settled nearly 
in the form which is now used The commission 
IS in the name of the sovereign, addressed to the 
apjiointee, by name, directing him ‘*to keep our 

peace in our county of , and to keep all 

ordinances and statutes for the good of the 
peace, and for the good rule and government of 
the people, and to chastise and punish all per- 
sons that offend against the said ordinances.’* 
Tile commission then authorizes the appointee 
to inquire ‘Tiy the oath of good and lawful men, 
of all manner of felonies, poisonings, enchant- 
ments, sorceries, arts, magic, trespasses, fore- 
stallings, regratings, engrossings, and extortions 
whatsoever, and of all crimes and offenses,” etc 
To these extensive jjowers conferred by statute 
were added the more indefinite functions which 
long custom had vested in justices of the peace, 
constituting them in large measure the founda- 
tion of the [leace and order of the state “The 
whole Christian world,” says Lord Coke, “hath 
not the like office as justice of the peace, if duly 
executed ” The powers and duties of justices of 
the peace in England arc now mainly governed 
by a series of statutes enacted during the reign 
of Queen Victoria (38 and 39 Viet., c. 64; 45 
and 46 Vict., c 50. 11 and 12 Viet, c. 44). 

Although the institution of justices of the 
peace is derived from England, the method em- 
ployed for their creation differs in the United 
States from that adopted in the former country 
and also differs in different States. In some 
instances they are appointed by the executive, 
in others elected by the people Their powers 
and duties also vary in the different States, but 
in most they have jurisdiction in minor cases, 
both civil and criminal. The extent and nature 
of their jKiwers are usually defined by statute. 
The distinctive value of this class of magistrates 
Is found in their jiower to prevent breaches of 
the peace, and to examine persons charged with 
the commission of crime or misdemeanor and 
hold to bail to answer in the upper court, or 
in default of bail to commit them to jail. In 
this latter particular their functions are some- 
what analogous to those of a grand jury. 

Bibliogpraphy. Archbold, Justice of the Peace 
and Paush Officei (London, 1842); Stone, Jus- 
tice^ Manual (ib., annually) , Blackstone’s Com- 
mentartes (4th ed., 2 vols., Chicago, 1899) ; 
Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law 
(2d ed.. Boston, 1899) ; Wait, Law and Practice 
in Civil Actions and Proceedings tn Justices' 
Courts (7th ed., Albany, 1902) ; G A Beard, 
Office of Justice of the Peace in England (New 
York, 1904) ; E. M. Haines, Practical Treatise 
on Powers and Duties of Justices of the Peace 
and Police Magistrates (16th ed., Chicago. 
1905) ; A. V. Honeymaii, Honeyman*s Justice of 
the Peace (6th ed., Plainfield, N. J., 1912) ; E 
Baylies (ed.), Bender's Justices* Manual of Civil 
and Criminal Law and Practice for Justices of 
the Peace and Police Justices in New York (3d 
ed.. New York, 1913). 
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JtrSTlCES’ CLEBX. An officer, generally 
a solicitor, appointed by justices of the peace in 
England to assist them in their duties. Owing 
to the fact that justices of the peace are not 
trained lawyers (it has been judicially declared 
in England that there is no presumption that 
a justice of the peace knows the law of the 
land), but are, nevertlieleBa, called upon to ad- 
minister many branches of the law and to con- 
strue acts of Parliament, all of which require 
considerable legal skill, the justices’ clerk is a 
person of much local influence, and in practical 
efifect guides and controls the justices in all 
purely legal matters. The justices’ clerk is, 
strictly speaking, not a public officer, but in the 
nature of an employee of the justice. By recent 
statutes, however, he has acquired a certain 
official status and is entitled to receive fees in 
connection with the business transacted by the 
justice to wlmse court he is attached. See Jus- 
tice OF THE Peace 

JT7STICIAKY ( jfls-tlsh'I-fl-rl) COUBT. The 
highest criminal court in Scotland. It is in 
reality the crimiudl branch of the Court of Ses- 
sion, the highest ]iidicial tribunal in Scotland, 
and not an independimt court Its judges are 
seven of the ludgt^s of tlie Court of Session — 
viz , the lord pr<*8id(mt. the lord justice clerk, 
and flve otheis appointed by royal patent. Its 
quorum ctinsists of three judges It exercises 
an appellate as well as an original jurisdiction 
and usuallv sits in Edinburgh. See CouBT of 
Sehrion 

JXTS^nFI'ABLE HOMOLGIDK See Homi- 

CIDF 

JUSTHETCA^nON ( Lat. jusUficatto, from 
to justify, fiom justtfious^ acting 
justly fr<im jnatvs, just -f* /ocere, to do) A 
defenst* U* a civil or criminal action, admitting 
the facts alleged in the complaint or indict- 
ment, but setting forth other facts tending to 
show that the defendant had a legal right to do 
the acts (om plained of, and that, therefore, the 
cause of action alleged is not sufficient in law. 
Facts constituting a legal justification may be 
pleadiHl in answer to an indictment for an 
alleged crime, as where a person is accused of 
homicide and jileads that he committed the act 
m self-defense, oi that he was an officer of the 
peace and killed the deceased in a reasonable 
efifort to prevent his escape. Under the common- 
law system of pleading in civil actions, such a 
plea is said to be by way of confession and 
avoidance, 'fhe facts constituting a legal justi- 
fication for an act must be fully set foith in an 
answer and not alleged as a conclusion of law. 

Whether a plea of justification can be sus- 
tained or not depends upon the nature of the 
action and the substantive law involved. For 
example, in an action against a street-railroad 
company for neghgimtly running over the plain- 
tiff and injuring him, the defendant cannot plead 
that it had any legal right to do so, even if it 
can show that defendant was a trespasser upon 
its tracks It may however, plead contributory 
negligence on his part, which would be in the 
nature of an excuse rather than a strict justi- 
fication. Pleas of justification are most common 
in actions for assault and battery, false imprison- 
ment, libel, slander, and malicious prosecution. 

Justification is also employed to denote the 
proof by sureties on a bond or undertaking that 
they possess the property quaUfications required 
ai them by law See Anbweb; Defense: PLsa; 
PtBaniNo. 


JtrSTISTCATIOK. In theology, the action 
whereby men are (1) freed from the penalty of 
sin and (2) treat^ as righteous by God. The 
doctrine is based chiefly ujion the teaching of 
Paul, especially in the Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Galatians Inc Apostle begins the 
former Epistle by exhibiting the universality 
of sin All men, Jews as well as Greeks, have 
sinned and have tlierefore no ground of accept- 
ance with God ujMin the basis of righteousness 
Works, then, viewed as single holy deeds, per- 
formed in obedience to the divine law. and to- 
gether constituting a flawless life, will qualify 
no one for justification before the bar of God 
Hence God provides a righteousness of His own 
Repentant man, exercising faith m J(‘sus Christ, 
shall be forgiven and treated as if he had 
obeyed the law perfectly for Christ’s sake He 
shall be “declared righteous ” This is justi- 
fication 

The doctrine was first clearly developed in the 
scholastic period, especially by Thomas Aquinas 
It came into prominence in the Reformation and 
was carefully defined on both sides The main 
difference between the Catholic and Piotestant 
forms of the doctrine lies in the interpietation 
of the second clause of the definition alsive Tlie 
Catholic doctrine is that God makes man 
righteous, imparts to him something of His own 
holiness, m the imputation to him of Christ’s 
righteousness The Council of Trent defines the 
Roman Catholic doctrine thu^ *Mustification is 
not remission of sms merely, hut also the sanc- 
tification and renewal of the inw'ard man, 
through the voluntaiv reception of the grace 
and of the gifts, whereby man fror unjust be- 
comes just” (sess vi, chap vii) n thus in- 
cludes sanctification and is “infused’ '*ighteous- 
ness The common Protostant doctrine was 
that God does not make the justifiiHl righteous, 
but treats him as if he acre righteous — a 
forensic use. It is equivalent to the forgiveness 
of sins and is different trom sanctification 
Protestantism omphasiziHj justification “by 
faith,” which, in the w’ords of the Westminster 
Confession, is “accounting and accepting their 
[ believers’ 1 persons as righteous, not for any- 
thing wrought in them or done by them, but 
for Christ’s sake alone” 

The histone Protestant doctrine has a second 
element besides the forgiveness of the sinner em- 
braced under his justification, viz., the imputa- 
tion to him of the righteousness of Christ At 
first this phrase meant only that he was for- 
given for Christ’s sake, or, tw'hnically speaking, 
the imputation was of the “passive obedience” 
of Christ. In the si^holastic development of the 
system the imputation came to be (*onceived as 
that of the “active obedience” of Christ, or He 
was said to have obeyed the law for man, and 
this obedience, imputed to man, made him 
ri^teous before God. 

Protestant theology generally >ield justifica- 
tion by faith because faith is the m^ium of 
union with Christ, not because it is an act of 
obedience or a pledge of future obedience. God’s 
acceptance is through Christ alone. There fol- 
low upon it peace, assurance, and holiness of 
life; but these are regarded as the results, not 
the causes, of justification. Arminianism (q.v ), 
however, considered that faith justified not as 
binding men to Christ, but as being an im- 
perfect righteousness, which God accepted in 
the place of a perfect righteousness, because of 
His men^ shown to man through Christ. Swe- 
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denborg (q.v.) bitterly attadced justiflcatioii I 7 
faith in the intereets of the direct mystic yision 
(True Chrutttan Relig%on, §8 181, 389), but in 
general Protestants of all schools have held to 
it. The Ritsehlian school (see Ritsohl) has 
wphasized justification as the basis of the 
Christian life. It has defined it as the recep- 
tion of the sinner, conscious of his guilt, into 
fellowship with God, or the free foigiveness of 
sin. Consult: Buchanan, Dootrtne of Juattfica- 
turn (Edinburgh, 1867) ; J. H. Newman, Leo- 
turea on the Dootnne of JuaUftcatton (3d ed., 
London, 1874) ; Ritschl. Chnatian Doctrtne of 
Juattficalton and Reconrthation * Poaitwe De- 
velopment of the Doctrine (Eng trans , Edin- 
burgh, 1900) ; F. H S. Denifle, Luther und 
Tjuthertum in der eraten Enticicklung (2d ed., 

3 vols , Mainz, 1904-09 ) , F B. Westcott, 8t. 
Paul and Juatiftoation (New York, 1913). See 
Atonement; Imputation. 

JXJS'TIN (Lat. Junianua Jualtnua). A Ro- 
man historian of whom almost nothing is known, 
but he lived probably in the third century A.D. 
His work, Hiatoriarum Phdipptcarum Lihri 
XLIV, is merely a collection of extracts from 
the large work of Pompeius Trogus (qv.), an 
historian of the Augustan age, whose history 
dealt with the rise of Macedonian authority 
Though Justin made his selei'tions somewhat at 
random, his work is of considerable yalue to 
us, as the original has perislied; it was much 
UB^ in the Middle Ages The latest edition is 
that of Ru ehl (Leipzig, 1886) 

JUSTIK, surnained The M.vbtyr (c.10()- 
c 165). A Christian apologist of the second cen- 
tury, commonly called Justin Martyr He was 
bom about 100 , in Flavia Neapolis, a Roman 
ciiy erected on the site of the ancient Shechem, 
in Samaria His father, Priscus, was a heathen, 
and Justin was educated in the religion of his 
father He became an ardent student of the 
philosophy of his age, beginning with the school 
of the Stoics, but finally adhering to that of 
the Platonists According to the story which he 
himself relates, one day, while wandering along 
the seashore, he encountered a man of mild and 
venerable aspect, who led him to the study of the 
Jewish prophets and the great Christian teacher 
whom they foretold The result w^as his con- 
version t<» Christianity, which probably took 
place at Ephesus aliout 135 After his con- 
version he retained the garb of a philosopher, 
but, as a Christian philosopher, he strove by 
his writings and his instmetions to bring others 
to the truth which he had himself discovered. 
From his Jewish acquaintances he got his 
knowledge of rabbinical literature. He lived for 
some time in Rome and is said to have been 
beheaded about the year 165, in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, because he refused to offer 
sacrifice to the heathen gods. Tlie works of 
Justin, although not very voluminous, are im- 
portant for Imowledge of Christianity in the 
second century. The books ascribed to him with 
certainty are two Apologies for the Christians — 
the first addressed "to Antoninus Pius,” the 
second "to the Roman Senate” — and a Dialogue 
with Tryphon the Jeto, which professes to be the 
record of an actual discussion held at Ephesus. 
Some other extant works have been ascribed to 
him, but on insufficient gnmnds, and several of 
his works cited by ancient authors have been 
lost. The first edition of his works is that of 
Robert Stephens (Paris, 1551). The Benedic- 
tlue edition of Justin, by Marau, appeared at 


Paris in 1742, and Otto’s — ^the best — ^at Jena in 
1842-46 ( 3d ed., 5 vols., 1876-81); there is 
an English translation in the Ante-Nioene 
Fathers, vol. i (New York, 1885). The text of 
the Apology is edited by Krfi^r (Tfibingen, 
1904). 

Bibliography. C. Semisch, Justin Martyr: 
His Life, Writings, and Opinions, translated 
from the German by J. E Ryland ( 2 vols , Edin- 
burgh, 1843) ; Purves, Testimony of Justin Mar- 
tyr to Early Christianity (New York, 18^9); 
Memming, Zur Beurteilung dea Chriatentuma 
Justwua* dea Martyrera (Leipzig, 1893) ; Bal- 
dus, Das Verhaltnia Juatinua* dea Martyrera zu 
unseren aynoptiaohen Erantfehen (Miinstcr, 
1895) ; Feder, Justins dea ^fartytel8 Lehie ron 
Jesus Ohnstua, dem Ueaataa (Freiburg, 1906); 
C. Ma rtin, 8t Justin, Martyr (New York, 1911) 

JUSTIB I, the Elder ( 452^527 ) . Byzantine 
Emperor from 518 to 527. His parents were 
Goths, but he entered as a private into the Imdy- 
guard of the Emperoi and rose hi tlu^ tank of 
senator and commander of the Im]>erial guards 
under Anastasiiis I On the death of the latter, 
in 518, the army pro<*laim(Hl Justin Emperor 
Feeling that he was unfitted to dirwt the in- 
ternal civil administrations, he wisely r<»signed 
this dutv at first to the qua^stoi PrcKdiis and 
later to Ins nephew, .liistinian 1 1 is decrees 
against the Arians led to the break between the 
Catholics in Italy and Theodoric (qv.) Some 
time before his death (Aug. 1, 527) he adopted 
Justinian (qv.) (*onsuIt J. B Biiiy, Later 
Roman Empire^ vol. i (New York, 1899) 

JUSTIN H, THE Younger ( »-578 ) Byzan- 
tine Emperor from 565 to 578 He siicceedecl 
his uncle, Justinian i, and had espoused Sophia, 
the niece of the Empress ’Hieodora, a beautiful 
and able but revengeful vioman At first lie 
gave promiae of a mild iiile, but soon his rule 
liecamc a vacillating one. Through the influence 
of the Empress Sophia, Narses ( q v’ ) was dis- 
missed from the exarchy of Ravenna, though the 
Longobards were meclitating an invasion of 
Italy These barbarians, on liearing of the dis- 
grace of the one man whom they dreaded, in 
568 burst like an avalanche u|M>n Italv North- 
ern and central Italy was soon in their powvr 
In 574 .lustin, who w^as subject to fits of in- 
sanity, decided to name as sui*ces8or TiberiuK. 
one of his generals. He then retired to privati* 
life. Consult J. B Bury, Later Roman Empire, 
vol ii (New* York, 1899) 

JNSTIH^IAN I, FI.AMUS Anicius Justin- 
lANUS (483-565). Byzantine Emperor from 
527 to 565 He was born probably May 11 
483, in the village of Taiiresiiitn in niyricuni 
His name was ITprauda. w’hich he changeti to 
Justinian. Although ot obscure parentage, lie 
shared the success of his maternal uncle, Justin 
I (qv.), being invitwl at an early age to (’ 011 - 
stantinople, where he received a careful educa- 
tion When his uncle was elevated to the pur- 
ple, in 518, he promoted his nephew to one 
position after another, and in 527, liy the advice 
of the Senate, proclaimed him his (xilleague in 
the Empire. Justin survived the step but a few 
months, and Justinian w'as crowned as sole 
Emperor His long reign is the most brilliant 
in the history of the later Empire. Although 
himself without taste or capacity for military 
command, he had the skill to sidect able gen- 
erals, such as Behsarius and Narses. In his 
first war — that with Persia — he concluded a 
treaty which a long-threatened crisis was 
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warded off temporarily. But the most important 
event of these early years was a conflict of the 
so-called Blue and Green factions in the circus 
in 632, an outburst of political discontent, 
which went so far as to el^ a rival Emperor, 
llypatius. Justinian was struck with ^dsmay 
and made preparations for flight; but the vigor 
and determination of his Empress, Theodora 
(qv.), arrested the revolt. Bmsarius, with a 
relentless hand, repressed the tumult 30,000 
victims having, it is said, fallen in a single day. 
By the arms of Belisarius the Vandal Kingdom 
of Africa was reannexed to the Empire (633- 
634) ; and the same general and his successor, 
Narses, restored the Imperial authority in Rmne 
as well as m northern Italy and a portion of 
Spain (535-5.54). The second war with Persia 
(530-6G2) was ended by Justinian’s agreeing 
to pay an annual tribute. The Slavs and Huns 
were constantly attacking the Empire on the 
north and ravaging its territory, so that, in 
spite of hiB conquests, he left a weak empire to 
his successor. He dic^ Nov. 14, 666. 

Justinian was a great builder of aqueducts, 
fortresses, churches (St Sophia), quays, har- 
bors, and monasteries These, together with the 
sums needed for his wars, involv^ an enormous 
expendituie, and the flscal administration of 
Justinian, in consequence, pressed heavily on 
the public resources and on the people. It is, 
however, as a legislator that Justinian has 
gained his greatest renown Immediatelv on his 
accession he appointed a committee of lawyers, 
with Tribonianus (q.v ) as chairman, to collect 
all previous legislative enactments which were 
still in force and to compile a code ( See Code ) 
The authoritative eomiiientaries of the jurists 
were next collected, digested, and published 
under the title of Pandects (qv ) The code 
was republished in 534 with the addition of 
Justinian's own Constitutions. The third great 
legal undertaking was the composition of a 
systematic treatise on the laws fur the guidance 
of students and lawyers. This was published a 
month before the Digest, under the title of 
Inslitutiofies (le. Institutes) It is difficult, 
from the character of his acts and from the 
nature of our sources (see Pbocopius), to form 
a just estimate of Justinian. There is no doubt 
of his ability and industry, but he was un- 
scrupulous, vain, and easily influenced. He was 
passionately devoted to theology and wrote 
hymns and controversial works. 

Bibliography. For his attitude towards the 
Church, consult Hutton, Church of the 8iwth 
Century (New York, 1897) For his reign and 
life. Finlay, History of Greece, vol. i (I^ndon, 
1877 ) , Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 
vol. iv (Oxford, 1885) ; Edward Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol iv, edited 
by J B. Bury (London, 1901) ; J. B. Bury, Later 
Roman Empire (2 vols.. New York, 1899); 
Charles Diehl, Justinien et la civilisation by- 
zantine au sundme st^le (Paris, 1901) ; Holmes^ 
Age of Justinian and Theodora (2 vols., London* 
1906-07 ) ; Andrew Stephenson, History of Ro- 
man Law, with a Commentary on the Institutes 
of Gains and Justinian (Boston, 1912), contain- 
a bibliography. 

JUSTI N^lAirAyOLIS. See Hadbumetuk. 

JtTTE (Beng. jUt, from Skt. jat&, matted 
hair). A fibre produced from two tropical spe- 
cies of Tiliacete, the Corchorus olitorius and 
Corohorus oapsularis, two plants alike in quali- 
Ues» though slightly different in appearance* 


and sown indiscriminately. From the fibre* 
which is the cheapest Imown, are produced 
gun^ bags, guimy doth, and cordage; and fr<nn 
the mier qualities carpets, shirting, coat linings, 
etc., are made. It is extensively used for mix- 
ing with silk, cotton, flax, and woolen fabrics, 
but, owing to its inferionly, such use of it is a 
fraud. India produces practically the entire 
world’s supply of jute. The plants grow in most 
dimates and on kinds of soil, but nch allu- 
vial lands, and lands subject to salt-water tidal 
influences, particularly favor its production. It 
thrives in the Gulf States, but its production in 
America has not been successful, owing to a 
lack of inexpensive labor for its culture. It is 
an exhausting crop for the soil. The plant, if 
weeded once, requires no more attention till 
cutting time. Its single stalk grows to a height 
of 12 feet without branches or leaves till near 
the top. In India the plant is cut while m 
flower, about three months after sowing Cut 
close to the ground, stripped of leaves and 
branches, it is tied in bundles and steeped from 
10 to 20 days in water, to loosen the fibre by 
rotting the outer bark. After steeping, the 
stalks are beaten till only the fibre remains. 
This is cleaned, dried, and made into drums of 
70 or 80 pounds If for exportation, it is pressed 
into bales of 300 pounds and upward Fine jute 
has a beautiful glossy golden appearance and is 
soft and silky to the touch. Great importance 
attaches to length and strength of fibre. See 
Plate of Fibbe Plants, under Hemp. 

Jute Manufactures. Jute is spun by proc- 
esses similar to those employed for flax, but, 
as it IB from 10 to 15 feet long, it is necessary 
to cut it into three-foot lengths liefore it can be 
heckled. The fibre, which is obtained by macera- 
tion from the inner bark, also requires to be 
saturated with whale oil and w'ater, so as to 
soften and render it more elastic, preparatory 
to spinning Heckling is the first of the spin- 
ning operations, and its object is to remove the 
coarser portions of the jute and lay the fibres in 
parallel order. The heckle is a kind of comb, 
with sharp-pointed steel teeth from 1 to 2 inches 
in length. Formerly the w^ork was done by 
hand, but now heckling machines arc used. 
Recently the heckling process has been omitted, 
and the jute has b^n spun directly without 
heckling off the tow. The heckled strips are 
next t&en to the spreader, or first drawing 
frame, where they are spread upon an endless 
creeping sheet, so as to supply the jute con- 
tinuously to another part of the machine, where, 
by a peculiar arrangement of rollers, it is drawn 
out, through combs of closely ranged steel pins, 
into a continuous ribbon, called a sliver, A 
number — say 14— of these slivers are then taken 
to another drawing machine with steel combs 
and drawn out into one. In like manner some 
20 of these slivers are again drawn into one. 
The first sliver from the spreader has thus, so 
to speak, been drawn out 280 times its original 
length; and by continuing this doubling and 
drawing, the fibres become thoroughly parallel 
and equalized. The sliver from the last draw- 
ing frame is still further drawn out and at the 
same time receives a slight twist in the roving 
frame. Finally the boblnns of rove are taken 
to the spinning frame, and spun into yam upon 
the throstle principle. See Spiitnino. 

Just as in the case of flax, the jute tow from 
the heckling process is also spun into yam, in 
wtiich case it is first carded means of a 
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breaker and finisher card, and then drawn, 
roved, and epun, as above described. 

The larger portion of jute fabrics is woven 
from yam of the natural color; but for some 
purposes it is bleached, and, when used for car- 
pets, it IS dyed various colors It bleaches with 
difficulty, but is easily dyed. Jute fabrics are 
not nearly so durable as fiax, the lute being 
more brittle and more easily affected by water. 

Jute has been manufactured on hand looms 
by the natives of India for centuries. They made 
not only the coarse fabric known as gunny, but 
a fine material which they used for clothing. 
They also have made a coarse paper, by beating 
the fibre into pulp, drying it in sheets, sizing it 
with rice starch, and polishing it with a stone 
or shell Since 1S.57 there have been a large 
number of jute mills fitted up with modem 
textile machmerv and driven by steam, the 
number in 1899 aggregating 33. 

The first mention of the word “jute” is in 
1790, in the manuscript commercial index of the 
court of directors of the East India Company 
It is the Bengal name used by the natives of 
Cuttack and Balasorc, where the first European 
manufactories were established in the middle of 
the last century in 1829 the total export from 
Calcutta was *20 tons, value £60 In 1833 it 
had increased sixtecnfold, and about 1804-65 
the increased demand caused jute cultivation 
to extend to other districts, the exportation in 
1879-80 reaching 4,026,710 hundredweight In 
1897-98 the amount of raw jute expo^d was 

15.000. 000 hundredweight, while the exports of 
jute cloth had incruai^ in 10 years from 37,- 
000,000 to 307,000,000 yards. The number of 
mills in India increased from 25 in 1889 to 
about 59 in 1912, and the numlier of employees 
for the same p<*riod from about 60,000 to 

202.000 The production of fibre increased from 

1.860.000. 000 pounds in 1889 to 4,212,602,000 
pounds in 1014 Of the production in 1909 
India consumed 48 per cent. Great Britain 14 
per cent. Germanj 8 per cent, and the United 
States about 7 per cent Prior to its rapid de- 
velopment in India, Dundee, Scotland, was the 
chief centre of the jute industry 

England, Bombay, and America originally di- 
vided the exports of jute, and up to the time 
of the Civil War North America took the largest 
share of the gunnies. (See Gunny ) Jute and 
gunnies are now exported from Bengal to all 
parts of the world 

Until 1870 the entire cotton crop of the 
United States was baled in gunny cloth imported 
from Calcutta. Gradually, how’ever, an increas- 
ing amount of jute product has been made in the 
Umted States. According to the census of 1880 
there were only four establishments in the United 
States making a specialty of this manufacture 
In 1909 the number had increased to 24 They 
employed 6(>64 liands, and tlie value of their 
annual product was $10,795,000. The consump- 
tion of jute in the United States in 1909 was 

161.791.000 pounds, which represented a decrease 
of over 25 per cent for the 10-year period. The 
average value of jute rose from 1.7 cents in 
1899 to 2.4 cents per pound in 1909 

The quantity, value, and percentage increase 
for the 10-year period of some of the principal 
jute products manufactured in the Unit^ States 
in 1909 as reported by the thirteenth coisus 
are given in the table in the next column. 

The importation of jute and jute butts in 1914 
amounted to 212,066,000 pounds, valued at $11,- 


174,028, and in the same year the acreage 
planted to jute in India was 3,358,737, an in- 
crease of 437,777 acres over 1913 The esti- 
mated yield was 10,531,505 bales of 400 pounds 
each. 


PBODUen 

Quantity 
m pounds 

Per 
cent of 
incrrase 

Yslue 

Per 
cent of 
morease 

Rope 

Twine other than 

27.749.512 

177 2 

Sl.566.160 

238 

binder twine 

35.516.217 

2015 2 

2,557.744 

20761 

Flax or hemp mixed 



with jute 

8.007.403 

-31 1 

036.312 

-15 

Yams 

62.512.247 

15 2 

4.361.560 

35. 

Carpets and nijpi. 



square yards. 

2.206.114 

-263 

549.221 

536 


The production of gunny bagging, into which 
jute largely enters, amount^ to 69,311.288 
square yards, valued at $3,507,482. for the same 
year. The importation of jute into the United 
States grew from 79,703 tons in 1903 to 125,389 
tons in 1913. The importation of jute bags 
grew from $2,061,000 value m 1903 to $4,268,- 
000 in 1913, and of burlaps and other jutc fab- 
rics from $14,378,000 to $37,774,000 in the same 
period 

JttTEBBOO, yv^tSr-hoo. The capital of a 
district in Brandenburg, Prussia, 27 miles 
south of Potsdam (Map* Germany, E 2) The 
fifteenth-century ehurcli of St Nicholas, the 
fifteenth-century Rathaus, the ancient Abbot’s 
House, the Tetzel Chapel, and the walls with 
three mediapval city gates are notable features 
There are cloUi, woolen-ware, and cigar manu- 
factures and a considerable trade in wool, fiax, 
and wine Pop, 1900, 7407; 1910, 7632. Two 
miles southwest is the field of Dennewitz, where 
the Prussians under Bulow defeated the French 
un der Ne y and Oudinot, Sept. 0, 1813. 

JUTES, juts. A Low German tribe, closely 
associated with the Angles and Saxons in the 
conquest of England in the fifth century ad 
T heir name suggests that of the northern penin- 
sula of Denmark, and it is customary to trace 
them to that starting point. Morley suggests, 
on the other hand, that Jutland is now occupied 
by Danes and that men from that peninsula 
settling on the eastern coasts of England m the 
days of the Angles were called Danes, not Jutes 
Moreover, towns in the Danish settlements have 
the ending “by,” as Grimsby, Fotherby, Ashby, 
etc., but in the Jute region of Kent, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight there is not a place 
that has a name ending in “by.” 

Bede divides the Teutonic conquerors of Eng- 
land into Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, but Pro- 
copius in the sixth century uses the terms 
Angles, Saxons, and Frisians Study leads to 
the conclusion that the invaders of the south 
of England and those of the seaboard of the 
Scottish Lowlands, the Jutes and Frisians, were 
the same people. 

It is only a short step from Frisians to For- 
morians or Pomorians, and the Jutes are identi- 
fied with the Teutonic rovers who from the 
coast of the Baltic pushed their conquests to 
the Shetlands, Orkneys, and Hebrides, landing 
finally on the Irish coast. 

In recent years the name of Jute has wme into 
prominence through studies of subracial types 
persisting in the actual populations of Europe, 
although historians had wdl-nigh lost sight of 
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them as distinguialied from their Ani^e ud 
Saxon kindred. Following traditions^ there have 
been found around Canterbury in Kent, as well 
as on the Isle of Wight and in south Hants 
opposite, men and women with peculiariHes in 
physiognomy which are thought to be due to 
the Jutish blood. Special marks of the Jutish 
features consist in the form of the nose and 
mouth '*The end of the nose is rounded off 
somewhat sharply, and the septum descends 
considerably below the line of the nostrils.** 
The lower lip, more particularly, is thick and 
deep The .lutish profile has a strong resmn- 
blance to that sculptured in the Assyrian mar- 
bles. The population in Friesland was not 
homogeneous in early times, and it is possible 
that the Jutes may have migrated to south 
England in separate bodies, at first, like their 
neighbors, the Angles. If so, these separate 
intrusions would go far to account for the 
perpetuation of the peculiarities of this people 
in England 

Consult the Antiquary, vol. xxix (London, 
1894), and W Z Ripley, Races of Europe (ib, 
1913) 

JUTOLAND (Dan. Jylland), A peninsula of 
Europe, having the North Sea on the west, the 
Skagei-Rak on the north, and the Cattegat and 
Baltic Sc*a on the east. It begins at the river 
Elder and terminates in the narrow sand spit 
called Shagen or the Skaw (Map. Denmark, C 
2) it is divided into south Jutland or Schles- 
wig, now a pait of Prussia, and north Jutland, 
to which the name of Jutland is particularly 
applied, and which forms the continental portion 
of Denmark North Jutland has a maximum 
extension from north to south of 186 miles and 
from east to w(*st of 195 miles It has an area 
of 9898 s(|ua]e miles and had in 1911 a popula- 
tion of 1,198,457. The surface is generally low, 
the high(*Ht |Miint, which is also the highest in 
Denmark, being 564 feet above sea level It is 
part of a ndge of hills running along the centre 
of the |ieninsula from south to north. The 
west coast is a continuous sandy beach, behind 
which arc a few low lagoons and outside of 
which are dangerous bars. The landscape among 
these dunes and heaths is dreary and monoto- 
nous, and the temperament of the people is dull 
and melancholic. During the last few decades, 
however, forests have b^n planted east of the 
dunes, so that now 6 per cent of the country is 
tree-covered, and the heath lands are thus 
slowly being reclaimed for agriculture There 
are many bays and fiords on the east coast, and 
the peninsula is traversed by numerous streams. 
Cattle raising and dairying are the chief occu- 
pations of the people, and oats, barl^, beetroot, 
and rye are rais^ in considerable quantities. 
There ' is a railway line running through the 
whole length of the peninsula, with a number 
of east and 'west branches. It is connected with 
the Schleswig railway system. Jutland is said 
to have been inhabit^ in the earliest times by 
the (bmbri (q.v ) and was known to the an- 
cients as the Gimbrie Peninsula, or Chersonesus. 
See Jutes. 

JUTUK^A, Fountain of. A celebrated 
spring at the foot of the Palatine Hill at Rome, 
named after a nyipph of the water, beloved by 
Jupiter It has been held that the name was 
orijipnally Diuiuma (The Lasting Goddess), or 
gomless of the perennial spring. %ie spring lies 
south of the temple of Castor and Pollux. (See 
Gabtob and Poixux, Templb or.) At this 
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spring, in 496 B.O., Oastor and Pollux appeared 
to announce the victory of the Romans over the 
Latins in the battle of Lake Regillus (Con- 
sult Macaulay, Lays of Auaent Rome ) For an 
account of the remains of the spring, discov- 
ered in 1901, consult Hiilsen-Carter, The Roman 
Forum (Rome, 1906). Jutuma had a shrine 
also in the Campus Martins, where she was 
worshiped with tne Nymphs. The worship of 
Juturna was early transferred to Rome from 
a spring of the river Numicius, near Lavinium 
Vergil ( JSneid, xii) writes of a nymph Juturna, 
sister of Turnus (q.v ). The springs are now 
covered by debris, but still fiow and dischargi* 
mto the Cloaca Maxima. Consult Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultua der Romer (2d ed., Munich, 
1912). 

JUVABJl, ySS-va'rd, Filippo (1685-1735). 
An Italian architect, bom at Messina, a pupil 
of Carlo Fontana At Turin he built the church 
of the Superga, the Palazzo Madonna, and other 
works. The cupola of Alberti’s church of San 
Andrea at Mantua is by Juvara He died at 
Madrid, where he built the Royal Palace (1734) 
for Philip V. His dry but refined style marks 
a reaction from the extravagances of the baroque 
See B aboo co. 

JU'' VENAL (Decimuh Jitnu^s Juvenai.tb). 
A Roman satirist, bom at the Volscian town of 
Aquinum The year of his birth is unknown, 
but it may be taken for granted that he was a 
boy in the reign of Nero (54-68 a.d.) , that he 
was come to man’s estate and was practicing 
declamation in the time of Doniitian (81-96 
AD.); and that he lived almost or entirely 
through the reign of Hadrian (117-138 ad) 
He seems to have enjoyed a eompetenct* lie 
practiced at Rome as an advocate, and there are 
some reasons for supposing that he visited 
Among his friends were Martial and 
Statius and perhaps Quintilian Little is knowm 
of his personal history An inscription has 
been found at Aquinum, his birthplace, which 
mentions a Junius Juvenalis as an ex-tribune in 
the army and a chief officer of the town, but it 
is not certain whether this refers to Juvenal 
himself or to a near relative His fame rests 
on his 16 satires, still surviving, w^hich occupy 
the very first rank in satirical literature and 
are of the greatest value as pictures of the 
Roman life of the Empire They were in large 
part, however, wrritten long before they were 
published. Juvenal and Horace resp^ively 
represent the two schools into which satire has 
always been divided, and from one or other of 
them eveiy classical si^tirist of modem Europe 
derives his descent. As Horace is the satirist of 
ridicule, so Juvenal is the satirist of indigna- 
tion. rJuvenal is not a man of the world so 
much as a reformer, and he plays in Roman 
literature a part corresponding to that of the 
prophets under the Jewish dispensation. He 
uses satire not as a branch of comedy, which 
it was to Horace, but as an engine for attack- 
ing the brutalities of tyranny, the corruptions 
of life and taste, the crimes, the follies, and 
the fremdes of a degenerate state of society. He 
has great humor of a scornful, austere, but 
singularly pungent kind and many noble flashes 
of high moral poetry. The old Roman genius 
— as distinct from the more cosmopolitan kind 
of talent formed by Qredc culture — ^is distinctly 
^scemible in Juvenal. He is as national as the 
English Hogarth, who perhaps gives a better 
image of his kind and character of faculty than 
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any other Ku^lidi liunicirist ur moraliat. Juve- 
nal baa been blotter translated in English litera- 
ture than almost any other of the ancients. 
Dryden translated five of his satires. Dr. John- 
son paraphrased two of the most famous (tiie 
third and the tenth) in his London and Vanity 
of Human Wishes, and the version of the whole 
of them by Gifford (1802) is full of power and 
character. A fine ^ition of the Hatires with 
an exhaustive commentary is that of J. E B 
Mayor (2 vols., London, 1889) For the text 
alone, see the edition of Jahn (4th vd., Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1910) The best working editions 
with English notes are those of Lewis, with a 
good prose translation (Loudon, 1882), Pearson 
and Strong (Oxford, 1892), Duff (Cambridge, 
1898), and Wilson (New York, 1903). An ad- 
mirable German edition is that by Friedldnder 
(Leipzig, 1896) ; the Introduction deals care- 
fully with the chronology of Juvenal's Hatires 
and \vitli his merits as a writer. For the life 
of Juvenal and triticism of Ins works, consult 
the Introduetion to the editions by Duff and 
Wilson, Ribbeek, Dei erhte und dcr uncchte 
Juvenal (Berlin, 18b5) , Martha, Les morahstes 
loiiiains (Pans, 1865) , Durr, Das Lehcn Juve- 
nals (I Im, 1888) . Nettleship, Lectures and Es 
says (2d series, Oxfoid, 1895) , Boissier, La 
lehgion roinaine, vol ii (Paris, 1874) . id., LH)p- 
poHition sous les (Ysarn ( ib , 1892), Butler. 
Dost- iuoustan Poetry (Oxford, 1909) 

JU'VENA^IA (l^at neut. pi. of juvenalis, 
^^outhfnl) Pm ate scenie games, established at 
llome bv Nero in 59 A D to celebrate bis reach- 
ing the manly age The actors were distin- 
guislusl amateurs, and Nero himself appeared 
unmasked as an aetoi Under the later eni- 
]KiiorH the games held at the beginning of the 
\ear at the Palatine were also calliHl Ju\enalia 
Consult iSmitli, A Dictionary of Greek and Ho- 
man liifif/ui/iev, vol i (Sd chI., London, 1890), 
and Furneaux's note on Tacitus, in Annals, vol 
11 (Oxford, 1891) 

JXJVEN'CTTS, Gatur Vbttius Aquhanus, or 
Agrii.iLR (e.290-c.331). An early Christian 
poet, probably a Spaniard by birth, of good 
family, and a Spanish presbyter. His only 
extant authentic writing is the Htstona Evan- 
gcliea * \ ersus de Quattuor Evanqelicis, written 
in hexameters, about 330. The version follows 
chiefiy Matthew and seems to have lieen made 
fiom the Itala (qv.) for the greater part, 
though there are occasional signs of the use of 
the Greek original The style is }mre and the 
prosody almost classic Vergil, Gvid, Luemn, 
and Lucietius are imitated The beat ^ition is 
Marold's (1886) The poems De haudibus Do^ 
mini and Tnumphus Chrutti are certainly not 
by this Juvciicus. and the Liber in Genesin is 
of more than doubtful authenticity Consult 
Manitius, Gcsohichte der ehnatlichdateinMchen 
Poeme (Stuttgart, 1891) , Hatfield, A Study of 
Jureneus (1890) ; Teuffel, Gesohiohte der romt- 
schen LiteraUu, vol iii, $ 403 (6th ed., Leipzig, 
19L1) 

JTTVSKHjE COTJBT. For more than half 
a <*entury the subject of juvenile delinquency 
has been* a theme of solemn comment by crim- 
inologists, philanthropists, prison reformers, and 
others Elalxirate reports have been presented 
to legislatures and parliaments. It has also 
been the subject of frequent addresses at prison 
conferences throughemt Europe and America. 
The result of all this discussion gradui^y led 
to aome changes in the law and the attitude of 


the authoritieB in dealing with ju\eiiile offend- 
ers. ^ese changes represent the inception of 
what is now known as the Juvenile Court move- 
ment. The credit for its beginnings Mongs to 
no state or individual. It is a growth It is s 
necessity occasioned by new conditions of civil i 
zation, especially by the growth of great cities 
These great congestions of population furnisheil 
an unhealthy and lumatural cnvironnuMit for 
children. 

The first item of statutory law l>rouglit to lM*ar 
on the subject is probation it ib the fonnilation 
principle of the Juvenile Ckiurt ami ccmiiis fin 
more than all of its otbei iteiiih combined The 
credit for its first application must be assigned 
to Massachusetts. Tlie first law — passcHl in 
1869 — required the Govcrnoi to appoint a visit- 
ing agent, to work not for the diildH punish- 
ment but for his salvation and leileinpiiun Foi 
example, before the child eould bi* imnmittcHl to 
any jail or institution, notice had to lu^ given 
to the visiting agent He w^a*^ required to at- 
tend at the hearing His fund ions and duties 
were those of a jirobation officer Undci this 
act the important part of all that is now* done 
in juvenile courts could have lanm done and in 
many eases was done 

The next important item of law was that for- 
bidding the placing of children in jails with 
older criminals. Particularly between 1830 and 
1850 do the reviews and prison leform reports 
of England, and especially thoHo of some of the 
New England States, teem with accounts of 
shocking depravity to which young boys and 
girls were 8ubji»cted by indisciimiiidte (onfinc- 
ment in jails with older criminals. During the 
half century preceding what lH>caine more defi- 
nitely known as the Juvenile Court, a numiier 
of States passed laws forbidding the temporary 
or permanent incarceration of children in the 
same prison with adults. 

The next item of law was the separate trial 
of juveniles fiom adults. Tlie puipose w'as to 
keep the child as far removed as practicable 
from the experiences and proceedings applica- 
ble to older criminals, i^^veral States had 
adopted such laws before tlie adv ent of the 
«Tuvenile Court proper 

The next important item of law w'as that 
permitting an offending child under 16 ^ears of 
age to he dealt with by what is technically 
understood as a chancery rather than a common- 
law criminal-court proceeding. I'his chancery- 
court proceeding regarded the child as a ward 
of the State to be correc*ted and riHiei»med rather 
than merely punished and degraded A child 
whose technical offense w^as burglary or lar- 
ceny, eg, was not charged with this eniiie at 
all There was no conviction or stigma at- 
tached to him on account of the proccx^ing, as 
was the case formerly when the proceeding was 
conducted m a criminal court. He was brought 
into court as a ward of the State to lie cor- 
rected. He was referred to as a delinquent 
child, as distinguished from a dependent child 
His delinquency consisted in the act that undei 
the criminal proceeding might constitute a 
charge and result in conviction of larceny or 
burglary. His delinquency might be a condition 
for which the child was not to blame, as well as 
an act for which he was to blame. This pro- 
cedure was not entirely new. Some of the Eng- 
lish chancellors had pointed out, more than a 
century ago, that the state, in its capacity as 
parens patnes (the overparent), had the right 
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to deal with its children either as wards to he 
saved or as criminals to be punished and driven 
out of society into the conf^ement of prisons. 

This is one of the two or three most recent 
items added to this system A number of States 
have claimed the credit for its first application. 
The question of credit is stiU unsettled. Some 
philanthropists have attributed it to tihe State 
of Illinois on the ground of an Act called 
the Juvenile Court Act, that became effective in 
•June, 1809, and, though applying to the State, 
was very little recognized outside of the city of 
Chicago until several vears later, when the law 
was, as a matter of fact, being popularized 
through agitatidn and publicify from other 
sources as well as from Chicago. An examina- 
tion of the law, however, will show that it is 
mostly a compilation of the ideas of others 
that had become embodied in the statutes of 
other States long before they were ever em- 
braced in or applied through this particular 
statute , as, eg, probation, providing separate 
trials for children, forbidding their incarcera- 
tion in jails, etc, as provided in laws thereto- 
fore existing in other States before they were 
thus enacted in Illinois The Juvenile Court 
Act of dune, 1890, in Illinois, among other 
things provided that the Circuit Court — a court 
already established — could, in the trial of juve- 
niles, for convenience be designated as the 
Juvenile Court No new coUit was created. 
Neither was the act of such a character that 
the same court or the same judge could try 
adults for contributory delinquency or major 
offenses against children. There was no con- 
tributoiy delinquent law. The court had no 
power to enforce its decrees against parents 
or others who often contributed to or were 
responsible for the offenses of children. This 
was a handicap under which that cxmrt long 
labored. Cases against the violators of laws 
for the protection of children still continued 
to take the long, tedious course through the 
district attorney’s office, the grand jury, and 
the criminal division of the Circuit Court, 
as much divorced from any procedure or con- 
nection with the Juvenile Court as separate 
courts could be 

In the same vear (1899) an Act approved 
April 12 in the State of Colorado permitted the 
county courts — acting as courts of chancery — ^to 
proce^ against and correct any child between 
the ages of 8 and 16 years and prescribed that 
any child “who is incorrigible, vicious, or im- 
moral m conduct, or who habitually wanders 
about the streets and public places during school 
hours, having no business or lawful occupation, 
shall be deemed a juvenile disorderly person” 
(i.e., a juvenile delinquent person) “and be 
subject to the provisions of thin act ” This was 
the beginning of the elaborate system of laws 
under which the Juvenile Court of Denver was 
established. 

The act was just as effective as that of the 
State of Illinois m permitting the filing of peti- 
tions or complaints and placing the child on 
probation Neither act at the time made suit- 
able provision for paid probation officers. This 
and other details not covered by these early 
acts were eventually adopted — many of them in 
the State of Colorado before they came to the 
State of Dlinois Both acts were crude, as all 
such laws are likely to be in their beginnings. 
They have since been amended and reamend^; 
and many additional acts have been added since 
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1899, not only in Illinois and Colorado hut in 
other States. 

Next in order in the items of law is what is 
known as the Contributory Delinquent Law. 
This law was fiirst enacted in the State of 
Colorado in March, 1903. It has since spread 
to the State of Illinois and many other States 
of the Union. Briefly, it provided that any 
parent, guardian, or other person who caused, 
encouraged, or contributed to the delinquency of 
a child should be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to punishment by a fine and imprison- 
ment This act, when properly used, may be 
said to be the keystone in this great stru^ure 
of laws It was the first comprehensive law 
ever passed that was designed to hold to strict 
accountability not only the parent, but all other 
persons who by conduct or example might offend 
against a child or encourage it to do evil. The 
law was bitterly fought by certain vice elements 
and eventually had to be amended (in 1907) 
to sustain the rulings of all the lower courts in 
applying it to dll persons as well as patents 
But notwithstanding these attacks it has been 
completely effective in Colorado as ajiplying to 
all persons since it was passed in Maich, 190.3. 
There are many other detailed items of law be- 
ing added to the system known as the Juvenile 
Court. Some of them were enacted in different 
States before and after the laws of 1809 in 
Illinois and Colorado were passed But those 
mentioned are the most important They are 
responsible, as to the law, for the biggest im- 
petus in later years given a movement that has 
been growing towards its present status for 
more than half a century 

Less reference has been made in this article 
to the dependent child It has had much less 
to do with the establishment of the Juvenile 
Court Statutes concerning the protection of 
neglected, orphan, or dependent children existed 
in many States long before there was a so- 
called Juvenile Couri in any State. But the 
definition of dependency has been so enlarged 
by the statutes in many States since the advent 
of the Juvenile Court that in manv cases a pro- 
ceeding for delinquency may be just as appro- 
priate as a preceding for dependenev This is 
primarily because the legal status of the delin- 
quent child is very near akin to that of the 
dependent child. The child in both cases is 
regarded as a ward of the State 
- By these laws the State does not mean that a 
child under the age fixed for delinquency does 
not or cannot commit a crime Such an attitude 
would be absurd It is repudiated by the State 
in its reservation of the right to prosecute for 
crime It simply means that for verv good rea- 
sons the State takes a different attitude towards 
the offender and provides a different method of 
procedure for a different purpose. 

The Juvenile Court acts proper in most of the 
other States generally follow the laws of Illinois 
and Colorado. They define delinquency and de- 
pendency. This covers almost every conceivable 
form of conduct that should invoke the inter- 
position of the State for the protection of the 
child or for the exaction of gimter responsibil- 
ity from parents, or others A petition is filed, 
calling the couri’s attention to the conduct, 
condition, or environment of the child Or, as 
under the Colorado laws, the petition mav be 
originally filed against the parent responsible 
for the <&ild, without any case against the child 
whatever, as is frequently done. In either case 
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a summons is issued to the parent or person 
having custody of the child, requiring him to 
appear before the court. The court proceeds to 
disclose of the case in a summary manner. Pend- 
ing its final disposition, the child may be re- 
tained by the person having its custody or 
kept in some suitable place — generally a deten- 
tion home school provided by the authorities. 
Ibc court is authorized to appoint probation 
oifieers, who shall be present at the proceeding, 
prepared to look after the child, generally in 
the home of the parent. But this depends upon 
the disposition of the case. The officer makes 
investi^tions and reports in the interest of the 
child when the case is heard, fumi^ing such in- 
formation and assistance as the court may le- 
quire, after the trial the probation officer takes 
charge of the child, as may be directed by the 
court. If the child is found to be ncgleeti^d, 
dependent, or delinquent, the court may permit 
it to remain in its own home, subject to rhe 
visitation of a probation (ffiicer. If the couik 
finds that the parent or guardian is timJ tc 
care for it and it is for the best interest ot the 
child, the court may appoint some reputable 
citizen or guardian to look after the child, or 
place it in a family home, or commit it to an 
institution or school generally provided by the 
State for that purpose The State always re- 
tains its right to prosecute for crime, even in 
the case of the child, and the court may in its 
discretion permit such child to be proceeded 
igainst according to the laws governing the 
commission of crimes. But this is seldom, if 
ever, done. Must of the Juvenile Couit laws 
apply to child ten under 16 years of age, but 
in leceut vears the age limit is being raisi'd to 
18 ycais in the case ot both bo vs and girls. 

Within the last two decades the idea of the 
juvenile court has taken iiim root in the minds 
ot tiic American public, and each succeeding 
year liiidh more and more enlightened legisla- 
tion oil the subject placed on the statute* books 
As a corollary of the corrective features of the 
lourt many States have cstablishcMl clinics to 
study the physical and psychological character- 
istics of the juvenile offender For example, the 
Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Bescanh established ui 
1914 works on the principle that the welfare of 
the race requires that artificial restraints be 
imposed on the undue multiplication of dcfecti\e 
stocks. Other States provide schools for de- 
linquents 

Another phase of the movement is the for- 
mation of separate courts to try juvenile cases 
The most comprehensive court of this kind was 
first established in Colorado in 1907 This court 
was given absolute and unlimited chancery juris- 
diction and as a court of equity could deal with 
every phase of the case concerning the child, the 
parent, and any other person offending against 
the child. Buffalo and Indianapolis soon created 
courts of a similar nature In 1915 the chil- 
dren’s courts in New York City were completely 
separated from all adult criminal courts In 
the same year the' Boston Juvenile Court was 
protected from publicity. Maryland passed a 
law extending the juvenile court system to all 
the counties in the State In 1910 Alabama 
established a separate system of juvenile courts 
as did Nebraska These are merely a few illus- 
trations of the activities of the State legisla- 
tures, but they serve to show the advancement 
of the idea of the separation of the juvenile de- 
Imquent from the hardened offender. At the 
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beginning of 1921 all but two States of the 
Union had laws providing for juvenile or chil- 
dren’s courts, either separate courts or branches 
of other com Is. The two exceptions were Maine 
and Wyoming. 

The Childicn’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has made what is un- 
doubtedly the most scientific study of the juve- 
nile cuuit system. One report published in 1918 
stated that the survey oi coi^s hearing chil- 
dren’s eases showed that every year 175,000 
children’s cdses are brought into court Of these 
50,000 aie tricHl in courts that are not especially 
adaplcd to them. The minimum requirements for 
juvenile i units accoidiiig to the Children’s Bu- 
reau include separate hearings for children, official 
probation service, and records of social conditions. 

Juvenile (*ourt laws only legalize and enhance 
the oppoituiiity to do certain work for the child- 
hood of the nation that foimcrly was done by 
haphazard and without anything like the present 
effectiveness It follows, then, that nine-tenths of 
a .luvenilc Court is its judge and its officers. 
They n.i-»it be in entire sympathy with its 
pui poses Without that spirit, properly directed, 
all uf these laws or working tools are of little 
value One of the greatest contrilmtiona to what 
is known as the Juvenile Court has lM*en the 
great amount of work that has been done dur- 
ing the past decade in popularizing its spirit, 
spreading it among the people, and indeed send- 
ing it round the world Within recent years 
juvenile courts in some form, closely modeled 
after those m America, have bwn established in 
England, France, Scandinavia, Russia, Germany, 
and Japan Indeed, there is hardly a civiliz^ 
country in which at least the spirit of the 
movement has not manifested itself. Tt is a 
spirit tlint had lieen gathering, as shown, during 
the gi eater part of a century, hut in the lai5 
decade, e«»j,''ei{illy with the impetus of the work 
in Cliirago and in Denver, has traveled with 
iuore rapid and far-rearhing effect than in all 
the priwious vears. Its contribution to the gen- 
eral cause of prison reform for adults has also 
been incaleiilable 
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Courts,” m his Care of Destitute, Neglected, and 
Delinquent Children (New York, 1902) ; S J. 
Barron s. Children's Courts in the United States: 
Th(ir (Dig in. Development, and Results (Wash- 
ington, 1904) ; S K Hornbeck, Juvenile Courts 
(Madison, Wis. 1908) ; H. H. Hart (ed ), June- 
wile Court Laws in the United States (New 
Yoik, 1010) , Breckinridge and Abbott, Delm- 
quint ('lu’tlun and the Home (ib., 1912) ; Flcx- 
ner and Laldwin, Juvenile Courts and Probation 
(ih, 1911), Repot 1 8 of the Children’s Bureau 
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JUVENILE FORMS. Plants which exhibit 
forms in early youth supposed to be similar to 
adult forms in the plant’s ancestry. For ex- 
ample, the leaves which follow the cotyledons in 
many plants, such as the barberry, the locust, 
and the acacia, are radically different from the 
leaves which appear later, and it is believed by 
many that they represent a phylogenetically 
oarly type of leaf. Recent experiments have 
made it very likely that the round basal leaves 
of Campanula are juvenile leaves, and it has 
been shown that various stimuli are able to 
cause their production at any time in the plant’s 
life history (See Leaf.) Juvenile forms are 
\cry conspicuous amemg the conifers. For ex- 
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ample, in mature pines the needle leaves appear 
only upon the spur shoots, while in seedlings 
tl^y occur upon the long f^oots. It is among 



BKIIOLINO plant OF VXCTOBIA BBOXA. 

Showing juvenile leaves. 

the caress forms, however, that the juvenile 
forms are most notable, and a great amount of 
work has been done in ^ing these forms so that 
they may remain m adult life. These relatively 
permanent juvenile forms of cypress-like trees 
^ve been known in cultivation for a long time 



nUEDUNG PLANT OF ACACIA. 

Showing juvenile (and supposedly aaoestral) basal leaves. 
The Jeafhke structures above are stems (phyllodes). 

as species of ReUnospora. For example, many 
of the junipers (often wrongly called cedars) 
ediow at adult life the characteristic small scale- 


like leaves, but in the juvenile stage th^ de- 
velop spreading needle leaves It is possible 
to retain this habit of spreading needles in the 
adult life of a plant. From what is known 
of the history of gymnosperms, it seems clear 
that the juvenile stages represent the adult 
condition of the ancestral forms. 

JUVENILE OFEENDEBS. Violators of 
the criminal code who have not yet reached the 
age of full responsibility. The assumptiem 
underlying most penal codes is that responsi- 
bility develops gradually. Children below a cer- 
tain age — 10 years in some countries, as m 
England, 12 years in Germany — are not held ac- 
countable foP criminal acts, nor subject to pun- 
ishment by the state. Of children above this 
minimum age and under a maximum age ( 16 in 
most American States, but in some 18; 18 in 
Germany), only those are subject to punishment 
who are able to understand the nature and con- 
sequences of their acts. Wlicther such under- 
standing is present or not is a subject foi the 
court to determine in the particular case. Fur- 
ther, there is a tendency in most modern states 
to discard the principle of punishment altogether 
in the case of juvenile offenders and to substi- 
tute therefor the principle of reformation. 
Hence the most enlightened practice requires 
their detention in institutions separate from 
those designed for the punishment of adult 
malefactors; separate courts, proceeding upon 
special rules (see Juvenile Court) . and the 
employment of incarceration in institutions only 
when reformation under a probation systc^m ap- 
peals improbable. Such enlightened practice is, 
however, far from general use in any country 

According to the ITnited States Census of 1910, 
there were, on Jan 1 of that year, 24,974 juve- 
nile offenders in reformatories as compared with 
111,408 prisoners assumed to be of full responsi- 
bility Of the juvenile offenders, 19,062 were 
males, 5912 females; 21,044 were white, of 
whom 19,368 were native bom; 3855 were ne- 
gro, and 75 of other colorc*d races. The offenses 
for which juvenile offenders were convicted in- 
cluded 14 cases of grave homicide, 45 cases of 
lesser homicide, 321 major assaults, 208 rob- 
beries, 2039 burglaries, 6420 larcenies, and 1285 
sexual offenses In 12,058, or over one-half, of 
the cases the census returns do not specify the 
character of the offense. The sentences im- 
posed in 16,839 cases were for the period of 
^ minority; in 6404 cases, for an indeterminate 
' period 

It is generally believed that juvenile crime is 
on the increase in most modem states, but the 
statistics of such crime are so defective, and 
the classification of offenders undergoing such 
rapid change, that it is difficult to establish 
scientifically the tendencies operative in this 
field. On the basis of the excellent criminal 
statistics of the German Empire, Dr Aschaffen- 
burg has compiled the following table* 

CONVICTIONS ANNUALLY PER 100,000 



Adults 

Minora 

1882-86 

1007 

564 

1887-01 

1120 

618 

1802-06 

1281 

707 

1807-1001 

1208 

733 

1002-06 

1321 

736 


From this table it appears that while crime 
among adults increased 20.4 per cent relatively 
to the adult population, crime among minors 
increased 30.6 per cent. 
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The German statistics agree with the Ameri- 
can in makmg thefts and larcenies the princi- 
pal crimes of minors. Petit larceny was the 
^ound of conviction in 297 per 100,000 minors 
in the population in 1882, and 311 in 1006. 
Aggravated assault and battery increased in the 
same period from 48 to 107. 

The following table for the German Empire in 
1901 indicates the frequency of various offenses 
at different ages. 


OFFENSES PER lOO^XX) PERSONS 


onrmnuN 

12-14 

srears 

14-18 

years 

ISvesn 
and ovor 

All crimes and offenses 

4052 

9101 

13617 

Petit laroeny 

230 4 

329 4 

2084 

Grand laroeny 

Receiving stolen goods 

47 8 

650 

282 

14 7 

19 7 

19 7 

Fraud 

97 

413 

70 6 

Simple assault and battery 
Aggravated assault and bat- 

3.7 

251 

791 

tery 

240 

167 2 

274.5 

Mahoioiu miBchief 

302 

67 2 

483 

Insult 

26 

202 

165 5 

Arson 

2 1 

26 

69 


The table indicates that a larger proportion 
of children 14 to 18 years of age are guilty of 
petit and grand larceny, of malicious mischief, 
and of arson than of the adult population 
The causes of the probable increase in juve- 
nile offenses are complex. The factor of chief 
importance appears to be the increasing concen- 
tration of population in the cities, wherp pov- 
erty IS more severe and parental control is less 
adequate than in country districts. Intensive 
investigations in various modern cities have 
shoivn a close relation between juvenile crime 
and abnormal parental conditions Thus Misses 
Breckinridge and Abbott found that of 14,183 
delinquent children brought to court in Chicago 
between July 1, 1899, and June 30, 1909, 4841, 
or 34 1 per cent, came from families that were 
abnormal, i e , with one parent or both dead or 
parents separated or divorced, etc The same 
investigators made a careful inquiry into the 
economic condition of the families from which 
came 584 delinquent boys and 157 delinquent 
girls It was found that 38.2 per cent of the 
boys and 68 8 per cent of the girls came from 
families that were in extreme poverty; an addi- 
tional 37 9 per cent of the boys and 21 per cent 
of the girls came from homes that were normally 
self-sufficing, though poor. Although compre- 
hensive investigations of the relation between 
poverty and luvcnile delinquency have not been 
made, it may safely be said that poverty is a 
chief cause in at least three-fourths of the 
cases of juvenile delinquency 

A further cause of delinquency, not yet ade- 
quately investigated, is congenital mental or 
moral defect. The application of the Binet test 
(see Mental Tests) to inmates of reforma- 
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lories and to children brought before the courts 
has ^own that a considerable proportion, not 
classiffable as mental defectives according to 
methods formerly employed, should none the less 
be classed as such. For such offenders it would 
appear that existing reformatory methods arc 
inadequate. 

Bibliography. Morrison, Juvenile Offenders 
(New York, 1897) ; Henderson, Dependants^ Dc- 
feettveSf Delinquents (Boston, 1901); Folks, 
Care of Destitute, Neglected, and Defective Chit’ 
dren (New York, 1901); Joly, L'Enfance" vou- 
pahle (Paris, 1904) ; Henderson, Modem Meth- 
ods in Chanty (New York, 1904) ; Baernreither, 
Jugendfursorge und SUafrecht (Leipzig, 1905) ; 
Breckinridge and Abbott, The Delinquent Child 
and the Home (New York, 1912) ; Aschaffen- 
buig. Grime and its Repression (Boston, 1913) ; 
Bureau of the Census, Prisoners and Juvenile 
Delinquents (Washington, 1914) See Crime; 
Dbgenebagt; Juvenile Court; Reformatories, 
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JUVENILE SEFOEMATION. See JuvE- 
Ki LE Off enders, Penology; Juvenile (Doubt. 

J U V ISN'T AS (Lat., youth). In Roman 
mythology, the goddess of young men, whose 
shrine was in the cella of Minerva in the temple 
of Jupiter, on the Capitol. When a Roman youth 
became of age, he brought an offering to Jupiter 
on the Capitol and paid a small tax to Juventas. 
Later (c218 B.a) the Greek Hebe was intro- 
duced to Rome under this name, and it was to 
her that the temple of Juventas, near the 
Circus Maximus, was dedicated (191 B.C.). 
When she was identified with Hebe, her worship 
became closely associated with that of Hercules, 
who had married Hebe. (Donsult Wissowa, Re- 
ligion und Kultus der Bomer (2d ed., Munich, 
191Y) 

JUVEB^A. See Hibernia. 

JUX'ON, William (1582-1663) An Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Lord High Treasurer 
of England He was bom at Chichester, gradu- 
ated at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1603, and 
was appointed vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxford, in 
1609, and rector of Somerton in 1615. In 1621 
he became president of St. John’s (’ollege and in 
1626 vice chancellor. In 1627 he was made 
dean of Worcester, in 1632 Bishop of Hereford, 
in 1633 Bi^op of London, and in 1635 Lord 
High Treasurer. He ivas patronized by Arch- 
bishop Laud, in whose views and policies he 
generally shared without loss of popidarity. In 
the Civil War he adhered to Charles 1 and was 
his constant and valued adviser. He attended 
the King at his trial and execution, was deprived 
of his bishopric after the death of Charles, and 
was imprisoned for refusing to reveal what the 
King had intrusted to him. After the Restora- 
tion in 1660 he was made Archbishop of (Danter- 
bury. Juxon was prominent in the restoration 
of St. Paul’s. (Donsult Marah, Memoirs of Arch- 
Inshop Juwon and hss Times (Oxford^ 1869). 




K Tlie eleventh letter in the English 
alphabet. Its fonn is derived 
from the Phcenician ^ and the 
early Gredc K, from which latter 
there has be^ little variation. 
It was called in Phcenician kaph, 
from a supposed resemblance to the hollow oif 
a hand. This name came into Greek as kapfa 
K was very littie used in Latin, its place bemg 
supplied by C (qv.), which had the same sound 
as K. Accordingly, in the languages derived 
from Latin o was used to represent the hard 
Af-sound, but in those languages which came 
under Greek influence the k was retained. See 
under C 

Phonetic Character. English k is a voice- 
less halLguttural explosive made by a closure 
part way between the back of the tongue and 
the roof of the mouth, or between the hard and 
soft palate, tending rather towards the front 
than the back of the mouth in present English 
pronunciation. Its sound is to a great extent 
expressed in modem English spelling by c, and 
Ir^uently also by ok, oh, 9 . At present k is 
silent initiallj^ before n, as kmght, knock As 
to origin, initial English k comes from loan 
words from the Greek or other non-Latin sources, 
as kinetic, khedivc, kangaroo. After the Nor- 
man Conquest the phonetic value of c was 
uncertain, as the Norman element brought in 
the s-sound of c This gave rise to the use of k 
for the hard sound of c, particularly before e 
and t, where the value of o was the least settled. 
Owing to historical survivals, k is frequently 
found also in words of Scandinavian, Dutch, or 
Northern English origin, as keg, kilt, kirk, 
kipper 

Am a Symbol. In chemist^ K =7 potassium 
(kalium) E stands for knight; K.B., Knight 
of the Bath; KG., Knight of the Garter. 

K 2. A symbol sometimes applied to Mount 
Gh)dwin- Austen (qv.). 

JLAf k&. According to the common belief of 
the ancient Egyptians, every man, king, and 
god possessed after death a ka, or genius, a sort 
of second self, the centre of indiWdual life in 
the world beyond. Hence “to go to one’s ka” or 
“to join one’s ka” was synonymous with “to 
die” This ka animates the statue of the de- 
ceased and receives mortuary ofl'erings. !^ery 
king was thou|fht to possess a ka on earth by 
virtue of his divine nature, this ka being repre- 
sented as present with him from his conception 
and as his protecting spirit or miardian angel. 
In rare cases it appears that this special privi- 
lige was extended to other human beings while 

m 


still in this life, an apotheosis being probably 
the cause. The expression “to go with one’s 
ka” seems to have been used only concerning 
the King In all cases the ka exist^ during the 
man’s lifetime, but in the spirit world, and not 
as a part of his personality in this life, the 
term for the spiritual part of his being, the 
soul, was ha It is this ha that flies away like a 
bird man at death There is no other word for 
“soul” than ha 111 Egyptian. The plural of ka 
seems to be used to designate vital forces ’* 
As to the meaning of the symbol representing 
ka, the two uplifted arms, it may signify pro- 
tection, or blessing 

Bibliography. Stcindorff, “Der Ka und die 
Grabstatuen,” in Zeitschrift fur aegypttsche 
Sprache, vol. xlviii (Leipzig, 1011) ; Bissing, in 
Koniglich hayet'ische Akademie, Sitzungsbe- 
ftchte (Munich, 1911), Erraan, in Koniglich 
preussxsche ,A.kadcmi€, Sitzunqshrrichte (Ber- 
lin, 1011); J H Breasted, Detelopmeni of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (New 
York, 1912) ; Gaston Maspero, in Memnon, 
vol. vi (Stuttgart, 1912) , Moret, in Revue de 
VhiHtoire des religions (Paris, 1913) ; Sottas, 
in Sphinx, vol xvii (Leipzig, 1913). 

KAABA, kil^ (Ar. ka‘hah, square house or 
chamber). The cube-shaped stone building in 
the centre of the mosque of Mecca, dating from 
pre-Islamic times and taken over by Mohammed 
into the new faith It seems probable that the 
name originally designated the square stele 
representing the god Hubal, who was wor- 
shiped there. According to Epiphanius, the 
name of the virgin mother of the god Dusares 
at Petra was Xoafiov, and at Tabala in Yemen 
the name originally designated the white flint 
stone with a crown sculptured on it which gave 
its name to the sanctuary (Yemenite Kaaba). 
The Kaaba has the shape of an irregular cube 
about 40 feet long, 33 feet wide, and 60 feet 
high Its comers are oriented. In the north- 
east comer, about 5 feet from the ground, is 
set the famous Black Stone which gives the 
Kaaba its sanctity. The stone, probably of 
meteoric origin, is an irregular oval about 7 
inches in diameter, compoie^ of a number of 
broken pieces kept together by cement. It is 
held in extreme veneration by Mohammedans 
and is touched and kissed by them in the seven 
circuits made around the building during the 
ceremonies connected with the Haji (q.v ) In 
the southeast comer a stone of lighter color is 
also set, but this is not venerated as is the Black 
Stone. Not tor from the latter, 6 or 7 feet 
above the ground, in the north side of the 
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building, is the only entrance to the Kaaba, 
which is reached by movable staircases, one for 
men and the other for women The preset 
very ornate ones were the gift of a pious Indian 
Moslem. I'his door is opened three times a 
year — once for men, a second time for women, 
and a third time to permit the inside to be 
cleaned. On the northwest side is a semicircular 
space surrounded by n wall, called al-Htjr or 
al-Hattm. Inside the Kaaba there was orig- 
inally a dry well, above which was the smwre 
statue of the god. There is also said to nave 
b€*en a dove made of aloewood. To judge from 
the account of the Persian traveler Nasiri 
Khusra in 1035, the interior was once highly 
ornamented with gold, silver, and costly marbles. 
There remain to-day the beautiful pavement of 
massive marble, the Arabic inscriptions which 
lun along the walls, and the lamps of massive 
gold suspended from the ceiling. Though 
changes have been made from time to time, the 
building IS substantially what it was at the 
time of the Prophet. The flat roof dates from 
his time. When Mecca was besieged by the 
Ommiads, fire almost destroyed the building, 
and it was restored to its original form by 
Haijaj In 1011 the walls threatened to fall in, 
and a girdle of gilded copper was put aroimd 
them In 1630 one of the many floods which 
from time to time devastate the valley in 
which the Kaaba stands greatly injured the 
building, and the whole was rebuilt, but with 
the original stones. The first caliphs covered 
the building with costly Egyptian hangings, 
then witli red, yellow, green, or white silk. At 
the beginning of the ninth century the Caliph 
was accustomed to send three new coverings a 
year Up to 1616 the Sultan of Egypt sent 
such a covering when he ascended the throne. 
Since the Osmanli rule the cover is made of 
thick black brocade and is sent every year from 
Cairo at the same time as the mahmal, or cov- 
ered litter, the emblem of royalty. The cover 
has a golden legend, made up of extracts from 
the Koran, embroidered around its whole sur- 
face 33 feet from the bottom A special founda- 
tion provides the money for this purpose, and 
the ceremony of sending it out is connected with 
much pomp 

The Kaaba stands within a space called the 
Mosque, or the Haram (Holy Place). This 
was originally quite small, the houses of the 
city reselling right up to it This space was 
enlarged by succcMssive caliphs; al-Mahdi (775- 
781) built colonnades around the Haram and 
roofed them with teakwood ceilings Minarets 
were added from time to time, the seventh being 
(it is said) the gift of the Sultan Ahmet I, 
who was only on this condition permitted to 
erect a sixth minaret on his own mosque at 
Constantinople. The space immediately around 
the Kaaba was surrounded by posts supporting 
cords upon which lamps were himg. The mosque 
was rebuilt by Sultan Selim II (1666-74), who 
substituted the present pointed cupolas for the 
teakwood ceilings of the colonnades^ This 
mosque, which is very much more imposing than 
the simple arrangement at Mohammed’s time, 
is uncHiual in the length of its sides and the 
angles of its corners. The floor sinks from 
east, north, and south to the middle; seven 
causeways run out from the inner circle of the 
Kaaba to the colonnades. Part of the space and 
the flooring of the colonnades are of marble. 
There is a building containing the sacred well. 


Zenusem, the only well in Mecca. Northwest of 
this and opposite the entrance of the Kaaba is 
the Malfidm IhrahWn, a holy atone of heathen 
times, originally kept in the Kaaba, then in a 
atone receptacle under the Kaaba, and now in 
a box under the cupola of the building. It is 
used by the imam (leader in prayer) of the 
Shaflites. Other mak&ms were introduced dur- 
ing the twelfth century. The mimbar (pulpit) 
was introduced imder the Ommiad caliphs; the 
present one was the gift of Sultan Suleigian II 
(1649). 

Many legends in regard to tlie origin and 
history of the Kaaba and the Black Stene are 
current among the Moslems. Mohammed him- 
self (Koran, sura xxii, 110) connected the 
building of the first structure with tlie patri- 
arch Abraham. Other legends refer this build- 
ing to Adam, who is said to have fashioned it 
a^r its prototype in heaven The Black Stone 
is said to have b^ white originally, but to have 
turned black, either through the sins of men 
or the millions of kisses which have been im- 
printed upon it. 

Bibliography. Burckhardt, Travels in Arabw 
(London, 1829) ; Burton, Personal Narrative of 
a Ptlgrtmage to El-Medinah and Mecca (ib, 
1865) , Wflstenfeld, Dte ChroniKen der Stadt 
MekJca (Leipzig, 1861); Snouck-Hurgronje, 
Mekka (The Hague, 1888-89) : Salih Soubhi, 
PAlerxnage A la Mecque et A M4d%ne (Cairo, 
1894) , Wellhausen, Sktzzen und Vorarhetten, 
vol iii (2d ed., Berlin, 1897); Grimme, Mo- 
hammed (Munich, 1904) ; Huart, Histoire des 
Arabes (Paris, 1912). 

KAAB IBN ZtlHAIB, kftb Ib’n zooniar (Ar 
Ka*b), An Arabian poet of the seventh cen- 
tury, a contemporary of Mohammed. His 
father, Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma Rabia al-Muzani, 
was also a poet and author of one of the seven 
poems of the Muallakat, the great collection of 
pre-Islamic Arabic poetry. All the other mem- 
b€*rs of Kaab’s family (the Muzainah) liecame 
converts to Islam, and when his brother Bujair 
adopted the new faith, Kaab indited a bitter 
and sarcastic poem which came to the notice of 
the Prophet, and Kaab was outlawed. By 
means of a clever stratagem, however, he gained 
access to Mohammed and recited a famous 
eulogy, called, from the first two words, BAnat 
8u*Ad (Su*ad — a woman’s name — ^fled) Mo- 
hammed was pleased and gave the poet his own 
mantle. Kaab is reported to have died soon 
after. The two poems referred to are translated 
by Brockelmann in bis (popular) Geschichte 
der arahisohen Litteratur, pp 62, 63 (Leipzig, 
1901) ; the second also by Gabrieli, Al-BudatAn 
(Florence, 1901). The best editions of the 
Bdnat 8u*Ad are those of 1. Guidi (Ijeipzig, 
1871-74) and NOldeke, in his Delectus Veterum 
Carminum \rdbtcorum (Berlin 1890). 

KAALXnn), ka^vnd, Hans'^ilhelic (1818- 
86) A Danish poet, bom at Copenhagen. He 
studied sculpture and painting, but the en- 
thusiasm with which his verses were received on 
the return of Tliorvaldsen (1838) made him 
decide to take up literature as a profession. 
His poems, Kong Half dan den 8t€erke (1840) 
and Valkyrten Odndul (1842), were successful 
but not profitable, and the same was true of his 
other works until the publication of Et Foraar 
(1858; 6th ed., 1886), a collection of his best 
old and new poems. In 1876 his drama Fulvia 
appeared and in 1877 another collection of 
poetry^ Bn BfUrvawr (4tb ed.» 1889). A post- 
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humoiu Yolame of Terse was printed in 1885. 
Besides these he wrote Fabler og hla/ndede Digte 
(1844) and Fabler for Bdm (1845), a book 
for young children, illustrated by Lundbye. 
Consult Nielsen, Hans Vtlhelm Kaalund (1886). 

BIAALUND, kg^vnd, I^eteb Erabhub Kris- 
tian (1844- ). A Danish philologist, bom 

at SOllested in Inland. He studied Northern 
philology and the old Norse sagas at Copen- 
hagen, and took his doctorate in 1879. Aa a 
result of travel in Iceland (1872-74) he wrote 
Htsiorutk-iopografiak Beskrwehe af Island (2 
vols, 1877-82), an able and reliable work, im- 
portant for the study of the sagas and of Iceland. 

In 1883 he became librarian in the Araamag- 
nscan Collection of Manuscripts in Copenhagen. 
Of this collection he published an accurate and 
eichaustive catalogue (2 vols, 1888-94). He 
also published a catalogue of the Icelandic 
manuscripts in the Royal Library, edited many 
sagas, and Palaiografisk Atlas (3 vols., 1903- 
07), giving examples of old Danish, Norwegian, 
and Icelandic manuscripts. 

KAAUCA, kil^mA. The true South African 
hartbeest (qv.), also a small South African 
fox. See Caama. 

KAABTA, kftr^td. A territory of west Africa 
in Senegal (qv.), situated between the parallel 
of 16** N and the Senegal River and crossed 
by the meridian of 10** W Its area is 21,042 
square miles. The country is mostly level, and 
very fertile in the eastern part The natives 
raise maize, rice, and nuts. Pop (est.), 300,- 
000, consisting of Soninkis and Bambaras. The 
former, the original rulers of the country, were 
conquered by the latter. The region was an- 
nex^ to Segu in 1855 In 1891 it was taken 
by the French. The chief trading town is Nioro, 
in the north. Kuniakari (pop., 5000) is the 
capital 

KABALASSOXT, k&'bd-lfts^soo (South Ameri- 
can name) The largest of armadillos {Prtodon 
mgas). It inhabits Brazil and is 3 feet in 
length, with a tail 20 inches long. It has power- 
ful claws, which enable it to dig deep burrows, 
and it is accused of exhuming buried corpse 
and hence is regarded with general aversion. 

It feeds upon carrion and termites. See 
Armadillo 

XABALE UND LIEBE, U lA'le ynt l^e 
(Ger, Intrigue and Ixive). An early drama by 
Schiller (1784). 

KABABDS', or KABEBTAI, k&-b5r^tl. A 
remnant of the Circassians, living in the west- 
ern and central Caucasus, height, 1.684 meters 
or 1.697 meters for the highlanders; ratio of 
head width to head length, 83.7. There are 
about 30,000 of them, and their speech forms 
one of the independent linguistic families of 
this region In religion they are chiefly 
Mohammedans 

KABASSOU, ka-bfiB^B55, or CABASSOXT 
(South American name). An armadillo of the 
genus Xenurus, characterized by the existence 
of 12. or 13 movable plates between the en^ of 
the body and by the extraordinary length of 
the flrst two digits Two species exist in tropi- 
cal South America, of which the best known is 
Xenurus umcinctus. Both burrow with great 
facility. See Armadillo 

KABBAL AH, k ab^-la. See Cabbala. 

KAB IBK ZXTBCAIB. See Kaab ibn ZxjhAir. 

XABINDA. See Cabinda. 

KABI7L, kt-b55l^, or CABXJL. The capital 
of A^banistan and of the province of the same 


name, in lat. 34* 32' N. and long. 69* 14' E., 
near the point where the Kabul River, here 
crossed by three bridges, ceases to be fordable 
(Map: Afghanistan, N 5). Elevated about 6900 
feet, and overtopped within a short distance to 
the north by pinnacles of the Hindu Kush, about 
14,000 feet higher than itself, Kabul has severe 
winters, and temperate summers ranging from 
75* to 80® F. On the southeast, crowning a 
hill 150 feet high, the Bala Hissar, a dismantled 
citadel, formeny the residence of the Ameer, 
dominates the city. The streets are badly 
paved, and the houses, which arc, as a rule*, 
only two or three stories high, are built of sun- 
dried bricks and wood and have flat roofs, hut 
the erection of new buildings, improvements in 
roads, stc, especially during the reign of Abd- 
ur-Rahman, euibit a decided advance towards 
modem civilization. On the outskirts of the 
city arc extensive machine shops, including a 
plant for electric light, and a rifle and cartridge 
factory This arsenal is connected by rail with 
a marble quarry, about 10 miles distant. Tlie 
water supply of the city is abundant and gen- 
erally good. A considerable domestic trade is 
carried on, and European goods are largely 
imported. Kabul is the centre of a prolifle 
fruit-growing district, especially noted for its 
melons and grapes. The inhabitants are Mo- 
hammedans of the Sunnite sect. They are not 
very dark in color, are strong, well built, and 
have a Jewish cast of countenance The lan- 
guage of the common people is the Pushtu 
dialect, but the higher classes speak the Persian 
language. The city is regarded as a very im- 
portant strategic point, it commands impor- 
tant passes from the north through the Hindu 
Kush, and from the west through Kandahar. 
In the days of the Sultan Baber, Kabul was the 
capital of the Mogul Empire (1504-19) The 
tomb of this Sultan, about a mile west of the 
city, is among its most important monuments 
Kabul has witnessed some of the most momen- 
tous events in Anglo-Indian history In 1839 
it was taken by the British; in 1841 it was 
lost, owing to an outbreak which led to the 
massacre at the beginning of 1842 of about 4000 
soldiers and 12,000 followers; and finally, after 
being recovered by General Pollock in the same 
year, it was abandoned, its bazars and public 
buildings having previously been burned to the 
ground. From 1866 to 1868 Kabul was the 
principal scene of action in the civil war be- 
tween the rival sons of Dost Mohammed, one 
of whom, Afzul, occupied the city for a time 
and proclaimed himself Ameer of Kabul The 
rightful Ameer, Shere Ali, finally regained pos- 
session of the city in 1868, and it became again 
the capital of Afghanistan. In 1879 it wit- 
nessed the massacre of Major Cavagnari, the 
British Resident, and his staff. This result^ in 
Sir Frederick (afterward Lord) Roberts’s cam- 
paign, the victory of Charasaib, and the British 
occupation of Kabul for a year. Pop (est), 
150,000. Consult Bumes, Cabool (Philadelphia, 
1843), and Holdich, The Indian Borderland 
(London, 1901). 

KABTTXi. A river of Afghanistan, rising on 
the slopes of the Paghman Mountains — a spur 
of the Hindu Kush or Indian Caucasus — ^in the 
northeastern part of the country (Map: Af- 
ghanistan, 0 5) Its source is 8400 feet above 
the level of the sea ; and after an easterly course 
of 270 miles, with numerous rapids through 
steep and narrow defiles, through the Khyber 
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Mountains and across the District of Peshawar, 
it empties into the Indus, opposite Attock, in 
the Pmijab. The point of confluence marks the 
head of navigation on the Indus, while the 
tributary is navigable from Jelalabad down for 
boats or rafts and is considerably used for 
commerce By means of the two streams there 
exists an available communication of about 1000 
miles between the Khyber Mountains and the 
Indian Ocean. The Kabul flows past the cities 
of Kabul, where it is frequently exhausted in 
summer for irrigation, and Jelalabad. 

KA3YIiES, ka-bllz' (Ar. qaWat^ pi., qahd'tl, 
tribes) The Arabic name for “tribe,” “union of 
several huts,” commonly applied to the Hamitic 
Berbers, numbering about half a million and in- 
habiting the table-lands of Algeria In a nar- 
row sense Kabylia is restrict^ to a tract in 
Algeria divided by the Sahel River into Great 
Kabylia on the west, with the mountains rising 
7500 fwt, and Little Kabylia on the east, with 
cliffs 3000 feet aliove the sea. The Kabyles, 
though in speech Hamitic, strongly resemble 
South Europeans, being bla<^-haired and brown- 
e\ed, the color of the skin is white, except for 
the parts c'xposed to the sun, which are brown. 
There is, however, a generous sprinkling of blue- 
eyed blond individuals suggesting Scotchmen or 
North Germans This blond element has been 
wrongly eonneeted with the Vandals, since its 
presence is vouched for at a much earlier period. 
Lissaiier advances the theory that an autoch- 
thonous Hamitic population was first ousted by 
8outh Europeans from the Iberian Peninsula, 
who adopted the language of the conquered people 
and became the ancestors of most of the Kabyles 
of to-day; and that there followed another pre- 
historic invasion by North Europeans, who as- 
similated with the Kabyles, but preserved their 
racial purity The Kabyles arc of medium height 
(] 077 meters, or 66 inches) and long-headed, 
with an index of 76 4. 

The Knbvles are an agricultural and indus- 
trial people They use the wooden plow and 
thresh their grain with the tribulum, or harrow 
with stone teeth Tliey are good workers in 
iron, brass, and leather, and the women are 
skillful in basketry textiles. No machinery of 
any kind exists among them Kabyle pottery 
is all made by women without the use of the 
wheel. The forms are plates, bottles of plain 
or quaint designs, teapot forms, pitchers, am- 
phorip, etc. The colors are ^ru, red, terra cotta, 
and black Their ornamentation is made up of 
an infinite number of patterns, in which dots, 
bent lines, hachiires, and geometrical forms are 
mingled; but there is no evidence of legendary 
designs. Fresh interest is awakened in Kabyle 
pottery by its resemblance to the ware found in 
Old European sites, and especially on the Greek 
islands. 

The Kabyle village is similar in structure and 
motives to those of the Pueblo Indians, but of a 
higher grade The notion of terrace building, 
which unites habitation and defense, is promi- 
nent In the more prosperous settlements the 
houses cover a hill rising so steeply that the 
lower houses are commanded from above, the 
crest forming a citadel. The tile roofs, heavy 
wooden framework, squared walls, added stories, 
and decorated porches, with some evidences of 
architectural proportion and ornament, are marks 
of higher culture, but structurally the houses 
are defective. The interior of the Kabyle house 
(18 X 16 feet) is divided by a partition wall 


into two rooms, one of them at a higher level 
than the other. In the higher room the family 
eat, live, and sleep The lower is a stable for 
domestic animals and is ventilated into the 
living room. Granaries of burnt clay are built 
over the stables. The walls are whitewashed, 
mats serve for beds, and the fire is in a pit, 
round which are stones to support the cook- 
ing pots 

The family is patriarchal, and monogamy is 
the universal custom. The women and girls go 
about unveiled and are said to enjoy ^much 
greater freedom than their sex among the 
Arabs But their life is a hard one, and they 
are old and wrinkled at 30. The families are 
organized into 1000 or more septs living in sep- 
arate villages. The tribes, which form larger 
units of nations and confederacies, are ruled by 
Amins, who are commanders in chief in war and 
civil rulers in pe^. They are not despotic, 
however, since their acts arc subject to the re- 
vision of a council. Beneath the civil rule is 
felt the influence of secret societies, which are 
all^owerful in elections and policies 

l^e religion is a somewhat modified Moham- 
medanism Each village possesses one or more 
mosques resembling enlarged dwellings, not 
always adorned with minarets The imam 
(qv ) has care of the religious Services and the 
instruction of the young He is treated with 
great respect, consulted in important affairs, 
and is often the arbitrator in family disputes. 

Since the French occupation of Algeria and 
the existence of good government and demand 
for labor, the Kabyles are coming down from 
their seclusion and securing employment on the 
public works and in the cities 

Consult* Hanoteaii and Letoumeux, La 
Kahylte et les coutumea kahylea (3 vols., Paris, 
1893) ; Randall-Maciver and Wilkin, TAbyan 
Notca (Tjondon, 1901); Bertholon and Chantre, 
Recherchea anthropologiqvea dana la Berh&rte 
ortentale (Lyons, 1913) , Lissauer, “The Kabyles 
of North Africa,” in Annual Report of the 
Rmiihaontan Inatttutwn (1911); Van L^nep, 
Etudea d^ Ethnographic Alg&rtennc (Paris, 1911- 
12) ; Stuhlmann, Ein kulturgeachichthch^ Aua- 
flug in den Aurea (Hamburg, 1912). See 
Libtanb 

KACHH, kfleh. An inlet of the Arabian Sea. 
See C uTciT, Gulf of 

KACHH. A principality of British India. 
Sw C UTCII. 

KACHH OUNDAVA, gfln-dfi^v&. See Cutch 
Gitndava 

KACZKOWSKI, k&ch-kfiPskA, Zygmunt 
(1826-96) A Polish writer of historical and 
social romances, bom at Bereznia, Galicia, and 
educated at the University of Lemberg With 
the revolution of 1848 he emerged into public 
life, and in 1861 the publication of his news- 
paper Oloa led to a shori imprisonment, followed 
by a lengthy sojourn in Paris He afterward re- 
turned to Vienna and fully occupied himself 
wiHi literary pursuits. His numerous novels, 
marked by charming style and fidelity to his- 
tory, include Bitwa o Horonssanken ( 1852 ) , 
he tomheau de Nieozuii (1858), and Le porte- 
feuiUe de Rieoznja (1883) They belong to a 
(^de, the central figure of which is Count Neezuj, 
a personification of the old Polish aristocracy 
as viewed by the author Another group of 
novels, dealing with the events which led to the 
revolution of 1848, includes Dssiicozona (The 
Str.inge Woman, 1866), Baproniata (Byronist^ 
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1856), and Wmtozenta (Grandaons, 1856), 
which is considered Kaczkowski’s masterpiece. 
Anunoyata (1868), Sodalts Mariamus (1858), 
and Le Comte BaJc are among the best known 
of his other novels. 

SADAPA, or CXniBAPAH, kdd^dk-pa. The 
capital of a ^strict of the same name in Madras, 
British India, situated near the south bank of 
the Penner, 161 miles northwest of Madras 
(Map: India, D 6). The site is low and hot 
(average summer temperature 100® F.) There 
is trade in cotton, cotton cloth, and indigo. 
Pop., 1901, 16,432; 1911, 17,807. 

KADELBUBG, kaMel-byrs, Gustav (1851- 
). An Austrian dramatist and actor, bom 
at Budapest He made his debut in Vienna at 
17; played at Berlin from 1871 to 1883, with 
the exception of two seasons ; toured in the 
United States; and from 1884 to 1804 was 
engaged at the German Theatre in Berlin. Soon 
afterward he left the stage and became mana- 
ger of the Volkstheater in Vienna. Later he 
removed to Berlin. He wrote many comedies 
and farces, including Ltehesdiplomaten, Endlxch 
dlletn, Schuizcngel, and Im wetsaen Roaal (with 
Blumenthal), translated into English as The 
White Horae Tavern and played with great suc- 
cess in Kevr York. He also translated plays 
from the English In 1899 appeared Drama- 
ttache Werke von Franss von Schonthan und 
Chiatav Kadelhurg (4 vols.). 

KADEN, kmen, Woldemab (1838-1907). A 
German folklorist and writer on travel, bom 
in Dresden. He became a teacher, was head of 
the German School at Naples (1867-73), and 
was professor of German in the Lyceum and 
at the Gymnasiiun of that city (1876-82) He 
is best known for his descriptions of Italy: 
Wandertage tn Italten (1874), Unter den O/i- 
venhautnen, folklore from southern Italy ( 1880) , 
Skxzzen und KulturhUder a/ua Itahen (2d ed, 
1889); Pompejantache Novellen (1882); Die 
Riviera (2d 1891), with Nestel; Italiemaohe 

Gypafiguren (1891); Auf Capri (1900); and of 
Switzerland. Die Ootthardbahn und ihr Gebict 
(3d ed., 1889) and Durcha Schtoetzerland 
(1895). His further work in folklore includes 
Volkatumlichea aua Suditalien (1896-97), Sagen 
der Quichua-Tnduiner (1895), and Sagen der 
Quaranidndiancr (1895). 

BLA^ESH BAB^KEA. A city where Israel 
is said to have encamped before entering the prom- 
ised land (Dcut i 2, 19, ii. 14, ix 23; Num. xxii. 
8, xxxiv. 4, Josh. x. 41, xiv 6, xv. 3). Hence 
Moses sent forth the spies, according to Num. 
xxxii 8. It is unquestionably identical with the 
Kadesh where Miriam died and whence Moses 
sent messengers to the King of Edom, according 
to Num XX 1 ff. The importance of this place 
has been strongly emphasi:^ by Wellhausen and 
Eduard M^er. Kadesh Bamea may have been 
the centre of the tribe of Levi and its Yahwe 
cult for some time after the emulsion of the 
Hyksos from Egypt and the Hebrews from 
Goshen Like the brother tribe, Simeon, settled 
north of it, Levi wasprobably overthrown by 
the Jerahmeelites. When these entered into 
alliance with David and became a part of the 
Kingdom of Judah, Kadesh Bamea was counted 
as its southernmost city, the boundary ranning 
south of it, evidently along the Wadi el-Kades. 
Jt is probably referred to in Judith v. 14, and 
according to William of Tyre and the Geata Dei 
Francos Amalric I went **even to Kadesh 
Bamea which is in the desert” (c.ll67 ai>.). 


Ain Kades, already visited by Howlands in 1842, 
was identified as Kadesh &iraea by Tmmbull 
in 1881, and his enthusiastic and highly imag- 
inary description led to a ^neral acceptance of 
the identification. Ain Kades is situat^ in lat. 
30® 37' 30" N. and long 34® 31' 56" E. Schmidt, 
however, who visited the place in 1905, thinks 
that Ain Kuderat, northwest of Ain Kades, 
is more likely to have been the ancient Kadesh 
Bamea, as it is the Ain par excellence in this 
region, an ample stream flows forth from it, 
and there are near it an impressive tell and 
ruins of ancient stmeturos. He interprets 
Eladesh as ‘devotee’ and understands Bamea as 
the Amoritish name of a man meaning ‘Hadad 
waves.’ Consult: Trumbull, Kadesh Bamea 
(New York, 1881) ; Lagrange, in Revue Biblique 
Internationale (Paris, 1896) ; Eduard Meyer, 
Die Jsraeliten und ihre Nachbaratamme (Halle, 
1906) ; N. Schmidt, “Kadesh Bamea,” in Jour- 
nal of Biblical Literature (Boston, 1910) , Well- 
hausen, Jarachtiache und judiache Geachiohte 
(7th ed., Berlin, 1914). 

EADI, ka'd^. See Cadi. 

KADIAK, kdd-ynk^ See Kodiak. 

KADIAK BE AJL Sc^ Bear 

KAlFMONTrES (Heb. Kadmbni, easterner). 
A people mentioned in Gen. xv. 19. They are 
the inhabitants of the land called Kedem, and 
are themselves desi'ribed as Bene Kedem, or 
"children of Kedem.” In the stoiy of Sinuhc, 
which comes from the twelfth dynasty (c2300 
BO ), the hero flees to Kedem, where he spends 
a year and a half It is evidently located cast 
of the Arabah (qv ) and the Dead Sea. Num- 
bers xxiii. 7 suggeiks that the "mountains of 
Kedem” are synonymous with Edom, as we 
should undouhti^ly read instead of Aram. Ac- 
cording to Gen. XXIX. 1 Jacob went to the land of 
the Bone Kedem. Tradition understood this as 
a journey to the Aramspans, and it is altogether 
probable that the Kadmonites, living in the 
Sjriun d(»sort and in the mountains of Seir, 
were Aramaeans. Consult Eduard Meyer, Die 
Jsraeliten und ihre Nachharatamme (Halle, 
1906). 

KAEGI, kfignt, Adolf (1849- ). A Swiss 

philologist, born at Bauma. He was educated 
at Leipzig and Tubingen. In 1877 he became 
professor of Sanskrit, and of classical and Indo- 
Germanic philology in the Gymnasium of Zurich 
and in 1883 at the university His writings, be- 
sides the historical work, Kritvtche Oeschichte 
dea apartaniachen Staatea von 500 bia iSJ vor 
Christo (1873), and his attempts to simplify 
the study of Greek in his Griechiache Schulgram- 
matik (4th ed., 1896 , 9th ed, 1914), and Qriech- 
lachea Uchungabuch (1893-05), are mainly in 
the field of Sanskrit philology* Stebenzig Lieder 
dea Rigveda ubersetzt (1875), in collaboration 
with Gieldner and Both, Der Rigveda (2d ed., 
1881); Die Neunzahl bei den Oatariem (1891). 
He also ivrote Alter und Herkunft dea germa- 
maohen Gotteaurteila (1887). His short Greek 
Grammar for Bchoola reached its twenty-fourth 
edition in 1014. He prepared also editions 9-11 
of Autenrieth’s dictionary to Homer (1901-08), 
and editions 10-13 of Benseler’s Griechiachea 
Schultoo rterb uoh (1896-1911). 

KAEMFEEB, kfimp^fSr, Engslbebt {1651- 
1716). A German traveler. He was bora at 
Lemgo, Westphalia, studied medicine and nat- 
ural science at Kfinigdierg, and in 1683 visited 
Persia as secretarv to the Swedish Ambassador. 
While in Persia, he made the first modem sci- 
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entillo exeurfiion to the Baku peninsula. Hav- 
ing received an appointment as surgeon to the 
Dutch East India Company in its naval service, 
he accompanied the fle^ to the East Indies and 
Japan. He returned to Eurojpe in 1693 and de- 
voted himself to the preparation of his volumi- 
nous notes for a comprehensive history and de- 
scription of Japan and Siam His History of 
Japan first appeared in an English translation 
made from his Ck^rman manuscript (London, 
1727), then in French (The Hague, 1729), next 
in Diit(*h (Amsterdam, 1733), and last in (Ger- 
man (Lemgo, 1777). A new edition in English 
was published in 1906. The greater part of his 
writings is preserved, still in manuscript, in the 
British Museum. 

XAF, kdf Sec 

KAFFA, kfif^fd. One of the tributary states 
of Abyssinia, situated in the southwestern part 
(Map: Egypt, D 6). Aica about 5000 square 
miles. It IS mountainous, with fertile valleys, 
and IS drained by the Omo River. Dense forests 
cover the hill slopes Some sections are well 
cultivated, the eofi'ee plant being indigenous and 
said to have derived its name from the country. 
The natives belong to the Galla race and profess 
a corrupt kind of Christianity. Capital, Ander- 
acha. Kaifa was subjugaW to Abyssinia in 
1895. Bonga and Jimma are the most important 
cities 

KAFFA, CAFF A, or Feodosia. A seaport 
town and watering resort m the government of 
Taurida, Russia, on Kaffa Bay, Indenting the 
southeast shore of the Crimean Peninsula, 62 
miles east of Simferopol (Map Russia, E 6). It 
IS the terminus of a branch line to Danjkoi, con- 
ne<*ting with the Russian railway system The 
town, surrounded by vineyards, noted for the 
quality of their grapes, is fortified by walls and 
a citadel, has a Russian cathedral, a museum 
of antiquities housed in a former mosque, and 
remains of the palace of the former Crimean 
khans The most remarkable building in the 
city 18 the fortress-like Armenian church built 
by emigrants from Ani in 1327. There are also 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches and a 
mosque. It has a commodious and sheltered 
harhor with ample wharfage, oyster fisheries, 
and domestic manufactures of carpets, rugs, 
soap, and caviar Since 1894 Kaffa has become 
the chief commercial port of the Crimea. Theo- 
dosia or Feodosia was a thriving Milesian col- 
onv and the granaiy of ancient Greece; in the 
thirteenth century it became a trading port of 
the Genoese, known as Kaffa. It was captured 
by the Tuiks in 1475 and by the Russians in 
1774. Pop., 1807, 27.238; 1912, .37,961. 

KAFFBA^IA, khf-fril'rl-A. A name »ven 
to the part of the Piovince of the Cape of Good 
Hope lying east of the Kei River, ft was for- 
merly an independent native kingdom of South 
Africa, was annexed to Cape Colony (see Cape 
OF Good Hope) in 1875, and is now incorporated 
as East Gruiualand, Transkei, Pondoland, and 
Tambuland. Area, about 22,000 square miles. 
Pop , 1911, 834,644. Grain and cattle are raised. 

KAFER (kftPSr) BBEAD. A name given to 
several South African species of Encephalartos, 
of uhe natural order Cycadaces, which, like many 
others of that order, have much starch in their 
stems and afford food to the natives They are 
also c alled bread trees. See Zamia. 

KAF TK GOBN. A variety of nonsaccharine 
sorghum. See AiOHBOPOGOif ; SOBGHUM, Hon- 
mtooha/rxna. 
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XAFIBISTAjr, kfi'f^-rAstttn^ (Penu, land of 
the infidels). An eastern province of Afehanis- 
tan, south of Badakshan and west of the Chitral, 
betwemi about 34® 30' and 36® N., and 70® and 
71® 30' E. (Map: Afghanistan, O 6). The area 
is supposed to be approximately 5000 square 
miles. On the north is the Hindu Kush The 
country, conspicuously mountainous and rug- 
ged, is notable for its narrow valleys and cle- 
vat^ passes The climate is hot in summer 
and in winter most rigorous Along the yalleys 
cereals and fruit are cultivated, especially 
^apes, from which a wine of great local repute 
is manufactured; the chief occupations, however, 
are pastoral, and there are large herds of cattle, 
sheep, and goats. Until 1885 little was known 
of this region, inhabited by various pagan 
tribes, who maintained a wild independence 
It was subdued in 1895 and annexed to Afghan- 
istan by the Ameer Abd-ur-Rahman, who forced 
Mohammedanism upon the people. The Kafirs, 
whose number is unknown, differ from their 
neighbors in feature, complexion, and customs 
They are independent and warlike, being fre- 
quently at war with one another, and their 
simple patriarchalism is comparable with the 
earliest-known governmental institutions in 
Europe Most of them are probably descended 
from eastern Afghan tribes who in the tenth 
century fled before Mohammedan invasion to 
this rugged region. The inhabitants who pre- 
ceded them are probably represented in the mod- 
em population, particularly by the Presun 
tribe. Besides the Presuiigalis, the present in- 
habitants may in general be dividend into the 
Biah-Posh (the most numerous) and the Wai- 
galis The language of the Siah-Posh, with many 
dialects is Prakritic, the Presun and Wai lan- 
guages, which are virtually unknown to Euro- 
peans — and the Presun perhaps is unknowable, 
so ^eat appears to be its difficulty — ^have no 
similarity to each other or to the language of 
the Siah-Posh. None of these languages has a 
written literature The Kafirs are a hardy, ac- 
tive people, but immoral, covetous, jealous, and 
of generally low culture The women, practi- 
cally without rights and held in small respect 
by their masters, do most of the labor. Some 
have seen in the Kafirs, unnecessarily, a large 
Greek admixture Probably the majority of the 
people, despite the enforcement upon them of 
Islam, retain in secret the old degraded p^an- 
ism Consult Robertson, Kafirs of the Hindu- 
Kush (London, 1896). 

KAFIBS, khf^rz. Tribes of negroe^ belong- 
ing to the great Bantu family inhabiting the 
southeastern coast of Africa. They are tall 
(1.715 meters), slim, and well built, skin of 
various shades of dark brown, hair thick, harsh, 
and woolly; nose broad and fiat, lips thick, 
strong skin odor. Skull capacity, 1453 cubic 
centimeters; cephalic index, or ratio of head 
width to head length, 72 5 Under the general 
title are included the Ama-Xosas. of West Kafir- 
land; Ama-Tembu (Tambukies), of Tambuland. 
Ama-Mpondo, of Pondoland; Ama-Baka, Ama- 
Mpondosi, and Ama-Xexibe, of East Griqua- 
land; and Ama-Fingu. of Finguland, west of 
Tambuland. At one time their dominion cov- 
ered a wider territory than at present, and 
doubtless in their turn they had driven out the 
original Hottentot and Bushman aborigines. 
The Kafirs are for the most part cattle breed- 
ers, though they raise millet, maire, yams, 
melons, and various vegetables, which with milk 
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form tbeir diet. They eat meat only when fight- 
ing, and cattle are a medium of exchange, a 
bride costing from 10 to 100 head. Their houses 
are cone-shaped and are grouped in villages 
called kraals; but the care of their immense 
herds demands much moving about. In ihis 
connection it is worthy of mention that primi- 
tive methods of irrigation were in vogue. The 
women are the farmers and drudges, and their 
industrial apparatus is of the rudest sort The 
Kafir is essentially a warrior. His lifelong 
feuds with the Bushmen and his later wars with 
Dutch and English have developed in him men- 
tal and physical qualities far above those of the 
true negroes. His weapons are the knobkerrie, 
or striking and throwing club, and assegais, or 
lances for hurling or for thrusting, and he car- 
ries a decorated shield of oxhide almost as high 
as the wearer. The warriors formerly wore 
toga-like cloaks of leopard skins or oxhide and 
paid great attration to dressing the hair. The 
government of the Kafirs is an absolute chief- 
taincy, the tribes all being under the hereditary 
sovereign, or Inkose, who is father, legislator, 
administrator, chief justice, and commander in 
chief. There is, besides, a supreme council of 
chiefs, over which he presides, hnd their decisions 
are the law of the land. The family, the clan, and 
the tribe are each responsible for all the actions 
of their members. In religious beliefs the Kafirs 
are on a much higher plane than most other 
African tribes. This is shown, e.g , by the dele- 
gation of a maiden daughter of the chief as cus- 
todian of the sacred fire, whose office was to pu- 
rify the herds. Somewhat elevated conceptions 
of a future life were entertained by the Kafirs. 
Their type of religion was an advanced grade 
of ancestor worship. A dead chief was buried 
in the cattle kraal with an extended ceremony 
of interment and mourning The spirit of the 
dead is supposed to return and ts^e part in 
the councils of the tribe, being represented by 
a branch of his clan tree in which the spirit is 
thought to be present Consult Theal, History 
and Ethnogtaphy of South Africa before 1795 (3 
vols., London, 1907-10). 

KAFTAN, kaf't&n, Julius (1848- ). A 

German Protestant theolc^ian, bom at Loit, 
Schleswig He was educate at Erlangen, Ber- 
lin, and Kiel, in 1873 became professor of the- 
ology at Basel, and 10 years afterward at Ber- 
lin, where he was rector in 190.5-06. He is re- 
garded as a representative of the Ritschlian 
school of theology. His more important works 
are* Die Predigt des Evangeliums tm modemen 
Geiateslehen (1879) ; Weaen der chriatlichen Re- 
ligion (2d cd, 1888) , Die Wahrheit der chtist- 
lichen Religion (1889, Eng. trans , Edinburgh, 
1894) ; Brauchen irir etn neuea Dogma f (3d ed., 
1893) ; Chriatentum und Philosophic (3d ed., 
1896) ; Christentum und Nietzsches Eerren- 
moral (3d ed., 1902) ; Dogmatik (6th ed., 
1908). 

KAGA, ka^g&, or KAflHO. A province on 
the west coast of the island of Hondo, Japan. 
Tt now forms part of the ken or Prefecture of 
Tshikawa. It was formerly the seat of Mayeda, 
the richest daimyo in the Empire, whose in- 
come was rated 1,027,000 koku of rice. His cap- 
ital was Kanazawa, which has a population 
(1908) of 110,994. The town is 5 miles urom the 
sea, has broad clean streets and fine public gar- 
dens, and is a place of great industry. It has a 
steam silk-reeling factory. The spemal products 
are inlaid bronzes, and the famous Kaga por- 


celains, called by the Japanese Kutani-yaki 
(nine-valleys ware), from me name of the vil- 
lage Kutani, where this ware was first made 
almut the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
mark Kutani-yaki being still retained, though 
much of the I^ga ware is made in several other 
places in the province, as at Enuma and Nomi, 
as well as in Kanazawa. This ware is decorated 
in gold and a soft russet red and is very attrac- 
tive. The seaport of Kanazawa is Takama, and 
there are other important towns in the prov- 
ince. On the southeastern border rises the su- 
perb Hakuzan or Shiroyama, i.e.. White Moun- 
tain, with a height of 8921 feet. The most im- 
portant river of the province is Tebori-gawa. 

KAGOSHIMA, kk^gu-sh^ma ( Jap , Basket 
Island). Tlic chief city of the Province of Sat- 
Buma in the island of Kiushu, Japan, and the seat 
of the government of the ken or prefecture of the 
same name, which includes the provinces of Sat- 
suma, Osumi, and Hyuga (Map: Japan, B 8) 
It was formerly the seat of the feudal barons of 
the Shimadzu family, one of the most powerful 
in the country. Ka^shima lies on the north- 
westerly side of a deep inlet of the same name. 
On a small island in the Gulf of Kagoshima, 
and directly in front of the city, is situated the 
volcano Takura-jima It is about 4000 feet 
high and has beim active for a long time. On 
Jan. 12, 1914, the volcano erupted, causing c<in- 
sidcrable damage to the city and other near-by 
towns. The town itself covers considerable 
ground, has wide, clean, well-kept strec^ts, in- 
cludes among its most important industries the 
manufacture of cotton, silk, pottery, and glass, 
and exports rice, tea, camphor, and cedarwood. 
On the shore and forming a kind of suburb is 
Tanoura, where the famous crackled Satsuma 
ware — a kind of faience — is made On Aug 15, 
1863, Kagoshima was bombarded and burned 
by a British squadron as punishment for the 
murder (by military retainers of Shimad/u Sa- 
buro of Satsuma) of H L Richardson, an Eng- 
lishman, in September of the preceding j’ear, 
both the Shogun’s government and the daimyo 
having failed to punish the murderers or give 
any satisfaction It was here also that the great 
Satsuma Rebellion, under Field Marshal Saigo 
Takamori, broke out in 1877. The city was 
promptly taken by the Imperial troops, recap- 
tured by the insurgents some months later, and 
finally captured by tlie Imperialists Sept 24, 
Saigo and the rebel leaders being defeated with 
great slaughter and the rebellion crushed Pop , 
1898, 53,481 ; 1908, 63,640. 

KAGU, ka'goo (native name). A remarkable 
bird {Rhinochetus juhatus) peculiar to the is- 
land of New Caledonia It is gray above, paler 
below, with black markings on the wings and 
tail. The head carries a long crest, and thi* 
bill is bright red. It was formerly found all 
over the island, but is now confined to the more 
unfrequented parts, where it lives in the moun- 
tainous ravines and hides in holes and under 
stonea It is often kept in captivity in the 
East, in parks and zoological ^rdens. It is 
nocturnal and feeds on snails and other mol- 
lusks, insects, and the like. It resembles a rail 
in its general form, but is more like a heron in 
some of its habits In its internal anatomy it 
shows so many and such peculiarities that its 
relation to other birds is still a matter of 
doubt. Its nearest relatives would seem to be 
the sun bitterns of South America, with which 
it is usually associated in the same order with 
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Granes. (See Newton, Dwtumary of Bvrds, New 
York and London, 1803-96 ) resemblance 

is heightened by the fact that, like the sun bit- 
tern, the ka^ in courtship or in moments of ex- 
citement will execute a variety of violent gestic- 
ulations and dance about, diapla 3 ring the other- 
wise concealed spottings on its wing quills, 
spreading its wings and tail, and even holding 
the tail or the tip of a wing in its bill, as if to 
make it more conspicuous. Nothing is known 
as to its breeding habits, nest, or eggs in a wild 
state, but it has laid and once reared young in 
captivity. Both sexes unite in forming a rough 
nest of twigs and leaves, and one or two eggs 
are laid Thirty-six days are required for 
inculiation. See Plate of Bustards 

KAGTJAN, k&^gwiln. See Gobego. 

KAHLE, kh^e, Paul (1875- ). A Ger- 

man Semitic scholar. He was bom in Hohen- 
ritein. East Prussia; was educated in Marburg, 
Halle, and Berlin ; taught and preached at 
Braila in Bumania (1002-03) and in Cairo 
( 1903-08 ) ; became privatdocent at Halle in 
1909; uas an assistant of the German Evangeli- 
cal Archaeological Institute in Jerusalem in 
1909-10; and then became librarian of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society (Deutsche Morgenldnd- 
ische Gesollschaft). Kahle published: Samari- 
tan%8che9 Pcntatcuchtargum ( 1898, 1001 ) ; Zur 
Oesehtchte der hehraischen Punktatian (1001); 
Der rMLSoretvsvhe Text dca alien Testaments 
(1902), Die arabtschen Biheluhersetzungen 
(1904), Masoreten des Ostens (1913); Aulad- 
Ah-Bedutnen (1913), Bauemerzahlungen aus 
Paltstxna (1914). 

KAHLENBElBtG, kh^cn-b5rg, Louis (1870- 
). An American chemist, born at Two 
Rivers, Wis He graduated in 1892 from the 
University of Wisconsin, to which, after taking 
liis Ph.D. at Leipzig in 1895, he returned as 
instructor (1895-97), later brooming assistant 
professor of physical chemistry (1897), pro- 
fessor (1900), and head of the chemistry de- 
partment (1907). He was appointed associate 
editor of the Journal of Physical Chemistry 
and of the Journal de Chxmie Physique and 
served as president of the Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, and Letters (1906-09) and 
as vice president of the American Electro-Chem- 
ical Society (1902-07, 1910-12). Besides mon- 
ographs and articles dealing mainly with elec- 
trolysis, osmosis, and solutions, he is author of 
Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry 
(1907; 3d ed, rev, 1911); Outlines of Chem- 
istry ( 1909 ) ; Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
(1911), with J H Walton, Chemistry and its 
Relations io Daily lAfe (1913). 

RT A ]I^T, kaaer, Martin (1835-1912). A 
German Protestant theologian, bora at Neu- 
hausen, near KOnigslierg, a brother of Otto 
Kdhler, a general and military historian He 
was educated at Khnigsberg, at Heidelberg, 
Halle, and Tflbingen. A^r four years as docent 
at Halle he became professor at Bonn (1864) 
and in 1867 returned to Halle, where he was 
appointed professor of New Testament exegesis 
and of dogmatics. His works include the biog- 
raphies of Tholuck (1877) and MOller (1878); 
Das Geimssen (1878); GaUiterhrief (2d ed., 
1893) ; Die Wissenschajft der ohristlichen Lehre 
(3d ed , 1905) ; Hebrderbrief (2d ed., 1889) ; Der 
sogenannte historische Jesus und der geschicht- 
liohe biblische Christus (2d ed., 1896) ; Ber le- 
hendige Gott (3d ed., 1906) ; Der sogenannte 
Epheserbrief des Paulus (1894); Dogmatische 


Zeitfragen (1898 ; 2d ed., vol. i, 1906, vol. ii, 
1908); Die Herrliohkeit Jesu (1901); Das 
Kreuz, Qrund und Mass fur die Theologie 

(1911). 

KAHN, kkN, Gubtavk (1859- ). A 

French poet, novelist, and critic, bora at Metz. 
He studied at the Ecole des Chartes and at the 
Ecole des Langues Vivantes Orientales. As 
early as 1880 he began publishing articles in 
reviews This pursuit was interrupted by a 
visit to Africa, but in 1886 ho founded La Yogue 
The same year, with the collaboration of Paul 
Adam and Mor^as, he founded Le Symboliste 
In 1888, while one of the editors of the Revue 
IndApendante, he published a number of impor- 
tant critical articles. In 1897, with Catulle 
Mendte, he organized the matinees of poets, 
first at the Oddon Theatre, then at the Antoine 
and Sarah Bernhardt theatres The obiect of 
these was to encourage the younger writers of 
symbolistic tendencies His claim that he orig- 
inated vers libre has been contested. He was 
made an Officer of the Legion of Honor. Among 
his collections of poetry are: Les palais nomades 
(1887): Chansons d*amant (1891), Premiers 
pobmes (1897), particularly important broause 
of the preface. Novels- Le rot fou (1895) ; Les 
fleurs de passion (1900) ; L*Adultbre sentimen- 
tal ( 1902) . His Bymbolistes et decadents ( 1902) 
throws much light upon the works of poets be- 
longing to that school 

KAHN, Otto Hermann (1867- ). An 

American banker and promoter of opera He 
was born at Mannheim, Germany, re<*eived a 
collegiate education and his training in bank- 
ing in that country, and for five years was con- 
nected with the London branch of the Deutsche 
Bank. Coming to the United States in 1893, 
he was then with the banking house of Speyer 
& Co. for two years, traveled in Europe in 
1895-96, and after 1897 was a member of the 
later promment banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb A 
Co. He was chosen a director in various rail- 
roads and trust companies and became widely 
known for his interest in operatic productions, 
as chairman of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan and Centurv opera companies, a 
director of the Boston Opera Company, and 
vice president of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. In December, 1914, he resigned from the 
l^ard of the Century. 

KAHNIS, kll^n^s, Karl Friedrich August 
(1814-88). A German Lutheran theologian 
Born at Greiz, he was educated at Halle, be- 
came a lecturer at Berlin in 1842 and assist- 
ant professor at Breslau in 1844, and after 1850 
was professor of theology at the University of 
Leipzig. In 1860 he iiecame canon of Meissen 
Although he belonged to the party of Old 
Lutherans, Kahnis was a liberal theologian. His 
works include: Die Lehre vom heiliqen Geist 
( 1847 ) , Der innere Gang des deutschen Protes- 
tantismus seit Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts 
(1854; 3d ed., 2 vols., 1874; Eng trans., 1866) ; 
Die lutherisehe Dogmatik { 3 vols , 1861-68 , 2d 
ed., 2 vols., 1874-76), his most important work. 
Consult Winter, Dr Karl Friedrich August 
Kahnis (Leipzig, 1896). 

XAHOKA, k&-hf/kA. A city and the county 
seat of Clark Co., Mo., 20 miles west of Keoktik, 
Iowa, on Hie Burlington Route (Map- Missouri, 
El). It trades in the products of the sur- 
rounding farming and stock-raising counti^ and 
has grain elevators, cement-block factories, a 
milk condensery, etc. The city owns the water 
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worlcA and alectric-light plant Pop., 1900, 1818; 
1910, 1758. 

KAHTTIiAITL Si-e Hawauan Islands. 

XAIANIAN, kt-fi'nl-an (from Pers. Kai, Ay. 
JToih, Kmg). Nome of an ancient Iranian or 
Persian dynasty, partly legendary, but mergi^ 
into an historical line, which ruled over Persia 
after the Peshadian, or great mythical dynasly 
of Iran The last members of the Kaianians 
are certainly contemporaneous with the later 
Acha*menian monarchs and are to be identified 
with them, although the Persian traditions con- 
nected with their names and reigns are more 
fanciful and imaginative than are the annals 
of the Greeks. Hording the earliest Kaianians 
there is much uncertainty, owing to the lack of 
authentic records, but Persian tuition ascribes 
the founding of the Kaianian line to the stand 
taken by the great l^cndary hero Rustam, the 
leader against Afrasiab of Turan, when he 
placed Kai Kobad (Avestan, Kam Kavdta) on 
the throne of Iran and established the much- 
honored house. The designation Kaianian is 
due to the title Kai prefixed to each name in the 
dynasty. 

The successor of Kai Kobad was Kai Kaus 
(Av Kav% Uaan), and he in turn was followed 
by Kai Khosru or Khusru (Av Kavi Husravah), 
whom Persian tradition, apparently in vain, 
seeks to identify with Cyrus the Great This 
king’s reign, like that of the other Kaianians, 
but more in len^h, is described in the Shdh 
NAtnah (Book of Kings) by Firdausi (q.v.). 
Next followed Luhrasp, and then came his son 
Gushtasp, who has been identified, on insufficient 
grounds it seems, with Darius Hystaspis. (See 
Dabius. ) In Gushtasp’s reign the prophet 
Zoroaster appeared. After Gushtasp came 
Bahman, or Vohuman, i.e., Ardashir Dirazdast, 
whose rule is to be identified with that of Arta- 
xerxes Longimunus. (See Abtaxebxes.) Sim- 
ilar historical identifications are now to be 
made between the Kaianian Darah or Darab and 
Darius Nothus, and between Dara and Darius 
CodomanuB. (See Dabjuh.) According to the 
artificial chronology of the Pahlavi Bundahishn 
(vol XXX, nos. fi, 7), the accession of Kai Kobad, 
or the first Kaianian, would be placed as early 
as 1005 B c , and the reign of Kai Vishtasp would 
extend over 120 3 'ears. So we find it in Fir- 
dausi, Masudi, and Albiruni. A reign of such 
extravagant length is apocryphal and points 
rather to a dynasty. The fall of the Kaianian 
power came to pass through the invasion of 
Alexander the Great and the consequent over- 
throw of the Persian Empire Consult: Dubeux, 

La Perse (Pans, 1881) ; Jackson, Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran (New York, 1889) ; 
Justi, Jrantsches Namenhuch (Marburg, 1895) ; 
id., ^'Geschichte Irans,” in Ch^ndriss der iron- 
ischen Phdologie, vol. ii (Strassburg, 1896- 
1904). See also Pebsia, Bistory. 

KAIBAB PLATEAU. See Gbeat Aiobbioan 
Desebt. 

KATBA BIVEB. See Moddeb Riveb. 

KATP. See Sheep Louse 

KAIETUB (kf'd-t^r^) PALL. A waterfall 
in British Guiana, formed by the waters of the 
Potaro River, an affluent of the Essequibo The 
river plunges with a sheer descent of 741 feet 
over a hard ledge of rock 370 feet wide, whose 
underlying softer layers are worn back into an 
enormous black cavern, against which the white 
qiray appears with won&rful effect. The sur- 
imnAing scenery is grand and picturesque; the 


escarpment has been worn into a huge amphi- 
theatre, with rocky sides surrounding the whirl- 
pool below. It was discovered in 1870. 

KAXPENG, kl'feng, or KAIPONG. A 
walled city of China, capital of the Province of 
Honan (q.v ), 11 miles south of the Hoang-ho 
or Yellow River and about 450 miles southwest 
of Peking (Map: China, K 5). Formerly known 
as Pienliang, it was the capital of the country 
from 960 to 1129. It covers a considerable area; 
its most noticeable feature is a 13-8tory pagoda 
of brown glazed brick. It was formerly an im- 
portant city, but many misfortunes have crip- 
pled it and for a lung 1»me it has had little com- 
merce or industry. The suburbs, where the busi- 
ness is mostly done, are large and have a large 
transit trade with Fancheng and other ports on 
the Han River. Kaifeng is on a branch line a 
little east of the Hankow-Peking Railway, com- 
pleted in 1905. Pop., about 200,000 It bias been 
overwhelmed 14 times by flood, 9 times by earth- 
quake, 6 times by fire, and 11 times taken by 
assault. In 1642 it was inundated by its own 
friends, having been liesiegcd for six months by 
100,000 rebels The general who came to its 
relief conceived the idea of raising the siege by 
la^g the surrounding country under water. 
With this end in view he broke down the* em- 
bankments by which the Yellow River is kept 
in its course (the bottom of the river being 
higher than the surrounding country), and, 
while he succeeded in drowning the rebels, the 
city was overwhelmed and 300,000 of the in- 
habitants drowned. Here are found the nni- 
nants of a colony of Jews who entered China 
during the Han dynasty or earlier, and claim 
descent from the tribe of Asher. They were dis- 
covered in the seventeenth century by the Jesuit 
missionary Matteo Ricci. In 1164 they had 
built a fine synagogue, with Imperial permission, 
but in the numerous disasters which have over- 
taken the city this and several others which had 
followed were mined, and now little remains 
but debris to mark its site They were visited 
in 1850 by a native Christian deputation, sent 
by the Bishc^ of Hongkong, and Dr Modhurst, 
of the London Missionary Society, who obtained 
some of their Hebrew Scriptures and transcribed 
two of their historical tablets which still re- 
mained. When they were visited later, the re- 
maining rolls of the Law were purchased They 
had taken to eating pork, however, and they are 
now scarcely distmguishable from the Chinese 
^pulation. They now have but a confused rec- 
ollection of their ancient traditions The Chi- 
nese call them the Blue Mohammedans, also 
Tiao Ktn Btoug (the sect which plucks out the 
sinew ) , in allusion to a well-knowm Jewish cus- 
tom. This strange colony is now only a few 
hundred in number, in a poverty-stricken state. 
Efforts are being made to rehabilitate it and 
rebuild the synagogue 

KAI KATU KHAN, kl kfi^to K&n. See 
Mongol Dynastieh 

KAILAS, kt-liis^. The highest peak of the 
Gangri Mountains in Tibet. It is situated near 
the Indian boundary, between the sources of 
the Indus and the Brahmaputra, and has an 
altitude of over 22,000 feet. It is held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, who consider it 
the abode of the gods, and do homam by walk- 
ing around the base, generally a three weeks* 
journey. 

KAILASA, kt-Ul^8&. The most important of 
the rock-cut temples at Ellora, near Auranga- 
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bad, about the tenth century A.D. The exterior 
of the temple is separated from the ori^al 
granite cliff in which it was cut by a broad pas- 
sage, with ponds, obelisks, colonnades, and 
sphinxes The walls are covered with sculp- 
tures of colossal figures. The entrance hall, 137 
by 88 feet, with several rows of columns, leads 
to a chnniber 244 by 147 feet, containing the 
sanctuary, cut from a single block. The roof is 
supported by four rows of columns, with colos- 
sal elephants The temple, with a pyramidal 
dome, measures 101 feet by 56 Its height va- 
nes from 16 to 00 feet On its walls are sculp- 
tured images of all the Indian divinities, and 
scenes from the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
Tlie style of its architecture is Dravidian. Con- 
sult Ferguson and Burgess, Cave Temples of 
Indta (London, 1880) 

KAII/YABiy SCHOOL. A nickname ap- 
plied to the writers whoso themes are drawn 
from peasant life in Scotland. The term is taken 
from the motto of Ian Maclareu's Bonnte Brier- 
Bush, “There grows a boiinie bner-bush in our 
kailyard ” 

KAIN, John Joseph ( 1841-1003 ) . An Amer- 
ican Roman Catholic archbishop. He was bom 
at Martinsburg, Va (now Va ) , was edu- 
cated at St. Chailes’s College, Ellicott City, 
Md., and at St Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
and was ordained in 1866 For "several years 
his parish duties extended over eight counties 
in West Virginia and four in Virginia He was 
consecrated Bishop of Wheeling in 1875 and 
was made coadjutor to Archbishop Kenrick of 
St. Louis in 1801, administrator of the arch- 
diocese in 1803, and Aichbishop in 1806. 

KAINITE, ki'nit, or KAINIT, kl'nlt (from 
Gk. Kaip6i, katnos, new) A hydrous magne- 
sium and potassium chlorsulphate, composed of 
magnesium sulphate, potassium chloride, and 
water of crystallization. Its crystals are mono- 
clinic and have a vitreous lustre When pure, 
the mineral is colorless, but from impurities it 
usually vanes from white to dark red It is 
easily soluble in water and has an astringent 
taste It generally occurs in granular masses, 
lieing chiefly found at Stassfurt, Germany, and 
in Galicia It is useful in the arts on accoimt 
of its potassium constituent and is extensively 
iihed as a fertilizer, imports into the United 
8tat€*H averaging about ^,000,000 yearly. 

KAINOZOIC, k!'nA-z?/ik See Cenozoic. 

KAINZ, kints, Joseph (1858-1910). An 
Austrian actor, bom at Wieselburg in Hungary 
He first appeared on the stage in Vienna in 
1873, playt*d three years at the Court Theatre 
at Munich (1880-83) ; and in 1883 was engaged 
by the German Theatre in Berlin for a period 
Df 16 years He returned to Vienna in 1899, 
visited" America sowrnl times, played Romeo; 
Mortimer, in Schiller’s Marta Stuart; Ferdi- 
nand, in the same author’s Kahale nnd Ltehe; 
and Alceste, in Moli^re's Misanthrope, Consult 
Gr^iri, Joseph Katnz (2 vols , Berlin, 1905). 

XAIPIKG, kl'ping'. A small to^ in the 
Province of (3hili, C’hina, lying 80 miles north- 
east of Tientsin, in lat 30® 36' N. and long. 
118® 10' E It is of note only as being the 
centre of a coal field, though the coal is not of 
the best quality and is used only as a steam 
coal. The mines arc connected by rail with Peh- 
tang on the Poi-ho, a distance of 40 miles. This 
was the first real railway in China and later 
was extended to Tientsin, thence to Paotingfu, 
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capital of the province, to Peking, and north- 
east to Shan^Uewan, where it meets the Man- 
churian railways and through them the Trans- 
Siberian A rate war in 1911 between the two 
minmg companies led to an amalgamation in 
1912. The combined output was 3,190,118 tons, 
with coal in sight of 10,769,000 tons Gross 
rofits for 1912-13 were ^,034,736; net profits 
1,655,748 Eleven thousand persoiis are 
employed. 

EAI-PING, kl'-pliig'. A towm of Manchuria 
in the Liao-tung peninsula, about 3d miles 
southeast of the port of Niuchwang and on the 
Port Arthur railway It was taken by the Jap- 
anese tmder General Oku, July. 1904, during 
the Russo-Japanese War (qv ) 

XAI-POMO, ki^pO^mO. See Kato 

HArBA, kPrk The capital of a district of 
the same name in the Northern Division, Bom- 
bay, British India (Map India, B 4), near 
the confluence of the two small rn^ers Watruk 
and Serce, 20 miles southwest of Ahmadabad 
It is surrounded by a wall with bastions The 
public buildings include a beautifully carved 
Jaina temple, a large Anglican church, a court- 
house of Doric arcliitwture, a clock tower, li- 
brary, and reading room The city existed in 
the fiifth century, while its foundation is sup- 
posed to date from 1400 b c Pop , 1901, 10,392 , 
1911, 7,399. 

KAiJtWAN, ktr-wan' (Ar katruivdn, from 
Pers. kdrawdn, caravan, or resting place) A 
town in Tunis, 30 miles southivest of Susa (with 
which it IS connected by rail) and about 80 
miles south of the city of Tunis It is situ- 
ated in a treeless plain, covered in part by salt 
marshes, some di8tant*e w'obt of a stream flowing 
south to Sedi el-Tleni Lake (Map: Africa, F 
1). About 670 A. I) the Mohammedan General 
Ukbah, after ha\lng conquered north Africa, 
selected a site in the midst of a dense forest, 
tlien infested by wild beasts and reptiles, as the 
location of a military jiost It was to keep in 
check the Berber hoides and w'us selected far 
from the sea in order to avoid dang<*r of attack 
This “resting place” soon developed into a city, 
which the fertility of the region mafle celebrat^ 
for its olive groves and luxui lant gardens. 
Fifteen years after its founding it was besieged 
by an overwhelming force of Berliers and fell 
into their hands after Ukbah had beim killed in 
battle. It was later recaptured and though 
more than once besieged n>mained for four cen- 
turies the “holy city,” the Mecca of north Africa 
In the tenth century the city was embellished 
by the Aghlabites; later it suffered considerably 
from the rivalry of Mahdiyyah and then of 
Tunis, but in the eleventh century, as the capital 
of the Siride Muizz, was still famous for its 
wealth and prosperity Aliout the middle of 
that century, how-ever, the Fatimites of Egypt 
instigated the Eg;^tian Bedouins to invade this 
part of Africa. Kairwan, attacked and taken, 
was so utterly destroyed that it never afterward 
regained its former position; it continued, nev- 
ertheless, to bo the centre of theological study. 
In 1881 it was taken by the French without 
much difficulty, thou^ much opposition had 
been expected from the religious zeaWs It was 
then newly fortified and made the capital of a 
“contrflle civil.” 

It is surrounded by a high brick wall, pierced 
1^ five main gateways and surmounted tow- 
ers; the circuit is about 3500 yards and almost 
fontis a liexagon Until the French occupation 
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aoc6B8 to the city was difficult for non-Moham- 
medans, hut visitors at present have little 
trouble in entering even the mosques. Th«re 
are about 80 ecclesiastical structures; numer- 
ous tombs of saints and warriors, for the dead 
are brought from afar to be buried in the ‘lioly 
city*’; and about 30 mosques, of which six are 
important ones. The Ukbah Mosque, which was 
rebuilt in 827, is in the northern section of 
the city and is one of the most magnificent and 
sacred in Islam, being considered one of the four 
gates of Paradise. It contains about 430 an- 
tique Roman columns of marble, CTanite, and 
porphyry, with horseshoe arches; the ceiling is 
flat, of dark wood; in the centre of the immense 
court, which is surrounded by a double colon- 
nade, IS a marble fountain over the sacred well, 
which IS supposed to communicate with the 
Zcmzem at M^ca; the mihrab is tiled; the sanc- 
tuary double, with 10 arches in one direction 
and 17 in the other The chief manufactures of 
the place are copper utensils, carpets, morocco 
leather, oil of roses, saltpetre, and potash; the 
handsome bazars are well stocked, and the car- 
avan trade is of considerable importance. Pop 
about 2.5,000. 

KATSABIEH, kl’sfi-i^c A town of Asiatic 
Turkey, situated in the Vilayet of Angora, a 
short distance from Mount Argaeus and 160 
miles southeast of Angora (Map: Turkey in 
Asia, C 2) It has narrow and crooked streets 
and IS partly surrounded by walls. There are 
a mosque, dating from 1238, and extensive 
bazars. Tlie chief ocupation of the inhabitants 
is trade, for which the city is well adapted on 
account of its location, exporting hides, carpets, 
fruit, and raisins, !l^isarich is the seat of 
a Greek bishop, an Armenian archbishop, and a 
Roman Catholic bishop In the town are a high 
school, a kindergarten, and an American mission 
doing medical and educational work. Pop. 
(est ), 50,000, of which 26,000 are Turks Kai- 
sarieh occupies the site of the ancient Caesarea 
in Cappadocia. 

SAJDSEB, k1'z5r (OHG. Xretsur, AS. odsere, 
OS. k^sur, Goth, kaxsar, Gk Kaivap, katsar, em- 
peror, from I^t. Cersar, referring especially to 
Gains Julius (]!tesar). The German equivalent 
for Emperor. Under the early Roman Empire 
the acknowledged heirs to the throne added the 
name Cspsar to their own in honor of the ^‘divine 
Julius.” Diocletian (qv ) made it distinctively 
a title and bestowed it on the two associates and 
successors of the senior emperors, or Augusti. 
On the division of the Roman Empire (395 A.D.) 
the title was borne by the emperors of the West 
and of the East. It passed away in the West 
with the dethronement of the last Emperor 
( 476 A.D ) , but was revived in 800, when Charles 
the Great was crowned Roman Emperor in St. 
Peter’s at Rome. From this time dates the as- 
sociation of the Roman Imperial title with the 
kinnhip of a ’Tiarbarian” nation, first the Franks 
ana then after 962 the Germans. (See Holt 
Roman Empebb.) From Otho the Great to 
Francis II the King chosen by the German na- 
tion as King of the Romans hecsime Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire — at first by consecra- 
tion at Rome, but later through the very act of 
election. It was customary, however, for the 
German King of the Romans to be chosen during 
the lifetime of the Emperor, on whose deaHi he 
succeeded to the higher title. Charles V, whose 
coronation took place at Bologna in 1530, was 
the last German King to be crowned in Italy. 


Until the end of the eighteenth century the 
opinion was prevalent that there could be but 
one Christian Emperor. After the downfall of 
the Eastern Empire, in 1453, the Sultan also 
assumed the title of Emperor; but the Ger- 
man Emperor recognized this rival title only 
in 1718. This recognition was followed by the 
assumption of the title of Czar by Peter the 
Great in 1721. After the coronation of Napo- 
leon I as Emperor of the French, in 1804, Fran- 
cis II of Austria adopted the title of Era^ror 
of Austria and in 1806 dropped that of Holy 
Roman Emperor. In 1851 Napoleon III took up 
the pretensions of Napoleon I as successor of 
Charles the Great. In Germany the revival of 
the title of German Emperor by the Nationalist 
movement of the revolution of 1848 was un- 
successful; but after the Franco-Prussian War 
in 1871 King William I of Prussia assumed the 
title of German Emperor, which carries with it 
only a restricted Imperial prerogative and must 
be distinguished from the older title of Emperor 
of Germany. In 1876 the Queen of England as- 
sumed the title of Empress of India, and since 
1877 the Sultan of Turkey has called himself 
Osmanic Emperor. See CiESABiSM; Czab, Em- 
peror. 

BibUog^pliy. Julius Ficker, Dos deutsche 
Katserretch (Innsbruck, 1861), id, Deutsches 
Kofugthum und Kauterthum (ib., 1862) , Von 
Sybel, Dte deutsche Nation und das Katserretch 
(Dusseldorf, 1862) , Kuepper, Nattonaler Ge- 
danke und Katsertdee (Freiburg, 1898) , Lack- 
mann. Das Katsertum (Bern, 1903) ; .Tames 
Bryce, Ilolg Roman Empire (New York, 1911). 

KAISEB, Tsabelie (1866- ). A Swiss 

author, bom in Beckenned on Lake Lucerne and 
educated at Geneva. She first wrote in French, 
publishing the volumes of verse Ict-has 
(1888), Sous lea ^toiles (1890), Des atles^ 
(1897), and Le jardtn clos (1912) ; and the ro- 
mances Coeur de /emme (1891) , SorcUre (1895), 
which was a story of witchcraft; Hdro (1898), 
the scene of which is laid on Lake Lucerne; 
Notre phre qut Stes aux cteux . . . (1899), a 
dcetch of urban poverty; Vive le rot! (1903), 
a story of the Vend(^, L'Eclatr dans la voile 
( 1907 ) ; Marcienne de Flue ( 1909 ) . Her work 
in French received a prize from the French 
Academy. She also wrote in German — a novel 
Wenn die Sonne untergeht ( 1901 ) , poems called 
Mein Herz (1908), a romance Die Frtedensu- 
cherin (1908), Der loandemde See (1910), and 
Von ewiger Lteb e (1913 ). 

KAISFiKSLATTTBBy, kfaSrs-lou^tSm. A 
prominent and thriving town of the Bavarian 
Palatinate, Germany, situated on the Wald- 
lautcr, 42 miles by raU west of Mannheim (Map: 
Germany, B 4). It has a fine new church of St. 
Mary, a fourteenth-century Protestant church, 
hospitals, an industrial museum, and a munici- 
pal theatre. The most prominent church is the 
Protestant. Its schools include a Gymnasium, 
manual-training shops, an industrial school, ag- 
ricultural school, and a teachers' seminary. The 
principal industries comprise spinning factories 
(worsted and cotton), one employing 1600 
hands, and manufactories of structurid steel, 
sewing, and other machines, boilers, car 
wheels, safes, blank books, illuminating oils, 
lumber, bricks, bells, furniture, and shoes. There 
are also extensive railway shops, ironworks, and 
quarries. The trade in lumber and fruit is ex- 
tensive. The town is of ancient origin. In 
1152 Frederidc Barbarossa built a fine palace 
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here. It was demolished during the Spanish 
War of Succession. Kaiserslautern became a free 
Imperial city in the thirteenth century, but lost 
its independence in 1357, when it pass^ to the 
rulers of the Palatinate, It became French in 
1801 and passed to Bavaria in 1816. It was 
the seat of the provisional government during 
the uprising in the Palatinate in 1849. Pop., 
1900, 52,306; 1910, 54,659. 

KAISEBSWEBTH, kPzgrs-vSrt^. A town in 
the Rhine Province, Prussia, situated on the 
right bank of the !^me, 6 miles from Dussel- 
dorf It is chiefly important for the house of 
evangelical deaconesses established by Theodor 
Fliedner (qv ) in 1836 and now having branches 
all over the civilized world. It has small manu- 
factures of silk, paper pulp, aniline dyes, bricks, 
and dairv stuffs. Pop., 1910, 2804 

KAISEB WIliH EIiM CANAL. See Canal. 

hi^lms-lant^. The German portion of New Guinea 
(qv.) Area, 70,135 square miles. Taken by 
Australian forces Sept. 25, 1914. 

KA JANUS, k& yfl'nvs, Robebt (1856- ). 

A Finnish composer, born at Helsingfors In 
1877 he entered the Leipzig Conservatory, study- 
ing under Richter, Jadassohn, and Reineckc. 
After graduation, in 1880, he spent two more 
years studying in Pans and Dresden, where his 
first orchestral works were performed. In 1886 
he founded in his native city an orchestral 
association, which he soon brought to such a 
degree of efficiency that in 1888 he was able to 
produce for tlie first time in Finland Bc^ethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony Under his leadership the 
association ^ew steadily, was later incorporated 
as the Helsingfors I’hilharmonic Orchestra, and 
is to-day one of the finest bodies of instrumen- 
talists in Europe. In 1897 he became director 
of music at the University of Helsingfors He 
was the first of the serious Finnish composers 
to strive conseioiisly for distinct national ex- 
pression Among his principal works are two 
symphonic poems, itno and Kullervo; two Fin- 
nish Rhapsodies t an orchestral suite, Sommer- 
ennnrrnngen ; several cantatas, piano pieces, 
and Bcmgs. 

XAKA, kd^a (Maori name, meaning ‘parrot,’ 
onomato])octic in origin). A parrot of the New 
Zealand genus Aesfor, by some regarded as a 
family (Nestoridae). This group contains large, 
handsome parrots, with beak greatly prolonged 
(especially in the upper mandible) and com- 

S ressed, and tongue tipped with a “brush” of fine 
airs. Two species are extinct — Nestor produc- 
tus, formerly of Phillip Island, and Nestor nor- 
folrensiSy once numei ous on Norfolk Island. The 
existing species are two — ^the kaka proper {Nes- 
tor mendionalis) and the kea {Nestor notor 
bills, q V. ) . The kaka inhabits both islands of 
New Zealand, hut recently has become reduced in 
numbers, since it is very unsuspicious of harm 
and IS slow of flight. Its general color is brown, 
with a grayish cap, yellow ear coverts, and a 
tinge of red on the rump, abdomen, and under 
surface of the wings. (See Plate of Pabbots 
A 2 n> Pabrakeeth ) It inhabits the forests and 
feeds on juicy berries, nectar brushed from lar^ 
flowers by means of its tongue, and grubs oV 
tained by stripping off bark or tearing to pieces 
decaying wood and growing epiphytes. It is so- 
cial and noisy and breeds in hollows of trees. 
Consult Buffer, Birds of New Zealand (2d ed., 
London, 1888). « 

KAX’ABEK^A FALLS. A picturesque cat- 


aract of the Kaministiquia River, Ontario, Can- 
ada, 14 miles west of Port Arthur, situated near 
its mouth on*Lake Superior. The faffs are 150 
yards wide and 130 feet in height. 

KAKAPOy k&'kajpy (Maori name, meaning 
^night parrot’), or Owl Pabbot. A nocturnal, 
ground-keeping parrot {Strtngops hahroptilus) 
of New Zeahind, also call^ “ground” and 
“night” parrot. It is about as lar^ as a raven, 
green, marked with yellow and black, and has 
a quaint owllike aspect The kakapo takes pos- 
session of a hole as a home and nesting place, 
but also seems able to dig a burrow for itself. 
Its food is almost entirely vegetable and is 
gathered mainly on the ground The flesh is 
more delicate than that of any other parrot. 
Since white men settled in New Zealand, this in- 
teresting bird has almost disappeared from the 
northern island and is rare in the middle island 
It is the only known bird having large wings 
which does not use them for flight When it 
does fly, its movements are more like those of 
a flying squirrel than of a bird. The great pec- 
toral muscles, the keel of the sternum, and the 
furcula have atrophied and disappeared Con- 
sult Hutton and Drummond, Animals of New 
Zealand (1905). 

KAKAFUSro. See Hoialata. 

KAKAB, kfl^ilr See AIuntjac. 

BAK E, k a^e See Tlingit 

KAKHYENS, kak-hT'fnz, EIHYEN, or KA- 
EAU, kh-kou' The name applied by the Bur- 
mese to certain primitive tubes of the moun- 
tains of Arakan and northern Burma as far as 
the fro ntiers of Assam and Tiliet. See Chins 

KAX’EE, kuk^’ (Sinico- Japanese, leg af- 
fection, from Chin Kioh, leg -f- K'l, air, humor) 
A specific disease endemic in certain parts of 
Japan, and liclieved to be identical with the 
berilieri of India, the Malay Peninsula and Ar- 
chipelago, and Brazil It was first described in 
1715 by a Japanese physician wlio found it en- 
demic in Yeddo and Kyoto, but rare in other 
places. It has spread since then and is now 
found in many other localities, becoming at 
times epidemic. It affects the lower extremities 
and is characterized by numbness of the skin 
of the le^, loss or impairment of motive power, 
the swelling of the legs, especially over the shin 
bone, cramps in the calf of the leg, frequently 
dropsy, and in some cases it affects the heail 
and may, then prove rapidly fatal The origin 
and causes of the disease are unknown. Consult: 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese (London, 1891); 
Anderson in The Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, vol vi (Yokohama, 1878) , 
Baelz and Miura, “Beriberi oder Kakke,” in 
Mense’s Handhuch der Tropenkrankheiten (Leip- 
zig, 1905). See Bebibebi 

KAXODYL. See Cacodyl. 

KALA AZAB, k!l^& h-z&i/. Febrile Tropical 
Splenomegaly. A disease characterized by low 
fever and sores, the spleen and many fluids con- 
taining small bodies with two nuclei, one-third 
the size of a red blood corpuscle (Leishman- 
Donovan bodies). The disease is widespread in 
India, especially in Assam, where it exists in its 
severest epidemic form It occurs, however, 
throughout the East, from Algiers to China 
Leishman discovered the parasite in 1900 and 
published his observations in 1903. Wright, of 
Boston, found the parasite in scrapings from 
“Delhi sore,” and in 1905 P. Manson suggested 
that “Oriental sore” may lie the analogue of vac- 
cinia, for its fluid contains Leishman bodies and 
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its oocuirenoe preYents kala azar. "Oriental 
Bore,” found where camels are numerous, has 
been perpetuated the Jews of Bagdad, who 
have inoculated it for many generations. It is 
probably kala azar passed trough camels. The 
bedbug is now believed to carry and transmit 
the disease. The mortality rate is exceedingly 
high. 

KATiABAQH. See Sai.t Bangb. 

KATiAFAT, ]dl'l&-f&t^ A strongly fortified 
town of Rumania, situated on the left bank of 
the Danube, opposite the Bulgarian town of 
Widdin, 155 miles west-southwest of Bucharest 
(Map: Balkan Peninsula, D 3). With the Ru- 
manian capital it is connected by railway. It 
figured prominently during the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1828-29, when the Russians lost here in 
battle 10,000 men. Pop, 7113. 

KALAHABT (kil'l&-hfi^r6) DESEBT. A 
vast region in South Africa, forming parts of 
the territories of German Southwest Africa, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Rhodesia, and extending 
to about the parallel of lat. 21** S. (Map: Cape 
of Good Hope, E 4). Its boundaries and area 
have not been determined, but its dimensions are 
about 400 miles from east to west and 600 miles 
fiom north to south It consists of a large 
basin or depression of the great South African 
plateau and has a general elevation of from 
3000 to 4000 feet. It has the character of a 
desert only along the borders. The rains which 
prevail there from August to April, together 
with a copious supply of ground water, produce 
a considerable vegetation in the interior, which 
in places takes the form of extensive for- 
ests of thorny trees and shrubs. In the eastern 
part of the r^on there are a number of deep 
basins, which fill up with water during the rainy 
season. The desert is inhabited only by stray 
bands of Bushmen and Bechuanas, of whom some 
are known as Bakalahari. llic elephant, giraffe, 
lion, leopard, and a few other animals of the 
tropical regions are found mostly in small num- 
bers and are partly protected by law The na- 
tive melon constitutes one of the chief food sup- 
plies ol the natives as well as of their cattle 

KALAEATTA, ka'la-kou^&, David (1836-91). 
A King of the Hawaiian Islands (q.v.). 

KATiAMATA, khTa-mfi^ta. A seaport, archi- 
episcopal see, and capital of the Nomarchy of 
Messenia, Greece, on the Nedon, 1 mile from its 
mouth, near the head of the Gulf of Messenia, 17 
miles southwest of Sparta rail (Map: Bal- 
kan Peninsula, D 6). The town is surrounded 
by orange, fig, mulberry, and dive groves, the 
products of which it exports in large quantities. 
Silk 18 manufactured and esmortS; the prin- 
cipal imports are foodstuns. The harbor, 
though it has been improved, is still much ex- 
posed. The first national assembly of Greece was 
held here, in 1821. In 1825 it was pillaged by 
Ibrahim Pasha Pop., 1907, 15,397. 

KAIiAMAZOO, kftl'a-ma-z6^. A city and 
the county seat of Kalamazoo CSo., Mich., 49 
miles south of Grand Rapids, on the Elalamazoo 
River, and on the Michigan Central, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, the Chicago, Kal- 
amazoo, and Sa^aw, the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana, and three other railroads (Map: Michi- 
gan, D 6). It is the seat of Kalamazoo College 
(Baptist), opened in 1855, and of the Western 
Michigan Kormal School, founded in 1904. 
Among other noteworthy features are the M^chi- 
Ai^lum for the Insane, the public library, 
Nazare& Academy (Roman Catholic), St. An- 


thony Sdiool for Feeble-Minded, Todd Museum 
of Art, Central High and Manual Training 
School, and the T. M. C. A. buildmg. The prin- 
cipal industries are celery and peppermint grow- 
ing and the manufacture of paper, windmills, 
wagons and buggies, boilers and engines, saw- 
mill machinery, caskets and coffins, corsets and 
other articles of women’s wear, dectric signs, 
fishing tackle, heaters, stoves, sleds and folding 
chairs, railway supplies, socieiy regalia, and 
cigars. The growth of (he paper industry has 
b^n ei^ecially marked. The government is 
vested in a mayor and a unicameral council, an- 
nually elected, and subordmate administrative 
departments, all except the school board, which 
is chosen by popular election, being governed by 
committees appointed by the mayor. The city 
owns and operates its water works and elect i ic- 
light plant. Settled about 1829, Kalamazoo was 
incorported as a village in 1843 and was char- 
tered as a city m 1884 Pop , 1900, 24,404; 1910, 
39,437; 1914 (U. S. est), 45,842; 1920, 48,868. 

KALAMAZOO BIVEB. A river of Michi- 
gan, which rises in southwestern .lackson Conntv, 
near the south boundary of the State, and. after 
a generally northwesterly course of about 100 
miles, empties into Lake Michigan at Snuga- 
tuck (Map: Michigan, D 6). At its mouth, 
which is an excellent haibor for vessels of 100 
tons, it is 350 feet wide and 10 to 1.6 fcH*t deep, 
and it is navigable for 50-ton vessels 38 miles 
to Allegan. The river furnishes extensive water 
power The cities of Battle Creek and Kalama- 
zoo are situated on its banks 

KALAN, Abraham. See Calovius, Abra- 
ham 

KALAITD. See Caiaitd. 

KALANGHS, kd.-15ng2/. A primitive Javanese 
people, of whom but few survive and about whose 
physical characters considerable difference of 
opinion has existed. Consult Meyer, Die Ka- 
langs auf Java (Leipzig, 1877) 

KAIiAP OOI AM. See Kalapitya. 

KALAPUYA, kil'la-poo'ya, or CALL A- 
POOYA. A group of tribes, constituting a 
distmct stock, formerly occupying the greatcT 
portion of the Willamette River vallev ii^ north- 
western Oregon. Although at one time numer- 
ous, they were never prominent in histoiy, 
being of unwarlike character, so that bv the 
constant inroods of the coast tribes and the 
later cruelties of the white pioneers they have 
been almost exterminated Some small bands, 
known officially as Lakmiut, Mary’s River, San- 
tiam, and Yamhill, are gathered upon Grande 
Ronde reservation in the same region. They 
formerly subsisted largely upon bulbous roots 
of water plants, practiced head fiattcning, but 
not tattooing, had a mild system of slavery and 
some curious marriage customs, the bride's rela- 
tives stripping the husband and all his relatives, 
male and female, of their clothing and appropri- 
ating it to themselves. 'Phey are now citizens, 
civilized and self-supporting, raising grain and 
hay and deriving a considerable income 'rom the 
sale of their native basketry, though lumbering 
but 106 Consult Lewis, Tnbea of the Columbia 
Valley and the Coast of Washington and Oregon 
(Lancast er, P a., 1906). 

KALACTLABBAL. Bee Caiahorra. 

KALB, kfilp, Charlotte von ( 1761-1843) . A 
German literary woman, best known as a friend 
of Schiller. She was bom, a Marschalk von 
Ostlieim, at Waltershausen and in 1783 mar- 
ried Heinrich von Kalb. She met Schiller at 
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ifannheiin in 1784, and in 1787 he went on her 
account to Weimar. At one time the poet pro- 
posed to marry her; after his marriage the 
poet HOlderlin, a tutor in her family (1793-94), 
succeeded Schiller in her maternal affections. 
Afterward Jean Paul became her ideal, and she 
is portrayed as Lmda in his T%tan, After much 
misfortune she went in 1820 to Berlm and there, 
totally blmd, was sheltered by Princess Mari- 
anne. Her memoirs, under the title Charlotte, 
were republished at Stuttgart in 1879, and her 
letters to Jean Paul and his wife were edited by 
Nerrhch in 1882. CTonsult her novel Cornelia 
(1851), containing autobiographical elements, 
^ited by her daughter Edda (1790--1874) ; 
Kopke, Charlotte von Kalb (Berlin, 1852) ; es- 
pecially, Klarmann, Oeachichle der Fatntlte von 
Kalb auf Kalbsneth (Erlangen, 1902), and Ida 
Boy-Ed, Charlotte von Kalb. Eine paycholo- 
gtsche Etudie (Jena, 1912). 

K A L B, Johann, Babon de (1721-80). An 
officer in the American Revolution. He was bom 
at Huttendorf, Bavaiia, entered the French army 
as a lieutenant in 1743, and became a captain 
in 1747 and a brigadier general in 1761 In 
1768 he was sent by France on a secret mis- 
sion to England's American colonies and in 1777 
aceonipani^ Lafayette to the United States 
and offered Ins services to Congress In Sep- 
tember, 1777, he received a commission as major 
general and until the spring of 1780 served in 
New Jersey and Maryland. In April, 1780, he 
was sent to join the Southern army as second 
in command to Gates, and, at the battle of Cam- 
den (qv.) on August 16, was mortally wounded, 
dying three days later. Lafayette laid the cor- 
ner stone of a monument to him at Camden in 
3825, and a statue of him, by Ephraim Keiper, 
was unv<>iled at Annapolis in 1887 Consult 
Kapp, Leben des amertkantschen Generals Jo- 
hann Kalb (Stuttgart, 1862), an English ver- 
sion of which w'as privately published at New 
York in 1870, and wdiich is presented in con- 
densed form in Greime's The German Element in 
the War of American Independence (New York, 
1876) . Consult also Smith, Memoir of the Baron 
Dc Kalb (Baltimore, 1858). 

KALBE, kdl^c. A town in the Province of 
Saxony, Piussia, situated 18 miles south of 
Magdeburg, on the left bank of the Saale. Spin- 
ning and weaving, and manufactures of stoves, 
paper, wool, and sugar, are carried on. Pop., 
1900, 12,281; 1910, 12,088. 

KALBECK, kiimk. Max (1850-1921). 
Pseudonym, Jeremias Deutlich A German dram- 
atist, librettist, and critic. He was bom and 
educated at Breslau After a few years at 
Munieli he W'us appointed keeper of the ar- 
chives in the art museum of his native city and 
in 1880 went to Vienna, where he became asso- 
ciated with the Wiener Allgemetne Zeitung, the 
Prease (1883), the Montaga-Bevue (1890), and 
the Neuea Wiener Tageblatt His earliest pub- 
lished work was in the field of lyric: Aus Natur 
and Leben (2d cd., 1872) ; Nachte (2d ed., 
1880) , and Aua alter und neuer Zeit (1890). 
More important was his critical writing: Neue 
Beitrage sur Biographie dea Dichtera Gdnther 
(1879), on Wagner’s Nibelungen (3d ed., 1883), 
and Paraifal (1883); Wiener Opernabende 
(1885), and Opernabende (1898). He adapted 
for the German stage Massenet’s Le Cid and 
Werther, Verdi’s Otello, and works of Smareglia, 
Mascagni, Smetana, and Tschaikowsky ; and 
wrote Die Matenkonigin (1888), Das atiUe Dorf 
VoL. XIII.-6 


(1898), Nubia (1898), and a life of Brahms 
(1904). 

KAIiGXBEUTH, kfilk^roit, Leopold, Count 
(1855- ). A German portrait, genre, and 

landscape painter. He was bom in Dfisseldorf, 
son of Stanislaus Ealekreuth (q.v.), and was a 
pupil of Stmys at Weimar and of Benezur in 
the Munich Academy. From 1885 to 1890 he 
was a professor in the Weimar Art School, from 
1895 to 1899 in the Karlsruhe Academy, and 
after 1899 in the Academy of Stuttgart. Al- 
though his work includes portraits, suih as those 
of (jount Eulenburg-Liebenburg and Lieutenant 
General von Grolmann, and landscapes, he is 
chiefly known as a painter of the German peas- 
antry. He paints with a powerful and direct nat- 
uralism, recalling Leibl (q.v.), but with a more 
impressionistic technique. Among his pictures 
are* “The Fish Auction”; “The Old Salt on the 
Beach”; “Schloss Klein-Oels,” Nation.il Gallery, 
Berlin ; “Old Age,” Dresden Gallery ; “Rainbow,” 
New Pmakothek, Munich . “Thunder-Clouds” 
(1899), in t he Karl sruhe Gallery 

EAXCKBEUTH, Stanislaus, Count (1821- 
94). A German landscape painter, bom at Koz- 
min ( Posen ) . From 1840 to 1 845 he was a lieu- 
tenant in the First Guards Regiment, stationed 
at Potsdam, where he was a pupil of Wegener. 
He then resigned from the service, and studied 
under Krause in Berlin and Schirmer at DUssel- 
dorf His earlier works obtained for him from 
Frederick William IV of Pmssia an appoint- 
ment as professor, and in 1859 he organiz^ the 
art school which was opened at Weimar in 1860, 
remaining its director until 1876 Subsequently 
he established himself at Kreuznach and in 188*3 
at Munich. Extensive travels, particularly in 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, furnished the ma- 
terial for his numerous pictures of idealized 
moimtam scenery Although celebrated in their 
day for nobility of form and skillful light and 
shade effects, they now seem hard and dry They 
prominently include. “Lac de Gaube ’ (1855), 
“Canigai Valley” (1856), “Rosenlaui Glacier” 
(1878), all in the National Gallery, Berlin; 
“Lake in the Pyrenees” (1858), Kdnigsberg 
Museum. The Orangery, near Potsdam, con- 
tains a series of 25 landscapes by him 

TTALE (Scottish variant of cole, AS. cdwl, 
Icel. kdl, OHG k6l, ch6h, Ger. Kohl, cabbage, 
from Lat. caults, cabbage, Gk. xavXSs, kauloa, 
stalk; connected with Lat. cavus, Gk koiXos, 
koilos, hollow), or Borecole (Ger. Kohl). A 
cultivated variety of Brasaica oleracea, differing 
from cabbage in the open heads of leaves, which 
arc used for culinary purposes and also as food 
for cattle There are many subvarieties Most 
of the kinds are biennial, like the cabbage, but 
some may be reckoned perennial, as the Milan 
kale (ohou de Milan), and are frequently 
propagated by cuttings. Kale is much culti- 
vated as a winter vegetable. The mode of 
cultivation nearly agrees with that of cabbage. 
For illustration, see Plate of Cabbage 

KAXE, Sea. A vegetable grown for its edible 
riioots. See Sea Kale 

KAXEEQE, kkA^y, or KAUJ. A native 
name given to a CToup of rather small pheasants 
inhabiting the hSls along the southern front of 
the Himidayan Range from Kashmir to Bhutan 
and thence through Burma and southern China 
and south to Siam and Annam. There are 
about a dozen species of the genus Gennama (or 
Euplooamua), characterized by medium size, 
generally dark but richly glossy plumage, and 
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recnnibeiit crests, with the sides of the head 
naked. The males have spurs. Horsfield’s 
kale^ of Assam is the darkest and most 
cal. The white-crested and black-crested are 
well-known forms in northern India, much pur- 
sued by sportsmen; and the Chinese suver 
pheasant {OenncBua nycthemerua) is the most 
striking in appearance, as its upper plumage is 
white, ornamented with dark markings. It has 
long been reared in European parks. The most 
aberrant member is Swinhoe’s h^leege {ClenncBue 
eicintioti) of Formosa, while the most general- 
ised form is the lineatcd kaleege {OenncBua 
hneatus) of southern Burma. The group is of 
especial interest as illustrating the rather rare 
phenomenon of feral hybridization, this occur- 
ring in a widespread fashion in Burma, between 
the above-mentioned Horsfield’s and Chinese 
silver and the lineated kaleege Consult Beebe, 
Zoologxca, vol. i, no. 17 (New York, 1014). See 
Pheasants, and Plate of Pheasants. 

SALEIDOSCOFE, k&-li^d6-sk5p (from Gk. 
jcaXdf, kato8y beautiful eldos, form -f- 

cKomipy akopein, to view). An optical instru- 
ment invent by Sir David Brewster in 1816. 

It consists of a tube containing two plane 
mirrors placed lengthwise along the axis and 
hmged t^ether along one edge, so as to make 
with each other an angle which is an aliquot 
part of 180". One end is supplied with an 
eyeglass, and the other is clos^ by two glass 
plates, at a small distance from each other, and 
between which are placed little fragments of 
glass or other colored objects. The eye looking 
into the tube perceives these objects multiplied 
as many times as the angle which the refle^mg 
planes make with each other is contained in 
the whole circumference of a circle, and always 
symmetrically disposed. The slightest shaking 
of the instrument produces new figures, and it 
is not only a pleasing toy, but has been used to 
suggest designs and patterns for carpets, wall 
papers, and other fabrics 

KALEiro BBttDEB. See Caland. 

XAI/ENDS (Lat. kalendce, abbrev. kah, or k., 
from calare, Gk. aaKeitf, kalein, to summon; con- 
nected with OHG. hol6n, Ger holen, AS. ge- 
halian, Eng. hale; not akin to Eng. call). The 
Romans made a threefold division of the month 
into Kalends, Nones (Nonas), and Ides (Idua), 
The Kalends always fell upon the first of the 
month; in March, May, July, and October, 
the Nones fell on the seventh, the Ides on the 
fifteenth, in the remaining months, the Nones 
came on the fifth, the Ides on the thirteenth. 
The Kalends were so named because it was an 
old custom of the collie of priests on the first 
of the month to summon (or assemble, oalare) 
the people to inform them of the festivals 
and sacred days to be observed during the 
month; the Nones received their name because 
they were the ninth day before the Ides, reck- 
oned inclusively (cf. Lat. nonua, ninth). The 
derivation of Idua is uncertain. This three- 
fold division also determined the reckoning 
of the days, which were not distinguished by 
the ordinal numbers first, second, third, etc., 
but as follows: those between the Kalen^ and 
the Nones were termed “the days before the 
Nones”; those between the Nones and- the Ides, 
“the days before the Ides”; and the remainder, 
“the days before the Kalends” of the next 
month. Thus, since the Ides of January were 
on the thirteenth of that month, a Latin writer 
would term the next day the “nineteenth before 


the Kalends of February,” reckoning inclu- 
sively, i.e., reckoning in both the fourteenth of 
January and the first of February January 31 
was termed pnd%e Kalendaa Fehruariaa (the 
day before the Kalends of February) ; January 
29 was called, by the inclusive reckoning ex- 
plained above, “the third day before the KiQends 
of February” There was, in Roman reckoning, 
no “second day before the Kalends of February ” 
Similar terms were employed, of course, in all 
the other months. 

For the expression ad Kalendaa OrtEcaa, see 
Greek Kalends The Roman Kalends and the 
Ides were often appointed as days for payment 
of rent, interest, etc. Sec Calendar. Consult 
Gildersleeve-Lodge, Latin Qrammar (Boston, 
1894), and Allen and Greenough, New Latin 
Grammar (ib, 1903). 

EALEEGI^ kA-lfii^g^s. Demetrius (1803- 
67 )t A Greek soldier and statesman, born on 
the island of Crete He was educated at St. 
Petersburg and afterward studied medicine in 
Vienna and Paris Upon the outbreak of the 
Greek revolution in 1821 he went to Greece, 
distinguished himself in the War of Independ- 
ence, and was taken prisoner by the Turks 
He was very active in the revolution of 1843 
and was general and adjutant of King Otho, 
but resigned in 1845 and was forced to leave 
the country. He went to London, where he 
remained until 1848 Unsuccessful in his at- 
tempts at stfrrmg up another revolution in 
Greece, he went to Paris in 1853 In 18.»4 he 
was made Minister of War in the Mavroiorda- 
tos ministry, but fell into disfavor and risugned. 
In 1861 he was sent as Ambassador to Paris 
and took an important part in the negotiations 
which obtained the Greek throne for George of 
Denmark from the Bavarian dvnasty. 

KALE SITLTANIE, k&-la' svl-ta'nA-y. A 
town of Asiatic Turkey. See Ciianak Katessi 

KALEVALA, kft'lft-vft'lft. See Finnish Lan- 
guage AND Literature 

KALEVTPOEG, ka-la'v6-pSo (Esthon, son 
of Kalev). The representative epic poc^m of the 
Esthonians Like the Finnish Kalevala, this 
epic is based upon popular songs, which were 
collected by Kreutzwald (1857-59) in the form 
in which they are now known. Unfortunatelv 
the material used by the editor was destroved, 
and it is impossible to determine how much of 
the poem is the real product of folk fanev 
The text, with German translation, is found in 
KaJeicipoeg, eine eatniaohe Sage, translated by 
Reinthal (Dorpat, 1857-61) Consult Kirby, 
Hero of Eathonia and Other Studiea, vol i 
(London, 1895). 

KALGAN, klll-gftn^ (Mongol, barrier), or in 
Chinese Chang^kia K*otc, from the name of the 
gate in the Great Wall near by. A walled city 
in the Chinese Province of Chili (or Pcchili), 
situated about 130 miles northwest of Peking, a 
short distance south of the Great Wall; lat. 40" 
50' N., long. 114" 54' E.; 2810 feet above the 
level of the sea (Map: China, K 3). Lving 
on the main route across Mongolia from 
Peking to Kiakhta in Siberia, it is a very 
impoi^nt centre of the overland tea trade in 
which many thousands of camels are employed. 
Kalgan is also the point where trade is diverted 
west to Shensi and Kansu. It is connected by 
rail with Peking. It does an immense business 
with the Mongols. Its chief product is soda. 
Like all great trading cities of China, its 
suburbs are quite extensive. Pop* (est.), 70,000^ 
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including a number of Russian merchants and 
several missionaries. The valley in which it 
stands is well cultivated and contains many 
populous villages. 

KAXtGUYBV, klU-g^yev. An island in the 
Arctic Ocean. Koluutev. 

KALHAKA, kftl^&-n&. A Sanskrit author, 
famous as having written the chronicle of the 
kings of Kashmir, known as RSjatarangint 
(qv ). 

KALT, k&q6 (Skt. kdU, black). 1. One of 
the names of Parvati, especially in southern 
India and Bengal. Under this title she is rep- 
resented as of hideous aspect, ff>ur-armed, with 
bloody and protruding teeth and tongue, wear- 
ing a necklace of skulls, girded with a serpent 
and standmg on the body of her husband Siva. 
She has a famous shrine (Kali Ghat) near 
Calcutta. She is worshiped with bloody sacri- 
fices, sometimes of human beings. Kali is the 
goddess of epidemics, particularly of cholera 
(See Thug ) 2 In the story of Nala and 

Damavanti, the personification of the die, who 
caused Kala to lose all his possessions in the 
game of dice with his brother Puskara. 

KALICH, kanish, Bertha (1874- ). An 

American actress, born at Lemberg in Galicia. 
She studied singing at the Lemberg Conserva- 
tory, made lier d^hut in Yiddish comic opera 
in 1800, sang in Yiddish at the Bucharest Na- 
tional Iheatre in 1891, and first appeared in 
New York in 1804. She first played in English 
at the American Theatre in 100.5 in the title 
role of Fddora Subsequently she starred in 
Monna Vatina (100.5); The Kreutzer Sonata 
(1006); Sapho and Phaon (1007), The Wxteh 
(1010), A Woman of To-Day (1010); The 
Light of 8t Agnes (1912), Rachel (1913). 

KALIDASA, k&T^-da^s& The name of the 
greatest dramatic and Ivric poet of India and 
one of the foremost poets of the world. He is 
best known to Western fame as author of the 
beautiful play SakuntaM, but he is entitled to 
lasting renown also through his other poetical 
works. The precise* date at which he lived is 
subject to much discussion Hindu tradition 
places him as early as the first century B c , but 
most Occidentals have found reasons for believ- 
ing that he liv(*d as late as the sixth century 
A.D., although the tendency at present is to 
place him earlier than this rather later date, 
blit not so early as the traditional date. The 
whole question is connected with the era of 
King Vikrama, or Vikramaditya, in whose time 
he &>uri8lii*d and at whose court in Ujjain he 
was one of the “nine gems.” Legends^ regarding 
Kalidasa are still preserved at this ancient 
city, which was once a famous capital and 
literary centre in King Vikrama’s Augustan 
age. See Vikrama; Ujjain. 

As a dramatist, Kalidasa was the author of 
three plays. The most famous of these, Sakun- 
tald (Recognition of Sakuntala by the Ring), 
arous^ the interest of literary Europe and an 
enthuSiastic panegyric from Goethe when it was 
first translated by Sir William Jones in 1780. 
Tlie second play, VihramorvaM^ is a dramatic 
and romantic episode of the rescue of a nymph 
by the heroic king with whom she falls deeply 
in love Less important is the third drama, 
Mdlamkd and Agnimitra^ the incident of a 
king’s love for a dancing girl who turns out to 
be a princess In disguise. Kalidasa’s lyrical 
masterpiece is the Mdgha-dilta (Cloud Mes- 
senger), in which a cloud is made the envoy of 


an absent lover to his distant sweetheart. The 
Ritu-aamhdra is a poem on the changes of the 
Indian year. Two artificial poems were also 
composed by this gifted Sanskrit poet the 
Kum&ra-aambhava (Birth of the War God), in 
18 cantos, and Ihe Rofghuvamia (Line of 
Raghu), in praise of the lineage of the great 
hero Rama, Prince of India (See the articles 
under these titles ) There are also some other 
poetical compositions ascrilied to Kalidasa, but 
they are probably not genuine or arc of doubt- 
ful authenticity 

The literary merit of Kalidasa’s work is un- 

? |uestioned His artistic form is masterful; his 
ancy is rich and luxuriant, and his feelings 
true and tender. 

Bibliography. For details r^rding Kali- 
dasa’s date and life, consult* Bhao Daji, “On 
the Sanskrit Poet, l^lidasa,” in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Astatic So- 
ciety (Bombay, 1860) ; Huth, Das Zeitalter des 
Kdlidiisa (Berlin, 1892) ; Seviratne, Life of 
Kalidas (Colombo, 1001): Beckh, Ein Beitrag 
zur Tcxtkritik von KQliddsas Meghaduta (Ber- 
lin, 1907) ; Ray, “Age of Kalidasa,” in Joui'nal 
of Astatic Society of Bengal, vol iv (Calcutta, 
1908). Editions and translations of Kalidasa 
arc numerous; consult the list given for the 
dramas by Schuyler, Bibliography of the San- 
skrit Drama (New York, 1906) More recent 
editions are: Foulker, K&hdasa A Complete 
Collection of the Varioiis Readings of the Madras 
Manuscripts (4 vols , Madras, 1004- 07), Pansi- 
kar, Kumdrasambhava, with the commentary of 
Mallinath and Sitaram (.5th ed , Bombay, 
1008) ; Cappcller, Sakuntala, kurzcrc Text form 
mit Anmerkunqen (Leipzig. 1900) , Hultzsch, 
Meghaduta, with the commentary of Valla- 
bhadeva (London, 1911). The Sakuntald alone 
has been rendered into more than a dozen dif- 
ferent modern languages Among the English 
versions may be mentioned those by Sir William 
Jones, Sacountald, or the Fatal Ring (Calcutta, 
1789; London, 1790, 1870); Monier- Williams, 
Sakuntald, or the Lost Ring (6th ed , London, 
1890) , Edgren, Shakuntald, or the Recovered 
Ring (New York, 1894). For a good bibli- 
ography of Kalidasa’s lyric and narrative 
poems, with a discussion of his date, see Mac- 
donell. History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 
1913). 

KALTDE, IdL-Wde, Theodor (1801-63). A 
German sculptor, bom at KOnigshutte, Silesia. 
He was a pupil of Schadow and afterward of 
Rauch. His groups of figures and animals com- 
bined are the most successful of his works; 
they include “Child and Swan” (for the Schloss- 
garten in Charlottenburg), and his masterpiece 
“Bacchante on a Panther,” in the National Gal- 
lery, Berlin. He also carved the “Dying Lion” 
on the Scharahorst Monument in Berlin 
KAIiIJ. See Kaleege. 

KALILAH {kh-mh) AMD DIMKAH, 
dlm^iA.. See Bidpai. 

KALINGA, k&-lTnjB^gA. A powerful head- 
hunting tribe inhabitii^ the Kalinga subprov- 
ince of northern Luzon. A part of the tribe 
has been Christianized and now closely resembles 
its neighbors in the Cagayan valley. Another 
art is Still almost unknown, and its members 
ave been, until recent years, tree dwellers. 
Excellent work in iron is done in some of the 
villages, while a crude agriculture is practiced 
throughout the belt. In physical type, lan- 
guage, culture, and bdiefs they seem more 
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cloeely related to the Tinguian people of the 
Abra than to the Igorot, who live to the south. 
See PHnjppjNE Islands. 

KALINNIKOV, Wassiu Seb- 

GEivxcii ( 186&>1901 ) . A Russian composer, 
bom at Voina {CrOFerament of Orlov). From 
1884 to 1802 he attended the music school of 
the Philharmonic Society at Moscow, where he 
studied under Ilyinsky and Blaramberg Dur- 
ing the season of 1893-94 he officiated as con- 
ductor of the Italian Opera at Moscow. Symp- 
toms of consumption caused him to resign and 
take up his residence in the Crimea, where he 
devoted himstdf entirely to composition. His 
untimely death at Yalta, on Jan. 11, 1901 
(O S, Dec 29, 1900), deprived Russia of one 
of her most gifted and promising composers 
His works comprise two symphonies, in A and G 
minor, two symphonic poems. The- Nymphs, 
Cedar and Palm; two intermezzi; a suite for 
orcliestra; incidental music to A. Tolstoy’s Tsar 
Boris; Russalka, a ballad for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, a prologue to the unfinished opera 
181 a string quartet, piano pieces, songs. 

KALISCH, kaaish, David (1820-72). A 
German humorous poet He was bom at Bres- 
lau, became a collaborator on Oettinger’s 
Chartvam at Ijeipzij^ in 1846, and in 1848 as- 
sisted in the founding of Kladderadatsch, the 
famous political comic journal of Berlin His 
farces arc ver^^ popular in Germany, and a 
collection of his songs has been published in 
the Berliner Leicrlasten (1857, n. s., 1863). 
Consult Ring, David Kaixseh (Berlin, 1873). 

KALISCH, IsiDOB (1816-86). An American 
Jewish rabbi, leader of the radical and reformed 
party He was born at Krotoschin, Pmssia, 
studied at Berlin, Breslau, and Prague, and in 
1840 came to the United States He worked in 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Leavenworth, Newark, and Nashville, and spent 
his last years in Newark (1872-86). Kalisch 
attained prominence in theological circles by his 
Wegwetser fur rationelle Forschungen in den 
hihlischen Bchrtften (1853), by his criticism of 
Leeser s English version of the Bible, and by his 
attack on Jewish Belief in a Personal Messiah. 
He was active us a translator, publishing 
Nathan the Rise (1869), Sepher Tez%re3i 
(1877), Munz’s History of Philosophy among 
the Jeus (1881), and Ha-Tapnach, from a He- 
brew version of a pseudo- Aristotelian tract; as 
a Talmudic lexicographer, and as a poet in 
German and Hebrew Of his poems, the best 
known is Schlachtgesang der Deutschen, written 
in his student days. 

KALISCH, Mabcus (1828-85). An English 
biblical critic, bora at Treptow in Pomerania 
and educated in Berlin and at Halle. He left 
Germany in 1849 because of his sympathy with 
the rising of the previous vear, went to Eng- 
land, became secretary to Rabbi N. M. Adler 
and tutor to the Rothscliild family. His great 
work was the uncompleted commentary on the 
Pentateuch, including Eacodus (1855), Genesis 
(1858), Letnfictta (1867-72) He also publish^ 
a Hebrew Grammar (1862-63); German poems 
under the title hehen und Kunst (1868); 
Biblical Studies: I, Balaam (1877); II, Jonah 
(1878); and a work entitled Path and Goal 
(1880), in which he attempted to bring together 
characteristic thoughts ana sentiments of repre- 
pentatives of different religions. 

KALTSH, kfi^teh (Pol. Kalisz) The west- 
ernmost Oo\ernment of Russian Poland, cover- 


ing an area of 4377 square miles (Map: Russia, 
A 4). It is almost entirely fiat and is watered 
chiefiy by the Warta and the Prosna. The 
climate is moderate and healthful, and the soil 
fertile and on the whole well cultivated. Agri- 
culture IS the main occupation The manu- 
facturing industries are unimportant. The 
chief manufactures are liquors, sugar, textiles, 
paper, etc. Pop., 1897, 844,368; 1912, 1,245,200, 
of whom about 80 per cent were Poles, about 8 
per cent Germans, and the rc^mainder Jews and 
Russians Capital, Kalish (qv ) 

KALTSH. Capital of the ^vernment of the 
same name in Russian Poland, situated in the 
low yet picturesque valley of the Prosna, near 
the Prussian frontier, 149 miles west-southwest 
of Warsaw (Map: Russia, A 4) The grand 
monument erected by Nicholas I in 1841 in 
commemoration of the alliance of Alexander T 
and Frederick William HI concluded there in 
1813, and many valuable works of mediaeval 
sacr^ art in some of its Roman Catholic 
churches, are the interesting features of Kalish 
Distilling, milling, tallow melting, weaving of 
cloth, sugar refining, and the production of 
woolens, leather, and tobacco are its principal 
industries There are several annual markers 
Pop, 1904; 46,796; 1912, 52,562, chiefly Poles 
and Jews. Kalish is one of the oldest Polish 
towns In 1706 the Swedes were defeated here 
by the Poles and Russians Kalish was occu- 
pied by the Germans soon after tlie outbreak 
of the European War of 1914 It was usi*d bv 
them as a base for the later attack on Lodz 
(q.v.), during which it was the scene of some 
very severe skirmishmg See Wa^ in Eirope 

KAT/ISPEL, or PEND D’OBEILLE, pfiN 
dfi'r&'y*. A Salishan tribe, formerly holding the 
territory along Pend d’Oreille lake* and river in 
Idaho and Washington. They fornieih crossed 
the mountains annually to hunt the bulTalo in 
the plains. Through the influence of the Jesuit 
missions established among them alKiiit 1844 by 
Father De Smet, they adyanced rapid].> in 
industry and civilization The greater portion 
are now confederated with the Flatheads and 
Kutenai upon the Flathead reservation in Mon- 
tana, while a few otheis are roving m north- 
western Washington, the total population of 
the tribe being 564. *See Salishan Stock 

KAI/ISPELL. A city and the county seat 
of Flathead Co., Mont , 120 miles north of 
Missoula, on the Great Northern Railroad, and 
*on Flathead Lake (Map: Montana, B 1) It 
is situated in a region noted for its great 
natural scenic beauty, and contains a Carnegie 
library, a Government Weather Bureau Station, 
and a hospital. The city has spent considerable 
money in building boulevards to Glacier Na- 
tional Park, 37 miles distant, and automobile 
roads around the lake. The chief industries 
of Kalispell are farming, horticulture, lumber- 
ing, and mining. The water works are owned 
by the municipality. Pop, 1900, 2526; 1910, 
5549. 

KALIYUOA, kaT6-v56^g& (Skt, age of 
strife). In Hindu chronology, the fourth or last 
of the periods contained in a mahayuga or 
great yix^. (See Yuga.) It may be compared 
to the Iron age of classical mythology. It con- 
sists, according to Indian belief, of 432,000 
solar-sidereal years and began Feb 18, 3102 nr 
The relation of the four yngas being marked by 
a successive physical and moral degeneration of 
created beings, the kali3aiga is the worst of all. 
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The Hindu followers of the Tantras interpret 
the kaliyuga as the age of Kali (q.v.)» the 
terrible consort of Siva. 

KATiK, k&lk. A town in the Bhine Province, 
Prussia, on the Rhine, opposite Cologne, with 
which it 18 connected by street railway It has 
a pilgrimage church, a Gynmdsium, and manu- 
fa^ures of machinery, boilers, dcctncal ap- 
paratus, chemicals, porcelain, steel plates, and 
agricultural implements Pop., 1900, 20,606; 
1905, 25,478 Kalk was a part of Deutz until 
1867, whcm it became a separate community. In 
1881 it was made a city and was taken into 
Cologne in 1010 

KATjKAB, k&l^kr, Christian Andreas Her- 
man (1802-86) A Danish theologian He was 
the son of a Jewish rabbi and was bom in 
Stockholm, but accepted Christianity in 1823 
and became a Danish pastor and author of 
many books, of which the following on missions 
may be mentioned in German translation: Die 
eeangeltachen Mieaionaheetrehungen in uneeren 
Tagen (1867), Oeschtchte der romxsch-hatho- 
liachen Mission (1867), Gesohxchte der christ- 
lichen Mission unter den Hetden (2 vols , 1879- 
81 ) He also wrote on linguistic and biblical 
subjects and took part in the revision of the 
Old Testament section of the Danish Bible. 

KALKAR, or CALCAR, Jan Stephan von 
(1409-1 546-50) A German painter of the 
Renaissance He was born at Kalcar in the 
Duchy of Cleves Fleeing to Venice with the 
daught€*r of a Dordrecht landlord, he was tliere, 
in 1536-37, the pupil of Titian, whose manner 
he adopted so thoroughly that his works are 
didicult to distinguish from his master’s Subse- 
quently he went to Naples, where he became 
acquainted with Vasari, wlio bestows high praise 
on him, and where he died His rare portraits, 
very delicate in fwling, excellent in drawing, 
and colored in a clear, warm, and somewhat 
reddish tone, thoroughly justify the favorable 
testimony of Vasari. The best authenticated 
example is the Cologne Councilor Melcliior von 
Brauwiller, in the Louvre Otiier examples are 
in the Berlin Museum; the Pitti Gallery, Flor- 
ence (two ascribed to Morone) , the National 
Gallery, London, and at Padua. During his 
residence in Venice .Tan Stephan designed the 
admirable illustrations for the famous work of 
Vesalius, I)e Uumanx Cot ports Fabnca (1543). 

KALK AS, kftl^Az, or KHALKHAS. A 
people dwelling in northeastern Mongolia, form- 
ing one section of the eastern Mongols They 
number some 250,000 and according to Haddon 
are typical nomads of the steppes Consult 
Haddon, The Fares of Man and their Distribu- 
tion (T ^nd tm, 1910). 

XALKBRENNER, kklkHm^n-n^r, Friedrich 
Wn.iiEiM Michael (1788-1849) A German 
pianist, bom while his mother journeyed from 
Cassel to Berlin. He was taught music by his 
father, a composer of contemporary popularity, 
and later studied at the Pans Conservatory, 
where he won first prizes in 1801. At Vienna he 
studied under dementi and Alhrechtsberger. He 
made many successful concert tours of the Conti- 
nent and England, living in London from 1814 to 
1823, after which he settled in Paris In the 
latter city he became a partner in the Pleyel 
piano factory. Kalkbrenner was a pianist of 
exceptional technique, but his interpretations 
lacked depth and emotional power As a pio- 
neer in the modem methods of using the pedals, 
in the independent development of the fingers 
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and wrists, and especially in the use of the left 
hand, he was of lasting importance. He com- 
posed many pianoforte pieces, of which the only 
ones of modem value are Ins itudes 

KALXOWSXY, k&l-k5Psk6, Ernst (1851- 
). A German mineralogist, born at Tilsit 
and educated at Leipzig He traveled widely, 
studying geology and mineralogy, in 1886 be- 
came professor at Jena and director of the 
mineralogical museum, and in 1894 professor in 
the Drewien School of Teehnolc^ (in 1898 
also director of the royal inineralogickl mu- 
seum) He wrote Die Oneis formation des 
Eulengebirges (1878), Elemrntc der fjiihologie 
(1886), and many valuable contributions on 
mineralc^, crystallography, and geology 

K Allay, kdni, benjamin \on (1830- 
1903) An Austro-Hungarian statesman. Dur- 
ing his youth he made an extensive trip through 
the Near East and became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the conditions existing there 
From 1869 to 1875 he was Consul (Jeneral at 
Belgrade and soon urgc*d a vigorous Oricmtal 
policy for Austria and the Slavic countries. Ht 
was departmental chief in the Foreign Ministry 
in 1879, acting Minister of Foreign Afiairs in 
the interval between the death of Haymerb* 
and the appointment of Kalnokv, and in 1882 
became Minister of Finance and eliargcHi with 
the reconstruction of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
after their occupation This office he filled with 
great ability till his death, a period of 21 years. 
He wrote a History of the Herbs (1877, in 
German, 1878) and on Russia's policy in the 
East (1878 and in German the same year) 

KALM, kalm, Peub (1716-79). A Swedish 
botanist and traveler, bom in Aiigermanland 
and educated at the universities of Abo and 
Upsala. A friend of Linnaeus, who recommended 
him to tlie Swedish government, in 1748 ho was 
sent to North America for the purpose of making 
investigations in natural history He remained 
abroad three years and on his return to Sweden 
publislied an account of his travels under the 
title En resa til Norra Amerika (3 vols, 1753- 
61 , new ed , 4 vols , 1904 et se<] ) Translated 
into English by J. R. Forster, this appeared as 
Travels into North America (3 vols, 1770-71; 
2d ed, 1772) It was also published m Ger- 
man, French, and Dutch In 1752 Kalm became 
professor at Abo The genus Kalmia, indigenous 
to North America, was named for him. 

KALMAN, kilFmiln A king of Hungary. 
See Koloman. 

KALMAR, kfiFmfir, or PALMAR. The cap- 
ital of Kalmar Lhn, Sweden, situated on the 
Kalmar Sound, opposite the island of Gland, 
and about 200 miles south -south west of Stock- 
holm (Map: Sweden, F 8) It is built partly 
on the mainland and partly on two small 
islands. It has a public park and several fine 
promenades and is regularly built. The most 
notable building is the seventeenth-century 
cathedral, built by Nicodemus Tessin in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance; on a peninsula 
outside the city stands the famous Kalmar 
Castle, a square building with five towers, the 
chamber of King Eric XIV, and an historical 
museum It dates from the twelfth century, 
was considered the stron^t fortification in 
Scandinavia during the Middle Ages, and was 
the scene of many important historic incidents. 
Kalmar has a seminal^ and a aohool of navim- 
tion and is the seat of a bishop. Industriiuly 
it has progressed slowly, the principal article 
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of manufacture being matches, tobao^ and 
paper, but it has a goi^ harbor, with shipyards, 
and a lively foreign and coastal trade. Pop., 
1901, 12,715; 1011, 15,796. Kalmar is a very 
old town and figured m the wars between the 
I^nes and Swedes In 1397 the treaty, brought 
about by Queen Marmret, the daughter of 
Waldemar III, establishmg the Kalmar Union, 
by which the crowns of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden were to remain united under one sover- 
eign, was concluded here. 

gALMTA, kdl^ml-d (Nco>Lat., named in honor 
of Pehr Kalm). A genus of North American 
plants of tile family Encaceie, consisting mostly 
of evergreen shrubs, generally with corymbs of 
beautiful red, pink, or white flowers, the corollas 
of which resemble a wide shallow bell. They 
delight in a peat soil. Kalmta lattfolta, the 
mountain laurel or calico bush, ranges from 
New Brunswick to Louisiana, occupying large 
tracts on the Alleghany Mountains. It g^ows to 
the height of 30 feet, and the wood is very hard. 
The leaves are poisonous to many animals, and 
the honey of the flowers possesses noxious 



properties A decoction of the leaves, it is 
claimed, has been used with advanta^ in cu- 
taneous diseases. Kalmta anguaitfolta, sheep 
laurel, sheepkill, lambkill, or wicky, is a com- 
mon species from Newfoundland to Georgia Its 
leaves are narrower and are pale or whitish 
underneath, its flowers smaller and more crim- 
son than those of the previous species It pos- 
sesses the same prop^ies as the foregoing. 
Kalmta htrauta, a dwarf species, occurs in the 
pine barrens from North Carolina to Missouri, 
^ere are about six species in North America 
and one in Cuba. See Plate of Flowers 
XALTMUCKS, or CAUnJOKS (Russ. KaU 
mick, Tatar Khalimak, renegade). A west- 


ern branch of the Mongol race, inhabiting chiefly 
the eastern part of Tibet around Koko-nor and 
East Turkestan, the western part of the Russian 
Government of Astrakhan, and the Province of 
the Don Cossacks. According to the Russian 
census of 1897 (the latest) there were in Russia 
190,648 people speaking the Kalmuck language. 
The majority of them were living m south- 
eastern Russia, viz, in the Kalmuck Steppe 
of the Government of Astrakhan, in the terri- 
tories of Don and Tersk, and in the northern 
part of the Government of Stavropol. They arc 
generally divided into four tribes* the Khoshots, 
found chiefly around Koko-nor and in the Kal- 
muck Steppe along the right bank of the Volga, 
in the Government of Astrakhan , tlie Dzungars, 
once inhabiting Sungaria (named after them), 
which they left after the conquest of that prov- 
ince by China in the eighteenth century, the 
Dorbots, found chiefly in the Kalmuck Steppe 
and the Province of the Don Cossacks, and the 
Torgots, formerly the chief Kalmuck tribe in 
Russia, of which, however, only a small portion 
has remained, the majority having returned to 
Chinese territory in 1771. In bis pure state the 
Kalmuck is short of stature but stocky, with a 
large head covered with straight black hair, a 
flat round face with narrow, slanting eyes, 
high cheek bones, and a flat nose with round 
nostrils. The complexion is swarthy, and the 
chin is covered only with a scanty growth. In 
height the Kalmucks average 1 650 meters, and 
their cephalic index, or ratio of head width to 
head length, is 86 7. The Kalmucks of Russia 
are Buddhists excepting a small number of 
Christians and Mohammedans They are no- 
madic in spite of the numerous attempts on the 
part of the Russian government to convert tliem 
into agriculturists Tliey live in tents {kthti- 
kaB)y which are grouped into aymaks and uluses, 
the former being governed by elected and the 
latter by hereditary chiefs Prior to the re- 
forms of 1892 the lower classes were tributary 
to the hereditary chiefs, but in that year all 
class privileges were abolished, and the Kal- 
mucks were placed directly under the rule of 
the Russian government, urhose authority, how- 
ever, is manifested only in the exaction of an 
annual tax of six rubles per kthtika The Rus- 
sian government appoints a sama, who is the 
chief of the Russian Kalmucks and has his 
headquarters in Bazar, a Kalmuck city on the 
Volga near Astrakhan. The Kalmucks of the 
Province of the Don Cossacks are gradually 
being assimilated and are subject to the same 
military obligations as the Cossacks. The 
Khoshots first made their appearance in Euro- 
pean Russia in the seventeenth century, and 
were joined in tlie following century by the 
TorgotiB after their expulsion from Sungaria. 
In 1771 the Kalmucks living east of the Volga 
(mostly Torgots), partly provoked by the op- 
pressive treatment of the Russian government 
and partly in the hope of reconquering Sungaria, 
started eastward to the number of 109,000 and 
reached Sungaria after eight months of inde- 
scribable hardships, resulting in the loss of over 
one-half of their number Finding Sungaria 
still occupied by Chinese troops, they surren- 
dered to the Chinese government and were 
established in East Turkestan. The language of 
the Kalmucks is a branch of the Mongol- 
Uraitaic family The Kalmucks possess written 
laws and a literature which consists chiefly of 
myths, poems, and historical narrative. The 
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epic poem Dshangariade was translated into 
German by Golc^tinski (St. Petersburg, 1864). 

A collection of folk tales was translated into 
German by Tulg m 1857 (Leipzig, 1860). The 
Soci6t4 Finno^lugrienne recently published a 
French translation of the Kalmuhiache Marchen 
by G. J. Ramstedt (Helsingfors, 1009). Gon- 
s^t: Bergman, ^omadxsche Streifereten unter 
den Kalmucken (4 vols., Riga, 1804-05) ; Wen- 
jukow. Die ru88%8ch<L8Uit%8chen Orenzlander 
(Leipzig, 1876) , Howorth, History of the Mon- 
gola, vol. i (London, 1876). 

KALNOKY, k&Fn6-kI, Gustav, Count (1832- 
08) An Austro-Hungarian statoman, bom at 
Lettowitz, Moravia. He entered the diplomatic 
service in 1854 and was attached to the lega- 
tions at Mimich, Berlin, and London. In 1871 
he was temporarily in charge of the Austrian 
Embassy at Rome, and from 1874 to 1870 he 
was Minister to Copenhagen. In 1880 he was 
made Ambassador to St. Petersburg In the 
following year he took the post of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Austna-Hungary, made va- 
cant by the death of Baron Haymerle. His 
policy was directed towards strei^hening the 
friendly relations with Russia In 1882 he was 
instrumental in bringing Italy into the Triple 
Alliance (with Austria and Germany) on the 
basis of the territorial integrity of the three 
countries. In 1800 the highest Italian order, 
Santissima Annunziata, was conferred upon 
him. He resigned his post in May, 1805, in 
consequence of a conflict with the Hungarian 
Premier, Baron Bftnffy, regarding ecclesiastical 
affairs in Hungary and was appointed member 
for life of the Upper House Consult Memoirs 
of Francis Crispin vol. ii (London, 1912) 

XAXOCSA, k0^6-<fli5. A grand commone of 
Hungary, situated 3 miles from the left bank 
of the Danube, 100 miles by rail south of Buda- 
pest (Map: Hungary, F 3) It has an attrac- 
tive eath^ral with two large towers, an archi- 
episcopal palace with a library of 70,000 
volumes and a herbarium, a Gymnasium, a 
teachers’ seminary, and an astronomical ob- 
servatory. Pop, 1900, 11,380, 1010, 11,738, 
mostly Mag>’ar Catholics, who are chiefly en- 
gaged in tlie fisheries on the Danube and in the 
breeding of cattle. 

XAliOO, ktiPog. The great Alaskan sculpin 
{Myowocephalus) , 1^ to 2^ feet long. See 
SCUI.PIN 

KAIiONG, kfl^5ng (East Indian name). A 
fruit-eating bat. See Fox Bat. 

XALOUSEK, k&^oO-shek, Joseph (1838- 
). A Bohemian historian, bom at Wam- 
burg He was educated at Prague, where he 
lH*came professor of Bohemian history. His 
works in Czech and German deal mostly with 
the history of Bohemian law, such as Etnige 
Orundlagen des hohmisohen Staatsrechts ( 1870) ; 
CeskS stdtnb prdvo (Bohemian Public Law, 
1871; 2d ed, 1802); and a treatise on the 
Bohemian law of inheritance (1804). More 
purely historical are * Behandlung der Oesohichte 
Premysl Ottokars (1874) ; Karl IV (1878), 
Kegni Bohemias Mappa Historioalis (2d ed , 
1804) ; Dooumenta et Rcgistra Civitatis Albas 
Aquas (1880). After 1886 he was editor of the 
Arohtv Cesky, a periodical for Bohemian history. 

KALPA, k&Pp& (Skt., period of time, ritual, 
from kalp, to be fitting) . In Hindu chronology, 
a day of Brahma, whidi, according to Indian be- 
lief, is a period of 4,320,060,000 years of mor- 
tals and measures the duration of the world 


This kalpa consists of 1000 mtihayugos, or great 
ages, each of which is divided mto four yugas, 
c^lcd, in chronological order, K^ta, Treta, Dva- 
para, and Kali. The Kali is the shortest and 
last yuga and comprises 432,000 solar years, 
the Dvapara is double in length, the Treta 
triple, and the Kfta quadmple. The golden 
age was in the Krtayu^, but in succeeding ages 
a deaeration took pla^, until the Kaliyuga, 
of which bhe present time forms a part. See 
Kaliyuga. 

XALPA-SVTBA, k&Fp& soo^tra (Skt., ritual 
manual) In Vcdic literature, the name of 
those Sanskrit works which treat of the cere- 
monial referring to the performance of a Vedic 
sacrifice. (See Veda and Sutra, where books of 
reference are mentioned.) In Jaina literature 
it is the name of the most sacred religious work 
of the Jainas. (See Jainism ) ’l^e author 
was Bhadra Bahu, and the work was composed 
apparently in the seventh century a.d. Con- 
sult: Stevenson, The KalporSutra and Nava 
Tatva (London, 1848) ; Jacobi, The Kalpa-sHtra 
of Bhadrahahu '(Leipzig, 1870) ; Weber, Sacred 
Literature of the Jatns, translated by Smyth 
(Bombay, 1803) ; Schubring, Das Kalpa-sutra, 
die alte Sammlung jinistischer Monchsvor- 
schriften, containing introduction, text, trans- 
lation, and glossary (Leipzig, 1005) ; Mac- 
doncll. History of Sanskrit Literature (London, 
1013). 

KALPI, kkl'p^. See Calpee. 

KAiySOMINE, or CALCIMINE (Lat calx, 
limestone) A composition of zinc white and 
glue sizing mixed with water and applied as a 
finish to the plastered ceilings and side walls of 
rooms. By adding coloring matter any color 
desired mav be pr^uced 

KALTAG, k5l-t5g^. An Alaskan native vil- 
lage on the north bank of the Yukon River, with 
a population of 147 in 1010 (Map. Alaska, 
G 3) . It IS the east end of the E^altag-Unalaklik 
portage, the land route from tlie Y^on valley 
to Nome and the Seward Peninsula, 

KALTENBOEN-STACHAXJ, kfiPten-ht^m- 
st&G'ou, Hanb Karl Georg von (1836-08) A 
Prussian general and minister, born at Magde- 
burg. He was a member of the topographical 
corps in 1861, fought in the campaigns against 
Denmark and Austria, and served as major in 
the Franco-Prussian War. He was made a 
battalion commander in 1874 and a lieutenant 
general in 1888. In 1800 he succeeded Verdy as 
Minister of War and carried through success- 
fully the programme of two years’ service and 
an increase of the regular forces by 70,000. 
He retired in 1893 

XALTENBBUNNEB, kfiPtcn-br^n'ner, Karl 
Adam (1804-67) An Austrian poet, bom at 
Enns. He was long connected wiih tlie govern- 
ment printing establishment at Vienna His 
poems in dialect are his bc^t and include 05- 
derennsische Lieder (184.'>-48). He also wrote 
Die drei Tannen ( 1862) , a very successful drama. 
From manuscripts were published 05 der Enns 
vnd Austf'ia and Qeschichten aus Oberosterreich 
(1880) Consult Josef Wihan, Karl Adam 
Kaltenbrunner als Mundartlichcr Dichter (Linz, 
1004). 

KALUGA, kA-lOO^gk. A government of Great 
Russia, bounded by the government of Moscow 
on the north, Tula on the east, Orel on the 
south, and Smolensk on the west. Area, 11,942 
square miles (Map* Russia, E 4). It has a 
flat surface, and the soil is mostly sandy. The 
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chief river is the Oka, which traverses Kalopa 
for about 200 miles. Amculture is the chfef 
industry and hemp the <mief agricultural prod- 
uct llie output of cereals is hardly sufficient 
to meet the domestic demand Kaluga has vast 
forests, which are exploited to some extent. 
There are a number of mines producing iron 
ore and copper, phosphorite and china clay are 
also worked The manufacturing industries are 
rapidly developing. The chief manufactures are 
] taper, leather, spirits, heropseed and linseed oil, 
matches, and iron products. The commerce is 
also important and is carried on to a large 
extent through the Oka River. Pop., 1912, 
1,430,400 Capital, Kaluga. 

KALUGA. Capital of the Russian mvem- 
nient of the same name, situated on the left 
bank of the Oka, 95 miles southwest of Moscow 
(Map* Russia, E 4). It has an Orthodox 
cath^ral, numerous churches, a convent, and a 
theologic^ semmary. There are extensive 
manufacturing establishments of leather, sail- 
cloth, wax candles, and hempseed and linseed 
oil The commerce is of considerable impor- 
tance and IS carried on mostly with St. Peters- 
burg and the Baltic ports through the Oka, 
the Volga, and the Neva. Pop, 1889, 40,500; 
1905, 51,939, 1911, 54,894. During 1859-68 
the town was the residence of Shamyl when a 
])olitical prisoner. 

KAMA, klL^m&. A river of Russia, the prin- 
cipal affluent of the Volga. It rises in the east- 
ern part of the Government of Vyatka, flows at 
first north, and then, passmg into the Govern- 
ment of Perm, turns southwest and generally 
maintains that direction down to its confluence 
with the Volga, about 40 miles south of Kazan 
(Map: Russia, H 3). Its total length is 1170 
miles, and it is navigable from the mouth of the 
Visherka, 760 miles. Its principal navigable 
tributaries are the Visherka, Tchussovaya, and 
Byelaya from the left and the Vyatka from the 
right. In the spring the Kama increases to 
several times its ordinary width, flooding the 
adjacent country. The l^ma is very rich in 
flsh, especially salmon. It is ice-free for over 
200 days in the year. The traffic is very ex- 
tensive, the principal article of trade being 
timber. The Kama is connected by a canal with 
a tributary of the Dvina, thus forming a part 
of the great waterway connecting the Caspian 
with the White Bea. 

or KlJClSfiVA, kll'm&-da'y&. The 
Hindu Cupid, or god of love. He was the son 
of Brahma, according to some Sanskrit legends, 
or of Dliarma, Virtue, according to others. On 
one occasion when trying to tempt Siva, who 
was undergoing extraordinary acts of asceticism, 
KAma was reduced to ashes ly a flashing gleam 
from the third eye of the enraged god. (See 
Siva.) This is one of the reasons why Kftma 
is known as “the limbless god” in Hindu poetry. 
His wife Rati (voluptuousness) was so grieved 
at his loss that Siva became touched by her 
sorrow and promised that Kftma should be bom 
again as the son of Krishna and Rukmini The 
child was now called Pradyumna, another name 
for CJupid. Kftma is armed with a bow made 
of sugar cane; it is strung with bees, and its 
arrows, five in number, are blossQms of flowers 
which overcome the five smses. His banner is 
decorated with a fish, and he rides on a parrot 
or a yarrow, the sjrmbol of voluptuousness. 
Consult: Dowson, Hindu Mythology (London, 
1879) ; Wilkin^ Umdu Mythology (ib., 1900) ; 
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Macdonell, Hi&tory of SwMkrit Literature (fb., 
1913). 

KAMAKUBA, kft^mft-kTRV'rft (Jap., sickle 
cache, or storehouse) A seacoart village m 
Japan, 12 miles south of Yokohama, in a valley 
inclos^ by hills, with entrances from each 
point of the compass (Map: Japan, A 2). It 
was founded in the seventh century aj>. Yori- 
tomo, the famous general, who bemme Shogun 
in 1185, made it his capital, and it remained 
for nearly 400 years the political centre of 
Japan, the residence of most of the shoguns, 
and the scene of much bloodshed and unrest. 
Having so often suffered by fire and civil war, 
it baa little to-day to attot its bygone great- 
ness. It had cea^ to be a town of any im- 
portance long before lyeyasu conquered the 
^wanto and fixed his residence at Yeddo 
(Tokyo). It is now a place of great resort for 
its natural beauties, its still large number of 
famous relics, and its Shinto and Buddhist 
shrines. One mile distant stands the famous 
bronze image of Dat-Butau (Great Buddha), 49 
feet, 7 inches high, cast in the year 1252 ax» 
and visited annually by thousands of tourists, 
both native and foreign. 

KAMAOiA, kft-mfiTft, or KAMEEOJk, kft- 
m&Ta (Hind, kamlla). A medicine fairly effi- 
cient against tapeworm. It consists of the 
orange-colored powdered glands and hairs from 
the capsules of Mallotus phxltpptnen8%8, a small 
tree of the order Euphorbiacete, which grows 
wild in Abyssima, Australia, eastern China, 
southern Arabia, and India 

KAMAL-UD-DiM ISMA^IL ISPAHANI, 
kft^mftl-vd-d^ 6s'ma-6l esTft-hh'n§ ( Y-1237 ) . A 
Persian poet He was bom at Ispahan, the son 
of Jamal-ud-Din Abd-ur Kazzak, himself a 
poet of some merit, and was carefully educated. 
Not only talented, but wealthy, Kamal-ud-Din 
was noted for generosity and public spirit until 
his confidence was abuscid by those whoso bene- 
factor he had been. He b^ame misanthropic, 
and, assuming the garb of a Suh, m retired to 
a hut in the suburbs of Ispahan. Here he won 
the esteem of those by whom he was surrounded, 
and when the army of the Mongol Uktai Khan, 
the son of Genghis Khan, seized the city, the 
poor concealed their treasures in a well in the 
courtyard of Kamal-ud-Din’s hermitage A 
young Mongol accidentallv discovered this fact, 
and, in the attempt to force the poet to give 
^et more mon^, I^mal-ud-Din was tortured to 
death, writing, according to tradition, a qua- 
train of expostulation on his wall with his own 
blood. He was the author of a treatise on the 
bow and of other works, but his fame rests on 
his DiioOn (edited in lithograph at Bombay), 
which comprises eulogies of his patrons, as 
well as ghazals and quatrains Selected qua- 
trains have been translated into English verse 
by Gray and Mumford in their Hundred Love- 
Songs of Kamal-ud-Dm of Ispahan (New York, 
1904). Consult Browne, iMerary History of 
Persia (New York, 1906) 

KAMBALV, k&mbB'lS7, KAKBALITC. 
KANBAIiTT, CAllBAI.tr, OAMBAIiKCH 
(Mongol Khanhalighy the Khan’s city). Vari- 
ous forms of the name of the capital of China 
during the Mongol or Yuen dynasty, founded 
by Kublai Khan It was captured by Genghis 
lOian in 1215; in 1264 it be^me the residence 
of Kublai and continued to be the capital until 
1368, when the Mongols were driven out by 
Hung-wu (q.v.). It corresponded in part to 
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that portion of Peking which is known as the 
Tatar Citv It was visited and described by 
Marco Polo and other Europeans in the thir- 
teenth century and was the archiepiscopal seat 
of Friar John of Montecorvino Consult Henry 
Vule, Cathay and the Way Thither (Hakln}% 
Society, London, 1866), and Marco Polo, Travels 
(New York, 1904). 

KAMCHATKA, kkm-ch&t^. A peninsula 
at the eastern end of Siberia, extending in a 
southerly direction between Bering Sea and the 
Sea of Okhotsk from lat. 51* N. to about 60* 
N It is about 700 miles long and varies in 
width from 70 to 250 miles (Map: Asia, S 3). 
Area, 104,433 square miles. The northern part 
is an extension of the great northern lowland 
of Eurasia, the tundra. The remainder of the 
peninsula is chiefly mountainous — ^physically an 
extension of the Stanovoi Mounteins, but of 
different origin. The central ridge does not ex- 
tend through the entire length of the peninsula, 
but only to about lat 57* N East of the 
central ndge is the volcanic chain. The highest 
point of peninsula is the extinct volcano 
Itchinskaya (16,020 feet). There are known to 
exist 12 active volcanoi^ in Kamchatka, all east 
of the central ridge, and 26 extinct volcanoes, 
also mostly in the eastern part of the peninsula 
The highest of tlie active volcanoes are the 
Klutchevskaya (over 16,000 feet) and the Great 
Shivelyutch (over 10,000 feet). The mountains 
are clothc*d in snow, which gives rise to glaciers. 
The southern part of the central ridge is com- 
posed chiefly of granites, syenites, porphyries, 
and crystalline slates, while in the north Ter- 
tiary sandstone and volcanic rocks are most 
prominent The volcanic origin of the penin- 
sula IS also manifested by the numerous hot 
springs The rivers of Kamchatka mostly take 
their rise in the central chain and flow either 
into Bering Sea or the Sea of Okhotsk An ex- 
ception is presented by the river Kamchatka 
(325 miles long), which flows northeast through 
a A alley between the central range and the vol- 
canic chain, and then turns eastward, emptying 
into Bering Sea. While the annual average 
temperature is very low, the winters are not 
veiy severe. Tlie climate of the western part of 
the peninsula is perceptibly colder than that of 
the eastern part, the difference being due to 
the floating iov and cold currents of the Sea of 
Okhotsk Tlie annual average temperature at 
Petropavlovsk (on the east coast in about lat. 
63® N ) 18 about 36®, ranging from about 54® 
in July to 18* in January. In the valleys of 
the interior the range is somewhat greater The 
precipitation is very abundant, and winter lasts 
for about nine months. Kamchatka, notwith- 
standing, has a rich flora With the exception 
of the tundras in the north, the surface is 
covered with extensive forests, both coniferous 
and deciduous IThe grasses are characterized 
by unusual height. The fauna differs somewhat 
from that of the mainland The chief wild ani- 
mals include the bear, the fox, the sable, the 
ermine, etc Along the coasts are found the 
fur seal, the walrus, and many varieties of fish. 
Of minerals, Kamchatka has native cop^r, iron, 
and sulphur — ^none of them worked. The prin- 
cipal occupations of the inhabitants are fldiing 
and hunting, all attempts at agriculture having 
practically failed on account of the unfavorable 
climatic conditions. Fish is the staple of the 
peninsula The commerce is controlled by a 
trading company, and must of the imports come 


from the United States. Barter trade prevails 
almost exclusively outside of Petropavlovsk, the 
capital. The population, 7270 in 1900, is com- 
posed of Kamchadales, Koryaks, Tchuktehis, 
and Russians. The Kamchadales are found in 
the central and southern parts of the peninsula 
They are about 4000 in number and speak a 
language r^^rded by some authorities as stand- 
ing almost by itself. Physically they belong to 
the Siberian section of the Mongolian race and 
are small-statured but strongly built The Kam- 
chadales are fishermen and hunters Of' the ap- 
pearance, manners, and morals of the Kamcha- 
dales, the earlier writers have transmitted no 
very pleasing record; but Erman (1833, 1871) 
and Kennan (1870, 1879) praise their hospital- 
ity, honesty, and good behavior Their musical 
and dramatic talent was noted by Steller in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century Their 
native religion was a well-marked shamanism 
The Kamchadales are becoming more and more 
Russianized, and the religion of most of them 
is now nominally the Orthodox Like many 
other Siberian peoples, they are liy no means so 
near disappearance as is commonly supposed 
The Koryaks and the Tchuktehis are found 
chiefly north of 67* and still profess shamanism 
to some extent. The Russians are found in Pe- 
tropavlovsk, which has the best roadstead of 
the peninsula, Verkhne-Kamchatsk and Nizhne- 
Kamchatsk, in the valley of the Kamchatka 
River, and a few other settlements Tlie Rus- 
sians first came into Kamchatka at the end of 
the seventeenth century and founded a number 
of settlements at the beginning of the following 
century. Consult: Petetmanns Mitteilungen 
(Gotha, 1891); De Benyovsky, Ueniotrs and 
Travels, translated by Nicholson (New York, 
1893 ) , Hamilton, ^'Kamchatka,*' in Hcott%sh Oeo- 
graphtcal Magazine, vol. xv (Edinburgh, 1899), 
with bibliography; R. J. Bu^, Reindeer, Dogs, 
and Snowshoes (New York, 1871) , George 
Kennan, Tent Life in Siberia (ib., 1910). Sei* 
Kobiaks; Lamuts; Tchtjktcht 

KAME. The name given to low hills com- 
posed of glacial sands and gravels arranged in 
stratified order. Karnes frequently occur in the 
vicinity of the terminal moraines that mark the 
retreat of the continental ice sheets of the Pleis- 
tocene period. They were formed probably by 
the streams which issued from the edge of the 
ice and which deposited their burden of mud 
and sand along the ice front The subsequent 
retreat of the glacier has left them as more or 
less isolated bills and ridges which range from 
a few feet to 100 feet above the neighboring 
surface. See Drift; Glacial Period. 

KAMEHAMEHA, k&-m&'h&-m5^5.. The 
name of several kings of the Hawaiian Islands 
— Kamehaheha I, called Nui (the Great) 
(1736-1819), was the first King of all the 
Hawaiian Islands. For the details of his reign, 
see Hawaiian Islands — ^Kameiiambiia II. 
called Liholiuo (1797-1824), has also lieen 
fully treated under Hawaiian Islands — 
Kahehameha III, called Kauikeaouli (1813- 
54), succeeded his brother Kamehameha in 1824. 
While under the influence of William Richards 
(q.v.) he issued in 1840 the first written Ha- 
waiian constitution, which was replaced in 1852 
by a more perfect instrument Kamehameha 
III was repeatedly involved in difficulties with 
foreimi countries. The British Consul, Richard 
Charlton, labored persistently to secure the an- 
nexation of the idfmds by his country, but ulti- 
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mately was disavowed by Great Britain. France 
also threatened the country, so that in 1851 the 
King placed his kingdom provisionally under 
the protection of the United States. — ^K aioe- 
HAifEiiA i V, called Alexander Lihouho ( 1834- 
03), ascended the throne in 1855. He was one 
of the most beloved of his dynasty. The cotmtry 
suffered during his reign on account of the im- 
possibility of concluding a treaty of reciprocity 
with the United States During his reign the 
English language was introduced in place of 
Hawaiian in the public schools — ^Kambhameha 
V, called Lor (1830-72), was the last of his 
dynasty He was reactionary and in 1864 pro- 
mulgated a constitution of his own. See Ha- 
waiian Isla nds 

TT A urBnHTAurB'H Aj ORDER OF. An Hawaiian 
order w'lth three classes, in honor of Kame- 
hameha 1, founded in 1864 by Kamehameha V. 
Its insignia are a white enameled cross with gold 
rays surmounted by a crown. The device is E 
Hookanala (Be a man). 

KAHEKE, kft^me-kc, Arnold Karl Georg 
VON (1817-03). A Prussian general. He was 
bom at Pasewalk, entered the army in 1834, and 
was Prussian attache at Vienna from 1856 to 
1858. He became colonel in 1861, major general 
soon after, and was chief of staff to the Second 
Army Corps in the Austrian campaign of 1866. 
During the Franco-Prussian War he fought as 
lieutenant general in command of the Four- 
teenth Infantry Division at Spichem and Gravt;- 
lotte, captured a number of fortresses, such as 
MontmMy and M^zi^res, and had charge of the 
engineering operations around Paris The for- 
mer fort of Woippy near Metz was named after 
him. From 1873 to 1883 he was Minister of 
War 

KAJCEK, kd^mm. A town of Germany. See 
Gahln 

KAHENETZ-FODOLSE, kd-me-nySts^ p5- 
ddlsk^ Capital of the Russian Government of 
Podolia, situated on a peninsula formed by the 
Smotritch, an affluent of the Dniester, 235 miles 
northwest of Odessa (Map: Russia, C 5). It is 
divided into two parts, one situaW on an emi- 
nence and the other at the foot of the elevation. 
The city is the beat of an Orthodox and of a 
Roman Catholic bishop The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, built in 1361, 
IS surmounted by a minaret added by the Turks, 
who used the edifice as a mosque from 1672 to 
1699. To the west of the town is the once 
strongly fortified castle, surrounded with mas- 
sive castellated walls. The fortifications were 
razed m 1813. There are two theatres, an Or- 
thodox and a Roman Catholic theol(^cal semi- 
nary, a monastery, and two convents. The com- 
merce and manufactures are insignificant Pop., 
1912, 49,611, of whom nearly 50 per cent were 
Jews. ^menetz-Podolsk ivas one of the prin- 
cipal fortresses of Poland. In the sevent^th 
century it was for a time in the iKisseBsion of 
the Turks. In 1795, after the third partition of 
Poland, tiie town b^amc Russian. 

EAXEHZ, k&^m5nts. A town of the King- 
dom of Saxonv, Germany, situated on the Blame 
Elster, 21 miles northeast of Dresden (Map: 
Germany, F 3). it has four fine churches, in- 
cluding one Wendish, a town hall with a library 
and collection of eodesiastical antiquities, and a 
hoiqpital dedicated to the memory of Lessing, 
who was bom here in 1729. There is also a 
doth-makers’ school. The chief products of 
K^wigiiK are doth, hats, printing machinery, ce- 


ment, pottety, and glassware. Pop., 1900, 9726; 
1910, 11,533. 

XAMEBTTN, kR'me-T65n^ or CAXEBOOH. 
A German protectorate on the west coast of Cen- 
tral Africa, bounded by Lake Chad on the north, 
French Congo on the east, French Congo and the 
Spanish Rio Mufii on the south, and the Bight of 
Biafra and Nigeria on the west (Map: Congo, 
Belgian, B 1 ) . Area 305,000 square miles. The 
narrow coastel plain, about 200 miles long, is 
fiat, partly swampy in the southern part. In 
the north the land rises to 13,000 feet in the 
volcanic mountain group of Kamcrun Between 
the coast repon and the hinterland extends an 
elevated region from 90 to 125 miles in width, 
covered with impassable forests. The hinter- 
land, or interior, which has not been fully ex- 
plore, is a vast grass-covered plateau ranging 
in altitude from 2000 to 4000 feet and assuming 
a more mountainous character in the north to- 
wards Adamawa (qv), where it attains an 
altitude of some 0800 feet. The country is 
watered by many rivers fiowmg to the coast and, 
as a rule, interniptc'd by numerous rapi^. Tlie 
chief of these rivers include the Sanaga, drain- 
ing the central part of the country and entering 
the ocean south of Duala; the Kamerun, which 
flows through the mounteinous region of the 
same name and is joined at its mouth by the 
Mungo and a number of other streams* the 
Njong, south of the Ranaga. and the Djah, in 
the southwestern part of the colony Along the 
coast lowland much rain, mostlv in two seasons 
corresponding to our winter and summer, and 
a high temperature make a disagreeable climate, 
especially for the foreigner. The rain diminishes 
to the north, and the temjierature, because of 
the altitude, is moderated, so that safer condi- 
tions of living exist 

The inhabitants of the interior, especially 
towards Adamawa, are well advanced in agri- 
culture. They cultivate large farms of com, 
tobacco, manioc, vams, etc The European plan- 
tations are confined to the coast region and 
produce chiefly cacao, tobacco, coffee, and rice. 
Only the first two products are raised in suffi- 
cient quantities for export. In 1912 there were 
about 40,000 acres in plantations, of which about 
25,000 acres were under cacao. The development 
of the colony has so far been very slow, although 
in natural resources Kamerun ranks probably 
first among German colonial possessions. One 
, reason for this slow advancement is found in the 
lack of labor, and in the fact that German au- 
thority is hardly recognized beyond the coast 
region The natives, who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would furnish the necessary labor, 
are reluctant to work on German plantations, 
on account of the cruelty manifested by indi- 
vidual planters Another and more important 
reason is that the inhabitants of the hinterland, 
the most intelligent in the colony, arc still 
tributary to the Emir of Yola, and their trade 
goes mostly te British Nigeria. The military 
forces maintained at present in the colony are 
not sufficient to establish German authority in 
the interior, and communication between the 
coast region and the interior is maintained only 
through the natives. In spite of these unfavor- 
able circumstances the trade of the colony is 
growing, although, as in most German colonies, 
the imports are increasing at a faster rate than 
the exi^rts. The chief exports are rubber, palm 
oil and kernels, ivory, cocoa, cola nuts, and 
tobacco. The imports consist largely of textiles^ 
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food products, hardware, beverages, instruments, 
machinery, etc. The exports rose from $882,017 
in 1896-07 to $5,600,000 in 1912, while the 
imports increased during the same period from 
$1,403,100 to $8,100,000. The chief seaport is 
the cify of Duala, formerly known as Kamerun. 
The shipping amounted in 1912 to 1,733,000 tons, 
over one-half of which was carried in German 
veasels 

The colony is under the administration of a 
Governor appointed by the crown and assisted 
by a council of three representative merchants. 
There are four districts — ^Duala, Victoria, Edea, 
and Kribi. The seat of the government was re- 
moved, in April, 1901, from Duala to Biica 
The military force of the colony consists of 1100 
colored troops and 100 whites. The revenue, 
chiefly from customs, is about $3,700,000, to which 
the German government adds about $1,500,000 
annually. Besides Duala and Buea, the chief 
settlements in the coast region are Victoria 
and Rio del Rey. The total length of railway 
in 1912 was 150 miles Duala is connected 
by cable with Bonny in Nigeria and thus with 
Europe. The population of tlie colony is esti- 
mated at 3,050,000 The inhabitants of the 
coast region and forest regions belong to the 
Bantu (qv ) race and consist of a number of 
trilies, amung which the Dualla are pi eminent 
The Dualla are engaged in trade and agiuul- 
ture and do some wood carving. Tlie inhabit- 
ants of the interior are Sudanese, intermingled 
with Fulah 

In July, 1884, several German merchants by 
treaty with the native chiefs of Duallaland ob- 
tained possession of that region, which they 
transferred in the same year to the German 
government. The boundary lines were fixed by 
treaties with Great Britain in 1885, 1886, and 
1893, and with France in 1885, 1894, 1901, 1902, 
1908, and 1911 Scandals in connection with 
maladministration and the oppression of natives 
were brought to light in 1906. Kamerun was 
invaded by a British expeditionary force during 
the European War of 1914, and several small 
towns were captured See War tn Europe. 

Bibllogpraphy. Various articles in the Olohus 
(Brunswick, 1879 et seq ) ; Allan, The Land of 
Dudllaa; Life in the Cameroons (Newcastle, 
1885) ; Reichenow, Die deutsche KoJonie Kame- 
run (2d ed., Berlin, 1885) ; Buchner, Kamerun 
(Leipzig, 1887) ; Schwarz, Kamerun (2d ed , ib., 
1888) ; Iliibler, Zur KHmaiologie von Kamerun 
(Munich, 1896); Dominik, Kamerun (Berlin, 
1901). 

KAHEBIIN, kfl'me-roHn^ or CAMEBOOK. 
A mountain group of Africa, considered to be 
the highest elevation on the west coast of that 
continent (Map: Congo, Belgian, A 2). It is 
situated in the western part of the German Pro- 
tectorate of Kamerun, in lat. 4® to 4® 28' N. and 
long. 9® to 9® 30' E., and occupies an area of 
about 760 square miles. The mountains are of 
volcanic formation and reach, in their highest 
peak, Albcrtspitze or Fako, an altitude of 13,370 
feet, where snow appears. The extinct volcan<^ 
number about 28. The lowest slopes are in- 
habited and are covered with dense forests of 
palms and other trees. 

KAHES, Henry Home, liORo. See Home. 

KAMICHI, k&-m6^chA. See Screamer. 

XAMIMITBA. k&'m5-m6o^r&, Hikonojo, 
Baron (1849-1916). A Japanese admiral, bom 
in Satsuma. He commanded a cruiser in the 
Chino- Japanese War of 1894-96, became vice 


admiral in 1903, and on the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War received command of the 
second Japanese s^adron On Aug. 14, 1904, 
he engag^ the Russian Vladivostok cruisei 
squadron off Ulsan in Korea, sank the Rurik, 
and compelled the other two vessels to retreat 
to Vladivostok. (See Russo-Japanese War ) 
For his services he was made Baron and wa-* 
decorated with the Grand Cordon of the Risini; 
Sun and the First Class of the Golden Kite 
I.*ater he was promoted to l>e a full admiral 
(1910), commanded the first squadron, and in 
1911 was made Supreme Military Councilor 

KAMINISTIQUIA, ka'm!-nIs-tf-kc^A. A 
Canadian river, rising southwest of Lake Nipi- 
gon, Ontario, flowing south and east into 
Thunder Bay, Lake Superior, at Fort William 
(Map* Ontario, H 8) On its course occur the 
Kakabeka Falls (qv.) The Kaministiquia and 
its tributaries formed routes from tlie north- 
west by which Indians brought their furs to the 
traders. 

KAM'LOOPS (confluence) An incorporated 
city and the capital of Yale District, British 
Columbia, Canada, situated at the confluence of 
the north and south branches of the Thompson 
River, 250 miles by rail northeast of Vancouver, 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway (Map* Brit- 
ish Columbia, D 4) It was founded by the 
Northwest Fur Companv in 1811, it was incor- 
porated in 1892 and is the distributing centre 
of a large grazing, mining, hunting, and sport- 
ing district It has lumber mills, a cigar fac- 
to^, brewery, bottling plant, brickvard, cold- 
storage plant, railioad and machine shops, mu- 
nicipal water works, a fire department, park, 
and electric-lighting plant It also contains the 
district courthouse and jail, the land and regis- 
try offices of the Dominion and Pro\incial gov- 
ernments, a Roman Catholic convent, an old 
men's home, and a hospital, and is a favorite 
health resort. Points of interest in the vicinity 
are Kamloops Lake, an Indian village at the 
base of Paul’s Peak (3570 feet), and mineral 
springs. Pop, 1911, 3772. 

KAMLOOPS TBOUT. A variety of the 
stcelhead {Salmo gaiidneri, var. kamloopa) 
found in Thompson River, Okanagan and Koote- 
nay lakes, and other vaters of southern-central 
British Columbia. See Steetjifad. 

KAMMEBSE E. See Attersee. 

KAMF AN EBTHAL. See Campanerthal. 

KAMPEN, kUm^m. A town of the Nether- 
lands, Province of (Weryssel, near the mouth of 
the Yssel, at the terminus of the Netherlands 
Central Railroad (Map Netherlands, D 2). 
The old fortifications have been converted into 
pleasant walks, only the ancient gateways, one 
of them dating from the fourteenth century, be- 
ing retained. The fourteenth-century church of 
St. Nicholas is regarded as one of toe three 
best examples of mediaeval architecture in Hol- 
land. The Roman Catholic church of St. Mary, 
built in the fourteenth century, and the town 
hall, restored in 1543, with library and art 
collection, are also notable. Among the educa- 
tional institutions are a Dutch Informed theo- 
logical seminary, a Gymnasium, a school of de- 
sign, and a military school. The town manu- 
factures machinery, harness, paper, and bricks, 
engages in shipbuilding, and has a good trade 
in dairy products Steamers run da&y to Am- 
sterdam, Deventer, Enkhuizen, and Zwolle. The 
town owns Kampen Island, the revenue from 
which practically pays all expenses of govern- 
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m«iit and relieves the people of taxes. Eampen 
was formerly one of the Hanseatic towns, with 
a flourishing commerce, which declined when 
sand filled up the mouth of the Yssel. Since 
the middle of the nineteenth century the river 
has been kept open by means of jetties, and 
the town is again prospering Pop., 1900, 
10,664; 1010, 19,746. 

KAICFEN, k&m^pen, Nikolaas Godfbiso 
VAN (1776-1839). A Dutch scholar and his- 
torian. He was bom in Haarlem, was reared in 
Germany, made an extensive study of languages 
and literature, and was for a time connected 
with the editorial staff of the Leidache Courant, 
In 1810 he was appointed professor of the 
German language in the University of Leyden, 
and in 1829 professor of the Dutch language 
and literature in the Amsterdam Athenseum. 
He published: Oeachtedenta ran de franaohe 
heerahappxj tn Europa (1815-23); Beknopte ge~ 
achtedenta der letteren en toetenachappen in de 
"Nederlanden, enz (1821-26); Oeaohtedema der 
Nederlandera huiten Europa (1831-33); and 
other works. Consult the biography by MUller 
(1840) 

KAMPF, kflmpf, Arthub (1864- ). A 

German portrait, historical, and genre painter. 
He was bom at Aix-la-Ghapelle and studied 
under Janssen at the Dusseldorf Academy. At 
first regarded as the successor of Menzel in the 
field of historical painting, Kampf quickly de- 
veloped strong individuality and turned to mod- 
em life for his material. His color is harmo- 
nious, but subordinate to his draftsmanship, 
which in power and sureness is his best quality. 
Hanking as one of the foremost portrait painters 
in Germany, he is especially known by his por- 
traits of Emperor William II, a fine specimen 
of which was exhibited in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, m 1909. Among his his- 
torical compositions are: **Blessing the Volun- 
teers of 1813,” Karlsruhe Gallery; “Frederick 
the Great Speaking to his Generals,” Diisseldorf 
Gallery, “A People’s Sacrifice, 1813,” Leipzig 
Museum His other works include “Two Sis- 
ters,” Kaven4 Gallery, Berlin, and “Benevo- 
lence,” both exhibited at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in 1909; “Before the Chapel of Kevelaer,” 
Dresden Gallery, “Bridge Building’, mural 
paintings in the County Hall (Kreishaus) at 
Aix-la-Chapelle and in the New Royal Libraiy 
at Berlin. Professor Kampf was elected presi- 
dent of the Berlin Academy and received great ^ 
gold medals at Berlin, Dre^en, and Barcelona 

KAMPF DM BOM, kflmpf ym rOm, Ein 
(Ger., A Struggle for Rome). The best-known 
novel by Felix Dalin (1876). 

XAMFHADSEN, kftmp^ou'zcn, Adolf 
(1829-1909). A German Protestant theologian, 
tom at Solingen and educated at Bonn In 
1855, as private secretary to Bunsen, he assisted 
him in his great Bibelwerk, At the same time 
he was privatdocent at Heidelberg, and in 1863 
he became professor of theology at Bonn. He 
was especially prominent in the revision of 
Luther’s version of the Bible and wrote: Daa 
Lied Moaea (1862) ; Dxe Hagxographen dea alien 
Bundea Uberaetzt (1868) ; Daa Buoh Darnel und 
die neuere Qeachichtaforachung (1893) ; Die he- 
nohixgte Lutherhibel (1894); Daa Verhdlinia 
dea Menachenopfers eur taraeliitaohen Religion 
(1896); The Book of Darnel^ a critical edition 
of the Hebrew and Aramaic text (1896). 

XAMPTD'UCOH (from Gk Kapwrit, kamp- 
io§p flexible + o5Xof, ouloa, thick). A kind of 


floorcloth, made of india rubber and cork. Pow- 
dered cork is heated and kneaded up with tho 
caoutchouc and then made into sheets by passing 
throug h cylin der rollers heated with steam. 

XdJKPTZ, k&mts, Kabl Albrecht Chrih- 
TOPH Heinrich von (1769-1849). A German 
statesman, bora at ScWerin, Mecklenburg. He 
began his public life in the service of his native 
state, but in 1804 accepted a position as asso- 
ciate judge at the court of Wetzlar and thcncc*- 
forth continued in the service of Prussia He 
became widely known through the burning of his 
Code of Police Law by the students at the Wart- 
burg Festival in 1817, and in 1820 he made him- 
self universally disliked the German Liberals 
because of his zeal in carrying out the reaction- 
ary policy of Prussia which followed the murder 
of Kotzebue. From 1832 to 1838 he was Minis- 
ter of Justice. His writings include: Kodex 
der Qendarmerxe (1815); a number of works 
on Mecklenburg and Prussian law, including 
Cxvxlrecht der Uerzogtumer Mecklenburg ( 1805) , 
Aktenmaaaxge Daratellung der pteuaaxaohen Oe- 
aeizrevxaton (1842) , Zuaammenaiellung der drei 
Entwdrfe dea preuaaxschen Strafgeaetzbuoha 
(1846). 

KAMTCHATKA. See Kamchatka 

KANADA, ko-ndMa (Skt., atom eater, from 
kanOf atom -f od, to eat) A celebrated thinker 
of ancient India, founder of the atomic school, 
or Vaiseshika (from vxQeaha, particularity) sys- 
tem of Hindu philosophy His name seems 
ori^nally to have lieen besto\\ed upon him as 
a nickname, but, if so, it has supplanted his real 
name. Besides this he was also dubbed Atom 
Devourer, ELana-bhaksha, Kapa-bhuj. Accord- 
ing to some he was identical with the sago 
Kadyapa, as holding the individuality of single 
spirits as distinct from the Supreme Spirit. 
Consult Macdonell, History of Sanaknt Litera- 
ture (London, 1913). See Vaiseshika. 

XANTAGAWA, k&'na-gilVA (Jap, golden 
stream). A prefectural town of Jiman, on the 
Bay of Tokyo, near Yokohama (Map: Japan, 
F 6). It IS on the Tokaido, or East Sea Road, 
which connects Tokyo with Kyotb, and also on 
the railway. Pop., about 16,000. Its only im- 
portance is the fact that it was the official site 
of the treaty port; but, lieing on the great higii- 
way along which the great daimyos and their 
numerous armed retainers were daily passing 
(foreigners were unnecessarily exposed to then 
hostility and constant attacks), the Japanese' 
government was much pleased when the foreign 
community moved '‘acrost) the Strand” to Yoko- 
hama. 

KANAKA, Xfin^k-kfl or k&-iiftk^& (Hawaiian, 
man ) . A term used at first by the white sailors 
and traders to designate the natives of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and later on all Poljmesian 
slaves, contract laborers, etc Some ethnolo- 
gists ( 64 ^., Peschel in 1874) employed the term 
to denote the Hawaiians, others (eg. Quatre- 
fages and Topmard m 1870-78) spoke of the 
“Kanaka or Polynesian race,” using it in the 
widest sense. It is now in colloquial use in the 
sense of Polvnesians generally; it is rarely used 
in the Pacific islands except in the French pos- 
sessions, where canacque is the common desig- 
nation of all th e islanders regardless of race. 

KANANDB, k^nk-ndOr^, or GANNANOBE. 
A municipal seaport and militair station of the 
Malabar District, Madras, British India, 58 
miles north of Calicut (Map: India, C 7). Thu 
town stands at the head of a bay with an an- 



cliorage 2 mileB from tiie shore. Once a great 
mart, Kananur has lost much of its importonce. 
It manufactures cotton textiles. Besides pepper, 
grain, and timber, the nei^borhood proauces 
immense quantities of coconuts, which are 
largely exported northward. Kananur has been 
a British possession since 1783, when it was 
taken from Tippu Sultan. Pop., 1001, 27,811; 
1911, 28,957. 

KANABE8E, The southwestern 

section of the Dravidian peoples of southern 
Hindustan They number some 10,000,000 and 
inhabit the table-land of Mysore, a part of south- 
ern Bombay, and the Kanara country on the 
southeast coast north of the Malayalim. They 
are one of the civilized Dravidian peoples, pos- 
sessing an alphabet derived from the ancient 
Hindu and a written literature, some of whose 
chief works go back to the twelfth century. 
Their language, like the Tamil and Telugu, is a 
member of the Dravidian group of tongues, and 
it scarves as the vernacular of over 10,000,000 
persons. See Dbavidtans. 

Bibliography. There are several Kanarese 
poetical anthohigies; one was published by Kit- 
tel (Mangalore, 1874). A sketch of the Kana- 
rese literature will be found in the introduction 
to the grammar of the language issued by Rice, 
Ndga Varmmd*8 KarndteSra Bhdaha-Bhilshana 
(Bangalore, 1884) Consult also* B L Rice, 
“Early Kannade Authors,” in Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety Journal, vol. xv (n. s, London, 1883) ; A. 
S Mud-Bhatkal, Modem Canarcae Grammar Ex- 
plained in Engltah (Karwar, 1899) ; Ferdinand 
Kittel, Grammar of the Kannada Langwige in 
English (ib, 1903); British Museum, Depart- 
ment of Oriental I^inted Books and Manu- 
scripts, Catalogue of the Kannada, Badaga, and 
Kurg Bools, compiled by L. D Barnett (ib, 
1910). For a lexicon, consult Ferdinand Kittel, 
Kannara-Englvsh DtcHonary (Mangalore, 1894), 
and J. Bucher, Kdnnaror English Bchool Diction- 
aiy (ib, 1899) 

XANABIS, k&-naMs, Konstantine (1790- 
1877). A native of the island of Ipsara, in the 
Greek Archipelago, distinguished for his ex- 
ploits in the Greek War of Independence. In 
June, 1822, he blew up the Turkish admiral’s 
ship in the Strait of Chios to avenge the cruel- 
ties which the Turks had perpetrated on the 
Greeks of that island. In November of the same 
year he burned the Turkish admiral’s ship in 
the harbor of Tenedos His native island of 
Ipsara having been ravaged, he took revenge 
(August, 1824) by burning a large Turkish 
frigate and some transport ships which were 
carrying troops to Samos, and thereby saved 
Samos from the calamity which Chios and Ip- 
sara had undergone In 1825 he form<*d the bold 
design of burning the Egyptian fleet in the har- 
bor of Alexandria, where it lay ready to carry 
troops to the Peloponnesus, and only an unfa- 
vorable vrind prevented his success. In 1827 he 
represented his island in the National Legisla- 
ture and later was appointed to important com- 
mands by Capo d’lstria. In 1848 he was Minis- 
ter of Marine and president of the cabinet, took 
part in the revolution of 1862, and held office 
repeatedly under the new King, Prince George 
of Denmark, his last ofiicial position being that 
of president of the cabinet and Minister of Ma- 
rine from June, 1877, till his death, on 
September 15. 

XABTAUJ, k&•nouj^ or XUlTNrOJ. An an- 
cient city of British India, capital of the per- 
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gunnah of the same name, in the District of 
Farrukhabad, 65 miles north-northwest of Luck- 
now, on the Kali Nadi, about 5 miles above its 
junction with the Ganges. At present the plact* 
is little more than an expanse of ruins covering 
a semicircle at least 4 miles in diameter. The* 
few poor people now in the city live in mud 
huts built up against the old walls. The pres- 
ent town is about 1 mile long and % broad, 
with a ruined fort of no great antiquity. The 
most remarkable buildings are two handsome 
Mohammedan mausoleums, erected in honor of 
Bala Pir and his son about 1650. Kanauj (for- 
merly Kfinyakubja) was formerly one of the 
greatest as well as the oldest of Indian cities, 
and Lower Bengal is said to have been Hmdu- 
ized as early as the ninth century bc. by five 
Brahmans from this place, from whom all the 
Brahmans in the Lower Provinces now claim to 
trace their descent. ITntil about the twelfth 
century A.D. it continued to be the chief city 
of India, despite its capture both by Mahmud 
of Ghazni and Muhammad of Ghuri In 1193 
it was attacked by Muizz-ud-Din Muhammad 
ibn Sam, Sultan of Delhi, and of the house of 
Ghuri, who defeated the King of Kanauj and 
oxerthrew his monarchy. After this the history 
of the place consists only of a succession of 
disasters 

KANAWHA (k&-nAV&) BIVEB. A large 
river of West Virginia. Its head stream, l£e 
New River, is formed by the confluence of three 
streams in Ashe County, northwestern North 
(’arolina, whence it flows north-northeast and 
then northwest through the western part of Vir- 
ginia, where it breaks through the Blue Ridge 
and Alleghanies (Map: West Virginia, C 3). 
After receiving Oauley River in Fayette Co, 
W Va, it takes the name of Kanawha (for- 
merly Great Kanawha), flows for about 100 
miles through a picturesque region abounding 
in coal, salt, and iron, and joins the Ohio River 
at Point Pleasant, after a total course of about 
400 miles. Its drainage area is 20,211 square 
miles. By means of a system of movable and 
fixed dams, begun by the Legislature of Virginia 
in 1821 and continued since 1873 by the United 
States government, at a cost, up to 1913, of 
about $5,600,000, slack-water navigation has 
been made possible throughout its course. 

KANAZAWA, k&’na-z&VA The capital of 
the Province of Kaga (qv ), Japan. 

KAN BALTJ . See Kambalu 

KAN^CHUj (East Indian name). The small- 
est of the deerlets or chevrotains (qv ) of the 
family Tragulidie, which inhabits the Malayan 
Islands, and especially Java, whence its name 
{Tragulus javanicus). It is less than a foot 
high, and is gray, becoming reddish on the sides ; 
the underparts white, with a dark stripe running 
up the breast. It lives in the thickets of the 
jungle or roel^ places. During the day it is in 
hiding and displays such astuteness i^nerally 
that the Malays have a saying, “cunning as a 
kanchil.” 

KAN’DAHAB^ or CANDAHAB. The cap- 
ital of the province of the same name in Afghan- 
istan, situated in the southeastern part of the 
country, about 300 miles southwest of Kabul 
(Map* Afghanistan, M 7). This, the largest 
city of Af^anistan, lies at an altitude of nearly 
3500 feet. It is well built, with straight and 
wide streets and fine buildings, surrounded by a 
strong wall with bastions and a citadel It has 
a good water supply. There are more than 17i 
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mosques and 1600 bazars. The chief products 
are silk and felt. The exports are wool, cotton, 
asafoetida, fruit, silk, and horses. In the vicin- 
ity are situated numerous gardens yielding large 
quantities of fruit. Ihe trade is chiefly with 
British India. Pop. (est.), 30,000 Kandahar 
is supposed to have b^n founded ly Alexander 
the Great. For 13 centuries little is known of 
the place. Down to 1747, when the native rule 
was permanently established, Kandahar, with 
brief and precarious intervals of independence, 
was held in turn by Tartary, India, and Persia. 
Kandahar was occupied by the British in 1839, 
and after the fatal retreat of the army from 
Kabul in 1842 it was successfully defended by 
G^eral Nott. It was again entered by the 
British in 1879. In the following year it was 
besieged by Ayub Khan. General Roberts per- 
form^ a memorable march from Kabul and re- 
lieved the town, which he entered on Aug. 31, 
1880 On the following day he dispersed the 
army of Ayub Khan. 

KANDAVXJ, kfln'da-voo^. One of the Fiji 
Islands (q.v ). 

KANDY, kanM6. A fortified town in the 
centre of Ceylon and former capital of the 
island, situat^ 82 miles by rail northeast of 
Colombo (Map* India, D 8). It lies around an 
artificial lake on the top of a hill and contains 
many ancient monuments, including the palace 
of the former King of Kandy, a building of 
laige dimensions and a fine sample of native 
architecture, now partially occupied by the gov- 
ernment. lliere are a number of ancient tem- 
ples, among which the finest is the Daladd Md- 
Lagdtoa (the Temple of the Tooth), named so 
on account of the supposed tooth of Buddha 
which it contains. This temple also deserves 
attention for its ancient manuscripts, written 
chiefly in Pah and Sanskrit A number of 
splendid modem buildings have been erected, 
including the Victoria Jubilee Commemoration 
Building In the vicinity are situated the fa- 
mous ^tanical gardens of Peradenia. Pop., 
1901, 26,519; 1911, 30,148. Consult: Cave, The 
Ruined Cities of Ceylon (London, 1900) ; G. J. 
A Skeen, Guide to Kandy, loith Maps: A Hand- 
book of Information (Colombo, 1903) ; T. B. 
Paraatella, “Sumptuary I^aws and Social Eti- 
quette of the Kandayans,” in Royal Asiatic 
Society, Ceylon Branch, Journal, vol. xxi (ib., 
1909). 

KANE. A borough in McKean Co., Pa., 94 
miles by mil east by south of Erie, on the Penn- 
sylvania, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Kane 
and Elk railroads (Map: Pennsylvania, D 3). 
It is a resort, attractive for its elevated site 
(2210 feet), healthful climate, and good hunting 
and fishing. It contains the Kane Summit Hos- 

i )itaL Kane has large glassworks, bottle works, 
umber mills, and manufactures of brush han- 
dles, saws, cutlery, screen doors and windows, 
etc., and is situab^ in a region rich in oil and 
natural gas. Pop., 1900, 5296; 1910, 6626. 

KANE, Eijsha Kent (1820-57). An Amer- 
ican Arctic explorer He was bom in Philadel- 
phia, received an academic training in that cify, 
entered the University of Virginia, but later 
pursue a course in medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania, graduating in 1842. In July, 
1843, he was appointed an assistant sun^n 
in ^e United States navy and sailed for Cmina 
on the Brandywine with Caleb Cushing, United 
States Minister. At Peking he acted as legation 
surgeon, and after an expSlition to the Philip- 


pine Islands practiced privately in China. He 
served on the west coast of iiirica in 1846-47 
and returned to the United States in time to 
take part in the Mexican War, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself. In May, 1850, he sailed for 
the Arctic Ocean with the first expedition sent 
out by Henry Grinnell (q.v.), of New York, 
imder the command of Lieut. E. J. De Haven, 
in search of Sir John Franklin (q.v.). The two 
ships, the Advance and the Rescue, in company 
with eight English ships searched the region 
around Lancaster Sound. On their return the 
Advance and Rescue were beset m the middle 
of Wellington Channel. They drifted 1050 miles, 
into Bai!& Bay, and after eight months extri- 
cating themselves from the ice, returned to New 
York in September, 1851. With the idea that 
great results might be accomplished by a polar 
expedition scientifically planned, Kane began 
to interest others. Henry Grinnell and George 
Peabody came to his aid, and on May 30, 
1853, he sailed northward in command of the 
Advance, accompanied by Dr. Isaac I. Hayes as 
surgeon. Kane sailed with a double object — to 
search for Sir John Franklin and to extend 
northvard the discoveries of Tnglefield (qv.). 
He proceeded directly up Smith Sound to lat. 
78* 43' N., and he wintered in Van Rensselaer 
harbor, from which point he and Dr. Hayes 
conducted sledge expeditions, as a result of 
which much geographical knowledge was ob- 
tained. One of these sledge journeys led to the 
discovery of the famous Humlioldi glacier (79* 
12' N ). In June, 1854, another party reached 
Cape Constitution, in lat. 80® 35' N., from which 
open water was seen. In May, 1855, the Advance 
was abandoned, and the party after a boat jour- 
ney of 1200 miles reached Upernavik, whence 
they returned to the United States with Lieu- 
tenant Harstene, U S. N , commanding a squad- 
ron sent for ^ne’s rescue. The exiiedition 
resulted in adding more to the knowledge of 
the Arctic regions than any single expedition 
previously undertaken, and Dr. Kane received 
medals from Congress, the Royal Geographical 
Society, and the Soci^^te de G^graphie. He 
publi^ed The United States Onnnell Expedition 
(1854) and The Second Oiinnell Expedition 
(1856). Consult: William Elder, Biography of 
Elisha Kent Kane (Philadelphia, 1857); also 
for domestic life, Margaret Fox, Love Life of 
Dr. Kane (New York, 1866) ; A. W. Greely, 
American Explorers and Travelers (ib., 1894). 

XJkNE, John Kintzino (1795-1858). An 
American jurist and politician, born in Albany. 
He graduated at Yale in 1814, studied law, and 
after 1817 practiced in Philadelphia. In poli- 
tics he was at first a Federalist, but 60 on~ became 
a Democrat, was an ardent supporter of Jackson, 
and vigorously attacked the United States Bank. 
He served on the commission of 1832 to settle 
French indemnities In 1846 he was appointed 
District Judge of Pennsylvania. Kane was an 
able judge, but his commitment of Passmore 
Williamson for contempt under the fugitive 
Slave Law made him very unpopular. He was 
from 1856 until his death president of the 
American Philosophical Society. He was the 
father of Elisha Kent Kane (q.v.). 

KANE, Paul (1810-71). A Canadian artist 
and traveler. He was bom in Toronto, was 
educated at Upper Canada C^ollege, and studied 
art in the Unit^ States (1836-40), and after- 
ward in Rome, Florence, and other Italian ciriea 
He returned to Toronto in 1845, and then tr^v- 
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eled cxtensiTely in the Hudson Bay Territory 
and the Northwest, sketching and making not^ 
on the physical appearance and habits of the 
various Indian tribes with whom he came in 
contact. In 1848 he returned to Canada with a 
valuable collection of Indian curiosities and 
nearly 400 sketches, from which he made many 
oil paintings. A collection of the latter was 
purchased by the Canadian government for the 
Farliament Buildings at Ottawa, and another 
collection is in a private gallery in Toronto. 
Kane embodied many of the results of his ex- 
periences and studies in the following books: 
Incidents of Travel on the North-West Coast 
(1855); Notes of a Sojourn among the Half- 
hrecds and Walla-Walla Indians (1866); The 
Chinook Indians ( 1857 ) , Wanderings of an 
Artist (1850). 

BLANEXO, kk^nk-kd, Kentabo, Viscount 
(1853- ). A Japanese statesman, bom at 

Fuknoka and educate at Harvard University, 
where he graduated in 1878. He became Secre- 
tary of the Japanese Senate (1880), private 
secretary to Marquis Ito, then premier (1885), 
and, after traveling abroad to investigate con- 
stitutional systems, Chief Secretary of the 
House of Peers (1800). In 1801 he was sent 
to Switzerland as a delegate to the International 
Law Conference Subsequently he was appomted 
Vice Minister (1804) and Minister (1808) of 
Agriculture and was Minister of Justice in 1000- 
01. Cn the outbreak of the war with Russia in 
1004 he came to the ITnitcd States in an unoffi- 
cial capacity to arouse American sympathy for 
the Japanese cause In this he was eminently 
successful. To his intervention, as agent for 
Marquis Ito, was generally asen^d the success- 
ful outcome of the peace negotiation at Ports- 
mouth in 1005. (See Russo-Japanese Wab, 
Komuba ) Kaneko had been made Baron in 
1800, after the nar he was created Viscount, 
was decorat<‘d with the Order of the Rising Sun, 
First Class, and was appointed Privy Councilor 
Harvard honored him with the degree of LLD. 

KANEM, kil^n$m or kk-nkm^ A former vas- 
sal state of Wadai, Sudan, occupying the terri- 
tory along the north and east shores of Lake 
('had (Map: Africa, F 3). Its area is estimated 
at from 27,000 to 30,000 square miles. Pop., 
almut 100,000, consisting of Tibbus, Kanembus, 
Kanuris and Araiis The chief settlements are 
Mao, east of the lake, and Mgigmi, at its north- 
west end. Tlie State of Kancm was founded in 
the ninth century, Ix^came Mohammedan in the 
eleventh, in the twelfth extended from the Niger 
to the Nile, reaching south beyond Lake Chad. 
It declined, and became a dependency of the 
Kingdom of Borau (q v ) Kanem is now incor- 
porated with the French Territory of Chad, 
founded in 1000. 

KAN'OABOO^ Any one of several large 
marsupials. The name was given^ by Captain 
Cook, the navigator, to a big animal with a 
small head and fore limbs, but very large tail 
and hind limbs, secured by him at Endeavor 
River, on the northeast coast of Australia, in 
July, 1770. Although he distinctly says that 
“kanguroo.” as he spelled it, was the native 
name, the word is apparently unknown to any of 
the now living aboriginal tribes. It has, how- 
ever, passed into all European languages with 
very little change. When Captain Ckiok’s speci- 
mens reached Europe, they were first described 
as monster jerboas, but Rchreber recognized the 
rdationship to the opossums, and called the 


creature Didelphys giganteus. Very soon after* 
ward (1701) Shaw created a new genus for the 
species and named it Macropus, in allusion to 
the very large feet, contrasted with the small 
fore limbs (hands), and thus has arisen the 
name Macropus giganteus, which designates the 
common gray kangaroo of Australia. With the 
settlement of that continent, and the increased 
knowledge of its fauna, the name **kangaroo” 
was extended to all similar animals until at the 
present time it is the popular designation for 
sevend score spmies of mammals occurring not 
only in Australia and Tasmania, but in New 
Guinea and a number of the smaller near-by 
islands These species resemble one another so 
closely in most important characters that they 
are considered as a subfamily, the Macropodinae, 
of the family Macropodids, the laigest of the 
six families of marsupials. 

Structure. The distinguishing anatomical 
features of the kangaroos are as follows: the 

dental formula is t f, p |, m f , the 

canine teeth being general! v absent; the tore- 
most upper incisors are the largest; there are 
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well-developed eyelashes; the stomach is laige 
and sacculated, like the large intestine, and 
there is a large caicum ; the first toe is wanting, 
while the second and third are very small and 
included in the skin of the fourth, which is very 
large and powerful, much larger than the fifth: 
forefeet with five digits; tail long, stout, and 
hairy; head small with elongated muzzle; ears 
long and ovate; pouch well developed, conceal- 
ing the four teats 

Food and Habits. Kangaroos are entirely 
herbivorous and seem to replace, in the Austra* 
lian region, the deer and antelopes, which are 
entirely wanting there. They are naturally 
timid and inoffensive and rely on the keenness 
of their senses and the rapidity of their flight 
for escape from their enemies. They often sit 
erect, supporting the body on the tripod formed 
by the tail and Wo bind limbs. In this position 
they are alert to see, hear, or smell, and when 
alarmed move off quickly by successive leaps, 
the force of which is derived from the powerful 
hind legs. Under ordinary conditions the dis- 
tance of each leap rather exceeds the total 
length of the animal, but when going at full 
spe^, each leap may be three or four times the 
entire length; moreover, the leaps may exceed 
in height that of the animal when sitting erect. 
Most kangaroos live in open glades and upon 
plains, but some of the smaller species are forest 
lovers, and others frequent rocky places. When 
hard pressed by dogs, the lar^r species defend 
themselves by Peking or striking with the hind 
foot The powerful claw of the fourth toe wrill 
cut a dog like a knife, and one blow, fairly de- 
livered, will kill the average hound. Kangaroos 
have been, and are stiU, so constantly hunted 
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that in manv digtricU they are now extermi- 
nated. In other dietricta they seem to be on the 
increase. They are hunted not only for the 
flesh, which is ezcdUent eating, and the hides, 
which make valuable leather, but also on account 
of the damage which they do by their peculiar 
method of grazing The big incmor teeth of the 
lower jaw dip the grass or leaves like a pair of 
shears. Thus, kangaroos nibble the grass and 
other plants much, closer to the soil than sheep 
or cattle. Although not exactly gregarious, 
kangaroos are often seen in large numbers where 
satisfactory food is abundant. Under such con- 
ditions one or more of the old ones keep a 
sharp lookout for danger. 

The number of young produced at a birth is 
usually one or two, but may be three. When 
bom, they are very small (an inch or less in 
length), blind, naked, and entirdy unable to 
hdp themsdves. They are taken by the mother, 
wiik her lips, and placed in the pouch on a teat 
to which they firmly cling with the mouth, the 
windpipe being so arrang^ that swallowing and 
breathing do not interfere with each other. The 
young do not suck the milk, but it is pumped 
down their throats by the action of the muscles 
of the mother. In the pouch the you^ remain 
for weeks or even months, CTadually increasing 
in size and assuming the adult form. As they 
mature, they occasionally leave the pouch, but 
they keep near the mother and return to her 
whenever danger threatens. At this time they 
are frequently seen wilk the head thrust out of 
the pouch in which they are being carried. In 
captivity kangaroos are gentle and timid; cases 
are known where they have been frightened to 
death Unlike the opossum and other marsu- 
pials the kangaroo can be taught circus and 
other tricks. 

Species. The best-known species of kangaroo 
is the one to which reference has already been 
made, the common or gray kangaroo {Macropua 
gtganteua), also called boomer, forester, and old 
man. It is one of the largrat species, an old 
male, when erect on his hind feet and tail, 
standing 7 feet high, but the females are only 
about two-thirds as large. The color is usually 
dull yellowish brown, paler beneath, darker on 
the tail, but the exact shade varies greatly, and 
generally the pelage has a distinctly grayish 
cast The name ‘‘^ay” kangaroo distinguishes 
it from an allied slightly larger form, the ^eat 
red kangaroo (Macrapua rufua), so called be- 
cause the fur of the neck of the male is tinged 
with a carmine-like secretion. The latter species 
also differs from the common kangaroo in having 
the muffle entirely free from hair. There are 
numerous other species of this same genus, of 
which Macroj^a brunii deserves special mention. 
This species is remarkable for the fact that it is 
found farther north, thus nearer the equator, 
than most of the other members of the genus, 
its habitat being in the Aru Islands and Great 
Key, near New Guinea. The northernmost habi- 
tat of a Macropua is the island of New Ireland, 
northeast of New Guinea, where Macrapua 
browm is found, while in tile island of Mi^l, 
west of New Guinea and near the equator, there 
occurs another kangaroo {Dorcopaia muilleri), 
representing a Papuan genus, characterized by 
small ears, large naked muffles, well-devdoped 
canine teeth in the upper jaw, and other pe- 
culiarities of dentition. Another Papuan mus 
of great interest is Deudrolagw, which indudes 
the tree kangaroos (q.v.). llieee curious little 


kangaroos feed on bark, leaves, and fruit, and 
are found only in the forests of New Guinea. 
The hare kangaroos, found only on the grassy 
plains of Australia, form the ^us Lagor- 
oheatea and are small, long-limbed, short-tailed 
creatures, which make “forms” like those of the 
hare. The rock kangaroos (q.v.) or rock walla- 
bies of tiie ^nus Petrogale are also confined to 
the Australian mainland and differ very little 
from the smaller species of Macropua, but in- 
habit rocky regions and make their retreats in 
caves and holea There are three species of 
kangaroo in which the tail terminates in a 
homy point, the use of which is still unknown. 
Th^ are designated the spur-tailed kangaroos 
and constitute the genus Onyohogale, confined 
to the Australian mainland. 

Remains of kangaroos are found fossil in the 
Pleistocene strata of Australia, but they are 
mostly referable either to Macropua or Petro- 
gale, Some of these were larger than any of 
the now living kangaroos. Three genera are 
Imown which have no living reprcsentetives, and 
of these Paloroheatea is notable as the largest 
known member of the subfamily. Consult. J. 
Gould, Monograph of the Mactopodxdiv, or Fam- 
ily of Kangarooa (London, 1H41); Buch, Wan- 
dertnga of a Naturaltat (ib, 1865) , Sir Joseph 
Banks, Journal, edited by Hooker (ib, 1896), 
B. Haller, *^eber den Grosshimmantel des Kfln- 
guruh (Makropus rufus) eine Erklhrung fUr 
das Fehlen des Balkens,” in Heidelberg Aka- 
demie derWiaaenechaften, 8 itzungabertcht, Mathe- 
matiach-natunciaaenachaftltche Klaaae (Heidel- 
berg, 1911). 

£kNOABOO APPLE (Bolanum amculare), 
A plant, native of Peru, New Zealand, Australia, 
and Tasmania; m the two latter countries its 
fruit is called kangaroo apple and is used as 
food. When unripe, it is acrid and produces 
a burning sensation in the throat, but when 
fully npe, a condition indicated by the bursting 
01 the ^in, it is mealy and subacid. It is 
eaten raw, boiled, or bak^, and is prized by the 
aborigines. 

XANGABOO BEAB. The koala (q.v.). 

XANGABOO GBASS {Anthtatima ctliata). 
One of the most esteemed fodder grasses of Aus- 
tralia and cultivated in India It attains a 
height of 3 feet, affords abundant herbage, and 
is much relished W cattle. The genus is allied 
to Andropogon, The awns are long and twisted 
Anthiatiria gigantea, Anthtattria frondoaa, and 
Anthiatiria membranaoea are other Australian 
species to which the name “kangaroo grass” is 
given. They are all nutritious grasses and are 
considered valuable for pasture. 

XANGABOO BABBIT. See Hahv. 

XANGABOO BAT. A rat (Perodtpua ordi) 
of the arid southwestern United States, with 
veiy long hind legs and great leaping powers 
It is a member of the large family Heteromyidie 
and is related to the jerboas. The present 
species is yellowidi buff above, blackish on the 
rump, sides of nose, spot behind each ear, band 
across the thighs, and underparts white; tail 
verv long and tufted. Length of bodv about 4% 
inches. It is an active, restless, nocturnal little 
creature, digging intricate burrows, and storing 
up large quantifies of sunflower se^ and simi- 
lar provender for winter. The name is applied 
in Australia to species of marsupials belonging 
to the genera Potoroua, Oaloprymmua, Bettongta, 
and JBpypymnua. 

X’ANG-BDC, kflng^e^, or X’ANG-HBI, shfl 
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(lasting .prosperity) (1655-1722). The second 
Emperor of the Ta Tatng (great pure) d^asty 
established on the throne of ^ina by the Manchu 
Tatars, the first having been Shun-chih, his 
father. Shun-chih died in 1661, and K’ang-hi’s 
reign, according to custom, bc*gin8 to be reckoned 
in the following year. Being only eight years 
old, a regent was appointed. At 14 he assumed 
the reins of ^vemment and used the power 
vested in his hands with prudence, ‘vigor, and 
success. Before he was 20, a great rebellion 
broke out, led by the Chinese Wu San>Kuci, and 
at one time the Empeior had left to him only 
the provinces of Chili, Honan, and Shantung. 
He was finally successful, aided by the death of 
Wu San>Kuei, and also by the powerful cannon 
manufactured for the Imperial armies by the 
Jesuits. He extended his dominion to Elhokand, 
Badakhshan, and Tibet. He simplified the ad- 
ministration, increased the number of provinces 
to 18, and consolidated his power in every part 
of hiB vast dominion, and thus became more 
celebrated than almost any other modem Asi- 
atic monarch Personally he was well disposed 
towards Christianity and has been made known 
to all the world The calendar was reformed 
in 1669 by the Jesuit Verbicst, and an Imperial 
census of China in 1701 gave the number of 
inhabitants as 105,000,000. He subdued many 
tribes, settled by treaty the northern frontier 
between China and Russia (1679), had the Em- 
pire surveyed by the Jesuit missionaries, and 
encouraged commerce with foreigners, the East 
India Company having lieen allowed to establish 
an agency in 1677. Christianity was officially 
recognized in 1692, but in 1698 the Pope decided 
against K'ang-hi, as to whether Chinese Chris- 
tians might continue ancestor worship. This 
angered K’ang-hi, and in 1716 an edict ban- 
ished all missionaries who disagreed with him 
He was a great patron of both literature and 
art Many large and important works were 
brought out under his own personal supervision 
Thi^se included the great Imperial Dictionary of 
Chinese with a vocabulary of over 40, (MM) cliar- 
aeters; a concordance to all literature, known as 
the Pei-W^-Yun-Foo, in 110 thick volumes; 
two great encyclopiedias, one of which, the Ku~ 
km Too Shu-Tseih-Chinq, printed from movable 
copper type, is in 5020 volumes. Under his 
patronage and encouragement art flourished and 
attained a vigor and perfection that has never 
been approached since His posthumous or 
temple name is Shing-tsu Jin Hwang-ti. Consult 
R^musat, Nouvellea mSlanges asvattques (Paris, 
1829), and Giles, China and the Manchua (Cam- 
bridge, 1912). 

KANO-KAO. See Cancao 

K’ANG-WA, kftng'wft', K'AKG-WHA, or 
X’ANO-HOA (Jap., river flower) An island 
lying at the mouth of the Han River in Korea 
and very important as guarding the water ap- 
proach to iJic capital, l^ul. For ages it was 
the place of refuge for the court during the 
many invasions of the country Modem meth- 
ods of warfare have made the island less valu- 
able as a stronghold As long as Korea was 
indepmident, the archives of the government, 
in duplicate, were kept at the island in a forti- 
fied monastery by Buddhist monks who w^ 
subsidized and acted as a sort of clerical militia. 
In October, 1866, the city of K*ang-wa was 
stormed and looted by the French under Admiral 
Roze in revenge for the execution some months 
previously of nine French Jesuit missionaries in 
VoL. XIII.— 7 


Seoul. The French marines attempting to 
storm the monastery, which was defends by 
5000 Koreans, were driven back with great loss. 
In 1871 Admiral John Rodgers, with a United 
States squadron, having had his survey boats 
fired upon, landed a force of 759 men under 
command of Winfield Scott Schley (qv.), which 
attacked and captured the five forts. On Sept 
19, 1875, the Koreans fired upon some Japanese 
marines, mistaking them for French and Ameri- 
cans. ^e next day the Japanese stormed the 
fort, and soon after Kuroda (qv ) with a squad- 
ron of warships arrived off the island, and with 
Inouye (qv) secured the treaty by which the 
two nations entered into relations of peace and 
commerce The island is rich in ancient monu- 
ments and very interesting to the student On 
the headland above the forts stormed by the 
Americans the Koreans have erected tablets to 
the memory of their eumpatriots Consult 
Trollope, in the Tian&attions of the Korean Aat- 
atus Society (Yokohama, 1901), Hamilton, Ko- 
rea (New York, 1907) ; W. E. Griffis, Corea, the 
Hermit Nation (ib, 1911) 

X’ANG YTT-WEI, kilng yoo'-wfi' (c.l858- 
) A Chinese scholar and reformer, bom in 
Canton. He became a Chiii-shih (doctor of lit- 
erature), the highest in China, and was the 
author of a new commentary on the Chinese 
classics He came under the influence of 
the missionaries and made himself acquainted 
through their books with the history and philos- 
ophy of Western nations and became the leader 
of the party of Reform. He had a large follow- 
ing among students in several provinces, who 
called him the Modem Sage A book he wrote 
on modern Japan brought him to the attention 
of the Emperor Kwang-hsu He was received 
in audience and immediately became the chief 
adviser to the Emperor and the guiding spirit 
of the reform movement of 1898. But K’ang 
and the Ehnpeior attempted too much in the way 
of reform The plot to seize and imprison the 
Emperor Dowager Tzu-hsi, which was necessary 
for the success of their plans, completely failed. 
Tzu-hsi gained the ascendancy and practically 
deposed the Emperor. A furious reaction set 
in against all reformers, many of whom were 
imprisoned or beheaded K*ang, forewarned in 
time, managed to escape and fled to Hongkong, 
Singapore, and elsewhere. While in exile, he 
formed the Pao Huang Hwei (empire reform 
association), which aimed at reforming China 
along modem lines This association spread to 
England and America, where it was visited and 
advised by its founder. K’ang played a promi- 
nent part in the revolution of 1911 which over- 
threw the Manchub, and he became one of the 
noted men of the new (]lhina. 

KANITZ, k&^nits, Felix Philipp ( 1829- 
1904). An Hungarian ethnologist and archae- 
ologist, bom at Budapest and educated at Vi- 
enna He traveled through (^rmany, Be^um, 
France, and Italy, and after a trip to the ^uth 
Slavic countru»8 gave himself up almost entirely 
to the art and ethnology of Albania, Herze- 
govina, Servia, and Bulgaria His more im- 
portant writings are* Die rdmiaohen Fwade in 
Serhten (1861); Serhtena hyzantiniache Mona- 
mente (1862) , Rexae m SUdaerhien and Nord- 
hulgarien (1868); Serhien (1868); Donau-BuU 
ganen and der Balkan (3d ed., 1882) ; Kateohia- 
mua der Omamentik (5th ed., 1896) , Romiaoke 
Studtenin Serbian ( 1892) . 

KANITZ, ka^nlts, Hans Wilhelit Alecan- 
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lOT, Gouirr von (1841-1913). A German poli- 
tic*^. born at Medtiicken. He studied law at 
Heidelberg and Berlin and became a member of 
the Prussian Lower House in 1885 and of the 
German Keichstag in 1889. He became best 
known as a defender of protective tariffs and 
of agricultural interests and as the author of 
the Afiirag Kamiz, a paternal measure enjoin- 
ing on the government the purchase and sale 
of all imported cereals. Tnis bill came up 
once in 1894 and thrice in 1895 and was de- 
feated by lieavy pluralities. He wrote Aphorts- 
me» ubrr Oetretdezolle (1879); Dte prewtai- 
schen OsijMrovtnzen und dte Zollreform (1880) ; 
Die Feataetzung eon Mtndeatpretaen fur daa aua^ 
landtHche Ociretde (4th ed, 1895) 

XANIZSA, k(/nA-zh5, Nagy (big). A royal 
free town of Hungary, situated on the Kanizsa 
River, in tlie County of Zala, 136 miles by 
rail southwest of Budapest (Map: Hungary, 
E 3) It has a Piarist and a Franciscan clois- 
ter, a trade school, and a higher Gymnasium 
There arc a number of important distilleries. 
The town has a considerable trade in agricul- 
tural products and live stock. Pop , 1900, 
23,978, 1910, 26,524, mostly Catholic l^gyars 

HAKIZSA, 6 (old). A grand commune iu 
the County of Bftes-Bodrog, Hungary, situated 
on the right bank of the Tlieiss, about 15 miles 
south-southeast of Szegcdin (Map: Hungaiy, 
G 3). Tobacco, wheat, and millet are rais^ 
extensively in the vicinity. Stock raising and 
shipping are other occmpations Pop., 1900, 16 - 
632, 1910, 17,018, mostly Catholic Magyars. 

KANKAKEE, kiin'kii-ke^. One of the two 
livers whose jimction in Grundy (*o. 111 , forms 
the Illinois River (Map: Illinois, K 3, and Indi- 
ana). It rises in English Lake, Starke County, 
north Indiana, and flows west-southwest to near 
the city of Kankakee, 111 , where it turns north- 
west, joming the Des Plaines River (qv.) to 
form the lUmois. See Twenty-aecond Annual 
Report of the State Qeologtat of Indiana, 1898^ 
pp. 55-65 

KANKAKEE. A city and the county seat 
of Kankakee Co., Ill , on the Kankakee River, 
54 miles south of Chicago, on the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and 8t. Louis, the Illinois 
Central, and the Chicago, Indiana, and South- 
ern railroads (Map: Illinois, J 3). The nver, 
broad and deep at this point, furnishes excellent 
water power, which is used for manufacturing 
purposes, as well as for generating electricity 
for city lighting and the operation of stre^ 
railways. It is spanned by a fine bridge at this 
point. Some of the most important manufac- 
tures are plows, busies, furniture, sewing ma- 
chines, and iron beds. There are also carriage 
and wagon factories, grain elevators, stone 
quarries, a brewery, household furnishings and 
ornament works, brick and tile works, and es- 
tablishments producing foundry and machine- 
idiop products, wire, flour, mattresses, cigars, 
hosiery, pianos, etc. Kankakee baa also con- 
siderable commercial importance as a distribut- 
ing centre. The Kankakee State Hospital for 
the Insane, accommodating more than 3000 pa- 
tients, is situated here. Other fine structures 
are arcade^ opera house, public library, 
high school, county jail, courthouse, St. Jo- 
seph’s Seminary (founded in 1860), emergency 
horoital, conservatory of music, and Y. M. 0. A. 
building. Electric and Riverview parks are the 
two pnncipal pleasure f^ounds At Bourbon- 
aais Grove, a suburb 3 miles distant, is St. Via- 


tor College founded in 1868, with almui 300 
students, one of the most prominent Roman 
Catholic divinity schools in the West. Settled 
in 1853, Kankakee wan incorporated in the 
following year. The government, as provided 
by the charter of 1892, revised in 1895, is vested 
in a mayor, chosen every two years, and a uni- 
cameral council, which elects boards of health 
and of local improvements and the customary 
administrative oiricials. Pop, 1900, 13,595; 1910, 
13,986, 1914 {V S est ), 14,150; 1920, 16,753 
KANNEGIESSEB, kkn^nc-g^'s^r, Kabl 
Fkiedbicii Lfiiwig (1781-1861). A German 
author, translator, and ciitic He nas bom at 
Wendemark. was educated at Halle, and taught 
fiom 1807 to 1843 lie translated Beaumont 
and Fletcher (1808), the Dirina Com media (5th 
ed., 1873), Dante's lyrics (2d wl , 1842). and 
many others, ranging fiom Horace's Odes, 
Anacreon, and Sappho to Chaucer, Byron, and 
Scott, also the Heltand He wrote lyrics and 
dramas and was famed as an exegete of Goethe, 
a selection from whose lyrical verse he edited 
(1835) with valuable notes 
KANO, kk^nO The name of a province and 
its capital in the Kingdom of Sokoto, now a 
part of the British Northern Nigeria in West 
Africa. The district lies between the Niger and 
Bornii. In 1905 the District of Katagum was 
incorporated with the province Area, about 
31,000 square miles. It is rich in tropical 
fruits and is perhaps the moht pleasing pait of 
equatorial Africa There aie alamt 2,250.000 
inhabitants — Fuians, Uausas, and slaies Kano, 
the capital, lies 230 miles east southeast of the 
city of Sokoto (Map Africa, E 3) It is sur- 
rounded by walls 40 feet thick and contains the 
palace of the Emir. It is an impoitant trading 
point, being visited by merchants from the 
northern countries of Africa and even from 
Arabia Here is manufactured most of the 
leather marketed as morocco. A blue cotton 
material made by the natives is a prominent 
article of export Sandals, shoes, weapons, 
giain, leather goods, indigo, cola nuts, saltpetre, 
ivory, and ostrich feathers are the staples of 
trade Pop , about 100,600 
KANPXTB. See C'AWNPORE 
KANSA, kan^sk. Six* Kaw 
KAN'SAS, kkn^zas (from the Kansas Indians, 
called by themselves Kanze, a word said to refer 
to the wind; popularly known as the Sunflower 
State) One of the north central States of the 
United States It lies exactly in the centre of 
the country, bet>veen long 94® 37' and 102® W 
its north and south boundaries are formed, re- 
spectively, by the fortieth and the thirty-seventh 
parallel. The State is bounded on the north by 
Nebraska, on the east by Missouri, on the 
south by Oklahoma, and on the west by Colo- 
rado It has the form of a parallelogram witb 
straight sides, except at the northeast corner, 
which is cut off by the Missouri River. Its 
dimensions are 408 miles from east to west and 
208 miles from north to south; its area is 82,158 
square miles, giving it the thirteenth rank in 
size among the States of the Union 

Topography. Kansas reflects two great le- 
gional influences. The first of these, and the 
greater, is that of the central prairies of tbe* 
United States. The second is that of the frontal 
plain of the Rocky Mountains. Its surface rises 
gradually from an altitude of 750 feet in the 
extreme eastern part to about 4000 feet on the 
west boundary. The average altitude is about 
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1800 feet, the contour line for that height croas< 
ing the State a little to the weet of the centre 
The highest point is in the extreme west, 3906 
feet. There are no eminences rising more 
600 feet above the general level. The surface, 
on the whole, is a gently rolling prairie, diversi- 
fied by low hills. Erosion has changed the con- 
tour considerably, many of the rivers flowing 
through wide valleys of their own making. The 
broad bottom lands of the Missouri in the north- 
east corner are lined with bluffs more than 200 
feet high, and similar bluffs are found along 
many otlier streams, especially lu the eastern 
half of the State. 

As IS indicated by the general land slope, prac- 
tically all the rivers of Kansas, except the 
small secondary tributaries, flow eastward, and, 
owing to the regular decline in elevation, the 
drainage is so perfect that there aie no marshy 
tracts and no lakes of any size. The two prin- 
cipal drainage systems are those of the Kansas 
River in the north and the Arkansas in the 
south — the former joining the Missouri on the 
northeast boundary, the latter turning south- 
eastward and leaving the State through the 
south boundary The principal tributaiy sys- 
tems of the Kansas are those of its two head 
streams — the Re publican River, which enters 
the State from "Nebraska, and the Smoky Hill 
River, wliieh, with Its' two chief affluents, the 
Solomon and the Saline, drains the whole north- 
west quarter of the State The larger tribu- 
taries of the Arkansas are, within the State, the 
Pawnee, Little Arkansas, Ninnescah, and Wal- 
nut 'rhe southeastern part of the State is 
drained by the large Neosho River and the Vci- 
digris, which flow southward and enter the Ar- 
kansas ill Oklahoma. The forested area of Kan- 
sas 18 limited. The only wmided portions of any 
extent are in the extreme eastern part, althougn 
most of the river couises have nairow fringes 
of trees. The most common species of trees are 
walnut, «uk, elm, cottimivood, hickory, honey 
locust, willow, white ash, sycamore, and box 
elder. Practically the W’hole area consisted orig- 
inally of grassy prairies, which are well adapted 
for agriciiltuic Large areas have been planted 
w’lth trees, and forestry promises become in 
the future an important industry through this 
moans. 

Climate. The climate of Kansas is continen- 
tal, owrin|r to the location of the State The 
rainfall is due to the great areas of low 
pressure which cross the State from west to 
east. Tlie air is clear, and sunny days by far 
predominate The wmters are, as a rule, mild 
and dry, though cold waves occur. In summer 
the temperature is often high during the day, 
but the nights are invariably cool The mean 
annual temperature ranges from 52" in the 
north to 58" in the south. The mean rainfall 
for the whole State is 26.42 inches, but it ranges 
from 40 inches in the east to nearly 20 in the 
west. In the western half, or at least in the 
western third, of the State agriculture must be 
varied somewbat to meet the requirements of the 
climate, and crops grown which are suitable to 
the rainfall. Some years the rainfall is abun- 
dant for good wheat* crops, as witness^ by a 
production of 40 bushels to the acre in 1914. 
One favorable circumstance lies in the fact 
that most of the rain falls in the early summer, 
when the crops are most in need of it The 
prevailing winds are from the northwest in 
winter, south in summer, with the total south 


winds far exceeding others in time and in miles 
traveled. 

Soli. In the northeastern part of the State 
glacial drift covers the entire area and produces 
a soil of extreme richness, similar to soils of like 
origin in Iowa and other glacial-covered States 
In the western third the soil covering has mi- 
grated eastward from the Rocky Mountains and 
now lies in places 300 feet thick This pro 
vides a soil of wonderful richness, not exceUed 
in the world. 

In the middle and southeastern parts the sttil 
is formed from decomposition of rocks locally 
found. 

It forms a good, rich soil suitable for a \arieil 
agriculture. 

T^e rich bottom lands are especially noted for 
their great fertility and lasting qualities. 

The use of commercial fertilizer, especially 
potash, is almost unknowm. 

Geology and Mineral Resources. The sur- 
face geolo^ is simple, since the stiata lie gen- 
erally undistiiilM^d and nearly honzontal. Hence 
the oiit(‘ioppings of the strata nf the mam sys- 
tems form broad belts, over 106 miles wide 
there arc, rouglilv, onlv tlirw of these lielts, 
which cross the State fiom north to south, di- 
\idmg it approximatclv into three eijual parts, 
though the central bidt is somewhat narrower 
than the other tw’o The eastern belt, consisting 
of the Carboniferous system, begins in the ex- 
treme east with narrow' outcroppings of the 
lower coal measures, the oldest stiata in the 
State, but consisting for the gi cater part of 
the upper coal measures. This system is com- 
posed of numerous layers of sandstone, lime- 
stone, shales, clay, etc , with interbedded seams 
of coal To the west of the coal measures and 
o\erlying them appears a narrow Mt of Per- 
mian sandstones, limestones, and conglomerates 
interlaid w'lth led and green clays. Then fol- 
lows the second or central belt, consisting in 
the northern half of CretaciHius rocks, largely 
of the Dakota and Niobrara groups, and in 
the southern half of the Jura-Trias system. 
Finally, the westi*rn third of the State is cov- 
ered by the Neocene or I'pper Tertiary system 
With the exception of the Jura-Trias Vepon in 
the south-central part, the strata aie fossilifer- 
ous and have yieldiHl many interesting fossils. 

Tliough Kansas is primarily an agricultural 
State and devoid of mountains vet its mineral 
deposits are of great value. Di^posits of bitu- 
minous coal are found in at Ic^st five seams of 
W'oikable thickness in the eastern portion and 
probably underlie more than half of the State 
The natural gas whieli occurs in the south- 
eastcni part is utilized largely for fuel and 
smelting purposes I^*ad and zinc ores occur 
in intimate association in the limestone of the 
Lower Carboniferous in the southeast, where the 
strata have been tilted. The ores are chieflv 
galena and blende. In the Permian and partly 
in the uppermost Carboniferous strata running 
north and south through the c«‘ntre of the State 
are extensive deposits of rock salt and gypsum 
The latter cover a belt many miles wide and are 
found in massive beds 1.^ feet thick, interlaid 
with shale and limestone Large deposits of 
chalk appear in the Niobrara formation of the 
Cretaceous series, and clay is found in almost 
inexhaustible quantities in nuroeroua localities 
Equally inexhaustible are the building stones, 
which are among the most important of the 
natural resoureos of Kansas In the east-central 
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region are wide belts of limestone of various 
shades somewhat loosely textured and easily 
wrouil^t, while excellent sandstones are yielded 
br the Dakota group of the Cretaceous forma- 
tion and by a large portion of the Tertiary aeries 
in the west. 

lEliilng. The two principal mineral products 
of B[ansas are fuels — coal and nature gas — 
these constituting nearly 45 per cent of the 
value of minerals product. The coal-producing 
area is entirely in the eastern part, and the two 
leading counties in its production, Cherokee and 
Crawford, which have more than 90 per cent of 
the total, are in the extreme southeast The 
production of coal in 1913 was 7,202,210 tons, 
valucHl at $12,036,292. There was a small in- 
crease in production in 1914. In 1913 a total of 
12,479 men were employed in the coal mines. 
The devdopinent of the natural-gas resources is 
largely part of the history of the decade 1900- 
10, for, although some gas was produced as eatly 
as 1886, it did not assume any importance until 
1901, when the value amounted to about $660,000. 
The production in 1913 was 22,884,547,000 cubic 
feet, valued at $3,288,394, which was less than 
half of the value of the gas produced in 1909, 
the year of maximum production. Since 1909 
the production of natural gas declined at ap- 
proximately the same ratio it increased. The 
principal counties in the production of natural 
gas are Montgomeiy and Wilson. The oil fields 
of Kansas arc a part of the Kansas-Oklahoma 
fields, which in turn form a part of the great 
mid-continent field. The production of petro- 
leum has shown a mark^ falling off. The 
maximum was reached in 1904, and the pro- 
duction continued to be large in 1005-07. In 
1904 it amounted to 4,250,779 barrels. In 191S 
the production amounted to 3,375,000 barrels, 
valu^ at $2,248,283, an increase of 49 per cent 
in quantity and 105 per cent in value over 
that of the preceding year. The production in 
1914 showed a slight increase. Having been de- 
veloped on the supposition of an abundant 
supply of gas, the decline of the production of 
the cement and zinc industries has somewhat 
followed that of the fuel. The year of maximum 
production of cement was 1910, when the output 
of Portland cement amounted to 5,655,808 bar- 
rels, valued at $5,359,408. The production of 
Portland cement in 1913 amounted to 3,291,818 
barrels, valued at $3,286,861. A small amount 
3f natural cement is also made. Clay products 
are of great importance, but these also declined* 
in 1911-12 on account of the decreased produc- 
tion of gas In 1913 the value of the clay prod- 
ucts, exclusive of pottery, was $1,919,910. The 
principal product from ^e clay-burning kilns 
IS vitrified bnck, in the production of which 
Kansas ranks fourth. The value of the re- 
coverable metallic content of zinc ores in 1913 
was $1,129,856 and amounted to 10,088 tons. 
Other important mineral industries are salt 
mining and evaporating, stone quarrying, and 
the mining and calcining of gypsum. In the 
production of salt Kansas ranks fourth, and in 
zinc sixth. The less important mineral products 
are lead, lime, mineral waters, pumice, sand and 
gravel, sand-lime brick, sulphuric acid from dne 
smelting, and zinc and lead pigments. The 
total value of mineral product in 1913 was 
$27,312,663. 

Agriculture. The principal soil is a brown 
silty loam, well adapted to the production of 
general farm crops. In the eastern half of 


Kansas the rainfall is sufficient for the ma- 
turing of all crops, the normal annual precipi- 
tation ranging from 25 to 35 inches In the 
western h^f the normal annual precipitation 
ranges from 15 to 25 inches and is sufficient to 
produce a good groivth of grass on the ranges 
and to mature grain crops under intensive cul- 
tivation. Irrigation is practiced in the stream 
valleys of the western part, chiefly along the 
Afkansas River for 75 miles east from the 
Colorado line. 

Of the land area, 82.9 per cent was in farms 
in 1909. Out of a total approximate land area 
in 1910 of 52,335,360 acres, the land in farms 
constituted 43,384,799 acres Tlie improved land 
in farms in 1910 was 29,904,067 acres, and the 
average number of acres per farm 244. The per- 
centage of land in farms has risen from 3 4 in 
1860 to 82.9 m 1910. The total value of farm 
property, including land, buildings, implements, 
and machinery, domestic animals, poultry, and 
bees, was $2,039,389,910 in 1910. 

In average size the Kansas farm increased 
from 171 acres in 1860 to 244 acres in 1910. 
A decrease occurred between 1860 and 1870, but 
since that time the increase has been continuous, 
averaging almost 2 5 acres per year Of the 
total number of farms in 1910 (177,841), 112,443 
were operated by owners and managers and 
65,398 by tenants. In 1880, 16.3 per cent of 
the farms were operated by tenants This pro- 
portion has shown continuous and rapid increase 
during the following decade, and in 1909 alxiut 
37 out of every 100 farms were thus operated 
Of the 177,841 farm operators in 1910, 150,346 
were native whites, and 25,804 were foreign- 
born whites. Germans were by far tlie most 
numerous of the foreign-born white farmers 

The following table shows the acreage, pro- 
duction, and value of the principal crops in 
1914, as estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


CHOP 

Acreage 

Flrod bu 

Value 

Corn 

5.850,000 

108.225.000 

S68.182.000 

Oats 

1.760,000 

58,060.000 

24.763.000 

Wheat 

8,660.000 

177.200,000 

168.340.000 

Barley 

240,000 

5.880.000 

2.764,000 

Rye 

50.000 

1.000.000 

800.000 

Hay 

1,650,000 

*2,492.000 

18.441,000 

Potatoes 

72,000 

4.464.000 

1 

3,437.000 


♦ Tons. 


Of the several hay and forage crops, wild, 
salt, or prairie grasses rank first in acreage, 
representing in this respect more than two-fifths 
of the total for all hay and forage crops. Alfalfa 
comes next, with about one-fourth of the total 
acreage of hay and forage. 

Vegetables form an important agricultural in- 
dustiy. In 1909 the total acreage of potatoes and 
other vegetables was 132,666, and their value 
$6,808,653. Excluding potatoes and sweet pota- 
toes and yams, the acreage of vegetables was 
48,757 and their value $2,964,000. The growing 
of sugar beets is conducted on a considerable 
scale The acreage planted to this product in 
1909 was 5851 ; the product 50,736 tons, and the 
value $256,262. Of sorghum cane there were 
grown 60,821 tons, from which 260,680 gallons of 
sirup, valued at $112,374, were made. The or- 
chaiff fruits grown in 1909 amounted to 1,447,849 
bushels, valued at $944,631. The most importoal 
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in quantity and value were apples; the produc- 
tion amounted to 1,356,438 bushels, valued at 
$807,865 There were {produced also in that 
ear 6,317,684 pounds of grapes, valued at 
184,673. Of small fruits there were grown 
5,477,274 quarts, valued at $454,200 The most 
important of these in quantity and value were 
blackberries and dewberries, and, second, straw- 
berries. 

IdTe Stock and Dairy Products. Western 
Kansas is an important dairying and stock- 
raising region. The insufficient rainfall renders 
the cultivation of cereals uncertain, and the 
greater part of the area is divided into ranges 
for the Rowing of cattle. The great numlier of 
rattle u^ by the slaughtering plants in Kansas 
City creates an enormous demand, which stimu- 
late to a large extent the cattle industry in 
the State. On Jan. 1, 1915, the number and 
value of live stock uere estimated by the United 
States Department as follows, cattle, other than 
milch cows, 1,768,000, valued at $75,140,000; 
milch cows, 726,000, valued at $46,101,000, 
sheep, 316,000, valued at $1,548,000, swine, 
2,656,000, valued at $26,826,000; horses, 1,132,- 
000, valued at $105,276,000; mules, 233,000, val- 
ued at $23,766,000. The total number of fowls 
of all kinds in 1910 was 15,736,038, valued at 
$7,377,469 The dairy cows on the farms on 
April 15, 1910, numbered 736,107. The milk 
produced in 1909 amounted to 172,742,767 gal- 
lons, from which butter amounting to 29,647,881 
pounds and valued at $6,432,083 was made. 
The total value of milk, cream, and butter fat 
sold and butter and cheese made in 1909 was 
$13,091,739. 

Manufactures. Kansas is essentially an agri- 
cultural State, and the manufacturing indus- 
tries have lK*en largely the outgrowth of its 
extensive agricultural resources, while in re- 
cent years they have been further stimulated 
by the development of rich zinc and coal mines 
and by the discovery of oil and gas. In 1909 
the total value of manufactures was $325,104,000. 
The growth has been rapid, owing chiefly to 
slaughtering and meat packing and the prod- 
ucts of flour mills and gristmills. Other manu- 
facturing industries, however, show consider- 
able growth. In 1909 Kansas ranked fourteenth, 
having advanced from thirty-first place in 1859. 
Only a small percentage of the total population 
is engaged in manufactures. In 1900 the value 
of products per capita was $192. The accom- 
panying table gives a comparative summary of 
manufactures in 1909, compared with 1904. Only 
those products valued at more than $500,000 
are included in this table. 

The slaughtering and meat-packing industries 
include wholesale slaughtering and meat-packing 
establishments and those engaged in the manu- 
facture of sausage, but not the numerous retail 
butcher shops, which slaughter a large number 
of animals. They include the manufacture of 
many by-products. In 1909 the State reported 
12.1 per cent of the total value of slaughtering 
and meat-packing products of the United Rtat^ 
and in this respect is surpassed only bv Illinois. 
The importance of the industry is indicated by 
the fact that in 1909 it gave employment to 24 
per cent of the average number of wage earners 
and reported products whose value represented 
60.9 per cent of the total value of products of all 
the manufa^uring industriw . , , . , 

The flour-mill and gristoll mdustry is second 
in importance, Kansas is one of the leading 


wheat-growing States and ranks third in the 
value of flour-mill and gristmill products. 

The industries connected with the smelting 
and refining of zinc since 1889 have been due 
largely to the discovery of gas and oil and also 
of coal in the same locality as the zinc ore In 
1889 there were only four establishments de- 
voted to this industry, with products valued at 
$964,000. 

An industry deserving special mention is the 
manufacture of glass. The development of this 
is due directly to the discovery of large quanti- 
ties of natural gas Starting later than 1900, 
the industry had grown so that in 1909 the 
State rank^ eighth in the value of its glass 
products. Kansas is one of the few States en- 
gaged in the production of salt and in 1909 
ranked fourth in the value of this product 
Nearly one-tenth of the value of the salt prod- 
ucts of the United States in 1909 was produced 
in Kansas. 

The total number of wage earners in 1909 
was 44,215, 40,838 male and 3377 female The 
wage earners under 16 years of age numbered 
235, of whom 195 were males For nearly half 
the wage earners in the State in 1909 the" usual 
hours of labor were 60 a week 

The most important manufacturing cities are 
Kansas City, Wichita, Topeka, Leavenworth, 
Atchison, Pittsburg, Fort Scott, and Lawrence. 
Kansas City is the leading manufacturing city, 
with products valued at 50 5 per cent of the 
total in the State in 1909 Wichita ranks sec- 
ond and Topeka third. 

Transportation. Kansas has admirable 
transportation facilities. Tlie State is so situ- 
ated geographically that it is traversed by 
several important railways which connect tne 
industrial centres of the Mississippi valley with 

S oints in the West and Southwest The Missouri 
Liver on the northeast boundary is the only 
navigable river. In former years the State suf- 
fered greatly from a lack of railway connection 
with the Gulf ports, but this has been remedied 
The total mileage o])erated by railways in 1914 
w'as 12, .144. The longest mileage was that of 
the Atchison, Topc^ka, and Santa Fe, 3890. The 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company had 2868 
miles of track; the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific, 1491; the St. Louis and San Francisco, 
903; and the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, 684 
The Public Utilities Commission has general 
charge of railway rates. There were, in 1912, 21 
companies operating electric railways, and there 
were 493 miles of single track of such railways. 

Banking. The banking business was greatly 
affected from 1885 to 1891 by the wave of specu- 
lation w'hich swept over the West Among the 
chief assets of the State banks were heavy loans 
on overvalued real estate. These banks were 
unrestricted in their activity by any control 
With the panic of 1893 there ensued a general 
foreclosure of mortgages, and dozens of banks 
suspended The first comprehensive banking law 
was passed in 1891, when the office of bank com- 
missioner was created. The present banking law 
was passed in 1897. It contains stringent provi- 
visions in regard to investments, overdrafts, 
liability of shareholders and directors, and cash 
reserve* These and other regulations have placed 
the State banks upon a solid foundation, and 
they diare the confidence of the people equally 
with the national banks. Private banks cannot 
be established and only two are now in cxistenoe, 
and they conform to the State law. There is 
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1900 

3,436 

64,040 

44,215 

8166,000 

826.904 

8268384 

1 

8325,104 

$66300 


1004 

2,476 

42,067 

36,570 

88,680 

18.883 

166,610 

198346 

41,786 


1890 

2,299 

27,110 

59,468 

12,802 

120,738 

164,009 

33371 

ArtifiouJ stone 

1000 

207 

684 

307 

413 

162 

297 

688 

301 


1004 

23 

87 

40 

63 

18 

26 

66 

31 

Bnnd and other bakery produote . 

1000 

436 

1,488 

900 

1,306 

483 

1,989 

3.433 

1,444 

1004 

268 

974 

626 

752 

304 

1,006 

1,862 

867 

Briok and tile . 

1009 

66 

1,078 

1,810 

3,930 

Oil 

631 

2,336 

1306 


1004 

66 

1,974 

1,800 

3.478 

841 

444 

1,907 

1,463 

Butter, cheese, and condensed mdk . 

1900 

60 

668 

348 

1,776 

211 

4,951 

6,071 

1,120 

1004 

00 

604 

414 

1,903 

188 

3,256 

3,946 

600 

Camaces and waicona and matenalB 

1009 

46 

822 

246 

439 

134 

245 

630 

286 

1004 

38 

270 

214 

324 

105 

117 

321 

204 

CSars and general shop construction 
and repairs by stcain-railroad com- 
panies 

1000 

1904 

2.3 

23 

8,310 

6,440 

7,686 

6,196 

9,607 

3,042 

6,173 

3,030 

5.219 

7,241 

11,103 

11..521 

5,974 

4380 

Cement 

1009 

12 

2,365 

2,143 

16,387 

1,369 

1,556 

4,682 

3,126 


1004 

4 

776 

714 

3,616 

402 

419 

1,475 

1,056 

Clothing, men’s, including shirts 

1909 

16 

480 

408 

364 

118 

332 

620 

207 

1004 

9 

264 

232 

219 

67 

240 

400 

160 

Ccwperage and wooden goods, not 

1909 

12 

185 

162 

385 

78 

333 

504 

171 

elsewhere spet ified 

1004 

12 

240 

207 

278 

96 

373 

63b 

163 

CoqnMBT, tm, and sheet^on {n^ucte 

1000 

76 

348 

222 

381 

161 

412 

749 

337 

1904 

20 

140 

96 

126 

60 

126 

1 263 

137 

FlouivmiU and gristmill products 

1909 

601 

3,778 

1 2,360 

22,741 

1,448 

60,439 

68,476 

8.037 

1004 

364 

2,713 

1.831 

13,817 


36,895 

42,034 

6,139 

Foundry and mu< hine-ehop products 

1909 

137 

2,006 

2,110 

6,791 

1 1,343 

3,034 

6,019 

2,886 

1004 

90 

1,820 

1,567 

2366 

920 

1,614 

3,480 

1,876 

Furmture and refrigerators 

1009 

17 

415 

357 

1 627 

216 

236 

616 

380 

1904 

12 

208 

265 

306 

111 

181 

426 

246 

Glass 

1900 

23 

1,611 

*1,436 

1,769 

986 

672 

2,037 

1,366 


1004 

9 

746 

718 

601 

447 

365 

059 

604 

Ice, manufactured . 

1009 

86 

789 

693 

4,209 

380 

342 

1,460 

1,118 


1904 

44 

337 

237 

1,373 

146 

141 

585 

444 

Leather goods 

1900 

74 

493 

*339 

1,106 

204 

821 

1,387 

666 

1904 

24 

301 

236 

628 

124 

393 

729 

336 

Lumber and timber products 

1009 

73 

1,160 

982 

2,169 

640 

2,072 

3,244 

1,172 

1004 

39 

866 

747 

1,180 

360 

1,063 

1,828 

776 

Bfarble and stone winrk 

1909 

82 

477 

288 

636 

184 

385 

964 

560 


1904 

26 

309 

233 

308 

126 

166 

494 

388 

Pamt and yamish 

1900 

6 

127 

104 

848 

56 

416 

680 

166 


1004 

3 

16 

11 

28 

6 

36 

60 

24 

Patent medudnes and compounds and 

1900 

39 

169 

63 

348 

34 

246 

619 

374 

druggists’ preparations. 

1904 

81 

108 

56 

167 

19 

71 

286 

216 

Printing and publishing 


798 

4,903 

3382 

6,068 

1,660 

2390 

7,000 

4,710 


1904 

724 

3,744 

2,476 

3,677 

1,092 

1,066 

4,130 

3,084 

Salt 

1909 

10 

505 

461 

2,644 

188 

619 

1,106 

587 


1904 

10 

666 

626 

1,636 

280 

684 

1,128 

580 

Saught^mg and meat padnng 

1900 

36 

12,265 

10,601 

37360 

6362 

147,646 

165,861 

17,716 

1904 

22 

10304 

9302 

26,832 

4.886 

85.146 

06,376 

11,280 

Smdting and refimng, siuo 

1900 

12 

1,068 

1,821 

0367 

1,136 

8.877 

10,867 

1,980 

1904 

18 

2,648 

2,607 

10,908 

1,670 

8,440 

10,099 

2,660 

Tobacoo manuiaotuns 

1909 

141 


416 

883 

180 

262 

682 

420 


1004 

172 

828 1 

604 

512 

288 

341 

010 

660 
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a law ju^iaraiit<‘Oii)>r bank deiioaitH, the 
tion of which han boon aatiafactory. ^ere 
were, in 1014, 212 national banka, with a capital 
of 912,367,500 and individu«il depoaita amount^ 
in^ to $85^05,893. There were 943 State banks, 
with a capital of $19,390,300 and deposits sub- 
ject to check amountinj' to $118,208,207. There 
were in the same year eii^ht trust companies, 
with a capital of ^00,000. The incorporation 
of savini^ banka ia au^ori/cd by the law, but 
practically none exist, as all commercial banks 
operate savings departments 

Government. The present constitution went 
into operation on Jan. 29, 1801. Amendments 
to the constitution may lie proposed in either 
legislative House and must receive a two-thirds 
vote of all the members elected to each House. 
They must then be submitted to the electors of 
the State and be approved by a majority of the 
electors voting Wlien raoie than one amend- 
ment shall be submitted at the same time, they 
shall be so submitted as to enable the electors 
to vote on each amendment separatolv , and not 
more than three amendments shall be submitted 
at the same election. Two-thirds of the members 
elected to each branch of the Tjegislature con- 
curring, propositions for calling a constitutional 
convention shall be submitted to the chetors at 
large, and, if agreed to by a majority, the 
Legislature shall pro\ide for the same at the 
next session. 

hegialattve, — Tlie legislative power is vested 
in a House of Representatives and a Senate 
The numlier of Representatives and Senators is 
regulated by law, but must ne\er exc»eed 12.> 
Representatives and 40 Senators. The House of 
Representatives consists of one memiMT for each 
countv in w'hich at least 230 legal votes were 
cast at the next preceding general eh*ction 
St^ssions of the T^gislatuie aie held once in two 
years, beginning on the sii’oud Tuesday of Janu- 
ary of each alternate year, commencing with 
the session of 1877 Memliers of the House of 
Representative's are elected for two years and 
members of the Senate for four years 

Executive. — The executive department consists 
of a Grovernor, Lioiiteiiant Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor, Treasurer, Attorney-General, and 
Su|>erintendent of Public Instruction, who hold 
office for two years The supreme executive 
power of the State is vested in the Governor. The 
Lieutenant Giaemor is President of the Senate 

Judtetary — The judicial power of the State 
is vested in a su]»reme court, district courts, 
probate courts, justices of the peace, and such 
other courts inferior to the supreme court as 
may be provided by law. The supreme court 
consists of seven justices, who are chosen by the 
edectors at large for terms of six years, and 
who are jirivileged to sit in two divisions Three 
lustiees constitute a quorum in each division, 
and the concurnmee of three are necessary for a 
decision The justii'C who is senior in a con- 
tinuous term of service is chief justice. The 
State IS divided into five judicial district, in 
each of which there is elected a district {udge. 
He holds office for four years. There is in each 
county a probate court, the judge of which holds 
office for two years. Two justices of the peace 
are elected in each township with a term of 
office of two years 

Suffrage and Elections. — A constitutional 
amendment adopted Nov. 6f 1912, provided that 
**the rights of citizens of the State of Kansas 
to vote and hold office shall not be abri^|{ed on 


account of sex.” Every person over 21 years 
of age who is a citizen of the Umted Stat^ or 
of foreign birth who has declared intention of 
becoming a citizen conformably to the laws of 
the United States, is a qualified voter if a 
resident in the State six months, and in the 
township or ward 30 days next preceding the 
election A primary law passed in 1908 pro- 
vided for the nomination of United States Sen- 
ators and for candidates to elective offices, either 
by a primary or by independent nominations as 
provided by existing statutes This liN' also 
made provision for file date on which primaries 
shall be held, these varying with the cities of 
the different classes and the various forms of 
government. Elections for State officers are held 
on even-numbered years and for municipal offi- 
cers on odd years A separate official primary 
ticket for each political party is printed and 
provided for use at each voting precinct The 
person receiving the greatc'st number of votes 
at a primary is a candidate of that party, for 
any office other than that of Umted States Sen- 
ator, at the next ensmng election The candi- 
date's for United States Senator iweiving the 
highest number of votes in the gieatest number 
of representative and senatorial districts «»f the 
State are declared by the State* Boaid of Can- 
vassers tlie nominees of their respective politi- 
cal parties for that oflice The act designates 
the composition of the party council, the day of 
its meetings, and its duties 

Local and Municipal Government — ( ities are 
divided into three classes according to popula- 
tion, viz, first class, over 15,000. second class, 
under 15,000 and over 2000, thiid class, not ex- 
ceeding 2000. By law the larger cities having 
the commission form of government have five 
commissioners and the smaller only three Each 
commissioner is under bond to protect the city 
from financial loss through incompetence, neg- 
lect, or dishonesty. The c*ommission-govemed 
(itK*s have in most cases the usual features of 
initiative, referendum, and recall Cities have 
the power to vote for a commi'^sion form of 
government, and, at the end of 1914, 40 cities 
in the State had so voted Tlie largest of these 
were Coffeyville, Fort Scott, Hutchinson, Inde- 
pendence, Kansas City, Lawrence, Leavenworth, 
Parsons, Pittsburg, Topeka, and Wichita (qqv.). 

MiscellaneouSy Constitutional, and Statutonf 
Provisions — Corporations can only be created 
under general laws, but all such laws may be 
appeal^ or amendetl. Contributions to jioliti- 
cal campaigns by corporations are prohibit^, 
and newspapers arc prohibited from printing 
campaign literature unless over the signature 
of at least two officers of the campaign com- 
mittee. A child-labor law limits the character 
of employment for children under 14 years of 
age, and the hours of work for persons under 
10 years of age. The sale of cigarettes and the 
use of tobacco by minors in any form aie pro- 
hibited In 1911 the I^i^slature passed a work- 
men's compensation act and an employers’ lia- 
bility act applicable to railroad corporations. 
Desertion by a husband or parent is punishable 
by a maximum penalty of two years of hard 
labor in a reformatory or penitentiary A Law 
passed in 1909 modified the prohibition amend- 
ment to the constitution of 1880 by prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors for any use 
whatever except sacramental purposes. The 
same Legislature enacted a law against wlilto> 
slave triSSe. 
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finance. A large public debt was created 
between 1861 and 1871, owing chiefly to the ex- 
traordinary war expenses and also to the diffi- 
culty of collecting taxes. This debt in 1865 
amounted to $517,000 and in 1870 to $1,403,000. 
In the latter year a movement b^gan for the 
reduction of expenditures and the increase of 
taxation, and from that date the financial con- 
dition of the State was improved. Beginning in 
1880, the State adopted the policy of purchasing 
its l^nds for the various permanent funds so 
as to reduce its net indebtedness. The State’s 
steady increase of population, with the decline 
in the amount of the debt less sinking-fund 
assets, has reduced the debt per capita very ma- 
terially. In 1880 the total debt of the State was 
$1,182,000, and in 1912 it amounted to only 
$370,000. The receipts from all sources for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, amounted to 
$8,471,318, and the disbursements to $8,025,250. 
At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, there was in the treasury a balance of 
$1,735,276 The receipts include the direct 
State tax, receipts on account of payment of 
bonds and interest due the several State school 
funds, fees of State offices, insurance-fund re- 
ceipts, fees of all State charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, United States aid to the 
State agricultural college, and miscellaneous fees. 

Militia. The organist militia of the State 
includes the fimt brigade of infantry, compris- 
ing first and second infantry, first provisional 
company of infantry and second provisional 
company of infantry, a battery of field artillery, 
a company of signal troops, and a detachment of 
sanitary troops. There were, in 1913, 1694 en- 
listed *men and 130 officers enrolled in the 
militia. Males of mihtia age, from 18 to 44 
years, in 1910, numbered 370,227. 

Population. The population by decades 
from 1860 follows: I860, 107,206; 1870, 364,399; 
1880, 996,006; 1890, 1,428,108; 1000, 1,470,495; 
1910, 1,690,949; 1920, 1,769,257. The estimated 
population on July 1, 1914, was 1,784,897. In 
1890 the State ranked tenth in population, but 
in 1910 had dropped to twenty-second. The 
population per stjuare mile m 1910 was 20 7. 
By far the greater proportion of the population 
consists of native-white persons (1,270,057 in 
1910) The native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage numliered 292,105, and the foreign- 
bom whites 135,190 The largest number of 
fbreign-bom whites were natives of (Germany, 
34,506. From Kussia came 15,311, from Sweden 
13,309, from Austria 12,094, and from England 
11,256 Tliose living in towns of 2500 or more 
numbered 493,790 in 1910 The rural population 
in 1910 numbered 1,197,159. The population 
was in 1910 divided by sex into 885,912 males 
and 805,037 females. The males of voting age 
numbered 508,529. The smallness of the in- 
crease in the population in each decade from 
1890 IS due largely to the emigration of set- 
tlers to what was at that time the adjoining 
territory of Oklahoma and to Indian Territory, 
l^ere was a large improvement from 18^ 
to 1890 as a result of the **boom” which occurred 
in the entire trans-Missouri region in the latter 
part of the decade. As ELansas is centrally 
situated and one of the last of the Mississippi 
valley States to be settled, the population is 
more representative of every part of the country 
than that of most of the other Western States. 
This condition was especially accentuated in 
Uie early period of settlement due to the slaveiy 


struggle — both the North and the South having 
attempted to secure control of the field. (See 
Eiitory ) Owing to the dryness of its soil and 
climat^ the western third of the State is very 
sparsely inhabited. There are no large centres 
of population, and the percentage of urban 
population as noted above is consequently small. 
Kansas City and Wichita are the only places 
which in 1910 had a population of 50,000 or 
over. The population of EZansas City in 1910 
was 82,331 and of Wichita 52,450 Topeka, the 
capital, had a population of 43,684. ^e other 
larger cities and 1910 populations are Leaven- 
worth, 19,363, Atchison, 16,429; Hutchinson, 
16,364; Pittsburg, 14,755; Coffeyville, 12,687, 
Parsons, 12,463; Lawrence, 12,374, Independ- 
ence, 10,480; Fort Scott, 10,463. 

Education. The State from its earliest settle- 
ment has been one of the most progressive in 
its educational policy. Although raore is a 
great preponderance of rural population and a 
consequently serious problem to meet, the pci- 
centage of illiteracy is small. In 1910, of a total 
population 10 years or over of 1,322,662, 2 2 
per cent were illiterate. Only four other States 
— ^lowa, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington — 
had in 1910 a lower percentage^ of illiteracy. 
Among native-born whites the illiter.*itcs in 1910 
numbered only 0 8 per cent of a total popula- 
tion of 10 years or over. Among foreign-born 
whites the percentage was 10 5 pcT cent, and 
among negroes it was 12 per cent ( in 1900, 22 3 
per cent). 

According to the thirteenth census the school 
population in 1910 (ages 6 to 20) was 615,156. 
Of these an average of 363,695 attendi'd schools. 
Out of the school population, 388,371 were na- 
tive-born whites, 99,790 of foreign or mixed 
parentage, 10,321 foreign-born whiles, and 10,- 
047 negroes According to the report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instiuction the 
total school population in 1912 was 610,273. 
The total enrollment in that year was 395,064, 
and the average daily attendance 298,128 The 
number of male teachers employed m 1012 was 
2039; female teachers numberkl 11,464. The 
average monthly salaries of teachers in rural 
schools was $52 11 and in graded schools $67.25. 
The average length of the school term was 31 
weeks. The total expenditure for school pur- 
poses in 1912 was $11,158,255. 

The progress and development of liigh schools 
have been remarkable From ,1907 to 1912 the 
number of high schools increased 100 per cent, 
the enrollment increased 100 per cent, and the 
teaching force increased 120 per cent. The 
courses in these high schools have been broad- 
ened and liberalized with a view to conserving 
the interests of that great majority of pupils 
whose formal training ends witli the higli school 
There were, in 1912, 189 high schools maintain- 
ing normal training courses and 96 high schools 
offering courses in agriculture and domestic 
science. In addition to this, many schools offer 
commercial courses. The cstoblishmcnt of town- 
ship hi^h schools has been undertaken The 
courses in these schools have in view rural con- 
ditions and rural needs. In recent years there 
has been a decided awakening among the people 
of the State as to the needs of the rural school. 
The Legislature of 1911 passed several important 
measures looking to the improvement of these 
schools. In 1911, 124 new rural school buildings 
were erected, and, in 1912, 142. In 1913 there 
were 83 consolidated schools, representing 200 
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original districts of the ordinary type, and in 
62 of these schools work of high-si^ool grade 
was conducted. 

There are State normal schools at Emporia, 
Ha^ and Pittsburg. The latter is a manual- 
traini^ normal school. Other State institu- 
tions include the University of Elansas at Law- 
rence, tile Kansas State Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, School for the Blind at Kansas City, 
School for the Deaf at Olathe. These institu- 
tions are under the control of a State board of 
administration created by the Legislature of 
1913. The private institutions for mgher educa- 
tion include Baker University at Baldwin, Beth- 
any College at Lindsborg, Campbell College at 
Holton, the College of Emporia at Emporia, 
Cooper College at Sterling, Fairmount College at 
Wichita, Friends University at Wichita, High- 
land College at Highland, Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
veiflity at Salina, McPherson (*ollege at'McPher- 
f on, Midland College at Atchison, Ottawa 
1 University at Ottawa, Southwestern College at 
Winfield, Washburn College at Topeka, and 
Western Unnersity at Quindaro 

Charities and Corrections. Charitable in- 
stitutions are under the supervision of a State 
hoard of control, and the penal institutions are 
controlled and supervised by a State board of 
corrections. Tliey include the Tbpeka State 
Hospital, the Osawatomie State Hospital, the 
Lamed State Hospital, the State Hospital for 
Epileptics at Parsons, the State Tuberculosis 
Hospital at Norton, the State Home for Feeble- 
Minded at Winfield, and the State Orphans’ 
Home at Atchison. The penal institutions in- 
clude the State Penitentiary at Lansing, the 
Industrial Kefoimatiiry for Young Men at 
Hutchinson, the Boys* Industrial School at To- 
peka, and the Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit. 
There are two patriotic institutions, the State 
Soldiers’ Home at Fort Dodge and the Mother 
Bickerdyke Home Annex at Ellsworth There 
arc also a large number of private institutions 
engaged wholly or partly in cliaritable work, 
receiving aid by appropiiation. These institu- 
tions are all under the supervision of a State 
board of control. In 1911 a board of penal in- 
stitutions replaced tiie dire(*tors of the peniten- 
tiary and managers of the Kansas industrial 
reformatory. Convicts of the State are em- 
ployed in building public roads, and it is un- 
lawful for convicts to work for private citizens. 

Beligion. The Methodists are the largest re- 
ligious body in the State, liaving more than twice 
the membership of any other Protestant denom- 
ination Among the large numlicr of other sects 
represented, the most important are the Roman 
Catholics, Baptists, Pre 8 b 3 rterian 8 , Disciples of 
Christ, Lutherans, Congregationalists, and 
Friends. 

History. Among the Indian tribes who lived 
within tlie present boundaries of Kansas were 
the Shawnees, the Osages, the Omahas, and, of 
later arrivals, the Kickapoos and the Illinois. 
In 1641 a small force of Spaniards and Indians 
under Coronado traverscMl the region from south- 
west to nortiieast, but no results followed this 
expedition! The country remained unexplored 
till 1719, when it was visited by Frenchmen 
from XO Pteiana. In 180.^ the greater portion of 
whAt ' IB now Kansas passed into the possession 
of the United States as a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase; the southwestern section of the State 
was ceded ty Texas to the Federal government 
in 1850. The regimi was explored by Lewis and 


Clark in 1804» Lieutenant Pike' in 1806-07, and 
Lieutenant Long in 1819. Fort IxMtvenworth 
was erected in 1827, and four years later the 
Baptists founded a mission to the Shawnees 
near the Missouri River. Emigrant trains on 
the way to California crossed the re^on as early 
as 1844; and the army of General Kearney, in- 
tended for the invasion of Mexico, set out from 
Fort Leavenworth in 1846. In 1854 the popu- 
lation was estimated at 700. The region formed 
a part of the Territory of Missouri till 1821, re- 
maining unorganized from that year tifi 1864. 
When it was proposed to organize the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska (see Kansas-Nebbabka 
Bill), the supporters of slavery incorporated in 
the act of organization a declaration repealing 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820, and leaving 
the question of slaveiy to be decided by the in- 
habitants of the Territoiy in framing their con- 
stitution. Tlie Act, passed in May, 1854, thus 
removed the barrier to the extension of slavery 
which had been created by Congress 34 years 
previously, and to the maintenance of which dur- 
ing all tiiat period both the Northern and South- 
ern portions of the Union had held themselves 
to lie “forever” bound The plea by which it was 
sought to justify this act was that the Com- 
promise of 1850, which had been adopted by 
Congress as a final settlement of all the differ- 
ences respecting slavery which then existed, op- 
erated as a virtual repeal of the Missouri re- 
striction. 

Before the bill had passed through Congress, 
immigrants from Missouri and Arkansas and 
from the Northern States entered Kansas, and 
the struggle for its possession began. On June 
10 a proslavery mcf^ting declar^ slavery ex- 
istent in the Territory In September immi- 
grants from Missouri and Arkansas founded 
Ijcavenworth and Atchison, while colonists from 
New England sent out bv the Massachusetts 
Emigrant Aid Society settled before the end of 
that year at Lawrence, Topeka, Osawatomie, 
and other towns. On October 7 A H. Reeder, 
appointed Federal Governor of the Territory, 
arrived in Kansas. In the same month a force 
of Misbourians made an unsuccessful attempt 
to drive the antislavery men from Lawrence. 
On Nov. 29, 1854, at an election held for the 
choice of a Territorial delegate to Congress, 
armed bodies of men fiom Missouri took posses- 
sion of the polls and cast 1700 votes out of a 
total of 2843. On March 30, 1855, an attempt 
waa made to elect a Territorial Legislature, and 
again the Missourians appeared in large num- 
bers and elected proslavery delegates from every 
district. The number of proslavery votes was 
5427 out of a total of 6218, though it was well 
known that the number of legal voters in the 
Territory was less than 3000. Governor Reeder 
set aside the returns from six of the districts 
and oidered new elections, which resulted in the 
choice of Frw State delegates The first Terri- 
torial Legislature assembled at Pawnee, July 2, 
1855. The Proslavery party had a majority in 
this body and expelled the members who had 
been chosen at the second election ordered ty 
the Governor. The statutes of Missouri were 
adopted m the main. Acts were pas^ making 
it a capital offense to assist slaves in escaping 
either to or from the Territoty, and felony to 
circulate antislavery publications or to deny 
the right to hold slaves; also requiring all voters 
to swear to support the Fugitive Slave Law. In 
July Governor Reeder broke off all relations 
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witii tbe Legidatture and beeame an aottre par* 
tisan of the Free State party. He waa aue- 
ceeded, on July 31, by Wilson S h a n n on, who 
in turn gare way to John W. Oeary in Septon- 
ber, 1850 The Free State men, meanwhile, 
refused to acknowledge the legality of the Terri- 
torial government, and initial a movement for 
establishing a State government without an en- 
abling act on the part of Congress. A conven- 
tion of Free State men met at Topeka, Oct. 23, 

1855, and adopted a State constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery after .luly 4, 1857, hut excluding 
negroes from the State. An election was hdd 
December 15, and the constitution was accepted. 
The Proslavery party, however, abstained from 
participation. An election for State officers and 
a l^slature under this constitution was held 
Jan 15, 1856, and Charles Bobinson was chosen 
Gfovemor It was the obiect of the Free State 
paiiy to avoid armed hoi^lities with the pro- 
slavery government of the Territory, so as not 
to come into conflict with the United States 
authorities. The attempt, however, of the Ter- 
ritorial sheriff to seize a prisoner at Lawrence 
resulted in his being shot. The leaders of the 
Free State men were thereupon indicted for 
treason and imprisoned, and on May 21 a mob 
of proslavery men sacked the town of Lawrence. 
The massacre of five men on Pottawatomie 
Credc by John Brown and his sons, on May 23, 

1856, marked the beginning of civil war, whidi 
continued through the month of June till the 
United States troops suppressed the combatants. 
On July 4, 1856, the Fm State Legislature met 
at Top^m but was dispersed by the Federal 
forces. A second attempt on the part of the 
L^slatiire to convene at Topeka, Jan 6, 1857, 
led to the arrest of its members Cov. Robert 
tJ Walker, who had replaced Governor Geary 
in March, 1857, succeeded m making terms with 
the Free State men, who abandoned the Topdea 
constitution and agreed to take part m the elec- 
tion for a Territorial L^slature in October, 

1857, The Free State party triumphed at the 
polls; but the Proslavery party had in the mean- 
while summoned a convention which, on Nov 7, 
1857, adopted the Lecompton Constitution (q.v.), 
guaranteeing the possession of all slave prop- 
erty already in Kansas, and submitted to the 
electon (December 21) that clause only which 
legalized slavery for all time. The provision 
was accepted the Proslavery party, the Free 
State men declining to vote; but when the Le- 
compton Constitution as a whole was submitted 
to the people, Jan. 4, 1858, it was demsivedy re- 
jected and defeated indirectly, for the second 
time, on August 2, at an election ordered by 
Congress on the so-called English Bill, a com- 
promise measure. Immigration from the North 
in the meanwhile had made the Free State men 
overwhelmingly preponderant. In tbe same elec- 
tion in whi^ the Lecompton Constitution was 
rejected for the first time, they succeeded in 
capturing the Territorial government. On July 
5, 1859, a constitutional convention met at 
Wyandotte and adopted a constitution prohibit- 
ing slavery (July 27). This was ratified October 
4 by a vote of 10,421 to 5530. On November 8 
dfdegstes to Congress and members of the Terri- 
tmal Legislature were diosen, and on Jan. 29, 
1861, Kansas was admitted into the Union. 

In the Civil War Kansas sent into the field a 
laiger number of soldiers, in proportion to its 
population, than any other State The eastern 
part of the State lay exposed to the incursiems 


of Confederates from Missouri. On Aag. 21, 
1863, (^uantrell’s guerrillas raided the town of 
Lawrence and kified a large number of the 
inhabitants. The cessation of war was followed 
immediately by a great mfiux of immigrants. 
Railway development began in 1868, and 1872 
there were more than 2000 miles of railway 
track in operation Between 1878 and 1880 
widespread excitement and dissatisfaction among 
the negroes of the South led to the migration 
of 40,000 of their number to Kansas. iAtihibi- 
tion became an important question in politics 
after 1880, tbe movement encountered great op- 
position in the beginning, but by 1890 the prin- 
ciple was well esSiblished in the State, though 
m the large cities the antiliquor laws were not 
isealously enforced The influence of the Farm- 
ers* Alliance (qv ) after 1888 brought the 
State into conflict with the railway companies 
and led to the passing of antitrust laws in 1889 
and 1897. 

In politics Kansas has belonged for the most 
part to the Republicans, who failed to carry the 
State in only ^ree elections from the Civil War 
to 1896. In 1882 the Democrats won on an anti- 
prohibition platform, and m 1892 and 1896 the* 
People’s party and Democrats, in fusion, electe<l 
their ticket In the winter of 1893 the Repub- 
licans and the Populists each proceeded to oi- 
ganize an independent Legislature The dispute 
was terminated by the intervention of the militia 
and the courts The struggle of independent 
produeers and the oil trust for the possession of 
the Kansas oil field led, in 1904-65, to a con- 
gressional investigation of tbe prevailing com- 
mercial conditions. At the same time the State 
fiCgislature declared the Standard pipe lines 
common carriers, fixed maximum railway charges 
for transporting oil, and voted to establish a 
State oil refinery, which was later declared un- 
constitutional. 

Progressives found in Kansas prolific soil, and 
the growth of this party was facilitated by the 
passage of the new primaiy law which went into 
effect in 1008 In the primaries of that year 
W. R Stubbs and Joseph L. Bn stow. Insurgent 
Republican candidates for the nomination to the 
offices of Governor and United States Senator 
respectively, were successful by large majorities 
In the election on Nov 3, 1908, Taft received 
197,298 votes, Bryan, 161,086; Debs, Socialist, 
12,420. Mr. Stubbs was elect^ Governor by a 
pluralily of nearly 35,000. A Republican Legis- 
lature was chosen which elected Mr. Bristow to 
the United States Senate. The Insurgents con- 
tinued to gain in strength, and in the primaries 
of 1910 Governor Stublis was renominated, and 
the resulta in other oflices showed almost univer- 
sal success for this faction. Th^ were equally 
successful in the election following, and Gover- 
nor Stubbs was rejected by a majority of 16,000 
votes. The election for municipal offices held in 
1911 was noteworthy on account of the laige 
number of Sodalists chosen. They elected the 
mayor in Girard and a number of ofiicers in 
Fort Scott In this year two Democrats were 
riiosen to succeed R^nblican Representatives 
who had died. At the election on Nov. 5, 1912, 
the Democrats carried the State for President. 
The vote was as follows: Wilson, 143,663; Boose- 
Telt» 120,210; Taft, 74,845; Debs, 26,779. For 
OovenuHT, Hodges, Democrat, received 167,540, 
Capper, Republican, 167 Jill; and the Sodalist 
candidate^ 24,804. llie Legislature was returned 
Democratic. The gubernatorial contest was the 
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doMti in the record of the State, an official 
count being necessa^ before determination could 
be reached. Judge William H. Thompson, Demo- 
crat, was chosen United States Senator by the 
new Legislature. In 1914 the Kepublicans re- 
gained a large part of their strenj^h In the 
November election Arthur Capper, Republican, 
defeated GUivernor Hodges, while tlie Progressive 
vote fell off nearly 40,000. Charles Curtis, who 
had defeated l^nator Bristow for the Republi- 
can nomination for the Senate, a as elected for 
the term lieginniiig March 4, 1915 This was 
the fiist eh*dioii of the State in which women 
participated 'ihe following is a list of the 
Governors and the parties to which they 
belonged 


Andrew H Reeder .1854-66 

Wiliion Shannon 1866-66 

John W Geary .1866-67 

Redwrt J Wa&er 1857-68 

James W. Denver 1868 

Samud Medary 1868-60 

Frederick P Stanton 1860-61 


STATS 


Charles Robinson 
Thomas Camev 
Samuel J Crawford 
James M Harvey 
Thomas A Osborn 
George T Anthony 
John P St John 
George W Ghok 
John A Martin 
Lvman II Humphrey 
Lorenso I) Lewelling 
Edmund N Morrill 
John W l.4eedv 
William E Stanley 
W J Bailey 
Edwarrl W Hoch 
Walter R Stubbs 
Georfce H Hodges 
Arthur Capper 
H.J. Allen . . . 


Repubhoan 


Democrat 

Repulibean 

Populist-Democrat 

Repubhean 

Populist-]3emoflrat 

Repubhean 


Democrat 

Repubhoan 


. 1861-63 
1863-65 
1865-69 
1860-73 
1873-77 
1877-79 
1870-83 
1883-85 
1885-89 
1889-93 
1803-65 

1896- 97 

1897- 99 
1819-1903 

1903-05 
1906-09 
1909-13 
1013-15 
1915-19 
. 1919- 
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SANBA8, UNiVEBsn*y of. A State institu- 
tion for higher education at Lawrence, Kans., 
founded in 1866. The student body of the imi- 
versity has increased greatly in recent years 
In 1895 it had about 630 students This num- 
ber had increased in 1914 to over 2400. It is 
the only institution in Kansas which concerns 
itself with practically nothing less than higher 
education of the college or university type Tlic 
university was organized in 1864 and opened in 
1866. It has departments of enginet'iin^ music, 
law, pharmacy, and a preparatory depai^tment 
There is also a school of medicine. The uni\er- 
sity is supported entirely by the State Since 

1913 the university has done a large amount of 
public-service work for the State It gives tlie 
time of one full professor to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission; the time of one man to the 
State Board of Health, in connection with water 
supply and sewage disposal; the time of one 
full professor to the development of State fish 
hatcheries; to the State Board of Health tlie 
time of three men in drug laboratories, two in 
the food laboratories, two men m the water- 
analysis laboratory, and the greater part of the 
time of one man to pathological work fur the 
State. The university and the high scdiouls of 
the State form practically one system. The 
faculty numbers about 200. It has an endow- 
ment of alMuit $150,000 and an aniiual appro- 
priation of about $500,000. ^Ihe library con- 
tains about 85,000 volumes. The president in 

1914 was Frank Strong, LL.D. 

KANSAS CITY. The largest city in Kan- 
sas and the county sc^t of Wyandotte County, 
situated on both sides of the Kansas River, at 
its confluence with the Missouri, opposite and 
adjoining Kansas City, Mo. (Map: Kansas, H 
4). It is on the Chicago Great Western, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the Union Pacific rail- 
roads, and on two intenirban electric lines 
ivhieh furnish freight and passenger service for 
a large traffic. The city covers an area of 17 
S(|uare miles and is built on bluffs, plateaus, and 
river bottoms. It is noted for its large stock- 
yards, slaughterhouses, and meat-packing plant 
and, with the exception of Chicago, is the most 
important live-stock market in the United States. 
It has also important grain and flour interests, 
the railroad and mill elevators on the Kansas 
side having a grain capacity of 8,065,000 bushels; 
and there are railroad-car and machine shops 
and e.\ten8ive manufactories of soap, flour, bar- 
rels, lioxes, structuial steel, railroad iron, car 
wheels, scales, foundry products, etc The man- 
ufacturing inteiests represent a production 
valued at $175,000,000 annually, with a capi- 
tal investment of $45,000,000," and give em- 
ployment to some 15,000 persons 

The Kansas River, from the bf»d of which an 
enormous amount of hi^-grade building sand 
is produced, is spanned here by 14 railroad, 
vehicle, and street-car bridges There are 20 
parks and playground^ comprising an area of 
250 acri*8. Of these. City Park is a remarkably 
beautiful natural park of 100 acres. In the 
business district, adjoining the well-known Wy- 
andotte Indian Cemetery, is Huron Park, in 
the centre of which is situated the Carnegie 
library. Thirty miles of boulevards have b^n 
planned. Biore than one-third of these were 
developed in 1914, and provisions made to cany 
on the work under a definite annual expend!* 
ture. Kansas City is the scat of the Kansas 
City Umvm*8ity (Methodist Episcopal), opened 
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in 1896, Western University (colored), and the 
State Institution for the Blind. There are two 
large hospitals and other smaller ones, three 
fine high schocds, and more than 40 grade and 
parochial schoola The oily’s income in 1913 
was $3,430,000, while its payments amounted 
to $3,268,000, the chief items of expense being, 
education, $394,000; police department, $82,- 
000; fire department, $130,000; and water-supply 
system, $74,000. The city owns the water works, 
which represent an mvestmmit of $2,000,000, 
and the eleetric-li^t plant. The municipality 
adopted the commission form of government in 
1009. Kansas City was chartered in 1886, when 
the former municipalities of Armourdale, Kan- 
sas City, Wyandotte, and Armstrong were eon- 
solidat^ under the present name The oldest 
of these cities was Wyandotte, settled by the 
Wyandotte Indians in 1843. White settlers 
came soon after, and in 1858 it received a town 
charter The following year it was incorporated 
as a city. The place was the scene of consider- 
able agitation during the Kansas-Nebraska 
trouble, the convention which drew up the Kan- 
sas constitution having met here in tluly, 1859. 
Pop, 1800. .38,316; 1900, 51,418; 1910, 82,331, 
induding 10.344 persons of foreign birth and 
9286 negroes; 1914, 94,271; 1920, 101,177. 

KANSAS CITY. An important railroad 
centre in Jaekson Co., Mo., at the junction of 
the Missouri and Kansas rivers, on the Mis- 
souri-Kansas boundary line, 235 miles direct 
and 280 mili^s bj rail west by north of St. Louis, 
on the Chicago and Alton, Atchison, Topeka^ 
and Santa Fe, Burlington Koute, Chicago Great 
Western, Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul, Kansas City 
Southern, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, Missouri 
Pacific, Union Pacific, St. Louis and l^n Fran- 
cisco, and Wabash railroads (Map: Missouri, 
B 2). Within the city these roads form the 
Kansas City Terminal l^ilway Company, which 
operates a Belt Line some 30 miles in length 
and which furnishes intercommunication among 
them. The company is just completing a com- 
prehensive enrstem of freight and passenger ter- 
minals which will cost upward of $50,000,000. 
A part of the plan includes the new Union 
Station, to be used in common by all of the 
roads and which will cost $6,500,000. This 
is <»ie of the largest union Btati<mB in Amer- 
ica. Two other roads — ^the Kansas City, Mexico, 
and Orient and the Misaouri, Oklahoma, and 
Gulf — are built to within a ^ort distance of, 
and are planned to enter, the city. To facili- 
tate railroad transit three great brid^ have 
been constructed across the Missouri River, and 
another one has been authorized (1914) by 
Congress. Railroad facilities are supplement^ 
by transportation on the Missouri River from 
Kansas Oily to St. Louis by the Kansas Cily- 
Missouri River Navigation Ci^pany. This com- 
pany 18 owned by the citizens at large, its cash 
capital of $1,200,()00 having been raised by 
popular subscription. It operates a regular 
service of steamers and steel nonsinkable fire- 
proof barges and provides water transportation 
to the sea via the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivm to New Orleans. The street-railway sys- 
tem consists of 281 miles of tracks, and univer- 
sal transfers are given. Kansas City is rapidly 

S as an interurban railway centre^ there 
lines in c^eration, with 180 miles of 
md numerous lines proposed. 

Kansas City is pietnreiqnefy aitaated an 


three elevations. The manufacturing and whole- 
sale districts are, in the mam, on file first and 
are separated from the central business or re- 
tail district, which is on the next elevation, by 
high bluffs, the two elevations being connected 
by tunnels and ornamental viaducts. The resi- 
dent sections are on the third and hig^iest ele- 
vation. The bluffs admit of splendid landscape 
treatment and are mostly a part of the park 
and boulevard system, the famous Cliff Dnves 
running along them. Out of the total street 
mileage (600) there are 400 miles of paved 
streets, the paving being largely of asphalt, 
brick, and macadam Among the notable public 
structures are the Union Station, United States 
Custom House, City Hall, Court House, Board 
of Trade Building, Live Stock Exchange (which 
is the largest building devoted exclusively to 
live-stock offices in the world), Y. M. C. A., 
General Hospital, and high schools (of which 
latter there are six). There is also a United 
States Weather Bureau Station. 

A comprehensive system of public schools is 
supplemented by institutions for special train- 
ing in medicine, nursing, osteopathy, law, en- 
gineering, dentistry, music, business, dressmak- 
ing, and industrial sciences There are a num- 
ber of parochial schools and academies of high 
standing and numerous private and preparatory 
schools. The Universily of Missouri, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, William Jewell College, Park 
College, and Baker University are within a 
few hours’ ride. The Board of Public Welfare 
operates a municipal larm, where men who arc 
petty offenders work out their fines in the open 
air and where farming, truck gardening, quarry- 
ing, and building construction are tau^t The 
board also operates a woman’s reformatory and 
welfare loan agency, maintains a housing com- 
mission and a free le^l-aid bureau, and has 
general oversight of c^ntics and corrections 
and public dance halls. The Juvenile Court (a 
division of the Circuit Court) maintains a boys’ 
hotel, a girls’ industrial home, and a farm for 
boys (all of these for neglected or abandoned 
childr^) and administers a widows’ nension 
fund provided by the county. The Jewisn Edu- 
cational Institute, the Helping Hand Institute, 
and the Institutional Churdi are effective aids 
specializing in social welfare work. Kansas 
City’s pari and boulevard system is extensive. 
Fifty miles of parked boulevards connect 2600 
acres of public parks within the city limita, 
the largest of which is Swope Park, containing 
1331 acres. There are a number of public amuse- 
ment parks. 

In Kansas City is located the Federal Re- 
serve Bonk of District No. 10, which indudes 
the States of Kansas, Nebrl^»ka, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, one-half of New Mexico, one-half of Okla- 
hmna, and one-fourth of Missouri. Bank clear- 
ings for 1014 were $3,015,810,667, an increase 
of 174 per cent in 10 years. In monthly clear- 
ings it has ranked, during recent years, Detween 
fifth and sixth in the cities of the United Sttates. 

As a distributing point for a vast agricultural 
recpbn to' the west and south, Kansas City eon- 
^ols large wholesale interests, its jobbing trade 
being very extensive. In grain, live stodc,^ and 
meat paddng Kansas City, Mo., and its sister 
city Kansas City, Kans., are closely allied, the 
two cities forming praotiaally one industiM 
and eommerdal community with the same stw^- 
car the same tele|fiioBe mrdoa, and'tjo^ 

same fre^^ and paisen^ teradnal. 
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City is the largest winter-wheat market in the 
world and the second market (primary) in re- 
ceipts of general grain in the United States. It 
has elevator capacity for over 18,000,000 bushels 
of grain. It is the lar^st market and distrib- 
uting point for hay in ^e world. Flour milling 
is extensive, the output for 1914 being 2,178,800 
barrels. The total value of live stock marketed 
in 1914 was $208,000,000, and the Sale of prod- 
ucts from packing houses in 1914 aggregated 
$178,000,000. The shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle during 1914 amounted to $50,000,- 
000. Kansas City ranks first as a mule market. 
It ranks first in the sale of yellow-pine lumber 
and third as a general lumber mark^, this busi- 
ness amounting to $40,000,000 a year. Its coal 
business is extensive and amounts to $28,000,- 
000 a year, and its lime and cement business to 
$13,500,000 a year. Greater Kansas City has 
approximately 1200 factories, with a cash in- 
vestment of $100,000,000 The value of the 
products of these factories in 1914 was $319,- 
000,000, and the employees numbered 40,000. 
The greater city ranks tenth in the value of 
manufactured output and is rapidly growing as 
a manufacturing centre. 

The government is vested in a mayor, elected 
biennially, a bicameral council, and administra- 
tive departments as follows : board of park com- 
missioners, appointed the mayor; board of 
puldio works, hoard of public welfare, and ^ief 
and assistant chief of the fire department, ap- 
pointed by the mayor, subject to the consent 
of the council; board of police commissioners, 
consisting of the mayor, ex officio, and two mem- 
Ihts appointed by the Governor of the State; 
a school board, chosen by popular election. The 
city spent in 1914, in maintenance and opera- 
tion, ^,910,549, the main items of expenditure 
being $483,877 for the fire department, $475,847 
for the police department, $1,206,869 for the 
water works, $186,433 for street cleaning, $217,- 
243 for street lighting, $320,357 for health con- 
servation, $110,993 for parks and gardens, $140,- 
968 for charity and corrections. In addition to 
the above there was spent for schools, including 
new buildings, $2,856,954. The net public debt 
Jan. 1, 1915, was $4,158,000, and the assessed 
value of all taxable property was $189,844,810 
The water-works system has cost to date ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. 

The first permanent settlement at Kansas Gily 
was made about 1820 ^by a small company of 
French fur traders, beaded by Francois Chou- 
teau. In 1838 the town was laid out, and in 
1850 it was incorporated under the name Town 
of Kansas. This name was changed to Kansas 
City in 1889. It is popularly supposed that 
Kansas City took its name from the State of 
Kansas, but that is an error. The earliest 
settlement was called simply Kansas, originally 
spelled Kanzas, for the Kanzas Indians, who 
were called by the French fur traders Kahns. 
All of the territory to the west was, at that 
time, known as the Nebraska Territory, and the 
name Kansas applymg to the State came con- 
siderably later and probably from the same 
source as the name of the city. The first post 
office was established in 1845, the first tel^p^ph 
entered the city Dec. 20, 1858, and the fii^ 
newspaper, the Kansas Ledger^ was printed in 
1851. Ground for the first railroad in Kanfuui 
Cify was broken July 25, 1860. This was called 
the Pacific Railway, which afterward became 
the Ifiasonri Pacific. The first passenger train 


from tile east entered Kansas City over this 
road on Sept. 25, 1865. Construction for the 
first railroad west of the Missouri River was 
started at Kansap City on Aug. 10, 1863, by 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company, now 
known as the Union Pacific Railroad C^pany, 
and the first passenger train went out of Kan- 
sas City for a short distance over this road on 
Nov. 28, 1864. Pop, 1860, 4418; 1870, 32,260; 
1880, 55,785; 1890, 132,716; 1900, 163,752 > 
1910, 248,381; 1914, 281,911; 1920, 324,4ia Of 
the population, 61.8 per cent are white ol native 
parents, 18 3 per cent white with foreign or 
mixed parents, and 9 5 per cent negro. 

KANSAS INDIANS. A Siouan tribe. See 
Kaw. 

XANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL. In American 
history, a bill passed in 1854 by the United 
States Congress for the organization of the Ter- 
ritories of Kansas and Nebraska. Upon the 
admission of Missouri into the Union in 1821, 
the vast region lying between that State and 
the Rocky Mountains was left unorganized. 
Stephen A Douglas introduced a bill for this 
puipose in the House m December, 1844, and 
bills in the Senate in March, 1848, and Decem- 
ber, 1848, but no action was taken by either 
House. Finally, in February, 1853, a bill for 
the organization of the “Territory of Nebraska” 
passed the House, but was not acted upon by 
the Senate. On Jan. 4, 1854, Douglas, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Territories, reported 
from that committee a new bill, accompanied by 
an explanatory report. The bill contained the 
provisions usually embodied in bills for Terri- 
torial organization, and in addition prescribed 
that the Territory or any portion thereof, when 
admitted as a State or States, “shall be received 
into the Union with or without slavery, as 
their constitution may prescribe at the time of 
their admission ” llie report, however, went 
further and maintained that the compromise 
measures of 1850 had established pimciples 
which should govern all future legiwtion on 
similar subjects, and in particular had estab- 
lished the principle tiiat “all questions pertain- 
ing to slavery m the Territories, and in the 
new States to be formed therefrom, are to be 
left to the decision of the people residing 
therein, by their appropriate representatives, 
to be chosen by them for that purpose.” This, 
the so-called principle of “popular sovereignty,” 
would, if strictly applied, obviously have nulli- 
fied the essential part of the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820 (q.v.), which directly prohibited 
slavery north of lat. 36” 30^. On January 23 
Douglas introduced a new bill, embodying an 
amendment which had been proposed by Senator 
Dixon, of Kentucky, on the 16th. ^is new 
bill provided that the Territory was to be 
divided into two parts to be calM Kansas and 
Nebratica, and stated specifiofLlly tiiat the slav- 
ery restriction of the Missouri Compromise, 
“being inconsistent with the principle of non- 
intervention by Congress with slaveiy in the 
States and Territory, as recognized by the 
legislation of 1850, commonly called the com- 
promise measures, is hereby declared inoperative 
and void, it being the true intent and meaning 
of this act not to legislate slavery into any 
Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, 
but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States” The bill occasioned a 
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prolonged and acrimonious debate, centring 
upon the abro^tion of the slaveiy restriction 
of the Missouri Compromise, but finally passed 
the Senate on March 3 by a vote of 37 to 14, 
despite the vigorous opposition of such men as 
•Sumner, Chase, Everett, Wade, Bell, and Sew- 
ard. After a long debate the bill, slightly 
amended, passed tlie House, on May 8, by a vote 
of 113 to 100. The Senate agreed to the House 
amendments on the night of May 22, and the 
bill became a law, by President Pierce’s signa- 
ture, on May 30. The combined Territories, 
thus organiz^ comprised a region which now 
(’onstitutes Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, North 
Bfdcota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and part of 
Colorado— a total area of nearly 500,000 square 
miles. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Bill is chiefiy signifi- 
cant in American history from its having 
caused a renewal of the contest between the 
North and the South over the slavery question, 
which had been regarded as settled, for many 
years at least, by the compromise measures of 
1820 and 1850. It stirred the passions of the 
people of both sections, gave rise to bitter and 
])rotraeted controverhies both in and out of 
Congress, and doubtless considerably hastened 
a resort to arms. The historian Rhodes has 
given the following estimate of the results of 
the passage of the bill* *‘It is safe to say that 
in the scope and consequences of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act it was the most momentous meas- 
ure that passed (congress from the day that 
the Senators and Representatives first met to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. It sealed the 
doom of the Whig party; it caused the forma- 
tion of the Republican party on the principle 
of no extension of slavery, it roused Lincoln 
and gave a bent to his great political ambition. 
It made the Fugitive Slave Law a dead letter 
at the North, it caused the Germans to become 
Republicans, it lost the Democrats their hold 
on New England: it made the Northwest Re- 
publican; it led to the downfall of the Demo- 
cratic party” Consult: A. B, Hart, Documents 
Relating to the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854 
(New York, 1894); Rhodes, History of the 
United Rtates from the Compromise of 1850, 
vol i (ib, 1896); Von Holst, Constitutional 
and Poltiital History of the United States, voL 
IV ( Chicago, 1 899 ) ; Smith, Parties and Slavery, 
in the “American Nation Series” (New Yor^ 
1906) ; Burgess, The Middle Period 1811-^1858, 
in the “American History Series” (ib., 1908). 
The text of the bill may be found in the United 
States Statutes at Lar ge, vol. x. 

KANSAS BIVEB. A river of Kansas, 
formed bv the confluence of the Smoky Hill 
and Republican rivers in Geary County, whence 
it flows generally eastward and empties into 
the Missouri River at Kansas City (Map: 
Kansas, F 4). The basin comprises the richest 
portion of the State; most of it is under a high 
state of cultivation and produces a large variety 
of crops. The river’s banks are sandy, and 
the channel generally is close to one shore or 
the other. Ine principal tributary is the Blue 
River, which rises in southeastern N^raska, 
flows southeast and south, and joins the Kanaim 
at Manhattan. Other tributaries are the Solo- 
mon and Saline. The total length including the 
Sraedey Hill branch (which heads in eastern 
Colorado) is about 650 miles. 

KANRAS STATE AGBlCITLTXraAL GOIi- 
liEQE. A coediicaticmal institutuBi of learn- 


ing established in 1863 at Manhattan, Kans., 
under the provisions of the Congressional Land 
Grant Act of 1862. The college owns 748 acres 
of land near Manhattan, valued at $185,000, and 
leases 522 acres in addition The greater part 
of these grounds is used for experimental 
work and permanent orchard, forest, and gar- 
den plantations. The coll^ also has at L&ys, 
Kans., a branch agricultural experiment station 
with about 3600 acres of land. It also has 
branch stations at Garden City and Colby with 
320 acres of land each, and at Dodge City and 
Tribune with 160 acres each, and leases a num- 
ber of other tracts for demonstrational purposes. 
Four-year college courses are offered in agri- 
culture; mechanical, civil and highway, elec- 
trical, and agricultural engineering . archit^turc ; 
home economics; and general science. These 
courses lead to the degree of bachelor of science 
A four-year course in veterinary medicine lead- 
ing to the degree of doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine is given A secondary school of agriculture 
is maintained which offers three-year courses 
in agriculture, home economics, and mechanic 
arts. Several short courses in home economics 
and agriculture are offered. In 1914 there were 
190 on the board of instruction, the total at- 
tendance was 3027, including 64 graduates, 
15!)8 in college courses, 370 in the summer 
school, and 658 in the school of agriculture; 
the endowment was $491,746, and the income, 
$871,145; the value of the buildings, $965,974, 
and the total value of the college property, 
$1,980,000. The library contained 47,400 bound 
volume'! and 25,000 pamphlets The college 
publishes a ueekly, the Kansas Industrialist, 
and several senes of bulletins The president 
in 1914 was Henrv J. Waters, LLD 

KANSAS WESLEYAN UN I V EB SITY. 
An institution for higher education, founded in 
1885 at Salina, Kans., under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, 9Tie institu- 
tion opened for students in 1886. It maintains 
a college department, academic, education, elo- 
cutionary, and art departments, a college of 
music, and a coll^ of ccxnmerce. The college 
of liberal arts offers classical, scientifle, phil- 
osophical, and literary courses The campus 
comprises 28 acres, and the principal buildings 
are the Administration Building, the Carnegie 
Science Hall, the Ladies’ Dormitor>\ and Roach 
Home, the president’s house. There are also 
lalioratories, museums, and other buildings. 
The productive endowment of the university in 
1914 was about $105,000. The total enrollment 
in all departments was about 1400 students, 
and of these about 300 were in the academic 
and college departments. In 1915 a campaign 
to raise an endowment of $500,000 was in 
progress The library contains about 12,000 
volumes. The president in 1914 was Rev 
Robert P. Smith. 

XANSXT, kfln^sO?^. The most westerty of the 
northern tier of Chinese provinces It Hes west 
of Shensi (jv ), of which it orimnally formed 
a part, and is bounded on the nordi by the terri- 
tory Ordos Mongols, and the Desmrt of Gobi, 
on the south by Szechwan, and on the souGi- 
west by Koko-nor (Map: Chinn. H 4). From 
the time of K’ien-lung (1757) until the Moham* 
medan rebellion of 1865, its jurisdiction ex- 
tended westward as far as Hi, and included the 
T’ien-shan Pe-lu, a distance of about 2290 miles 
from Lanchowfu, the capital of the province. 
Since the suppression of the rebellion all this 
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Central Aaian territory has been formed into a 
new dominion known aa Binkiang, or the New 
Frontier, and this new province forms the west- 
ern boundary of Kansu. Its area is estimated to 
be 126,400 square miles, and its population 
5,000,000. 

It is in the main mountainous, but a few 
fertile valleys are found where good crops are 
raised. From Lanchowfu westward level ground 
begins, and the narrow belt which forms the 
departments of Kanchowfu and Suchowfu is 
very fertile and produces much grain. In the 
18 miles from Suchow to the fortified gate 
of the Great Wall, called Kia-ytt Kwan (10 
miles beyond which the wall comes to an end), 
agriculture becomes less general. Tobacco la 
the finest product of the province, which, how- 
ever, is rich in minerals, and rivals Shansi in 
both the richness and the extent of its coal 
fields It takes from the eastern provinces cot- 
ton and wheat and sends back tobacco (its own 
product), medicines, furs, skins, wool, felt, 
cattle, sheep, and mules, mostly the product 
of Koko-nor and the Mongol territory. The 
provmce derives its name from the first sylla- 
bles of Kanchow and Suchow. Its export trade 
consists mainly of sheep and camel wool, which 
is sent by way of Mongolia to the city of 
Tientsin on the coast. A small amount of for- 
eign goods comes into the province by way of 
Hankow. The opium pojipy was formerly ex- 
tensively grown and still is,* but the authorities 
arc taking strenuous measures against its 
cultivation 

KANT, kant, Immanuel (1724-1804). One 
of the gieatest and most influential German 
metaphysicians. He was the son of a saddler, 
of Scottish descent, and was bom at Kdnigs- 
berg, April 22, 1724. He studied philosophy, 
mathematics, ph>sks, theol<^, and other sub- 
jects at the university of his native town and, 
after spending nine >ears as a private tutor in 
several families, took his degree at KQuigsberg 
in 1765 and began to deliver lectures as privat- 
doeent on logic, metaphysics, physics, politics, 
and mathematics, later he add^ courses on 
physical gcpgrapliy, anthropology, natural theol- 
ogy, and pe&gogy, awl one year he lectured on 
mineralogj'. In *1762 he was oflTered the chair 
of poetry at Kfinigslierg, but, though in some 
need of the salary, he wisely declined because 
he was not fitted for the place The next year 
he obtained a position of assistant librarian on 
a salary of 62 thalers, and, though he had now 
become well known and greatly esteemed for 
his scholarship, he did not obtain a professor- 
ship until 1770 , when he was appointed to the 
chair of logic and metaphysics, as an inducement 
to keep him in Kfinigsberg, now that he had 
received calls to Krlangen and Jena. In 1778 
ho had a call to Halle, which he declined, to 
remain at Kfinigsberg till his death, Feb. 12, 
1804. Kant's private life was uneventful. He 
was a bachelor and never traveled. He was a 
man of unimpeachable veracity and honor, 
austere in his principles of morality, though 
kindly and courteous in manner, a bold and 
fearless advocate of political liberty, and a firm 
believer in human progress. He sympathized 
with the American Colonies in their struggle 
against England, and with the French pec^le 
in their revolt against monarchical abuses. As 
a lecturer he was popular. Herder says that 
his lectures were characterized by deqi thought, 
wit, and humor. Th^ were said to have b^*n 


much more dogmatic in tone than his writings 
and to have had moral and rdli^ous edification 
in mind as well as the imparting of information. 

In philosophy be developed slowly. His views 
did not seem to take anything like final form 
till he wrote his greatest work, Krxtxh der reinen 
Vemunfi, which was first published in 1781 
By this time he had effected in philosophy what 
he called a Gopcmican revolution. “Our sug- 
gestion,” he writes, “ifi similar to that of 
Copernicus in astronomy, who, finding it im- 
possible to explain the movements of the 
heavenly bodies on the supposition that they 
turned round the spectator, tried whether he 
might not succeed better by supposing the spec- 
tator to revolve and the stars to remain at rest 
Let us make a similar experiment in meta- 
physics with perception. If it were really neces- 
sary for our perception to conform to the nature 
of the object, I do not sec how we could know 
anything of it a priori, but if the sensible 
object must conform to the constitution of our 
faculty of perception, I see no difileulU in the 
matter. Perception, however, can become knowl- 
cHlge only if it is related in some way to the 
ohjcict which it determines Now here again I 
may suppose, either that the concepixona through 
which I effect that determination confi»rm to 
objects, or that objects, in other words the 
experience in which alone objects are knovm, 
conform to conceptions. In the former case I 
fall into the same perplexity as before, and fail 
to explain how such conceptions can be known 
a priori In the latter case the outlook is more 
hopeful. For experience is itself a mode of 
knowledge which im]>lies intelligence, and intel- 
ligence has a rule of its own. which must be 
an a priori condition of all knowledge of objects 
presented to it. To this rule, as expressed in 
a priori conceptions, all objects of experience 
must necessarily conform, and with it they 
must agree” (Preface, trans. by Watson) This 
passa^ shows that Kant started with the as- 
sumption that there is a priori synthetic knowl- 
edge, i.e , as he defined it, knowledge of uni- 
versal and necessary truths (See Analytic’ 
.Tudgment; a Priobi ) His mathematical 
training had taught him to regard the truths of 
mathematics as universal and necessary, while 
Hume had convinced him that any merely dog- 
matic assumption of universality and necessity 
was unwarranted His problem now was how 
to escape dogmatism and yet justify the making 
of universal synthetic propositions, such as that 
two and two make four. Tliis problem he solved 
to his satisfaction by making the world of ex- 
perience in part a product of the intelligence 
that passes judgments. Space and time are 
forms of perception, i e., the frameworks within 
one of which, at least, objects must be arranged 
before they can be perceived They are condi- 
tions of the possibility of phenomena This 
they could not he unless they were imposed 
upon phenomena by the percipient agent But 
not only must objects be percei\ed in order to 
lie known, thc^ must be conceived also This 
act of conception is warranted only if objects, 
liefore being presented in experience, are worked 
into order by the same intelligence that in 
judment unconditionally predicates this order 
of them The forms of perception are space and 
time, the order product by intellectual spon- 
taneity is constituted by four great principles 
of synthesis — quantity, quality, relation, and 
modality — and each of these appears in three- 
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fold form. Hence we lutve 12 categories or pure 
ootneepiions of the understanding, viz.: (1) 
unil^, (2) plurality, and (3) totality; (4) 
reality, (5) negation, and (6) limitation; (7) 
inherence and subsistence, (8) causality and 
dqmdenoe^ and (9) community; (10) possi- 
btlity and impossibility, (11) existence and 
nonexistence, and (12) necessity and contm- 
gency. These cat^ories are discovered by 
examination of the functions of unity in judg> 
ment, Le., by examination of the different ways 
in which the mmd, in judging, predicates unity 
or order of the world of experience. Now the 
fundamental contention of !l^nt is that these 
categories must be principles employed in the 
coHSiruotton of the world of experience if they 
are to be legitimately employed in the oogwitton 
of that world. This is the idealistic element 
in his system, the world we know is, in its 
form, a perceptual and intellectual creation, the 
work of the mind He calls this idealism 
transcendental, i e , it relates only to the condi- 
tions of the possibility of knowl^ge; it is not 
transcendent, i e., it docs not relate to any 
existences lying behind experience and there- 
fore beyond the reach of knowledge. And yet, 
though the system is transcendental idealism, 
it is an empirical realism, i e , it maintains that 
the real world of experience is a world really 
constituted in accordance with principles which 
science discovers. Thus, time is empirically real 
because the world we know is really a time 
world. But along with this empirical realism 
and transcendental idealism there goes hand in 
hand an agnosticism which denies the possi- 
bility of knowing anything whatever of another 
world of being — ^the world of things-in-them- 
selves. These things-iii>themselvcs affect our 
sensibility and thus give nee to sensations, 
which fall into the forms of perception and are 
organized by the categories into the world of 
experience. But what these things-in-them- 
selves are we can never know If reason 
attempts to make any assertion with regard to 
them, it falls into hopeless inconsistencies and 
inextricable confusions, paralogisms, and an- 
tinomies. And yet reason is ever striving to 
go beyond experience. The world of experience 
18 never complete; it is a proyreasua and a 
regreaaua ad infinitum But reason craves com- 
pleteness. It has ideas which find no embodi- 
ment in experience, because ^*they demand a 
certain completeness which is beyond the reach 
of all possible empirical knowledge.” But 
neither may these ideas be thought to find 
embodiment m things-in-themselves, for in ^is 
case jud^eni would transcend its proper ex- 
periential limits They are not empirically or 
transcendentally real, but neither are they 
transcendentally ideal, for they are not cona- 
tions of the possibility of hmowledge. Thus 
excluded from all these classes, Kant finds a 
function for them as regulative prinoiplea for 
the conduct of the understanding in its search 
for knowledge, telling us not to be satisfied in 
our attempts to reduce experience to order un- 
less we would complete the systematization. 
But complete it we never can. The ideas are 
warninn ‘*not to regard any single determina- 
tion rating to the existence of tilings as ulti- 
mate.” But we may not substantiate the ideas 
by claiming that the completeness unattainable 
in experience is actual beyond experience. This 
would be transcendental subreption, and though 
natural and difficult to avoid, it may be under- 


stood to be fallacious when it is seen that 
thus a regulative principle is changed into a 
conatitutive principle. There are three such 
ideas — ^that of the absolute or imconditioned 
unity of the thinking subject, that of the abso- 
lute unity of the series of conditions of phenom- 
ena, and that of the absolute unity of the 
condition of all objects of thought whatever. 
Tlie last, when substantiated and individual- 
ized, become the transcendental ideal, le, the 
idea of a totality of reality (ommtudo reali- 
tatia), an ena reahaaimum, cna ortginarmm, cna 
summum, ena entium^ all of which are epithets 
given by scholastic theology to God. “By such 
a use of the transcendental idea, however, theol- 
ogy oversteps limits set to it by its very na- 
ture.” AU traditional proofs for the being of 
God, which Kant reduces to three — ^the ontolog- 
ical, the cosmological, and the physico-tiieologi- 
cal proofs (see God) — be criticizes as fallacious: 
“The Supreme Being is for purely speculative 
reason a mere ideal, but still a perfectly fault- 
leaa ideaU which completes and crowns the whole 
of human knowledge. And if it should tuin 
out that there is a moral theologv, which is 
able to supply what is deficient in speculative 
theology, we should then find that transcenden- 
tal theology is no longer problematic, but is 
indispensable in the determination of the con- 
ception of a Supreme Being” (Watson’s trans ) 
In his ethical works Kant does finally arrive at 
such a moral theology as the final postulate of 
morality. 

His ethics is frequentiv called rigoristic, ie., 
it refuses to recognize the moral value of 
natural inclinations. Nothing is good but the 
good will, and the good will is the will to do an 
act because it is in accordance with duty 
“Duty is the obligation to act from rev(»renco 
for law” The law is that “I must act in such 
a way that I can at the same time will that 
my maxim should become a universal law ” 
The obligation to obey this law is uncondi- 
tional. The moral imperative is categorical 
There are no %fa and huta in the case It does 
not even depend upon the peculiar constitution 
of human nature. It is a necessary law for 
all rational beings, and as such a priori. “Its 
foundation is this, tiiat rational nature exists as 
an end in itself.” Man thus imposes upon him- 
self the universal system of laws to which he is 
subject, and “he is only under obligation to act 
in conformity with his own will ” 'riiis consti- 
tutes the autonomy of the will But this 
autonomy is not correctly conceived unless cor- 
related with the conception of a kingdom of 
ends, i.e., tiie systematic combination of dif- 
ferent rational beings through the medium of 
common laws The autonomy of any will is 
thus not capricious, but rational; its rational- 
ity consists in its ordered and systematic con- 
nection with other autonomous wills “Moral- 
ity, then, consists in the relation of all action 
to the system of laws which alone mafees 
possible a kingdom of ends.” This whole con- 
ception of the categorical imperative is possible, 
says Kant, only if man’s will is not a mere 
phenomenon conditioned by causal laws. Free- 
dom is thus a postulate of the moral order. We 
do not know ourselves to be free, for knowledge 
is possible only within the limit of experience. 
But we must think ourselves as free. “In 
thinking itsdf into the intelligible world, prac- 
tical reason does not transcend its proper linnitFi^ 
as it would do if it tried to 1(mow itself directly, 
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by means of pero^tion. In so thinking itself, 
reason merely conceives of itself negatively as 
not belonging to the world of sense.” “There 
is but a single point in which it is positive, 
viz., in the thongnt tliat freedom, though it is a 
negative determination, is yet bound up with a 
positive faculty, and, indei^, with a causality 
of reason which is called will ” 

This free causality of the will cannot be ex- 
plained, for “we can explain nothing hut that 
which we can reduce to laws, the object of which 
can be presented in a possible experience.” 
“While, therefore, it is true that we cannot 
comprehend the practical unconditioned neces- 
sity of the moral imperative, it is also true 
tliat we can comprehend its incomprehensibility; 
and this is all that can fairly be demanded of a 
philosophy which seeks to reach the principles 
which determine the limits of human reason.” 
Tint virtue or action in accordance with duty, 
tiiough the supreme, is “not the whole or com- 
plete good which finite, rational beings desire 
to obtain. The complete good includes happi- 
ness” This involves “the union of virtue and 
happiness in the same person.” But “the con- 
niH'tion of virtue and happiness in a system of 
nature, which is merely an object of the senses, 
cannot be other than contingent, and therefore 
it cannot be established in the way required 
in the conception of tlie highest good ” Such a 
union is possible only if there is “perfect har- 
mony of the disposition with the moral law,” 
but of this harmony “no rational being existing 
in the world of sense is capable at any moment 
of his life.” Yet “such a harmony must be 
possible, for it is implied in the command to 
promote that object”, hence we must assume 
“an infinite progress towards perfect harmony 
with the moral law,” and this involves im- 
mortality as a postulate of morality. But “the 
moral law leads us to postulate not only the 
immortality of the soul, but the existence of 
Ood,” for there must be a cause “able to con- 
nect happiness and morality in exact harmony 
with each other,” and God is the only con- 
ceivable cause of this kind. Thus, the postulates 
of morality arc God, freedom, and immortality. 
All this reasoning involves the assumption of 
two separate worlds— -the world of sense, of 
phenomena, and tlie world of intelligible but 
unknowable realities But Kant was not con- 
to rest in this absolute separation. He 
to bring these two worlds together. The 
beauty and the seeming purposivencss of nature 
make it probable that mechanism, the principle 
of the world of experience as governed by the 
conception of cause, and teleology, the principle 
of the world of intelligible realities as a king- 
dom of ends, are not incompatible. They may 
be united in a single principle, which, however, 
because of the limitations of our reason, we 
cannot formulate. 

It now remains to say something of Kant’s 
place in the developmmit of science. We have 
already seen that Kant’s lectures were not con- 
fined to philosophy. Indeed, his services in the 
theory of science were prdmbly as great as in 
the realm of philosophy. It is only necessary 
to refer to Kant’s anticipation of Laplace (q.v.) 
in the view that the solar system has developed 
from a primitive gaseous material with rotatory 
motion. Kant went further and suggested that 
the fixed stars might be systems, like the solar 
system, which have arisen in the same way. 
^is theory was worked out in th)a AUgomeiM 
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NaturgeeohMhte und Theorie dea HttnmeU 
(1755) 44 years before the appearance of the 
MSooMque odleate (1799-1825) of Laplace. 

In addition to the works mentioned by name 
above, Kant wrote numerous books and essays, 
among the most important of which are the fol- 
lowing: De Mundt Seneibtlis atque IntelhgtbxUa 
Forma et Prtnctpvia (1770) ; Prolegomena zu 
etner jeden kdnfUgen Metaphyatk, die ala Wia- 
aenaohaft unrd auftreten konnen (1783) . Orund- 
legung zur Metaphyaik der Bitten (1786) , 
Metaphyaiache Anfangagrdnde der "S atarwiaaen- 
achajt (1786); Kritik der praktiachen Vemunft 
(1788) , Kritik der Urtheilakraft (1790) (these 
last two works, together with the Kritik der 
remen Vemunft, contain the gist of Kant’s 
whole philosophy) ; Die Religion innerhalh der 
Grenzen der hloaaen Vemunft (1793) , Meta- 
phyaik der Bitten (1797) In addition there 
are works on physical geography, neural pa- 
thology, esthetics, ethnegraphyr'^nthropologv, 
history, criticism, meteorology, politics, logic, 
and pedagogy Kant’s complete works were 
edited by K Bosenkranz and F. W Schubert 
(12 vols., Leipzig, 1838-42), by G. Hartenstein 
( 8 vols., ib , 1867-69 ) , and by Kirchmann ( 8 vols , 
Berlin, 1868-73) A superb edition, published 
under the auspices of the Royal Prussian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, began to appear in 1900 (Ber- 
lin) Among English translations of Kant’s 
works mention should be made of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, translated by J. M. D Meilde- 
john (London, 1864) and by Max Muller (2d 
ed, lb, 1896); Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Bcicnce, translated bv 
E. B. Bax (ib, 1883, 1909) , Philosophy of Laic 
(Edinburgh, 1887) and Principles of Politics 
(lb, 1891), both translated bv W Hastie; 
Critique of Judgment, translated by J. H Ber- 
nard (Ixmdon, 1892) ; The Philosophy of Kant 
as Contained in Extracts from his oum Writ- 
ings, selected and translated by J. Watson (New 
York, 1894; new ed , 1908), Cntique^of Prac- 
tical Reason, and Other Works on tlie Theory 
of Ethics, translated by T. K. Abbott (London, 
1898, 6th ed, 1909) , Cosmogony, translated by 
W Hastie (ib, 1900) ; Dreams of a Spirit Seer, 
translated by E F. Goerwitz (ib, 1900); Edu- 
cational Theory of Kant, translated bv E F. 
Buchner (Philadelphia, 1904) ; Kant’s Critique 
of Esthetic Judgment, translated, with seven 
introductory essays, by J. C. Mere^th (Oxford, 
1911); Eternal Peace, and Other International 
Essays, translated by W Hastie (Boston, 
1914). 

Bibliog^phy. J. C. Fichte, ‘’Kant’s System 
of Transcendentalism,” in New Exposition of 
the Science of Knowledge (New York, 1869) , 
J P. MahafiTy and J. H. Bernard, Kant’s Criti- 
cal Phdosophy for English Readers (London, 
1872-74; new ed, 2 vols., 1889); R. Adamson, 
On the Philosophy of Kant (Edinburgh, 1879) , 
J Watson, Kant and hta English Critics (Glas- 
gow, 1881 ) ; J H. Stirling, Text-Book to Kant 
(Edinburgh, 1881); H Vaihinger, Kommentar 
zu Kants Kritik der reinen Vemunft (Leipzig, 
vol. i, 1881; vol. ii, 1892) ; G. S Morris, Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason (Chicago, 1882) ; 
E. Gaird, Critical Philosophy of Kant (New 
York, 1889); L. StAhlin, Kant, Lotze, und 
Ritschl (Leipzig, 1889) ; R M Wenley, Outline 
Introductory to Kant’s Critique (New York, 
1897 ) ; F Paulsen, Immanuel Kant, sem Leben 
und seme Lehre (Stuttgart, 1898; Ei^f. trans., 
New York, 1902) , Kuno Fischer, Immmsued 
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und 9 e%ne Lehre (4th ed., Heidelbei|', 
1898-99) ; G. Sirnmel, Kant (Leipz^, 1904) ; 
H. Sidgwick, Philosophy of Kant {New York, 
1906) ; C B. Renoiivier, Critique de la doctrine 
de Kant (Pans, 1906) ; Borowaki, Immanuel 
Kant, ein Lebensbild (Halle, 1907) ; H. A. 
Prichard, KinPs Theory of Knowledge (New 
York, 1909) ; R. M Wenley, Kant and his 
Philosophical Revolution (ib., 1911); H. S. 
Chamberlain, Immanuel Kant, a Study and a 
Comparison with Goethe, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Bruno, Plato, and Descartes, translated from 
the German by Lord Redei^le (ib., 1914). 
For biblic^aphy, consult Adickes, “Bibliofinraphy 
of Writing by Kant and on Kant which have 
appeared in Germany up to the End of 1887,’* 
In the Philosophical Review (Boston, 1892 et 
seq.). Kant-Studien, a periodical devoted to 
the study of Kant, has b^n irr^larly issued 
since 1897 

KAhfTEMTR, kUn'tyfr-mCr^. A noble family 
of Moldavia, three of whose members attained 
the dignity of Prince of that coimtry. The 
most celebrated was Demetbius Kaihiemib 
(1673-1723), who became Prince in 1710. He 
entered into an alliance with Peter the Great 
of Russia for the puraose of throwing off the 
Turkish supremacy. Peter’s unfortunate cam- 
paign beyond the Pruth (1711) compelled 
Demetrius to flee to Russia, where he was 
treated with the most distinguished honor and 
pla,l*ed a part in the intellectual life of the 
capital He was one of the founders of the 
St. Petersburg Academy and the author of 
several works on Moldavian and Turkish his- 
tor>% among which are DcscripUo Afoldarue, 
Tlronicul Romtno-Moldovltihilor (incomplete), 
and Ristoria de Ortu et Defeettone Imperii Tur- 
ctn. His son was the well-known Russian satir- 
ist An tiokh Kan temir (qv ). 

XANTEMIB, Antiokh Dmitbtyevitch i 1708- 
44). A Russian satirical poet and diplomatist. 
Of Moldavian descent, he was bom at Con- 
stantinople, was brought up in Russia, and at 
an early age liecame an officer of the Preobra- 
zhenski Rmment, owing to the special interest 
Peter the Great took in him. At the age of 23 
he was sent as Minister to Great Britoin and 
in 1738 to France, where he met Maupertuis, 
Montesquieu, and other writers A man of 
considerable erudition and wide culture, he was 
a great favorite at his diplomatic posts. An 
arm^nt lover of the classics, he made numerous 
translations from Horace, Juvenal, Anacreon, 
and others, and himself wrote satires, in which, 
like Horace, he lashes the vices and shortcom- 
ings of contemporary society, but not in- 
dividuals His best-known satire. To my Intel- 
lect, derides the stupidity of striving after the 
superfleial gloss of external civilization and 
attacks the obscurantists of. the day. With 
Kantemir begins the pseudoclassical period of 
Russian literature, and his labors in the way 
of versifleation have an historical value, as his 
verses, though a great improvement on their 
predecessors, still keep the syllabic metre, ut- 
terly foreign to the spirit of Russian, which 
knows no long and short vowels, but stress 
accent only. His works were published in 1762. 
His Satires first appeared in a French transla- 
tion (London, 1749), from which was made the 
€ierman translation by Spileker (Berlin, 1762) 
The best edition is by Yefremov (St. Petersburg, 
1867) , with introduction 1 ^ Stoyunin. 

KAuMTCTBlS, kd-nTRf'r^.' Sudanese Negroes 


dominant in Bomu and Kanem, Chad Basin re- 
gion, Central Africa. They are slightly mixed 
with Hamites of the desert and have negroid 
features, while their speech is modified by Tibbu 
There are three and a half millions of them, 
divided into many tribes. All these arc Moham- 
medanized. They are described as melancholy, 
dejected, and brutal. With their broad faces, 
wide nostrils, and large bones, the Kanuris 
make a far leas agreeable impression than the 
Hausas, especially as the women are among the 
ugliest in all Negroland See Sudan, Ethnology 

KAOLIANG. See Andropoqon. 

KAOLIN, kll^6-lln (from Chin. Kaoling, high 
ridge, the name of a hill in China, where the 
clay 18 found). A term properly applied to 
white-burning residual clays, but incorrectly 
and loosely used by some to include all white- 
burning clays. Kaolin proper is formed prima- 
rily by the weathering of granite, or pegmatite; 
less frequently from schist, feldspathie quartz- 
ite, and even limestone In all except the last, 
the change involves the decomposition of f(dd- 
spar, resulting directlv or indirectly in the 
formation of some hydrous aluminium silicate, 
often identifiable as kaolinitc. Kaolin is a soft 
clay, of variable but usuallv low plasticity, 
burning to a pure white color, and of high 
refractoriness. The deposits usually are worked 
by open cuts or shallow shafts, and the crude 
clay is prepared for the market by freeing it 
of quartz and other impurities by a washing 
process. An analysis of washed "kaolin from 
North Carolina shows the following composi- 
tion in per cent* SiO» 45.70, AlA, 40 01, 
FeA, 1.39; CaO, 0 46; MgG, 0 00, Na.O, KA 
2 82, H 2 O, 8.98, moisture, 0.35 The chief use 
of kaolin is for the manufacture of white eartli- 
enware and porcelain and also wall tile, for 
which purpose it is mixed with varying amounts 
of quartz, feldspar, and ball clay (q.v ) For 
filling paper the kaolin must be white in its 
iinbumed condition, sufficiently plastic, and 
free from grit. In the United States kaolin is 
mined in several of the Eastern States, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, 
and G(*orgia. The most productive deposits aic 
those of Cornwall, England In 1912 the ITnited 
States output of kaolin was 25,862 short tons, 
valued at $220,747 The production of paper 
clay in 1912 was 119,867 short tons, valued at 
$622,924, but all of this is not true kaoliir TIh> 
total imports into the United States in the 
same year were 278,276 tons, valued at $1,620,- 
106, mostly from England, France, and Ger- 
many. Consult Ries, Clogs, Occurrence, Proper- 
ties, and Uses (New York, 1908), and id, 
“Origin of Kaolin,” in Transactions of the 
Amerioan Ceramic Society, vol. xiii (Columbus, 
Ohio, 191 1). Se e Clay. 

KAOLnOTE, kil^6-llh-Tt. A hydrated alu- 
minium silicate which forms tlie chief constit- 
uent of clay. See Ct*ay 

KAFBLLICSISTSB, kA-p 6 Pmt 8 -t@r (Oer, 
chapelmaster). The director of music and choir 
trainer in a royal or ducal palace The position 
was remrded as one of much honor and of con- 
sideraUe importance. To-day the name “kapell- 
meister” is used only as synonymous with con- 
ducto r (q .v.). 

KAPILA, kil^p 6 -l&. An ancient Hindu phi- 
losopher renownM in Sanskrit literature as the 
founder of the Sankhya system of rationalistic 
philosophy. According to Buddhistic l^ends he 
must have lived before the time of Buddha, or 
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not later than the middle of the sixth century 
B.C. His name is closely associated with Eapili^ 
vastu, in northeastern India, where Buddha was 
bom. There seems to be no just reason for 
doubting the reality of Kapila's existence, as 
lias been done by some, even though the so-called 
SUmkhyaailtras be considered to be of much 
later origm than his time IHs teaching was 
entirely dualistic, admitting only two mings, 
both without beginning and end, tlie realm of 
spirit and of matter For Kapila as a his- 
toric personage, consult Garbe, SQmkhya and 
Yoga (Strassburg, 1896), and the edition of 
sutras ascribed to Kapila, together with 
the commentary by Ghirbe, S&mkhya-pravacana- 
hMsya (Cambridge, Mass., 1895). Consult 
Mticdonell, Hiatury of Hanskrxt Literature (Lon- 
don, 1913). See Sankhta. 

XAPNIST, ka{/nl8t, Vasilu Yakovlevitch 
(1756-1823). A Russian poet, born in Obu- 
khovka. He was a friend of Derzhavin (q.v.) 
and a member of the Russian Academy. Besides 
home unimportant «iatires, odes, and epigrams, 
lie wrote Yabeda (Pettifoggery), a com^y deal- 
ing with the ahuBi^s of Russian justice, written 
in alexandrines The play had an immediate 
success, and many of its characters and lines 
are proverbial in modern Russia It was for a 
short time suppressed by Czar Paul, and Kap- 
nist narrowly escaped Siberian exile 

XAP'ODIS^IAS. President of the Greek 
Republic. See Capo d’ Istkia. 

KAPOKS A «la\anese fibre plant. This name 
is applied to seveial spixies of trees belonging 
to the family Bombacacese, formerly included in 
the Malvacea*, the most common ones being 
8pccu*s of Cetba and Bombax In Java Cetba 
p€‘ntandra is the most common specii*B. In 
.Vfrica in addition to this species several species 
of Botnbar Meld kapok The fibre is silky, but 
is not adapted to spinning. Its principal use is 
for filling pillows, cushions, mattresses, and 
similar articles, the exports from tlava being 
alioiit 10 000 bales annually. The unusual elas- 
ticitA' of the fibre prevents its permanent mat- 
ting when used as a filler. See Ebiooendbon 

KAPOSI, ko'pd-shi, MonnT! (1837-1902) An 
Austiiaii pbvsiciaii and dermatologist, bom at 
Kaposvfir He was inlucated at the University 
of Vienna (1850-61), where he became docent in 
dermatology' and syphilis (1866), and was as- 
(•oiinted with Hebra in his clinic (1866-71) 
and suciHHKled him in 1881 as its head. His 
great work in collaboration with Hebra was 
Handburh der Haatkratikheiten (1872-76). His 
own works on cutaneous diseases include* Die 
Syphtha der Bchteimhaut der Mund-, Voaen- 
iind RuchenhoMe (1866). Die Syphilis der 
Haul und der angtenzenden Schleimhaute 
(1872-75). Pathologic und Therapic der Haut- 
kiankheiten (5th 1890) ; Pathologic und 
Therapie der Si/philis (1891), Handatles der 
HautkianKheitm (1898-1900). 

KAPOSVAB, ko'pteh-var. The capital of 
Somog} Countv, Bouthweat Hungary, 28 miles 
northwest of J’ttnfkirchen (Map* Austria-Hun- 
gary, K 3) It is a garrison town, is well 
built, has a Romanesque cathedral, a convent^ a 
state Gymnasium, a county hall, and a hospital. 
Gement works, a sugar refinery, wine presses, 
brick kilns, and a tobacco factory are its chief 
industrial establishmlmts, while stock raising is 
largely earned on in the neighborhood. It is 
an important horse market Pop., 1900, 18,218; 
1910, 24,124. 


KAPP, k&p, Fbdedbich (1824-84). A Ger- 
man-American publicist and historian, born at 
Hamn^ Westohalia. He studied law at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg and Berlin and practiced 
in the courts of Hamm and Unna until 1848. 
Enga|png in the revolutionary rising at Frank- 
fort in September of that year, he was forct^d 
to take refuge in Paris. Later he went to 
Geneva and in 1860 came to New York, where 
he practiced his profession until his return to 
Germany in 1870. He acquired great influence 
among the German-speaking people of New 
York, became interested in the slavery question, 
and was a Republican prc^sidential elector in 
1860. As a rc*sult of his eflforts to protect 
immigrants, he was appointed one of the Emi- 
gration Commissioners of New York in 1867 
and wrote a book. Immigration (1870), show'- 
ing the economic value of foreign immigration 
After his return to Germany he w'as in 1872 
elec'ted a member of the Reichstag by the Na- 
tional-Liberal party He WTote much both in 
German and English, and his books are based 
upon careful research His ivorks include Die 
Sklarenfragc in den Veteinigicn Staaten (1864) . 
Lebcn des amerikamschcn Generals F. B non 
Steuben (1868. Kng ed , New York, 1859) 
tieschwhte dei Sklaretti in den Tcreinigten 
Staaten (1861) ; Leben des amerikamschcn Gem 
trals Johann Kalb (1862. Eng ed , New York, 
1870); Geachichte der diufsehcn Kinnanderuny 
in imerika (1868) Ftiedrieh der Grosse und 
die Tereinigten Staaten (1871), A as und vhei 
Amerika: Erlehmsse and Tatsachen (1876) 
He also wrote on the soldier traffic by (lerm<iii 
princt*s in the American Uovolution 

XAPP, Gtsbert (1862-1922) A Germaii- 
English electrician, liorn at Mauer, near Vienna, 
and educated at tht Zurich Polytechnic. lie 
was engaged as mt^chanical engineer in Aug*»- 
burg, Vienna, and Pola, in 187.5 went to Eng- 
land, and in 1882 was made director in the 
Crompton Works at Chelmsford Jn 1894 he 
became lecturer on electrical engineering at 
Charlottenburg. After 1905 he w’as professor 
of electricity at the University of Biiiningham, 
England. In 1886-88 he w'as* Telford medalist, 
and he served as president of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers and in 1913 as president 
of the engineering sei'tion of the British Asso- 
ciation. His electrical inventions include sev- 
eral measuring devices Kapp W'rote* Elecirie 
Transmission of Energy (1886). Dynamos, 
Alternators, and Transformers (1893); Trans- 
formatoren fur Wechselstrom und Drchstiom 
(2d ed., 1900) , Elektromechamsche Konstruk- 
itonen (2d ed, 1902) 

KAPPE^ kAp'el. A village in the Canton of 
Zurich, Switzerland. It is noted chiefly as the 
place where the reformer Zwingli was killed 
in 1631, in a battle between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics The village contains a monu- 
ment erected to his memory Pop., 1900, 697 
1910, 688. 

KAPTCHAK. See Kiptciiak. 

KARA, kil^r&. A short river of north Rus- 
sia, forming the boundary line between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia (Map: Russia, K 1) 
It falls into the Kara iW, an inlet of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

KARABACBK, kfi'rA-bft^cli^k, Josbph yon 
( 1845- ). An Austrian Orientalist. He 

was bom at Graz and became profesaor of 
Oriental history and allied subjects in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. His writings include: Bei- 
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trikgt tmr Oeaohdehie der Mazjaditen (1874) 
Die perstaehe Netdeltnalerei Suaandschtrd (1881) . 
and the hooks dealing with the Archduke 
Bainer Papyrus, Der Papyrusfund von El 
Faiji^m (1882), Katalog der Theodor Orafeohen 
Funde in Aegypten (1883), and Ergehntsee aua 
dem Papyrus Erzherzog Raine r (188 9) 

KARACHI, kfl-rh^chA or KITBBACHEE. 
An important seaport, the capital of Karachi 
District and of the Sind Division, Bombay 
Presidency, British India (Map India, A 4). 
It is situated in the Indus Delta, 00 miles 
southwest of Hyderabad. It is a terminus of 
the Northwestern Railway As the mouth of 
the Indus (q.v.) is barred by sand banks, 
Karachi is virtually the terminus of the traffic 
of that river and has become, as predicted by 
Sir Charles Napier, “the gateway of Central 
Asia.” Its spacious harbor, covering 237% 
acres, is prot^ted by extensive brc^watcrs 
The wharves, docks, and landmg place are on 
the former island of Kiamari, now connected 
with the city over the Napier mole, 3 miles 
long The public buildings comprise the gov- 
ernment house, municipal offices, courthouse. 
Bank of Bombay, Bank of India, Sind College, 
high school, Frere Hall, Masonic Hall, markets, 
a dispensary and hospital. It has a high school 
for Mohammedans, a convent school, and 
an enginciTing school The cantonments on 
the oast contain the artillery barracks and 
arsenal, and the Napier barracks, with 1500 
men. A good road 3 miles long connects with 
Clifton, on the south, which has a pier and an 
extensive sandy beach, frequented by excursion 
parties and noted for the turtle hunting it 
affords during the autumn season Seven st^m- 
ship lines assist commerce, the citv has an- 
nu^ly export trade amounting to almost $50,- 
000,000 and is the third seaport of India 
Karachi has also an active inland trade with 
Kashmir, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Tibet 
The chief manufactures arc carpets and the 
famous Smd silverware It has three large 
cotton compresses, the workshops of the Nortli- 
westem Rwway; also extensive fisheries and 
<^ster beds It exports hides, tallow, oil, wool, 
cotton, wheat, and tea, and imports metals, 
hardware, silk, and woolen goods It is the 
seat of a United States consular agent The 
city’s growth and development date from its 
cession to the British government by the Talpur 
Amirs in 1843; the previous fort and village 
had existed since 1725 Pop, 1001, 116,663: 
1011, 151,903 The district has an area of 
11,970 square miles; pop, 1901, 446,513, 1911, 
521,721 Consult Baillie, Kurrachee, Poet, 
Present^ and Future (London, 1890), and J. F. 
Bnmton, “Karachi,” in Royal Society of Arts, 
Journal^ vol \^i (London, 1913). 

KARADZIC. See Kabajitch. 

KARA GAN, kftr^d-sftn (Russ, karagan). A 
fox of Tartary, perhaps identical with the 
corsac (q.v.) 

KARAGASS, kfi'ra-^. A people of 6a- 
mqyed stock in the District of Nizhni Udinsk, 
Government of Irkutsk, Siberia. They are prac- 
tically extinct, having but little over 200 in 
1888, although they still distinguished five clans 
Consult an account of the Karagass in Globus 
(Brunswick, 1887); the Russian account by 
(^lesskj is resumed in the Archiv fur Anthro- 
pologxe (ib, 1901). 

KARA GEORGE. A Servian patriot See 
CZEBNT OSOBOB. 


KARAJITCH 

XARAGEOBGEVTTCH, Aubxandbb. See 

kLEJULSDKBL KaBAGBOBOEVITCH 

KARAHISSAR, kt-rfililB-sfir'. A city of 
Asiatic Turkey. See Ajtiun-Kaba-Hibbab 

KARATSKAKIS, k&rte^h-kis, Gboboios 
( 1782-1827 ) . A Greek soldier, bom at Agrapha. 
He joined All Pasha, of Janina, but left him in 
his last war with Turkey and fought on the side 
of the Turks. In the revolution he sided with 
the Greeks and fought bravely. He quarreled 
with the provisional government, only to come 
to its aid after Missolonghi (1826). He won 
a great victory at Arachova and was mortally 
wounded in an attempt to capture the Acropolis 
(1827). Consult his biography by Paparrhigo- 
poulos ( Athen s, 1877). 

KARAITES, kfi^rh-Its Sec Qabaites. 

KARAJAN, kii^ra-yiln, Tiieodob Geobo von 
(1810-73). An Austrian philologist, born m 
Vienna, of Greek parentage. He studied in his 
native city, was employed in the Department of 
War and Finance from 1829 to 1841, and there- 
after m the Imperial library, of which ho was 
made custodian in 1854 He became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1849, its vice 
president in 1851, and its president in 1866. 
In 1850 he was given the chair of the German 
language and literature at the University of 
Vienna, but was obliged to relimiuish it at once 
on account of religion Among his many im- 
portant philological works, his editions of speci- 
mens from early German literature deserve es- 
pecial mention, notably Frtihlinq^gahe fur 
Frcunde alterer LxUeratur (18.19) , Michael Be- 
haims Buch von den Wtenem (1843) , Deutsche 
BprachdenJcmale drs ztcofften dahrhundcrts 
(1846). Ztcei htsher unhciannte Sprachdcnk- 
male aus heidnischer Zext (1858), Abraham a 
Banda Clara i 1867). Consult article by Vahlen 
in the Almanach der Wiener Akademie, pp 195- 
213 (1874) 

KARAJITCH, or KARADZIC, k& rfi'jech, 
VUK (Wolf) Stefanovitcii (1787-1864) The 
founder of the literary language of the Serbo- 
Croats and of their literature He was bom 
at Trsliitch in Servia His parents were, how- 
ever, Montenegrins. He learned to read from 
letters scribbled on shotgun paper with a reed 
pen dipped in a solution of gunpowder. At 17 
he was the “most learned lad” in the neighlior- 
hood At Karlowitz (Austria) he learned 
Latin, Old Church Slavonic, and German Three 
years later he returned to Servia, served as 
scribe in the Belgrade Council, was later made 
judge, but had to leave for Vienna in 1813 
after the Turks quelled the rising in Servia. 
In Vienna he wrote an open letter to Kara 
George, leader of the unsuccessful uprising, 
On the Fall of Servia. Urged on by the 
Slavic scholar Kopitar (q.v ), Karajitch pub- 
lished a collection of Servian popular songs 
in 1814 {Mala prostonarodna Sloveno-Srbska 
Pjesmarica, 2d ed., 1815) and then A Grammar 
Based on the Popular Tongue {Pismenusa 8rb<f- 
koga jezika po govoru prostoga naroda^ Vienna 
1814). In 1818 he published his Servian Dk 
tionary ExpUnned m German and Loftn (new 
enlarg!^ ed., 1852), important from both the 
lexicographic and the folkloristic points of view. 
A revised edition of his Grammar was prefixed 
to the Dictionary and then translated by Jakob 
Grimm (q.v.) in 1824. In his Grammar and 
Dictionary Karajitch abandoned the Cyrillic 
alphabet for the Latin with diacritic marks 
borrowed from the Czech alphabet, and a few 
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new letters, and used a strictly phonetic tiptll- 
mg. He also urged the adoption of the popular 
tongue in place of the archaic style used by the 
writers of his time He visited Russia in 1818, 
made many friends among the Russian scholars, 
and then returned to Servia to establish the pri- 
mary schools on a more rational basis. From 
1826 to 1834 he edited the annual Dantca 
(Morning Star) In 1829-30 he codified Servian 
law for Prince Milosh, but soon left Servia, 
owing to the Prince’s despotism. He traveled 
in Dalmatia, Montenegro, and Croatia until 
1830, wlien he returned to his fatherland. The 
rich material collected in his wanderings was 
embodied in Popular Servian Proverbs (183.5. 
2d ed , Vienna, 1849); Popular Serrutn Songs 
{Srpskc Narodne Pjesme, vols i-iii, Leipzig, 
1823, vol. iv, Vienna, 1823), followed by Servian 
Songs from Herzegovina (1866); Servian Folk 
Tales (Srpske Narodne Pripovjetke, 185.3); and 
Ewamfdes of the Serbo-Slovenian Languages 
(1857). He also wrote some historical workn 
{MiloS Obrenivtd, 1827) and translated the New 
Testament into Servian for the British Bible 
Society (1847). Many of the songs collected bv 
Karajitch have lieen translated into German (by 
Talvj, Gerhard, and others). 

KABAKAL. See Caracalu 

XABAXOBAM (k£L'r&-k<ynlm) (or Mus- 
TAOii) MOUNTAINS. A range of Central Asia, 
forming the extroiiic northwestward extension of 
the Himalaya system (Map India, Cl) It 
branches off from the Himalavas proper near 
the lieadwaters of the Indus and extends along 
the right bank of that river through the whole 
of its northwest course, covering the northern 
half of the Province of Kahlnnir, India Its 
northwest termination is at the Pamir, where 
it meets the Hindu Kush. It consists of a 
number of lofty ridges, and the whole region is 
very elevated, the valley bottoms lieing 10,000 
to 15,000 fwt above sea level. The numerous 
peaks include some of the highest in the world, 
and from them great glaciers flow. Mount Grod- 
w in- A listen is 28,265 fei^t aliove the sea, and 
there are at least four others witli a height aliove 
25,000 feet. Some of the x alleys are connected 
by lofty passes, one of which, the Karakorum 
Pass, in lat, 35® 30' N , long. 77® 50' E , has an 
altitude of 18,550 feet. 

Bibliography. Sir W. M. Conway, Climbing 
and Exploration in the Katakoratn-Himalayas 
(2 vols., London, 1892) ; Oscar Eckenstein, The 
Karakorams and Kashmir: An Account of a 
Journey (ib, 1896) ; F. B Workman, Jn the Ice 
World of Himalaya (ib., 1901), id., Ice-Bound 
Heights of the Mustagh (New York, 1908) ; id.. 
Call of the Snotoy Hispar (London, 1910) ; Fi- 
lippo de Filippi, Karakoram and Western Hima- 
laya, 1909: An Account of the Expedition of 
H, R, H. Prince ljutgi Amadeo of Savoy, Duke of 
the Ahruzzt (2 vols., ib , 1912) 

XABAKOBUM, k!l'iA-ke/n3m (Mongol Kara- 
Kuren, black camp). The capital of the Mon- 
gol Empire before the establishment of the court 
at Peking. It is situated near the Orkhon River 
in Mongolia, north of tlie Desert of Gobi, not 
far from the present Urga It was one of the 
principal camps of Genghis Khan and became 
the official capital of the Empire in 1234. It 
was visited by Marco Polo, but its situation was 
unknown to Europeans until 1889, when it was 
discovered by the Russian explorer Yadrintsev. 
Only the mins now remain, spread over a space 
6 miles in circumference. Karakorum was con- 


nected by canals with the Jirmanta River. In 
1902 this region was again visited by C. W. 
Campbell 

KABAMAN, kfl^r&^mlln^ or CABAMAN. A 
town of Karamania, m the southern part of 
Asia Minor (Map: Turkey in Asia, B 3). It 
contains a medieval castle, two mosques, and 
ruins of an old medresse, or college, showing 
traces of remarkable architectural l^uiy. The 
chief products of the town are coarse cotton and 
woolen stuffs, and hides. It is connected by 
rail with Constantinople, via Konia, and the 
trade of the town is progressing in consequence, 
the transit trade being considerable. 'The popu- 
lation is estimated at 9000. Karaman is the 
ancient Larnnda. 

KABAMANIA, krr&-m&^n6-&, or GABA- 
MANIA. A region in south Asia Minor, cov- 
€‘riiig the central and eastern part of the modem 
Turkinh Vilayet of Konteh (Map Turkey in 
Asia, B and C 2). It reaches Lake Tuz Tcholli 
in the north, the Taurus Mountains in the south, 
the Sultan Dagh in the west, and the outliers 
of the Anti-Taurus in the east It is an ele- 
vated plain, with a barren, sandy soil and a few 
short rivers, which lose* themselves m the desert 
or empty into the large salt lakes around the 
borders of the region The climate* is hot and 
dry m the summer and with some rain in 
the winter In ancient times a very rich dis- 
tiiet, it is now sparselv setth'd by nomadic 
tribes whose chief occupation is cattle raising 
Karamania was sub)ugated by the Turks in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

KABAMNASSA, ka'mm-niis^sA A river in 
the Province of Bengal, British India. After a 
course of about 150 miles it enters the Ganges 
fiom the right. It is subject to floods and has 
been known to rise 25 feet in a night The river 
is repugnant to all caste Hindus, who have to 
be carried over without being touched by the 
water, and its name signifies “the destroyer of 
religious merit.” 

KABA MUSTAPHA, kfi'rA mvs'td-fil ( ?- 
1683) A grand vi/ier of Tuikev. He was the 
son of a spa hi and was educated by Mohammed 
Kiuprili. After the death of Ahmc*d Kiuprili in 
1676, Mohammed IV made Kara Mustapha 
Grand Vizier He provc*d to be incapable and 
was defeated rcpeatedlv in the various vrars. 
He is especially remembered for his siege of 
Vienna in 1683, where, in order not to be com- 
pelled to share the prospective booty with his 
soldiers, he delayed the assault so* long that 
John Sobieski of Poland arrived on the sec*ne in 
time, and together with the German princes in- 
flicted a crushing defeat upon the Turks The 
Rultan Anally ordered Kara Mustapha to be 
strangled 

KARAMZIN, kfl'rAm-z9n^ Nikolai Mikhail- 
oviTcu (1766-1826). A Russian historian and 
novelist, born near Rimbirsk on the Volga His 
father, an officer of Tatar descent, sent him to 
Moscow, where he learned French and German 
as well as a little English and Italian In 1781 
he entered the army, but left it two years later 
to take up literature as a iirofc^ssion. He worked 
with Novikov (qv ) during 1785-88 and went 
abroad in 1789. The 18 months he spent in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Enriand 
were descrilied in his Letters of a Russian Trav- 
eler (1790-92, in the Moscow Journal, of which 
he was editor; published separately in 1797-1801 
in 6 vols.). These letters, which produced at 
the time a great impression, were modeled on 
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Sterne’s Sentimental Journey and introduced to 
Russia a new literal^ style. In the same period- 
ical appeared also his first novels, of which Poor 
1j%za ^792) 18 the most important. Among the 
others 'Natalya^ the Boyar* e Daughter (1792) 
and Martha the Vxoeregent (1793) were over- 
sentimental tales dealing with a sort of Arca- 
dian shepherds under Russian names; yet their 
success was gn^at When the publication of 
the Moscow Joutnal had to be discontinued 
owing to relentless censorship, Karamzin pub- 
Imlied the Pantheon of Foreign iMerature and 
tlie Pantheon of Nuaetan Literature, two collec- 
tions of masterpieces. In 1803, after publishing 
\arioU8 periodicals, he was appointed histori- 
t»grapher, w’lth a salary of 2000 rubles per year, 
and all archives were placed at his disposal, 
lie then busied himself with his History of 
Russia The first eight volumes appeared in 
1818, and the whole edition of 3000 was sold out 
in 25 days. The four later volumes (the last, 
unfinished, coiiich down to 1611) were published 
111 1818-29 Its chief thesis was that Russia 
flourished A^heii autocracy prevailed and was 
weak ^\hcll autocratic power was on the decline. 
'Fhe importance of this work Ibnj in the notes 
<*opied from documents now lost and in its artis- 
tic presentation of the subject matter Karam- 
zin’s chief service in Russian literature is his 
untiring and successful labors to establish a 
literary language on the basis of colloquial 
usage, thus f rising it from the Taitinisms and 
Oermanisins introduced by the poet Lomonosov 
(q.v ) and from Old Church Slavic influence. 
As a historian, he was merely a popularizer who 
presented in good litewarv form the conclusions 
i\arranted by the researches of others. 

The best (5th) edition of Karamzin's works 
IS that of 1845 In French appeared Histotre de 
V empire itiase (11 vols , 1819-26), Lettres d*un 
ioyageur russe (1867), Voyage en France 
(1885), and others; while his Russian history 
was also translated into German, Italian, and 
other languages. Consult an excellent study of 
Karamzin by Y. K. Grot, in his Works, vol. hi 
(St. Petersburg, 1866), and S. I. Ponomarev, 
‘^Material for a Bibliography of the Writings 
of Nikolai Mikhailovitch Karamzin,” in St 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, Shomik, vol. 
xxxii (St Petersburg, 1883), both in Russian. 

XABAN^WA, k&'r&n-kflVd. An extinct 
trilie of Indians formerly occupying the vicinity 
of Matagorda Bay on the coast of Texas. From 
the few remains of their language they appear 
to have constituted a distinct stock. They an* 
first definitely mentioned by the French ex- 
plorer Joutel, in 1687. Shortly afterward, in 
consequence of the seizure of some of their 
canoes by the French, they attacked Fort St. 
Louis and killed or carried off every person of 
the small garrison At this time they are said 
to have been cannibals. The greater portion re- 
mained uncompromisingly hostile to all white 
men as well as to most of the surrounding tribes, 
with the result that their number rapidly 
dwindled. In 1805 they were still estimate at 
500 men. In 1818, 300 Karankawa warriors at- 
tacked and fought a pitched battle with 200 of 
Lafitte’s pirates and were only repelled with 
ttie aid of artillery Before ttae close of the 
Texan War of Independence th^ had been 
nearly wiped out by the American settlers. 

About tile year 1843 the small remnant, some 
50 in number, removed to Mexico, whence they 
were e^ielled a few years later on account of 


continued depredations, making their camp near 
Hidalgo, Tex., where the last of them were ex- 
termmated by Mexican ranchers in 1858. 

The Karankawa appear to have been utter and 
irredeemable savages, but withal possessmg a 
rare courage and magnificent physique. The 
men wore only a breechcloth, the women a deer- 
skin skirt, and both sexes tattooed the face. 
Their houses were mere shelters of poles, over 
which skms were fastened on the windward side 
They subsisted on game, wild fruits, and fish 
They made some pottery and had a festival at 
which they drank the “black drink” from the* 

S n while dancing to the sound of flute, 
, and notched * stick. Consult A. S. 
Gatschet, “The Karankawa Indians,” in Pea- 
body Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Papers, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1901). 

KARA (kd^ra) SEA. The portion of the 
Arctic Ocean inclosed between the island of Nova 
Zembla and the Kusso-Sil»erian mainland. It is 
roughly oval in shape, about 1000 miles long 
and 400 miles broad, and opens into the main 
ocean in the northeast (Map Arctic Region, 
G 2). It communicatt^s with the ocean in the 
west by the narrow Matochlin Strait and in 
the southwest by the Yugtir and Kara straits 
on either side of Vaigach Island. Shdllow in 
the northeast, it reaches a depth of 600 feet near 
and in the Kara Strait, 'where navigation is 
endangered by ice and fogs ITie principal in- 
lets of the sea are Kara Bay and the Gulf of 
Obi, which inclose the Yalmal Peninsula. It 
was known to the Russians from very early 
days and was first visit(*d by ships from west 
Europe in 1580, when Pet and Jackman pushed 
through Kara Strait In recent years Russia 
has endeavored, by surveys of Kara Sea and 
study of its ice conditions, to use it as a reliable 
sea route from Europe to the great Siberian 
rivers The pioneer work for this purpose was 
done by Captain Wiggins Consult Henry John- 
son, Life and Voyages of Joseph Wiggins (New 
York, 1907). 

KARAStj-BAZAK, ka-r!i^soo-bA-zfir^. A town 
in the Crimea, Russia, sitUHtcMl 28 miles east- 
northeast of Simferopol (Map Russia, T) 6). 
It has narrow and crooked streets and with its 
numerous khans and minarets presents a decid- 
edly Oriental appearance. In the vicinity are 
situated many gardens, and the town is one of 
the principal centres of the fruit trade in the 
Crimea; tallow, wool, and hides are also con- 
siderable articles of trade. Pop., 1897, 12,961, 
1912, 13,526, consisting mainly of Tatars, Ar- 
menians, Gr et^ks . and Karaite Jews 
KABATCHEV, ka'rA-ch5f'. The capital of 
a district in the Government of Orel, Russia, 
situated about 56 miles west-northwest of Orel 
(Map: Russia, E 4). It contains a number of 
oil presses and carries on a trade in grain, hemp, 
and oil It dates from 1146 Pop , 1912, 21,300. 

K A B ATBOIM, ka'rA-tA-g§n^ A mountain 
district in Central Asia, forming the northeast 
Province of Bokhara (Map: Asia, Central, O 3) 
It stretches with an area of 4100 square miles 
along the south slope of the Hissar and Alai, 
the southwest extension of the Tian-Shan Moun- 
tains, and along the valley of the Waksh or 
Kizil-su River, an affluent of the Amu Darya. 
The mountains here rise to a height of 18,()00 
feet, and the climate is continental, warm in 
summer and severe in winter. The slopes and 
valleys are best suited for cattle raising, but 
agriculture is also carried on Wheats ooriL 
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liemp, and (‘uttoii, melons, and other fruits are 
produced. The inhabitants number about 100,- 
000, chiefly Tapks in liie settlements, with a 
number of nomad Kir^rhiz in the country The 
capital is Harm, or Garm, on the Kizil-su. Ka- 
rategin was an independent khanate until 1877, 
when it was incorporated with Bokhara, which 
is under the suzerainty of Rusma. 

KABATHEODOBI, kd'ra't&'O-dd'rft', Alex- 
ANDEB, Pahha (183.V1906). A Turkish states- 
man. lie was born at Constantinople and was 
the son of a physician and philologist, Stephen 
Karathcodori After studying in Pans, he en- 
tered the diplomatic scivice of Turkey. In 1876 
and 1877 lie A\as employed as councilor by Saf- 
vet l*asha. Minister of Foreign Affairs In 1878 
he took part in the preliminary negotiations 
over the Treaty of San Stefano, and in the same 
year he was *4ent as one of the commissioners of 
the Porto to the Congress of Berlin On his re- 
tuin (Novemlier, 1878) he was appointed Gov- 
crnor-Gcneial of Crete, and in December he Ik‘- 
came Alinister of Foreign Affairs, the first 
Christian to fill that post Tie resigned in 1879, 
was nominated Prince of Samos 1885-95, and 
in 189.1 -06 ivas Goiemor-General of Crete, but 
had to n^sign lieiaiibc of the uprising which 
began 'in the latter yt»ar See Crete. 

KABAULI, ka-rouH^. A native state of 
India. S<*e Kerai'H 

KABAVELOFF, ka'rd-vfi'l6f, Petko (1840- 
1903). A Bulgarian statesman, bom at Kalo- 
fer. He was tnlucated at Moscow, where he 
taught for seveial years. Soon after his return 
to Bulgaria (1878), he w’as appointed Vice Gov- 
ernor of A'ldin He took a prominent part in 
pfditus at the head of the Lilierals, and in 1880 
fiecaine Ministt^r of Finance and at the close of 
the year head of the cabinet. When the consti- 
tution, flamed in 1879 by a national assembly 
of which he w'as vue pn»mdent, was ovei thrown 
by the coup d'etat of 1881, he left Bulgaria and 
did not return until 1883 He w'as again Pre- 
mier (1884-86) and on the forcible abdication 
of Alexander was appointed member of the re- 
gency. He was in favor of a union with Ru- 
mania. On the accession of Ferdinand (1887), 
his power waned, and in «luly, 1892, he was sen- 
tent i*d to five yearh’ imprisonment for conspir- 
acy, but he was pardomnl three years afterward 
and was elected to the National A88<*mblT 
(Sobranic) Once more he Invanie Premier in 
1901, hut, forced out in 1902 by an attack on 
his financial policy, then retired 

EABAWAIiA, kfl'r& wfiaA, or CABAWTLA 
(East Indian name). A viperine snake of south- 
westera India and Ceylon {Jlypnale nepa 01 
Ankistrodon hypnale)^ closely allied to the 
American copperhead It is of small size, rarely 
exceeding 20 inches in length, and has the ex- 
tremity of the upturned muzzle covered with 
HcnlcH The poison acts slowly and yields to 
remedies quickly applied Bee Viper, and Plate 
of Foreign Venomous Serpents with Snake, 

KABCZAG, kOrt'sftg. A town of the County 
of Josz-Nagy Kun-Szolnok. Hungary, 35 miles 
southwest of Debreezin, on the Szolnok-Gross- 
w’ardein State Railroad (Map* Austria-Hun- 
gary, G 3 ) . It is the seat of a judicial district, 
writh much farming and truck raising. In the 
neighboring swamps large quantities of tortoises 
are caught, the shells of which are used in do- 
mestic manufacture Pop., 1900, 20.806; 1010, 
22,096, mnsHy Reformed Magyars 

XABEOiilAKS. A Finnish tribe of east Fin- 


land proper and Russia, chiefly in the provinces 
of Olonetz, Archangel, and I>er; height 1.680 
meters in Finland and 1.642 meters in Russia 
They are brachycephalic, of good figure, and 
have regular features, with light curly hair and 
blue eyes. At present they number upward of 

1.000, ()00. The Karelians represent the moat 
advanced type of Finns, being warlike, active, 
thrifly, and honest. They are farmers, but the 
country is sterile, and faminf*b are frequent 
The national epic of Finland, called Kalevala, is 
a collection of Karelian folk songs. Poetry and 
music arc cultivated, and the poetical language 
is smooth, with a copious vocabulary See Fin- 
nish Langua^ge and Literature 

KABANINA, Anna See Anna Kari^nina 

XABENS, kil^renz. A people related by phys- 
ical cliaracteristics, as well as by language, to 
the Burmese, but of a more primitive type. 
They inhabit the mountainous regions of Ara- 
kan, Pegu, and Tenassenm and kirgi* districts in 
Upper Burma, numlM*ring altogether more than 

1.000. 000, of uhom about a quarter are said to 
be Christians (the result of Aineiican missions) 
Their earlier habitat is said to have been Yun- 
nan, \i hence thev followed the Mnns into Burma 
The Karens are capable of considerable civiliza- 
tion and possess many estimable qualities. The 
heathen Karens are nature worshipers. Where 
not influenced bv the Burmese, etc , the Karens 
seem to have bc‘en monogamous There is in- 
ci easing literature in Karen since the reduction 
of the language of the Christian commiinitich 
to writing by the missionaries. In 1847->50 
Wade published in Karen a four-volume Thesau- 
Ilia of Karen Knowledge^ comprising Legends, 
Traditions, Customs, Superstitions, Demonology, 
etc Besides Mason, Civthztng Mountain Men 
(London, 1862), and other early works, may be 
mentioned Macmahon, Kairns of the Golden 
Chersonese (I^mdon, 1876) Colquhoun, Among 
the Shans (ib, 1885) , Smeaton, The Logal Ka- 
rens of Burma ( ih., 1887) See Indo-Chinese 

KABIKAL, ka'rft'kfil'. A province of French 
India, on the Coromandel coast, on the estuary 
of one of the branches of the Kaveri, within the 
limits of the British District of Tanjore, Ma- 
dras (Map* India, D 7) Area, .'52 square miles 
Karikal, the chief town, is 150 miles south of 
Madras, is well built, and carries on a consider- 
able export and import trade with Ceylon anil 
Europe. It has a poorly protect<*d harlior Pop 
(town), 1912, 19,.505 The colony was ceded to 
the French by the Rajah of Tanjore in 1749. 
Having subsequently fallen into the hands of 
the English, it was rcstonnl at the general pac- 
ification of 1814, on condition that it should 
not contain a fortification nor have a garrison, 
unless for purposes of police Its government is 
situated at Pondicherrv. the capital of French 
India Pop. (of possession), 1901, 56,.'59.’5 1912. 
60,872 

XABIMATA, kllV^-m&'tft See Carimata 

KABL, Tom (1846-1916). An American 
operatic tenor He was bom at Dublin, Ireland, 
studied singing in England under Henry Phil- 
lips and in Italy under Sangiovanni and Tri- 
vmzi, made his d^^hut at Milan, and for many 
years sang in Italian opera. In 1871 he came 
to America with Parepa-Rosa for a season in 
English opera. In 1887, with William H. Mac- 
Donald and Henry Clay Bamahee, he formed 
a light-opera company knowm as the Bostonians 
which for many yeaVs was famous throughon* 
the TTnited States, especially for its Gilheit and 
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Sullivan productions. It was in DeKoven’s 
Rohw Hood, however, that Earl was at bis best. 
In this piece George B. Frothingham, one of the 
original members of the Bostonians, had sung 
the part of Fnar I'uck 5001 times before his 
death in 1915. Karl retired from the operatic 
stage in 1896, but continued to sing in concert 
and gave vocal instruction For a time after 
1899 he was director of the Operatic School con- 
nected with the Academy of Dramatic Arts at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Later he settled and 
taught in Rochester, where he also directed ama- 
teur light-opera productions. 

KAKTiT, k&r^e. A renowned Buddhistic rock 
temple, the largest and, perhaps, the finest in 
India, at the village of the same name, 25 miles 
southeast of Bombay, on the road to Poona. The 
entrance is in a perpendicular wall of rock 850 
feet in height at an elevation of about 2400 feet 
above sea level. Before the vestibule stands a 
great column surmounted by four lions The 
broad entrance leads to a hall 126 feet lon^, 
45 feet broad, and 46 feet high, with a semi- 
circular roof. The chamber is divided by two 
rows of 16 columns into a nave and two side 
aisles. A dagoha, or shrine, stands out at the 
end of the nave. The capias of the columns 
are richly decorated and have the shape of an 
inverted bell surmounted by two elephants, each 
supporting two figures. Smaller caves at the 
sides were probably the dwelling places of monks 
or hermits 

KABI/INQS. A dynasty of Frankish kings. 
See Garolin(.ians. 

KABLMANN. See Gabloman. 

KABLOWIGZ, klir^6-vlch, Miezysulv (1876- 
1909). A talented Polish composer, bom at 
Wiszniewo (Lithuania). From 1890 to 1895 
he studied with private teachers in Warsaw and 
from 1895 to 1900 with H. Urban in Berlin 
(composition). In 1894 he became director of 
the Muhic Society of Warsaw, but resigned after 
two years, settling in Zakopane (Galicia) and 
devoting his entire time to composition 
Through his early death — ^he was buried under an 
avalanche — ^Poland lost a composer of more than 
ordinary talent. Indeed, he must be ranked as 
one of Gie most conspicuous figures in the history 
of Polish music. He wrote a symphony in £ 
minor, the symphonic poems Returning Waves, 
Three Old, Old Songs (a symphonic trilogy), 
Stanislav and Anna of Oswiecim, Sad News, a 
Lithuanian rhapsody; a concerto for violin; a 
serenade for string orchestra; a sonata and a 
prelude and double fugue for piano. He also 
published a number of newly discovered letters 
of, and documents relating to, Chopin (in Pol- 
ish and F rench ) . 

XABLOWITZ, kfii/ld-vlts (Hung. Karldasa, 
Groat, Karlovce). A town of the Ckiunty of 
Syrmien, Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary, on the 
right bank of the Danube, 8 miles south-south- 
east from Peterwardein (Map: Hungary, F 4) 
It is the seat of an archbishop of the Greek Ori- 
ental church and has a Greek cathedral, the 
Archbishop’s palace, a Roman Oatiholic church, 
a theological seminary, a higher Gymnasium, 
and a lyceum. It is the convention place of the 
Servian congress of churches. Its red wine and 
plum brandy are well known and it has fisheries 
and raises many swine. Its historical fame is 
due to the treaty concluded here with the Sul- 
tan in 1699, by which Austria was awarded the 
territory between the Danube and the Theiss, as 
well as Transvlvania. Russia came into the pos- 


session of the Sea of Azov region, Poland re* 
gained Eamenetz, and Venice obtained the Morea 
and a part of Dalmatia. Pop , 1900, 5643; 1910, 
6342, mostly Croats and Serbs. 

KABLSBAD, kfirls^t, or GABLSBAD. 
One of the mort celebrated watering places of 
Europe, situated in the northwestern part of 
Bohemia, on both banks of the Tepl, at its junc- 
tion with the Eger. It is 1165 feet above the 
sea and 116 miles by rail west-northwest of 
Prague (Map: Austria, Cl). It lies in a nar- 
row valley, inclosed wooded heights. It is 
a picturesque, well-laid-out town, with a num- 
ber of fine streets, a magnificent park, a splendid 
French Renaissance Kurhaus, two theatres, 
churches of different denommations, and sev- 
eral elegant caf4s. The town has good schools, 
a museum, and monuments to Goethe and 
Schiller. The Sprudel colonnade is a striking 
iron and glass structure, while the Miihlbrunnen 
colonnade, with its 103 monolithic columns, is 
a fine example of the classical style The min- 
eral springs for which Karlsbad is famous are 
19 in number and range in temperature from 
165® F. to 47* F. The oldest and best known 
is the Sprudel (165®), located on the right bank 
of the Tepl. The waters of Karlsbad aie clear, 
odorless, radioactive, and salty and are chicOy 
used for drinking purposes, but there are some 
bathing establishments, including mud baths 
The chief ingredients are sulphate of soda, car- 
bonate of soda, and common salt , the watei s are 
efficacious in cases of dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
gout, etc., and are exportiAl extensively. The 
springs issue from a hard rock and form a kind 
of crust known as Sprudclstein or Spnidelschale, 
which serves for the manufacture of various use- 
ful articles and ornaments. The salt obtained 
from the water is shipped in very large quanti- 
ties, as are also Sprudel soap and Sprudel pas- 
tilles. About 2,500,060 bottles of mineral water 
and 80 tons of Sprudel salts are exported annu- 
ally. Karlsbad is essentially a fashionable re- 
sort. It is visited annually by over 68,000 guests 
There are manufactures of porcelain and glass 
ware, liquors, needlework, and various products 
associate with agriculture. Pop., 1900, 14,640; 
1910, 17,446. 

Local legend ascribes the discovery of the hot 
springs of Karlsbad to Gharles IV in 1347, but 
their curative properties were known long be- 
fore. The waters healed the wounds he had re- 
ceived at Gr^, and he built a hunting seat 
here, bestowing many privileges upon the town 
The waters of Karlsbad were used only for bath- 
ing until about 1520. The first Kurhaus was 
built in 1711. In 1707 the town uas raised to 
the rank of a free royal city. In 1819 a confer- 
ence arranged by the German states was held 
at Karlsbad, resulting in the issue of the Carls- 
bad Decrees (q.v ). 

Bibliography. Fleckles, Der Karlshader Kur- 
gast (2d ed, Karlsbad, 1880) ; Cartellieri, Karls- 
bad als Kurort (ib., 1888); id, Karlsbad, die 
Stadt und ihre Umgebnng (ib., 1888) ; Fri^en- 
thal, Der Kurort Karlsbad topographisch und 
medissinisch (Vienna, 1895) ; Oswald, Karlsbad 
und Umgebungen{\2id^ ed , Berlin, 1896) ; Schn5e, 
Karlsbad als Terratnkurort (Karlsbad, 1900) ; 
Ludwig Sipoecz, Carlsbad : Its Springs and 
Spring-Products (7th ed., ib., 1904) ; F. R von 
Gentl, Guide to Carlsbad, translated from the 
German Iw H. S. Langridge (Vienna, 1909) 

KABIABUBO, kfirlsTipnc (Hung. Oyulafe- 
h4rvdr\, A royal free cHy of the County of 
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Unter Weiszenburg, Transylvaiiia, Hungary, on The new palace of the Grown Prinoe is oonspieu- 
the ru^t bank of the Maros, 50 miles south of ous. The educational institutions of Karlsruhe 


Klausenburg, in an agricultural and stock-rais- 
ing country (Map: Hungary, H 3). There is a 
fine Gothic cath^ral dating from 1443, an ar- 
chspological museum, an episcopal palace, a 
seminary, and an episcopal Gymnasium. The 
district is noted for excellent wines. Karlsburg 
is near the site of the ancient Apulum. Fop., 
1000, 11,507, 1010, 11,616, nearly all Magyars 
and Rumans. 

KABLSHAHN, kkrls^&m. A seaport of the 
Ldn of Blekinge, Sweden, on the Baltic, 30 miles 
west of Earlskrona (Map: Sweden, E 8). It 
has extensive docks, a nautical school, large dis- 
tilleries and manufactures of tobacco and leather, 
and is an export centre for granite, lumber, 
charcoal, and fish It was founded in 1664. 
Pop, 1001. 7100; 1011, 7209. 

EABLSKBOHA, kftrls-kro5^n&, or CABLS- 
CBOHA. Tlie naval headquarters of Sweden, 
and capital of the LiLn of Blekinge, situated 
near the five small islands in the Baltic, 238 
miles south-southwest of Stockholm (Map. 
Sweden, E 8). Its streets, although in many 
places steep, are wide and stiaight; it has sev- 
eral parks and promenades, fine granite docks, 
and a large, deep harbor Among its educa- 
tional institutions are a high school, a deaf-mute 
institute, and a nautical college with a fine 
building after the Florentine Renaissance. The 
nianiifactories consist of anchor works, tobacco, 
cloth, hat, and match factories, and the trade of 
the city 18 lar^. The harlior is provided with 
arsenals and wipyards; the navy yard is one 
of the largest and liest in Europe and is de- 
fended by strong fortifications. The town im- 
ports teidile fabrics, oil, tobacco, sugar, food- 
stufifs, and coal, and exports various sorts of 
lumlicr, also fish, whortleberries, paving stones, 
pig iron, and sheet iron. The water supply is 
drawn four miles through an aqueduct from the 
mainland Pop., 1901, 23,955; 1911, 27,434 
Karlskrona w as fo unded by Charles XI in 1680 

KABLSBXIHE, kfirls^rOU'e. The capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany, situated 5 
miles east of the Rhine and 30 miles by rail 
north-northwest of Stuttgart (Map* Germany, 
C 4) The older part of the city is laid out 
in the form of an open fan, the streets radiat- 
ing from the palace as a centre. The streets 
aie vide and well paved and adorned with many 
excellent monuments. The principal s^are is 
the SehloBsplatz, with six fountains and Schwan- 
thaler*s statue of Grand Duke Karl Friedrich. 
The finest street is the Kaiserstrassc, 72 feet 
wide and about ly^ miles long. Karlsruhe has 
played a distinct and important rOle in the evo- 
lution of modem German architecture. The 
city has six Evangelical and four Roman Catho- 
lic churches, an Old Catholic church, and two 
Bjmngogues. Of the religious buildings, the most 
interesting are the Evangelical town church 
(1817), containing the ducal tombs; the Roman 
Catholic town church (1808), built in the style 
of the Pantheon ; the Early Gothic Roman Cath- 
olic Liebfrauenkirche (1891); the Evangelical 
Christuskirche (1900) , and the Roman Catholic 
Bemharduskirche (1001). The palace (1761- 
76) is in the French Mansard style and has an 
octagonal tower 145 feet high. The eastern 
wing contains the Zllhringen Museum and the 
ducal stables. At the western end, and con- 
nected with the palace by an arcade, is the Court 
Theatre, built in Romanesque style in 1851-^3. 


are comprehensive and excellent. They include 
in part a technical high school, school of for- 
estry (the oldest institution of its kind in Ger- 
many), a Gymnasium, three seminaries for 
teachers, an engineering school, a school of ar- 
chitecture, a conservatory of music, and an art 
school with a museum The Karlsruhe School 
of Art was founded in 1853 and has been infiu- 
ential in Germany. The Hall of Art contains 
an extensive and interesting collection df mod- 
em paintings, engravings, and frescoes. The 
United Grand Ducal Collections comprise, be- 
sides their historic library of 190,000 volumes, 
ethnological, zoological, geological, mineralogi- 
cal, and antiquarian specimens. Karlsruhe is 
the seat of numerous scientific, artistic, and in- 
dustrial organizations, benevolent institutions, 
and the higher administrative institutions of 
the grand duchy, and is the residence of the 
Grand Duke. 

The manufacturing industries have attained 
considerable importance since the Franco-Ger- 
man War. Karlsmhe manufactures locomo- 
tives, machinery, wagons, siphons, stonewaie, 
plated goods, pajier, stoves, arms, etc The large 
trade of the town is facilitated by a canal sys- 
tem. Pop., 1871, 36,582. 1880. 49,301; 1890 
(vith Miihlburg, annexed in 1886), 73,684, 
1000, 97,185 ((»f whom, 50,630 Evangelical, 43,- 
063 Roman Catholic, and 2576 Jewish) ; 1010, 
134,313. The rapid increase is due to the growth 
of trade and manufactures. Karlsmhe is the 
result of princely ill humor Margrave Karl 
Wilhelm, displeased with his residence at Diir- 
lach. built a hunting seat in the Hardtwald in 
1715, where the palace of Karlsruhe now stands. 
After a few years it became the residence town 
In 1848 and 1840 the town took a prominent 
part in the revolutionary movements in the 
grand duchy Consult Weech, Karlsruhe, Ge- 
seJnehte dcr Stadt und xhrer Vericaltung (3 
voK, Karlsruhe, 1803-1001). 

KABI.STAD, kfirFstad, or CAKLSTAJ) 
(Swed., city of Charles) An episcopal city, 
capital of the Swedish Laii of Vermland, situ- 
ated on the island of Tingvalla, at the north 
end of Lake Venern, 164 miles west of Stockholm 
(Map* Sweden, E 7). The surrounding country 
is called the Swedish Switzerland It is con- 
nected with the mainland by two large bridges, 
is well built, has a teachers’ seminary, a catlie- 
dral, and manufactures iron, machinery, to- 
bacco, and matches, and also exports wooden 
ware and iron Pop., 1903, 13,679; 1911, 17,192. 
The city was founded in 1584 and rebuilt after 
the fire of 1866. A conference between Sweden 
and Norway was held here in 1005 to decide on 
the discontinuance of the union between these 
countries 

KABLSTADT. A German reformer. See 
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KABLSTADT, or OABLSTADT (Hung 
Kdrolyvdrox) , A royal free city with municipal 
rights in the County of Agram, Croatia, and 
Slavonia, Hungary, 32 miles southwest of Agram. 
at the junction of the Kulpa and three small 
rivers (Map: Hungary, D 4) Karlstadt is 
strongly fortified and has an old castle, a Fran- 
ciscan monastery, a large armory, and is the 
seat of a Greek Oriental bishop. It also has a 
higher Gymnasium jutd*^ military school and 
has a distillery and a turbine rolling milL Pop. 
(district), 1900, 14,941; 19l0r*B,llK 
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EABL THBODOB, (1839-1900). A 

Bavarian Duke and opkthalmolo^t, bom at 
PoBsenhofen. He attained the rank of general^ in 
the Bavarian army, but later turned to medicine 
and graduated M.D at the University of Mu- 
nich By a special decree of the German Impe- 
1 lal Chancery he a^as permitted to practice medi- 
cine and, s])ecializing in diseases of the eye, 
became one of the roost famous of European 
ophthalmologists and livas author of several 
treatises. One of his sisters was the Empress 
of Austria, aife of Francis .loseph. He was 
married first to Princess Sophie of Saxony and 
after her death to Princess Maria Josef a of 
Braganza. 

KABLUK, kdr-lyk' See Kodiak. 

TrATtiffA^ (Skt. karman, deed, act, 

from kar, to do). Designation of the Hindu doc- 
trine of nKiral retribution and reward accom- 
plished through a series of rebirths All states 
and conditions in this life are the direct conse- 
queuc*e of actions done in a previous existence, 
every deed ot action ( karmun ) done in the 
present life deteriiiiiies our fate in the reincar- 
nation that is to follow. Human life is but 
the working out «if laiman; upon this all de- 
pends This was in early timi^ the doctrine of 
the Biahniaiis and of the Buddhists, and it h^ 
lemaiiKMl a typical feature and characteristic 
trait in the faith and philosophic thought of 
India 

Bibliography. Hopkins, Religions of India 
(Boston, IS*!.!) . Warien, Buddhism tn Trans- 
lations ( C^atnlimlgc, Mass , 1806 ) , Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism Its History and Literature (New 
York. 1806 ) Max Muller, Sisc Systems of Indian 
Philosophy (ib., 1890); Johnston, Karma (ib., 
1000) Hopkins, “Modifications of the Karma 
Diictriiie,” in tlie Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (lAindon, 1906-07) See MurraaiPSY- 
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BABMABSCH, kfir^mfirsh, Karl (1803-79). 
A German tiHjhnologist, bom in Vienna. He 
studied at the Polyt«*hnic Institute of his na- 
tive city and in 1821 liecame an assistant there. 
In 1830 he was called to Hanover to establish 
and direct a polytechnic schixil which was opened 
the nexii vear He retired in 1875. Among his 
publications are flandhiuh der mechamschen 
Technologie (6th ed., ed. )ry Fischer and MtUler, 
1887-97), and. in collalioration with Heeren, 
the Teehnxsehes Worterbuth (3d ed., ed. by Kick 
and Gintl, 11 vols, 1874-92). 

KABMA^THIANS. See Mohamhedai^ Sects. 

KASKtt, kar'mg, or caskO. A low-lying 
island of Norv^ay, t-ituated at the entrance to 
the Buknfjord, in the North Sea, 16 miles 
north-northeast of Stavanger (Map Norway, 
C 7) It is s€*parati»d from the mainland by a 
narrow strait, has a length of 21 miles, a breadth 
of 5, and an area of 68 square miles. It is 
sparsely inhabited. The lar^st settlements are 
Skiicieneshavn and Kofiervik, with populations 
of 1204 and 1447 respectively, the inhabitants of 
which are engaged^ chiefly in fishing for herring. 
The population of 'the island in 1910 was 11,090. 

ICABBTAK, kfir^nfik. A villa^ of Upper 
Egypt, on the cast hank of the Nile, in abrat 
lat. 25* fiO' N. It is situated on the northern 
half of the site of ancient Thebes, and close to 
it lie the ruins of a group of tuples which, 
with their walled inolosnres and the avenues of 
sphinxes connecting them, extend over a space 
of nearfy a mile. The most Important of these 
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temples, that of the god Ammon of Thebes, was 
founded in the early part of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, probablv upon the site of an older struc- 
ture. original Sanctuary was erected by 

Usertesen 1 After him other rulers — Thothmes 
I, Seti I, Thothmes III, Amenhotep Til, Ramses 
T, II, and III — added to the building After 
the expulsion of the Ilyksos (qv.), when Thebes 
became the capital of Egypt, Ammon became 
the chief god of the land, and his ancient temple 
acquired the dignity of a great national sanc- 
tuary. The Pharaohs of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties lavished vast wealth upon 
it, enlarging it and adorning it with sculptures 
and paintings Under Ramses II it was piac- 
tkally completed, though additions were made 
to it by many sulisequent monarchs down to the 
time of the Ptolemies It stood within a walled 
inclosure, measuring about 1500 feet in either 
direction, which also contained several smaller 
temples and a sacreil lake. An avenue of ram- 
headed sphinxes led from a landing place on the 
nver bank to the mam entrance, a huge pylon 
(370 feet in breadth and 142 feet m height) 
built m the time of the Itolemiea A gateway 
between the massive towers of this pylon gives 
access to the great court, which measures 276 
feet in length and 338 feet in breadth Witfiin 
the court colonnades run along the walls on 
tithcr side, and in the centre, in a line with the 
entrance, stood 12 colossal columns arranged in 
two rows, erecteil by the Buliastid kings of the 
tw^enty-second dynasty Six of those columns 
are still in a good state of prescrvatioii. In the 
left-hand corner of the court, near the entrance, 
are the rums of a small temple built by »Soti IT, 
while to the right a temple built by Ramses III 
pierces the wall of the court near its upper end 
and extends for some distance outside. A sec- 
ond pylon gate, the work of Ramst*s 1, forms the 
entrance from the court into the gioat hvpoatyle 
hall, built by Seti T and his son Ila rases IT (For 
illustration, sec Architectitik ) This great 
hall, one of the grandest woiks of Egyptian 
architecture, is 171 feet in depth by 338 feet m 
breadth, and its roof was supported by 134 col- 
umns arranged in 16 row's, the two central rous 
being considerably higher than the rest The 
rm>f of the nave or central portion of the hall 
was supported hy the two central rows of col- 
umns and by square pillars resting upon the 
adjoining rows of columns on either side, the 
spaces lietween the square pillars being left open 
for the admission of light and air — ^the earliest 
example of a clearstory. The height of the nave 
from floor to roof was about 78 feet, while that 
of the lateral portions measunHl some 46 feet 
Both columns and walls are richly decorated with 
reliefs and inscriptions, many' of which still 
retain the brilliant colors with* which they were 
painted The reliefs on the outer surface* of the 
walls represent the victories of Seti I and Ram- 
ses II in their Syrian and Libyan campaigns. 
Of special interest are the representations of the 
siege of Kadesb on the Orontes by Ramses IT, 
and the inscriptions containing the treaty of 
peace concludea by the same monarch with the 
Hittites, and the so-called Epic of Pentaur cel- 
ebrating the prowess of the iQng at the battle 
of Kadesh. The text of the former inscription, 
with a translation and commentary, was pub- 
lished by Prof. W. M Mflller, in Mittheihtngen 
der VorderaeiaHechen Oesellechaft, vol. vii, part 
V (Berlin, 1M2). From the upper end of the 
hypoetyle hall a pylon gate, built by Amenophis 
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ITI and now in mins, leads to an open court, 
in the centre of whic^ is an obelisk (76 feet 
high) erected by Thothmes I. Near it lie the 
fragments of a companion obelisk erected to the 
same monarch B^ond the obelisks are the 
ruins of a pylon erected Thothmes I, and 
l>eyond this the remains of a court adorned with 
columns and with colossal statues of Osiris. In 
the centre (»f this court are two great obelisks 
erected hv Queen llatasu One of them has 
fallen: the other, which still stands erect, meas- 
ures feet in height and is the tallest Eg 3 rp- 
tian olielibk in existence. ( See Obelisk ) From 
this court a p}lon gate, built by Thothmes 1, 
gives entrance to a similar court, and thence an- 
other pylon, the woik of Thothmes ITT, leads t<» 
a \estibule opcming into the sanctuary, which 
is adorniHl vith reliefs representing religious 
subjects and is surrounded by a number of small 
chambers To the rear of the sanctuary are the 
scanty remains of the oldest portion of the build- 
ing, the temple of the twelfth dynasty Farther 
back aie the hvpostyle hall of Thothmes III 
and a nuiiilN^r of smaller halls, corridors, and 
chain hers From the central court containing 
the obelisks of Thothmes 1, a succession of courts 
and pylon g.ites leads t<» an entrance in the 
southern hide of the great temple inclosnre, and 
thencf* an avenue of sphinxes leads to the mined 
temple of the goddess Mut and the sacred lake 
lH*hind it. Tn the southwestern corner of the 
great inclosure is the temple of the Theban moon 
god Chons (q.v ), Imilt by Ramses III and ein- 
iKdlihlicsl bv 8e\eral <if his successors. A fine 
pylon (60 f<»et high) forms the entrance, and 
from it an avenue of sphinxes ran in a southerly 
dircH'tion until it intersected a similar avenue 
leading from Luxor (q.v.). From the intersec- 
tion uiiotlu^r avenue ran eastward until it met 
the avenue leading from the temple of Ammon 
to that of his divine consort Mut To the north 
of the inclosure surrounding the great temple of 
Ammon are the ruins of a temple dislicated to 
the Ihehan war god Mont (qv.). Since 1805 
much woik in the way of reeonstmetion has been 
done on the great ti'mide under the direction of 
the French Egj'ptologist Legrain (q.v ). 

Bibliography. Sir J O. Wilkinson, Topog- 
raphy of Thebrs (London, 1835) ; Lepsius, Denk~ 
tnaler (Berlin, 1849-58) , A. E. Mariette, JTar- 
fiak. Etude tapographique et arrhMog%que 
(Pans, 1875) , Ihimichen, Oeschtrhte des alien 
Aegyptens (Berlin, 1878), Perrot and Chipier, 
History of 4#t «fi Annent Egypt, translated 
from the French by Walter Armstrong (2 vols.. 
New York, 1885); G. C C. Maspero, Archdo- 
togique ^gypttctine (Paris, 1887; Eng trans , 
New York, 1902) ; T^egrain and Naville, “L’Aile 
nord dll pylOne d'Amenophis ITT ft Karaak,” in 
Mus^ Giiimet, Inna/ca, vol. iii (Paris, 1902): 
Ludwig Borchardt, “Ziir Baugeschichte des 
Amonstempels von Kamak,’* in Untersuchutigen 
zur Ocschtrhic und Altertumskunde Aegyptens, 
vol V (Lidprig, 1906) ; W. M, MOller, Egypto- 
togioat Researches (Washington, 1906-10) ; 
Bicker, Egypt and the ffudan (7th ed., Leip- 
zig, 1914) ; A. E. P. Weigall, Guide to Aniiq- 
uiites tti Upper Egypt (ib., 1910). See Colored 
Plate of ARtUlITECTURE. 

XJLBITFEN. See Cabinthia. 

XABOK (kil'rok) STOCK. A linguistic 
family of California Indians, sometimes known 
as the (^oratean stock, formerly living on the 
Klamath River in the northwestern part of the 
State. In culture they are quite like the Hupa 
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(q.v.) and Yurok (q.v.). Under the local name 
of Orleans, they now number 776. 

XABOUTADT. A German reformer. Sec 
Garlstaiit. 

XABOLY, Naot See Naoy-IvArolt. 

KABOLYI, ka'rd-lyft. Counts An Hunga- 
rian family whose ancestral 8i»at. Nagy-Kflroly, 
is in the (bounty of Szatmftr. Thc‘y sprang from 
the Kaplyon family, which flourished in the thir- 
teenth century.— SfacHAEL KAboiyi uas raised 
to the rank of Baron in 1609, and his giandson, 
Alexander (1668*1743), became Count in 1712 
The latter was a general under B.4k/»c/y during 
his struggle against the Hapshurgs, but, being 
left in command of the insurgent forces by Rft- 
koezy’s retirement into Poland, made peace with 
the King and w'as later appointt'd a field mar- 
shal. — Count Aloys (1826-89) became in 1866 
and again in 1871 Austrian Amlmssador at Ber- 
lin, was the second Austrian Plenipotentiary at 
the Berlin Congress (1878), and was Ambassa- 
dor to England (1878-88) 

KABPELES, k.lr'pc-lfts, GrsrAv (1848-1909). 
An Austrian literary (iitic and historian, bom 
of Jewish sttwk in Em anon it/. Moravia He 
studied at Breslau and aftei |oiirnalistic ac- 
tivity there, in 1877 rcmoied to Berlin, where 
he was associated with Spiclhageii as editor 
of Westerm.inn'8 Monatshvfte until 1882. One 
of the foremost of Heme scholars. Kai|M*les was 
the author of an Autohtoqt aphic^ colh*cted from 
the poet's letters and works (1888), and of 
Heine: scmcm Lehvn und aits seiner Zeit 

(1809) His further uritmgs intlude also 
Ludtng Borne (1870) ; \tkolaus Lenau (1873) ; 
Friedneh Hpiethaqen (1889) Got the tn Poten 
(1889); Graf Mottle ats Redner (1890). But 
his more valuable work is sucli essays on Jew 
ish literature as Die Fianen in der jttdisehen 
Litteratiir (1871), and the two gieat histories, 
Gesehiehte der judisehtn Litteiatui (2 vols. 
1886) and AUgemeine Gesthiehte dei Litteratnr 
(1891, 2d ed., 1901) In English he publishea 
Jeirish Literature (ISO"!) and I Hketi h of Jew- 
tsh History (1897) 

KABPINSKI, kftr-p^n'sk^, Fbanctszeb 
(1741—1825) A Polish lyiic poet. He was bont 
at Holoskow. Galicia, rwened instruction from 
the Jesuits in Stanislawow, and studied theology 
and law in Lemlierg. In 1783 he lietame secre- 
tary to Prince Adam Czaitorvski and afterward 
attracted the attention of the King, Stanislas 
Augustus. Later he retinsl to the coiintrj'. In 
appreciation of his poems the King gave" Kar- 
pmski two estates in 1794 The best of his 
works are his elegies, idyls, and songs, religious 
and erotic, of wrhich maiiv are still hmrd among 
all classes throughout Poland His collected 
works were published by Dni(M*howski in four 
volumes (Warsaw’, 1804 new’ chI , 3 vols, Cra- 
cow, 1862) His autobiography was published 
by Moraezewski in l^emberg (2d ed, 1849). A 
monument to his memory was erected in Ko- 
lomea in 1880 on the anniversary of his birth 
(October 4). 

KABQUENAS, or Karquines See Car- 

QUINEZ 

BABB, kftr, Alphonse (1808-90). A French 
novelist, journalist, and satirist. He was edu- 
cated at the ('ollege Bourbon and subsequently 
became a teacher there He bci*ame a contribu- 
tor to the Figaro and won liis first success in 
an autobiographical romance, Sous tes tilleuts 
(1882). This vein was continued with Vns 
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hewre trop tard (1838), Vendredi aoir (1835), 
and Le chemin le plus court (1836). In 1839, 
the year that he b^me editor of the Figaro, he 
started a monthly satirical journal. Lea Oudpea. 
In 1848 he found^ Le Journal. Among his best 
novels are Qenemdve (1838) and Fort en th^me 
(1853). In 1855 he went to reside at Nice and 
wrote some of the most attractive portions of 
his work. He was very mudb interested in flori- 
culture and has given his name to several 
flowers, notably a kind of dahlia Although he 
is not a novelist of the first rank, nevertheless 
his work, which shows traces of romanticism. Is 
interesting. 

KABBI-ETJCAIiYPT. See Eucalyptus 

XABBOO, kflr^rlio (from Hottentot karuaa, 
hard, arid). The barren tabic-lands or steppes 
in the southern part of Cape Colony, which mark 
the rise in elevation from the seacoast to the 
level of the interior plateau (Map: Cape of 
Cood Hope, P 9). TTie Little Karroo forms 
the first stage, bordering the shore slope, and 
is succeeded on the north by the Great Kar- 
roo, which includes the area brtween the Zwarte 
and Nieuwveld mountain ranges, with an aver- 
age width of 60 miles. The Karroo region is 
d^ and subject to great extremes of heat and 
cold, with violent dust storms. It has a parched, 
stony soil, but after rains a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion quickly springs up and gives the whole 
country an appearance of fertility. A species 
of aeacia is the only tree growing in the region. 
Ostrich farming and grazing are practiced to 
some extent See Cape ( otjony. 

KABBOO BEDS. The name given to a series 
of nearlv horizontal sandstones and shales which 
extend over wide areas in the Transvaal, Orange 
River, and Cape colonies of South Africa. The 
beds contain interesting fossil remains of am- 
phibians and reptiles and are traversed by vol- 
camc pipes that contain the South African dia- 
mond deposits. They are in part of Permian 
and in larger part of Triassic age. 

KABS, kftrs A province* of Transcaucasia, 
Russia, bounded by the governments of Kutais 
and Tiflis on the northwest and north, Erivan on 
the east, and Asiatic Turkey on the south and 
west (Map* Russia, F 6). Area, 7239 square 
miles. Tile surface is extremely mountainous, 
exceeding in its highest peaks 10,000 feet. It is 
watered by the Kur, Aras, Arpa, and Olti rivers. 
In the north is Lake Tchaldir. The climate is 
very hot in summer and very cold in winter. 
The chief occupations are agriculture, especially 
the growing of maize, barley, and other cereals, 
gardening, and sheep and cattle raising In the 
southern part of the province are found depos- 
its of salt. Commerce and manufactures are 
little developed. Pop, 1912, 383,300, consisting 
chiefly of Turks, Armenians, Kurds, Tatars^ and 
Greeks. Capital, Kars (q.v.). 

KABS. Capital of the province of the same 
name (q.i.) in Transcaucasia, Russia, a first- 
class frontier fortress, situated about 115 miles 
southwest of Tiflis (Map* Russia, F 6). It is 
on a high barien table-land, which, however, is 
well watered and made productive in the vicin- 
ity of Kars. It is a Mohammedan holy city, 
with a cheerless appearance. The cathedrid of 
the Twelve Apostles, built in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the citadel towermg over the town, 
are among the principal features. There are 
some manufactures of carpets and coarse cloths 
and some transit trade. The town is connected 
by rail with Tiflis. Pop., 1904, 22,402 ; 1912, 


35,462. Kars is an ancient place. It was the 
capital of an independent Armenian prmcipality 
during the nmth and tenth centuries. It passed 
to Turkey in 1546 and was fortified in 1579 by 
the Sultan Amurath III. In 1828 it was taken 
from the Turks by the Russians under Paske- 
vitch. Kars was brilliantly defended by the 
Turks under the English General Williams for 
six months in 1855, but finally had to surrender 
to the Russians. At the beginning of the war 
of 1877-78 it was invested by the Russians, but 
was relieved in July by Mukhtar Pasha. Be- 
sieged again in the autumn, it was carried by 
storm Nov 18, 1877. By the Berlin Congress 
of 1878 it was ceded to Russia The region 
around Kars was the scene of some very severe 
fighting between the Russians and Turks, during 
the great war which broke out in 1914. See 
War in Europe 

XAB^SA. The corsac (q.v.) of Tibet, so 
called liy the Mongols. 

KABSCHIN, kar^sh^n, or KABSCH, knrsh. 
Anna Luise (1722-91). A German poet, liorn 
near Schwicbus, Brandenburg, the daughter of 
a tavern keeper, after whose death she served 
for three years as a cowherd and during that 
time composed her first verses After an un- 
happy union contracted when only 17, she 
married a tailor, Karsch, a confirmed drunkard, 
whom she left In 1760 she was taken to Berlin 
by the Baron \on Kottwitz and introduced into 
the best society, where all were delighted with 
her readiness in improvising. She was taken up 
by Ramler, Mendelssohn, and Gleim, and the 
latter secured lier a publisher for her Aunerleaene 
fledxchte (Selected Poems, 1764), which lirought 
her 2000 thalers. King Frederick William II 
gave her a house. She was a facile versifier, 
but her productions have no permanent value 
Consult the biography by her daughter, Karol 
von Klencke (Berlin, 1792), and Adolph Kohut, 
Die deutache Happho {Anna Lmse Karachtn) * 
Ihr Leben und Dtchten (Dresden, 1887). 

KABSHI, kfir^sliA A town of Bokhara, Asia, 
situated on a small stream, 93 miles southeast 
of Bokhara, the capital (Map: Asia, Central, 
L 3). It is defended by a citadel and contains 
a palace and a well-stocked bazar. It has three 
colleges and the Biki Mosque. The chief product 
of the place is cutlery, which is exported over 
a large part of Central Asia. Karsh i is a centre 
of caravan routes and exports tobacco and pop- 
pies brought in from the surrounding country. 
It is the seat of a beg Pop , estimated at 25,000, 
mostly Uzbegs, with a mixture of Tadjiks, 
Hindus, Afgh^s, and Jews. The town, the Per- 
sian Nezef, was one of the places of residence 
of Tamerlane. 

XLABST, The. A limestone plateau in south 
Austria around the head of the Gulf of Triest 
and at the base of the Istrian peninsula, cover- 
ing portions of the crownlands of Camiola, 
Istria, and G6rz and Gradisca Here are shown 
more strikingly than anywhere else the peculiar 
formations which are common to many limestone 
regions and which from the name of this dis- 
trict have been called Karst phenomena. They 
consist in the hollowing out of the limestone 
plateau into deep pits and fantastic caves and 
grottoes by the solvent chemical action of water. 
The pits vary in diameter from a few feet to 
several miles, some of them having forests and 
agricultural lands at their bottoms, especially 
where more recent sandstones retain the water. 
The plfiteau itself is barren and very sparsely 
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watered, and the streams mn either partly or 
entirely underground. Among the numerous 
grottoes those of Adelsberg, in Camiola, are the 
best known. The region was formerly well 
wooded, and its denudation is believed to have 
been brought about by the Romans and the 
Venetians. 

KABSTEN, k&T^sten, Hebmann (1817- 
1908). A German naturalist. He was bom at 
Stralsund and studied at Rostock and Berlin, 
devoting himself chiefly to botany. In 1843-47, 
and again in 1848-56, he was occupied with 
journeys through the northern portion of South 
America. He made a profound study of palms 
and of the flora of the United States of C'olom- 
bia. After his return he taught botany in 
Berlin and Vienna. Among his more important 
writings are Die Vegetationsorgane der Palmen 
(1847), Flora Columhice (1857-69), and Chern- 
tsmus der Pflanzenzelie (1870) 

KABSTEN, Kabl Johann Bernh abd ( 1782- 
1853). A German mineralogist, bora at Utitzow 
(Mecklenburg). He studied law at Rostock, but 
later applied himself to medicine, and after 1801 
devoted all his time to mining and metallurgy 
He became mining councilor in the Ministry of 
the Interior at Berlin in 1810, and the begin- 
nings of the important zinc industry of Silesia 
are to be traced to his efforts Ills works in- 
elude: System der Meiallurgte (8 vols., 1831- 
32) ; Archiv fur Bergbau und Iluttenire^en (20 
vols., 1818-31 ) ; Archiv fur Mineralogxe, Qcog- 
nosie, Bergbau und Huttenkunde (26 vols, 
1829^4). 

KABTIKEYA, klLr'tl-kil^ya The Hindu god 
of war, also called Skanda In Sanskrit legends 
and Indian mythology his birth is represented 
as man'elous and without the direct interven- 
tion of a woman. The seed of the god Siva fell 
into the fire and was cast into the Ganges. 
Six nymphs, the Krittikas or Pleiades (Skt. 
Krttik&s), conceived from this, and each bore 
a son. Their progeny was aft<»nvard combined 
into a single child uho had six faces to receive 
nurture from eaeli. According to otlicr legends 
he was the son of Siva and Parvati (qv ). His 
deeds of piowess in battles with the giants were 
great, so that he liccame the leader of the armies 
of the gods He rides upon a peacock. His 
worship was once very popular. Consult Dow- 
son, Hindu Mythology (Tendon, 1879), and Wil- 
kins, Hindu Mythology (ib, 1900) 

KABTOXTM, kUr-t5dn/. A town of Sudan. 
See Ktiabtum 

KABTVELIANS, kiirt-v6n-anz. A name 
used by some ethnographers to designate the 
Georgian group of peoples of the Caucasus. The 
name is derived from their own le^nds, which 
attribute the origin of the Georgians to one 
Kartvel, “fourth in descent from Noah” See 
Geoboians 

KABXIN, ka-rl5dn'. A river of west Persia, 
rising about 100 miles west of Ispahan. It 
flows westward through the Bakhtiyan Moun- 
tains, then southwest, and joins the Shat el- 
Arab (tlie combined stream of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris) at Moliammerah. Sinw 1888 
the river has been open to foreign navigation, 
and there is a line of English steamers running 
from Mohammerah to Ahwaz (117 miles). At 
the latter point the navigation is interrupted 
by rapids, and another line of steamers ascmids 
to Shuster, the capital of the Province of Khuzi- 
stan. It is the only navigable river of Persia 
and an important trade route to the interior. 


but the height of its banks renders it generally 
useless for irrigation. 

KABWIN, kttr-vSn'. A free city in the 
Crownland of Silesia, Austria, 65 miles west- 
southwest of Cracow. It has a castle of the 
counts of Larisch, is in the centre of an exten- 
sive coal and coke r^on, and brewing, distil- 
ling, and saw milling are carried on. Pop , 
1900, 14..326, 1910, 15,761. 

XABYOXINESIS, kiir'l-6-kl-ne'sIs, or Cab- 
TOKiNESis. The changes that occur in the nucleus 
of a living cell during cell division. See Cell, 
IN Animals. 

EASAN, ka-zfln^ A government of Russia 
See Kazan. 

KABAN LIK, k&-zfln^6k. A town in Eastern 
Rumelia. See Kazanlik. 

KASBIN, CASEIN, kaz-ben^ KAZVTN, or 
KASyiN, kAz-\cn'. A town of PcTsia, in the 
District of Irak-Ajemi, 92 miles west-northwest 
of Teheran (Map Persia, C 4) The remains of 
its former walls and palaces are still in evidence, 
though badly shattered by earthquakes. It has 
extensive bazars, tanneries, and manufactures 
cotton, silk, and velvet It is connected by roads 
II ith Teheran and Resht and exports large quan- 
tities of raisins, fish, and nee. Its population, 
now estimated at about 40,000, was much larger 
in former times 

KASCHAIT, kil^shou (Hung Kassa). A 
royal free town of Hungary, with municipal 
rights, and capital of th^e C’ounty of Abauj- 
Torna, situated on the Hernad, 170 miles by 
rail northeast of Budapest (Map Hungary, 
G 2) Its position amid vine-clad mountains, 
and its regular streets, fine buildings, and ex- 
tendcnl suburbs, make it one of the most sightly 
cities of Hungary Its chief attraction is its 
fourte<*nth -century Gothic cathedral of Rt Eliza- 
beth, constructed from designs by the French ar- 
chitect D’Honnecourt It contains a splendid 
canopy 65 feet high, a rich late-Gothic high altar 
profusely adorned with 48 paintings of scenes 
from the life of Qui*en Elizabeth, and portals 
covered with statuary in pure Gothic. Other 
interesting churches are St Michaers (thir- 
teenth century), the Dominican church, with 
frescoes , and the Protestant church, with a 
lofty dome. Among other noteworthy buildings 
are the towm hall, the administration buildings 
of the county, the episcopal palace, and the old- 
est theatre in Hungary There is also Sz^clienyi 
Park Tlie educational institutions include a 
roval law and agricultural school, a Roman 
Catholic higher Gymnasium, a seminary foi 
teachers of both sexes, an Episcopal seminary, 
schools of music, drawing, and trade, and a 
military school The district museum contains 
a good collection of antiquities and a library of 
35,000 volumes Kaschau manufactures paper, 
spirits, starch, dextrin, stoneware, iron goods 
powder, parquetry, bricks, pottery, furniture 
flour, cabinetwork, and tobacco, and is a ceiitie 
in the trade between Galicia and Hungary It is 
the seat of a Roman Catholic bishopric Mineral 
springs aliound in the vicinity. The town w'as 
colonized by Germans and obtained municipal 
rights as earljr as 1241 It played an important 
part in the history of east Hungary and was in 
1849 the scene of a defeat of the Hungarians by 
the .Austrians Pop, 1890, 32,165; 1900, 40,102; 
1910, 44,211, mostly Roman Catholic Magyars. 

K ASEAN, kU^sh^n. The capital of the prov- 
ince of the same name in Irak-Ajemi, Persia, 
situated on the route between Ispahan and 
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Tdieran, about 120 miles south of the latter 
(Map: Persia, D 6). Surrounded on three sides 
iy mountains, it contains a great number of 
mosques, baths, caravanseraiB, and a college, and 
is famous for its melons and figs. Its chief 
manufactured products are silk and woolen 
goods, jewelry, rose water, copper utensils, 
brasswork, and faience. Cobalt is mined in the 
vicinity Pop. (est ), 35,000. It suffered 

greatly fro m an earthquake in 1895. 

KASHEBi. See Kobheb. 

XASHGAB, kftsh'gftr^. The former capital 
of the Chinese Dependency of East Turkestan, 
situated on the river Kashgar, m lat. 39* 27' 
N and long 76* 2' E., about 100 miles north- 
west of Yarkand (Map: Asia, J 6). It con- 
sists of the old town, lying on an elevation 
overlooking the river, and the new town, lying 
about miles south of the former Th^ are 
both surrounded by mud walls and moats, and 
the new towm is also defended by a citadel. 
With the exception of the Chinese quarter in 
the new town, dating from 1838, and more or 
less modern in appearance, Kashgar is poorly 
built and consists largely of mud huts. It con- 
tains a large number of native schools and manu- 
factures gold, jasper, and silver articles, cotton 
and woolen go^s, and carpets. The rivalry of 
Yarkand has had a detrimental effect on the 
commerce of Kashgar. The chief articles of 
commerce are textiles. The civil government of 
the region is in charge of a Chinese official, with 
the rank of Taotai, who resides in the old town. 
The general and his troops live in the new 
towm. A Russian consulate is maintained here. 
The population, estimated at 60,000 to 70,000, 
is very heterogeneous. Kashgar is a city of 
great antiquity and is supposed to have been 
mentioned as early as 76 B c as a place of 
commercial importance. It is situated at the 
junction of roads to Peking, India, and the 
Russian Empire. It was ruled successively by 
its owm princes, the Mongols, and the Chinese. 
During the Dungan revolt of the Chinese Mo- 
hammedans, Kaxgar, following the example of 
the other cities of East Turkestan, rose against 
its Chinese rulers and became in 1865 the capi- 
tal of the state organized by Yakub Beg. The 
towm was regained by the Chinese in 1877 Con- 
sult: Lansdell, Chinese Central Asia (2 vols.. 
New York, 1894) ; Sven Hedin, Central Asia and 
Tibet (2 vols., I^ndon, 1903) ; Sir F E. Young- 
husband, The Heart of a Continent (New York, 
1904). 

XASHXIB, kftsh'mSr^, or CASHMERE, of- 
ficially KASHMIB AND JAMMU (jfim^). 
A native state under the direct control of the 
government of India, situated mostly in the 
Himalayan mountain system, in the extreme 
northern part of the Empire (Map: India, Cl). 
To the north is East iSirkestan, while on the 
east the country is boimded by Tibet and on the 
south and southwest by the Punjab ; on the west 
lies the North-West Frontier Province (the 
British District of Hazara and the native states 
of the Chitral and Swat). The state, having a 
total estimated area of M,432 square miles, in- 
cludes the provinces of Jammu (with the jagirs 
of Bhadarwah and Punch), Kashmir, Ladakh, 
Baltistan, and Gil^t. The state is traversed 
by the western Himalaya^ running with nu- 
merous lateral ranges on either side of the val- 
ley of the up^r Indus, which flows through 
the centre of the country. The greatest eleva- 
tions are found in the north, in the Mustagh or 


Karakoram Range; the Rakaposhi Mountain 
norUi of Gilgit is 25,661 feet high, and Mount 
Godwin-Austen, in the north of Baltistan, is 
28,265 feet, being after Mount Everest the high- 
est mountain in tlie world. Godwin-Austen is 
one of the great peaks round the Baltoro gla- 
cier; two of the others are higher than the 
Rakaposhi Moimtain, viz, Gasherbrum (28,100 
feet) and Masherbrum (26,660 feet) Near the 
south bank of the Indus, west of Baltistan, is 
the great peak Nanga Parbat (26,182 feet) 
The valleys of Kashmir are celehratcHl for their 
scenery, seldom falling throughout the gt eater 
part of the country to much less tliaii 5000 feet 
Ho mountainous is the country that by far the 
larger portion is uninhabited : it is probable that 
in not more than 14,000 square miles of the 
total area of 84,432 square miles is there per- 
manent habitation ; of this area, upw^ard of 5000 
square miles are in the dammu Province and 
about 8000 square miles in the Kashmir Prov- 
ince. The climate is dry and in winter severe, 
at Srinagar (elevation 6204 feet) the average 
January temperature is 33 2* F and at Leh 
(11,503 feet) 19.1* F., w’hile the average July 
temperature is 74.3* F. at the formi*r and 03 3* 
F. at the latter place; the aveiage annual rain- 
fall at Srinagar is almut 27 inches and at 
Leh only slightly more than 3 inches 3Tie 
most important part of the country is tlie cele- 
brated valley of Kashmir (in Kashmir Prov- 
ince), surrounded by lofty mountains, which 
culminate some 50 miles north of the valley m 
Nanga Parbat- The vallev is traversed by the 
Jhelum River (the Hydasjies of the ancient 
Greek historians), and its comparatively level 
floor, averaging 6000 feet above the sea, is aliout 
84 miles long and 20 to 25 miles wide Srina- 
gar, the capital of the slate, is situated about 
in the middle of the valley, on the Jhelum 
There is little agriculture practiced outside of 
the Jammu Province and the yalh*v of Kaslimir, 
here the soil, when irrigated, yields good crops 
of cereals, especially rice, and fruit and vege- 
tables. Some of the mountain slopes afford good 
pasturage for cattle and goats Not much has 
lu'cn done towards discovering the mineral re- 
sources of the state, coal has be<*n found in 
the IMhampur District of Jammu and at Sof in 
the south of the Kashmir Province Manufac- 
turing 18 confined largely to Srinagar, which 
formerly wras famous for its Kashmir shawls. 
Silk w€»aving and carpet making are imiMurtant ; 
other industries are wcmkI carving, the manu- 
facture of woolen cloth, and work in iron, silver, 
and copper. By far the largest import is piece 
goods; others are sugar, iron, tea, and tobacco. 
The largest export is ghee, others of some mag- 
nitude are hides and skins, woolen cloth, fruits, 
and drugs. 

The Kashmiris are by language of Aryan 
stock. Physically tliey are of the white race, 
although in some regions much mixed wdth Mon- 
golian blood, especially in the outhing terri- 
tories of Ladakh, Baltistan, etc. Kashmiri is 
the vernacular of about 34 per cH»nt of the popu- 
lation, Punjabi 30 per cent, and Dogri 15 per 
cent; there is a great variety of languages used 
in different parts of the state by comparatively 
small niimbera llie Baltis, l^adakhis, etc , seem 
to be a smaller and less strongly dcweloped race 
than the Kashmiris proper, who have an ad- 
mixture of Sikh blood. The population of the 
state in 1901 was returned at 2,905,678, allowing 
an increase of 14.2 per cent over 1891, but a 
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pari of thi^ iiicreafiM* waH due tu a more thor- 
ough enumeration; in 1011, 3,158,126, the in- 
crease over 1901 ^ing 8 7 per cent. In 1911, 
males numbered 1,674,367 and females 1,483,769. 
A great majority of the inhabitants are classi- 
fied as Mohammedan, but the influence of Hin- 
duism, as well as bclie'f in witchcraft and sor- 
cery, 18 still strong among them. The 1911 
census returned the Mohammedans at 2,398,320; 
Hindus (\iho are chiefly in Jammu), 690,390; 
Buddlnsts, 36,512; Sikhs. 31,553, C’hristians, 
975 Srinagar (qv ) had 122,618 inhabitants in 
1901 and 126,344 in 1911; the town of Jammu, 
in 1901, 36,130. The state has suffered much 
from earthquake, famine, cholera, and (espe- 
cially in Srinagar) fire, but in recent years tlie 
piKiple have enjoyed a marked and increasing 
prosperity. 

Kashmir was an independent monarchy until 
1586, when it was comiuered by Akliar and 
annexed to the Mogul Empire It was taken 
bv the Afghans in 1752 and annexed bv the 
Sikhs in 1819 In 1846 the Sikh Maharafa, 
Ciiilab Singh, placed himsidf under Britisli 
prot(M‘tion, in return for which he was con- 
firmed in the possession of the country. Gulab 
Singh made several extensions of territory, 
ivhicli practically 8urround<*d the Kashmir of 
1846 He died in 1857 and was succi'cded by 
his son Kanbir Singh, who died in 1885. l?nder 
Par tab Singh (liorn 1850) several important 
changes were inauguratcxl in 1889. The old land 
system Avas swept aw’ay and restrictive monop- 
olies abolished. A period of prosperity and na- 
tional regeneration w’us immediately entered 
upon, and since then progress has Wn contin- 
ually made. Tliere is a British political agent 
at Srinagar. 

Kashmir has exerted considerable cultural in- 
fluemee upon Tibet and not a little physical in- 
fluence also. Kasliniin folk literature is ric'h in 
tal€*s and proverbs, many of which have been 
published in Knowles, Dictionary of Kashmirt 
Proverbs and Sayings (Bondon, 1885), and Folk- 
Talcs from Kashmir (ih, 1888) Ethnological 
and anthropological information of value will be 
found in the follow^ing works* Bcllew’, Kashmxr 
and Kashgar (London, 1875); Frederic Drew, 
The Jummoo and Kashmir Districts' A Geo- 
graphical Account (lb., 1875); William Wake- 
field, The Happy I alley Sketches of Kashmir 
and the Kashmiris (ih., 1879); Kings of Kdsh- 
mha * being a translation of the Sanskrits work 
Kdjalaranggini of Kahlana pandita by J C. 
Dutt (C'alcutta, 1879) , Hellwald, Centralasien 
(2d ed, Leipzig, 1880), Oscar Eckenstcin, The 
Kat'akoiams and Kashmir: in Account of a 
Journey (ib, 1896); Duke, Kashmir Handbook 
(lb., 1903); P Piiie, Kashmir: The Ijand of 
Streams and Solitudes (New York, 1909) ; F 
M. J Bruce, Kashmir (ib., 1911); Sir F. K. 
Younghusband, Kashmir (London, 1911) , F. A 
Grierson, Manual of the Khshmiri Language, 
comprising Grammar, Phrase-Book, and Vocabu- 
laiies (2 veils.. Oxford, 1911), E. F. Neve, Be- 
yond the Pii Panjal, Life among the Mountains 
and \ alleys of Kashmir (London, 1012); Ar- 
thur NcAe, Thifty Years in Kashmir (ib., 1913) 

KASHHIB]i; kftsh-mP'rA The Ituaguage of 
the Aryan population of Kashmir, in northern 
India * It is descemded from the Middle Indian 
A'eniaculars and is thus ultimately related to 
the Sanskrit, although many Arabic and 
sian words have been imported into it. The 
language* has no written literature of native 


origin, but portions of the Bible have been trans- 
laW into the vernacular. The script in which 
it is written is generally Persian , but the older 
Sharada alphabet, derived from the Devanagari, 
is sometimes used, especially by the Hmdu h^sh- 
miris. For further information, consult* Elms- 
lie, Kashmirt-English and English-Kashmiri Vo- 
cabulary (London, 1872) ; Wade, Grammar of 
the Kashmiri Language (ib, 1888): Grierson, 
Manual of the Kashmir! Language (Oxford, 
1911) 

KASHOWOO. See Mabiposait Stock 

XASHU, ka-shoS'. A province of Japan. See 
Kaoa. 

XASIKUMTIXS, ktl's4-ko5-m5oks' One of 
the Lesghian peoples of central Daghestan in the 
eastern Caucasus. Tliey are not to be con- 
founded with the Kumuks, or Kumvks, to the 
north of them, who are, linguistically at least, 
of Turkish stock The Kasikumuks call them- 
selves Lak , the Avars term them Tumal. Their 
language has bc*en studied by Von Uslar and 
Schicfner. An account of the Kasikumuks will 
be found in Erckcrt, Der Kaukasus und seme 
Volker (Leipzig, 1887). 

KASKASKTA , kus-k&s^-&. An Algonquian 
trilic of tlie Illinois confc*dpracy, form«*rlv living 
upon the river of the same name in southern 
Illinois Although of considerable importance 
at the first occupation of the country, they de- 
creased so rapidly that iK'fore thc‘ oiganization 
of the Territory tln*v had lieen rc*diiced to a 
mere handful. In 1812 the survnors, with the 
Peoria, removed to Kansas, where in 18.>4 both 
tribes wore confederated with the Wea and 
Piankishaw from Indiana In 1867 all four 
tribes removed to the Quapaw Agency Okla- 
homa. Th e nam e is said to signify ‘a katydid * 

KASKASKIA . A river of Illinois, rising in 
the centre of Champaign ('oiinty (Map* Illi- 
nois, E 9) It flows in a generally southwesterly 
direction and empties into the Mississippi River, 
near Chester Length, about 400 miles, drain- 
age area, about 5840 scpiare mih*s It is navi- 
gable to Vandalia, about 90 miles 

KASKASKIA. A village in Randolph Co 
111 , on the Mississippi River Pop . 1910, 142 
(Map: Illinois, B 6). in lliT.l Joliet A'lbited 
the Kaskaskia Indians, then living near the site 
of Avhat is now Utica, III , and in 1675 Marquette 
established a missinn among them In 1700 
both mission and village were moved to the site 
of the present Kaskaskia It is accordingly the 
oldest permanent settlement in the Mississippi 
valley. The English gained possession of it by 
treaty in 1763 and in 1772 made Kaskaskia the 
capital of their territory in this part of the 
country. On July 4, 1778. George Rogers Clark 
(qv.), with 200 backwoodsiiien, capturt*d it 
for Virginia — an eA*ent which had much to do 
with the cc'ssion of the w*csterii territory to 
the ITnited States in 1783 For many \ears 
Kaskaskia was the most important settlement 
in the “Illinois Country,*' and aftc‘r the or- 
ganization of Illinois in 1809 was the Territorial 
and State capital until 1820. since which time 
it has steadily declined Originally it was 3 
miles from the Mississippi ; but the river gradu- 
al^ encroached and united with the Okaw in 
1881. The continued widening of the channel 
at the north end of the island gradually ate 
away the land, until most of the original town 
ute disappeared The present village is all that 
ronaina of the original town. C<msult Mason, 
“Kaskadxia and its Parish Records,” in Maga- 
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a/me of American History, vol. vi (New Terk, 
1880), and an article, “l^skaskia: A Vanished 
Capital,” in the Chautauquan, vol. xxx (Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y ., 1900). 

XASNEB, k&s'ner, Edwabd (1878- ). 

An American mathematician, bom in New York 
City He was educated at the College of the 
City of New York (BS., 1806), at (Columbia 
University (Ph.D, 1899), and at the University 
of GrOttingen (1900). At Columbia he was tutor 
in mathematics (1900-05), instructor (1905- 

06) , adjunct professor (1906-10), and professor 
after 1910. He became one of the editors of the 
Transactions of the American Mathematical So- 
ciety, and of the Revue semestrtelle des matM- 
mattques His publications include: The In- 
variant Theory of the Inversion Group (1900); 
Present Problems of Geometry { 1905 ) ; Differ- 
entiaUGeometno Aspects of Dynamics (1913). 

XASB EIi-KEBIB, khs’r 5l-k6-ber^ (Sp Alca- 
zar Quivir) A town of Morocco. See Alcazab. 

XASSABA, kas-sR^hii. A town in Asia Minor. 
See Cassaba. 

KASSATiA, kas-sR^ft. A town of north 
Africa, situat^ 1700 feet above the sea, on the 
nver Gash, at the southeast end of Anglo- 
Sudan, near the Abyssinian frontier 
(Map* Africa, H 3) The soil is veiy fertile; 
white durra is the chief crop Prior to the up- 
rising of the Mahdi in 1883, the town belong^ 
to Egypt. Pop (est.), 20,000, mostly Arabs. 
It was almost completely ruined by the Mah- 
dists and was taken by the Italians in 1894. 
In accordance witli the Anglo-ltalian conven- 
tion it was restored to Egypt in 1897. 

KASSAPA, kas^sa-pR, KASyAPA, ku"- 
shy&'pa. See Maha-Ka6yapa. 

KASSEL, kRs^sd A city of Prussia. See 
Cassel. 

EASSIMOV, ka-s^mdv. Capital of a district 
of the same name in the Government of Riazan, 
Russia, situated on the left bank of the Oka 
(Map: Russia, F 4) It contains a number of 
manufactui ing establishments, principally tan- 
neries, an Orthodox cathc*dral, and a mosque 
dating from the time of Khan Kasim. There 
is considerable trade, especially at the July fair. 
In the fifteenth century it was the residence of 
the Tatar Khan Kasim. Pop., 1897, 13,500; 
1912, 16,340 

KAS^ITES. A people whose kings for 576 
years ruled over Babylonia (c 1761-1185 BC.). 
In the cuneiform inscriptions they are call^ 
Kashshti Delitzsch regards this name as re- 
ferring to the Cosseeans (Ko^o’acoc) mentioned 
by Polybius (v, 44, 7), Strabo (xi, 13, 6; xvi, 
1, 18), Diodorus (xvii, 111), and Arrian (Anah., 
vii, 15, 1) — a W'arlike people living in the 
Zagros Mountains near toe borders of Media, 
against whom Alexander fought, and Eduard 
Meyer is strongly of the same opinion Oppert 
and Lehman identify the Kasnshu with the 
Cissians (KUraioi), mentioned by ABschylus 
{Choeph., 424; Per see, 17), Herodotus, and 
oHiers. The fact that Sennacherib found the 
Kashshu in the same region where the Coss»ans 
were in the days of Alexander (Annals, i, 63-ii, 

7) distinctly favors the first view Lehmann 
thinks that this is only an instance of the con- 
stantly occurring extension of a territorial 
name; but the probability is that the Kassites 
are identical with the Cossseans. Whether Gan- 
dash (1761-45) came from the home of the 
Kassit^ in the Zagros Mountains or from some 
district in Babylonia oecu)ned by this people at 


the time, is uncertain. He was the first Bang 
of the dynasty. His suocessors— Agum I ( 174^ 
23), Kashtiliash I (1723-01), Ushi (1701- 
1693), Abirattash (1693-70), Tazzigurmash 
(1670-55), and Agum II (1655-25) — came more 
and more under the influence of Babyloman cul- 
ture. Agum II (Agumkakrimi) styles him- 
self King of Kashshu, Padan, Alman, and Guti. 
He recovered from !^ana in Mesopotamia the 
ima^ of Marduk and Zarpanit that had been 
earned away by the Hittites in 1932. In the 
Babylonian list of kings there is a break after 
Tazzigurmash. But from the summary at the 
bottom we know that there were 36 kings of tins 
dynasty, reigning 576 years and 9 months The 
names of at least six kings for the period from 
1625-c 1500 have not yet been found. In the 
beginning of the fifteenth century Karaindash 
made a covenant {biritu) with Asurrimnisesu 
of Assyria, according to an account of the re- 
lations between the two kingdoms drawn up in 
the reign of Adadnirari V (812-783). There 
may have been two reigns betweem Karaindash 
and Kadashmanharbe I, who corresponded with 
Amenhotep III (1411-1375) Kurigalzu I also 
was a contemporary of this Egyptian King 
Bumaburiash (c 1381-56) marriiHl a daughter 
of Asuruballit 1 of Assyria, made a tri^atv with 
Puzur Asur, and corresponded writh Amenhotep 
IV (1375-50) of Egypt His son Karahardash 
was murdered by the Kassites, but their header 
Nazibugash (1356-55) was deposed by Asuru- 
ballit II, who placed on the throne Kurigalzu II 
(1355-33), another son of Burnabutiash. Kuri- 
galzu II invaded Elam and captured the city of 
Susa; he also defeated Adadnirari IT of Assyiia 
This war with Assyria was continued by Nazi- 
maruttash (1333-07), who was defeated by 
Adadnirari II. Kadashman Turgu (1307- 
1290) was followed by Kadashman Ellil (1290- 
84), who fought with Shalmaneser I of Assyria 
(c. 1320-1290), probably in the last year of 
this King’s reign. Kadashman Ellil also main- 
tained friendly relations with the Hlttite King 
Hattusil, the contemporary of Ramses II (1310- 
1244). In the reigns of Kudur Ellil (1284-70) 
and Shagarakti Shuriash (1276-03) Tiglath 
Ninib of Assyria made fierce attacks upon 
Babylonia which were repulsed. But Kashteli- 
ash II (1263-^5) succumlied, and seven of his 
regnal years are counted as belonging to Tig- 
lath Ninib as the first* Assyrian King ruling 
over Babylonia (c 1262-54) After his murder 
Ellilnadinshum (1255-54), Kadashmanharbe II 
(1254-53), Adadshumiddin (1253-47), and par- 
ticularly Adadshumusur (1247-17) kept up the 
struggle which ended with victoiy for the Baby- 
lonians. Melishipak (1217-02) pursued Ninib- 
pileser to the gates of the city of Assur Mar- 
dukapaliddin I (1202-1189) maintained his 
power, which, however, was now waning. The 
last kings were Zamamaiddin (1180-88) and 
Ellilnadinahi (1188-85). 

As to the ethnic relations of the Kassites, 
little is known. Attempts have been made to 
prove from their language that they were 
Aryans or belonged to the same Asianic stock as 
the Mitannians and Hittites. But if Suriash is 
the Indo-lranian sun god, he may be a foreign 
importation; and if Tur^ is identical with 
Tarko, Tarchu, or Terah, this god seems to have 
been worships by many peoples not closely 
related. The Kassites do not appear to have 
been Elamites; they are clearly not Semites; 
and they have to all appearances no relation 
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to the Sumerians. Thero may have been an 
Aryan element in the population; and it is not 
impossible, though it cannot yet he proved, that 
they belonged to a great family of related na- 
tions of which the Ilittites were the westernmost 
branch. The Hebrews probably knew them as 
Ktuh; and the possible pronunciation Kuah 
seems to have caused a double confusion in Gen. 
ii 13 and x. 8. See Babylonia. 
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schi ift fur vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft 
(Berlm, 1902) ; A T. Clay, Personal 'Names from 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cassite Period 
(New York, 1912) ; R W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallels to the Old Testament (ib., 1912) , Ed- 
uard Meyer, Oeschichte des Altertums (3d ed, 
Stuttgart, 1913). 

KiOSSNEB, kds^nSr, Gabl Julius H. (1864- 
). A German meteorologist, bom in Ber- 
lin and educated there at the technical high 
school and the university. After being em- 
ployed in the Royal Astronomical Observatory, 
in 1890 he became connected with the Royal 
Meteorological Institute in Berlin, of which he 
was appointed a director m 1909. He traveled 
widely and w’as well known as an authority on 
Bulgaria, i^hich he visited 10 times between 
1900 and 1912. Eassner did much for the teach- 
ing and popularization of meteorology, devised 
several meteorological instruments, and pre- 
pared two meteorological globes ( 1907 ) Among 
his published works are. Ueher kreisahnlwhe 
Zyklonen (1893), Das 'Wetter und sein Em- 
fluss auf das praktisohe Leben (1908), Das 
Retch der Wolken und Niederschlage ( 1909 ) ; 
Die meteorologisvhen Orundlagen des Stadtehaus 
(1910). 

KAW801SI, John Adam (1822-1910). An 
American legislator and diplomat, born at Char- 
lotte, Vt He graduated at the University of 
Vermont in 1842, was admitted to the bar in 
1845, and practiced for several years. In 1857 
he s^tlcd in Iowa, where he entered politics, 
and in 1800, as chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, managed the Lincoln cam- 
paign. Thereafter he held a large number of 
offices and appointments Assistant Postmaster- 
General in 1801-62, he was sent as commissioner 
to the first International Postal Congress at 
Paris (1863) and in 1867 concluded postal 
treaties with six European nations He served 
in Confess (1863-67, 1873-77, 1881-84), be- 
tween mese terms was a member of the Iowa 
Legislature and Minister to Austria, and in 
1884-85 was Ambassador to Germany and 
American representative at the International 
Congo Confcrenc'e at Berlin. In 1893 he was 
appointed special envoy to the Samoan Inter- 
national Conference and in 1897 comniibsioner 
plenipotentiary to nc^tiate reciprocity txeat»es 
Vm VTTl-Jtt* 


with foreign Powers under the provisions of the 
Dingley Act. In 1898 he was a member of the 
American-Canadian Joint High Commission. 
He published: **A History of the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” in the North American Review ( 1881 ) ; 
a History of the Formation of the United States 
Constitution (1889), Evolution of the Consti- 
tution and History of the Monroe Doctrine 
(1904). 

KASTALSBY, k&s-UFskl, Alexander Dmi- 
TBiEViTCH (1856- ). A Russian composer. 

He was born at Moscow and studied music in 
its famous conseivatoiy , from 1876 to 1882 with 
Tschaikowsky and Taneicv among his teachers 
In 1887 he became instructor of the piano in 
the Synod School of Sacred Music and two 
years later assistant master of the Synod Chapel, 
becoming full master in 1901 One of the lead- 
ing representatives of the newer, nationalist ten- 
dencies in Russian Church music, to which his 
own work has given considerable impetus, he 
wrote the chorales The Mercy of the World and 
The Almighty God; Hymns for Easter Eve; 
and Songs of the Cherubim 

SLASTAiniNI, khs'ta.-muo^ni. The capital 
of a vilayet of the same name in Asiatic Turkey, 
in the northern part of Asia Minor, 36 miles 
from the Black Sea, 250 miles east of Constan- 
tinople (Map Turkey in Asia, B 2) On a 
rocky hill outside the town stands an old castle 
and in the town aic a large number of mosques, 
two Christian churchc^s, and some industrial es- 
tablishments manuf actui ing cotton and leather 
goods There is a considerable trade in timber, 
cereals, fiuit, and mohair The city is a centre 
of Moslem learnmg and contains several theo- 
logical colleges and a convent of deivishes. Kas- 
tamuni was once famous for its copper ware, 
but the ancient mines m the vicinity are now 
abandoned The population is estimated at 
about 16,000 — ^Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. 
It was a town of some importance in Byzantine 
times and was taken by the Ottoman Turks in 
1393 

K^STNEB, kSst^ner, Abraham Gotthelf 
(1719-1800). A German mathematician and 
poet, born at Leipzig He devoted himself to 
the study of law and afterward to philosophy, 
physics, and mathematics In 1739 he b^;an 
teaching mathematics, philosophy, and logic in 
the University of Leipzig and in 1746 was made 
professor. In 1756 he was called to Gottingen 
as professor of natural philosophy and geometry. 
His chief mathematical works are Anfangs- 
grunde der Mathematik (4 vols , 1758-69; 6th 
ed , 1800); 'Vorlesungen dber Mathematik und 
Physik (1768); Astronomutche Abhandlungen (2 
vols., 1772-74) ; Anfangsgrunde der Arithmetik, 
Qeometrie, ebenen und spharischen Trigono- 
metrie und Perspective (Gbttingen, 1774) , Oe- 
schichte der Mathematik (4 vols., 1796-1800) 
He 18 best knowm for his Stnngedichte (1781), 
a collecti on of witty and caustic epigrams. 

EASTNEB, khst^nSr, Johann Georg (1810- 
67). A German composer and musical theorist 
He was bom at Strassburg and studied under 
Maurer and Romer He composed four operas — 
Gustav Wasa (1832), Der Tod Oscars (1833), 
Der Sarazene (1834), Die Konigin der Sarmaten 
(1835) — and then went to Paris to continue his 
studies under Berton and Reicha. There East- 
ner undertook recondite researches, published 
treatises on instrumentation, vocalization, etc., 
composed operas, and became famous as a 
twAcher. He was founder and vice president cd 
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the Association des ArtUtes-musicienB, the re- 
cipient of many honors, and Officer of the L^on 
of Honor. Many of his textbooks were approved 
by the Academy and used in the Conservatory, 
among them his treatise on instrumentation 
(1837), which remained the standard till the 
appearance of Berlioz* monumental work some 
30 years later. Perhaps his most original work 
was the Ltvrea^artttwna, a scries of vocal and 
instrumental symphony cantatas, whose various 
subjects are described and analyzed in accom- 
panying essays In addition to the operas al- 
ready mentioned he composed Beatrice (1839); 
La mofichera (1841) ; the biblical opera, Le der- 
nier rot de Juda (concert performance, 1844), 
M'hich IS considered his masterpiece; and much 
instiumental music. Consult F. J. F^tis, Bto- 
graphie umvoraetle des mvstctens, et hihtto- 
graphic gdndrale de la mustque (Brussels, 
1837-81), and Herman Ludwig, Johann Qeorg 
Kastner, etn elsasstscher Tondichter, Theoretiker 
und Musihforscher (3 vols., Leipzig, 1886). 

KASTBI. SeeCASTRT 

KASTBO, ka^strd. Capital of the island of 
Mytiletie (qv) in the .d^ean Sea It is the 
seat of a metropolitan of the Greek church, has 
14 mosques, seven churches, and a castle built 
in 1373 on the site of the ancient acropolis 
Since the Balkan War the city has been occu- 
pied by the Greeks and has a lively trade with 
the neighboring islands and the mainland The 
city was formerly built on an island, but it is 
now conncct<‘d with the mainland of Mytilene, 
or Lesbos, by a causeway and has harbors on 
both sides of the island Pop, 1896, 53,000; 
1912, 56,000, mainly Moslems. 

KASVIN, kaz-ven'. A town of Persia See 
Karrin. 

KA^APA. See MaiiI-Kai^tapa. 

KATABAGAN, ka-td-bd^gan. An almost ex- 
tinct group of pagan Malays who inhabit the 
mountains between Tayabas and Ambos Ca- 
mannes piovinces They are interesting only in 
that they are the last remnant of a pagan peo- 
ple in soutliem Luzon See Philippine Islands. 

KATAB^OLISH (from Gk. Kara/3oXi7, kata- 
hois, a throwing down, from KarafidWeiv, katahal- 
letn, to throw' down, from sard, kata, down 
pdxkeip, ballein, to throw). The chemical changes 
that occur within an organism and result in the 
formation of simpler products through the de- 
composition of more complex ones It is other- 
wise known as destructive metabolism and is 
identical with digestion, respiration, and fer- 
mentation. See Metabolism. 

KATAHDIN, ka-tk^ln, or KTAADK (from 
an Indian word meaning ^*highest land’* or *^ig 
mountain”) The highest mountain in Maine, 
5200 feet above the sea (Map: Maine, 0 3). It 
is in Piscataquis County, somewhat north by east 
of the centre of the State, in a dense wilderness 
and difficult of access. Mount Katahdin is of 
granite, which is exposed in large abrupt walls 
on the slopes. The summit is hare and covered 
with lichens, and from it a grand view may be 
obtained of the wild and rough country 
around it. 

KATAK. See Cuttack. 

KATAXAHA, kd^iA-krnk. See jAPAinESE 
Lanouaos^ 

XATAXrCJCHIy k&^t&-kAo5^ch4 (Jap., enemy 
killing). A form of vendetta practiced during 
many centuries in Japan. It was popularly 
thought proper to slay ' an enen^ who had 
murdered one’s father or lord. Thon|^ pro- 


hibited by the government, it was imperativdy 
prescribed by custom To fail in the duty of 
taking vengeance involved social ostracism, while, 
on the other hand, its performance brought capi- 
tal punishment of the avenger. This subject is 
the basis of hundreds of popular stories and 
famous 'novels, the greatest of many historic 
illustrations of the custom being that of the 
“Forty-seven Ronins,” which is a standard rep- 
resentation in the Japanese theatres In recent 
years the newer school of native moralists has 
attacked the code of ethics under which kataki- 
uchi was possible. Under the modern laws it 
exists no longer Consult the voluminous litera- 
ture of the subject, both native and European, 
in Japanese, the 1-ro-ha Bunko and its sequel, 
the Yukt No Akdhono, Mitford, Tales of Old 
Japan (2d ed, London, 1874); Dickens, Clixu- 
shinguroy t)r the Loyal League (New' York, 1876). 

KATAL^LA. An Alaskan seaport on C'oii- 
troller Bay Its population in 1910 w'as 188 
(Map: Alimka, IC 5). It is the coast terminus 
of the Copper River and Northw'estern Railroad, 
which connects with the Copper River Railroad 
of 195 miles, extending from Cordova to Renni- 
cott, Nizina valley At Kennicott is tlie Keniii- 
CKitt-Bonanza copper mine, one of the richest 
and most productive in Alaska Under the Act 
of Congress of April, 1914, the United States 
contemplates extensions of the Copper River 
railway system as follow's* from Chitina to 
Fairbanks, 313 miles, bianeh of 38 miles to the 
Bering coal fields , vi a Lake Charlotte 

KAT'AMOR^HISM. S(h> METAMOBFifisM 

XATCH, Rann of. See CuTCii, Gulf * 
I.NDUS. 

BATE, ka'te, Jan Jacob Lodewijk tev 
(1819-89). A Dutch poet, born at. The Hague 
He studi^ theology at Utrecht, where he made 
the acquaintance of Van den Bergh the Elder 
and of the lexicographer Winkler Prins, and 
where he wrote much poetry With l*rins in 
1842 and 1843 he wrote the satiric periodical 
Braga, which was entirely composed in verse, 
of which he had a wonderful command, being a 
ready and iluent improvisator Ten Kate en- 
tered the ministry of the Reformed church and 
from 1860 was pastor of a church in Amster- 
dam Besides some sketches of travel and some 
purely theological works, he wrote translations 
from Hebrew, Psalms (1872), and several of 
the minor prophets , from Luther’s hymns, 
Chamisso’s poetry, and from Schiller and 
Goethe (Faust ) ; from T^gner and Charles XV, 
from Andersen and Oehlenschlftger ; Hugo’s 
lyrics; Tasso’s Gerusalemme (1856) and Dante’s 
Inferno ( 1876) ; and Byron’s Otaour and Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, His original poems, popu- 
lar at home and frequently translated into 
French and German, are mostly of theological 
tenor. The best known are* De S chopping 
(1866) ; De PUmecten (1869) ; De Jaargetijden 
(1871); Palmbladen en dichtbloemen (1884) 
His collected works appeared at Leyden (12 
vols., 1890-91 ) . Consult Jan ten Brink, in Onze 
Hedendaagsche letterkundigen met htjschnfien 
(Amster^m, 1884), and “Werken van Jan 
Jacob Lodewijk ten Kate,” in Qeschxcdenis der 
NoordrNederlandsche letteren in de lOe eeuw, 
vol. ii (ib., 1888) 

XA^TEB, Henbt (1777-1835). An English 
scientist who devoted himself to the study of 
mechanics and the exact sciences. He was bom 
in Bristol and died in London. At his father’s 
desire he began the study of the law, but in 1794 
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he relinquished his legal studies and obtained a 
commission in the ^elftli Regiment of foot, 
then stationed in India During the following 
year he was engaged under Colonel Lambton in 
the survey of India and on his return, in 1808, 
became a student in the senior department of 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst and 
was shortly afterward promoted to a company 
in the Sixty-second Regiment. His contribu- 
tions to science are chiefly to be found in the 
Philosophical Transactions, the most important 
of these memoirs being those relating to his 
determination of the length of the seconds 
pendulum at the latitude of London and those 
which describe his ^‘floating collimator,’* an 
instrument for aiding the determination of the 
horizontal or zenith points. For the invention 
of this instrument he ri*ccived the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. The re- 
versible pendulum (q.v ) which he devised 
(1818) enables the physicist to determine the 
length of the simple pendulum at any point on 
the earth’s surface and in a modifi^ form is 
still in use. In 1821-23 he was associated with 
Arago, Mathieu, and Colbv in making observa- 
tions to determine the diirereiiees of longitude 
between the Greenwich and Pans observatories 
His memoirs on the verification and comparison 
of the standards of weights and measures of 
Great Britain and Ireland induced the Emperor 
of Russia to employ him to construct standards 
for the weights and measure^! of that country, 
and for these labors he received the order of 
S't Anne and a diamond snulTbox. His many 
scumtilic papers will be found in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, Asttonomische Xachrichten, 
Astronomical Hocicty Monthly ^ and Astronomi- 
cal Potivty 'Afcmoirs 

KATH^BINE. In Shakespeare’s Taming of 
the flhrcir, the B[)irited daughter of Baptists, 
whose subduing liy her husband, Pctruchio, 
gives the comedy its title 

KATHIAWAR, ka't6-i-war'. A peninsula 
on the west coast of India, part of the Provincje 
of Gujarat, Presidency of Bombay. On the 
northwest is the Gulf of Cutch, the Gulf of 
Cambay on the southeast, and the Arabian Sea 
on the west and south (Map India, B 5). 
Cotton is the chief staple There are a few 
industries, such as the making of gold and 
silver thread, pemders, oils, and perfumes. 
Politically the region is divided among 187 
native chiefs under the protection of the British 
government Area (of political agenev), 20,911 
square miles. Pop., 1901, 2,329,196, 1911, 

2,496,057. Among the towns are Rajkot, 
Navanagar, Junagarh, and Somnath The 
Portuguese port of Diu is on a small island off 
the south coast 

KATHLEEN MAVOUBNEEN, k&thato 

mA-v<K)i'iifn. A ballad by Louise M. Crawford 

KATIPO, kfl'td-po. A small venomous spider 
(Latrodectus scclio, Thorel) of New Zealand 
and Australia In New Zealand it is generally 
found on the beach under old driftwood, but in 
Australia it is found widely scattered over the 
continent and always frequents dark sheltered 
spots. It is dark-colored, with a bright red or 
yellowish stripe. Tlie name is Maori and may 
be derived from kakati, to sting, and po, night, 
cf. hakapo, night parrot. 

KATTPUNAN (kft'tAplRy-nan') SOCIETY, 
A Filipino secret society, organized some time 
during the early part of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century to oppose Spanish supremacy 


in the archipelago. It was formed under the 
leadership of Andres Bonafacio, a schoolmaster 
or warehouse keeper of Cavite, and its principal 
object was to expel all foreigners from the 
Philippines. The basis of its organization and 
discipline was military. Wherever 100 men can 
be assembled there is to be a * superior chief,” 
with rank of colonel. Under him are principal 
chiefs, partial chiefs, captains {cahezas), and 
men. Each rank knows only those below it 
The duties of the men are fivefold, viz, to obey 
orders, to contribute provision*^ and clothing, 
to act as spies against all suspected persons, 
to be ready to sacrifice property, family, or 
life for the society, and to take the field as 
guerrillas at a moment’s notice Each signs 
an oath in his own blood, swearing under most 
revolting penalties to serve the society All 
other oaths are absolved by this, and the native 
leads a life of fear, not knowing when the 
knife may end his career The reckless daring 
of the Filipino is largely due to the terror in- 
spired by this organization In 1805-96 a wide- 
spread conspiracy vras discoveriMl, and some 300 
of the Katipunan leaders were arrested. From 
this time the society was in open opposition and 
relicllion against the Bpanisli government and 
later oppoi^ the United States. During the 
Spanish-Amcrican War the Filipinos, controlled 
and led by Aguinaldo, a member, declared their 
independence and drew up a constitution at 
Malolos When the forces of the society, under 
Aguinaldo, were broken and defeated, opposi- 
tion to the United Statim assumed the character 
of guerrilla warfare During this time native 
aflairs were controlled by this society. Agui- 
naldo proclaimed that every male Filipino in 
€‘veiv hamlet and barrio should be subject to 
its regulations. While the society continued to 
exist after the capture of Aguinaldo and the 
pacification of the Philippines, its numbers have 
been supposed to have decreased and its in- 
fluence to have weakened Tlic truth of this 
statement has not, however, been demonstra- 
tively established. 

* KATKOV, kAt-kfiP, Mikhail Nikiforovitch 
(1818-87). A Russian publicist of interna- 
tional reputation He studied at Moscow, at 
Kdnigsberg, and at Berlin, where he was par- 
ticularly attracted by Schelling In 1840 he 
publish^ a valuable essay On Russian Popular 
Rongs, expressing views of an ardent liberal 
and adherent of the party of Westerners. For 
his dissertation On the Elements and Forms of 
the Slavo-Russian Tongue (1845) he was ap- 
pointed adjunct in philosophy at Moscow, which 
position he held until 1850 when lectures on 
philosophy were intrusted to professors of 
theology In 1851 he was olliciallv appointed 
editor of the Moscow Intelligencer, which he 
leased in 1863. By this time Katkov's ideas had 
undergone a radical change, and apparently he 
needed but a pretext for an open break with 
his former associates. Tlic disorders amoi^; 
the peasants and university students in 1861- 
62, and especually the Polish revolution of 1863, 
gave Katkov the chance of his life. He accused 
the Nihilists Chernysbevskv, Herzen, and 
Bakunin (qq.v.) as the real originators of all 
the trouble, and from a liberal turned into a 
reactionary advocate of absolutism and unprin- 
cipled and aimless nationalism His paper be- 
came an exponent rather than a leader of public 
opinion, harshly criticizing the government for 
half-hearted measures in suppressing treason, 
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which he saw everywhere. Until hie death he 
wielded an enormous influence on Russian 
politics, being the personal adviser of Alexander 
III. His journalistic papers have been col- 
lected in 25 volumes (Moscow, 1863-87; 2d ed., 
1897-08). Consult E. Maschte, “Michail Niki- 
forowitsch Katkof,” in "Nord und 8ud, vol. xciv 
(Breslau, 1900). 

KATMAI, k&t^ml, Mount. An active vol- 
canic peak of 7500 feet elevation, on Alaska 
Peninsula, 100 miles northwest of Kodiak 
Island (Map: Alaska, H 6). It was supposed 
to be a dead volcano until its outbreak of 
June 6, 1012, which was one of the most violent 
eruptions seen by man. At Kodiak darkness 
lasted for 60 hours, and the ash deposits aver- 
aged a foot dee]) There were signs of its 
reneived activity during the year 1914. 

KATHEAKDIJ^ See Khatmandu 

XATO, ka^tO, or KAI-POMO, kP-pO^md. An 
Athapascan tribe, formerly living in the Cahto 
valley, Mendocino Co , Cal. Though of a differ- 
ent linguistic family, their culture resembles 
that of the Porno, hence the name. (Consult 
P. E Goddard, “Kato Texts,” in Univernty of 
California Pubhoationa, American Archwology 
and Ethnology, vol v (Berkeley, 1909). 

EATO, ka^td, Taka-akiba, Babon (1859- 
1926). A Japanese diplomat and statesman, 
bom at Nagoya He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, was employed for a time by 
the Mitsubishi (steamship) Kaisha, and in 
1888-90 was private secretary to Oiunt Okuma, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was in 
the Finance Department in 1891-94 as director 
of the banking and taxation bureaus, was Japa- 
nese Envoy to the Court of St. James’s in 1894- 
99 and in 1908-13, and was thrice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs — ^in 1900-01, in January-March, 
1906, and in January-February, 1913. ’ In 1904 
he became proprietor of the influential news- 
paper Nichi^Niohi He was made Baron in 1911. 

BATO, Tomobabubo (1869-1923). A Japa- 
nese naval officer, bora in Hiroshima. He be- 
came a midshipman in 1883 and had attained 
the grade of captain in 1899 before he was ap- 
pointed professor at the Naval Academy. After 
serving as sectional chief and construction super- 
visor, in 1902 he became chief staff officer of 
the standing squadron In the war with Russia 
he was chief of staff of the Kamimura squadron, 
and at the close of the war became a bureau 
chief. He was promoted vice admiral in 1908 
and became commander of the Kure admiralty 
in 1909. In 1914 he commanded the Japanese 
fleet which attacked the Germans at Tsing- 
Tao (qv.). 

XAT0KA,kyt6-n5,J6zsEF (1792-1830). An 
Hungarian dramatic poet, born at Kecskemdt. 
His earlier efforts suffered from a too close 
dependence upon German models, but in his 
masterpiece, Bdnk Ban, he was distinctly na- 
tional and original. He wrote the play in 1816, 
but it was not performed until six years after- 
ward, in Budapest. It is still a popular play 
on the Hungarian stage. His poems, essays, 
and other works were collected in three volumes 
50 years after his death 

SATRINB, kftt'rin, Loch. A lake In Perth- 
ihire, Scotland, famous for its beautiful scen- 
ery, which has been immortalized by Scott and 
Wordsworth (Map: Scotland, D 3). It is of 
serpentine form, 8 mBcs long and % of a mile 
in averam width. Ben Venue (2393 feet), Ben 
A’an, and the Tr o ssa chs are on its banks. There 


are several islets, one of which, Ellen’s Isle, is 
the central scene of action of Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake. Steamers ply on its waters, and it is 
annually visited by large numbers of tourists. 
As the main source of Glasgow’s water supply, 
the water being conducted by a tunnel and 
aqueducts for a distance of 25 miles, the level 
of the lake has been raised so as to flood, in 
part, Ellen’s Isle. 

KATSEKA, k&t^8&-n&. A town in the north- 
ern part of Kano, British Nigeria, Central 
Africa, 84 miles northwest of Kano (Map: 
Africa, E 3). It was formerly the largest town 
and capital of the Hausa territories It is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, but its buildings are 
mostly in ruins. It began to decline as a result 
of the seven years’ siege by the Fulahs in thb 
beginning of the nineteenth century, from which 
it never recovered It came under British con- 
trol in 1903 Its population, once said to 
number 100,000. is now estimaW at 7500. 

RATStir AWA, kat^BV (c 1820-96) A 
Japanese statesman, born at Shidzuoka, in 
Suruga Province. A diligent student in youth, 
he made himself familiar with the literature of 
China, Japan, and Holland He commanded a 
company of soldiers in the army set to guard 
the country at the time of Perry’s landing in 
1854 In May, 1855, he was sent with others to 
Nagasaki to learn from the Dutch how to man- 
age steam vessels. He made such progress that 
in 1861 he navigati'd the first Japanese steam- 
ship across the Pacific Ocean and was active 
in having built the first native man-of-war on 
foreign models He advised against the Yeddo 
government’s attempting to chastise the Choshu 
clan, in which disastrous campaign the prestige 
of the Tokugawa family w'as irreinevabh 
ruined. In the civil war of 186K his friendslnp 
with Saigo (qv) probably saved Yeddo from 
being burned. His life was several times at- 
tempted by assassins He retired to Shidzuoka 
with his master, the Shogun K^iki (qv>)> but 
he was later called by the Mikado to Tokyo to 
become Minister of the Navy Department In 
1874 he opposed the project of wai witli Korea 
and, resigning his office, gave himself to study 
He wrote a history of the modern Japanese 
navy. 

KATSTTO, kat'soo-A. In Japan, any of vari- 
ous tunnies, varying from 1 to 4 feet in length, 
which are among the sea fish most extensivel} 
taken. The dri^ fish of Japan are mainly of 
this kind and are called katsuobushi, amounting 
in quantity to about 5,000,000 caties annually. 

KATSUBA, kflt^sdb-rd, Tabo, Pbince (1847- 
1913). A Japanese statesman and soldier, born 
in Choshu He fought on the Imperialist side 
m the War of the Restoration, was sent abroad 
to study military science, was Vice Minister 
of War in 1886-91, and led a division In the 
war against China, for his services being made 
Viscount After the war he became Governor- 
General of Formosa, held the portfolio of War 
in 1898-1900, and in June, 1901, formed a 
cabinet which by means of skillful tactics main- 
tained its position till January, 1906, when 
the unpopularity of the Peace of Portsmouth 
forced it to resign. He was Prime Minister 
again in 1908-11, also holding the post of 
Minister of Finance, and a third time, from 
December, 1912, to February, 1913 For bring- 
ing about the Anglo-Japanese Alliance he was 
made Count; after the Russo-Japanese War, 
during which he had been Lead of the adnunis- 
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tration, he was created Marauis, and after the 
annexation of Korea m 1911 nis title was made 
Prince. In 1912 he founded a new political 
party called Rikkendoshikai. 

KA.TTEy k&t, Edwin Bbitton (1871- ). 

An American electrical engineer, a son of Walter 
Katte Bom at St. Louis, Mo., he graduated 
from Ckimell University (ME ) in 1893, stud- 
ied and served as apprentice in the H. R. Worth- 
ington shops, Brookl}m, N. Y., in 1894-96, and 
for two years was assistant engineer to the Park 
Avenue Improvement Commission of New York 
City. Thereafter he was successively drafts- 
man, assistant engineer, mechanical engineer, 
and electrical engineer of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad, becoming chief 
engineer in 1906, with full charge of design, 
construction, and operation of the electrical 
traction systems. In 1914 he was vice presi- 
dent of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

KATTE, k&i/te, Hans Hermann von (1704- 
30). A friend of Frederick the Great while he 
was Crown Prince He disobeyed the King’s 
order that he should have nothing more to do 
with the young Crown Prince, who was ar- 
dently attached to him, and in whose plans to 
escape he took a part. But the plot was dis- 
covered, and Katte was executed, Frederick 
being compelled to witness his death from a 
palace window. 

KATTE, kftt, Walter (1830-19170. An 
American civil engineer, the father of Edwin 
Britton Katte. He was born and educated in 
England, coming to the United States in 1850 
In 1867 he was resident engineer of the State 
canals of Pennsylvania and from tliat time 
until the outbreak of the Civil War held respon- 
sible positions as an engineer of various rail- 
roads During 1861-^2 he was in the service 
of the Federal government in military railway 
engineering. During 1865-75, while 'connected 
with the Keystone Bridge Company of Pitts- 
burgh, he superintended the building of the St. 
Louis steel arch bridge and afterward, until 
his retirement in 1899, was chief engineer of 
several railroads, including the Manhattan 
Elevated in New York City and the New York 
Central svstem. 

KAiyTEOAT. See Cattegat. 

KATTEKBUSCH, kdt^en-b\^sh, Ferdinand 
(1851- ) A German Protestant theologian, 

bora in Kettwig in the Rhine Province. He 
was educated at Bonn, Berlin, and Halle; stud- 
ied theologv and became docent at Gbttingen; 
and from 1878 to 1904 was professor at Giessen, 
in 1904-06 at Gottingen, and tlien at Halle, 
where he was rector of the university m 1913. 
He devoted himself particularly to the history 
of creeds and symbols, and his most important 
work is Das apostohsche Symbol (1894-1900). 
Among his other books are: Luthers Lehre vom 
unfreien Willen (1875) ; Der christhche Unstcr- 
hUchkeitsglauhe ( 1881 ) ; Veher reUgtosen Olau- 
hen tm Sinne des Chrtstentums (1887) ; Ver- 
gleichende Konfesstonskunde ( 1892 et seq ) ; 
Von Bchleiermacher zu Ritschl (1892; 3d ed , 
1903) ; Die Kxrchen und Sekten des Christen- 
turns in der Oeqenwart (1909) He contributed 
to the Herzog-Hauck Real-Encyklopadte. 

KAT'TIMTma>00, or OATTIMXJNDOO 
(East Indian name). A substance which resem- 
bles gutta-percha, derived from the milky juice 
of Euphorbia trigona, an East Indian plant. It 
is obtained either as a natural gum, which has 


oozed through the bark, or more commonly 1^ 
making incisions and collecting the juice. It 
is used in India as a cement for knife handles 
and for similar purposes. While fresh, it is 
very elastic, but in course of time becomes 
resinous o r brittl e. 

KATTOWITZ, k4^t6-vlt8. A town in the 
Provmce of Silesia, Prussia, on the Rawa, 106 
miles southeast of Breslau It has important 
iron and zinc works, has manufactures of 
phosphor bronze, furniture, creosoted block, 
roofing paper, bricks, and machinery, and is 
the centre of the upper Silesian coal Trade. It 
has a railway-repair shop Pop., 1890, 16,613; 
1900, 31,746; 1910, 43,973. Kattowitz was an 
unimportant village until 1867, when it was 
made a city. Its growth is due to the discovery 
of minerals near by. 

KATUN, ka-toon^ A cycle of 20 years, pecul- 
iar to the calendar of the Maya tribra. It 
was subdivided into five parts of four years 
each. The years i%ere counted around the cir- 
cumf€‘rence of the calendar wheel, and the con- 
clusion of each katun cycle was notc'd by the 
placing of a commemorative stone in. the wall 
of the principal temple Thirteen of these 
eyelt^ made up the ahau katun^ or great c>clc 
of 260 years. The etymology of the term is 
disputed Gonsult Joyce, Mexican Archaeology 
(London, 1914) 

KATUN^GA. An important native trading 
town in British Sudan, West Africa, situated 
about 80 miles south of Bussa Pop. (est.), 
15,000 

KATYAYANA, kat-yh'yo-no. A name of 
griMt celebrity in the literary history of India. 
It belongs, in all probability, to several person- 
ages renowned for their contributions to the 
giammatical and ritual literature of the Brah- 
manical Hindus; but it is met with also among 
the namf*s of the chief disciples of the Buddha, 
Sakyamuni The most celebrated personage of 
this name, however, is Katynyana, the critic of 
the gieat grammarian Panini (qv ) ; and he is 
most likely the same as tlie Kfit^ Tirana to whose 
name is attached a ritual manual, the Srauta 
Sutra of the White Yajur-Veda, also the Sar- 
vanu-kramanJf a sort of Vedic concordance of 
about 46 pages, and other treatises connected 
with the White Yajur-Veda. Kfityayana is well 
known as a grammarian through his critical 
notes or supplementary additions to Panini 
These are called VGrttikas, eimlanations or ad- 
ditional rules. They treat of about one-third 
of Panini*s aphorisms, and they are of special 
value Kntyayana's additions and corrections 
wT're gathered up and commented on in turn 
by Patanjali (q.v.) The territory to which 
KatyAyana belongi^d was Deccan, and his date 
appears to have been the third century b c. On 
the KAtyAyana Srauta Sutra, consult Weber, 
White Yajur-Veda (Ixindon, 1869), and Mac- 
donell. History of Sanskrit Literature (ib., 
1913) 

KA^TYDm A popular name for several 
species of long-hornea grasshoppers, usually of a 
pale-green color. Those to which this name 
specifically applies are natives of North America 
and are abundant in some parts of the United 
States. Their peculiar note is always to be 
heard durin^f tne summer and perhaps most 
abimdantly in the evening twilight, although 
sometime in the daytime. The note of one 
species is almost like a shrill articulation of 
the three syllables, **ka-ty-dld,” following eaeh 
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other in auick Buccession, after which there is 
a pause or two or three minutes. Modified wing 
membranes, by the overlapping of the wing 
covers, can be made to rub against one another, 
and the sound is produced by the friction. It 
is a noticeable fact that with these insects the 
day note differs from the night note. The 
common species in northern New England Is 
tlie narrow-winged katydid {Scudderui curvx- 
ratida) Tlie broad-winged katydid is also a 
(oinmun northc^astern species {Cyrtophyllus 
pcrapiciUatua) 9 and another species is the 
oblong-wmged katydid {Amhlycorypha oblongx- 
folxa) The species commonly known as the 
angular-winged katydid {Microcentrutn ret%~ 
ncrvta) is abundant throughout the more south- 
ern portions of the United States, extending as 
far north as New Jersey on the Atlantic coa*%t 
It hibernates in the egg stage. The eggs are 
fiattened oval and of a slate-brown color and are 
laid m a double, overlapping row on the twigs 



A KATTDID. 

The oominon anjcular-winged katychd (Ifteroeenfruin rWi- 
and ita egi^. attached to the edge of a leaf. 

of trees, the edg(*s of leaves, and in other placea 
Females lay their eggs in the early fall and 
continue to lay at intervals until killed by 
frost, each female laying from 100 to 150 eggs. 
In the spring the egg splits along its top edge, 
and the young katydid, very pale in color, 
emerges. In its northern range this species is 
single-brooded, but m the Southern States there 
are two generations annually. The eggs of this 
species arc stung by the curious chalcidid 
parasite Eupelmus mxrahtlts, which has been 
called the **back-rolling wonder,” from the fact 
that its alidomcn is frequently turned backward 
and upward until it nearly reaches the head, the 
bind wings benng turned m the same direction, 
so that the insect almost forms a ball. See 
Locust 

KATZBACH, kfits^fio. A small river in the 
Prussian Province of Silesia, falling into the 
Oder at Parchwitz. It is celebrate for the 
battle fought on its banks on Aug. 26, 1813, 
between the French troops under Marshal Mac- 
donald and the Prussians under Blflcher, in 
which the latter were completely victorious. 
Macdonald was unaware of the presence of the 
Prussians on the other side of the Katzbach 
when he began to ford the stream. Blficher 
waited until half the French army had crossed, 
then swept down on them with his cavalry and 
two corps of bayonets, and hurled them into the 
waters of the Ka(tzbach, killing and wounding 
12,000, and taking 18,000 prisoners, t<^her 
with 143 cann ons and 2 eagles. 

KATZEHBTBG, kfit^sen-shtiUc', Deb (Ger., 
The Cat’s Bridge). A novd by Hcarmaan Sader- 


mann (1889), considered one of his best works 
of fiction. 

KAUAI, k&'u-R^d. The northernmost of the 
Hawaiian Islands, situated in lat. 22*’ N. and 
long. 169* 30' W. (Map: Hawaii, B 1).^ It 
is almost circular in shape, is of volcanic origin, 
and is composed chiefly of basaltic rocks. The 
surface is elevated, reaching in the highest peak 
of the island, Waialeale, an altitude of about 
6000 feet, a large part of it is under forests. 
The coasts ar^artly low and sandy and partly 
precipitous. The island is well watered, chief 
among its streams being Hanalei In spite of 
its volcanic origin, Kauai has a goodly propor- 
tion of agricultural land of unuHunl fertility, 
confined mainly to the north. Sugar is the 
chief product, but tropical fruits are grown in 
abundance. The chief harbors are Hanalei, 
Koloa, Waimea, and Nawiliwili. Pop , 1910, 
11,859, including the adjacent islet of Niihau. 
Area, 590 square miles See Hawaiian Islands 

KAUFFMAN, kgPman, Reginald Wbigiit 
(1877- ). An American author, born at 

^lumbia. Pa. After special work at Harvard 
University (1896-97), he was a reporter and 
then an editorial and special writt*r for the 
Philadelphia Press, associate editor of th*' 
Saturday Evening Post (1904-07), associate 
editor of the Delineator and dramatic critic 
of the Philadelphia 'North American, and man- 
aging editor of Hampton's Magazine (1000) 
He wrote: The Things that Are Ceesar^s (1002) ; 
The Chasm (1003); The Bachelor's Guide to 
Matrimony (1007) ; What is Socialism^ (1010) , 
The House of Bondage (1010) ; The Sentence of 
Silence (1012; new ed , 1014); The 8pider*s 
Web (1913); Jim (1014) 

KAUFFMANN, kouFman, Angelica (1741- 
1807). A Swiss liistorical and portrait painter, 
born at Chur, Switzerland, Oct 30, 1741. She 
was taught by her father, Johann Josef KauflT- 
mann, a painter of some talent At an early 
age Angelica displayed such talent that her 
father took her to Italy. At Como, in 1752, 
she executed a portrait in pastel of the Bishop 
of Como, which attracted much attention. She 
studied in the galleries of Milan in 1754, also 
painting portraits, among tliem several of the 
Duchess of Carrara. In 1757 she assisted her 
father in the decoration of the church at 
Schwarzenberg, painting 12 full-length figures 
of the Apostles, and also in decorating the 
seats of the counts of Montfort. She then stud- 
ied in northern Italy, especially at Florence, 
where she remained seven months, developing a 
remarkable talent for music and song In 1763, 
at Rome, she studied ancient art under Winckel- 
mann, who became her fast friend, and whose 
portrait (now in the Stfidel Museum, Frank- 
fort) she painted. At thin time she made a 
study of historical and allegorical compositions 

In 1765 her English friends persuaded her to 
go to England; after spending a year studying 
at Venice, she arrived in London in 1766. She 
was received with great favor, her charm of 
manner, as well as her art, winning for her 
many fdends. She was fdted by the aristocracy 
and presented at court Among her admirers 
were Goldsmith, Garrick, Fuseli, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. She was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy in 1769 and for 
years afterward was a promfnent exhibitor at 
the Academy. She was also successful as an 
interior de^rator and as an engraver and 
etcher. There are 31 plates, with at least 200 
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of her original drawings, at the British Mu- 
seuin. Her life was embittered by a secret 
marriage, in 1767, with an impostor, a supposed 
Swedish Count Horn. The Pope annulled the 
marriage, and in 1781 she married Antonio 
Zuochi, a Venetian painter, with whom she re- 
turned to Italy the same year. After acting as 
teacher of design to the Princess of Naples, she 
settled at Rome, where her house became the 
centre of a coterie of scholars and artists, among 
whom was Goethe, who has given a trenchant 
characterization of her art She remained in 
Rome until her death, Nov. 5, 1807 She was 
honored by a splendid funeral under the direc- 
tion of Canova, and her bust was placed in the 
Pantheon 

Angelica Kauffmann excelled in single figures 
and in portraits, especially those of women. 
Her historical paintings are poor in composi- 
tion; the figures are without variety or passion 
and lack virility, but they arc marked by grace 
and charm and are always pleasing Among 
the historical paintings of her early period 
(before 1781) are* “Mother of the Gracchi”; 
“Sacrifice of Messalina”, “Edgar and Ethcl- 
frida”; “Anna and Abra”; “Samma at Be- 
nonni’s Grave ” Especially good is “Psyche Dry- 
ing Cupid’s Tears.” Her other works include 
“Death of Leonardo da Vinci” ( 1781 ) ; “Servius 
Tullius as a Child” (1784) ; “Adieux of Abelard 
and H^loise”; “Hermitage, St Petersburg”; 
“Ariadne”, “Abandoned”, the “Sybil,” and the 
well-known “Vestal Virgin,” in the Dresden 
Gallery; “Christ and tlie Woman of Samaria” 
(1709) ; “Virtue DircK'ted by Prudence to With- 
stand the Solicitations of Folly” (now in Phila- 
delphia), painted with her husband Among 
her best portraits are those of herself in the 
National Galleiy (London), the Berlin Mu- 
seum, the Munich and Uffizi galleries (Flor- 
ence) ; Raphael Mengs and I.iady Hamilton, in 
the South Kensington Museum 

Consult • De Rossi, Vita di \ngehca Kauff^ 
mann (Florence, 1810); Wesselv, in Dohme, 
Kiinst ufM^Kiinsiler (Leipzig, 1817) ; Schram, 
Die Malertn Angelika Kauffmann (Brfinn, 
1800) ; Gerard, Xngclira Kauffmann (London, 
1803) ; Engels, Angelika Kauffmann (Bielefeld, 
1802) ; “Angelica Kauffmann,” in lUusirxrte 
Zeitung (Leipzig, June, 1003). 

XATTFFKANN, FsiEDRicn (1863- ). A 

Germanic scholar He was born at Stuttgart, 
attendc^d the universities at Tfibingen and Frei- 
burg, and was professor successively at Halle, 
Jena, and after 1805 at Kiel. Besides serving 
as an editor of the Zeitachrift fur deutsche 
Philologte and as a contributor to Paul’s Orund- 
r%88 der germamschen Philologte, he published: 
Deutsche Orammatik (3d ed., 1002), Qeschichte 
der sehieahischen Mundart (1800); Deutsche 
Mythologie (last ed., 1802) ; Deutsche Metrik 
(1807); Phthpp Mclanchthon (1897), Goethe 
(1800); Teirte und Untersuchungen sur altger- 
mantsehen Rehgionsgcsrhxchte (vol. i, Wulfila, 
1809 ; vol ii. Balder, 1902). 

BATJTICANII'. Tlie correct name of the Ger- 
man math ematician Nicolaus Mercator (q.v.). 

KATJFHANN, Alexander (1817-03). A 
German poet, bom in Bonn. He studied law in 
the university of his native city and Berlin, 
but his preference was always for the literature 
and history of the Middle Ages. From 1850 he 
was archivist to the Prince of LOwenstein in 
Wertheim. He published several volumes of 
verse, whose freshness and vigor soon made him 


one of the favorite poets of the Rhindand. In 
1857 he married the Nuremberg poet Mathilde 
Binder, who, under the pen name of Amara 
George, wrote Bldten der Nacht (1856) and 
Indianermythen (1856). Kaufmann’s works in- 
clude: Chsanus von Heisterhach (1862); Ge~ 
dichte (1852); Mainsagen (1853); TJnter den 
Rehen (1872); and, in collaboration with his 
wife, Mythot erpe (1858). 

KAUFMANN, Geobq Heinrich (1842- 
). A German historian, born at Mtinden 
and educated at Halle and at Gottingen, where 
he studied imder Waltz. From 1865 to 1888 
he taught in the Gymnasium of Gottingen and 
the lyceum of Strassburg He became professor 
of history at Mfinster (1889) and then (1891) 
at Breslau, where he was rector in 1905-06. 
His chief works are: Deutsche Qeschichte bis 
auf Karl den Qrossen ( 1880-81 ) : Geschiohte 
der deutschen TJniversitaten (1888-96) , PoZi- 
tische Qeschichte Deutschlands im neunzehnten 
Jahrhunde^t (1900); Die Legende vom heiligen 
ungenahten Rock in Trier (2d ed., 1904). With 
Bauch and Rch he edited Akten und Urkunden 
der Universitat Frankfurt-an-der-Odcr (1897- 
1903). 

XATJFMANK, Konstantin Petbovitch 
(1818-82). A Russian general, bom near Ivan- 
gorod He won distindion first as an engi- 
neer and afterward served as chief of staff 
in Caucasia Later he ser\ed for a time in the 
War Department and aided in reorganizing 
the army Rising gradually in rank and gov- 
ernmental favor, he was made Governor-General 
of the Northwestern Region and commander of 
the troops of the Military Division of Vilna in 
1865 and of the newly formiKl Division of 
Turkestan two years later In the latter posi- 
tion, especially, he won great distinction by 
his success in strengthening and extending Rus- 
sian influence in Central Asia. He waged a 
successful war against Bokhara, t(H)k Samar- 
kand in 1868, subjugated the Khan of Khiva in 
1873, and annex^ what was left of the old 
Khanate of Khokand 

XATTFMANN, Moritz (1839-1920). An 
English clergyman and writer on social reform. 
He was born in Gross-Sachsen. near Weinheim, 
Baden, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin From 1877 to 1883 he was tutor at 
Rt Aidan’s, Birkenhead, in 1884-92 curate of 
Erpingham, after 1892 rector of Ingworth, and 
after 1893 vicar of Calthorpe In 1899-1900 
he was Donnellan lecturer to the University of 
Dublin. He wrote* Socialism (1874, based on 
RcliRfflc’s Kapitalismus und Soctahsmus ) ; Uto- 
pias, or Social Schemes of Improvement from 
Sir Thomas More to Kail Marx (1879) ; Chms- 
tian Socialism (1888), Charles Kingsley 
(1802) ; Socialism and Modem Thought (1895) , 
The Housing of the Working Classes and of the 
Poor, 

SAXJFMANH, Richard von (1850-1908). 
A German economist, born in Cologne He stud- 
ied at the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, and 
Berlin, became a teacher and a professor, and 
for a short time held a position in the Finance 
Ministry. His numerous publications include* 
Die Vertretung der wirtschafthchen intercssen 
tn den Staaten Europas (1879), T/ Association 
douaniire de VEurope centrale (1879); Die 
Finanzen Frankreichs (1882), translated into 
French by Dulaurier; Die offcnthchen Ausgdben 
der grdsseren europdischen Lander nach Hirer 
Zircckhestimmung (3d ed., 1803) : Die Korn- 
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fnutuUfinanzen : Orotahrttanniant Frankretoh, 
Preuaaen (2 vole, 1906) He became known 
also through his archaeological work and through 
the excavations in Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt 
sugge sted b y hi m. 

KAtTKAUNA, kg-kft^nft.. A city in Outa- 
gamie Go, W 18 ., 7 miles by rail east by north 
of Appleton, on the Fox River, and on the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad (Map: 
Wisconsin, E 4). It has good water power, 
used by a numl^r of the industrial establish- 
ments, which include, besides the shops of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, pulp and 
paper mills, brick and tile works, a planing 
mill, a foundry and machine shop, ^phate and 
sulphite mills, etc. The water works and elec- 
tric-light plant are owned by the mimicipality. 
Pop., 1900, 6115; 1910, 4717. 

XATTLBACH, koul^ho. A family of distin- 
guished German painters (Its founder and 
most celebrated member, Wilhelm voh Kaul- 
BACH, is treated in a separate article ) — ^Fbied- 
HICH Kaulbacu (1822-1903), an historical and 
portrait painter, born at Arolsen, Waldcck, was 
a nephew and pupil of Wilhelm. Although his 
^'Coronation of Charlemagne” (1869, Maximili- 
aneum, Munich) proves his ability for composi- 
tions on a large scale, he excelled chiefly in 
portraiture and was much employed by royalty. 
Among his best portraits are those of the Em- 
press Elizabeth of Austria and of the sculptor 
Elisabeth Noy (1860, Hanover Museum). He 
was appointed court painter and professor at 
the Polytechnic Institute in Hanover and in 
1874 was elected a member of the Berlin 
Academy. 

Hebmahn Kaulbach (1846-1909), a genre 
ainter, was bom in Munich, the son of Wil- 
elm He studied under Piloty and treats in- 
teresting subjects, for the greater part histori- 
cal genre scenes, with rare coloristic charm and 
minuteness of detail. Especially noteworthy 
are: "Hansel and Gretel with the Witch” (1872, 
Municipal Gallery, Riga) ; "Last Days of Mo- 
zart” (1873, Municipal Gallery, Vienna); 
"Sebastian Bach Playing the Organ before 
Frederick the Great” (1875) ; "Coronation of 
St Elizabeth” (1886, Wiesbaden Gallery); "At 
a Friend’s Grave” (1888, New Pinakothek, Mu- 
nich) He was mafle professor in 1888. 

Fbiedbich August Kaulbach (1850- ), 

a genre and portrait painter, was bom in 
Mimich, the son of Friedrich, from whom he 
derived his first instmetion. He then studied 
under Kreling and Raupp at Nuremberg and" 
under Diez in Munich. The eluant treatment 
and brilliant coloring of his genre scenes in 
the spirit of the German renaissance and other 
historic periods, the style of which he adopted 
with an amazing facility and eclectism, won for 
him speedy recognition, as might be expected 
from such works as "Cavalier and Lady’s Maid’' 
(1873), "A Day in May” (1879, Dresden Gal- 
lery), "SchfltzenlisT” (1881; a well-known tav- 
ern picture), the "Luteplayer” (1882, Vienna 
Museum), and many others. Aft^ his stay in 
Paris in 1881 he devoted himself chiefly to 
TOrtraiture. Uniting the elegance of Van 
Dyck with the chic of a modem Frenchman, he 
b^me the most popular portrait painter of 
Munich. Among familiar examples of this later 
work are the portraits of his wife, Fri^ Scotta 
the violinist (Frankfort and Munich) ; his 
farther and mother, Princess Gisela; the ^ince 
Regent of Bavaria (Munich) ; Emperor Wil- 


liam n (Cologne) ; Empress Auguste Victoria, 
with daughter; and the American dancer Ruth 
St. Denia Of religious subjects, he painted an 
"Entombment” (1892, Munich) His exquisite 
paintings on fans and his caricatures also de- 
serve special comment From 1886 to 1891 he 
W8« director of the Munich Academy, succeeding 
Piloty. He was made a member of the Berlin 
Academy and was awarded the great gold medal 
at the Berlin exhibition in 1886. For his 
biography, consult Graul (Vienna,* 1890) and 
Rosenberg (Bielefeld, 1900). 

KATTIiBAC]^ Wilhelm von (1806-74). A 
German historical painter He was bora at 
Arolsen, Westyhalia, Oct. 16, 1805 His first 
lessons in design were from his father, a gold- 
smith and line engraver, and in 1821-25 he 
studied at Dilsseldorf under Cornelius and Mos- 
ler. He followed Cornelius to Munich in 1826 
and decorated the Odeon there with frescoes of 
Apollo and the Muses, in the style of his mas- 
ter In the same style are his frescoes in the 
arcades of the court garden, with figures of 
Bavaria and her four chief rivers. Of quite 
different character was his "Madhouse” (“Irren- 
haus,” 1834), based on reminiscences of an 
insane asylum at Dfisseldorf, which he decorated 
with fre^oes — an intensely naturalistic produc- 
tion His 16 frescoes of the story of Cupid and 
Psyche, in Prince Maximilian’s palace, on the 
other hand, were antique in style Besides the 
foregoing, ^ulbach designed for King Louis 
the decorations of the KOnigsbau with subjects 
from Klopstock, Wieland, and Goethe. In 1834 
he finish^ the cartoon of the "Battle of tiie 
Huns.” His "Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus,” designed in 1837-38, is a strange con- 
glomeration of history and symbolism There is 
a fine replica in oil in the Munich Pinakothek. 

^ In 1847 Kaulbach succeeded Cornelius as 
director of the Munich Academy In his designs 
for frescoes for the exterior of the New Pina- 
kothek, glorifying the development of the arts 
under Louis I, he introduced an element of 
satire which aroused great opposition. His 
decorations for the staircase of the Berlin Mu- 
seum (1847—66) are an apotheosis of the evo- 
lution of human culture, in six colossal mural 
paintings, representing the chief epochs, “The 
Fall of Babel,” "Greek Culture,” "Destmetion 
of Jemsalem,” "Battle of the Huns,” “The Cru- 
saders before Jerusalem,” "Age of the Reforma- 
tion” In 1859 he painted “Otho III in the 
Vault of Charlemagne,” for the Germanic Mu- 
seum at Nuremberg His satire had already 
CTcited the wrath of the Ultramontane party, 
and Kaulbach retorted in 1871 with a grisaille 
cartoon in oil of Peter Arbues. His last works, 
like the "Battle of Salamis,” in the Maxi- 
milianeum, Munich, and "Nero,” show decline 
During this period he painted a number of 
portraits, severe and distinguished in style, 
among the best ^ of which are one of himself, 
in the Germanic Museum, Nuremberg, and 
Louis I and Maximilian II, in the New Pina- 
kothek. He was loaded with honors, German 
and foreign, being made an Officer of the Legion 
of Honoi: and corresponding member of the In- 
stitut de France, Grand Commander of the 
Order of St Michael, etc. He died of the 
cholera at Munich, April 7, 1874 
Kaulbach is well known as a designer for en- 
gravings. In this work his satire and skillful 
portrayal of character had full play. He made 
a thorough study of Hogarth, as is evident in 
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his illustrations of Schiller's Verbrecher aui 
verlorener Ehre and Goethe’s Faust. He also 
designed a ''Shakespeare Gallerie” and a “Goethe 
Gallerie.’* Best of all are his illustrations of 
Goethe’s Retneke Jtucka, in imitation of Grand- 
ville’s Sc^ca de la rte deg animaua. 

Kaulbach’s works express the historical knowl- 
edge and philosophic thought of his age He 
was endowed by nature with a fine sense of 
form and a strong power of characterization, 
but under the influence of the Cornelian school 
his figures became sensuous, and his character- 
ization degenerated into satire. Among his 
sitters were the Empress of Austria, Frederick 
William as Crown Prince and his three sons, 
and Prince Albrecht of Prussia. Consult: 
H. Muller, Wilhelm von Kaulhach (Berlin, 
1893), Bertha Riehl, “Wilhelm von Elaulbach,’* 
in Dtc Kunst unacrer Zeit, vol. xvi (Munich, 
1905) , and especially Fritz von Ostini, “Wil- 
helm von Kaulbacli,” in Kunatler Monographien^ 
No 84 (Bielefeld, 1906) 

KATTLBABS, koul^rs, Alexakdeb, Babon 
(1844- ). A Russian general and explorer, 

brother of Nikolai Kaulbars. He was bom in 
St. Petersburg and there received his military 
education In 1869, having been sent to Cen- 
tral Asia on military service, he climbed the 
Tian-Shaii Mountains and was the first to reach 
the headwaters of the Naryn and to explore the 
region lying beyond Lake Issyk-Kul. The re- 
sults of these explorations are set forth in his 
monograph “Materials for the Geography of 
Tian-Shan,” which brought him the Russian 
Geographical Hociety’s gold medal In 1870 he 
explored part of the Russian-Japanese boundary, 
MSiting C’hina the following year and the Dis- 
tiict of Kulja in 1872. In 1873 he participated 
in the Khnanian expedition, exploring the delta 
and old channels of the Amu-Darya and finding 
a navigable course from the Sea of Aral to that 
river Thi* results of these studies Kaulbars 
embodied in his valuable monographs “The 
Lower Amu-D.uya” and “The Oldest Channels 
of Amu-Darya,” for which he received another 
gold medal, from the Imperial Geographical So- 
ciety In 1877-78 he participated in the Russo- 
Turkish War and at its close was the Russian 
delegate on the Balkan Boundary Commission. 
Appointed Bulgarian Minister of War in 1882, 
he was recalled the following year. In 1892, 
having been ordered to organize a new cavalry 
division, he was given its command, in 1900 he 
was commander general in China and early in 
1904 was Governor-General of the District of 
Odessa and then (November) received command 
of the third, and later of the second, Manchurian 
army In the battle of Mukden he commanded 
the Russian right, and the turning of his posi- 
tion bv Generals Oku and Nogi gave the Jap- 
anese the victory. (See Russo-Japanese Wab.) 
After he had resumed command in Odessa, Kaul- 
bar’s negligence was considered partly respon- 
sible for the massacre of the J^ews in 1905. 
Some years later he won considerable notoriety 
by his undisguised anti-Semitism and protection 
of the “Black Hundred” organization (compo^ 
of members of the I.«ague of the Russian 
People). This partiality grew to such a scandal 
that in 1913 he was removed from his respon- 
sible post at Odessa 

XAULBABS, Nikolai, Babon (1842-1906). 
A Russian soldier, brother of Alexander Kaul- 
bars. He was bom in St. Petersburg and after 
studying military science Giere and in Berlin 


became a member of the Russian general staff 
in 1868. He toede part in the Russo-Turkish 
War (1877-78), represented his government 
when ^snia and Herzegovina were occupied by 
the Austrians in 1878, and was a member of the 
Montenegrin Boundary Commission in 1879. 
From 1881 to 1886 he was military agent at 
Vienna and in the latter year was sent on a 
special diplomatic mission to Bulgaria At the 
international geographical congresses in Vienna 
( 1881 ) and Paris ( 1889 ) he represented Russia. 
He was appointed chief of the general stdff of the 
Sixth Army Corps in 1889, with headquarters 
at Warsaw, and in 1899 was attached to the 
general staff at St Petersburg. Besides attract- 
ing attention by a series of articles on military, 
historical, and scientific subjects — such, espe- 
cially, as “Apergu des travaux g4ographiques de 
la Russie, 1889” — ^Kaulbars was noted as a car- 
tographer, having been the first to draw several 
important maps. 

XAIJXEN, kou^en, Fbanz (1827-1907). A 
German Roman Catholic theologian. He was 
bora at Dusseldorf, was educated at Bonn, and 
became a priest of the Roman Catholic church in 
1850. In 1863 he was appointed a lecturer at 
Bonn, in 1880 professor, in 1892 papal domestic 
chaplain, and in 1903 a member of the Papal 
Bible Commission. He published Die Sprackver- 
loirrung zu Babel (1861), Qeachichte der Vul- 
gaia (1869), Uandbuch zur Vulqata (1870), As- 
synen und Babylonten nach den neueaten Ent- 
deckungen (4th ed , 1891), and other works He 
also finished the preparation, begun by Hergen- 
rothcr, of the second edition of Wetzer and 
Welte’s Kirchenleankon, oder Encyklopadie d/er 
katholiachen Theologie und ihrer Hulfwiaaen- 
achaften (12 vols., Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1882- 
1901), the chief German encyclopedia of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

KAUN, koun, Hugo (1863- ). A Ger- 

man composer, bora in Berlin. He studied at 
the Hochschule under Grabau and Schulz and 
later at the music school of the Royal Academy 
under Kiel. From 1887 to 1900 he lived m Mil- 
waukee, where he conducted various societies. 
In 1900 he settled permanently in Berlin. His 
works include two one-act operas, Der Pietiat 
and Oliver Brown, three symphonies; the sym- 
phonic prologue Maria Magdalena; a symphonic 
poem, Fal staff , a concerto for piano and or- 
chestra; considerable chamber music; several 
choral works with orchestra; numerous pieces 
for piano, songs. 

XATJNITZ, kou^nlts, Wenzel Anton Domi- 
NIK, Pbince (1711-94). An Austrian states- 
man. He was liorn at Vienna, Feb. 2, 1711; 
studied at Vienna, Leipzig, and Leyden, trav- 
eled in England, France, and Italy, and in 1735 
was made an Imperial Councilor. He was em- 
ployed on diplomatic missions to Rome, Flor- 
ence, and Turin in 1741-42, was Austrian Min- 
ister at the court of Charles of Lorraine, Gover- 
nor of the Austrian Netherlands in 1744-^5, and 
in 1746 arranged with the French ^e stipula- 
tions for the withdrawal of the Austrian troops 
from Brussels and Antwerp He took an im- 
portant part as Imperial Ambassador in 1748 in 
the negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle which closed 
the War of the Austrian Succession, and after 
the conclusion of peace became a member of the 
Privy Council, in which capacity he first con- 
ceive the plan of an alliance lietwecn Austria 
and France which established his great diplo- 
matic reputation. He was Ambassador at Paris 
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from 1750 to 1753. In 1753 he became Chan- 
ct*llor and Minister of Foreim Affairs and in 
1756 effected the Austro-Frenc^ coalition i^inst 
Frederick the Great. (See Seven Yeabs’ Wab.) 
Throughout the lifetime of Maria Theresa and 
with a steady decrease of influence under her 
sous, tfoseph II and Leopold II, he continued 
at the head of foreign affairs. Though unsuc* 
cessful in his attempts to check the power of 
Prussia, he well represented Austria’s inter- 
ests in the first partition of Poland (1772) 
and in 1775 acquired Bukowina from the 
Turks. He took an active part in the re- 
form measures of Joseph II, having already 
advocated in 1758 a reform of the complicated 
machinery of Austrian administration. As a 
statesman, he combined in an interesting way 
the older ideas of the eighteenth century state- 
craft with more modem conceptions, as, eg, 
in his ideas on taxation and in his attitude on 
the revolt in the Netherlands when he advised 
Joseph 11 to consider their ancient privileges. 
Although somewhat eccentric in his personal 
habits and much ridiculed by the Viennese for 
his predilection for French fashions and man- 
ners, he was a liberal patron of the arts and 
sciences and a great admirer of French philos- 
ophy and literature, especially of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopa'dists He retired from public 
life when Francis II ascended the throne (1702), 
and died June 27, 1794. Consult: Hormayer, 
Oeaterrctchtacher Plutarch (Vienna, 1823) ; 
B^r, Dcnkschrvften de*i Fursten Kaunxts (ib., 
1872) , Schlitter, Corrcftpondance seerHe entre 
le comte Kaunxiz et le baron Ignaiz de Koch 
(Paris, 1890) , id, Kaunttz, VhxUpp Cobenzl und 
Spielmann ( Vienna, 1899 ) ; A. von Araeth, 
oqraphte des Futsten Kaunxiz (ib., 1809) ; and 
the authorities cited under Joseph II, Maria 
Theresa, and Leopold II. See Austria- 
Hungary 

KAITFEBT, kou'pert, Gustav (1819-97). A 
German sculptor, Imin at Cassel. He studied at 
the School of Arts and continued at the Munich 
Academy as the pupil of Schwanthaler. During 
his stay in Kome, whither he had gone with a 
government stipend, he received important or- 
ders from America and executed after Craw- 
ford's design all the accessory figures for the 
Washington Monument, also the colossal statue 
of America and the figures on the frontispiece of 
the Capitol in Washington. Besides a number 
of mythological and allegorical groups and stat- 
ues, hih original creations include the "Sleeping 
Lion" (1874), a monument to the Hessians 
fallen in battle, in the Karlsaue at Cassel; a 
marble group, in heroic size, of "Christ and the 
Four Evangelists" (1887), in the Basilica at 
Treves, and the statue of Emperor William I 
(1891), in the Kbmersaal at Frankfort, where 
he was professor at the Stlldel Institute (1867- 
92). 

KATTBI GXTM. See Kauri Pine; Dammab. 

KAITBI (kou^r()) PINE {Agathxa auatrtUis). 
A beautiful New Zealand coniferous tree, which 
sometimes attains a height of 150 feet, and which 
is noted for its dark, dense foliage. Although 
kauri is often called pine, it is not a pine at 
all. The genus Agathxa is associated witn Arau- 
carta in constituting the coniferous tribe Arau- 
carinese, which differs in many important par- 
ticulars from the tribe Abietinese, which includes 
the more common conifers of the north temper- 
ate regions, as pines, spruces, hemlocks, etc. 
A conspicuous superficial difference is that the 


leaves of Agathxs have broad blades, not needle- 
like, as in the pines. The timber of kauri is buff, 
close-grained, durable, flexible, very valuable for 
masts, yards, and planks, and for nearly all 
kinds of building and implements on account 
of its superiority to other timbers. It is much 
used for masts for the British navy The Fiji 
Islands, New Hebrides, and Australia produce 
other species, the timber of which is sold under 
the name of ^uri pine, although there are differ- 
ences in quality. They all produce a resin called 
kauri resin, or kauri gum, and sometimes Aus- 
tralian copal and Australian dammar, of which 
large quantities are exported, chiefly from New 
Zealand. It is used for making varnishes. It is 
of a dull amber color and is sometimes found in 
pieces weighing 100 pounds by digging where 
kauri forests have formerly grown When col- 
Mected fresh from the trees, it is whitish The 
industry of digging for kauri gum is a large 
one, employing many men, who go alxmt thrust- 
ing a wire spear into the ground till they strike 
gum. ScK^ Dam mar. 

EAXJTSKY, kout^skl, Karl Johann (1854- 
) An Austrian Socialist, born at I’rague 
and educated at the Ovmnasium and University 
of Vienna. After 1875 he was a contributor to 
the Socialist press, residing at various times in 
Zurich, Stuttgart, Ixindon, and, after 1807, in 
Berlin. One of the foremost exponents of the 
doctrines of Marx and Engels, in 1883 he founded 
in Stuttgart Dte neuc Zeti, a Socialist organ, 
which he thereafter edited He wrote Einflmt 
der Volktvermehntng auf den Fortschrxtt dcr 
Oecellschaft (1880) , Karl Marx' okonomttche 
Lehren (14th ed., 1912), Daa Krfurter Pro- 
gramm (11th cd , 1912, in Russian, 1903) , Dcr 
Parlamentarixmwt (1893), Octchtrhte des So- 
zialiamus, part i (1894) , Dte Agrarfrage (1890) , 
Handel ftpohfik und Soztaldcfnoktatxe (1901, 2d 
ed , 1911 ) ; Dte aozxale RevoUitxon (vol. i, HozxaU 
reform und soziale Revolution^ 1902, vol li, 
Am Taqe nach der sozialcn Revolution, 1903, 
3d ed, 1911); Thomas More und sexne Utopxe 
(2d ed., 1907) , Der Ursprung des Christeniums 
(1908); Vorlaufer des neueren Sozxalxsmus (2d 
ed , 2 vols , 1909) ; Vermehrung und Entincklung 
xn Natur und Oesellsehaft (1910). Many of his 
writings have been translatcnl into English and 
some into French. 

XAUTZ, kouts, Albert ( 1839-1907 ) . An 
American naval officer, liom at Georgetown, 
Ohio. He graduated at the Nava) Academy in 
1861. In June, 1861, as commander of a prize 
brig, he was captured near Gape Hatteras, but 
was released on parole and proceeded to Wash- 
ington, where he succeeded in negotiating the 
first exchange of prisoners authorized by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. His services in tlie engagements 
on the lower Mississippi received commendatory 
notice, and at the close of the Civil VTar he was 
made lieutenant commander In 1898 he was 
promoted to the rank of rear admiral and in 
1901 was retired. 

XAUTZ, August Valentine (1828-95). An 
American soldier, bom at Ispringcn, Baden. He 
came to the United States with his parents and, 
after serving as a volunteer in the Mexican War, 
was appointed to a vacancy in the Military 
Academy, where he graduatea in 1852. For sev- 
eral years he served against the Indians and at 
the outbreak of the Civil War was made a cap- 
tain in the Sixth United States Cavalry, with 
which he served through the Peninsular cam- 
paign of 1862. He continued as a cavalry offi- 
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oer, participating with distinction in many en- 
gagements, and m 1804 was placed in command 
of the cavalry division of the Army of the 
James. He was brevetted major general of vol- 
unteers in October, 1864, and in 1865 marched 
into Richmond in command of a division of col- 
ored troops. After the war he conducted suc- 
cessful Gyrations against the Indians on the 
New Mexican frontier until 1874, when he was 
promoted colonel of the Eighth Infantry. In 
1875 he was placed in command of the Depart- 
ment of Arizona He was retired in 1892. Gen- 
eral Kautz published: The Company Clerk 
(1863) ; Customs of Service for Non-Commis- 
stoned Officers and Soldiers (1864) , Customs of 
Set'iHce for Officers (1866). 

XAXTTZ, Julius (Gyula) (1829-1909). An 
Hungarian economist and statesman, bom at 
Raab. He was educated there, at Pest, and at 
I^ipzig, and was made instructor (1859), and 
then (1863) professor, of political economy in 
the University of Pest In 1883 he became vice 
governor, and in 1892-1900 was governor, of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank. He was made a Privy 
Councilor, scrvcMl as memlicr of the Hungarian 
Parliament (1865-83), and after 1886 was a life 
member of the Upper Chamber In 1860 he was 
cliosen a member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Science. His more important works in Hun- 
garian are a system of economics and finance 
(last ed, 1890), and, in German, Theorte und 
Oeschichte der Nationalokonomik (2 vols., 1858- 
60). 

KAITTZSCH, koiich, Emil Frifdrich (1841- 
1910) A German Ilcbrei^ scholar and biblical 
critic, boin at Plnuen (Saxony). He was edu- 
cated at l^ipzig, in whose theological faculty 
he was appointed privatducont (1869) and pro- 
fessor (1871). Subsequently he held chairs at 
Basel (1872-80) and Tubingen (1880-88). In 
1888 he received a professorship at Halle. He 
was one of the founders <if the Palestine EIx- 
ploration Society of Germany (1877) and from 
1888 one of the editors of the Theoloqtsche Stu- 
dien und Kitfiken He published De Vetens 
Tcstamenii Lons a Paulo \postolo Alleqatis 
(1869); Orammatik des Bthltsch-Aramautchcn 
(1884); Jletltge Schrift dcs alien Testaments 
(3d ed , 1908-10), with other scholars; Apofc- 
ryphen und Pseudcpigraphen des aiien Testa- 
ments (1900), with others He edited Hagen- 
bach’s EncyKlopadic und Methodoloqie (the 10th 
and 11th eds ) , Gescmius' Ilehraische Oram- 
matxh (from the 22d to the 28th ed , 1009); 
Scholz’s Ahriss der hcbratschen Laut-und For- 
menichre (thoroughly revised, 8th ed., 1899) 

XAVA, klPv&. A South Sea Island shrub. 
Piper metlnfsUcum, with narcotic properties, 
and an opiate or intoxicating drink made from 
the root of the plant. See Ava. 

XAVANAGH, k&v^A-nA.. A prose romance 
by Henry W. Longfellow (1849). 

XAVANAGH, Hubbard Hind (1802-1884). 
An American bishop of the Methodist Kpisc^al 
Church South Ho was bora in Clark Co., Ay., 
and entered the ministry in 1823. In 1837 and 
1838 he was Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Kentucky. When the Methodist division 
occurred in 1844, he remained with the Church 
South, of which, in 1854, he was elected Bishop. 
The only Bishop of his church within the Federal 
lines during the Civil War, he gave evidence of 
great wisdom in a trying position. Consult A. 
N. Bedford, Life and Timee of B, H. Kavanagh 
(1884). 


XAVANAGH, Julia (1824-77). An Irish 
novelist. She was born at Thurles, Tipperary, 
and was the daughter of Morgan Peter Kava- 
nagh, a minor poet and philologist Her child- 
hood was spent in France, where she was edu- 
cated. In 1844 she took up her residence in 
London and entered literary life. Among her 
novels may be mentioned* Madeleine, a Tale of 
Auvergne (1848); Nathalie (1850); Grace Lee 
(1855), Ad^le (1857), -SybiVs Second Love 
(1867) , Bessie (1872) ; Two Liliei (1877). Her 
first work was entitled The Three Pathg^ a Story 
for Youth (1848) ; a posthumous work, Forget- 
Me-Nots, two volumes of short tales, appeared 
in 1878. Her novels, some of which have ap- 
peared in translations and in American (editions, 
are notable for charm of style and poetic feeling. 
Consult C. W. Wood’s preface to the 1878 edi- 
tion of Forget-Me-Nots Her plots are usually 
centred in France and, while of no great depth, 
are intelligent expositions of home life and do- 
mestic traits. She was a prolific contributor to 
periodical literature and also wrote many bio- 
graphical sketches Chief among her miscel- 
laneous writings arc Woman tn France during 
the Eighteenth Century (1850); Women of 
Christianity Exemplary for Acts of Piety and 
Charity (1852) ; A Summer and Winter in the 
Tho Sicilies (1858) ; French Women of Letters 
(1862); English Women of Letters (1862). 

XAVXLIN, ka-vr-len', Konstantin Dmt- 
TRTEvrrcH (1818-85). A Russian jurist and 
writer, bora in St. Petersburg He uas edu- 
cated at the Moscow University, where be became 
adjunct professor of civil law* (1844-48), after- 
ward taking the same position at the university 
of his native city, which he left in 1861 to teach 
in the Military* Law Academy As law tutor 
to the Grand Duke Nicholas and afterward legal 
adv isi»r to the Finance Minister, Kavelin exerted 
considerable influence in obtaining freedom for 
the serfs. He made official sojourns in France 
and Germany to study the educational institu- 
tions of those countries and he w*rote much upon 
legal subjects. His scientific and literary activ- 
ity was varied, including, liesides history and 
law, political economy, the philosophy of his- 
tory, ethics, psychology, and other subjects. 
His literary discussion of the agrarian question 
influenced the development of the radical re- 
forms of Alexander II. His complete works 
were published in four volum<*R in 1859, but he 
wrote afterward Prohlemes de psqrhologie 
(1872), La philosophic de Vd priori (1875), 
and La question des paysans (1882) These, 
with a biography, are ineliided in the latest edi- 
tion of his works ( 1897-1 900 K 

XAVEXY, ka'ver-I, or CAUVEBY. A river 
of south India, rising in Coorg in the Ghats, 
within 30 miles of the west coast, at an altitude 
of 4000 fe<*t It flows southeast through Mysore 
and below the famous stronghold of Seringapa- 
tam forms the beautiful falls and rapids of 
Sivasamudrani Near Collegal it enters Madras 
and, proceeding past Bhavani, Erode, and Ka- 
rur, at Trichinopoli and Srirangam divides into 
several deltaic channels, one of which near the 
centre continues as the Kavery eastward past 
Gomliaconum and into the Bay of Bengal at 
Karikal, another, on which are situated Tan- 
jore and Tiruvalur, entering at Negapatam, and 
the principal and northernmost channel, the 
Coleroon, 92 miles long, debouching at Porto 
Noyo. TTie Kavery is navigable only downward 
small native craft. Its length is 415 miles. 
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The irrigation Hy«tem of its ddta, dating from 
the second century, is the moat ancient in India. 

XAVI, ka'vd (Skt, wise, poet). Tlie ancient 
sacred language of Java <c 800-1400 A.D.). In 
structure this language belongs to the Malayo- 
Polynesian group, and its inflection is essen- 
tially Javanese. (See Javanese Laitouage.) 
There are three dialects of the Javanese — ^the 
vulgar tongue, the polite dialect, and the an- 
cient — and they are written in alphabets which 
are adaptations of the Indian Devanagari script. 
The largest infusion of loan words is from San- 
skrit. in the common language of Java the 
proji^rtion of Sanskrit is only 1 1 per cent, 
but in the recondite it is nearly 40 per cent. The 
introduction of Indian elements is traced to the 
immigration of the Brahmans from India about 
2000 years ago, who brought with them Hindu 
civilization and religion. Kavi holds the same 
relation to Javanese that Sanskrit does to the 
modera languages of India. Much of the litera- 
ture is bas^ on the Indian epic of the MaM~ 
bhOrata^ as, eg, the Bdrata-yuddha (partly 
translated in Raffles, History of Java, London, 
1817), and the Arpina^Vtvaha (ed. by hMcderich, 
Batavia, 1850 and by Kem, The Hague, 1871). 
In the fifteenth century the Kavi, with Hindu- 
ism, was driven from Java to the small island 
of Ball. 

Bibliography. Humboldt* Ueher die Kawt- 
Sprache (Berlin, 1836-39), Fnederich, Voor- 
looptg Verslag van het Eiland Bah (Batavia, 
1849-50) ; Stuart, Kaici-Oorkonden (Leyden, 
1876) , Jonkor, Bn Ondrjavaansch Wetback (ib., 
1886) ; Juvnboll, Drie Boeken Van het Oud-ja- 
^nsche Mahdbhdrata (ib., 1893). An exhaust- 
ive dictionary of the language has been pre- 
pared by H N. van der l^unk under the title 
Kawiba>lineeschnederlandech woordenbork (4 
vols, Batavia, 1907-12) 

KAW, kft, properly Kansa A Siouan tribe 
speaking a dialect of the Osage language, for- 
merly occupying several villages on the lower 
Kansas River in Kansas and estimated about 
a century ago at 1300 In 1846 they were re- 
moved to a reservation west of the Osage in the 
present Oklahoma. In 1875 they still numl)ered 
516, but in 1910 there were but 238 remaining, 
less than half of whom were full-bloods. In for- 
mer customs they resembled the other buffalo- 
hunting tribes of the plains. 

KAWAHSTJ, kft-wft^-sOo. A Shoshonean 
tribe, living in Tehachapi mountains in southern 
California. See Shoshonean Stock. 

KAWAiniBA, kd^wd-mS^P'rd, Kaoeaki, Vis- 
count (1859—1920). A Japanese soldier, bom 
in Satsuma He had eonsiderable military ex- 
perience in youth and had an important place in 
the expeditionary force sent to Formosa at the 
close of the Chino- Japanese War; for his serv- 
ice he was made Baron. Through the various 
military grades he was promoted to general in 
1905, when he had been of great service in the 
Russo-Japanese War. At the head of the Army 
of the Yalu he held the extreme right of the 
Japanese line in the battle of Mukden. (See 
Rubso- Japanese Wak.) He was afterward cre- 
ated Viscount. In July, 1906, he was appointed 
extraordinary inspector general of the army, 
and he became high military councilor and com- 
mand er of t he Tokyo garrison. 

KAWBBATT, kd^vSr-ou, Gustav (1847- 

). A German Protestant theolt^n, bom 
at Bunzlau. After study at Berlin he held pas- 
torates at Lang^einersdorf and Klemsig, from 


1886 to 1802 was professor of practidd theology 
at Kiel, and in the latter year was appointed 
to a similar chair at Breslau. In 1883 he as- 
sisted in founding the Society for the Promotion 
of the Study of the History of the Reformation 
He was made a member of the Evangelical Con- 
sistory of Prussia at Berlin in 1907. He pub- 
lished: Johann Agncola von Eisleben (1881); 
De Dtgamta Episcoporum (1889), Reformation 
und Uegmreformation (1894; 3d ed., 1907), 
constituting vol lii of Moller*s Lehrhuch der 
Kirchengeachichte , Predigten auf die Bonn- und 
Festtage des Kxrchenjahres (1899) ; Paul Qer- 
hardt (1907), Ijuther in katholischer Beleuch- 
tung (1911). He edited a number of works, es- 
pecially treating of Luther, and became joint 
editor with Enders of Brxefwechsel Luthers 

(vol. xi, 1907; vol. xv, 1913) 

KAWIA, kd-wfi^A, or CAHUlLliA, ka-wd'yd, 
sometimes improperly spelt Coahuila A Sho- 
shonean tribe centring about Oahuilla creek and 
valley in southwestern California. They are a 
roving people of considerable strength and ap- 
parently primitive character: but, as they have 
never been brought under treaty restrictions, 
very little is definitely known concerning them 
They number 755. Consult A L Kroelier. Sho- 
shonean Dialects of California (Berkeley, 1907) 
KAY, John (1742-1826) A Scottish minia- 
ture ;painter, etcher, and caricaturist, born near 
Dalkeith. He worked as a barber in Edinburgh 
until he was 43 years old. Then, encimraged by 
the favor with which his attempts at etching 
were received, he opened a print shop, where he 
painted miniatures and sold his etchings, 
sketches, and caricatures of Edinburgh celeb- 
rities and quaint characters. These were col- 
lected by Hugh Paton for illustration in his 
A Series of Original Portraits and Caricature 
Etchings by the Late John Kay (2 vols, 1838; 
w'ith additional plates, 1877). Kay’s portraits 
appeared at different Edinburgh exhibitions 
(1811-22), and some of his drawings can still 
be seen at the Royal Scottish Academy 
KAY, Joseph (1821-78). An English econ- 
omist, born at Salford, Lancashire, brother of 
Sir James Phillips Kay-Shuttleworth. He grad- 
uated from Trinity Coll^, Cambridge (BA, 
1845; M.A., 1849). As a result of his investi- 
gations of social conditions in Europe, made as 
a traveling bachelor of the university in 1845- 
49, he published The Education of the Poor in 
England and Europe (1846), The Social Condi- 
tion of the People in Engird and Europe (2 
vols, 1850), and The Condition and Education 
of Poor Children in English and German Toums 
(1853). He also wrote on The Law Relating 
to Shipmasters and Seamen (2 vols., 1875) and 
on Free Trade in Land (1879; 9th ed , 1885). 
Called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1848, 
he was made queen’s counsel and was elected a 
bencher in 1869, dnd from 1862 untU his death 
he served as judge of the Salford Hundred C^ourt 
of Record. 

KAYAK, Id'ftk (Eskimo name) . An Eskimo 
canoe. It consists of a wooden framewoTk, cov- 
ered over with hide, but having a hole in the 
centre of the top covering for the man using it; 
this hole is surmounted with a flap which lashes 
around the body of the oarsman and prevents 
the entrance of water. See Eskiko. 

KAYE, kft, SiB John William (1814-76). 
An English military historian. He was bom 
in Acton, near London, and was the son of a 
lawyer. After education at Eton and Addin- 
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oombe^ he went to India, and from 1832 to 1841 
Eierved in the Bengal Artillery, becoming lieuten- 
ant. He engaged in journalistic and literary 
work in India, and afterward in England from 
1846 to 1856, when he received an appointment 
in the home department of the East India Com- 
pany. The n(^ year India came under the 
crown government, and he was nominated to 
the secretaryship of the Indian Political and 
Secret Service Department, made vacant by the 
retirement of John Stuart Mill The leisure of 
his official life was employed in the writing and 
publication of numerous historical, biographical, 
and other works. His writings include History 
of the War %n Afghamstan (2 vols., 1851, later 
ed , 3 vols , 1874) ; The AdtMimtratum of the 
East India Company (1863); Christianity in 
India (1869); History of the Sepoy War (3 
vols., 1857-68, 6th ed, 1881), revised and re- 
published as Kaye and Malleson’s History of the 
Indian Mutiny (6 vols, 1890) ; Lives of Indian 
Officers, Illustiative of the History of the Civil 
and Military Services in India (2 vols., 1867; 
new ed, 1880) , Essays of an Optimist (1870) 
He also edited Buckle’s Memoirs of the Services 
of the Bengal Artillery (1852), Tucker’s Me- 
mortals of India Government (1853), Autobi- 
ography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Com- 
panion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales (2 
vols , 1801 ) ; and, with J. F Watson, Taylor’s 
People of India (1868). In 1871 he was cre- 
ated a Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
Three years later he resigned his appointment 
because of ill health 

KAY-SHTTT'TLEWOBTH, Sir James Pnii - 
LIPS (1804-77). An English educational re- 
former, founder of the English national system 
of elementary education A brother of Joseph 
Kay, he was bom at Rochdale, Lancashire, was 
a bank clerk for several yeais, and from 1824 
to 1827 studied medicine at Edinburgh. He 
practiced at Manchester, devoting himself to 
sanitary reforms and to the advance of the Free 
Trade movement, and becoming assistant poor- 
law commissioner in 18.36 In this way hia at- 
tention was attracted to educational reforms, 
in 1841 he wrote a report on the training of the 
poor, having established a normal sehool at Bat- 
tersea, largely from his own resources, in 18.39. 
His plan was successful, and on it is base<l the 
English system of popular <*ducation. Tie was 
a member of the Central R<*lief Committee dur- 
ing the Lancashire famine at the time of the 
American Civil War and was prominent in the 
organization of the Liberals 111 his country He 
wrote, among several pamphlets <m education. 
Four Periods of Public Education (1862), and 
two novels, Scarsdale (1860) and Ribblesdale 
(1874) 

KAZAN, or XASAH, k&-E§n^ A government 
of European Russia, Imunded by the Government 
of Vyatfca on the north, tifa and Samara on the 
east. Samara and Simbirsk on the south, and 
Nizhni Novgorod on the west (Map Russia, 
G 3). Area, 24,587 square miles The district 
is divided into three parts by the Volga and its 
tributary the Kama. In the north there are 
swamps and heavy forests; in the southeast, 
steppes; in the southwest, somewhat broken dis- 
tricts. During the springtime large areas are 
submerged by the rivers Kazan is also trav- 
ersed by the Vctluga and the Vyatka The soil 
is generally good. The minerals are not impor- 
tant: but iron, petroleum, and sulphur are 
worked. The forests occupy over 30 per cent 


of the area, and the arable land abont 60 per 
cent. The chief industry is agriculture, includ- 
gardening and fruit raising, although cer- 
tain lines of house industries, especially in 
wooden articles, are well developed Tlie chief 
manufacturing establishments are flour mills, 
distilleries, soap factories, tanneries, etc. Kazan 
contains a large number of nver ports on the 
Volga and the Kama and carries on an ex- 
tensive trade with Asiatic Russia. Pop, 1912, 
2,792,400, composed of Russians, Tatars, and 
Tchuvashea Most of the population belong to 
the Russian church llie Mohammedans num- 
ber over 600,000, and there are a few thousand 
heathen Capital, Kazan (q.v.). Up to the 
thirteenth century the present Government of 
Kazan formed a part of the dominions of the 
northern Bulgarians Conquered by the Tatars 
in the thirteenth century, it was formed in 1438 
into a separate khanate, which was, however, 
overthrown by the Russians in 1552 

KAZAN, or KAZAN. Capital of the Rus- 
sian government of the same name (qv ), situ- 
ated on the ^zanka, 105 miles east of Nizhni 
Novgorod (Map* Russia, G 3). At the north 
end of the city is situated the kremlin. It con- 
tains the sixteenth-century cathedral, a mon- 
astery. an orphan asylum as well as an arsenal, 
and the palace of the Governor. The tow 
proper is divided into several quarters, of which 
two are inhabited hy Tatars. The Kazanski 
convent, built in 1579, is a pilgrimage centre on 
account of a copy of the ikon of the Virgin 
Mother of Kazan, a miraculous picture, the orig- 
inal of which is now preserved in St Petersburg 
and ven(»rated throughout Russia. The city con- 
tains a handsome monument of Alexander II 
(1895) and the curious Sujumbeka Tower, a 
pyramidal brick structure of four tiers, 244 feet 
nigli, an object of veneration to the Moslems as 
the reputed bunal place of one of their saints. 
Kazan possesses a large number of churches, 
monasteries, mosiiues, synagogues, and monu- 
ments. Among them is a truncated pyramid 
built in 1812-23 to commemorate the capture 
of the citv in 1652. The University of Kazan, 
founded in 1804 by Alexander I, has four facul- 
ties and an attendance of 1200. There are at- 
tached to it an observatory, a botanical garden, 
an ethnographical museum, and a library of 
235,000 volumes, including many Mongol and 
Tatar manuscripts There are in Kazan, besides 
two theological seminaries, a teachers* seminary, 
a military sehool, and a theatre. 

The manufacturing industries are of consider- 
able importance. Leather (especially Russian 
leather), soap, textiles, iron and steel, and 
wooden articles are manufactured on an exten- 
sive scale. There is also some shipbuilding 
Kazan is an important centre in the commerce 
between European and Asiatic Russia. The citv 
possesses a stock exchange and electric rail- 
ways, is the seat of an archbishop, and of many 
Mohammedan dignitaries, being the intellectual 
centre of the Russian Moslems. Pop., 1911, 188,- 
100, including over 30,000 Tatars The original 
town of Kazan was founded in the thirt^th 
century, about 30 milra northeast of the present 
town. It was destroyed by the Russians in 1399 
and rebuilt on the present site the Khan of 
the Golden Horde in 1437. It soon became the 
capital of the Tatar Khanate of Kazan. In 
1552 the Russians under Ivan the Terrible took 
the town after a bloody siege, and its fall put 
an end to the khanate. 
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KAZANLIK, k^-zAn^^ or KABANLIJL 
A town of Eastern Eumelia, Bnljraria, situated 
on a tributary of the Tunja, at the base of the 
Balkan Mountains, and 5 miles south of the 
Shipka Pass (Map: Balkan Peninsula, E 3). It 
lies amid flower gardens; its chief industx^ is 
the manufacture of oil of roses, for which it is 
famous During the Busso-Turkish War Kazan- 
lik was an important centre of military opera- 
tions and was iHSCupied by the Russian forces 
on Jan. 7, 1878. Pop., 1900, 10,826, 1910, 
10,568. 

KAZEM03E. See CazEMBE. 

XJkZINGZY, k6z^nt-86, Febencz (1759-1831). 
An Hungarian author and editor, whose writ- 
ings include plays, poems, travel sketches, and 
translations from various languages. He studied 
law, but followed literature as a profession, the 
first in Hungary to do so, and by earnest and 
persistent effort, producing original works and 
translating no slight amount from French, Eng- 
lish, (lei man, and the classical languages, he 
did much to restore the Magyar language and 
to oust Latin, being the leader of the Neologists, 
or innovators of the Hungarian vocabulary. In 
1794, having licen implicated in the political 
conspiracy of Abbot Martinovics, he was brought 
to trial and sentenced to death, but he obtained 
a commutation and was imprisoned for six 
years After his liberation in 1801 he was 
the leader of the contemporary Hungarian lit- 
erary activity. His original works appeared in 
1836^5 in five v<ilumes. Kazinczy’s Correspond- 
enoe, published by the Hungarian Academy, is 
very impoitant for the literary history of his 
time. 

KAZVIE, or XASVXNT. See ElASBm. 

KEA. An island of the d^clades. See Zea. 

EEA, kiVa or k^a. The kca, or mountain 
parrot, is large, about the si/e of a raven, and 
olive green, with the feathers edged with black, 
and a reddish tinge iicneath the wings and on 
the tail which ends in a broad blackish band. 
It belongs to the South Island of New Zealand 
alone, where it is not found in the forests, but 
on the rocky mountain summits. It seeks its 
food in brushy places and nests among the crev- 
ices of the cliffs. Originally largely insectivo- 
rous, these parrots have acquired, since the set- 
tlement of New Zealand, a carnivorous taste 
which has made them a pest on all the more ele- 
vated sheep pastures. They used to come fa- 
miliarlv about the pens and slaughterhouses 
and became fond of picking the heads and offal 
thrown out. This liberal diet led to a great 
increase of parrots. It was next found that 
they attacked any sores the sheep might have, 
and from this learned to alight upon the sheep 
and with their pickaxe-like beaks tear down 
through the flesh of the loins until the kidneys 
were reacb^ and devoured, apparently for the 
sake of their fat. In some dis^icts the loss of 
sheep has been considerable, and in consequence 
these parrots have been actively destroyed. For 
a full account of the birds and the important 
economic problem which they present, consult 
Marriner, T^e Kea, a Tiew Zealand Problem 
(Christchurch, N. Z, 1908) 

SBAGH, kech, Benjamin (1640-1704). An 
English Baptist author He was bom at Stoke 
Hammond, joined the Baptists in 1665, became 
a preacher in 1659, suffer^ imprisonment for 
his opinions in 1664, removed to London in 1668, 
and there died as pastor of a large Baptist 
church. He was not^ as a controversialisl^ but 


is now of interest chiefly from the fact that he 
wrote several allegories, two of which, The 
Travels of True Oodlmesa (1683; latest edi- 
tion, with memorial by H. Malcolm, London, 
1849) and its companion The Progress of Bin, 
or the Travels of Ungodliness (1684; latest edi- 
tion, London, 1849), were very popular 
XEAK, k$n, Guables John (1811-68). A 
noted English actor, the second son of Edmund 
Kean (qv.) He was born at Waterford, Ire- 
land, Jan 18, 1811, and educated at Eton. He 
adopted the stage against his father's desire, 
making his d4but at Drury Lane in 1827 as 
Young Norval m Home’s Douglas, but failed to 
capture the London public*. In the provinces and 
in America, which he first visited m 1830, he 
was popular before he achieved a reputation in 
London The only time when he played with his 
father in London, it is said, was at the latter’s 
last appearance in 1833, when Charles w*as lago 
to his father’s Othello. Five years before they 
had appeared together at Glasgow in Arnold 
Payne’s Brutus He married in 1842 Miss Ellen 
Tree, and till his death in 1868 they acted to- 
gether. His management of the Princess’s The- 
atre ( 1850>59 ) was distinguished for the splen- 
dor of some of his productions, the mo<>t studi- 
ous care being expended on scimery and dress 
Byron’s Bardanapalus, produced in lKr>l, was 
perhaps the most striking of these ‘'‘restora- 
tions,** as they were called Kean was also di- 
rector of the royal theatricals. His Hamlet 
was his greatest Rhakesp(*arcan part. H«» was 
at his best in such pieci*s as The Wife's Sctiet, 
The Corsican Brothers, and especially in Louis 
XJ One of his latest undertakings was a tour 
around the world with his wife, upon which he 
started in 1863 He died at Chelsea, Jan. 22, 
1868 Consult* Cole, The Life and Theatrical 
Times of Charles Kean (London, 1859) , C’ofik, 
flows with the Players, vol. ii (ib, 1881); 
Hutton, “Mr. and Mrs Charles Kean,” in A ( foi s 
and Actresses of Great Britain and the Urnted 
States, cditc*d by Matthews and, Hutton, vol iv 
(New York, 1886) , Marston, Our Recent A clots 
(London, 1890) , Scott, The Drama of Yester- 
day and To-Day (ib, 1899) 

E:EAN. Edmund (1787-1833). A celebrated 
English tragedian The facts of his parentage 
are not known with certainty. His mother was 
a strolling actress named Ann Carey, and his 
father is supposed to have been Edmund Kean, 
an architect’s clerk, though some accounts say 
it was his brother Aaron, a stage carpenter. 
His childhood in London, where he was bom 
March 17, 1787, was for the most part one of 
poor surroundings and many vicissitudes Al- 
most from liabyhood he was brought upon the 
stage, the first time, it is said, as Cupid in a 
ballet. On one occasion he gave a recitation 
before George III at Windsor Castle. In 1803 
he joined a strolling company and for 11 years 
continued his acting chiefly in provincial towns. 
In 1808 he marri^. His appearance as Shy- 
lock at Drury Lane was made in January, 181*4, 
and in that season his name and fortune were 
assured. All Ijondon flocked to hear him; Haz- 
litt. Hunt, and Lamb, w^ho were constantly in 
the pit, were extravagant in their praise, and 
Ckilcridge said : “Seeing him act was like reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning” Yet it is 
curious to learn that he modified his Hamlet at 
the request of Mrs. Garrick, in order to do the 
part more “as David did.” Kean made his first 
appearance in the United States in 1820 and 
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was received at first with great enthusiasm, but 
later, having with characteristic arrogance 
broken an engagement in Boston, he was severely 
censured and soon returned to England, where 
worse troubles awaited him. An action was 
brought against him in 1825 for criminal con- 
versation with an alderman’s wife, and he was 
condemned to pay damages. In consequence of 
this scandal he was hissed from the stage in 
London and Edinburgh In the same year he 
came again to the ITnited States, where the 
popular hostility was partly mitigated only by 
an apology for his conduct. At Quebec, how- 
ever, he was much touched by an election from 
the TTuron Indians as one of their chiefs He 
reappeared at Drury Lane in 1827, but only 
occasionally rose to something of his old splen- 
dor Ills health and spirits were completely 
broken ^y his habits of intoxication , he died 
at Richmond, May 15, 183.3. Kean’s disposition 
was generous, but ungovernable llis dramatic 
gifts \\erc of a high order. He had an ex- 
prt»88ive face, with black hair and eyes, and, 
though small of stature, was of a most effective 
presence, and possessed a richly powerful voice. 
Ills greatest characters were Shylock, Othello, 
Richard ill, Hamlet, and Sir (tiles Overreach. 

Bibliogpraphy. Phippen, Authentic Memoirs 
of Edmund Kean (London, 1814) , Proctor 
(Barry Cornwall), The Life of Edmund Kean 
(Boston, 18.35) , Hawkins, The Life of Edmund 
Kean (London, 18CQ) , Lewes, On Actors and 
the Art of Acting (ib, 1875) ; Baker, Our Old 
Actors (lb., 1881); Edw’in Booth, ‘^Edmund 
Kean,” in .Ictors and Actresses of Great Britain 
and the United States, edited by Matthews and 
Hutton, vol iii (New' York, 188G) , Stilling, 
Old Dmiy Lane (London, 1887) , Mollov, The 
Life and ideenturcs of Edmund Kean, Trage- 
dian, 7787- /8.W (lb, 1897) 

ICEAN, Elien Tree (1805-80). An English 
actress, wife of Charles John Kean (qv ) She 
made her first appearance ujion the stage at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, in 1823 and 
soon established a high reputation in leading 
comedy parts In 183G slie came to America, 
where* slie met with great success. After her 
marriage in 1842 slie continued to act with her 
husliand, and upon liis death in 1868 she retired 
from the stage She du»d Aug. 20, 1880. CJon- 
sult Winter, in Eminent Women of the Age 
(Hartford, C7onn , 18(i9) 

KEANE, ken, Doris (1885- ) An 

American actress, liom m Michigan. She was 
educated at the Ameiican Academy of Dramatic 
Art, New York, and studied also in Chicago, 
Paris, and Rome. Her d6but w'as made at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York, in 1903 as Rose in 
W^hiieicashxng Julia She starred with John 
Drew in Delaney (1004); played Rachel Neve 
in The Jfypociitcs m New York and London m 
1907; and subsequently had important rOles in 
The Happy Marriage (1909), Arsbne Lupin 
(1009), Decorating Clementine (1910), Anatol 
(1912), and Romance (1013). 

KEANE, James John (1857- ). An 

American Roman Catholic archbishop. He was 
born at Joliet, 111., and was educated at St. 
John’s University, Minn., and at the Grand 
Seminary, Montreal, Canada. Ordained to the 
Roman Catholic priwthood in 1882, he was then 
assistant at St Mary’s Church and pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church at St. Paul, Minn., until 
1885; served as professor and bursar (1886-88) 
and president (1888-92) of St. Thomas’s Semi- 


nary, St. Paul, and was pastor of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception from 1892 to 
1902. In the latter year he was consecrated 
Bishop of the diocese of Cheyenne, Wyo , and m 
1911 he took charge of the archbishopric of 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

KEANE, John, first Baron (1781-1844). 
An Irish soldier. He was born at Belmont, 
County Waterford, Ireland, and was the son of 
Sir John Keane. He entered the army on a 
captain’s commission in 1794, when but 13 years 
of age, and in 1799 served as aid-de^mp to 
Lord Cavan in the Egyptian campaign After 
service in Gibraltar, Ireland, Bermuda, and at 
the taking of Martinique in 1809, he commanded 
a brigade through the Spanish Peninsular War 
and attained the rank of major general. In 
1814 he was made a major general and placed 
in command of the expedition which landed at 
New Orleans and succeasfully resisted an Ameri- 
can attack on his position On the arrival of 
his superior officer. Sir Edward Pakenham, he 
continued to seive as biigadc commander and 
was twice wounded He was created KCB in 
1815. *From 1823 to 1830 he was civil governor 
and commander in chief of the Britisli foices in 
the West Indies and was made lieuientiut gen- 
eral in 1830. In 1833 he succeeded Sii Colin 
Ilalkett as commander 111 chief at Bombay and 
in 1839 commanded the advance into Vfghanis- 
tan, the most lirilliaiit exploit in which was the 
capture of the huppostsllv impiegnable fortress 
of Ghuzni For this seivice he was made G C B. 
and creatc*d Baron Keane of Ghuzni and Cappo- 
quin, with a pension of £2000. 

KT^NE, John Josi<rii (1839-1918 ) An 
American Roman Catholic archbishop He was 
born at Bally shannon, ('ouiity Donegal, Ireland 
came to America in 1840, and graduatiHl at St. 
Charles's College and St Mary's Seminarv, Bal- 
timore As assistant pastor of St Patrick’s, 
Washington, D C (1806-78), he was prominent 
in the Cathcdic Young Men’s National Union and 
in the Total Abstinence Union of North Amer- 
ica During his cKcupancv of the sih» of Rich- 
mond (1878-86) he established the Confrater- 
nity of the Holy Ghost He was rector of the 
Catholic University of America from 1886 to 
1897, W’as edevated to arehic>piscopal dignitv with 
the title of Archbishop of Damascus (1897), 
and after three years in Rome was transferred 
to the 8c*e of Dubuc|ue, low'a He resigiicMi in 
1911 and was appointed titular Archbishop of 
Ciana. James John Keane sucf*eeded him in 
1911. He wrote on education, especially on the 

?|uestion of denominational schools: a selection 
rom his writings, edited by M. F Egan, ap- 
peared in 1902 as Onward and Upward He was 
Dudleian lecturei at Harvard in 1890 

KEABNET, kki'nl. A city and the county 
seat of Buffalo Co, Neb, 196 miles west by 
south of Omaha, on the Union Pacific and the 
Chicago, Burlington, and ()umcy railroads 
(Map: Nebraska, E 4) A canal, 18 miles long 
and used incidentally for irrigation, furnishes 
4500 horse power for the manufactures of the 
city The industrial establishments include 
large flour mills, grain elevators, brickworks, 
alfalfa mills, a canning factory, cigar factories, 
a foundry and machine shops, and other works 
The city has also extensive grain, stock, ice, 
alfalfa, and stock-foetling interests Celery is 
raised extensively. Kearney has the State In- 
dustrial School for Boys, the Western State 
Normid School (with an enrollment of 1000), a 
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militaiy academy, normal institute, public li- 
brary, State hospital for tuberculosis, and a fine 
high school, city hall, courthouse, government 
building, and opera house. There are also three 

? ublic parks, a bridge a mile long across the 
latte Aiver, and I^ke Kearny, a beautiful 
sheet of water covering 40 acres Across the 
nver are the remains of old Fort Kearney, main- 
tained by the TOvemment during and after the 
California gold rush to protect the overland 
traffic from Indian attacks Settled in 1871, 
Kearney was incorporated as a village in the 
following year. The government is administered, 
under a charter of 1901, by a mayor elected 
every two years, and a council, which is elected 
by wards. The water works are owned by the 
city. Pop., 1900, 5634; 1910, 6202. 

KEABNEY, Denis (1847-1907). An Amer- 
ican labor agitetor, the leader of the movement 
known as Keameyism in California He was 
born in Cakmont, Ireland, went to sea as a 
cabin boy at the age of 11, and in 1872 settled 
in San Francisco, Cal., where he obtained em- 
ployment as foreman of a gang of stevedores and 
soon afterward went into the draying business 
on his own account. In 1877 he began to incite 
the laboring men of San Francisco against the 
wealthier classes and soon gained almost com- 
plete ascendancy over the mass of them Great 
meetings were held on the Sand Lots near the 
city, where Kearney ruled supreme, soon at- 
tracting general att^tion by his savage attacks 
upon capital, Chinese labor, and various alleged 
grievances. His infiuence rapidly increased, un- 
til his adherents were strong enough to pack a 
constitutional convention and force the adoption 
of a new State constitution in 1879, which was 
largely in their own interest and was most detri- 
mental to capital and vested interests generally 
In the summer of 1878 Kearney visited the 
Eastern States and delivered incendiary and in- 
temperate speeches in the larger cities He did 
not succeed in winning many new adherents, 
however, and returned to California, where his 
old following gradually drew away from him, 
and he himself soon relapsed into insignificance. 
Consult the chapter “Keameyism in California,” 
in James Bryce, Amertcan Commonwealth, vol. 
ii (New York , 1910). 

KEABNY. A town in Hudson Co., N. J., on 
the Passaic Biver and on the Erie Railroad (hfop : 
New Jersey, D 2). It is a residential suburb of 
Newark and New York and has a State soldiers’ 
home, a Roman Catholic protectory, a Carnegie 
library, and an Italian orphan asylum. There 
are important manufactures of linoleum, cotton 
and linen thread, roofing material, white metal, 
brass novelties, celluloid, dyestuffs, fertilizers, 
lamps, and buttons. The government, under a 
charter of 1895, is vested in a town council, 
which includes one member elected at laige for a 
term of two years, who is the mayor. Kearny 
was originally a part of some land ceded by 
Gov. Philip Carteret in 1668 to Capt. W. San- 
fwd, who called it New Barbados. The town- 
ship of Kearny was created in 1867 and named 
after Gen. Philip Kearny. Pop., 1900, 10,896; 
1910, 18,659; 1914, 21,967 ; 1920, 26,724. 

jUsiABJNY, Lawrence (1789-1868), An 
American naval officer, bora at Perth Ambov, 
N. J. He entered the navy as a midshipman in 
1^7 and during the War of 1812 took part in 
severid daring exploits. He was one of the 
officers sent to the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean 6ea in 1821 to stamp out piracy in those 


waters and in 1823 was one of the commanders 
in Capt. David Porter’s mosquito fieet, which 
completed this work. Three years later, as com- 
mander of the Wa/rren, he performed a similar 
service for the Levant. He was commissioned 
captain in 1832 and in 1841 was appointed to 
the command of the East India squadron. Dur- 
i^ his stay on this station he began n^otia- 
tions with the Chinese government which re- 
sulted in the signing of a commercial treaty be- 
tween China and the United States in 1845. In 
1843, while on his return to America, he 
stopped at the Hawaiian Islands and protested 
against the provisional cession to Great Britain 
which the King had been coerced into signing by 
Lord George Paulet He was made a commo- 
dore, and was retired in 1867. 

KE A B NY, Philip (1815—62). An American 
soldier, prominent in . the Mexican and Civil 
wars, the nephew of (jen. Stephen W Kearny. 
He was born in New York City, graduated at 
Columbia in 1833, and subsequently studied law 
under Peter A Jay In 1837 he entered the 
United States army as lieutenant in the First 
Dragoons, and two years later was one of three 
officers sent by the United States government to 
study the French cavalry servict* Ho spent 
several months in the cavalry school at Saumur, 
and then, having secured a leave of absence, 
volunteered with the First Chasseurs d’Aftique 
and served with conspicuous gallantry in tiie 
Algerian War. liite in 1840 he returned to 
the United States He was then successively 
aid-de-camp to General Macomb, general in chief 
of the United States army, from 1840 to 1841, 
and to General Scott, the successor of General 
Macomb, from 1841 to 1844, and subsequently 
served under his uncle in the West In April, 
1846, he resigned from the army, but almost 
immediately reenlisted for service in the Mexi- 
can War and became captain of the company 
which was chosen as the bodyguard of General 
Scott In December of this year he was pro- 
moted captain. He earned a brevet of major at 
Contreras and Churubusco and towards the 
close of the latter engagement made a gallant 
charge into Mexico City, but received a wound 
which necessitated the amputation of an arm. 
In 1851 he participated m a campaign against 
the Rogue River Indians, but again resigned in 
October of this year and spent several years in 
Europe. In 1859 he entered the French army 
as a volunteer aid to General Maurier; served 
in the Italian War, participating in the battles 
of Magenta and l^lferino; and for his con- 
spicuous bravery throughout the campaign he 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he returned to 
the United States and in May, 1861, was ap- 
pointed brigadier general He commanded for 
some time the Firrt New Jers^ Brigade and in 
May, 1862, was placed in command of the cav- 
alry of the Army of the Potomac. He served 
wi& great efficiency and gallantry throughout 
the Peninsular campaign, attracting particular 
attention at the battles of Williamsburg and 
Seven Pines, and in July, 1862, was commis- 
sioned major general of volunteers. He subse- 
quently partidpated in the second battle of 
Bull Run and on Sept. 1, 1862, was killed while 
reconnoitring at Chantilly. Consult: De Peys- 
ter, Pereonal and MUttary History of Philip 
Kearny (New York, 1869) ; an account 
Kearny himself of his service in Algiers, pub- 
lished under the title Service With the French 
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Troops in Africa (ib., 18447) ; and Mb ‘*LetterB 
from the Field/’ in the Hisioricol Magazine (2d 
senes, Monrisania, N. Y, 1870). 

K E A RN Y, Stephen Watts (1704-’1848K 
An American soldier, born at Newark, N. J. 
He was appointed a lieutenant in the Thirtewth 
Infantry in 1812 and was captured by the Brit- 
ish, who held him a prisoner for several months. 
In 1846 he was made a brigadier general and 
given command of the Army of the West, with 
which he conquered New Mexico He then en- 
tered California, where he found Stockton (q v ) 
and Fr^ont (q^v ) already in possession, but, 
disregarding thmr claims, assumed the office of 
Governor in 1847, in pursuance of instructions 
given him by the Secretary of War to estabbsh 
a civil government in the conquered country. He 
held the office, however, only from the 1st of 
March until June, when he was ordered to Mex- 
ico, and in 1848 was made Governor of Vera 
Cruz and later of Mexico City, where he con- 
tracted the fever of which he died He returned 
to the United States in 1848, with the rank of 
major general He wrote a Manual for the Ex~ 
ercisc and Mana^utnng of United States Dra- 
goons ( 1837 ) and Organic Lato and Laws of the 
Government of the Territory of New Mexico 
(1846) 

KEABSARGE, k^r^sHrJ, Mottnt. A moun- 
tain in Carroll Co , N 11., 2943 feet high, be- 
longing to the White Mountain group (Map* 
New Hampshire, H 4). It was in honor of 
this mountain that the vessel was named which 
sank the Confederate cruiser Alabama in 18(i4 
Another mountain, situated in Merrimac Co., 
N. n, 18 known by the same name The latter 
w'as formerly known as Kyar-Sarga, which was 
easily changed to Kearsarge Its Indian name 
was Cowdsaew aschook. 

KEARY, keM, Annie (1825-79). An Eng- 
lish novelist, bom in Yorkshire She first wrote 
tales for children, the best of which are Little 
Wanderhn and Sidney Grey Her more mature 
novel writing, chiefly concerned with domestic 
life, was varied by the production of two works. 
Early Egyptian History (1861) and The Na- 
tions Around (1870), an account of the peoples 
bordering upon Israel, which ahow*ed consider- 
able ability in a different line Among her other 
books are* The Herites of Asgard (1857); Ja- 
neVs Home (1H63) ; Clemency Franklyn (1866) ; 
Oldbury (1869) , Castle Daly (1875) . A Doubt- 
ing Heart (1879) Castle Daly, an Irish story, 
the best and most popular of her novels, is a 
discriminating study of the strong and weak 
points of the Saxon and Celtic natures. 

KEA8BEY, kflz'bl, Lindley Milijer (1867- 
) An American economist, bora at New- 
ark, N. J. He graduated at Harvard in 1888, 
took his PhD at Columbia in 1890, and stud- 
ied also at Strassburg. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed professor of pmitical science at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, in 1894 profemr of 
economics and imlitics at Bryn Mawnr, in 1905 
professor of political science at the University 
of Texas, where he was transferred to the chair 
of institutional history in 1911. He wrote The 
Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine 
(1896), various contributions to reviews, and 
a translation from Loria, The Economic Founda- 
tions of Society (1899). 

KEATTN0, John M. (1^2-93). An Ameri- 
can physician, born in l^iladelphia. He was 
educated at Seton Hall College and at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, traveled extensively in 
VoL. XIII.— 10 


the East, was lecturer on the diseases of chil- 
dren at the University of Pennsylvania for a 
time, and afterward became professor of the 
principles and practice of medicine in the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, Philadelphia He ed- 
ited the Cydopasdia of the Diseases of Children 
and The Climatologist, and published* With 
General Grant in the East (1880) , The Mother's 
Guide in the Management and Feeding of In- 
fants ( 1881 ) ; Maternity, Infancy, and Child- 
hood, Mother and Child; and several other 
w orks . 

KEATS, Gwendoline (pen name,^ Zack) 
(^-1910). An English novelist, born in Devon- 
shire Alter publishing several short dialect 
stories in Blackwood's Magazine, she came be- 
fore a wider public with Life is Life (1898), a 
senes of 12 tales, displaying great power in 
depicting the hard side of life They were suc- 
ce^ed in a similar vein hy On Trial (1899), 
which won the prize of the London Academy, 
The White Cottage (1901), Talcs of Dunstable 
Weir ( 1901 ) ; The Roman Road (1903) 

KEATS, John (1795-1821) An English 
poet, born in London, Oct 29 or 31, 1795 When 
about eight years old, he was sent to the school 
kept by John Clarke at Enfield Here he formed 
a friendship with the master’s son, C''liarles Cow- 
den Clarke, learned Latin, possibly French, and 
read eagerly, especially in Greek mythology. 
The Greek language, however, he never learned, 
most of his early notions of Greece he got from 
the Classical Dictionary of l^mpri^re. His 
father, a livery-stable keeper, ditnl in 1804. and 
his mother, who had married William Rawlings, 
another stable keeper, soon left him and went to 
live with her well-to-do mother in Edmonton, 
where she died m 1810 At school Keats was 
not a very studious youth, but he was admired 
for his nobility of character and his courage, 
he was quick-tempered, but quick to forgive, 
pugnacious, and fond of sports His personal 
beauty was striking. On his mother’s deaUr 
Keats was taken from school by his guardians 
and apprenticed for five years to a surgeon at 
Edmonton. Of this pericxi w’e knowr little save 
that one day a comrade read him Spenser’s 
Epithalamium and lent liim the Faerie Queens'" 
This was a revelation Keats had found his 
way. He was entranced by Spenser’s world of 
romance and forthwith set himself to writing 
\erse in imitation of his master. At this time 
he also fell under the influence of Gray and 
Moore In 1814 he quarreled with the surgeon 
to whom be had been apprenticed and went to 
London, where he continued his studies, for 
which, however, he had no real likmg, at Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s hospitals. 

Keats soon made the acquaintance of Leigh 
Hunt, Shelley, and others, and in 1817 of the 
painter Haydon, all of wrhom exerted a power- 
ful influence upon him. With Hunt he lived 
for a time. Hu first published poem, the son- 
net b^inning “O Solitud^ if I with thee must 
dwell,” appeared in Leigh Hunt’s Examiner 
(May 5, 1816). It was followed on December 1 
by the great sonnet “On First Looking into 
Chapman’s Homer,” which Hunt accompanied 
with observations on its author and the new* 
school of poetry Four other sonnets speedily 
followed. In March, 1817, appeared Poems hy 
John Keats, dedica^ to Hunt The volume 
flat, for every one was at that time under 
the sway of Moore, Scott, and Byron. Keats at 
once be^n Endymion, which was published in 
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1818. This year he made a tour through the 
English Lake district and Scotland, where he 
contracted the throat trouble which ultimatdy 
developed into consumption. Just after his re- 
turn to England app^red the famous attacks 
on Endymion {Blackioood's Magazine^ August, 
1818; and the Quarterly Review, dated April, 
1818, but published in September) Whether or 
not Keats’s critical foe was Lockhart, he had 
fervent defenders in Shelley, who in his Adonaia 
calls his friend’s assailants assassins, and in 
Byron, who devoted to Keats a strophe in Don 
Juan. Keats continued to write, though failing 
health and his passion for Fanny Brawne, a 
girl with whom he had fallen in love several 
years earlier, were not conducive to sustained 
work. In 1820 appeared his third volume, 
Lamva and Other Poems. He died in Rome, 
Feb 23, 1821, and was buried there near Shelley, 
by the pyramid of Caius Gestius Keats did 
not live to produce much, as compared with the 
work of the famous poets who were his con- 
temporaries The affe^ations which marred his 
first two volumes naturally led to severe criti- 
cism The third volume contained poetry of 
the most exquisite quality There may be 
greater lyric poetry than that of his odes, but 
none is lovelier. “On a Grecian Um,” “To a 
Nightingale,” and “To Autumn” are above all 
critical deduction or detraction. In “Isabel,” 
“The Kve of St Agnes,” and “La belle dame 
sans Merei” he captured the very spirit of 
mediffival romance. His longer poems, of an 
excellence uneven and far from sustained, are 
still noble creations of the poetic imagination 
and rich in passage^ of the rarest beauty. 
Thanks to the perfection of a group of his 
shorter poems, to the deathless phrases sown 
through his work, and to the magic of his 
exquisite natural imagery, he became the poet’s 
poet. His infiuence upon the three generations 
of poets that have followed him has been greater 
than that of Shelley. The marks of it are plain 
in the poetry of Tennyson, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
and Morris, and at moments even in that of 
Browning. 8in(‘e his death his fame has in- 
creased more and more, and a high place by 
the side of Shelley is assured him. 

Bibliography. Monckton Milnes, Life, Let- 
ters, and Literary Remains of Keats (London, 
1848; rev, 1867), the standard biography, based 
on materials gathered by the author from Keats’s 
friends and relatives; J. R. Lowell (ed.). Poeti- 
cal Works of Keats, iotth Life (Boston, 1854; 
rev., 1873); H B Forman (ed). Works (4 
vols, London, 1883; rev., 1889; 1 vol , New 
York, 1910) ; H. E Scudder (ed.). Works (Cam- 
brid^ ed., Boston, 1899) ; W. M. Rossetti (ed.). 
Poetical Works of Keats, with a Memoir (Lon- 
don, 1887 ) ; Sidney Golvin, Keats, in “English 
Men of Letters Series” (New York, 1887); id. 
(ed.). Letters of Keats (ib., 1891); Hoops, 
Keats* Jugend und Jugendgedichte (Leipzig, 
1896) ; Marie Gothein, John Keats* Leben und 
Werke (Halle, 1897) ; Texte, Keats et le ndo- 
hdidnisme dans la po4sie europ^enne (Paris, 
1898) ; H. G. Shelley, Keats and his Circle (New 
York, 1902) ; R. W. Johnson, Keats-Shelley Me- 
morial in Rome: An Intematumal Project (ib., 
1904) ; A. E. Hancock, John Keats (Bosto, 
1908) ; Luden WolfiT, John Keats, sa vie et son 
CBUvre (Paris, 1909) ; J. W. Maekail, “Keats,” 
in his Leetwres on Poetry (London, 1911) ; John 
Keats, The Keats Letters, Papers, and other 
Relies, reproduced in facsimile, edited by J. 0. 


Williamson (New York, 1914). Keats-SheUey 
Memorial, Rome, Bulletins (Rome, 1910- ), 

No. 1, contains a bibliography. 

BXB. See Seb. 

KEBLAH. See Kiblah. 

XE^LB, John (1792>1866). An Enudish 
divine and poet. He was bom at Fairford in 
Gloucestershire and at the age of 15 won a 
scholarship at Gorpus Ghristi College, Oxford. 
After winning the distinction of a double first, 
he was elect^ fellow of Onel, which brought 
him into the most distinguished intellectual so 
ciety in the university. In 1812 he also won 
both the English and Latin prize essays. He 
was ordained deacon in 1815 and priest in 1816. 
Neither the prospect of emolument at Oxford 
nor the attractions of the Oriel common room, 
of which Whately and Copleston were then mem- 
bers and to which Arnold, Newman, and Pusey 
were soon to be added, could tempt him from the 
career he had chosen, that of a parish priest. 
He took duty in Fairford, Gloucestershiie, oc- 
casionally receiving ]inpils, among whom were 
Robert Wilberforce, Isaac Williams, and Hur- 
rell Froude. From 18.36, when ho accepted the 
living of Hursley, near Winchester, his life wa» 
spent mostly in this small country parish, de- 
voted faithfully to its simple duties, though lie 
excited great influence throughout England by 
a vast correspondence. Quiet and retiring as lie 
was, he is yet considered, on Newman’s testi- 
mony, as the real author of the Oxfoid move- 
ment, to which he is held to have given the im- 
pulse by his sermon on “National Ajiostasy,” 
preached at Oxford in 1833. His important con- 
tributions to tlie literature of the movement 
were his share in the ti anslations of the Library 
of the Fathers and in the Tracts for the Times, 
of which he wrote seven, besides being ultimately 
associated in counsel with the other authors. 
His churchmanship was, however, always marked 
by a sober attachment to Anglican traditions, 
and he was deeply grieved by Newsman’s seces- 
sion, in which he never dreamed of following 
him. His Ghristian churchmanship was ex- 
pr^sed in The Christian Year, a volume of verse 
which he published anonymously in 1827 and 
which had a remarkable success and influence, 
not equaled by that of his later volume Lyra 
Innocentium (1846) A Concordance to the 
Christian Year was published in 1871 in New 
York. He was professor of poetry at Oxford 
from 1831 to 1841, and his lectures were edited 
fcy Francis (Oxford, 1910). He died at Bourne- 
mouth, March 29, 1866. Keble Gollege (q.v.) 
was founded in Oxford University as a memorial 
to him. 

Bibliography. J. T. Coleridge, Life of John 
Keble (2d ed., 2 vols. New York, 1869) , C. M. 
Yonge, Musings on the Christian Year and Lyra 
Innocentium (Oxford, 1872); A H. Japp, 
Golden Lives* Biographies for the Day (Lon- 
don, 1873) ; J. G. Shairp, Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy (3d ed., Edinburgh, 1876) ; Walter 
Lock, Life of Keble (London, 1894) ; A. B. 
Donaldson, Five Great Omford Leaders (ib, 
1900) ; Henri Brdmond, Ames religieuses (Paris, 
1902) ; J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua 
(New Yoric, 1906); E. F. Wood, John Keble 
( Milwa ukee, 1910). 

KEBLE COLUBGE. A college of Oxford 
University. It was founded in 1870 by sub- 
scription in memory of the Rev. John Keble, 
vicar of Hursley, sometime fellow and tutor of 
Oriel (College, pr^essor of poetry in the univer- 
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Bdty, and the author of The Chnsitan Year It 
was authorized by a statute of the university, 
passed in 1871, regarding new foundations, and 
was intended to provide economical living for 
students and Christian training based on Church 
of England principles. The college is governed 
by a warden and a council of from 9 to 12 mem- 
bers, the whole charge of education and disci- 
pline being lodged in the hands of the warden. 
The establishment is large, consisting of a 
warden, a subwarden, a bursar, 10 tutors, a 
precentor, 25 scholars and exhibitioners, with, 
in all, about 250 undergraduate's The build- 
ings, built of brick, a unique feature in Oxford 
architecture, are extensive. The chapel is es- 
pecially noteworthy, among its treasures being 
Holman Hunt’s picture, the “Light of the 
World ” The college presents to 33 livings, 
most of them of considerable importance 

XEB^EB, Ltman Frederic (18G3- ). 

American chemist, born at Lodi, Mich. He 
was educated at the University of Michigan 
(PhC, 1890, M.S., 1892), Jefferson Medical 
College (1898), ^Jemple University, Philadel- 
phia (1899*1903), and Ceorge Washington Uni- 
versity (M.l>., 1906). He was an instructor in 
chemistry at low^a State* College (1888-89), at 
Michigan (1891-92), and later assistant profes- 
sor of pharmacology and matena medica |t 
Georgetown College. He served as chief chem- 
ist for manufacturing chemists in Philadelphia 
from 1892 to 1903 and was then engaged by the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, first as chief of the 
drug laboratory and after 1907 as chief of the 
chemistry division His scientific contributions 
and bulletins are chiefly on the subject of habit- 
formin g an d other harmful drugs 

KECHUA, k(^chVa. A South American In- 
dian stock. See Qiticiiua 

KECSKElfffcT, k$ch^$-mat. A city in the 
County of Pest, Hungary, situated in an agri- 
cultural district 05 miles by rail south-south- 
east of Budapest (Map Hungary, F 3). It is 
a scattered town, wuth a number of churches, 
two cloisters, a city hall, and cavalry barracks 
Gram, tobacco, and fiuit (principally apricots 
and apples) are cultivated, and cattle and poul- 
try are raised Wine is produced, and manufac- 
tures of flour and bricks are earned on. ITie 
city is well knowm for its annual cattle fair 
Educational institutions include a law school, 
a vintner’s school, and an agricultural school. 
Pop., 1900, 57,812; 1910, 66,8,34, mostly Roman 
Catholic Mag^'ars. The city was badly damaged 
by an earthquake in 1911 

XEODAH, or Ki'daii. A native state on the 
western side of the Malay Peninsula, having 
an area of some 3800 square miles (Map. 
Burma, D 5 ) It is ruled by a native sultan, 
but is under British protection The state is 
well administered, roads are being built, and a 
brancdi of the Federated Malay States railroad 
system connects the capital, Alor Star, with the 
outside w'orld Large quantities of rice, rubber, 
and tapioca are pr^uced. There is an active 
trade with the Straits Settlements. Pop., 1911, 
245,986. 

KEBAB’S (k^ddrz) TENTS. An expies- 
sion denoting uncongenial surroundings, derived 
fr om Psalm c\x 5. 

XBBOB ( perhaps connected with dialectic 
Swed. keka^ to tug). A small anchor.^ It is 
used for various purposes, such as hauling the 
stem of a ship to one side or the other or haul- 


ing a ship from one part of the harbor to an- 
ot her. See Anchor. 

XEIFZIE, Robert Clark (182^-1902). An 
American chemist. He was born at Delhi, N. T., 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1847, and 
studied medicine at the University of Michigan. 
He served as a surgeon in the army at the out- 
break of the Civil War and was for a time en- 
gaged in private practice of medicine. In 1863 
he was elected to the chair of chemistry in the 
Michigan Agricultural College. As president of 
the State &ard of Health, he paid spqpial at- 
tention to arsenical wall papers and invented 
an oil tester for the detection of inferior and 
dan^rous grades of oil But his most valuable 
se rvice was to agricultural chemistry. 

KEl/BIiE, Samuel Edward (1853- ). 

An English Wesleyan clergyman, liom in Lon- 
don, where he was educated. After receiving 
his ministerial training at Didsbury College, he 
entered the ministry of the Wesleyan Methodist 
church in 1876 In 1908 he became a member 
of the Legal Hundred, and he founded and served 
as president of the Wesleyan Union for Social 
Service. He is the author of Industrial Day 
Dreams (1896), Chnsitamiy and our Wages 
System (1905) ^ A B C Annotated Bibliography 
on Social Questions (1907), The Ideal of the 
Material Life (1908), A Legal Minimum Wage 
(1912). He also edited The Citizen of Tomor- 
row (1906) , Social Sciemc and Sermce (1909) , 
Social Teaching of the Bible (1909), Wounds 
of the World (1913) 

KEEFE, Daniel J (1855- ) An Amer- 

ican labor leader. He was born at South Chi- 
cago, 111 When he w'as eight years old, he 
bf'gan work in a shingle mill, and later he be- 
came a lumber handler and longshoreman In 
1882 he was president of the Liuiiber Unloaders’ 
Association and after 1893, except for two years, 
was president of the International Longshore- 
men, Marine, and Transport Workers’ Associa- 
tion. He served also as one of the menibers of 
the first executive eommitti*e of the National 
Civic Feileration, as a vice picsident for a time 
of the American Federation of Lalior, and in 
1906 as member of the Industrial Peace Com- 
mission, Washington. From 1908 to 1913 he 
was Commissioner General of Immigration of 
the Uni ted S tates. 

KEE^FEB, George Alexander (1836-1912). 
A C*anadian civil engineer. He was born at 
Cornwall, Ontario, and was educated at Upper 
Canada College, Toronto. He was first employed 
on surveys connected with the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and later made the first exploration 
for a direct line of railway between Ottawa and 
Toronto, winch is now the Canadian Pacific 
Railway route In 1872 he ent€*red government 
service, doing important survey and civil engi- 
neering w’ork in British Columbia until 1886 
He constructed one of the heaviest sections of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in the Fraser 
River eafions and afterward built the water 
works of the city of Vancouver. In 1900 he be- 
came resident engineer of Dominion Ihiblic 
Works in British Columbia. When Russian en- 
gineers examined the Canadian Pacific previous 
to b^inning the Trans-Siberian Railway, they 
offered the construction of the latter's terminal 
section at Vladivostok to a Canadian syndicate, 
and Keefer was employed to examine and re- 
port upon the proposed route between Vladivos- 
tok and the Amur River. 

XEEFEB, Samuel (1811-96). A Canadian 
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civU engineer. He was bom at Thorold, Ontario, 
and after an education for the profession of 
civil engineer obtained government employment 
in the Province of Queb^ and in 1841--53 was 
chief engineer of the Board of Public Works. 
Besides the regular work of responsible posi- 
tions in connection with the GrtJid Trunk Rail- 
way, he was Deputy Commissioner of Public 
Works and an oilicial inspector of Canadian 
railways. He was among the first to urge the 
construction of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, made 
a survey for that purpose in 1852, and took part 
in building the first suspension bridge at Ni- 
agara Falls, which was completed in 1809. For 
this he w'as awarded a diploma and gold medal 
at the Pans Exposition of 1878 In 1872 he 
made a survey for the Bale Verte Canal In 
1857 he became resident engineer of the Grand 
Trunk Railway and had charge of the division 
between Montreal and Kingston. In 1880 the 
Conservative government of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald made him a member of the commission 
to inquire into the condition and progress of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the construction 
of which w'as then being pushed. The commis- 
sion s report in 1882 was so satisfactory that 
fu rther parliamentary inquiry was prevented. 

XEEFEB, Tuomas Coltrin (1821-1914). 
A Canadian civil engineer. He was born at 
Thorold, Ontario, and was educated at Upper 
Canada (^ollege, Toronto. He was first employed 
on the Erie (^anal and afterward on the Welland 
Canal (1841), where he remained until 1845, 
when he was placed in charge of the Ottawa 
River works. In 1850 he was employed by the 
government to make a survey of the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence and to explore the region be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and the headwaters of 
the St John for the purpose of establishing in- 
tercolonial communication by canal or railway. 
Subsequently he made surveys for the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and he prepared the report and 
plans which resulted in the building of the Vic- 
toria Bridge across the St. Lawrence at Mon- 
treal. He served as a commissioner from Canada 
at the international exhibitions in London in 
1851 and in 1862 and in Paris in 1878. In the 
latter year he was created C.M.G. In 1869-70 
he published a series of letters advocating the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
He was appointed to determine upon the prac- 
ticability of a ship canal between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic and on this question 
published a monograph in 1894. Keefer brought 
about the change on Canadian railways from the 
narrow gau|^ to the standard gauge. In 1887 
he was president of the Canadian, and in 1888 
president of the American Society of Civil En- 
gin^rs and in 1898-99 president of the Royal 
Society of Canada. His publications include. 
Philosophy of Railways (1849); The Influence 
of the Canals of Canada, on her Agriculture 
(1850) ; Report on the Victoria Bridge (1853) ; 
Canadian Waterways from the Great Lakes to 
th e Atla ntic (1893). 

KJK kL (led. kjolr, Dan. kjol^ Swed. kol, keel). 
In wooden ships the ked is a construction at 
rectangular section made up of timbers scarfed 
and bolted together; it is the first part of the 
ship to be laid upon the building blocks, hence 
the term “laying of the keel” is synonymous 
with beginning the actual construction of a 
ship. It extends from the stempost (or rudder- 
post in wood-built single-screw steamers) to the 
forefoot, where it is joined to the stem by the 


gripe and ajiron. In iron and steel steamers 
the keel consists of the vertical keel plates and 
the fiat ked plates, the latter being usually re- 
ferred to as the keel The vertical keel is in- 
ternal and in vessels having double bottoms ex- 
tends from the bottom plating or fiat keel to 
the inner bottom. Iron and steel sailing ships 
and some steamers have external bar or hollow 
keels. In all kinds of vessels the keel is one 
of the principal longitudinal ties holding the 
ship together and stiffening her in the direction 
of her length. To reduce the angle of roll in 
modern men-of-war, bilge keels are fitted These 
consist of plating extending longitudinally like 
an external keel, but at the turn of the bil^, 
for about three-fifths the length amidships. T^e 
section of this ked is usually that of a very 
acute iRoscdes triangle with its base against 
the ship’s bottom; the sides consist of plating, 
and the space inside is ordinarily fillra with 
wo€m1. (fk*e Bilge ) Instead of using bilge 
keels, merchant vessels are usually steadied by 
keeping their righting moment (see Sitipbitild- 
ing) fairly weak by means of arrangements of 
cargo and water ballast A false keel is a fac- 
ing of timber spiked to the main ked to pro- 
tect it. Docking keds are side keels occasion- 
ally placed on ships (especially heavily armored 
ones) for convenience in docking They receive 
ihe upward thrust of bilge shores and distribute 
it along the bottom so that there is no danger 
of bending in the bottom plating or warping or 
bending the frames. Keel blocks are the short 
built-up piles of timber on which the keel of a 
ship rests in building or when in a dry-dock. 

XEEO^EB, James Edwabd (1857-1900). An 
American astronomer, liom at La Salle, 111., and 
educated at Johns Hopkins University, from 
which he graduated in 1881. lie took part in 
the solar eclipse expedition to Colorado (1878) 
and four years afterward in the Mount Whitney 
expedition. After a year at the Allegheny 
(Pa ) Observatory he went to Germany and 
studied under Quincke in Heideliierg and Von 
Helmholtz m Berlin He was appointed as- 
sistant in the Lick Observatory in 1886 and two 
years later became its astronomer. In 1898 he 
succeeded Holden as director of the Lick Obser- 
vatory after nine years at the head of the Al- 
legheny Observatory Keeler’s greatest work 
was in spectroscopy, his most notable achieve- 
ments in this field being the accurate* determina- 
tion of the wave length of the fundamental 
green ray of the nebular spectrum and the 
demonstration, by means of the spectroscope, of 
the truth of Maxwell’s theory regarding the 
meteoric constitution of the rings of Saturn. 
He wrote Spectroscopic Obsertations of Rebuke 
(1894) and many contributions to the Astro- 
physical Journal, of which he was coeditor, and 
to the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

XEE^LEY, Lesue (1836-1900). An Ameri- 
can physician, originator of the Keelcy Cure. 
He was bom in St. Ijawrence Co., N. Y., grad- 
uated at the Rush Medical College, Chicago, in 
1863, and later entered the Federal army as a 
surgeon. At the close of the war he removed 
to Dwi^t, 111., where he began the practice of 
his profession. Here in 1880 he opened a sana- 
torium for persons addicted to the immoderate 
use of alcohol and opium. His cure consisted 
of a secret preparation, which he said contained 
bichloride of gold; and such was his success that 
he was able to form a company which founded 
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similar sanatoriiims in other parts of the coun- 
try Dr. Keeley claimed that, when his medi- 
cine was administered according to his direc- 
tions, it had no injurious effects and that 05 
per cent of the patients treated were permanently 
cured. Besides his The Morphine Eater, or From 
Bondage to Freedom (1881), he published nu- 
merous articles in the periodical press 

KEEIiEY, 3£b8. Mabt Anne (1805 or 1806- 
90). An English comic actress, the wife of 
Robert Keeley (q.v.). Bom in Ipswich, she 
made her appearance as Miss Goward (hi'r 
maiden name) in Dublin in 1823 In 182.5 she 
went to London, soon becoming a member of 
the company at Covent Garden, with Mr. Keeley, 
to whom she was married in 1829. Among the 
parts in which she won her great popularity 
were Nerissa in The Merchant of Venice (1830), 
Smike in Nicholas Nicklehy (1837), Jack Shep- 
pard (1838), Saircy Gamp (1844), and Betty 
Martin (18.5.5). In 1836-37 the Keeleys visited 
America with great success. From 1844 to 1847 
they managed the Lyceum, where their produc- 
tion of The Cricket on the Hearth ran for over 
a year The last 40 years of her life were passed 
chiefly in retirement On her ninetieth birthday 
a public reception was given her at the Lyceum. 
She died in Ixmdon, March 12, 1809 Consult. 
I-.ewes, On ictofs and the Art of Acting (New 
York, 1878) , Scott, The Drama of Yesterday 
and To-day (I^ndon, 1890) ; Goodman, The 
Keeleys on the Stage and off (ib., 1895). 

keeley, RonKRT (1793-1869). An English 
comedian. He was bom in London, where he ap- 
peared, after playing in the provinces, in 1818. 
During the following years he became a great 
favorite as Jemmy Green in Tom and Jerry, Mr. 
Bounceable in What Eaie I Done? Peter Pall 
Mall in The Pi isoner of War, and in many other 
popular pi eel's lie was most effective m the 
character of comic suffering or stupidity. His 
Touchstone was evcellent, and he nmde an ad- 
mirable Sir Andrew Aguecheck when, with 
Charles Kean, at the Princess's Theatre in 1850, 
he revived Tirelfth Night. He died in London 
(*onsult Marston, Ovr Recent Actors (London, 
1890), and authorities referred to under Keeley, 
Mbs. Mary Akni 

KEEl/HAXIL'INQ. A punishment for- 
merly inflicted in the British and Netherlands 
navies for certain very serious offenses. By 
means of whips or tackles, usually on the fore- 
yard arms, the offender was hauled from one side 
of the ship to the other (or from one yard to 
the other) underneath the keel, being made to 
si nk by weights attachisl to his feet. 

XEe^LINO islands, or Cocos. A group 
of 23 small coral islands belonging to Great 
Britain and situated in the Indian Ocean, in 
lat. 12* 4' to 12* 13' S and long 96* 50' E, 
500 miles southwest of Java (Map: World, 
L 30). Products are coconuts and coconut oil. 
The islands were discovered by Captain Keeling 
in 1609, studied by Darwin in 1836 and Dr H. O. 
Forbes in 1878. The British acquired them in 
1856 Pop., 1911, 749, mostly Malays It was 
off these islands that the German cruiser Emden 
was destroyed by the Australian cmiser Sydney 
in the Europ^n MTar which started in 1914. 
See War in Kubope. 

KEELSON, kePson ( Swed. kolsvin, Dan. 
kfdlsvin, Norw kjblsvxll, keelson, from Swed 
kdl, Dan., Norw. kjol, keel -f svill, Icel svill, 
sytl, AS. syll, Eng. stll; influenced in Swed., 
Dui. by popular confusion with svin, Goth 


sirexn, OHG., AS. stein, Ger. Sdhwein, Eng. 
sivine). In wooden vessels, a constraction of 
timber similar to the keel, but resting on the 
floor timbers directly above the keel and bolted 
to it, thus gripping the floor timbers firmly in 
place. Side keelsons or hilge keelsons are smaller 
than the main keelson and placed out towards 
the turn of the bilge Sister keelsons are side 
keelsons close up to the main keelson and bolted 
to it as well as to the floor-timbers and garboard 
strakes 

KEELY MOTOR. A machine purporting to 
furnish motive jiower at a minimum e.Kpenditure 
of energy. It began to attract attention in 1874 
and for several years excited wide interest Its 
inventor, John W Keely, a carp«»nter who was 
bom in Philadelphia in 1837 and died there 
Nov. 18, 1898, made many startling claims and 
predictions for the success of his motors, as- 
serting that they were dcstini'd to revolutionize 
mechanics Several hundrc*d thousand dollars 
Avere subscrilied for the stock of the company 
formed to control tlie invention, and, while the 
nature of the machine was kept a carefully 
guarded secret, it was widely exploiti'd and at- 
tracted considerable attention Various exhi- 
bitions were given, ivitli some remarkable fea- 
tures; but the promised developments never ap- 
peared, and after the inventor's death the fraud 
was thoroughly exposed, it being shown that the 
force was supplied a hidden compressed-air 
apparatus 

KEEN, Dora (1871- ). An American 

traveler and Alpinist, also a social and educa- 
tional worker She was born in Philadelphia, 
a daughter of the surgeon W. W. Keen. After 
graduating from Bryn Mawr College m 1896, 
she held various responsible civic positions in 
Philadelphia, helping to bring about important 
reforms. In her travels she covered the North 
American continent from Alaska to Panama, 
both coasts of South America and the interior 
of the southern portion, eastern, western, and 
southern Asia and northern Africa; and she 
made numerous visits to Europe. Her activity 
as an Alpinist began witli eight ascents of first- 
class peaks in the Alps in 1909-10. In the mid- 
summer of 1911 her inadequately outfitted ex- 
pedition, hastily organized for the ascent of 
Mount Blackburn (16,140 feet) in Alaska, was 
unsuccessful, but, returning early in 1912, with 
only local prospectors for companions, she ac- 
complished the first ascent of this sub- Arctic 
peak. Out of 33 days which the party spent 
entirely on glaciers, for 20 they were without 
tents, sleeping in snow caves at low tempera- 
tures; and for 10 days they had only candles 
for fuel. This expedition was immediately fol- 
lowed by a journey of 300 miles on foot and by 
open, camp-built boat across the Alaskan wilder- 
ness to tne Yukon River, for 125 miles the 
route lay over Skolai Pass, which Miss Keen 
was the first woman ever to cross. In 1914, 
with three men, she made scientific observations 
of the ^ciers of Harriman and Coll^ fiords. 
Prince William Sound, Alaska, and made the 
first exploration of the Harvard Glacier, reach- 
ing its sources (6100 feet). Miss Keen con- 
tributed numerous articles to popular and geo- 
graphical magazines and lectur^ on her ex- 
periences. She became a fellow of the Royal 
G eograph ical Society, London, in 1914. 

KEEN, William Williams (1837- ) 

An eminent American surgeon. He was bom 
in Philaddphia and studied at Brown Univer- 
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Bity, where he gr^uated in 1869. After a 
three years’ course in Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, he served as an assistant surgmn 
in the Federal army during part of the CivU 
War. For two years he studi^ abro^ return- 
ing in 1860 to Philadelphia to practice and to 
lecture on anatomical subjects in Jefferson Medi- 
cal College He was in charge of the Philadel- 
phia School of Anatomy during 1866-76, was 
professor of artistic anatomy in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts in 1876-90, pro- 
fessor of surgery in the Woman’s Medical Col- 
1^ in 1884-89, and thereafter, until his retire- 
ment in 1907, professor of surgery in Jefferson 
Medical College. A specialist in the surgery of 
the brain and nervous system, Dr. Keen was 
among the first in the United States to perform 
successfully new and difficult operations in this 
field. He received honorary degrees from Jef- 
ferson Medical College and Brown, Northwest- 
ern, Toronto, Edinburgh, Yale, St. Andrews, 
Grcifswald, and Upsala universities, and served 
as president of the American Surgical Associa- 
tion (1898), the American Medical Association 
(1900), the Congress of American Physicians 
and Surgeons (1903), and the American Philo- 
sophical Society (after 1907). In 1914, at a 
meeting of the International Surgical Associa- 
tion, he was elected president for the meeting 
of 1917. After 1894 he was foreign correspond- 
ing member of the Socidt^ de Chirurgie de 
Paris, the Soci4t6 Beige de Chirurgie, and the 
Clinical Society of London, honorary fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England, the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Chirurgie, the Italian 
Surgical Society, tiie Palermo Surreal Society, 
and the Berliner Medicmische Gesellschaft; and 
associate fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. He published : Climcal Charts 
of the Human Body (1870); Early History of 
Practical Anatomy (1875); Surgicid Complica- 
tions and Sequels of Typhoid Fever (1898); 
Addresses and Other Papers (1905); Animal 
Experimentation and Medical Progress (1914); 
also an edition of Heath* s Practical Anatomy 
(1870), the American edition of Chray*s Anatomy 
(1887), the American Text-Book of Surgery 
(1899, 1903), and Keen's System of Surgery 
(1905-13). 

KEENE. A city and the county seat of 
Cheshire Co., N. H, 43 miles (direct) southwest 
of Concord, on the Ashuclot River, and on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad (Map: New Hamp- 
shire, E 8) . It is within 12 miles of Monadno^ 
Mountain, is situated on a plain surrounded by 
lofty hills, and has broad and well-shaded 
streets, a State normal school, Elliot City Hos- 
pital, and a public library. The city has also 
a number of parks, covering altogether almut 
220 acres. Keene is noted for its manufactures 
of woodenware; it has several chair, furniture, 
pail, and tub factories, shops of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, a pottery, shoe factory, woolen 
miU, glue works, toy, ceuuloid-comh, and wood- 
heel factories, a granite-cutting plant, and door, 
saii^, and blind factories. The water works are 
own^ by the munidpality. Pop., 1900, 9165; 
1910, 10,068; 1914, 10,451; 192(), 11,210. Set- 
tled under the authority of Massachusetts in 
1734, Keene was known as Upper Ashuelot until 
it was incorporated in 1753 by New Hampshire 
under its present name. It was charterea as a 
city in 1874 Consult Hale, Annals of the Town 
of Keene from 1790 to 1815 (Keene, N. H., 1861 ), 


and Griffin, History of the Town of Keene (ib.» 
19 04). 

KEENE, Chables Saicuel (1823-91). An 
English pen-and-ink humorous artist, bom at 
Hornsey. Wliile working in an architect’s of- 
fice, for which he had given up his father’s 
profession of law, he spent all his spare time in 
doing water colors of historical and nautical 
subjects, which his mother sold. The architect’s 
office he soon forsook for wood engraving, in 
which he served a five years* apprenticeship His 
first independent work was for the IllusUated 
London Neics, but it was Punch that made his 
reputation and with which ho was closely con- 
nected from 1861. After 1872 Keene was much 
helped by the notes and sketches of humorous 
incidents made by his friend Joseph CrawhaU. 
For the magazine Once a Week, started in 1859, 
he did illustrations to Charles Reade’s Cloister 
and the Hearth and George Meredith’s Evan 
Harrington. He stands first among English 
pen-and-ink artists, obtaining his effects with- 
out forcing. His etc'hings, only 50 in number 
and mostly for private cii dilation, also rank 
high. Consult* C. J. Keene, Four Hundied Pic- 
tures of our People, sketches from Punch (Lon- 
don, 1888); G. S. Layard, Infe and Letters of 
Chatles Keene (ib., 1892) ; The Work of Charles 
Keene, with introduction by Joseph Pennell 
( New Y ork, 1897). 

KEENE, Lauba (^ 820-73) The stage 
name of Mary Moss, an actress, who was bom in 
England, but who completed hei career in Amer- 
ica. Her greatest success before coming to this 
r*oimtry was as Pauline in The Lady of Lyons 
(in London, 1851) She left England in 1852 
and went, by nay of tlie United States, where 
she made her first appearance m New York, on 
Sept. 20, 1852, to Australia In ]8.’>5 slie re- 
turned to New York and about a year later she 
opened there a playhouse bearing hei own name. 
Her most celebrate production ivas Our Amer- 
ican Cousin, which she brought out in 1858, with 
Joseph Jefferson as Asa Trenchard and E A. 
Sothem as Lord Dundreary. She afterward 
toured with it, and it was during one of her 
presentations of this play in 1865 that Presi- 
dent Lincoln was assassinated. Most of the last 
10 years of her career she continued to direct 
her traveling company. As a star, she was very 
successful, especially in melodramatic pieces. 
Miss Keene was twice married — to H. W. Tay- 
lor in 1847 and to John Lutz 10 years later. 
She died at Montclair, N. J., Nov. 4, 1873. Con- 
sult Creahan, The Ijife of Laura Keene (Phila- 
delphia, 1897) 

KEEN^EB, John Chbistian (1819-1906). 
An American bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, born in Baltimore, Md. He 
graduated with the first class from Wesleyan 
University in 1835, entered the Methodist min- 
istry in 1843, and when the church was divided 
in 1844 remained with the Church South. For 
nearly 20 years he was pastor of churches in 
New Orleans, and from 1866 to 1870 edited the 
New Orleans Christian Advocate. In 1870 he 
was elected Bishop. He was the author of Post 
Oak Circuit (1857; 13th thousand, 1876), pub- 
lished anonymously. He was highly esteemed 
by Jefferson Davis 

KEENER, William Albebt (1866-1913). 
An Americvi jurist and legal scholar, bom at 
Augusta, Ga. He graduated from Emory Col- 
lem in 1874 and from Harvard Law School in 
1^7. Admitted to the New York bar, he later 
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served as justice of the Supreme Court of that 
State. At Harvard he was assistant professor 
of law in 1883-88 and Story professor in 1888- 
90, and at Columbia University professor of 
law in 1890-92, Kent professor from then until 
1902, and dean of the Law School from 1891 
to 1901. He wrote a Treatise on the Law of 
Quasi-Contracts (1893), and edited a selection 
of cases on the law of contracts, private corpora- 
tions, and quasi contracts, and on equity juris- 
prudence. 

KEEP. In mediseval fortification, the central 
and principal tower or building of a castle, and 
that to which the garrison retired, as a lart re- 
sort, when the outer ramparts had fallen. See 
CA81I.E 

KEEP, Robebt Pobter (1844-1904). An 
Ameiican educator and author He was bom 
at Farmington, Conn., and graduattni from Yale 
University in 1805. After two yeais as an in- 
structor at Yale, he was, during 1869-71, United 
States Consul at the Piraeus, the harbor town of 
Athens, Greece After his return he engaged in 
teaching at Williston Seminary, Easthanipton, 
Mass, and in 1885 he was appointed principal 
of the fr€*e academy at Norwich, Conn In 1003 
he lK»came principal of Miss Porter’s School for 
Girls at Farmiii^on, Conn He was the author 
of a translation of Autenrieth’s Homeric Dic- 
tionary (1876, Liter (kIk ) • from He- 

rodotus (1870) ; Essential Uses of the Moods in 
Greek and Latin (1882) . Homer's Iltadf books 
i-vi (1883); Greek Lessons (188.'») 

KEEP, William John (1842-1018). An 
American manufacturer of stoics and of test- 
ing machines, bora at Ohcrlin, Ohio, where he 
studied in the college between 1858 and 1864 
In 1865 he graduated in civil engineering from 
Union College. lie then eiigagcHl in tlie manu- 
fnctuie of stoves and in 1884 became superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Stc»\e Company In 
1885 he di'^covered the relation iK'tween shrink- 
age and the chemical composition of cast iron, 
and to determine this he devised the system of 
Keep’s Test, or Mechanical Analysis. He was 
a vice president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1994-06 He is author 
of Cast Iron (15)02). 

KEEPER OP THE GREAT SEAIi. See 

G reat Seai^^ 

KEEWATIN, ke-wd'tin A former district 
of Canada lying immediately west of Hudson 
Bay and extending north to the Arctic Ocean. 
By recent legislation the area was distributed 
to the provinces of Manitoba (q.v ) and On- 
tario (qv ) at the south and to Northwest Ter- 
ritories (qv ) at the north The name was of 
Indian ori gin, signifying ‘northwest wind’ 

KEEWATIN, ke-wil'tin. A town in Kenora 
District, Ontario, Canada, on the Lake of the 
Woods and on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
130 miles east of Winnipeg (Map. Ontario, 
F 8) There is a park at Keewatin Beach. 
There are lumber and boat-building industries. 
Fine hunting and fishing are to be had in the 
vicinity The town is a well-known summer 
resort. Pop., 1901, 1156; 1911, 1242. 

KEEP, or EL-KEPP, el-k?f'. A strongly for- 
tified town in the northwestern part of Tunis, 
about 125 miles south-southwest of the city of 
Tunis. It is an important stratc^c point and 
a commercial centre, writh a considerable trade 
in grain and olives Its citadel on a rodey 
height above the town is occupied by a French 
garrison. The town dates from a Phcenician- 
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Numidian colony which became the Roman Sicca 
Veneris It contains a ruined temple of Venus 
and several ancient Roman remains and is the 
seat of a geographical and archaBological societe. 
Pop., 6500. -IS / 

K E F IR, or TTRP TTTR , 

kfif'Sr (Caucasian, 
from Turk. Lai/, delight). A fermented bever- 
age made from milk and similar to kumiss 
(q.v.). It is made in the Caucasus and has been 
introduced into Europe and America, where it 
is prescribed for invalids. In fhe United States 
cow’s milk alone is commonly used, although a 
mixture of milk and buttermilk is sometimes 
employed. The true kefir fermentation is induced 
by kefir grains, which are hard, yellowish aggre- 
gations about the size of a pea and contain sev- 
eral yeast cells and a number of lactic acid 
bacilli At the proper temperature the fer- 
mentation is completed in two or three days. 
Frequent shaking prevents the rising of the 
cream and later the formation of lumps of 
curd. A part of the milk sugar is broken up 
into alcohol, carbonic-acid gas, and lactic acid; 
but tile casein is apparently not dianged, as it 
is in the case of kumiss Good kefir should be 
effervescent It contains about 0.75 per cent 
of alcohol and 1 pei cent of lactic acid, to- 
gether with the constituents of normal milk in 
slightly diminished proportions Kefir is richer 
in albuminoids than kumiss, contains less alco- 
hol, and 18 less add. As a remedy for lung 
diseases, stomach disorders, amemia, and glandu- 
lar tuberculosis, kefir is held in high lepute by 
the Caucasians, and its therapeutical value has 
lately lieen recognized by the medical profession 
also, especially in intestinal putrefaction, in 
auto-intoxication, and in stimulating nutiition 
in deb ility. 

KEGONqSA, IJiEi:. One of the so-called Four 
L akes (qv ) of Wisconsin. 

KEHAHA, k6-hfi^m&. See Curse of Ke- 
itama, The 

KEI, kii, or KEY ISLANDS. A group of 
islands in tlie eastern part of the Banda Sea, 
East Indian Archipelago, situated in lat. 6®-6® 
S and aliout long. 133® E. (Map: East Indies, 
H 7) It is composed of the islands of Great 
Kei and Little Kei and a number of islets, with 
a total area estimated at 572 souare miles With 
the exception of Great Kei, which is mountain- 
ous and volcanic, the islands of the group are 
low and of coral formation They arc all well 
wooded and fertile Teakwood is found in 
abundance. The group belongs to the Dutch, 
forming a part of the Residency of Amboina. 
Pop. (est), 23,000, chiefiy natives of New 
G uine a and Malays 

KEIPER, kiTer, Joseph Warren (1836- 
). An American soldier and politician, 
born in Clark Go., Ohio. He was educated at 
Antioch College and in 1856 settled in Spring- 
field, Ohio, where ho began to study law Two 
years later he was admitted to the bar, but at 
the outbreak of the Civil War gave up his prac- 
tice to accept a commission as major of the Third 
Ohio Infantry, and rose to the brevet rank of 
major general of volunteers in 1865. During 
Lee’s last campaign General Keifer’s troops were 
among those which compeUed the surrender of 
Ewell’s corps at Sailor’s Creek, and General 
Keifer received the surrender of Commodore 
Tucker and the Marine Brigade, which number^ 
about 2000 men. At the close of the war he de- 
clined a commission as lieutenant colonel of the 
Twenty-sixth United States Infantry. He serv^ 
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in the Ohio State Senate in 1868-69, held a num- 
ber of offices in the Grand Army of Ihe Bepub- 
lie, was chosen a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in 1876, and the same year 
was sent to Congress, of which body he con- 
tinued to be a member until 1883. During the 
last two years he was Speaker of the House. In 
1873 he was elected president of the Lagonda 
(Ohio) National Bank. At the outbreak of the 
Spani^-American War he was commissioned a 
major general of volunteers and for a time com- 
manded the Seventh Corps, encamped near Ha- 
vana He wrote Slavery and Four Years of 
War (2 vols, 1900). 

KEIGHLEY, kehl. A municipal borough in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the 
Aire, 17 miles west-northwest of Bradford (Map: 
England, E 3). It has important manufactures 
of worsted, machines, tools, and paper A me- 
chanics’ institute, opened in 1870, contains a 
flourishing art school and museum. The Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal connects it with Hull. Its 
growth is due to its manufacturing enterprise 
and dates largely from its incorporation in 1882 
It has three parks, a free Carnegie library, and 
owns its water, gas, tramways, artisans’ dwell- 
ings and other house property, baths and wash- 
houses, and a cemetery It was incorporated in 
1882 with a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 coun- 
cil ors. Pop, 1901, 41,564, 1911, 43,487. 

KEIGHTLEY, ket'li, Thomas (1789-1872). 
An Irish author, bom in County ^Idare He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, settled 
in London in 1824, and devoted himself to lit- 
erary work. Among his numerous publications 
are: Fairy Mythology (1828, Bohn’s Library, 
1850) , Tales and Popular Fictions (1834) ; My- 
thology of Ancient Qreece and Italy ( 1831 ) ; 
creditable histories of Greece (1835), of Rome 
(1836), of England (1837-39), of the Roman 
Empire (1840), and of India (1846-47); Ufe, 
Opinions, and Writings of John Milton (1865) ; 
Shakcspeaie Expositor (1867), The Crusaders 
(1834), Secret Societies of the Middle Ages 
(1837), which was published anonymoudy and 
against the author’s wishes. 

KISIKI, kil^d, or HirorsiTBABni, shtOts’- 
bflsh-I (1837—1902). A Japanese statesman. 
Shogun of Japan, and “the last of the Tycoons ” 
He was the seventh son of the famous Nariaki, 
Daimyo of Mito and chief of the party opposed to 
foreign intercourse when the Townsend Harris 
Treaty of 1858 forced this issue upon the Yeddo 
government and the daimyos. In his eleventh 
yenr K^iki was adopted into the feudal house of 
Hitotsubashi in Yoad(f, and at 15 took the name 
of Yoshinobu, or, as the Chinese characters rep- 
resenting the name are pronounced, E4iki. 
When the childless Shogun lyesada was looking 
about for an heir, the candidacy of K5iki was 
niged by his father and a large following of the 
daimyos, because of his abilities, populanty, and 
nearness of relationship to the TokuoLwa, (q v.) 
or shogunal family, and because urou^ nim 
they hoped to keep Japan isolated from foreign 
contact, and thus uphold the dignity and sacred- 
nesB of the land; but the Premier li (q.v.) ap- 
pointed lydmochi, of the house of Kii ; but after 
the assassination of li, K6iki was appointed the 
young Shogun’s guardian. He arrived in Kyoto 
Marc^ 1, 1863, hieing expected to lead an army 
to expel the foreigners from the country, tiie 
Emperor also making him chief guardian m his 
own person, at a time when the Ghoshu ^^lansmen 


were about to attack the city and carry off the 
Mikado. K6iki avoided factions and endeavored 
to steer his way clear amid multiplying com- 
plications. He summoned the daimyos to a de- 
liberative assembly in Kyoto to consider the 
situation. When the Shogun lydmochi died of 
kak’ke, Aug. 8, 1866, the court conferred upon 
K5iki the headship of the Tokugawa family. 
One of the most notable events of the new r^ime 
was the repeal of the old ordinance forbidding 
Japanese to leave the country On the 9th of 
November, 1867, he resigned the office of Sho- 
gun, a post he had been very unwillmg to ac- 
cept, but, leaving Kyoto Jan 3, 1868, fHter the 
coup d’etat (Jan 3, 1868), which changed the 
whole system of administration and placed a new 
government in power, subject to the Mikado only, 
he was later recalled from Osaka by the Mikado 
and the new government, who assured him of 
their friendship With his army he set out on 
January 27, but his troops weie defeated at 
Fushimi. K6iki fled to Yeddo, first notifying 
the foreign ministers then in Osaka that he was 
no longer able to give them any protection. Ar- 
rived at Yeddo, he decided to submit to the 
Mikado and requested his supporters to do the 
same His submission was accepted, pardon was 
granted, and he retired to Shicuuoka. His pri- 
vate name was Ichido Consult E W. Clement, 
“Last of the Shoguns,” in Open Court, vol. 
x xviii (Chicago, 1914) 

KEIL, kil, Heinbich Gottfried Theodor 
(1822-04) A German classical scholar, bom 
at Gressow, near Wismar. After studying at the 
universities of Gbttingen and Bonn, he spent 
two years (1844-46) in investigating the manu- 
scripts preserved in the libraries of Italy. In 
1859 he was made professor of classical pliilol- 
ogy at Erlangen and from 1869 until his death 
filled a similar chair at the University of Halle 
He is celebrated chiefly for his remarkable criti- 
cal edition of the Orammatici Latini (1855- 
80); of the seven volumes, five were done by 
Keil, while the two on Priscian were by Hertz. 
His other well-known works are editions of the 
Epistulcc of Pliny the Younger (1853: 2d ed., 
1870, with index by Mommsen) ; Varro’s Rerum 
Rusticarum lAbri Tree, with commentary ( 1882- 
84) ; and Cato’s De Agri Cultura (1892 et seq ). 
Consult Sandys, A History of Classical Scholar- 
sh ip, vol. iii (Cambridge, 1908). 

KEIL, JoHARN Karl Friedrich (1807-88). 
A Lutheran theologian, born in Lanterbach, near 
Oelsnitz, Saxony. He was educated at Dorpat 
and Berlin and returned in 1833 to teach Old 
and New Testament exegesis and Oriental lan- 
guages at the former university, where he re- 
mained until his retirement to I^ipzig, with a 
pension, in 1858. He was joint editor of com- 
mentaries upon various books of the Old Testa- 
ment (1861-67), which exhausted several Ger- 
man editions and were also translated into Eng- 
lish. He had published previously: Dcr Tempel 
Salomes (1839); Lehrhuch der historisch-hriti- 
schen EMeitung in die Schnften des alten Tes- 
taments (1855); Handbuch der hihhschen Ar- 
ch aologi e (1868-59). 

KEIH, kfm Karl Theodor (1825-78). A 
German Ihrotestant theolonan. He was bom at 
Stuttgart and studied under F. C Baur at the 
University of Tiibingen (1843-47), devoting him- 
self to philosophy, ecclesiastical history, and 
biblical critidsm. Having successively been tutor 
at Ulm and at Tfibingen, vicar at Stuttgart, 
deacon and archdeacon at Esdingen (1856-4i9), 
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he became professor of historical theology at the 
University of Zurich m 1860 and at Giessen in 
1873. He was prominent among the liberal the- 
ologians of Germany and published several vol- 
umes on the history of the Reformation in 
Swabia, but is chiefly remembered as the author 
of the Oeschichte Jesu von 'ifazara (3 vols., 
1867-72), one of the best works on the life of 
Christ from a rationalistic point of view An 
English translation of it was published under 
the title JesuH of Nazareth, and the National 
Life of I srael (6 vols, 1873-82) 

KEIB-HABDIE, k^r'-hai/dl, James. Eng- 
lish labor leader. See Habdie 

KEISEB, kl^z^r, REmuABD (1674-1739). A 
German composer, born at Teuchem, near Weis- 
senfels He received his early musical education 
from his father and later perfected at the Tho- 
masschule and the University of Leipzig His 
first success, Ismene, produced when he was but 
18 years of age, was followed one year later by 
the opera Bastltus, which established his repu- 
tation and li*d to his removal to Hamburg, then 
the leading operatic centre of Germany. He 
wrote about 120 operas duiing the 45 years of 
his residence there and is most remarkable for 
his richness in melodic invention While for 
the vast majority of his operas he used the 
stereotyped subjects dealing with Greek mythol- 
ogy, he was the first German to use also popu- 
lar contemporary subjects (often obscene). In 
1728, after his return from Copenhagen, where 
for six years he had acted as musical director 
to the King, he was appointed canon and cantor 
of Rt Catharine’s Church, Hamburg. His com- 
positions include oratorios, cantatas, passion 
music, and considerable secular and chamber 
music. 

KEITH, keth. A Scottish historical house 
which first appears on record during the latter 
half of the twelfth century. It took its name 
from the lands of Keith in East Lothian, to 
which the office of the King's marischal was at- 
tached. About H.'jR Sir William Keith was 
created Earl Marischal and Lord Keith His 
house reached its highest power in the person 
of his great-great-grandson, the fourth Earl, 
who was a member of the Privy Council in the 
reign of Mary Queen of Scots, and by marriage 
with his kinswoman, the coheiress of inverugie, 
nearlv doubled the family domains, which now 
included lands in seven shires. These vast pos- 
sessions passed to his grandson George, the 
fifth Earl, who in 1503 founded the Marischal 
College in the University of Aberdeen. After 
adding the lands of the ancient abliey of Deer 
to his estates, misfortunes fell upon the house 
and within less than a century Dunnottar was 
in ruins and its lord a landless exile. At the 
age of 22, George, the tenth and last Earl Mari- 
B^al, took part, with his younger brother 
James, in the rising of 1715 He was attainted, 
and his estates were forfeited, but he himself 
escaped abroad, where he rose to distinction in 
the Prussian seryice. His communication to 
the British government of a political secret 
which he learned when Prussian Ambassador at 
Madrid procured his pardon in 1759 A year 
or two afterward he revisited Scotland and 
bought back part of the family estates, but re- 
fused the prolTered restoration of the family 
titles. He speedily returned to Prussia and died 
there in 1778 at the age of 86. His brother, 
who had risen in the Prussian service to the 
rank of field marshal, fell at Hochkirch in 1768 


(See Keith, Jambs.) Neither having any issue, 
^e direct male line of the house came to an 
end. Consult: Buchan, The Ancient and Nohle 
Family of Keith (Peterhead, 1820) , Taylor, The 
Great Historic Families of Scotland (London, 
1887 ) ; Sir Robert Douglas, Peerage of Scotland 
(2d ed, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1913). 

KEITH, Alexander (1791-1880). A Free 
Church of Scotland divine He was bom at 
Keith Hall, Aberdeenshire, Nov. 30, 1791, edu- 
cated in Aberdeen; was a minister of the Es- 
tablished church until the disruption in 1843, 
when he joined the Free church Hi^ principal 
work, Evidence of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion Derived from the Literal Fulfillments 
of Prophecy (1828), has passed through 40 edi- 
tions and b^n translated into several languages 
It was followed by The Signs of the Times 
(1832); Demonstration of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion (1838); The Land of Israel 
(1843), The Harmony of Prophecy (1851). 
TTiese books represent a literal interpretation 
of prophecy now largely laid aside. With a 
deputation from the Church of Scotland, he vis- 
it^ Palestine to make researches respecting the 
condition of the Jews and published a Narrative 
of the Mission to the Jexos (1841) This has 
bf^n illustrated by his son. Dr. G H Keith, of 
Edinburgh, who accompanied him in his tour 
and was the first person to take daguerreotype 
views of the Holy Land. He died at Buxton, 
England, Feb 8, *1880 

KEITH, Arthur (1864- ). An Ameri- 

can geologist. He was bom at St Louis, Mo, 
and was ^ucated at Harvard University (A.B., 
1885; AM, 1886). In 1886-87 he was an as- 
sistant on the Massachusetts State Topographi- 
cal Survey He served as assistant from 1887 
to 1894, and thereafter as geologist, on the 
United States Geological Survey, and the re- 
sults of his investigations, dealing particularly 
with the structural and stratigraphic geology of 
the United States, are published in various bul- 
letins and reports of the Geological Survey. 

KEITH, Arthur ( ?- ). A British an- 

atomist and anthropologist He w'as educated 
at Aberdeen University, at University Collegi, 
I^ndon, and at Leipzig At the Royal CoUege 
of Surgeons he became museum conservator and 
Hunterian professor. In 1899-1902 he was sec- 
retary of the Anatomical Society of Great Brit- 
ain, in 1912-13 was president of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and in 1913 was made 
a fellow of the Royal Society. His most valu- 
able anatomical work was on the structure and 
functions of the heart. He was assistant editor 
of Treyes’s Surgical and Applied Anatomy, edited 
Hughes’s Ptactical Anatomy (1902), and pub- 
lished Introduction to the Study of Anthropoid 
Apes (1896), Human Embryology and Mor- 
phology (1901), Ancient Types of Man (1911), 
and Man: A History of the Human Body 
(1912). 

KEITH, Benjamin Franklin ( T-1914). An 
American theatrical manager, bom at Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H Until 1885 he was proprietor of 
a circus He then became part owner of the 
Gaiety Theatre in Boston, where he initiated 
the continuous-performance theatre. In 1006. 
with F. F. Proctor, he formed the Keith and 
Proctor Amusement Company, which soon con- 
trolled many vaudeville theatms throughout the 
United States. He also became president of the 
Unite d Boo king Office of America. 

KEITH, Gx(»ge (c.l639-1716>. A Church 
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of England divine and early miaaionary in Amer- 
ica. He waa bom near Aberdeen, at whoae nni- 
veraity he waa educated for the Preabyterian 
ministry About 1662, however, he adopted 
Quaker principlea and waa aaaociated with 
George Fox and Robert Barclay in public de- 
fenae of them. He came to America aoon after 
1684 and for aome yeara preached and prac- 
ticed the same doctrines Gradually aeparating 
from the Friends, he was denounced by William 
Penn as an apostate and, after endeavoring to 
organize a b^y of Christian (or Baptist) 
Quakers, entered the Church of England in 1700. 
His reasons for this step were considered so 
cogent that they ii^ere chosen for the first publi- 
cation of the newly organized Society for Pro- 
moting Christian !^owledge He was a zealous 
missionary for his new creed, traveling through 
the Northern Colonies (1702-04) and baptizing 
hundreds of Quakers. He returned to England 
in 1704 and was appointed rector of Edburton 
in Sussex in the next year He was a man of 
wide learning. In 1706 he published 4 Journal 
of Travels from New Hampshire to Cat atuck, on 
the Continent of North America He was also 
the author of a new method for calculating longi- 
tude, in Geography and Navigation Completed 
(1709) Consult R. Jones, The Quakers in the 
A merican Colonies (New York, 1911). 

KEITH, George Keith-Elpuinstone, Vis- 
count (1746-1823). A British admiral. The 
fifth son of the tenth Lord Elphinstone, he was 
bom at Elphinstone, Scotland, Jan 7, 1746. 
He entered the navy in his boyhood and served in 
the East Indies, China, and other parts of the 
world. He commanded the frigate Perseus at 
the battle of Bunker Hill in 1776, in the action 
at Fort Mifflin on the Delaware in 1777, and 
served on shore in 1780 at the reduction of 
Charleston, being actively employed in the in- 
tervals in intercepting American blockade mn- 
nera and privateers Within the decade of peace 
from 1783 to 1793 he sat in Parliament, first for 
Dumbarton and later for Stirlingshire. He 
served in the Mediterranean squadron under 
Jjord Hood at Toulon in 1793, was made a rear 
admiral in 1704, and in the following year was 
sent to operate against the Dutch colonics. In 
this expedition he was successful, taking posses- 
sion of Cape Colony, Ceylon, Cochin, Malacca, 
and the Molucca Islands and finally, in August, 
1796, capturing the Dutch squadron of West 
Africa. For these exploits he was elevated to 
the Irish peerage as Baron Keith of Stonehaven 
Marischal In 1800 he codperated with the Aus- 
trians in the capture of Genoa. From 1803 to 
1807 he was commander in chief in the North 
Sea and in 181.6 commanded the Channel fleet 
which prevented the escape of Napoleon I and 
led to his subsequent surrender to Captain Mait- 
land of the Bellerophon, In 1814 he was created 
Viscount Keith of the peerage of the United 
Kingdom. He died March 10, 1823, at Tully- 
allan, Perthshire, Scotland. Consult Allardyce, 
Memoir of the Honble G. K. Elphinstone, KM., 
Viscount Keith (London, 1882). 

KEITH, Jambs (1696-1758). A Scottish 
genera], best known as Marshal Keith The 
second son of William, ninth Earl Marischal of 
Scotland, and Lady Mary Dmmmond, daughter 
of the Earl of Perth, he was bom at the^gtle 
of Inverugie in Aberdeenshire on June 14, 1696, 
and educated for the legal profession at Edin- 
burgh University. Having subsequently decided 
to pursue a military career, he and his elder 
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brother George, Earl Marischal, took part, on 
the side of the house of Stuart, in the insurrec 
tion of 1715 and after its suppression were at- 
tainted. (See Keith, the house of.) Having 
effected his escape, Keith remained in France 
for some years, improvmg his knowledge of the 
military profession and waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining service In 1719, with his 
brother and other Scottish noblemen, he sailed 
on board the fleet which was fitt^ out by 
Cardinal Alberoni and the Spanish court for 
the invasion of Scotland The .lacobites were 
defeated at Glenshicl by the royal army, under 
General Wightman, and obliged to retrofit 
Keith escapS to the Continent. lie continue<l 
in the Spanish service, but as his expectations 
of promotion were repeatedly disappointed, in 
consequence of his film attachment to his reli- 
gion, he applied for a recommendation to the 
Russian government, which was immediately 
given, and he received from the Czar Peter 11 a 
commission as major general. He distinguished 
himself in the wars with the Turks and Swedes, 
particularly at the siege of Oczakov and the re- 
duction of the Aland Islands, but, finding the 
Russian sc^rvice in various respects disagreeable, 
he entered that of Prussia in 1747 King Fied- 
erick knew his merits and gave him the rank of 
field marshal From this time his name is assd- 
ciated with that of the King of Pmssia, \iho 
relied as much on the military genius of Keitli 
as he did on the diplomatic ability of his brother 
the Earl Marisc^hal Keith's talents became still 
more conspicuous upon the breaking out of the 
Seven Years* War He shared the doubtful for- 
tunes of the King before Prague and was pres- 
ent at the great victory of Rossbach and at the 
retreat from 01m utz When the Austrians under 
Daun, and the Prussians under their King, met 
at Ilochkireh on Oct 14, 1758, Keith eommnndi*d 
the right wing. The Prussian army was beaten, 
and Keith, surrounded and ovei whelmed bv 
numlxirs while endeavoring to force his way at 
the bayonet point, was shot through the heart 
His Ix^y was recognized by Count l.<acy, for- 
merly his scholar in the ait of war, and was 
buried at Hochkirch. Keith wrote a brief but 
interesting fragment of a memoir of his own 
life, commencing with the year 1714 and ending 
in 1734, which was printed in 1843 by the Spal- 
ding Club For bis military career after enter- 
ing the Prussian service, consult Carlyle, The 
Life of Frederick the Great (New York, 18.68) 
KEITH, Sib William (1080-1749). A Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
The son of Sir William Keith of Ludquhaim, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, he was born near Peter- 
head. His youth was spent among the exiled 
Stuails at the court of Saint-Germain He was 
appointed Surveyor-General of Customs in the 
»^uthem Colonies of North America and was 
Governor of Pennsylvania (1717-26). Although 
he established some order in the government, his 
administration was in the main that of a self- 
seeking demagogue In 1720 he succeeded to 
the baronetcy of his father, who had died insol- 
vent, and later (1728), becoming pecuniarily in- 
volved, left America to avoid his creditors. His 
subsequent reputation is that of a man intri- 
guing, treacherous, and vain He wrote a His- 
tory of Virginia ( 1738) and was the author of a 
volume of miscellaneous papers that appeared 
just before his death, which took place on Nov. 
18, 1749, while imprisoned for debt in the Old 
Bail^, London. 
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KEKEWIOH, kek^wlch, RoBisikT Oboboe 
(1864-1914) An English soldier He entered 
the army in 1874 and served in the Malay Penin- 
sula (1875-76), in the Nile expedition (1884- 
86), in Suakin (1888), and in South Africa 
(1809-1902) He gained fame through his 126- 
day defense of Kimberley, from Oct 15, 1899, 
to Feb. 16, 1900, when he was relieved by Gen- 
eral French Subsequently he was wounded 
during l)e la Key’s fierce attack on his column 
at Moedwill (September, 1901). and in April 
of the next >ear he defeated Commandant Kemp 
at Rocmval During the war he was promoted 
to major general, and later he was retired. 

XEKTTli^ VON STBADONITZ, ku^oo-lu 
fdn shtrd'dO-nlts, Fbiedbich August (1829-96). 
A celebrated German chemist, born at Darm- 
stadt He studied at Giessen and Paris and in 
1856 biH^me privatdocent at Heidelberg In 
1858 he was made professor of chemistry at 
Ghent and seven years later professor at Bonn, 
where he remained till his death. His work 
was in organic chemistry, the development of 
which duiing the second half of the ninc^teenth 
century was determined largely by the valency 
doctrine introduced by Kekul^ (See Chem- 
iSTBY; Carjion Compounds, Valency.) His 
brilliant application of the valeiicj idea to 
benzene and its derivatives led him to the 
establisliment of the constitutional formula of 
benzene, which has bcHm the guide light of all 
subsc'quent investigations of this great senes 
of compounds, including all the modern syn- 
thetic dvestuffs His writings include Lchrbuch 
der organisrhcn Chemte (1861-87) and Chemte 
der Bcnzoldcniate und der aromaUachen 8uh~ 
stanzrn (1867-80) His oiiginal contributions 
were publishcnl mostly in the Awialcn der 
Chemic 

KEKTJL£ von STKADONITZ, Reinhard 
(1839-1011) A (German archa'ologist. He was 
bom at Darmstadt and was educated at Erlan- 
gen, Gottingen, and Berlin. In 1873 he was 
appointed professor at Bonn and later professor 
at Berlin His works include. Hc6e, einc 
archaologischc Ahhandlung (1867), Dte Balus- 
trade des Tempeh der \thena Vtke (1869, 
1881), Dir aniikcn Bildwerke tn Theseton 
(1869) , Dte (Iruppc dra Kunailera Menelaoa tn 
VtUa Ludovtai (1870), Ucher die Entatehung 
der (lottcndeale der gticchiachen Kunat (1877) ; 
Oricchiache Thunfiguren aua Tanagra (1878); 
Ueber dm Kopf dca PraxitcJiachen Hcrmea 
(1881), Zuf Dciitung und Zeitheatimmung dea 
Laokoon (1883), Die anUkm TerraLotten 
(1880-84) , and the biography Daa Jjrbm Frie- 
drich Oottheb Welckera (1880). He contributed 
also, to VII nous inlitions of Baedeker’s Oreecc, 
“A History of Greek Art” 

KEOLANTAN, or Ki'lantan. A nativ*» 
state lying on the eastern side of the Malay 
Peninsula, having an area of about 6500 square 
miles The state is ruled by a native S^tan 
under British protection The chief industry is 
agriculture, rice, rubber, copra, lesin, and tap- 
ioca being the principal products. There is, 
however, no little mineral wealth, and extensive 
concessions are held by British mining com- 
panies. Silk weaving, boat building, and brick- 
making are the more prominent of the indus- 
tries. The port of Kelantan is in regular steam- 
ship communication with Singapore and Siam 
and, by a railway now (1915) under construc- 
tion, will be joined to the railroad system of 
the Federated Malay States. The capital. 


Kota Bharu, has a population of about 12,000; 
while that of the state is (1912) 286,760, mainly 
Moslems. 

XELAT, k6-l&t^. A city of Baluchistan. See 
EIhelat. 

KELCSY, kSF^ Hebbebt (Lamb) (1856- 
) . An American actor, born in London, 
England. His first appearance on the stage was 
at Brighton in Flirtation (1877), and he first 
appeared in London in Bow Bella (1880) Later 
he played important rOles at Drury Lane and 
the Royalty, but in 1882 lie came to the United 
States in Taken from Life at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New Yoik. Subsequently ho played in Money 
(1883-84), A Sheep tn Wolfs Clothing (1884), 
and Harvest (1880) From 1887 to 1896 he 
was a member of Daniel Frohman’s company at 
the Lyceum, starred with Effie Sliannon in 
The Moth and the Flame (1898), and later 
played in The Daughters of Men (1906), 
Widowers* Houses (1907), The Lady from 
Oklahoma (1911), and Years of Discretion 
(1912). 

k£leb-b£la, ka'ler-ba'la (Albert von 
K^leb) (1820-82) An Austrian violinist and 
composer He was b<nn at Bartfeld in Hungary 
and was a pupil of SechtiT at Vienna, where he 
was at tlie same time a menilicr of the orchestra 
of the Theater an der Wien. In 18.54 he was 
appointed leader of Gungls celebrated band at 
Berlin and the next yeai succeeded I^nner at 
Vienna. From 1856 to 1863 he was kapell- 
meister of an infantry regiment in the Vienna 
garrison He moved to Wiesbaden in 1867, 
where he was tiie conductor of the Kur Orches- 
tra, which post he resigned because of ill health 
in 1873 He composed much popular dance 
music, violin solos, and orchestral music gen- 
erally His overtures and (ompositions for 
small oichcstra are still popular 

KELETI, kel'6-t6, Gustav Friedrich (1834- 
1902) An Hungarian landscape jiainter and 
writer on art, Isirii at Pressburg He first 
studied law at Pest and Vienna and lieeame a 
tutor in the famih of Baron Kotvds, before 
taking up painting at the Munich Academy 
under Fischbach, \'olt/, and Schleich He de- 
veloped an independent style in the spirit of 
romanticism. Seveial of his landscapes are in 
the National Museum at Budapest By his 
writings he contributed mucli towards the eleva- 
tion of art criticism in Hungary, and under his 
dlr€K^tion were established in 1871 the Royal 
Hungarian School of Drawing and in 1880 the 
School of Industrial Art, of which he became 
the superintendent He was elected a member 
of the Hungarian Academy in 1874. 

KELOAB, Harry (1849-1922). An Ameri- 
can prestidigitator, liom at Erie, Pa. He as- 
sisted the “Fakir of Ava,” magician; later was 
business manager of Davenport Brothers, spirit 
mediums, and witli other entertainers traveled 
in Mexico, South America, Africa, and Oriental 
countries. After 1884 he appeared in the lead- 
ing American cities. Perhaps the best-known 
illusionist of his time, he published A Magi- 
ctan*8 Tour up and down and round about the 
Earth (1886) and KellaFa Variety Entertain’ 
ments (1001) 

XELLB. kfiHe, Johann (1820-1909). A Ger- 
man philolcgist, bom at Regensburg and edu- 
cated at Munich. From 1857 to 1899 he was 
professor of the German language and litera- 
ture in the University of Prague His work on 
Otfrid includes: Otfrida von Weiaaenburg Evan- 
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geUenhuoh (1856); Die Formen und Lautlehre 
der Sgraohe Otfrids (1860) ; Ohriati Lehen und 
Lehre, heaungen von Otfrid: Aua dem Althoch- 
deuiachen uheraetzt (1870); Gloaaar zu Otfrtda 
Evangelxenhuch (1879-81) His work on Not- 
ker 18 no less important; in general it aims to 
prove that the writings bearing his name are 
not by a school or group of translators, but by 
Notker alone, and includes: Verhum und Jfomen 
in Noikera Boethiua (1886); Die Sankt Chiller 
deutachen Schnften und V other Laheo (1888) , 
Unterauchungen zur Ueherheferung^ Ueheraet- 
zung, Orammatik der Paalmen T^otkera (1880). 
Among his other works the following should 
be mentioned: D%e Jeauitengymnaaien xn Oeater^ 
reioh (1873); Vergleichende Grammatxk der 
germanxachen Spraohen, vol. i (1863); Ge- 
aohtchte der deutachen Littcratur von der al tea- 
ten Zett hta zum 13. Jahrhundert (1802); 
Ueber die Quelle von Ezzoa Geaang von den 
Wundem Chriati (1803); and his Speculum 
E ccleatc e (1868). 

krt^lSr, Adelbebt vow (1812-83). 
A German philologist, bom at Pleidclslieim and 
educated under Uliland at Tttbingen, where, 
after study at Paris, he liecame privatdocent 
and assistant librarian (1836). After travels 
in Italy and research in Italian libraries, he 
was professor and librarian at TObingen until 
1850, when he became president of the Lit^ 
terarische Verein in Stuttgart In this office 
much of his work as editor of German works 
was done, while his work in Romance belongs 
to the earlier period He wrote. Lt romans 
dea aept aagea (1836) ; Altfranzoaiachc Sagen 
(last ed , 1876) , a complete coition of Cervantes 
(1838-42), Romancero del Cid (1840), Zwei 
Fahlxaux (1840); Dtokletxana Tjchen (1841); 
Lx romana dou chevaher au lean (1841); Grata 
Romanorum (1842); with Rapp, a translation 
of Shakespeare (1843-46); Rdmvart (1844); 
Altdeutache Gedxohte (1846); Alte gute 
Sdhtranke (last ed, 1846); Licder Heinricha 
von Wurttemherg (1849); Lieder QuilJema von 
Burgunden (1849); Meiater Altaxcerta Werke 
(1860) ; lialxentaeher Xovellenachatz (1861-62) ; 
Faatnaehtaapxele aua dem funfzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert (1863-68); Ayrera Dramen (1864-65); 
Daa d^tache Heldenhuch ( 1867 ) ; liana Sacha 
(1870-81); Tdngera Facetite (1876); Uhland 
ala Dramatiker, mxt Benutzung aetnea hand- 
achriftlxchen Nachlaaaea dargeatellt (1877) ; Daa 
Nibelungenlied nach der Piariatenhandachrxft 
(1880); Verzeichnia altdeutacher Handachriften 
(ed. by Sievers, 1890). Consult Fischer, 
Nekrolog fur A von Keller (Leipzig, 1884), 
and article in the Allgemeine deutache Bto- 
graphte, vol. xvii (ib., 1883). 

XELIiEB, Albert vow (1845- ). A 

Swiss-German historical, genre, and portrait 
painter, born at Gais (Appenzell). He studied 
philosophy and law at the iJniversiiy of Munich 
Mfore talang up painting as a pupil of Lenbach 
and afterward of Rambetg at the academy 
there. After traveling in Italy, France, Eng- 
land, and the Netherlands, he exhibited in 
Vienna (1873) “An Audience with Louis XV,” 
^en painted for a time groups and female 
dgures in modem costume, and scenes from 
antique life, with rich architectural surround- 
ings. "A Roman Bath” (KOnigsberg Mu- 
seum) was followed by the masteny “Raising 
of Jairus’s Daughter” (1886, Munich), 'im- 
press Fausti^ in the Temple of Juno at 
FxamuzU," “The Witch's Sleep” (1888), “Rt 


Julia on the Cross” (1892). Among the best 
known of his other works are “Chopin” (New 
Pinakothek, Munich), “The Portrait Painter” 
(National Gallery, !^rlin), “The Happy Sis- 
ter,” “Judmnent of Paris,” and “The Cruci- 
fixion.” He is an artist of great originality 
in his delicate and subtle color as well as in his 
very modern conceptions of classic and religious 
themes and of portraiture. One of the chief 
leaders of the new Realistic school, he became 
president of the Munich Secession Society, 
which possesses some of his best sketches. He 
was awarded gold medals m Munich and Berlin , 
was named professor at and honorary member 
of the Munich Academy, was decorated in 1898 
with the order of the Bavarian Crown, which 
conferred upon him nobility; and received many 
other distinctions A selection of his works, in 
photogravure, was published in Munich in 1899 
Consult Rosenhagen, Albert von Keller (Biele- 
fe ld. 19 12). 

KELLEB, Arthur Iqwatius (1867-1924). 
A leading American illustrator and painter 
He was bom in New York and studied at the 
National Academy of Design under Wilmarth 
and Ward and later in Munich under Loeffts. 
Though preeminently an illustrator, he also 
deserves an honorable place among contem- 
porary American painters for his remarkable 
sketches in oil and for his water colors. In 
illustrative work he possesses a free spontaneous 
style and furnishes a conscientious yet in- 
dividual interpretation of the author. He is 
perhaps at his best m his renderings of the 
Colonial era and the Civil War. Among the 
books illustrated by him are Herbert’s The Fxrat 
Amerxeanf Wister's The Vugmian, Stockton’s 
Kate Bonnet^ Gilbi»rt ParkiT’s The Right of 
IToy, Bret Harte’s Storica^ Longfellow’s Rang- 
ing of the Crane, Irving’s Sleepy Hollotv, and 
Dickens’s A Chrxatmaa Carol His painting 
“At Mass” was bought by the Munich Academy , 
“Ticad, Kindly Light” received a gold medal at 
Philadelphia in 1899, and “Washington’s Wed- 
ding Reception” a silver medal at Paris in 
1900 He won the Evans water-color prize of 
the American Watercolor Society in 1902 and a 
go ld me dal at St. Louis in 1904 

KELLEB, kg'l&r^, Emile (1828-1909). A 
French politician, bora at Belfort In 1857 he 
was elected deputy for the Haut-Rhin District 
and soon made himself prominent as a leader 
of the Roman Catholic party He lost his seat 
in 1863, but was rc>elected in 1860. He com- 
manded a volunteer corps in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, and as a meml^r for Haut-Rhin again 
in 1871 he made a stirring speech against the 
cession of Alsace and Tjorraine to Grcrmany 
When the^ treaty was signed, he left the As- 
sembly, with other Alsatians, but was back as 
member for Belfort in 1876 and again in 1885. 
His publications include. Ifiatoxre de France 
(9th ed., 1894) ; IJEneyclxqxie et lea UbertSa de 
V^gliae gallicane (1860); VEncy clique et lea 
principea de 1789 (1865) , Le g^nSral de Lamorx- 
exhre (1873) ; Lea congr^gationa religxeuaea en 
F rance (1880) 

KELLEB, kel^Sr, Ferdinand (1800-61) A 
Swiss archeologist, bom at Zurich He studied 
theology and natural sciences at Zurich, Lau- 
sanne, and Paris In 1831 he was made an 
instructor at Zurich and secretary of the So- 
ciety for Natural Research, and in this capacity 
he published various works on naked rocK soil 
and vent holes In the Alps. The discovery of 
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the s^ulchral mound at Burghdlzli led to the 
founding of an antiquarian society of which 
Keller was president for 40 years, and of a 
museum, the growth of which was largely due 
to him His most important discovery was the 
pile dwelling at Obermeilen, on Lake Zurich, 
in the winter of 1853-64. Besides his articles 
on this subject in the Proceedings of the Anti- 
quarian Society, he published Bauriss dea 
Kloatera Sankt Gallen vom Jahr 820 (1844) 
and an arehanilogical map of eastern Switzer- 
land (1874) (Consult Meyer von Knonau, 
Lehenaahnaa von Ferdinand Keller (Zurich, 
1882), and Tjee, The Lake Dwellings of Switzer- 
land, and Other Parts of Europe, hy Dr F 
Keller (2d ed., Jjondon, 1878) 

KELLEB, Ferdinand (1842- ). A Ger- 

man historical, genre, and portrait painter. He 
was bom and educated at Karlsruhe. In 1857 
he accompanied his father and brother to Brazil, 
where he sketched diligently from nature in the 
tropical forests. He returned to Karlsruhe in 
1862, studied landscape painting under Schir- 
mer and then figure painting under Canon, 
whereupon he spent four years in Italy, mostlv 
in Rome ITis ‘’Death of Philip II” was awardc»d 
the first prize at the International Art Exhibi- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro Besides large composi- 
tions of Brazilian scenery, and numerous por- 
traits, he next produced “Burning of Rome 
under Nero” (1873, medal Vienna Exposition) 
and became widely known through his success- 
ful design for the curtain of the Now Theatre 
at Dresden (1876). Then followed “Victory of 
Margrave Ludwig Wilhelm of Baden over the 
Turks at Salankamen, 1601” (1879, Karlsruhe 
Gallery), “Hero Finding the Body of Leander” 
(1880, Vienna Academy), and later “Apotheosis 
of William the Victorious” (1888, National 
Gallery, Berlin) He scored a great triumph 
with a large allegorical composition, represent- 
ing the founding of Heidelberg University, in a 
“Triumphal Progress of Pallas Athene * before 
Elector Riiprecht” (1886, in the Aula of the 
university). In later years he devoted him- 
self chiefly to portraiture, numbering among 
his sitters the Grand Duke and Duchess of 
Baden and Emperors William I and II. He was 
appointed jirofcssor and in 1881 director of the 
School of Art in Karlsmhe and ranks among 
the chief modern colorists in Germany 

EELLEB, Friedrich Limwia von (1799- 
1860). A Swiss-German jurist, pupil of 
Savigny. He was bom at Zurich, studied juris- 
pradenec at Berlin and Gfittingcn (1819-22), 
and on his return home (1826) became profes- 
sor of civil law, took an active part in Swiss 
politics, and soon became head of the Liberal 
radicals of Zurich In 1831 he was made head 
of the Swiss justiciary From 1843 to 1847 
he was professor in the University of Halle and 
then went to Berlin as successor of Puchta He 
became a Conservative member of the Lower 
House and because of his services to the mo- 
narchical party was ennobled and called to the 
Upper House. His principal works are TJeher 
Liiiskontestation und Urteil (1827) and Der 
rdmische Zivilprozess und die Akiionen (6th ed., 
1888) His Vorlesungen liber die Pandekten 
was edited by Friedberg (1861) and by Lewis 
(1867). 

trury.T.TCTL, Oottfried (1819-90). A cele- 
brated Swiss-German novelist and poet, one of 
the best modem short-story writers, remarkable 
lor his blending of the humorous and the tragic, 


the realistic and the romantic. He was bora in 
Zurich of poor but excellent parents. His 
mother, widowed early, Mve him the best edu- 
cation she could in the local schools. Tlie boy 
studied landscape painting unsystematically 
with rather poor teachers in Zurich, wasted 
much time, and read quite widely but carelessly. 
Supported by his mother’s meagre savings, he 
continued his art studies in Munich from 1840 
to 1842, partly under the direction of Julius 
Lange, but more often independently. Illness, 
poverty, and small success in his cho^n art 
caused his return to his native town Here he 
led an aimless life from 1842 to 1848, making 
the acquaintance of Freiligrath (q.v), falling 
in love with Luise Rieter, writing lyrics, and 
finally deciding that literature rather than 
painting was his proper field He appeared as 
a lyric poet first in 1846. Assisted by a stipend 
from the Zurich department of education, he 
studied literature, history, and philosophy at 
Heidelberg during the years 1848 to 1850, com- 
ing under the influence of H Hettner (qv ) and 
Ludwig Feuerbach (qv ) The years 1850-55 
he spent in Berlin in straitened circumstances 
At this time he came under the influence of 
Vamhagen (qv ) and Duncker, studied the 
drama, wrote the biographical novel Der grune 
TTetnrich (4 vols, first form. 1854-55. revised 
form, verv different, 1879-80, 70th ed., 1912), 
some lyrics, and the first volume of his collec- 
tion of short stories. Die Leute von Seldwyla 
(vol 1 , 1866. vol li, 1874, 73d ed , 1912) 
Berlin marks a turning point in his career 
Returning to Zurich, he was the efficient Secre- 
tary of the canton from 1861 to 1876, but pro- 
duced only a few Norellen His second success 
fill literary period extends from 1876, when he 
retired from office, to his death in 1890. Der 
grune Heinrich, really a series of short stories, 
has many faults ns a novel and was not well 
received When Keller did not attempt the 
novel, but confined himself to the short storv 
proper, he excelled. He was at his best in cer 
tain of the Novellen, which depict with wonder 
ful insight and charming humor contempora 
neous Swiss village life. Besides the works 
aliove mentioned, the most important are* 
Steben Legenden (1872, 60th ed, 1912); Zto 
richer Novellen (1878; 72d ed , 1912); Da« 
Sxnngedxeht (1882, 60th ed , 1912) — all collec- 
tions of Novellen, the best known of which are 
Pankraz der Schmoller, Die dret gerechten Kam- 
maeher, Romeo xtnd Julie auf dem Dorfe, Das 
Fahnlein der sieben Aufreehten, Kleider machen 
heiite and Dietegen, Ge^ammelte Qedxchte 
(1883) , Martin Salander (1886), a novel 
BibUography. Otto Brahm, Oottfried Kel- 
ler : exn literarischer Essax/ (Berlin, 1883) , 
J Baechtold, Oottfried Kellers Lehen, seine 
Brief e und Tagehueher (2d ed., ib., 1897); id, 
Oottfried Keller — Biblxographie ( ib , 1897 ) , 

F Baldensperger, Oottfried Keller, sa vie ct ses 
oeuvres ( Paris, 1899 ) ; F. Leppmann, Oottfried 
Kellers Qrxlner Heinrich (Berlin, 1902) ; Rudolf 
Fiirst, Oottfried Kellers Martin Salander (Leip- 
zig. 1903) ; Georg Leyh, Studien zur Technik 
der Erzbhlung in den Norellen Oottfried Kellers 
(Ausbach, 19^); Max Preitz, “Gottfried Kel- 
ler’s dramatische Bestrebungen,” in Beitrdge 
zur deutsehen lAteraturxmssensohaft, No. 12 
(Marburg, 1909) ; O F. R. Loehrke, Die kuensU 
lerische Bedeuiung des Fremdxcortes hei Oott- 
fried Keller (Greifawald, 1911); Agnes Wald- 
hausen, “Die Technik der Rahmenerz&hlung bei 
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Gottfried Keller,” in Literaturhistorisohe Ge- 
aelhohaft su Bonn, vol. ii (N. s,, Berlin, 
1911). 

KKLLKK, Helen Adahs (1880- ). An 

American writer and lecturer, blind and deaf 
from infancy. She was bom m Tuscumbia, 
Ala., descended on her father’s side from Alex- 
ander Spottswood, a Colonial Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and connected with the Lees and other 
old l^uthera families, and through her mother 
related to the New England families of Adams, 
Hale, and Everett. V^en she was 19 months 
old, she was attacked by scarlet fever, which 
left her without the senses of sight and hearing. 
Until her eighth year no serious attempt was 
made to educate her She then was placed 
under the care of Miss Anne M. Sullivan (Mrs. 
John A Macy), who had received her training 
at the Perkins Institution in Boston, and who 
remained with Miss Keller indefinitely as com- 
panion and teacher. Miss Keller’s progress was 
remarkable. When she had learned to read and 
write and to use the finger alphabet, she deter- 
mined that she would learn to speak. Under 
the instruction of Miss Sarah Fuller, of the 
Horace Mann School, New York, in less than a 
month she was able to talk intelligibly. After 
studying for some years at the Wright-Humason 
School and at the Cambridge School, she entered 
EfidcliiTe College in 1900‘ and graduated in 
1994. After her graduation she served on the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind and 
on the committees of various societies for the 
blind. She became widely known as a lecturer 
and writpr on her own experiences and on the 
possibilities of a rich intellectual life for the 
deaf and blind. Her writings include, besides 
an autobiography: OpUmism (1903); The 
World / Ijwe tn (1908) ; The Song of the Stone 
Wall (1910); Out of the Dark (1913). Most 
of these have appeared in German translations. 
Qonsult: H. A Keller, Story of my Life, with 
her letters, 1887-1901, and a supplementary 
account of her education (New York, 1903) ; 
John Hitz, ‘'Helen Keller,” in the American 
Anthropologist, vol. viii (n. 8, Lancaster, Pa., 
1906) ; 0^1 ard Harry, Man's Miracle: The Story 
of Helen Keller and her European Sisters, trans- 
lated from the French (New York, 1913). 
The Girl who Found the Bluebird (ib., 1914), 
by Georgette Leblanc (Madame Maeterlinck), 
was written after a visit to Miss Keller. 

KEIiLEB, Otto (1838- ). A German 

classical scholar, born at Tfibingen and edu- 
cated at the universities of Tubingen and Bonn. 
He was professor at Freiburg (1872-76), at 
Graz (1876-81), and afterward at Prague until 
1909, vhen he retired. His most important 
work was in collaboration with A. T. Holder, 
an edition of the text of Horace, Horatii Opera 
Reo, Keller et Holder (1864-70; vol. i, 2d ed., 
1899), which is the chief critical edition of 
Horace. On this subject he also published 
Epilegomena zu Horaz (3 vols., Leipzig, 1879- 
80). Important, too, for the study of Horace 
is his Pseudoacronis Scholia in Horatium Fe- 
tustiora, etc. (2 vols., ib., 1902-04). Besides 
these, be made many contributions to learning, 
among which the most important are: Tiere des 
klasstschen Altertums in kulturgesohichtUoher 
Betdehung (Innsbruck, 1887); Tier- «iid Pflan- 
eenbUder auf Miinzen und Gemmen (1889); 
Lateimsche Yolksetymologie (1891); 
sehe Etymologien (1893); Grammatische Auf-' 
Htae ( 1895 ); KiUturgeschiohtliohes aus der 


Tienoelt (1904) ; Die antike Tierwelt, vols. i, ii 
(1909, 1914). 

KEI/LEBlfAy, WiLUAH Abubbook (1850- 
1908). An American botanist, bom at Ashville, 
Ohio. He graduated at Cornell (1874) and re- 
ceived his PhD. at Zurich (1881). For five 
years he was natural-science master in the State 
Normal School of Wisconsin, then professor of 
botany and zoology in the Agricultural College 
of Kansas, as well as State Iwtanist there, and 
he wrote a pamphlet upon the flora of Kansas 
From 1891 until his death he was professor of 
botany in Ohio State University, which pub- 
lished his Catalogue of Ohio Plants (1899), the 
fourth it had issued, with a supplement the 
following year, and also The Non-lndiaenous 
Flora of Ohio (1900), which he prepared with 
the assistance of his wife. He founded the 
Journal of Mycology in 1885. 

KELLEBMANN, kel'er’man^ Francois 
Chbistophe, Duke of Vai.my (1735-1820). A 
French general, born near Kotlienburg, Bavaria 
In 1752 he entered the French army, served 
through the Seven Years’ War and in the Polish 
expedition of 1771, and had risen to the rank 
of a mar^chal do camp beJore the 'Revolution 
broke out. He warmly espoused its cause in 
1788, and in 1792 he received the command of 
the Army of the Centre Acting with Du- 
mouriez, Kellermann repelled the Duke of 
Brunswick and delivered France, in the famous 
cannonade of Valmy (Sept. 20, 1792). He then 
commandcHl the Army of the Alps, but on allega- 
tion of treason against the Republic he was 
imprisoned for a year and only liberated by the 
fall of Robespierre. He afterward rendert'd im- 
portant services in Italy, and was created mar- 
shal of France in 1804 and Duke of Valmy in 
1809 After 1812 he commanded the reserves in 
Germany. In 1814 he voted for the deposition 
of Napoleon and at the Restoration attached 
himself to the Bourbons. He was created a 
peer in 1814 and in his subsequent political 
activity voted with the Liberals. He died 
Sept 12, 1820 Consult J. G. P de Salos, 
Fragments historiques sur M le mardchal de 
Kellermann ( Pans, 1807 ) , and De Bolidoux, E«- 
quisse de la camSre militaire de F C. Keller- 
m ann (ib., 1817). 

KBLTiEBMAyN, FsANgois Etienne, Duke 
OF Valmy (1770-1835) A French general. He 
was the son of Gen. Francois Christophe Kel- 
lermann (q.v.) and was bora at Metz, Aug. 4, 
1770. He entered the army at an early age, 
being attached to the army of the First Consul. 
In 1796 he was Napoleon’s adjutant general in 
Italy, and in 1797 was made brigadier general. 
At Marengo (q.v ) in 1800 he decided the day 
by a* charge of heavy cavalry and was made a 
general of division shortly a^rward He again 
distinguished himself at Austerlitz (1805) and 
after 1807 took part in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns. On Napoleon’s return from Elba in 
1815, he was in command of the royal troops 
sent to oppose him, but ended by offering his 
services to the Emperor. At the battle of 
Waterloo he distinguished himself by a bril- 
liant and successful cavalry charge against the 
English, which would probably have changed 
the result of the battle but for the lack of 
forces to support the move. He was one of the 
most distin^ished cavalry leaders of the First 
Empire, aluioi^h his merits were not alwara 
recognized during his lifetime. He sat in the 
Chamber of Peers after the death of his fatten 
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whose liberal opinions he shared. At his death, 
which took place June 2, 1835, he left a collec- 
tion of memoirs which, though never published, 
have been used by his son, Francois Ohristophe 
Edouard (1802<'68), m his Hiatoire de la cam- 
pagne de 1800 (Pans, 1854) 

BIEI/liEY, Benjamin Franklin (1807-01). 
An American soldier, born in New Hampton, 
N. J At the age of 10 he went to Wheeling, 
Va. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted the First West Virginia Regiment for 
the Fcderals and was made its colonel His 
first service was at Philippi, where he captured 
the Confederate camp equipage and was himself 
liadly aounded He was made brigadier general 
of voluntocTS in 1861, was victorious at Romney 
and Blue’s Gap, and afterward commanded a 
division of 10,000 men in the Department of 
Harper’s Ferry. In 1862 he was serving under 
General Fremont, and the following year he 
uas in command of the West Virginia Depart- 
ment and pursued General Lee, while in 1864 
he checked the enemy at Cumberland, Md., New 
Crwk and Morefield, Va. He was brevetted 
ma)or general of volunteers in 1864 and after 
the peace was appomted internal-revenue col- 
lects and in 1873 examiner of pensions 

KELLEY, Eikiar Stillman (1857- ). 

An American composer, born at Sparta, Wis. 
He studuHl with Merriam, Clarence Eddy, and 
Ledochowski in Chicago U 874-76) and after- 
ward at Stuttgart with Seifriz, Krttger, Speidel, 
and Fmck, the celebrated organist, graduating 
from the conservatory in 1880. Upon his return 
he held several Church appointments and for 
a short period conducted a comic opera Later 
he taught in San Francisco, where he became 
musical critic of the San Francisco Jiaamtner, 
In 1806 he settled in New York, teaching in the 
New York College of Music and lecturing for 
the extension department of New York Univer- 
sity in 1901-02 He contributed to leading 
musical journals and magazines From 1906 
to 1912 he lived in Berlin WHion he returned 
to the United States, he became professor of 
music at the Western College for Women in 
Columbus, Ohio, and profef-sor of composition 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. He 
became a member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letti^rs His works include a comic 
opera, Purttanxa , two sjoiphonics, an orches- 
tral suite. Aladdtn (on Chinese themes), a 
piano quartet, a string quartet; incidental 
music to Ben Bitr, Prometheus Bound, Mac- 
beth; songs, piano pieces As an author, he 
attractiHl attention through his book Chopin 
the Composer (1013), a scholarly analysis of 
the master^ works. 

KELLEY, Florence (1859- ). An 

American siKMal worker She was born in 
Philadelphia, a daughter of William Darrah 
Kelley, and graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1882 and from the law detriment of 
Northwi*8tem University in 1894. She married, 
but divorci*d her husband, and was afterward 
known as Mrs Kelley. She served as State 
inspector of factories in Illinois m 1893-97, 
was American editor of the Arehir fur Idoztale- 
gesetzgebung in 1897-98, and after 1899 held 
the general secretaryship of the National 
Consumers’ League She translated Frederick 
Engel’s Condition of the Working Class %n Eng- 
land, edited Edmond Kelly’s Twentieth Century 
Sooudtsm (1910), and is author of Some Ethi- 
cal Oams through Legislation (1906), The Fate 


of Felia Brand (1913), Modern Industry' tn 
Relation to the Family (1914) 

KELLEY, William Dabraii (I 8 I 479 O). An 
American politician, born m Philadelphia. 
Orphaned young, he was apprenticed first to a 
printer, and then to a jeweler in Boston, where 
from 1835 to 1840 he was engaged in business 
for himself. He returned to Philadelphia in 

1840, studied law, was admitted to the bar in 

1841, was elected prosecutor for the city of 
Philadelphia in 1845, and from 1846 to 1856 
was judge of the Philadelphia Court of Common 
Pleas Though he bad been for years a Demo- 
crat and free trader, he joined the Republican 
party in 1856 and in I860 was sent as a dele- 
gate to the Chicago Convention which nominated 
I^incoln. In the same year he was elected to 
Congress, where he soon became conspicuous as 
an advocate of protection and the abolition of 
slavery and as an opponent of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver He served in Congress until his 
death For many years, as^the oldest member 
in consecutive service, he was called the Father 
of the House, and by his enthusiastic and per- 
sistent championship of the Pennsylvania pig- 
iron interests he earned the sobriquet of Pig- 
Iron Kelley He was a voluminous writer and, 
in addition to numerous political addresses, 
published Reasons for Abandoning the Theory 
of Free Trade and Adopting the Principle of 
Protection to American Industry (1872). Let- 
ters on Industrial and Financial Questions 
(1872), Letters from Europe (1880), The Old 
a nd th e hew South (1887) 

KELLEY, William Valentine (1843- ). 

An American Methodist Episcopal clergyman 
and editor, born at Plainfield, N J He grad- 
uated from Wesleyan University m 1865 and 
entered the ministry m 1867 After serving 
several important pastorates he was elected 
editor of the Methodist Remew of New York in 
1893. He was a member of the general con- 
ferences of 1896, 1900, 1004, 1908, and 1912, 
became vice president of the board of missions 
of hiB church, and wrote The Ripening Ex- 
perience of Life and Other Essays (1907), 
Down the Road and Other Essays (1911) , The 
Illumined Face (1911), Glimpses of the Soul 
of Gild er (1911). 

KELLGEEK, kyeF^an, Johan Henrik 
( 1751-95) A Swedish lyric poet, bom at 
Flobv Prestgfird, West Gothland He was edu- 
cated at Skara and at the Abo University, 
where he biKsame a privatdoeent in 1774 He 
afterward taught privately in a noble family at 
Stockholm, where he met Gustavus III, and by 
1778 he had begun to write for the Stook- 
holmspostcn, of which he afterward became 
joint editor His keen entires and his pnoems, 
inspired by the prevailing French aestheticism, 
attracted the attention of this King, who made 
Kellgren his librarian and private secretary 
and in 1786 nominated him to the Swedish 
Academy. Kcllgren’s satirical humor is dis- 
played in his original poems, Mina lojen (My 
Jests) and Ljusets fiender (The Enemies of 
Light), while he excelled all his Swedish pred- 
ecessors in such lyrics as Eya skapelsen (The 
New Creation) (1790), Sigvart ooh Htlma, and 
Till Kristina (1792) His SanUade skiriftcr 
(collected works) were published in three yol- 
umes (1706). The mfiuence of the French 
Revolution, drawing him away from his earlier 
models, is apparent in his parotic song KosUaA 
den 1 januan 1189, 
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XBI/LICOTT^ William SHSKnoE (1878- 
18X9). An American biologist. Bom at Buf- 
falo, N Y., he graduated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1898 and studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity (PhD., 1004), where he taught zoOlogy 
(Barnard College) from 1901 to 1906. In the 
latter year he beeame professor of biology at 
(aoueher College, Baltimore, and in 1908 a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff at the Marine Biolo^- 
eal Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass His m- 
vestigations deal largely with vertebrate mor- 
phology' and embryology', and his publications 
include* Social Directton of Human Evolution 
(1911): Text-Book of General Embryology 
(1913). Outlines of Chordate Development 
(1913) 

KELL^EB, Max (1861- ). An Amer- 

ican Semitic scholar, bora at Detroit, Mich. 
He graduated from Hobart Collie in 1881 and 
from Harvard University (A.B.) and the Cam- 
bridge Theological School in 1885. At the 
latter institution her was instructor in Hebrew 
(1887-91), assistant professor (1891-98) and 
professor (1898-1907) of Old Testament lan- 
guage, and professor of the literature and in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament after 1907. 
His writings include* The Prophecies of Jsaiah 
( 1895 ) , The Standard Inscription of Asshuma- 
ssirpal (1895); The Assyrian Monuments Illus- 
trating the Sermons of Isaiah (1900) ; An Out- 
line Study on the History of the Hebrews 
(1901); An Outline Study on the Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Religion (1902). 

EELXOGO, Claba Louise (1842-1916). An 
American dramatic soprano, a daughter of 
George Kellogg, born at Sumtorville, S. C She 
was educated in New York, where she made her 
ddbut m 1861. Her principal American tours 
took place between 1868 and 1872, after which 
she filled an engagement in London, sang in 
Italian opera in the United States, and in 1874 
organized her own opera company in English, 
for which she practically made her own transla- 
tions and adaptations of libretti, was her own 
stage manager and chorus master, and on occa- 
sion the vocal and dramatic instructor of her 
principals. She had a wide repertoire and was 
a thorough mistress of her art She married 
Carl Strakosch in 1887 and soon afterward re- 
tired from the stage. In 1913 she published her 
memoirs under the title Memoirs of an Ameri- 
ca n Pri madonna (New York). 

"KJSLLOQQtj Frank Bilunob (1856- ). 

An American lawyer. He was bora at Potsdam, 
N. Y, but removed to Minnesota in 1865 and 
there received a common-school education. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1877, be served as city 
attorney of Rochester, Minn., for three years, 
and as coimty attorney of Olmstead County for 
five years Moving to St. Paul in 1887, he 
form^ a partnership with Senator C. K. Davis 
and C. A. Severance and became general counsel 
for various railroad and miniim companies. He 
was special counsel for the United States in 
cases against the paper and Standard Gil trusts 
and in the suit of the government to prevent 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific merger, 
and for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
,in the investigation of the Harriman railroads. 
In 1912 he was elected president of the Amer- 
ic an Ba r Association. 

EXLLOOO, Geobgs (1812-80). An Ameri- 
can inventor. He was born at New Hartford, 
Conn , graduated at Wesleyan in 1887, and from 
1888 to 1841 was principal of an a^emy at 


Sumterville, 6. C. He was for some time a 
manufacturer in Birmingham, Conn., and was 
in the United States revenue service from 1863 
to 1866. He established factories in England, 
was a patent expert, and patented a machine 
for making jack chains (1844), a dovetailing 
machine (1849), a type-distributing machine 
(1852), and improv^ surgical instruments 
U853). He was the father of Clara Louise 
Kellogg 

KELLOGG, John Harvet (1852- ). An 

American hygienist, born at Tyrone, Mich He 
studied at the Michigan State Normal School, 
graduated from Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege in 1875, and thereafter practiced at Battle 
Creek, Mich., where he became superintendent 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium in 1876 He 
invented several medical and surgical instru- 
ments and experimented with processes to im- 
prove cereal foods. He founded and became 
president of the American Medical Missionary 
Collie. Besides papers and articles, he wrote* 
The Art of Massage (1895): Rational Hydro- 
therapy (1901; 4th rev ed., 1910), The Home 
Book of Modem Medicine (1906); The Battle 
Creek Sanitarium^ History, Organization, Meth- 
ods (1908, 1913) , Life, its Mysteries and 

Miracles (1910); Neurasthenia, or Nervous 
E xhau stion (1914). 

KELLOGG, Martin (1828-1903). An Amer- 
ican classical scholar and educator, born at 
Vernon, Conn. He graduated at Yale in 1850. 
After 10 years of service in the College of Cali- 
fornia, in 1869 he became professor of Latin 
and Greek in the university of that State. In 
1876 he was transferred to the chair of Latin 
language and literature, and from 1890 to 1899 
he was president of the university His admin- 
istrative policy resulted in an important growth 
in the institution. He edited Ars Oratoria, 
Selections from Cicero and Quintilian (1872) 
a nd T he Brutus of Cicero (1889) 

KELLOGG, Paul Underwood (1879- ). 

An American social worker and editor, bora 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. He was a reporter on, 
and city editor of, the Klalamazoo Daily Tele- 
graph between 1898 and 1901 ; took special 
courses at Columbia University in 1901-06 and 
at the New York School of Philanthropy in 
1902; and after 1902 was editor of the Survey 
magazine (formerly Charities and the Com- 
mons) This perineal became widely known 
under his editorship for its accurate and judi- 
cial reports upon social and labor conditions 
in various parte of the United States. In 1907- 
08 he directed the Pittsburgh Survey, whose 
findings he edited in six volumes for the Russell 
Sage Foundation. He was a member of the 
board of directors of the New York City Com- 
mission on (kmgestion of Population and in 
1910 chairman of the Commission on Occupa- 
tional Standards of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Amherst gave him 
a n hon orary A.M. in 1911 

KELLOGG, Samuel Henry (1839-99). An 
American scholar and missionary, born at West- 
hampton on Long Island. Graduating from 
Princeton University in 1861, and three years 
later from Princeton Theolc^cal Seminary, he 
went to India as a Presbyterian missionary in 
1865 and remained there 11 years. During this 
time he studied Hindu dialects and taught 
theology at Allahabad. Upon his return to the 
United States he became the pastor of a Pitts- 
burgh church, then professor in the Western 
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Theological Seminary, and in 1886 pastor of 
St. James’s Square Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto. After six years he returned to India, 
where he was occupied mainly with the work of 
translating the Bible into Hindi. His works 
include* A Orammar of the Hind* Language 
and Dialects (1876, 1892); The Jews, or Pre- 
dictum and Fulfillment (1883); The Light of 
Asia and the Light of the World (1886) ; From 
Death to Resurrection (1886) ; The Genesis and 
G rowt h of Religion (1892). 

KELLOGG, Vernon Lyman (1867- ). 

An American entomologist, bom at Emporia, 
Kans After graduating in 1880 from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, he studied at Cornell and 
abroad at Leipzig and Paris He was assistant 
and associate }>rofcs8or of entomology at the 
University of Kansas from 1890 to 1894 and 
thereafter professor of entomology and lecturer 
in bionomics at Inland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity His publications include* Elements of 
Insect Vnatomy (1889), with J H Comstock; 
Common Injurious Insects of Kansas (1892), 
Elementary Zoology (1901, 2d ed , 1902) , First 
Lessims in Zoology (1903), American Insects 
( 1906. 2d ed , 1908) ; Darmnism Today ( 1907) ; 
Insect Utories (1908); The intmals and Man 
(1911). Beyond War (1912); and, with David 
Starr Jordan, Animal Life (1900), Evolution 
and Animal Life (1907), and Scientific Aspects 
of Luther Burbank's Work (1909). 

KELLOGG, William Pitt (1831- ) 

An American soldier and politician, bom at 
Orwell, Vt He studied at the Norwich Mili- 
tary Institute and in 1848 removed to Illinois, 
where four years later he was admitted to the 
bar. In 1861 President Lincoln appointed him 
Chief Justice of Nebraska; but soon afterward, 
being granted a leave of absence, he raised the 
Seventh Illinois Cavalry and fought in the 
Civil War as its colonel He was promoted to 
tlie rank of brigadier genc*ral for his services 
in the aimy under Pope in Missouri and for 
the ability with which he commanded General 
Granger’s* cavalry during the C/orinth campaign, 
but in 1863 he was compelled by ill health to 
rcMsign from tlie service Consistently Republi- 
can ill politics, he was collector of the port of 
New Orleans in 1866-68, United States Senator 
in 1868-72, Governor of Louisiana in 1873-77, 
and a meiiilier of (Congress in 1883-85 To 
every Hepnblican National Convention from 
1860 to 1896 he was a delegate 

KEI/LOB, Frances Alice (1873- ). 

An Amciican sociologist, born at Columbus, 
Ohio Slie graduated from the Cornell Law 
School in 1897 and studied at the University 
of Chicagi' and at the New York Summer 
School of Philanthropy ; was secretary and treas- 
urer of the New York State Immigration Com- 
mission in 1909 and chief investigator for the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration of New 
York State in 191B-13, and became managing 
director of the North American Civic Lei^e 
for Immigrants and a member of the Progres- 
sive National Committee She is author of 
Experimental Sociology (1902), Out of Work 
(1904); Education of Women by Athletics 
(1909) ; Out of Work (1916). 

KELLOW SAFETY POWDER. See Ex- 

PL OSIYE B. 

KELLS. A market town of County Meath, 
Leinster, Inland, on the Blackwater, 9% miles 
northwert of Navan, famous for its historical 
associations (Map: Ireland, E 4). The town 
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originated m a monastery founded in the middle 
of the sixth century by St Columba, in whidi 
the Columban community of Iona found a 
refuge when that island was devastated by the 
Norsemen between 802 and 816. The renowned 
sixth or seventh century Book of Kells, a beau- 
tifully executed manuscript copy of the Gospels, 
IS preserved in Trinity Collie, Dublin, and a 
fine tenth-century crosier is in the British 
Museum The chief existing antiquities are St 
Columba’s oratory, several ancient sculptured 
crosses, and a round tower of the twelfth cen- 
tury Pop, 1901, 2428, 1911, 2395 
KELLY, Edmond (1841-1909). An Ameri- 
tan lawyer and Socialist. He graduated from 
Columbia College in 1870, was admitted to the 
bar, and later studied at Cambridge University 
He opened a law office in Paris, whiTC he became 
known as an authority on international mar- 
riages and where he served also as counsel to 
the American Legation. Returning to New 
York in 1890, he was active in municipal re- 
form, founded the City Club, and had much 
to do with the election of Mayor Strong His 
effort to organize workingmen into good-govern- 
ment clubs did not succ(hh1, and he returned to 
his law practice in France There he was coun- 
sel of Princess de Sagan (Anna Gould) in the 
divorce suit against her husband. Count Bom 
de Castellane Again in the United States in 
1905, he participated actively in Socialistic 
propaganda and made special investigations of 
the tramp pioblem. His writings include: Evo- 
lution and Effort and their Relation to Religion 
and Politics (1896, 2d ed, 1898); Government, 
or Human Evolution (2 vols , 1900-01); The 
Vnemployahics (1907), Twentieth Century 8o~ 
ci alism (1910). 

KELLY, Howard Atwood (1858- ). A 

distinguished American gynaecologist, bom at 
Camden, N. J, and educated at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he graduated BA in 
1877 and M D in 1882, and where he was asso- 
ciate professor of obstetrics in 1888-89 While 
in Philadelphia, he founded Kensington Hospi- 
tal He was professor of gvna‘cology and 
obstetrics at Johns Hopkins University from 
1889 to 1899 and after the latter vear — ^when 
he became also gymecological surgeon in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital — of gvnjpcolog\* alone High 
attainments in his special field brought Dr 
Kelly many honors — ^he received the degree of 
LLD from Aberdcjen and Washington and l^ec 
universities and from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; served as president of the Southern 
Surgical and Gyniecological Society in 1907 and 
of the American Gvna'cological Socic»ty in 1912, 
and was elected fellow or honorary member of 
English, Scottish, French, German, Austrian, 
and Italian obstetrical and gyniecological socie- 
ties. Bi'sides c*ontributing some 300 valuable 
articles to medical journals and cMliting, with 
C. P. Noble, Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery 
(vol i, 1907; vol ii, 1908), he published: 
Operative Gynecology (2 vols, 1899), The 
Vermiform Appendix and its Diseases (1905, 
1909); Walter Reed and Yellow Fever (1906, 
1907); Medical Gynecology (1908), Myomata 
of the Uterus, with T. S. Cullen (1909) *, Cyclo- 
paedia of American Medical Biography (1912); 
American Medical Botanists (1913), Diseases 
of the Kidneys. Ureters, and Bladder, with C. P. 
Burnam (2 vols, 1914). 

KELLY, Hugh (1730-77). A British au- 
thor and playwright, born at Killamey, Ireland. 
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He learned Ms trade ag a stay maker, but at 
the age of 21 went to London to seek his for- 
tune in literature. He found it in the writing 
of an inaipidly sentimental play, False Delusacp, 
which Garrick presented at the Druiy Lane in 
1768. Its success was far beyond its merits 
Dr. Johnson had a poor opinion of the author’s 
gifts, and Goldsmith held him in contempt. It 
was in avowed rivalry with the latter’s The 
flood Xatured Man, which was about to appear, 
that Garnck brought out False Deltoaoy, which 
somehow so commended itself abroad as to be 
translated into French, German, and Portu- 
guese. This comedy was followed by four othets 
— J Word to the Wtse (Drury Lane, 1770), 
i School for Wxve^ (ib., 1773), The Romance 
of an Hour (Covent Garden, 1774), The Man of 
Reason (ib., 1776). His tragedy Clementina 
(Covent Garden, 1771), though moderately suc- 
cessful, had little merit Kelly was called to 
the bar in 1774, but did not succeed as a lawyer 
and took to drink. A Life was prefixed to his 
Woiks (1778). 

KELLY, James Edwabd (1855- ). An 

American sculptor, bom in New York. He 
studied at the National Academy of Design and 
at first devoted himself to wood engraving, 
iieing known principally as a magazine illustra- 
tor until 1881, and his statues, while full of 
spirit and often excellent in portraiture, are 
essentially illustrations in bronze. He won 
the designation ‘*tbe sculptor of American his- 
tory” by his works, which include: “Sheridan’s 
Ride” (1878); “Paul Revere” (1882), statu- 
ette; “Monmouth Battle Monument” (1883-85), 
with five historical panels; groups for the Sara- 
toga Monument ( 1887 ) ; “Grant at Fort Donel- 
son” (1886): “General Devens” and the Sixth 
New York Cavalry Monument at Gettysburg 
(1890) . “Call to Arms” (1891), a colossal figure 
for the Troy Soldiers’ Monument; Buford Monu- 
ment at Gettysburg (1895) ; “Battle of Harlem 
Heights” ( 1 897 ) , a bronze relief, for Sons of the 
Revolution, at Columbia University, New York; 
and a colossal monument to commemorate the 
defense of Near Haven (1909). He executed a 
series of bronze headi from sittings ^ven by 40 
l^erals of the Civil War, including Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, and Hancock, and a similar 
series for the Spanish-American War, including 
heads of Wheeler, Wood, Dewey, Sampson, and 
others He was one of the founders of the Art 
S tuden ts* League. 

KELLY, John (1821-86). An American 
politician He was bom in New York City, 
had a common-school education, was apprentice 
to a mason, and at the age of 24 started in 
business for himself. He soon became inter- 
ested in politics, for which he bad a decided 
aptitude ; entered Tammany Hall, became a 
member of the Tammany General Committee in 
1849, and in 1854 was elected alderman from 
the Fourteenth Ward. He then served in Con- 
gress from 1855 to 1858, attracting attention 
by his vigorous opposition to the Native Ameri- 
can or Know-Nothing movement, and from 1858 
to 1861 and again from 1865 to 1868 served as 
sheriff of New York County, in which capacity 
he accumulated a considerable fortune by tak- 
ing full though le^timate advantage of the 
financial opportunities which this office then 
offered. He spent the years 1869-71 in Europe 
and on his return took an active part with 
Tilden and O’Conor in the fight against Wil- 
liam M. Tweed (q.v.). He was caliM upon at 
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the same time to effect the general reorganiza- 
tion of Tammany Hall, and this he did to the 
satisfaction of most of the better element of the 
New York Democracy. Thenceforth until 1884 
he was regarded as the autocrat and dictator 
of the Tammany organization, though there 
was considerable discord on several occasions, 
notably in 1876 He was appointed comptroller 
by Mayor Wickham, but was subsequently re- 
moved by Mayor Cooper. In 1879 he quarreled 
with Governor Robinson, the regular Democratic 
nominee for the governorship of the State, and, 
by runnmg for that office himself on an inde- 
pendent ticket, successfully divided the Demo- 
cratic vote and brought about the election of 
Alonzo B Cornell, the Republican candidate. 
Kelly took an active interest in national as 
well as m State and city politics and in 1884 
made a stubborn but unsuccessful effort to 
prevent the nomination of Grover Cleveland for 
the presidency. Though he was often accused 
of resorting to questionable metliods to secure 
his ends, he was seldom charged with personal 
dishonesty. Consult Breen, Thirty Years of New 
Y ork P olitics (New York, 1899) 

KELLY, Mtba (Mbs. Aixan MacNafghton) 
(’-1910). An American author and educator. 
She W'as horn at Dublin, Ireland, came to the 
Ignited States at an early agi‘, was educated at 
the Horace Mann ScIkkiI, and graduati^d from 
Teachers College, Columbia University in 1899 
\8 a teacher in East Side New \ork schools, 
she gathered material for very human and sym- 
pathetic sketches of life among poor cliildren 
Originally published for the most part in maga- 
zines. thesf* sketches were collected under the 
titles* Little Citizens (1904); The Isle of 
Dreams (1907); Wards of Liberty (1907), 
Rosnah (1908), Golden Season (1909), Little 
Miens (1910); New Faces (1910); Her Little 
Young Ladyship (1911) Miss Kelh married 
A llan MacNaughton in 1905 
KELLY, Thomas (1769-1853) An Irish 
hymn writer, born in Dublin. He graduatod at 
Trinity College, Dublin; began the stud^* of law. 
hut gave it up for theology and became a clergy- 
man of the Established church Ijater he be- 
came a Congregational] st and devoted his large 
wealth to the work of the churches. His reputa- 
tion rests upon his Hymns, to the number of 
765, which appeared in Dublin in successive 
editions between 1804 and 1863, which in their 
day were very popular, and some of which are 
still uwhI, i*8peeiAlly “On the mountain tops 
appearing ’* 

KELLY, William (1811-88). An American 
inventor He was bom in Pittsburgh, Pa , was 
educated at the public schools, and before he was 
22 years old had decisively proved his mechani- 
cal ingenuity by several inventions, chief of 
which was a revolving steam engine In 1845 
he went to Lyon Co., Ky., and, having engaged 
in the manufacture of iron, bent his energies to 
the problem of inventing improved procresses of 
manufacture His factory on the Cumberland 
River soon turned out a product that acquired 
more than a local reputation. In 1847 he 
began to study the problem of reducing fuel cost 
in the manufacture of iron and soon afterward 
to decarbonize molten iron by the application 
of an air blast, a process for which he built a 
converter. It is claimed in Kelly’s behalf t^t 
this process, by which molten cast iron is 
changed into steel, was employed for some timn 
in certain lines of steel manufacture before Sir 
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Henry Bensemer’s proceau was introduced into 
the United States by Alexander L. Holley in 
1867. Kelly's knowledge that Bessemer was 
patenting his process in England compelled him 
to apply at Washington for the protection of 
his own rights, and he obtained official recogni- 
tion that he was the first inventor, although 
the application for a Bessemer patent was pend- 
ing at the time. In 1863 a factory was built at 
Wyandotte, Mich, for the manufacture of steel 
by Kelly's process, but disputes which threat- 
ened protracted litigation compelled the claim- 
ants in behalf of the rival processes to con- 
solidate their interests three years afterward 
It is said that Kelly was the first to employ 
C hinese workmen in the United States 

X^LT-XmrHY, Sib Thomas (1840-1914) 
A British soldier, bom at Kilrush, County Clare, 
Ireland. He entered the army as an ensign in 
1858; served in China in 1860, taking part in 
the action of Sinho and the capture of the Taku 
forts, and participated in the Abyssinian expe- 
dition in 1867. Sulisequently he held various 
appointments and was regularly promoted until 
at the outbreak of the South African War he 
held the rank of major general He then pro- 
ceeded to the Cape witli Ijord Roberts, as com- 
mander of the Sixth Division, took part in the 
relief of Kimberley and won the promotion to 
lieutenant general At Kimberley his more 
conservative methods had brought him to some 
extent into conflict with Lord Kitchener, who, 
though Kelly-Kenny's junior, acquired prestige 
as Lord Roberts’s representative In 1901-04 
Kelly-Kenny was at the War Office as adjutant 
general to the forces. He was knight^ in 
1902, was promoted to general in 1905, and was 
retired in 1907 A year earlier King Edward 
bad specially singled 'him out for the GC.VO, 
and he rcKjeived other decorations at home and 
abroad 

KELOID, less often, but more correctly, 
CHELOID, kr^Hoid (Gk. chfic, a claw) 

A benign neoplasm which apjiearH in the skin in 
the form of a scarlikc fibrous tumor. It is prob- 
ably alwa>s due to an injur;^, at whose site it 
appears, though formerly it was believed that 
true keloid arose spontant^oudy, while false ke- 
loid followed injury. Keloid has been known 
to follow pressure of clothing, a scratch, a vac- 
cination livound, a boil, a leech bite, an acne 
pustule, a smallpox pustule, and an incision in 
the lobule of the ear made for an earring Cer- 
tain persons are predisposid to scarring and to 
keloid, small injuries being followed by the 
disease. Tliis statement is true of the negro 
race. It is not uncommon to see negroes with 
large numla^rs of keloids of varying sizes The 
keloid IS usually an elevated, rounded, firm, fiat 
tumor uith sharply defined edges projecting 
about one-eighth of an inch above the level of 
the skin and generally appearing on the face, 
ears, back, shoulders, or breasts Occasionally 
it has the form of a ridge. It is of a glisten- 
ing white or red color, smooth on its surface, 
devoid of lanugo hairs, and often slightly sensi- 
tive to pressure. Rarely keloids weighing over 
15 pounds are encountered 

Upon section the tumor appears to he fibrous, 
with a few nuclei and spindle cells chiefly about 
the blood vessels. It is thought that keloid de- 
velops from almormal growth of the adventitia 
of the arterioles. Clawlike processes project 
from the tumor into the neighboring skin, and 
there are changes in the wails of blood vessels 


for some distance beyond the edge of the keloid 
The tumor usually progresses up to a certain 
point and then remains stationary A few eases 
recover spontaneously, the tumor undergoing 
slow atrophy. The growth is almost sure to re- 
turn after cauterization oi excision. If the 
latter is practiced, thorough removal of surround- 
ing tissue must be made. As palliatives of the 
pain or itching, mercurial applications, lead, 
salicylated plaster, resorcin, and pressure have 
been used. Linear scarifications and electricity 
h ave a lso been employed ^ 

KELOWNA. A city in the Vale and ('arilmo 
District, British Columbia, Canada, on Okana- 
gan Lake, 80 miles south -south west (diri'ct) of 
Sicamous, on the ('anadian Pacific Railway 
(Map British Columbia, E 5) There is a 
daily Canadian Pacific Rail wav steamer service 
to the railway terminus at Okanagan l^anding, 
28 miles distant. There are a general hospital 
exhibition building, and raee track The citj 
owns a park, its electric light and power plants 
and its water w^orks Among the industrial es- 
tablisliments are saw and planing mills, h<ix 
factories, fruit-packing houses, a |am and fniit- 
canning faetory. aeratfsl water works, and cigar 
factory Tobacco is grown and manufactured 
locally Tlie city is surrounded by a very rich 
fruit-growing district Pop, 1911, 1603. 

A name applied to certain large sea- 
weeds, mainly Fucacese and Laminariaccec, also 
to the crude ash obtained by drying and burning 
seaweed On the coasts of Ireland, Scotland, 
France, and New England the term is applied 
mainly to species of Furua and Laminaria and 
IS sometimes confined to the latter genus The 
extensive groves of giant kelps of the Pacific 
coast of America consist ])rincipally of .Yereo- 
cyaiiit lurtkeana, Marrocystis pyrtfeta, and Pe- 
lagophycua poira The commercial product 
known as kelp (seaweed ashes) consists of hard 
dark-gray or bluish masses composed mainly of 
common salt, sodium carbonate, sodium and 
potassium sulphates, potassium chloride, and 
potassium or sodium iodide, with a certain 
amount of insoluble and coloring matter. This 
material was formerly used to a eonsiderable 
extent in the manufacture of soap and glass 
and as a source of crude sodium carbonate and 
iodine. The latter substances, however, are now 
obtained at a low'er price and of better quality 
from other sources , the former from the natural 
salt deposits, and the latter from the by-prod- 
ucts of the recrystallization of Chilean sodium 
nitrate As a result, kelp is now prepared in 
far less quantity than formerly The principal 
use of kelp plants, as of other seaweeds, is as a 
fertilizer, for w’hich purpose they are applied 
mainly without further treatment than partial 
drying on the beach. The giant kelps of the 
Pacific coast have recently, however, been ex- 
ploited as a source of commercial potash, es- 
pecially for fertilizing purposes, on account of 
the high percentage of pot^h w*hich they con- 
tain These kelps contain about five times as 
much potasli as the Atlantic seaweeds, analyses 
showing the wet kelps with 85 per cent of water 
to contain about 3 per cent of potash as potas- 
sium chloride. The iodine content is about 0 2 
per cent. Consult; D. M. Balch, “On the Chem- 
istry of Certain Algve of the Pacific Coasts” in 
Journal of InduBtrtal and Engineering Chemistry 
(Easton, Pa., 1909) ; F. K. Cameron. “Fertilizer 
Resources of the United States,” in Untied 
StaieM Oongreaa (62d Congress, 2d Sessiim), 
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Senate Document^ No. 190 (Washinc^ii, 1012) ; 
'*Kelp and Other SourceB of Potash, in Journal 
of the Franklin Institute (Philadelphia, 1013). 
See Iodine, Seaweed. 

KELP CBAB. A name given on the Pacific 
coast to a rather large crab {Epialtus produc- 
tus). It is used as food by the natives along 
the coast, but has not yet found its way into 
the San Francisco markets It ranges from 
Puget Sound to Montc>rey and is said to be 
easily recognized by its smooth squarish shell 
or carapace, which liears two distinct teeth on 
each side It is the most common maioid crab 
of California and Oregon, inhabiting rocky 
sh ores ]ust lielow low-water mark 

KELP^ISH'. Any of man^ small fishes in 
various paits of the world which frequent beds 
of kelp near shore and whose colors as a rule 
protectively accord the colors of the sea- 
weeds In California the name is given dis- 
tinctively to several hlennioid fishes of the genus 
Qibbonsia, and especially to the large related 
blenny, Hetero^thchus lostratus, which is caught 
for market It is 10 inches long and is trans- 
lucent reddish brown, marked with many patches 
a nd st reaks of light and shade. 

KELP GOOSE. A goose {Chlocphaga hy- 
bnda) of the Falkland Islands and Pat^onia, 
resembling the brant and closely allied to the 
Magellanic and several other species of the 
S outhe rn Hemisphere. 

KELLIE. A Scottish word denoting a water 
sprite, usually in the form of a horse, which was 
believed by the supeistitious to forewarn by pre- 
ternatural lights and sounds those who are des- 
tined to be drownt*d, or even to assist in the 
drowning 

KELP PIGEON. A sailor’s name for the 
sheathbill (q.v ) 

KELPS. The large brown algae (also called 
devil’s aprons) in the order Laminariales. See 
A LGiE ; Ph^o piiycfje ; Kelp 

KEI/SEY, Francis Willey a8ri8-1027). 
An American Latin scholar, bom at Ogden, 
N. Y. He graduated at the University of 
Rochester (1880) and studied in Europe (1883- 
85). From 1880 to 1889 he taught Latin at 
Lake Forest University, first as instructor, later 
as professor Thereafter he was professor of 
Latin at the University of Michigan He edited 
textbooks for schools, portions of many Greek 
and Latin authors (Xtmophon, Ca?sar, Cicero, 
Lucretius. Ovid) ; became joint editor with Pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner, of the University of Ox- 
ford, of a series of Handbooks of Archcpology 
and Antiquities; and published Pompeii: Its 
Life and Art, translate from Augustus Mau 
(1800, rev. ed., with new matter by Professor 
Kelsey, 1002). A contributor to various edu- 
cational journals, in 1911 he edited Latin and 
Greek in American Education, an important col- 
lection of papers dealing with the value of the 
classics. In the year 1900-07 he was president 
of the American Philological Association and 
from 1907 to 1012 president of the Archieological 
In stitu te of America 

KEl/BO. A market town and police burgh 
in Roxburghshire, Scotland, on the Tweed, 43 
miles southeast of Edinburgh (Map; Scotland, 
F 4). Its trade is chiefly agricultural; it manu- 
factures fishing tackle, manures, vehicles, cabi- 
network, and agricultural machinery. It con- 
tains remains of the abbey of the Virgin and 
St John the Evangelist, founded in 1128 by 
fiUng David I, which was destroyed by the Eng- 


lish in 1545. On the opposite bank of the 
Tweed are the ruins of Roxburgh Castle Pop. 
( police burgh), 1001, 4008; 1011, 3082. 

KELT (Scottish). Young salmon in a cer- 
ta in st age of grow th. See Sal mon. 

KEI/nC CHURCH, LITERATURE, etc. 
See Celtic Chubch, etc. 

KEI/TIE, John Scott (1840-1 027 ^ A 

Scottish geographer He was bora in Dundee 
and was educated at St Andrews and Edin- 
burgh He was for several years a publisher’s 
editor, was inspector of geographical education 
for the Royal Geographical Society in 1884, its 
librarian in 1885, and its swretary in 1802 In 
1880 he became editor of the valuable annual 
the Statesman's Year Bool He wrote* History 
of the Scottish Highlands and Clans (1874): 
Report on Geographical Education (1886); Ap 
plied Geography (new ed., 1008) ; The Partition 
of Africa (1804); The History of Geogiaphy 
(1 914) , with O J R. Howarth 
KEI/TON, John Cunningham (1828-93). 
An American soldier, liorn in Delaware Co , Pa. 
He graduated at West Point in 1851, undertook 
frontier service as a lieutenant of infantry in 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Dakota for six years, 
and then returned to West Point as iiistfuetor 
in the use of small arms His career 111 the 
Civil War began at St Louis (1861), where he 
was a purchasing agent for the Western De- 
partment. but the same year he mas made colonel 
of the Ninth Missouri Volunteers. In 1862 he 
became assistant adjutant general on the staff 
of Maj'or General Halleck. For his valuable 
services, active and executive, he was brevetted 
brigadier general in the regular army (186.5), 
and after the war was a staff colonel and assist- 
ant adjutant general at Washington, where he 
invented some improved rides and revolvers that 
were accepted by the Ordnance Department He 
published a Manual of the Bayonet (1861) and 
other works on military topics 
KELTS. See C’eltic Peoples 
KELUNG, keTvng', or KILUNG. The chief 
seaport of Formosa (qv), in lat 25® 9' N, 
long 121® 47' E. (Map* Japan, D 8) It lies at 
the head of a deep bay, which is guarded by 
Kelung Island, which lies aliout 2 miles off 
shore. The scenery behind the town is very 
striking The harbor has been dredged and 
equipjied to permit the accommodation of large 
vesbcls. The principal export is coal Ihere 
are a large number of coal mines in the imme- 
diate neighborhood Gold and sulphur are also 
mined near by. Kelung is coniiecti>d by rail 
w'lth Dai-hoku (in Chinese, Tai-jich) and Kagi, 
the capital, and with Shin-chiku, 63 mih*s far- 
ther south, and is connecled with Tamsui via 
Dai-ho ku. Pop., 1908, 17,100 
KELVIN, William Thomson, first Baron 
(1824-1907). A distinguished British physicist. 
He was born at Belfast, June 26, 1824, the son 
of James Thomson, who was later professor of 
mathematics at Glasgow. He graduated in 184.5 
from St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and shortly 
afterward was elcH'ted fellow. He became pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow in 1846, in which position he con- 
tinued until 1800 While an undergraduate, he 
published a paper On the Uniform Motion of 
Heat in Homogeneous Solid Bodies and its Con- 
neotion icith the Mathematical Theory of Elec- 
tnoUy^ which was favorably received by scien- 
tists. He was for some time editor of the 
Cambridge Mathematical Journal and was the 
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first editor of the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal which succeeded it, some 
of his most brilliant discoveries having ap- 
peared m these journals during a period of 
66 years. He also contributed to the Comptea 
RenduSf the Tranaactiona and Proceedings of 
the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
and various other journals In the mathe- 
matical theories of elasticity, vortex motion, 
heat, electricitv, and magnetism, his discov- 
eries were notable. Lord Kelvin, who was 
the electrical engineer for the Atlantic cables 
of 1867-68 and 1866-66, made many very valu- 
able improvements in signaling *a])paratUH — 
he invented the mirror galvanometer used for 
cable signaling, devised the siphon reeiuder still 
in use for receiving the signals, and from liis 
study of the properties of the cable made an ob- 
servation (borne out in more than a half cen- 
tury of practice) that a limit to the spet'd of 
operation would early be reached owing to the 
effect of the statical capacity. 

Lord Kelvin acted as engineer for several 
other cable companies; invented many pieces of 
electrical apparatus and metliods for measure- 
memt; and developed an improved form of niaii- 
ners* compass free from the magnetic action of 
the iron of the ship, and a dwp-MM sounding 
apparatus, both of whicli are in widespread xkv. 
laird Kelvin's work in thermodvnainicH was also 
of the greatest value, for it was he who fir'-{ 
appreciated the importance of the iloctrine of 
the conservation of energy as enunciated b\ 
Joule and who developed ('arnot’s work on heal 
so that it would harmonize^ with the new' tinniiv 
then iKung generally accepted; a papei (hi cn 
Absolute Thermometric Scale conLiins miK !i 
that is now considered fundam<*ntal in thernm 
dynamics Even as early as 1842 T^ord Kt'hni 
had published a paper rontaining the get in 
his theoncfs on the age of the earth, and tin- 
subject he constantly disciias(»d and ela!»oratt‘i! 
He was also grcatlv interested in the problem- 
resulting from the discovery of radium and tin 
theory of electrons. His many papers cm* 
tribiited to scientific journals, were colb'cicnl n 
book form as follows: Reprint of Papa^ oi 
Elcctrtnty and Magnetism (1872), Mafhcmai* 
cal and Physical Papers (6 vols., 1 882-1 JUl) 
Popular Lectures and \ddr esses (3 voL , 18!)1- 
94). With Prof. P. G. Tait he collaliorated on 
Elements of Natural Philosophy (187.3), late, 
called A Treatise on \atural Philosophy 

Lord Kelvin attended the meeting of tin 
British Association held in Montreal in 18S4. 
and afterw'ard he visited Baltimore and de- 
livered at Johns Hopkins University a course 
of lectures, published in 1904 as Balttmote Lec- 
tures on Molecular Dynamics and the Wau 
Theory of Light. In 1897, while m America for 
the Toronto meeting of the British Association, 
he visited several leading universities of the 
United States, and in 1902 he came again For 
his work in connection with the Atlantic cable 
he was knighted in 1866, and in 1892 he was 
raised to the peerage. Honors from govern- 
ments, scientific societies, and universities came 
to him from all over the world. He was the 
first to 1^ awarded the Order of Merit (1902) ; 
he held the Grand Cross of the Victorian Order 
and the Prussian Order ‘Tour le M6rite,” and 
was a Grand Officer of the Ijegion of Honor; 
and served as president of the Britisli Associa- 
tion (1871), of the Royal Society, London 
(1890-96), and of the Royal Society, Edin- 


burgh (four times) In 1896 there was a nota- 
ble celebration at Glasgow of his jubilee as 
professor. Retiring three years later, he main- 
tained his connection with the university as a 
research student and in 1904 was made chan- 
cellor. T.ford Kelvin represented the highest 
type of physicist, since he combined pow'ers of 
mathematical reasoning with the inventive fac- 
ultv and manipulative skill of a great experi- 
mentalist His interest and unflagging activity 
continued to the time of his death, which oc- 
curred Dec. 17, 1907, at his residence. Nether- 
hall, neai Largs, Scotland. Consult. Andrew 
(lray» Lord Nrlvin /New' York, 1908) ; Elizabeth 
King (Ijord Kelvin’s sister) , Lord Kelvin* s Early 
Home (ib, 1900) ; S P. Thompson, Life of Wil- 
liam Thomson^ Baron Kelvin of /yorga (ib., 1910) . 

KEMAL PASHA, IMuhtapha. Leader of 
the Tuikisli Nationalist party, and victor over 
the Gic^eks; born at Saloniki about 1882, 
entered the army m 1902, and was involved in 
the revolutionary movement of 1908, but writli- 
drew from political affairs w'hen Enver Pasha 
and his colleagues assumed control For a time 
he w'as exili^d to Tripoli In the war with 
Italy he commanded the native troops in Italy. 
During the European War he was in command 
at the Dardanelles, wdieie he won a consider- 
able military reput.itu)n , later transferred 
to the Russian front and lieeame major-general 
in command of the sixteenth army, but resigned 
and opposed Turkish war poliey, saying the 
Allies could not lie beaten He was again exiled 
and W'hen he was recalled to a command on the 
Palestine front, the W'ar had lieen lost After 
this he devoted himself to building up the 
Nationalist movement in Anatolia, and with 
such su •cess that tlie government at Angora 
under him o\ei shadowed that of Const aiiti- 
n(»ple He and his supporters rejected the 
Ttt‘Aty of Sevres and sent to the Consla’if’- 
iiople govemnient, October 1919, tlic celebrated 
“nat’onal jmet,” defining the conditions of 
jieace tliat Tuikev would accept Then followed 
the w.ii with Gre»»ce (1921-1922), in w'hich the 
Nat loT* list foices were completely successful. 
The Giceks were driven out and Kemars aimy 
occujncd S\niriia, whnh was burned and pil- 
lagetl KvMiial now insisted on terms of peace 
that the Allies especially the Britii^ opposed, 
but an aim 1 st ice was limilly signed at Mudaiiia, 
Oi*t .1, 1922 and a peace conference began 
at I ausaniie, No\ 20 Mcanw'hile the Sultan 
at Constantinoiile w'as deposed, Nov. 3. See 
Voi XXIV. 

KEMBLE, k^m'b’l, Charles ( 1775-1854 ) An 
English actor, the youngest son of Roger Kemble 
(qv ) Born at Brecon, m South Wales, Nov 
25, 1775, he received his education, like his 
brother, John Philip (qv.), at Douai, and like 
him also, on his return to England, devoted 
himself to the stage. In April, 1794, he made 
his first appearance at Drury Lane as Malcolm. 
hiB brother plaving Macbeth. In the course of 
his career he played a great variety of charac- 
ters with steadily growing success, being in his 
earlier parts overshadowed by his elder brotiier’a 
reputation. Among his best rdles were Charles 
Surface, Dorincourt in The Belle's Btratagemy 
Mercutio, Laertes, Macduff, and Mirabel. Mac- 
ready’s epigrammatic characterization of him is 
well knowm — “A first-rate actor m second-rate 
parts.” He married in 1806 the actress Marie 
^^rtoe De Gamp. In 1832-34 he visited Amer- 
ica with his dau^ter Fanny and made a great 



sensation. He retired from the stage in April, 
1840, and died Nor. 12, 1864. 

Bibliography. Oxberry, Dramattc Bwgraphy 
(London, 1826); Fitzgerald, The Kemhlea (ib., 
1871 ) ; Fanny Kemble, Record of a (Hrlhood 
(1b., 1878) ; Lane (ed ), Charlea Ketnbl^a 
ShcLkeapeare Beadt/nga (2d ed., ib., 1879); Mat- 
thews, Actora and Actreaaea of Great Bntam 
and the United Btatea, vol. ii (New York, 1886) ; 
Doran, Annala of the Stage (London, 1888). 

mBirBT.Tgy Edwabd Windsob (1861- ). 

An American illustrator. He was bom in Sac- 
ramento, Cal., and studied a short time at the Art 
Students’ League, New York, but was mainly self 
taught He began early to draw for tbe Daily 
Oraphtc, then for the Uentury, Life, and other 
magazines, and rapidly made a name with his 
caricatures, sketches of old New England life and 
negro subjects. The latter were his specialty for 
many years. Volumes treating the various ac- 
tivities of 'Kemble’s Goons” appeared in 1898, 
1899, and 1900, and among other books of draw- 
ings he published Rosemary, Virginia Creeper^ 
BiUy-Qoat and Other ComtcaliUea, He also il- 
lustrated the books Uncle Tom* a Cabin, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Pudd*nhead Wilson, The Knicker- 
bocker History of New York A clever delineator 
of types, Kemble shows special understanding of 
the negro, whom he portrays without caricature. 

BTEMBTiE, Frances Anne (Mbs. Fanny 
Kembie) (1809-98) An English actress and 
author, born in London, Nov 27, 1809, daughter 
of Charles Kemble. Her daughter, Sarah (But- 
ler) Wister (Mrs. Owen Wister), was the mother 
of Owen Wister ( q v. ) She was educated largely 
in France and made her first appearance on the 
sta^ Oct 5, 1829, in the character of Juliet, 
reviving tbe fortunes of the Covent Garden Thea- 
tre under her father’s management This was 
followed by a series of brilliant successes in 
Portia, Beatrice, Lady Teazle, and other parts, 
till she was compart^ with Mrs. Siddons, her 
famous aunt Her crowning triumph was as 
Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s masterpiece, The 
Hunchback, written expressly for her In 1832 
she came to New York with her father, making 
her American d^but as Bianca in Fasno and ex- 
citing great enthusiasm Two years later she 
married Pierce Butler, of Philadelphia, and re- 
tired, living in that city and on the Butler 
estate in Gmrgia. Tn 1847 she had left her hus- 
band and reappeared on the English stage. She 
returned in 1849 to the United States and, hav- 
ing been divorced from Mr. Butler, resum^ her 
maiden name and went to reside in Lenox, Mass. 
Later she gave public readings from Shakespeare 
and other dramatic authors in the principal 
cities of the United States and Great Britain, 
an occupation she much preferred to regular 
acting. She had a magnificent presence, her 
voice was flexible, ample, and harmonious, and 
her self-possession rcmarlmble. During the War 
of the Rebellion she resided in England and 
contributed valuable articles to the London 
Times on the evils of slavery. Among her other 
works are: Francis the First: An Historical 
Drama (1832) ; Journal of Frances Anne Butler 
n8.36) : Poems (1844), A Year of Consolation 
(1847), descriptive of a tour to Italy; Journal 
of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 
m8-B9 (1863); Record of a Girlhood (1878- 
79) ; Records of Ijater Life (1882) ; Notes upon 
Some of Shakespear^s Plays (1882); Poems 
(1883): Far Away and Long 4^0 (1889), a 
story; Further Rwords (1801) Her death oe- 


curred in London, Jan. 15, 1893. Consult^ be- 
sides the autobiqgraphicfld works mentioned 
above, Parton, in Eminent Women of the Age 
(Hartford, Conn., 1869), and The Letters of 
Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble (London, 
1895). 

KEMBLE, Geoboe Stephen (1758-1822). 
An English actor, the second son of Roger Kem- 
ble (q.v.), bom at Kington, Herefordshire. He 
was intended, it is said, for the medical pro- 
fession, but showed the family preference for 
the st^, and, after practicing in the country, 
was able by means of the reputation of his 
sister, Mrs. Siddons, to secure an engagement 
at Covent Garden (1784), where he appeared as 
Othello, his wife, Elizal^th Satchell, playing 
Desdemona. He was engaged also at the Hay- 
market and afterward managed theatres in Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow, and several smaller cities. 
His extreme stoutness, in the latter part of his 
life, enabled him to play his favorite rCle of 
FalstafT without artificial padding. Consult Ox- 
be rry. D ramatic Biography (London, 1826) 

KEMBLE, Gouvebnedb (1786-1875) An 
American manufacturer, born in New York 
City He graduated at Columbia in 1803, trav- 
eled extensively in Europe during tlic Napole- 
onic wars, was United States Consul at Cadiz 
under President Monroe, and was engaged in 
procuring supplies for the American squadron 
at the time of the war with Algiers in 1815 In 
1817 he established the West Point foundry at 
Cold Spring, N. Y., for the manufacture of 
cannon. He was a Democratic member of Con- 
gress from 1837 to 1841 and was a member of 
the State dkmstitutional Convention of 1846 
He was an intimate friend of Washington Ir- 
ving, and his house at Newark, N J., was the 
Cockloft Hall of Salmagundi. 

KEMBLE, John Mitchell (1807-57). An 
English historian and philologist, the son of 
Charles Kemble the actor, and the brother of 
Fanny Kemble. He was bom m London, Eng- 
land, received his preliminary education at Clap- 
ham and at the Bury St. Edmunds Grammar 
School, and in 1826 entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he became an intimate friend 
of Tennyson, Archbishop Trench, and William 
B. Donne. He was brilliant but erratic in his 
studies, and before he had completed his course 
entered the Inner Temple for the study of Anglo- 
Saxon law, in which he had become interested 
He failed in 1829 to satisfy the examiners of his 
proficienev in philosophy, and his degree was 
“deferred”; but after a period of study in Ger- 
many, where he began his researches in Germanic 
philology, he was granted his BA in 1830 and 
roceed^ to his M.A. in 1833. About this time 
e became associated with Trench and others in 
a plan to aid Torrijos in his revolt against 
Fe^inand VII of Spain and sailed to Gibraltar . 
but the scheme was abandoned, and he returned 
to Germany to continue his philological studies 
with Jacob Grimm at Gottingen and at other 
universities. An edition of Beoirulf, publifdied 
in 1833, gave him high rank as an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar. A course of independent lectures on 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature given at 
Cambridge in 1834 increased his reputation 
From 1835 to 1844 he was editor of the BnUsh 
and Foreign Review. In February, 1840, he was 
appointed licenser of stage plays in succession 
to his father, Charles Kemble, and retained the 
office until his death. In 1839-40 he published 
his valuable eolleeticm of charters of the Anglo- 
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Saxon period under the title of VodeoB Diplo- 
and in 1849 appeared his The Saatona in 
England — a work which was never completed, 
blit which remained, up to the time of the 
publication of Bishop Stubbs’s ConaUtutumed 
Htatoryf the chief authority for the study of 
the history of England before the Norman 
C' onnu est 

KEMBLE, John Phiup (1757-1823). An 
eminent English actor, the eldest son and second 
child of Roger Kemble (q.v ) Bom at Prescott 
m 1.Ancashire, Feb 1, 1757, he was educated 
chiefly at a Roman Catholic seminary in Staf- 
fordshire and at the English College of Douai in 
France. Though intended for the Church, on 
his return to England he adopted the stage as 
his profession, making his first appearance at 
Wolverhampton in 1776. On Sept. 30, 1783, he 
first appeared at Drury Lane in Hamlet — al- 
ways a favorite character of his — and in 1788 
he succeeded to the management of that theatre, 
where his elder sister, Mrs Siddons (qv ), was 
for some years tlie leading actress After the 
destruction of the building by fire Kemble raised 
a new one, which was opened in 1809 In June, 
1817, he retired from the stage, and a few days 
thereafter a public dinner was given him, for 
which Thomas Campbell composed his I aledir 
tory Etansaa to J. P Kemhle, Esq lie finallv 
took up his residence in Switzerland, where he 
died on Feb. 26, 1823. His wife, Piiscilla 
Kemble, an actress of ability, whom he had 
married in 1787, survived him Kemble was a 
great tragedian and a man of character. He 
hsved to personate, with his commanding figure 
and sonorous voice, the loftier heroes of the 
dramas — ^kings, pi elates, herot*R He was espe- 
cially successful in Brutus, Wolsey, Macbeth, 
and ‘CoriolanuH. Consult* Boaden, Memoirs of 
the Life of John Philip Kemhie, Esq (London. 
1825); FitzCh-rald, The Kembles (ib, 1871) 
Lewes, On Actors and the Art of Acting (ib, 
1875) ; Baker, English Actors from Shakespeare 
to Macready (New York, 1879) , Doran, Annals 
of the Stage, edit(*d by Ixiwe (Ijondon, 1888 ) 

KEMBLE, Marie Ttt^^sk 1)e Cami> (1774 
1838) An actress, born at Vienna, Austria, of 
a theatrical family, brought to England when a 
child, and in 1806 married to (^barles Kemble 
( q V ) . She continued on the stage with her 
husband, but retired in 1819, except for an 
ap^iearance with her daughter Fanny in 1829 
She was the author of several dramatic pu>ces. 
among them The Day after the Wedding, an 
interlude*. 

KEMBLE, Roger (1721-1802) The founder 
of the English family of actors hearing his 
name, of which his daughter Sarah (see Sio- 
DONS, Sabah) and his son John Philip (set* 
Kemble, John Philip) are the most celebrated 
He was the head of an itinerant company of 
players and an actor of some ability. He mar- 
ried in 1763 Sarah Wood, an actress, by whom 
he had 12 children Consult FitzGerald, The 
Kembles: An Account of the Kemble Family 
(London, 1871). 

KEMBLE PLAYS. The name given to a 
valuable collection of English dramas made by 
the tragedian John Philip Kemble (qv.) and 
now in the library of Devonshire House, London. 
It includes the first editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

k;bm AwVj k5^mft-ny’, Zsigmond, Baton 
(1816-76). An Hungarian novelist and politi- 
sal unrlter, bom in Mi^cyar-Kapiid, Transylvania, 


and educated at the Nagy-Enyed College. EBs 
first and most important historical novel, ffyulat 
Pal, was published in five volumes in 1846 Two 
years afterward he was in Budapest, assistant 
editor of the Pesti fftriap, and a deputy to the 
National Assembly on the side of Kossuth. In 
1851 he became eaitor of the influential political 
journal, the Pesti Napl6, His historical novels, 
Fdrj is no (1852), Ssnv orvinyei (1854), Az 
ozvegy is lianya (1856), and Zord tdd (1857), 
are masterpieces of psychological interpretation 
Kem4ny*s essays were colled^ed in two volumes 
u nder the title Studies (1870). 

KEMEYS, k&n^8s, Edward (1843-1907) 
An American wild-animal sculptor, bom at 
Savannah, Ga, and educated in the New York 
public schools During the Civil War he served 
in the Union army, Incoming captain of artil- 
lery Afterward he studied civil engineering. 
He had always been especially interested in 
a lid animals, and a long stay in the backwoods 
of Illinois had made him acquainted with many 
of them. While a member of an engineering 
party engaged in laying out Central Park, New 
York, the sight of an artist modeling a wolf’s 
head determined him to become a sculptor. He 
worked with great enthusiasm, spimding much 
of his time in the West studying wild animals 
and Indians In 1877 he went abroad, familiar- 
iz<*d himself especially with the work of Barye, 
in Paris, and b^me a friend of .Tosef Wolf, the 
German animal painter, who^ influence upon 
linn IB evident His “Bison and Wolvt*8” was 
favorably received at the Salon of 1878. Return- 
ing to New York, lie produced in the intervals 
between his hunting trips his “Still Hunt,” 
Central Park, New York; “Wolves,” Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia . “Panthers and Deer” , 
“Raven and Coyote” In 1892 he modeled a 
num1a*r of large groups for the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, which led to bis commission 
for the large bronze lions at the entrance of 
the Chicago Art Institute and for the foun- 
tain, “The Prayer for Ram,” in Champaign, 111 
After eight years* residence in Chicago he moved 
to Arizona, where he did some of Ins best work 
in the form of small bronzes (now in the Chi- 
cago Art Institute and the National Gallery at 
Washington) The last five years of his life 
Kenieys passed in Washington, D C . where he 
mcMlided the hoyden bc'ars that flanked the en- 
trance of the Missouri State Building at the 
St Louis Exposition. His creations are insist- 
ent with personality and with the mystery of 
animsl life, and while his technique is powerful 
and harmonious, the method is always lost in 
the rwult Consult Leila Mechlin, in the Inter- 
national Studio (New York, July, 1905) 

KEMOffEBEB, Edw'IN Walter (1875- ). 

\n Amc*riean economist, lioni at f^ranton. Pa 
He graduated from Wesleyan University ( Conn ) 
in 1899 and from Cornell University (PhD ) in 
190,3 He was instructor in economies at Purdue 
ITiiiversity in 1901-03 and served as financial 
adviser to the Ignited States Philippine Com- 
mission in 1903, as chief of the division of 
currency of the Philippine Islands in 1904-06, 
and as special commissioner of the Philippine 
government to Egypt in 1906. He then returned 
to Cornell to be assistant professor of political 
economy in 1906-09 and professor of economics 
and finance from 1009 to 1912, when he accepted 
a corresponding chair at Princeton. He was 
managing editor of the Economic Bulletin in 
1907-10 and asso^tc editor of the ARiaKcas 
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Eoonomw Review after 1911. BesideB his offi- 
cial reports, he is author of Money and Credit 
InetrumenU in their Relation to Oenerdl Prices 
(1907; rev. ed . 1909) 

KEMHITZ, kSm^nlts. See Chemnitz. 

KEMP, James Fitbman (1859-1926). An 
American geologist, born in New York City. 
He graduated from Amherst College in 1881 and 
from the Columbia School of Mines (EM ) in 
1884, and at Columbia became adjunct professor 
of geology in 1891 and professor in 1892. In 
addition he served as geologist of the United 
States and New York State geological surveys 
(making special investigations of the geology 
of the Adirondack Mountains), and as manager 
and scientific director of the New York Botani- 
cal Gardens (after 1898), and he lectured on 
geology at Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Teclinology, and Mcflill Amherst gave 
him an honorary Sc D in 1906 and McGill an 
LL D. in 1913 He was twice president of the 
New York Academy of Sciences and in the year 
1912-13 piesident of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers Ills publications include 
Ore Deposits of the United States and Canada 
(1893; 3d ed , rewritten, 1900) and IJandbook 
of Rocks (180G. 5th ed , 1011), besides numer- 
o us ar ticles, reports, and monographs 

XEMPE, kemp, Ann Eliza. See Brat, Ann 
Eliza Kgmpe. 

KEHFE, Habbt Robert (1852- ). An 

English electrical enginc^er He was educated at 
Westminster School and at King’s College, Lon- 
don. and then for three years Avas assistant to 
Sir Samuel Canning. lie worked under other 
pioneers of the British telegraph service, espe- 
cially Sir diaries Wlieatstone and Sir W II 
Preece. He was electrician to the Postal Tele- 
graph Department and, upon the Post Office tak- 
ing over the telephone service in 1913, became 
electrician to that office. He wrote on teleg- 
raphy, telephony, and pneumatic dispatch and 
published a Handbook of Electrical Testing 
(1876, 7th ed, 1908), The Electncal Engineer's 
Pocket Hook (1890), and The Engineer's Year 
B ook ( 1894 et seq ) 

XEMFEliEN, kem'pe-lCn, Wolfgang von 
(1734-1804) An Austrian rnwhamc and in- 
ventor. He was boin at Pressburg in Hungary 
and obtained celebrity as the deviser of an 
automaton chess player with Avhicli he traveled 
over a good part of the world The chess player 
was destroyed in 1854 by fire in Philadelphia 
It was alleged that a human being was concealed 
in the figuie, and a lively controversy arose 
over the question. Kempelen also produced a 
complicated figure whicli articulated certain 
words distinctly, resembling the voice of a child 
of throe to four years 'J'o explain its construc- 
tion he published tlie Mechanismus der mensch- 
It chen Spracke (1791). 

KEMPENEEB, kem^pe-nfir, Peteb de ( 1503- 
80), called in Spain, Pedbo Camp ana, in his 
paintings, I^bus Campaniensis, or Petbus 
Kampania. a Flemish religious painter and 
tapestry designer. He was bom in Brussels, 
but at the age of 27 went to Italy, where he 
visited Venice under the patronage of Cardinal 
Grimiani, for whom he painted several pictures 
At Bologna he helped paint the decorations of 
the triumphal arch erected for the reception of 
the Emperor Charles V. After 10 years’ study 
and work in Italy he went to Spam and labored 
for 25 years in Seville. His masterpiece is the 
“Descent from the Cross” (c.1548), now in the 


cathedral, where are also his “Purification” and 
’Ttesurrection,” all good both in design and 
color. Returning to Brussels, he became the 
Duke of Alba’s chief engineer and on May 27, 
1563, was appointed by the city successor to 
Michel Coxie as art director and maker of 
cartoons for the Brussels tapestry works at a 
salary of 50 gulden Although not without 
merit as a painter, Kempeneer is a strong man- 
nerist, imitating now Michelangelo, now Raphael, 
now the Spanish primitives, and ho possesses 
little originality. His “Christ Preaching in the 
Temple” is in the National Gallery, London 

KEM^EB, James IiAwson (1823-95). An 
American soldier in the Conf^erate service, 
born in Madison Co , Va. He graduated at 
Washington College in 1842 and served through 
the Mexican War After his return he entered 
politics and was a member of the State legisla- 
ture for 10 years, durmg two of which he ivas 
Speaker. After the secession of his State he 
entered the Confederate service as colonel of 
the l^venth Virginia, which he commaiidc>d at 
the first battle of Bull Run The next spring he 
was commissioned brigadier general and iias en- 
gaged in the battles of Fair Oaks (May 31- 
.Tune 1, 1862), Gaines’s Mill (June 27-28, 1862), 
South Mountain (Sept 14. 1862), Antietam 
(Sept. 16-17, 1862), Fredericksburg (Dee 13, 
1862), and Gettysburg (duly 1-3, 1863), ivhere 
his brigade formed part of Pickett’s divi'^ion 
Durmg the charge he was seriously wounded 
and thereafter was not in active service On 
March 1, 1864, he was commissioned ma]or 
general. After the war he became a planter in 
Madison County, and in 1874-78 he was Governor 
of Virginia 

KEMPEB) Reuben (1770-1826) An Amer- 
ican soldier and adventurer, born in Fauquier 
Co, Va He received a fair education from his 
father, a Baptist clergyman, and in 1800, with 
the rest of the family, removed to Ohio Sulisc- 
quently, with one of his brothers, he removed 
to Mississippi Territory, where he became a 
surveyor There for several years he was one 
of the most active of the conspirators who made 
successive attempts to overthrow the Spanish 
government in west Florida. In 1808 he led an 
unsuccf'ssful expedition against Baton Rouge 
and in 1810 against Mobile. Two years later he 
raised a force of GOO Americans to assist Gutiei- 
rez and Toledo in the revolt iir Mexico, but 
after a short service in Texas, where they met 
with some success, the force disbanded and re- 
turned to the L^nited States In 1815 Kemper 
distinguished himself at the battle of New Or- 
leans, where he commanded a company of volun- 
teers. The remainder of his life he spent quietly 
as a planter in Mississippi 

KBBCPEBHAXISEN, k^m^p^r-hou’zen. The 
nom de plume of Roliert Pearce Gillies in con- 
tributions to Blachirood's 

KEWPBF , Louis (1841-1920). An Ameri- 
can naval officer, bom in BclieviUe, 111 He en- 
tered the Naval Academy in 1857 and in the 
Civil War served in the blockade of Charleston, 
in the battle of Port Royal (1861), in the expe- 
dition against Port Royal Ferry, in the bombard- 
ment of Sewell’s Point (1862), and along the 
coast throughout the war. Promoted to he 
captain in 1891, he commanded the receiving 
ship Independence from 1896 until 1899, when he 
received the grade of rear admiral and became 
commandant of the Mare Island Navy Yard. 
While squadron comnumder of the Asiatic fleet 
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(1900-02), he declined to join foreign admirale 
in the bombardment of the Taku forts (during 
the Boxer troubles, 1000), but helped to protect 
Americans. In 1902-03 he was commandant of 
the Pacific Naval District and in the latter year 
was retired, but in 1004-05 he served on special 
duty. 

KEM^IS, Thomas A ( c.1380-1471 ) . A 
mediaeval cHiclesiastic, now almost universally 
recognized as the author of the Imitation of 
Chtist (q v ) His family name was Hemerken, 
sometimes Ijatinized into Malleolus (little ham- 
mer), though he is usually known by the title 
given above, from his birthplace, Kempen, in 
the L<mer llhine District He was educated at 
Deventer, partly by the Brothers of the Common 
1^1 fe (q V ) In 1399 he entered the Augustmian 
convent at Mount St Agnes, near Zwolle, and 
took the vows in 1406, being ordained priest in 
1413 In 1425 he became subprior, and there is 
a notice of his reelection in 1448 He wrote 
sermons, books for the \oung, biographies, and 
a history of his monastery, besides the Imitation 
of Christ Nearly all his uneventful life was 
]»asaod in tins secluded convent, where he died in 
1471. His remains, after two or three removals, 
were in 1897 placed in St Michael’s Church at 
Zwolle, lieneatn a splendid monument 

Bibliogpraphy. llie first edition of his works 
ap])eared in Utreclit in 1473, the first English 
translation in Ijondon in 1502 One of the best 
of the early editions w^as that by H Sommalius, 
juiblishcd in Antwerp in 1607 ; the latest edition 
is by M J Pohl (8 vols , New York, 1004-10) 
A go(Kl recent English translation is by Wilfied 
RsMidll, from the Latin edition of 1556 by 
Richard Whytford (Now York, 1009) Consult 
also Kottlewell, Thomas A Kempis and the 
Ih others of the Common lAfe (2 vols., London, 
1882) ; Cruise, Thomas A Kempis (ib., 1887) , 
Scull V, The Life of the Venerable Thomas A 
Kempis (New York, 1901), Montmorency, 
Thomas A Kempis^ h\s igr and hts Book (Lon- 
don, 1906) , tl. Williams, Thomas of Kempen 
(lb, 1909) , R. Storr, Concordance to the Latin 
Original of Dc Jmiiatione Chnsti (Oxford, 
1910) 

KEMP IfAND. See Emierby Land 

EXEMPT, Sib .Kmeh (1764-1854). A British 
soldier He iniiied the army in 1783 In 1799 
he took part iii the Duke of York’s expedition 
to Holland ajid m 1800. when Sir Ralph Aber- 
eromhy sriUmI on his expedition to the Mediter- 
ranean and bi Eg^pt, he was the latter’s aid- 
de-eamp and inilitarv swretnry After Sir 
Ralph Aliercrombv’s death Kempt served during 
the remainder of the campaign, which ended with 
the siege of Alexandria After a few years of 
home service he was attached to the expedition 
to Naples, which sailed in 1805 under Sir James 
Craig, and he commanded a brigade in Calabria 
His most important services were in the Penin- 
sular War, under the Duke of Wellman, to 
whom he was highlv lecommended. He was 
given command ot a brigade in 1811 and fought 
at Badajoz. Vitoria, Orthez, Toulouse, and later 
at (^uatre-Bras and Waterloo For his services 
at Waterloo he w^as made G C B in July, 1815. 
During 1820-28 he was Governor of Nova Scotia 
and in 1828-30 Governor-General of Canada, 
Kempt, after his return home, was made Privy 
Couneiinr. 

XBMPTEN, ktop'ten. A city of Bavaria 
in the District of Swabia, situated on the river 
lller, 81 miles by rail southwest of Munich 


(Map: Bavaria, D 5) The city consists of tbo 
old town by the river and the new or upper 
town, formerly the residence of the abbots of 
Kempten. The two were united in 1803 It 
contams a seventh-century abbey church, with 
a cupola and a fine altar, an old town hall, a 
museum, and a palace now used as barracks. 
Kempten is a place of considerable trade and 
carries on manufactures of cotton, machinery, 
woodenware, hosiery, thread, powder, mathe- 
matical instruments, paper, matches, and cheese 
Pop, 1900, 18,864, 1910, 21,001 The town was 
made a free city in the fourteenth century. The 
new town was the residence of the abbots of 
Kempten, who ruled over a large domam In 
1803 the abbey and its territory were annexed to 
Havana, which at the same time absorbed the 
fr ee c ity of Kempten 

KEMPT^VrLLE. A railway junction of 
Grenville Co , Ontario, Canada, 31 miles south 
of Ottawa on a tributary of the Rideau River 
and on the Canadian Paciiic Railroad (Map: 
Ontario, J 3). Tt poasesses a public library. 
Its industrial establishments include planing 
mills, a foundry, electne-jiower plant, and con- 
crete-pipe works Pop., 1901, 1523; 1011, 1192 

KEN, kan A river of India. See Cane. 

KEN, ken, or KENN, Thomas (1637-1711) 
A prelate of the Church of England He was 
bom at Berkhumpstead, Hertfordshire, July, 
1637, educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxfoid, became doniestu chaplain to Bishop 
Morley in 1665, rector of Bnghtstone, Isle of 
Wight, in 1667, and prelicnd at Winchester in 
1669 In 1675 he visited Rome >Mth his nephew, 
Isaac Walton, and in 1679, on his return, after 
live years’ absence, accompanied Mary, Princess 
of Orange, as her chaplain, to Holland In 1680 
he bt*came chaplain to Charles TT, whom he at- 
tended HI hm last illness Shortly liefore his 
death the King nominated Ken to the bishopric 
of Bath and Wells (1684) He was not fully 
invested with the episcopal functions till after 
the accession of James II For refusing to obey 
the order of the King to read the declaration of 
indulgence, he i^as sent to the Tower, with six 
other bishops (1688). Nevertheless uhen the 
Prince of Orange ascended the throne as William 
III, he refused to transfer his allegiance to the 
new King, considering James still his lawful 
sovereign For this he was deprived of his 
bishopric (April, 1691) He dic'd at Longleat, 
March 19, 1711. Bishop Ken w'as a roan of 
solid and extensive learning, pure ideals, refined 
tastes, and wide sympathies, and in office dis- 
played great zeal and Belf-de\ otion. He was the 
author of several volumes of sermons, theologi- 
cal trc'atisc's, and of many devotional writings. 
Ills “Morning Hymn” (“Awake, my soul, and 
with the sun”) and “Evening Hymn” (“Glory 
to Tlu*e, my God, this night”) are surpassed by 
none in the language*. The familiar doxology, 
“Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow,” is 
lug composition. His poetry was published in 
1721, his prose in 1858 Consult: J L Ander- 
don, Life of Thomas Ken (London, 1854) , G L 
Duyekmek, Life of Thomas Ken (New York, 
1859) , E H Plumptre, Life and Letters of 
Bishop Ken (2 vols, London, 1890); F. A. 
Clarke, Thomas Ken (New York, 1896). 

KENA. See Keneh. 

KENAI, ke-nP. A peninsula projecting from 
the south coast of Alaska, between Cook Inlet 
and Prince William Sound (Map Alaska, J 6). 
It is 160 miles long, with a maximum width ^ 
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110 miles, and is connected with the mainland 
by an isthmus 20 miles wide. Its coasts are 
much indented, and there are several good har- 
bors. The interior is mountainous and mostly 
barren. Gold and copper have been found, but 
neither metal has been as yet productively ex- 
ploited. There is much coal, but attempts to 
develop the low-^ade fields of Kachemack Bay 
were commercially unsuccessful. The develop- 
ment of the peninsula in late years has been 
associated with the efforts to connect Seward, a 
town on Kesurrection Bay, an open winter sea- 
port, by rail with Fairbanks (q.v.). This rail- 
road, the Alaska Northern, was constructed and 
operated (72 miles) to the head of Tuma/yfain 
Arm, Cook Inlet. The United Rtat<*s Alaskan 
Railway (Commission has under consideration the 
building of a government railway with which 
the Alaska Northern may possibly connect. 
Settlements of importance on the peninsula, 
with population and schools in 1910, are as fol- 
lows: Seward, ii34, school: Kenai, 250, school; 
and Seldovia. 173, school. 

XENIAL, or Kibkbt Kendal. A municiiial 
borough and market town in Westmoreland, 
England, on the Kent, 22 miles south-southwest 
of Appleby (Map* England, D 2) It is a strag- 
gling town, with an ancient Gothic church and 
a ruined castle. The name “kendals” is applied 
to the woolen cloths produced here, which, with 
carpets, worsted stocldngs, cottons, linsey-wool- 
seys, doeskins, tweeds, and coat linings, are the 
staple manufactures of the town. Its other 

1 products include combs, cards, shoes, machinery, 
eather, and paper. Limestone is quarried near 
by, and gunpowder is made. The w'eekly market 
is the chief one for com and provisions in the 
county. The town owns its water, gas, free 
library, natural-histoiy museum, recreation 
grounds, markets, baths, and slaughterhouses. 
John Kempe, of Flanders, cloth weaver, with 
other compatriots, settled in Kendal under the 
protection of Edward III and inaugurated its 
industries. The town was incorporate in 157d. 
Pop., 1901, 14,183; 1011, 14,033. 

KENDAL, Mbs. (1849- ). The stage 

name of Mrs. Margaret ('^adge”) Robertson 
Grimston, a well-known English actress. She 
was bora at Great Grimsby, March 15, 1849, of 
a theatrical family, being the sister of the dram- 
atist T W. Robertson, and appeared as a child 
in several rOlcs, but made her d5but in 1865 as 
Ophelia at the Haymarket, London. She was 
married in 1869 to W. H. Grimston (Mr. Ken- 
dal ) , and the two thereafter acted together. In 
1875, at the Op^ra Comique, she made a great 
success as Miss Hardcastle. After a few years 
at the Court and Prince of Wales’s theatres, in 
the course of which she pli^ed Dora in the 
English version of Sardou’s Dtplamacy, one of 
her greatest rOles, she went with her husband 
to St. James’s Theatre, where among her noted 
parts were those of Kate Verity in The R quire 
(1881), Claire de Beauprd in The Ironmaster 
(1884), Rosalind in As You Like It (1885), 
Antoinette lUgaud (1886), and Lady Clancarty 
(1887). Mr. and Mrs. Kendal made their 
American d5but in A Berap of Paper in 1889, 
and the success of their first tour in the United 
States was repeated in several successive sea- 
sons. In 1893 they produced The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray in America. They continued to 
appear in popular plays without interruption 
till 1908, when they both retired, though Mrs. 
Kendal reappeared at the gala performance at 


His Majesty’s Theatre in 1011, pla.ying hOatraas 
Ford. Consult: Archer, “Mr. and Mrs. Kendal,” 
in Matthews and Hutton, Actors and Actresses 
of Great Britain and the United States (New 
York, 1886) ; Scott, The Drama of Yesterday 
and To-Day (London, 1899); T. E. Pemberton, 
The Kendais: A Biography (New York, 1900). 

KENDAL, William Hunteb (real name 
WrixiAM Hunteb Gbimston) (1843-^ ). An 

English actor manager. He was born in London 
and made his d^but in Glasgow when about 18 
years old Some four years later he appeared 
in London, at the Haymarket, and in 1869 he 
married Dfodge Robertson (see Kendal, Mrs.), 
with whose career his own was thereafter closely 
associated. He and John Hare as partners 
managed the St. James's Theatre from 1879 to 
1888. In 1889-95 he toured successfully, with 
Mrs. Kendal, in the United States and Canada, 
and in 1908 both retired 

KEKOIALL, Amos (1789-1869) An Ameri- 
can politician, born at Dunstable, Mass. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1811 , taught 
school and studied law at Groton, Masn.; and in 
1814 removed to Kentucky, where he became a 
tutor in the family of Henry Clay at Ashland 
In October of 1814 he was admittra to the Ken- 
tucky bar, in the following year became editor 
of a paper at Georgetown, Ky, and in Septem- 
ber, 1810, editor of the Frankfort Argus, which 
was later one of the principal Jackson oigatis in 
the State. He was one of .Jackson’s chief ad- 
Aisers, and when the latter b€?came President, in 
1829, he took Kendall with him to Washington, 
appointing him Fourth Auditor of the Treasury 
At W'ashington Kendall came to occupy a unique 
position. The foremost figure in Jackson’s fa- 
mous “Kitchen Cabinet” (qv.), “he proved 
more and more,” says W. G. Sumner, in his 
Life of Jackson, “the masterful spirit of the 
administration.” Jackson made him Postmas- 
ter-General in 1835, and he continued in that 
office during a greater part of Van Buren’s 
term, administering the office with skill and 
integ^ty and introducing many improvements 
in the service, of which the money-order system 
(1838) was the most important. After his re- 
tirement from office he edited newspapers in 
Washington for several years and in 1845 be- 
came interested with Samuel F. B Morse in the 
development of telegraph patents, a connection 
which continued until 186() and made Kendall's 
fortune. Towards the end of his life he gave 
freely to various educational and charitable in- 
stitutions, and founded at Washington, in 1857, 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb Kendall violently opposed secession and 
supported Lincoln throughout the war, although 
still calling himself a “Jacksonian Democrat.'* 
He published a Life of Jackson (1843), and his 
Autobiography (ed. by William Stickney) was 
published at Boi^on in 1872. 

KENDALL, George Wil^ns (1809-^7). 
An American journalist, born in Amherst (now 
Mount Vernon), Hillsboro Co., N. H In 1837 
he was one of ihe founders of the New Orleans 
Picayune. Seeking health and adventure, he 
loined the unfortunate Texan Santa Fe expedi- 
tion in 1841, but was taken prisoner by the 
Mexicans and held for seven months. He was 
an eyewitness of much of the Mexican War. 
accompanjring the American armies as corre- 
spondent for his paper. He publitfiied Narrative 
of the Texan Santa PS Expedition (1844) and 
War between United States and Mexico (1851). 
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ZBHBAIiL, Hknbt Clabbnck. See Aubtsa- 
UAV LmEBATUBE. 

KENDALL, William Mitchell (1856- 
) . An American architect, bom at Jamaica 
Plain, lifosB. He graduated from Harvard Uni- 
veraity in 1876, studied architecture at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technolc^ for two years, 
and concluded his studies in france and Italy. 
He became a member of the firm of MfiTCim, 
Mead, and White, New York City, and in this 
connection collaborated on the designs of various 
important buildings, among those in New York 
being the new Post Office, the Municipal Build- 
ing, and, for Columbia University, the Avery 
Library, the School of Journalism Building, 
and the president’s house He also helped plan 
various private dwellings in New York and 
(’’hicago In 1914 he was elected a member of 
the National Institute of Arts and l^itters 

KENDALL, Sergeant (William Sergeant) 
(1869- ). An American figure painter, born 

at Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y He studied at the 
Art Students* League in New York, with Bakins 
in Philadelphia, and at the Kcole des Beaux-Arta 
and with Merson in Pans He became an 
academician in 1905 and won important medals 
at many exhibitions In 1913 he was appointed 
director of the Yale Art School at New Haven 
Among his best-known works are: “Beatrice,” 
in the Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia; 
“An Interlude,” in the National Gallery, Wash- 
ington; “Narcissa,” in the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington; “The Seer” and “Psjche,” in the 
Metro]>olitan Museum, New York. His por- 
traits of children are especially admirable; and 
his color and technique are excellent, with much 
individuality 

KENOIAILVIIiLE. A city in Noble Co., 
Ind., 27 miles north of Fort Wayne, on the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern and the Grand 
Kapids and Indiana railroads (Map: Indiana, 
G 2). It has a public library There are ex- 
tensive industrial establishments, including re- 
trigerator works, flour and lumlier mills, iron- 
works, and manufactories of stock tank heaters, 
pumps, clothes racks, mittens and gloves, cas- 
kets, novelty cases, cement tile and brick molds, 
etc. The city carries on a large grain trade 
and is situated in the centre of the Indiana 
onion belt Hie water works and electric-light 
plant aie owned bv the municipality Pop, 
1900, 3354, 1910, 4981 

KENDRICK, AfeAiiEL Clark (1809-95). 
An American Greek and New Testament scholar. 
He was born at Poultnev, Vt, graduated from 
Hamilton College 111 1831, and became professor 
of classics at Madison (now^ Colgate) University. 
In 1850, with other piofessors, he left Madison 
and became first professor of Greek in a new 
college, the University of Rochester. There he 
served, with the exception of two years of travel 
in Italy and (Jreece, until his retirement in 
1888. For several years he also occupied a 
chair in Rochester llieological fieminaiy. He 
was a memlier of the American committee for 
the revision of the New Testament (1872-80) 
and revised the English translation of Ols- 
hausen’s Commentartea on the New Teata- 
ment (6 vols,, 1853—58) and “St. John,” in 
H. A. W. Meyer’s Commentariea He published: 
Boh oca t a volume of translated French and Ger- 
man poems ( 1855 ) ; JAfe and Lettera of Emily 
C. Judaon (I860); an edition of Xenophon’s 
Anahaaia (1873). long popular: Our Poetical 
Favoriiea (3 serif's, collected 1885) ; Martin B. 


Anderaon (1895). In 1872-73 Dr. Kendrick web 
president of the American Philological Asaocia- 
ti on. 

KESNDBICK9 John (1745-1800). An Amer- 
ican navigator, bom at Martha’s Vineyard. He 
command^ a privateer during the latter part 
of the Revolution and in 1787-88, as com- 
mander of the Columbia and Waahington, fitted 
out by Boston merchants, explored Nootka 
Sound and parts of the northwest coast of 
America. In 1791 he made another vuvage, and 
this time Msited Oceanica, discovered (and 
named) Massachusetts Soimd, and opcrntMl the 
sandalwood trade between Hawaii and China 
He was accidentally shot in Haw^aii 

KENEALY, kc-n^i, Edward VAroiiAN 
Hyde (1819-80). An Irish barrister He was 
bom in Coik and in 1840 graduated BA at 
Trinity College, Dublin He was called to the 
Irish bar in 1840 and to the English bar seven 
years later and in 1868 became quecm’s counsel 
and a bencher of Gray’s Inn. In 1867 he was 
counsel for the defense* of the Fenians Casey 
and Burke and in 1873 leading counsel for 
Orton, the claimant m the celebrated Tichborne 
case. This latter case he lost, partly because 
of the violence of his arguments and his unpro- 
fessional conduct, but he ])ersisted, and for li- 
belous attacks on the jiresiding justice and \ari- 
ous barristers, made in the Enghahman, which he 
had founded, he was expellefl in 1874 from the 
Oxford circuit and dislx*nche<l by Gray’s Inn 
As a member of Parliament elected for Stoke 
in 1875, he was iininfluential. His publications 
include an edition of the proceedings of the 
Tichborne ease and BraUaghan^ 01 the Deip- 
nosophtats (1845) Coethe, a hew Pantomime 
(1850); Poems (1864), Enoch, the Second 
Meaaenqer of God (1872). His scattered poems, 
collected in thrc»e volumes, appeared in 1875-79 

KENEH, k^n^e, or GENEH, or KENAl. The 
capital of an Egjqitian province of the same 
name, on the right liank of the Nile, 34 miles 
north of Thebes (Map Egj^pt, 0 2) It is a 
station for Nile steamers and opposite a station 
on the Nile Valley Railroad and lias a well-de- 
veloped jiottery industry and some sugar manu- 
facturing. It is visited by numerous pilgrims 
from the interior of Africa, on their way to 
Mecca Pop, 1897, 27,478, 1907, 29,053. 

KENELM CHULINaLY^ kfin^^lm chlF- 
llng-l! A novel bv Lord Lytton (1873). 

KEN^SAW MOUNTAIN, Battle of. An 
engagement fought near Marietta, Ga , .Tune 27, 
1864, during the Uivil War, betw’een a Federal 
force of about 16,000 under General Sherman 
and a Confederate force of about 18,000 undei 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. The Confederates 
were strongly intrenched on Kenesaw Mountain 
and rejiell^ the Federal assault after two and a 
half hours of fighting, the Federals losing nearly 
3000, including the brigade commanders Gen. 
C. G. Harker and Col. D. McCofik The Con- 
federates lost about 800. It was the only 
serious reverse sustained by General Sherman 
in hiB Atlanta campaign. Soon aftenvard Sher- 
man manopuvred Johnston out of his position, 
and on July 2 the latter abandoned Kenesaw 
Mountain, falling back behind the Chattahoochee 
River 

KENEZITES. See Kenizzites. 

KENIA, kil^n6-&. Mount. An isolated, ex- 
tinct volcano in British East Africa, situated 
12’ south of the equator and 180 miles east 
of Victoria Nyanza (Map: Congo, G 2). Its 
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altitude is 17,191 feet; it is covered 'with 
perpetual enow above 15,000 feet and has a 
number of glaciers Mount Kenia was first 
brought to the attention of the civilized world 
by Krapf in 1849. In 1887 it was ascended by 
Count Teleki to an altitude of 16,280 feet and 
partially ascended in 1893 by Dr. Gregory. The 
summit was reached by Kolb in 1896 and by 
Mackinder in 18 09 

KENOQ^WOBTH. A market town in War- 
wickshire, England, 6 miles north of Warwick 
(Map* England, E 4). It has the remains of 
an abbey erected in 1122. Near by is Kenil- 
worth Castle, united to the crown domains in the 
reign of Ilenrv IV and conferred by Elizabeth 
upon Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who here 
in 1575 entertained her for 19 days Eirten- 
sive remains of the castle exist Kenil- 
worth Castle IS the scene of Walter ScotCs 
famous romance ( Kenilworth^ 1821 ) , through 
which runs the story of Amy Robsart, Leices- 
ter’s unaeknowliMlgod wife, and of a novel by 
Ludwig Tieck. Pop., 1901, 4544; 1911, 5776. 
Consult Beck, Kenilworth Castle (Leamington, 
1840* n«»w ed, 1878). 

XEGSITES (ITeb. Kaytn, ha-Keni; Ar Banu*l 
Kayin), A people occupying in ancient times 
the eastern part of the Negeb (qv.) in south 
Palestine, and in the period imm^iately before 
Mohammed apparently a territory farther south 
extending into the Siiiaitic Peninsula Accord- 
ing to 1 Sam. xy. 6, Saul said to the Kenites, 
“Go, depart, get you down from the midst of 
the Amalekites, lest T destroy you with them.” 
The Kenites then went out of the midst of the 
AmalekitiMS It may be inferred that there were 
Kenite enclaves among the Amalekites, but not 
necessarily that the Kenites were nothing but 
an Amalckitish clan. To this life with Amalek 
Judges (i. 16) seems to allude in the statement 
that “the Kenites went with Judah from the 
city of palm trees [by which originally Tamar- 
Ain Weilieh may have been meant] into the 
wrildemess of Arad which lies in the Negeb, and 
that they went and dwelt with Amalek” (so the 
Greek version) Precisely when this occurred 
is not known About two centuries before Saul, 
Heber the Kenite left Kain, and more particu- 
larly the clan of the Bene Hobab, and pitched 
his timts near Kedesh (Naphtali). 

That Ilobab the Kenite was the father-in-law 
of Moses (Judg. iv. 11) may be a local tradi- 
tion in this clan, less strongly supported than 
that which makes Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
Zipporah’s father. Tide and a number of other 
scholars have maintained that Yahwe was a Ke- 
nite deity adopted by Moses from his father-in- 
law, and H. P Smith has recently {The Reli- 
gion of Israel^ pp. 50 f.. New York, 1914) inter- 
preted Ex. xviii. 5-12 as an account of the 
reception of the chief men in Israel into cove- 
nant with Jethro’s God. It is difficult, however, 
to escape the impression that in this passage 
Jethro is represented as confessing for the first 
time his faith in the superiority of Moses’ God 
and showing its sincerity by the sacrifices ho 
offers; nor can it be an accident that Elohim, 
and not Yahwe, is exclusively used in the con- 
versation between him and Moses that follows. 
The theory of a Kenite origin of the worship of 
Yahwe in Israel and Judah can scaredy be said 
to rest on a sobd foundation 
How far any fact in the earlier history of 
this people may be preserved in the story of 
Cain and Abel in Genesis iv is not easy to de- 


termine. That Gain (Heb., ]^yin) is the 
eponym of the tribe need not be questioned, nor 
that Abel was a tribe exterminated by the 
Kenites, nor that the nomadic life in the wild 
and sterile region of Nod (qv) appeared to 
the author to the punishment for this crime 
of a people once cultivating the soil whence it 
was driven forth into tlie wilderness, but such 
a lapse into nomadic conditions is at least doubt- 
ful. It may indeed have been suggested by the 
fact that the tribe seems to have been only in 
part nomadic, there being Kenite cities in the 
Negeb, to account for which the story was told 
of Cam, the city builder. (Sec Cain ) David 
told Achish that he made raids against the 
Negeb of the Kenites (I Sam xxvii 10) and 
later sent of the spoil of the Amalekites to the 
cities of the Kenites (1 Sam. xxx 29) In the 
prophecies of Balaam, which seem to reflect the 
historic situation of David’s time, the Kenites 
are referred to as living in strong phices and in 
a rocky region, but in dangi*r of lieing devastated 
and carried away by Ashur (Nuni xxiv 21, 22). 
It is less likely that the poet thought of the 
Assyrians than the Ashurim, neighbors of the 
Kenites in tlie south and southwest. Noldeke is 
probably right in identitving the Ketiites with 
the Arabic tribe Bal EAyin (Bann’l Kayin), 
flourishing in El Tih and El Tor in the sixth 
century ad. Consult: Noldeke, IJeher die Atna- 
lekiter und exmqe andcre Kaehhnn oiler dcr Is- 
raehten (Gtittingen, 18C4) Tide, Vcjqclijkende 
geschtedents der eqi/ptisehe en vifsopotamisrhe 
qodsdtensten (Amsterdam, 18(59-72); Stade, 
“Das Kainszeichen,” m Zettschrtft fur alttcsta- 
menthche Wwsenschaft (Giessen, 1894) ; Ed. 
Meyer, Die Isiaeliten and tlire Kavhharsfamme 
(Halle, 1906) ; N Schmidt, The Messages of 
the Poets (New York, 191 1 ) 

KENOZZITES, or KEN^ZITES. One of 
the groups of pre-lsraelitish inhaintants of Pal- 
estine named in Gen xv 19-21 In Gen. xxxvi 
11, Kenaz (the eponymous ancestor of the Keniz- 
zites) is enumerated among the Edomite clans, 
while acc^ording to Num xxxii. 12, Josh. xiv. 
6-14, Caleb (q.v ) appears as a Kenirzite. The 
relationship between the Caleb and Kenizzite 
clans is further illustrated by the designation of 
Othniel (Caleb’s son-in-law) as a “son of Kenaz” 
(Josh. XV. 17, Judg. i 13, iii 9-11 , 1 Chron iv. 
13), though the tradition on this point is some- 
what hazy, since, aec*ording to 1 Chron iv 15, 
Kenaz is a grandson of Caleb. Confusing as 
these various notices are, we may at least con- 
clude that Kenizzite was the name of an old 
“Canaanitish” clan settled in southern Palestine 
which entered into alliances with Edomitic elans 
and also with the clan of Judali and became 
gradually absorbed in this way. 3'he latter 
tribe, as has been pointed out (see Judah), is 
marked by the admixture of various non-Hebrew 
elements and appears to have been far more 
composite than any of the other Hebrew tribes, 
though probably noqe were entirely free from 
“ Canaan itish” or other elements. 

XBN^Y, John Reese (1822-91). An Amer- 
ican soldier, bom in Baltimore, Md He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1845, but 
went to the Mexican War as lieutenant with a 
company of volunteers which he had raised, and 
was afterward promoted to the rank of major. 
He entered the Civil War as colonel of the First 
Maryland Regiment, which, together with some 
Pennsylvania companies, was captured by Stone- 
wall Jackson, after bard fighting, at Front Royal 
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on the Shenandoah (May 23, 1862). Eenly 
hiniBclf was severely wounded when made pris* 
oner, but his stand had saved General Banks’s 
division at Winchester, and he was raised to 
the command of a brigade (1862) This he led 
at Hagerstown, Harper’s Ferry, and elsewhere, 
and at the close of the war he was brevetted 
ma]or general of volunteers. He published his 
Mexican experiences under the title Mcmotrs of 
a Maryland \ olunteet (1873). 

KENMABE, k&n-mftr^ Nun of See Cusack, 
M F 

KENN, Thomas See Ken, Thomas 

KEMT'NAN’, Globoe ( 1846-1924). An Amer- 
ican author, journalist, and traveler, horn at 
Norwalk, Ohio lie was educated in the public 
schools of his native town and of Colunibiis, 
Ohio stiidu'd tclegraphv, and in Dwcmher of 
1864 began his travels by a journey to Kam- 
<hatl \ where he served the Ruaso-Ameru an 
Tebuiaph Company as telegraphic engineer, as- 
sisting in exploring parties in noitheastem Si- 
beiia (186.J-66) and superintending telegraph 
consiiuctinn in middle Siberia (1866-68). On 
the abandoiiment of this enterprise he returned 
to the Cm ted States, but in 1870 explored the 
eastern < aueasuH, Daghestan, C^echnia, and the 
couise of the Volga to the Caspian, again in 
l88'i-80 he made a |ourney of 15,000 miles 
tliTOiigh noithern Russia and Siberia, investi- 
gating the convict, prison, and exile system and 
exfdoriiig the Russian Altai. In 180*8 he went 
to Culia and was special correspondent during 
the Spanish- American War for the Outlook, and 
for the Mine periodual went to .lupun when the 
Riisso-.Tupanese War opened IIis accounts of 
his Russian tiavels attracted wide attention 
I’hev are c olleeti'd as Tent Life tn Hihcrta { 1870, 
1910) and Stbena and the Ext!e fitfatem (2 vols , 
1S92) A result of his Cuban sojourn was Cam- 
paiqninq in Cuba (1899) He was exjielled 
from Russia while carrying on fuither social 
and political studies In 1002 he went to the 
isj.ind of Marti nic|iu\ .aftei the eruption of Mont 
IV1<^\ and climlied the still active volcano. His 
e\pi*rieiices aie desciilK><l in The Tragedy of 
CcUe (1002) The latter jeai saw’ also the 
publication of his Folk Tales of ^apol€o^^ In 
1905 he wiote of the situation in China, ]»ar- 
tuulailv as .ilfecting American comnieice and 
Intel ests, and did iniich to clarify American 
ideas on that subject He also jiublished -I 
Itusstan Comedy of Firor^ (1915) He became 
a inetiiber ot the National Institute of Arts and 
Let tel s 

KEN'NTEBEC' BIVEB. The secoml largest 
M\ei in Maine It uses in Mooselu»ad Taike in 
the W4*st-centiul jiait of the State and Hows 
south into the \tlaiitic (hean, about 25 miles 
northeast ot I’ortlaiid leeciving its jirincipal 
tnbutarv, the \ndr«»sco«»i»jn, 18 miles fiom its 
mouth (^luji Miiiiie, C 3). The drainage basin 
extends to the Canada line, alnnit 150 miles, 
varies 111 width from .50 to 80 miles in the mam 
divismn. and iiicludcs a total area of 5070 aquaie 
milc*s, alKUit one-6fth of the total area of the 
State The length of the main sticam is about 
140 miles, and its descent is 1026 feet It has 
falls at Augusta (where a dam has lH»en built), 
at Waterville, and at three other points above, 
supplying abundant water powrei It Hows 
through a f<*rtile and beautiful region, where 
considerable liiiiiliering and cattle raising are 
carried on. It is navigable for large ships to 
Bath, 12 miles from the sea, and for steamboats 


to Hallowell, 40 miles, except in winter, when 
it is closed ^ ice above Bath. 

KENNEBUNK, ken'Abttnk^. A town in York 
Co , Me., 25 miles by rail southwest of Portland, 
on the Mousam and Kennebunk rivers, and on 
the Boston and Maine Railroad (Map Maine, 
B 6) It has valuable water power and manu- 
factures shoe counters, twine, lumber, leatheroid, 
trunks, traveling bags etc There is a free 
circulating library Rettlc»d almut 1650, Kenne- 
bunk was part of Wells until 1820, when it 
was incorporated as a separate township The 
electric-light plant is owmed by the raunicipalitv 
Pop, 1910,3099 Consult E E Bourne, History 
of Wells and Kennebunk to 1820 (Portland, 
1875), and Daniel Rcmick, History of Kenne- 
bunk, from xts Earliest Settlement to 1890, 
Including Btographieal Sketches (Kennebunk, 
3911) 

EEBTNEBTJNEPOBT, k?n'Abflnk-p6rt'. A 
town in York Co, Me., 27 miles by rail south- 
west of Portland, on the Atlantic Ocean, at the 
mouth of the Kennebunk River, and on the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad (Man* Maine, B 5) 
It has an evccdlcnt harlior and is one of the 
most popular summrr resorts in the State, hav- 
ing a fine beach and nuim*rous hotels There 
are Talbot’s Library, circulating and public 
libraries, and some maniifactiiros. particiilarlv 
of boats Pop, 1900, 2123 1910, 21.30 Settled 
in 1629, Kennebunk jKirt was ini nrjiorated in 
1653 as Cape Porpoisi*, was almost completely 
destroyed by the Indians in 1703, was reincor- 
porated as Arundel in 1717, and receivcsl its 
present name in 1821 Consult Charles Brad- 
burv, lltstory of Kennebunk port (Kennebunk, 
1837) 

KEN'NEBY, Rib Ai exandeb ( BrjirKiE Wil- 
liam) (1847- ) Vn English mechanical 

and electrical <iigincH‘r He was born in Stepney, 
the son of a clergy man and a nephew of Prof 
J R. Blackie. studied at the City of London 
Reliool and the Royal Colh*ge of* Mines; and 
worked for a tune at marine engincf^ring In 
1874-89 he was professor of engini^iing at Uni- 
versity College, Ixindon, where he established 
the first engineering laboratory Kennedy in- 
vented an autographic recorder for testing the 
strength of materials and in the Proceedings 
of the Institution of f’lvil Engin<»era for 1886 
siunmarized the work of engineering laboratoru^s 
and of testing machines. He designed large 
lighting and power plants in Ediiibuigh, Man- 
chester, Calcutta, and in «lapan, w’as chief en- 
gineer to the Westminstei Electric Supply Cor- 
poration and consulting electrical engineer to 
the London and Northwestern Railwav , served 
on various committees (naval boiler. 1900, 
naval mnehmery design, 1904, wireless teleg- 
raphy, 1913) ; liecame civil memlier of the Board 
of Ordnance in 1909* and was knighteil in 1905 
.An enthusiastic Alpinist, he puldislied A W 
Moore’s Alps tn (1902) He tianslated 

Reuleux’s Kinematik (1879) and wrote The 
Ucchames of Maehtnety (1886). 

KENNEDY, Abchi^lu R S. (1859- ) 

A Scottish Semitic scholar, liom at Whiteliills, 
Banff He studied at Aberdeen, Glasgow, Got 
tingen and Berlin, was a fellow of Glasgow in 
1885-87 and professor of Hebrew at Alierdeen 
in 1887-94; and in 1894 became professor of 
Semitic languages at Edinburgh In the * Porta 
Senes” he prepared grammars of Hebrew (1885), 
Syriac (1889), Assyrian (1890), and Arabic 
(1895). Bendes contnbutions to dictionaries of 





ib* Bibk^ lie piAliiiied (Bditkms of ISxodiu 
(1001) and JoAna and Judges (1902), and 
CBomientaries on Samtiei (1006) and Lcr^eus 
and NubiWb (1010). 

ICBHNXDT, BBNJAicTif Hacl (1804-40). An 
English classical scholar and edncator, bom 
near Birmin^axn. He was graduated at Ckm- 
brite in 18^ and the following year was elected 
a feflow and dassical lectnrer of St. John’s Ccd- 
lege^ Cambridge. He was then for six years 
assistant master at Harrow and from 1836 to 
1860 was head master of Shrewsbury SchooL 
His headmastership at Shrewsbury was most 
sneeessful; many of his pupils, among them 
B[. A. J. Munro and J. E. B. Mayor, won marked 
distinction in classics. In 1860 he accepted the 
regius professorship of Greek at Cambridge, be- 
came canon of Ely in 1867 and a member of 
the university council in 1870. From 1870 to 
1880 he was a member of the committee on the 
revision of the New Testament. Dr. Kennedy 
published a number of classical textbooks, two 
of whidb, Puhhc School Lat%m Primer and Puh- 
lie School Latm Qrummar, were long popular 
textbooks. He edited also parts of Sophocles, 
.^Ssdiylus, and Aristophanes, and the whole of 
Vei^l (31st ed., 1881). He translated The 
Birde of Aristophanes, and the Psalter, into 
English verse, b^des publishing a collection of 
his own Greek, Latin, and En^ish poetry. In 
this work, entitled Betweeti WhUee (^ ed, 
1882), he incorporated autobiographical matter. 
Ccmsnlt Sand 3 rs, A Hietory of Claaeioal Scholar- 
ch ip, vol. iii (Cambridge, 1908) 

KENNEDY, Chjjblxs Ravjx (1871- ). 

A dramatist of English birth but American 
residence, bom at llterty, and largely self-edu- 
cated Bcginuing as office boy and <deik, he be- 
came Buooessivdly a writer and lecturer, a press 
agent and theatrical business manager, and 
finally a playwright. In 1908 he was unusually 
successful with his play The Servant ta the 
Houee, a drama framed to cany a social and 
religious message. This was followed by The 
Winterfeaet (1908) ; The Terrible Meek (1911) ; 
The 'Seoeaaary Evil (1913); The Idol-Breaker 
(1914) All these pieces are serious and of a 
strong **reformii^ tenden^ In 1698 Kennedy 
mamed the actress Edith Wynne Matthison. 

XBHHBinr, Gxacb (178^1826). A Scot- 
tirii writer. She was bom at Pinmore, Ayr- 
shire, but at an early age removed to Edinburg. 
She wrote novels of a rdigiouB tendency which 
had no small vogue in thdr day. She is best 
known as the auwor of Father Clement (1823), 
an anti-Roman-Catholie novel, which ran (hrough 
some dosen editions and was translated into 
several languages. Other. bodes of hers are: 
Amia Boas (1823), IhmaUan (2d ed., 1825), 
leaey AUan (12th ed., 1863), and Decieion 
(1821) A collected edition of her woiIes In six 
volumes appeared at Edinburgh in 1827, and a 
German translation of them, SdmmtUehe Werhe, 
bi Bielefeld in 1844. 

JOUrNEDY, Six Jambb Shaw (originally 
Shaw, Jamxb) (1788-1866). A BritUE gen- 
eral, bom in the Parish of StnUton, Ajrdiire, 
SeoHand, and educated in Maybole and Uie Ayr 
Academy. He was made an ensign at the age 
d 17 and waa advanced steadily to the irndc of 
general in 1863. He went abroad with hia la- 
ment, the Foriy^hird Light Infantry, in 1807, 
^StingaiBlied' himself in the Pcninsalar oam- 
aolgB, fcMu^t under WeOingkm in Belgium, and 
left faelkM^llim Notrn on sIFalerlio were 


pubUdied (1866), also a Plan for the Defenoa 
of Camadek, and an antobiogFaphioal sketch. His 
oBeay, Notea on the Defmu>e of Great Britain 
and Irdemd (1869), was freqimtly reprinted. 

KENNEDY, John (1813-1900). A SeottlBh 
Congregational ministo and author, bom at 
Abmeldy, Perthshire, and educated at Aberdem, 
Edinburg, and Gla^w universities. He waa 
pastor of a Congregational church in Aberdeen 
from 1836 to 1846, when he was called to the 
Stepney Congregational Meetiim House in Lon- 
don, a charge which he held till his retirement 
in 1882. From 1872 to 1876 he was professor 
of apologetics at New College, London, and from 
1884 to 1895 chairman of the New College coun- 
cil. He edited The Chriatian Wiineaa (1866- 
73) and The Evangelical Magamne (1887-00). 
The most widely known of his books are, prob- 
ably, The Divine Life (1858) and A Handbook 
of Chriatian Evidencea ( 1880) . Among his other 
publications are The Goapcla* Their Age and 
Authorahip (1880), The Pentateuch' Its Age 
and Authorahip ( 1884) . Old Teatament Cntt- 
ct am and the Htghta of \on-KxpertR (1897). 

KENNEDY, Johx (]838>1921 ) A Cana- 
dian civil engineer. He waa bom at Spencen*ille 
Ontario, and was educated at McGill I'^niversity 
In 1863 he was appointed assistant city enp- 
neer of Montreal. In 1871 he became division 
engineer, and later chief engineer, of the Great 
Western System of Canada. In 1875-1907 he 
was chief ragineer of the Montreal harbor com- 
mission He deepened the ship canal between 
Montreal and (Quebec from 20 to 27^ feet and 
designed and carried out all the improvements 
in Montreal harbor during 32 years. He was 
a member of several royal commissions for en- 
fdneering purposes connected with the Lachine 
C^nal, me causes of floods at Montreal, and 
th e completio n of the Trent Valley Canal system. 

KENNEDY, John Pendleton (1795-1870) 
An American novelist. He g^uated at Balti- 
more College (University of Maryland) in 1812 
and in 1814 foimht in the battles of Bladens- 
burg and North Point. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1816, was for several years a member of 
the Maryland House of Delates, from 1839 to 
1845 was a member of Congress, where he advo- 
cated Whig principles, ai^ during Fillmore’s 
administration was ^retaiy of the Navy 
(1852). He then retired from politics, but he 
upheld the Union during the war. Keimedy is 
new chiefy remembered as a writer of romanoes, 
among which are SwaUow Bam (1832), Horae- 
Shoe Robinaon (1835), and Boh of the Bowl 
(1838). Among his other books are: Annals of 
QuodUbet (1840), a political satire; Mr, Am- 
brose’s Lettera on the Behellion (1865); 
Memoere of the Life of Wilham Wirt (2 vola, 
1849), an excellent bipmphy of the leisurdy 
kind. It is worth notoig that Kennedy con- 
stantly befriended Edgar Allan Poe, and that 
while abroad be became a friend of Thackeray 
and wrote or outlined the fourth cdiapter of the 
seecnd Tdlimie of The Virgimanaf a fact which 
acoouxU for the mat aeonraoy of its scenic 
deseriptiens. Of his' works Horee^Shoe Bobinaan 
is the best and ranks hi^ in antsbdlum fiction. 
For his Mfe, consult the bkgraphy, by Tudker- 
maa, whldi fbrms the teuik voluine of hia col- 
lected worka (New York, 1870-72). 

KENNEDY , John Pm (1796-1879). A 
British mlEtaiy engineer, bom at Donai^, Done- 
gal Couii^^ Irdand. He was edueated at Fofle 
OoBage; Lo Bi deadeny, and the Royal Military 
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AeadAj, Wocdwidb, beoamiqg lUmteiuuit in an 
ODgineer corps in 1816. Four yean afterward 
he was sent to Malta, thence to Corfu, and he 
superintended the formation of a harbor and 
canal at Santa Maura (1820). He served next 
under Sir Charles Napier at Cephalonia, build- 
ing lighthouses, roads, and quays; was snhin- 
8|Mctor of militia in the Ionian Islands (1828- 
81 ) ; and ^en returned to Iri^d, where he set 
himsdf to the discovery of ways and means for 
improving the lamentable condition of the agri- 
cultural classes. His methods are indicated by 
the title of his work, In»truot; Employ; Dotirt 
Hang Them* or Ireland Tranquilieed uAiKout 
Soldtere and Enriched without English Capital 
(1835). He wrote several othen of similar 
nature, and as inspector general for Irish edu- 
cation ( 1837 ) , as secretary to the Devon 
commission ( 1843) and to the famine relief com- 
mittee (1846), his labors were unceasing in be- 
half of his native land; but he went back to the 
army in 1849 as milita^ secretary to Sir Charles 
Napier and accompanied him to India. There he 
built the military road named after him and 
extending from Kalka via Simla to Kunawur 
and Tib^ He published British Home and Co- 
lonial Empire (1865-89), as wpU as a number 
of technicfd works relative to his Indian career. 


XEHKEDY, John Stbwabt (1830-1909). 
An American capitalist and philanthropist. He 
was bom near Glasgow in Gotland, received a 
scant education in school, studied in his spare 
moments as a clerk, and at 20 was sent to 
America by a London iron firm, in whose branch 
house in Glasgow he worked for four years. 
Then he came again to New York and entered 
business with Morris K Jesup. From this part- 
nership he retired in 1807 and from active busi- 
ness in 1883, although he was still called upon 
after that date to aid in the reorgaiuzation of 
various financial concerns, notably in 1888, when 
he acted with J. S. Hams as receiver of the 
New Jersey Central Railroad He was promi- 
nently connected during his life with New York 
charities, and his will gave away $30,000, 009 — 
beqncnts of $2,500,000 each to Columbia Uni- 
versity, the New York Public Library, Metro- 

S ilitan Mu'seum of Art, Presbyterian Board of 
ome Missions, PreBb 3 rterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church Erection Fund, 
and Presbyterian Hospital; four gifts of $1,600,- 
000 eadi; three of $750,000 each; nine (to col- 
leges) of $100,000 each, and 10 (to colleges) 
of $50,000 each; besides numerous smaller gifts. 

XSNNSBY, Joseph Camp GBnmTH (1813- 
87). An American statistician. He was bom 
at Meadville, Pa., was educated at All^eny 
College, studied law, and for a time edlM 
country newqiapers. In 1849 he was put in 
charge of the reorganization of the United States 
rensns Bureau, and in 1869 he was made super- 
intendent of the census. He bad previously con- 
sulted with J^ropean statisticians in regard to 
eensns matters ara in 1850 had snggested to 
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facts could be more expedi . _ 
disonssion which led to the holding of the con- 
gress of statiii^ciaBs at Brussels in 1863. Dur- 
fog the administration of President Johnson he 
was appointed examiner of national banka. 

SamnDDY, Bjonm (1866- ). A Scot- 

tish surgeon and anatomist. He was bom te 
Glasgow and was educated th^r^ at Edinburgh, 
andat Berlin. After being surgeon to infirma- 
ries SBd hoiqpitals in Glaagow, he wss examiner 


in smgm at St Andrews from 1901 to 1904. 
At the University of Glasgow he was lecturer 
in apidied anatomy from 1906 to 1911, when he 
becsime 8t Mungo professor of suigery. A 
specialist in nerve snigeiy, Kennedy contributed 
papers on this subject to medical JoumalSft and 
in Chipault’s Etat actud de la Mrurgie ner- 
pause (1003) he wrote "Suture et anastomoaes 
des nerf s,” 

XSHNEDY, Thomas FEAHCfis (1788-1879). 
A Scottish poUrioal reformer, bom at Greenan, 
near Ayr. He was educated at Harrow and at 
Edinburgh University, was admitted to the Scot- 
tish bar in 1811, and became a member of Par- 
liament in 1818. Thereafter he devoted bis at- 
tention to Liberal reforms. He obtained in 1825 
the rig^t of prisoners to a peremptory challenge 
nnder a ballot method of selecting juries ai^ 
took a leading part in bringing abrat numerous 
other reforms — among them, the abolition of re- 
ligious disabilities, the extension of the fran- 
chise^ the lowering of the com duties, and tiie 
gradual extinction of the Soottidi Goiirt of the 
Exchequer. Under the Whig government he be- 
came clerk of ordinance in 1832, later Junior 
I^rd of the Treasury, in 1837 paymaster of civil 
services in Ireland, and in 1850 Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, retiring in 1854. 

BmWEDY, WmJAM (1799-1871). A Brit- 
ish poet and prose writer, bom near Dublin of 
Scottish parentage. After studying for a time 
at Belfast CoU^, he went to Scotland, was on 
the staff of the Pautley Magazine^ next a literary 
worker in London, from 1830,^ and ei^t years 
afterward went as secretary with Lord Durham 
to (hinada. Thence he drifted south to Texas 
and in 1841 was British (Consul at Galveston, 
but retired invalided with a pension (1849), 
first to London, then to Paris, where he died 
He publidied two volumes of verse, chiefly 
lyrical, called Fitful Fancies (1827) . The Arrow 
and the Eoae, and Other Poems (1830); a 
drama. The Biege of Antwerp (1838) ; and The 
Rise, Progress and Prospects of the Bepuhlie of 
Tewas ( 2 vol s , 1841) 

XEHinSDY, Sib William Rank ( 1846- 
1915). An Englirii jurist He was educated at 
Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge^ where 
be won h\^ honors in scholarship, and was 
called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn in 1871. Ac- 
tive in Liberal politics, he stood for Birkenhead 
in 1885 and 1886 and for St. Helen’s in 1892. 
He became queen’s counsel in 1885 and served 
as judge of the (^neen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice from 1892 to 1907, whm 
he became a Lord of Appeal. Tn 1801 (2d ed., 
1007) he published Law of CwU Balvage, a sub- 
ject on wnieh he was an authority. He served 
as president of the Intematioiial Law Aaao- 
ciation, was a fellow and afterward honorary 
fdlow of Pembroke Cdlege, Cambridge, and 
received the degree of LLJ). fXom Victoria Uni- 
versity. 

XBHiraDY, WiLUAM Sloakb (1850- ). 

An American author, bora at BreoksvUle, Ohio. 
He graduated from Yale University in 1875, 
studied two years at Harvard, and became a 
staff writer for the Boston Transcript. Besides 
translating from the Frenoh and Italian and 
oontributliig to magazines, espeoiaBy on Italian 
language and literature, he edited Walt Whit- 
man’s Diary tn Canada (1904), and wrote: 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1882); /shn 
Cfreenleaf WhUtier (1882); OHver WmdeU 
HOhnSs u683) i Wanders and Curiosities sf 'ihe 
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Railway (1884; new ed., rev., 1006); John G. 
WhitUer, the Poet of Fi^dom (1892); Retni- 
niaoenres of Walt Whitman (1806) ; In PorUa*t 
Gardena (1897). 

KEXnsnSI/IiYf Abthub Edwin (1861- ). 

An American clerical engineer, horn in Bom- 
bay, India, and educated at University College 
School, London. After holding several positions 
up to 1886, he then iKH^me senior ship’s elec- 
trician for the Eastern I’elcgraph Company, 
and a year later came to the United States to 
be principal electrical assistant to Thomas A 
Edison. From 1804 to 1901 he was established 
as a consulting electrical engineer at Philadel- 
phia, in 1902 he became professor of electrical 
engineering at Hari'ard University, and in 1903 
he had charge of laying cables for the Mexican 
government He served as president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
(1898-1900) and of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society (1911). Regarded as an authority, 
especially on the use of magnetics in engmeering 
and on alternating electric currents, he is author 
of Theoretical Elements of Electro-Dynamic 
Machinery ( 1893 ) , Elementary Electro-Techni- 
cal Senes (1897); Electro-Dynamic Machinery 
(1898); Recent Types of Dynamo-Electric Ma- 
chinery (1890); Electrinty Made Easy (1890); 
The Interpretation of Mathematical Formula: 
(1899); Wireless Telegraphy (1907); The Ap- 
plication of Hyperbolic Functwna to Electrical 
Engineering Problems (1912); Tables of Com- 
plex Hyperbolic and Circular Functions and a 
supplementary Chart Atlas (1014) 

KENO^EBLEY, Mitchetx (1878- ) 

An American publisher, born at Burslem, Eng- 
land. He was manager of the New York branch 
of John Lane, the London publisher, from 1806 
to 1900, business manager of the Smart Set in 
1900-01, founded in 1901 and was editor and 
proprietor until 1005 of the Reader magazine, 
and then engaged in the publishing business In 
1910 he undcitook the publication of the Forum 
an d of the Papyrus. 

XEN^NET. A ri\er of England and tributary 
of the Thames It rises on the Marlborough 
Downs in Wiltshire and flows east through Berk- 
shire, emptying into the Thames at Reading, 
after a course of 45 miles (Map: England, E 5). 
It has been made navigable for ships drawring 
3% feet to Newbury, from which town the Ken- 
net and Avon Gannl crosses the countiy to 
Bath, thus making the river a part of the water- 
way connecting the North Sea with St. (leorge’s 
C hann el. 

KEN^NETH I (called MacAlpinb) (?- 
800). A Scottish king who came to the throne 
in (lallow'av, in 832 or 834, on the death of his 
father. His power spread rapidly; he drove out 
the Danes (841), united the (Scottish and Pictish 
kingdoms, and invaded Lothian six times. He 
transferr^ relics of St. Columba to Dunkeld, 
which became the ecclesiastical centre of his 
kingdom. Consult Andrew Lang; History of 
S cotlandf v ol. i (New York, 1900). 

KEATImETT, Roiiebt Hatch (1864- ). 

An English Hebrew scholar. He was bom in 
St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, and was educated at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, where he was chap- 
lain in 1887-93 and in 1903 and lecturer in 
Hdiirew and Syriac in 1887-1903. He was lec- 
turer in Hebrew and Syriac at Caius College in 
1891-93 and university lecturer in Aramaic in 
1803-1903, and then became regim professor of 
Hebrew and canon of Ely. In 1909 he was 
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Schweich lecturer. Kennett contributed to the 
Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909), to theolog- 
ical journals and biblical dictionaries, and wrrote 
A Short Account of the Hebrew Tenses (1901), 
In our Tongues (1907), and The Servant of the 
Lord (1911). 

KENNETT, White (1660-1728) A Church 
of England prelate. He was born at Dover, 
Aug. 10, 1660, was educated at Westminster 
School and Oxford, and became rector of Am- 
brosden in 1686. In 1691 he returned to Ox- 
ford as tutor and vice principal of Edmund 
Hall, where he had for a pupil the famous anti- 
quary Hearne. He became Arelideaeon of Hun- 
tingdon in 1701, dean of Peterborougli in 1707- 
08, and Bishop of Pcterliorough in 1718 He 
was an eloquent preacher, a learned antiquary, 
historian, and theologian. He was a strong 
opponent of the High Cliureh party He pub- 
lished numerous works, the most important of 
which are: Parochial Antiquities (1695; new 
ed, 2 vols., 1818) ; the third volume of a Com- 
pleat History of Enqland (published anuny- 
mously m 1706), extending fioni the accession 
of Charles I to the end of Quc^im Anne’s reign; 
A Register and Chronicle, Erclesiastual and 
Civil, from the Restoration of King Charles II, 
vol. i (1728). He left numerous historical 
manuscripts, now a part of the Lansdowne col- 
lection in the British Museum. He died at 
Westminster, Dec. 19, 1728. Consult his Life, 
by Newt on ( London, 1730). 

KENNEY, Annie ( ?- ) An English 

woman-suffrage leader, born at Lees, Lancashire. 
She became intimate with the Paukbursts and in 
1905 was arrested ivith Miss Chnstabel Pank- 
hurst and imprisoned for three d«iy8, charged 
with disorder at Sir Edward Grey’s meeting in 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. She tlien be- 
came the first organizer of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union For attempting in 1906 to 
interview Mr Asquith, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, she was sentimced to six weeks’ im- 
prisonment, and again in October of that year, 
for her protest (outside the House of Commons) 
against the government, she was sent to prison 
for two months. In 1908, having gone with 
Mrs. Pankhurst on a deputation to the House 
of C’ommons, she was again imprisoned. Wiieti 
the leaders of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union were arrested in 1912, she took charge 
of the work in London. She was arrested, re- 
leased, and rearrested several times in 1913 
under the “Cat and Mouse” Act, and in 1914, 
for forcing an entrance to l^ambeth Palace* to 
address the Archbishop of Canterbury, she was 
taken to Holloway Gaol 

KENNEY, Chableb Lamb (1821-81). An 
Enghsh journalist and author, son of Janies 
Kenney. Bom at Bellevue, near Paris, by 1837 
he was a clerk in the General Post Office at Lon- 
don and a few years later was writing dra^ 
matic criticism for the London Times. In 1856 
he was called to the bar. His publications in- 
clude a book in support of the building of the 
Suez Canal — ^Kenney was at one time Ferdinand 
de Lesseps’ secretary — entitled The Gatei of the 
East (1857); Memoir of M. W. Balfe (1875); 
a translation (1878) of l^lzac’s Correspondence, 
the words to several musical sketches and light 
operas; popular songs, and some excellent vers 
de socidtS. Like his father, he kept good literaiy 
company, and among his friends weie Thackeray 
and Di&ens. There is considerable information 
about him in John Genest’s English Stage, vols. 
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▼ii and viii (London, 1832), and in P. W. 
Clayden’a Rogers and h%a Contemporanea (2 
vols., ib. , 188 9). 

KENNEY, James (1780-1849). A popular 
dramatist of Irish birth and English hre^ng. 
After 1803, when his farce Raising the Wind 
appeared, he wrote many successful plays, rang- 
ing in kind from farce to tragedy. Ills father 
was a quondam manager of Boodle's Club, Lon- 
don, a part owner of that institution, and a 
familiar figure in the London sporting world. 
The son was placed in a London bank, but out 
of banking hours developed a strong taste for 
amateur acting and passed from that to play 
writing. Rome of his plays have been many 
times revived, and one or two still hold the 
stage Hxrceihearts and Wives (1823) was his 
great hit, and otiier successes include the mu- 
sical afterpiece Turn him Out (1812); Love, 
Law, and Physio (1812), Spring and Autumn 
( 1827) . The Illustrious Stranger ( 1827) . Masa- 
niello (1829); The Sicilian Vespers (1840), a 
tragedy. Kenney fref|uetited Samuel Rogers’s 
feasts of reason and was a friend of Charles 
Lamb 

KENNGOTT, kCn'gftt. Gustav Adolf (1818- 
97). A German mineralogist, born in Breslau, 
lie was educated at the University of Breslau, 
in which he was appointed a lecturer (1844) 
Siilisequent appointments were those of professor 
of natural history in the Pressburg Realscliule 
(1830-52), assistent custodian of the Imperial 
mineral cabinet at Vienna (1852-56), professor 
of mineralogy in tlie l*olytechnie Scliool of Zu- 
iich (1856-57), and professor of mineralogy in 
the University of Zurich ( 1857-97). ITis services 
in the development of crystallography, petrology, 
and mineralogy are nvognized as important. 
Ills publications include* Lehibuch der reincn 
Kristallographie (1846). Lehrbuth der Jftiic- 
ralogie (1851; 5th ed , 1880). Elemente der 
Petrographic (1868). Hands orUrbuch der Mi- 
neralogic. Geologic und Palaontologie (2 vols, 
1882-86), with l^asaulx and other scientists. 

KENNICOTT. Sec Katali*a 

KEN^NICOTT, Benjamin (1718-83). An 
eminent biblical scholar. He was Ixirn at Totnes, 
Devonshire, April 4, 1718, and educated at Ox- 
ford, where he highly distinguished himself. He 
took his degree of M A in 1750, having been pre- 
viously elected a fellow of Exeter College, in 
1767 he W'as appointcxl RadclifTe librarian; and 
in 1770 canon of Christ Church, Oxford, when* 
he died, Sept. 18, 1783 The wliole interest and 
importance of Kennicott’s life are comprised in 
his great undertaking for the improvement of 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament In 1753 
he published a work entitled The State of the 
Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament Con- 
sidered (2d ed., 1759) This contained observa- 
tions on 70 Hebrew manuscripts, with an extract 
of mistakes and various readings, and showed 
the necessity for a much more extensive colla- 
tion, in order to ascertain or approximate 
towards a correct Hebrew text He undertook to 
execute the work in the course of 10 years and 
labored, until his health broke down, from 10 to 
14 hours a day In spite of considerable opposi- 
tion from bishops Warburton, Home, and other 
divines, Kennicott succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathies and obtaining the support of the 
cler^ generally. Upward of 600 Hebrew mwu- 
scripts and 16 manuscripts of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch were collated, with the assistance 
of other English and continental sohedars. The 
VoL. xni.--i2 
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first volume of his edition of the Hebrew Bible 
appeared in 1766, and the second in 1780, ac- 
companied by a very useful and instructive dis- 
sertation. The text chosen was that of Van der 
Hooght, without the vowel points, and the vari- 
ous readings were printed at the bottom of the 
page. The Vame Lectiones Veteris Testamenti 
(Parma, 1784-87), published by De Rossi, is 
a very valuable addition to Kennicott’s Hebrew 
Bible. Jahn published at Vienna (1806) a very 
correct abridgment, embracing the most impor- 
tant of Kennicott’s readings. 

XENNT, Rib Thoh. Kelly-. See Kelly 
Kenny, Sib Thos. 

KENO, or Kino, k^nd (origin of the term 
unknown ) . A variation, for gamblers’ purposes, 
of the juvenile game of lotto. In the common 
form of the game, balls numbered from 1 to 99 
are placed in a hollow globe called a gooev, 
which can be revolved so that the balls may be 
well shaken up. The number of eacli ball is 
called as it emerges from the goose Cards 
Ijcaring four rows of five numliers eneli are sold 
to the players, each of whom covers any ball’s 
number which appt^ars on his card. The player 
who thus first covers a row of five numbeis calls 
out “Keno'” and receives the stakes of all of the 
other players, minus a certain percentage paid 
to the bank. 

KENCPBA (formerly Eat Fobtaoe) A 
town, port of entry, and the capital of the 
Rainy River Distiict, Ontario, Canada, on the 
Lake of the Woods at its outlet and on the 
Canadian Pacific Railwav, 133 miles east of Win- 
nipeg (Map: Ontario, F 8) Among its public 
buildings are the ^Vnglican and Roman Catholic 
c«itliedrals, a hospital, courthouse, and jail Its 
manufactured pioduets include flour, lumber, 
railw^ay ties, and boats. It is situated in a lum- 
bering district, and gold is found in the vicinity. 
It 18 a summer resort. Kenora owns its tele- 
phone and eleetric-light plants and its water 
works. Pop., 1901, 5202; 1911, 6158. 

KENfKSHA. A city and the county seat of 
Kenosha Co , Wis , on Lake Michigan, 34 miles 
south of Milwaukee, on the Chicago and North- 
w estem Railroad and on the Pere Marquette and 
Hill boat lines (Map Wisconsin, F 6). It has 
Kemper Hall School and library and the Sim- 
mons IVlemonal Library. The city manufactures 
extensively tanned leather, machine-shop prod- 
ucts, carriage and automobile lamps, beds, 
plumbers’ supplies, brass goods, automobiles, 
springs, hosiery, underwear, wagons, furniture, 
etc. Theie is a fine harlior Kenosha was first 
incorporated in 1841 and in 1850, w'lien its 
present name was adopted, it received a city 
charter. Ihe water works are owmed by the 
city Pop, 1900, 11,606; 1910, 21,371; 1914 
(U S est ), 26,062, 1920, 40 472 
EENCFSIS (Gk. shtaait, emptying). A term 
derived from the word Mptaae, in Phil. ii. 7, 
used in recent theology to designate a suppos^ 
self-limitation of Himself by the Logos (q.v.) 
to the capacities of humanity for the purpose 
of incarnation. The suggestion of a kenosis 
was made by Liebner about the year 1840 and 
has been taken up most thoroughly by three the- 
ologians in particular — Gess, Tnomasius, and 
Frank. In spite of many verbal differences, 
these theologians manifest a remarkable agree- 
ment in the substance of their teaclimgs upon 
this subject. The problem they are attempting 
to solve by the theory of kenosis is the old 
problem at the union of two natures^ human and 
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divine, in the one conBoionsneBS of the €k>d-nian. 
The personality of Christ is conceived by them 
all to reside In the divine element, the Logos. 
But the one and undivided person of Jesus is 
ignorant of certain thin^ as of the day and 
hour of the destruction o! Jerusalem, is limited 
in B variety of ways, feels His dependence upon 
€k)d and prays to the Father, and is not only 
temptible, but truly tempted, yet without sin. 
It follows at once that the Logos, i.e., God, is 
thus ignorant, dependent, tempb^, etc. How is 
this possible^ The answer given by these theo- 
logians is that the Logos, by a voluntary divine 
a(S, limited Himself to the capaci^ of humaniiy 
when He assumed it, so that His experiences 
are truly liuman experiences. Th^ do not tran- 
scend the possibilities of humanity, however 
they may differ from ordinary human experi- 
ences By the self-limitation tliere was no loss 
of the essimtial attributes of deity, such as 
knowledge, but there was a surrender of the 
exercise of these attributes in particular* ways, 
as in the form of omniscience, which is the 
knowledge* of all actual things in their concrete 
totality. Thus the Logos did not actually 
know all the future while in the earthly state. 
The evidences presented that there was an 
actual kenosis are the facts of Christ's life, 
as indicated aliove. and the express state- 
ments of the Scriptures of a change in entering 
upon the human i*ondition, and especially the 
t^itivc statement of an **emptying” in the 
Philippian passage The great objection to the 
kenosis lies in the unchangeabilify of God. Can 
deity change itself? Would it not thereby aban- 
don the essential characteristic of divinity, that 
it exists by nec'essity in itself? Can we con- 
ceive of deity passing into unconsciousness^ 
The reply of the kenotics to this objection is 
that we "must not determine what facts are by 
our a prion conception of unchangcahibty, but 
must determine our idea of unchangeability by 
the facts. The whole question then turns on 
the two points. Was the personality of the God- 
man resident in the Logos? and, Was this one 
person, the Logos, ignorant? Consult Thoma- 
sius, ChnsH Person und Werk (Erlangen, 1802- 
01 ) ; Gees, Die Lehre von der Person Christi 
(l^sel, 1856) , Frank, Hystem der chrtsiltchen 
Cfewisshett (Erlangen, 1870-73) ; Simon, Recon- 
cUiaUon hy Incarnation (Edinburgh, 1808); 
Madcintosb, The Doctrine of the Person of 
Jesus Christ (Nen York, 1012). See Chris- 
TOLOOY; Incarnation. 

KEH^SICK, Francis Patrick (1707-1863). 
\n American Roman Catholic prelate. He was 
born in Dublin and studied in Rome from 1815 
to 1821. Ordained priest at the end of this 
course, he was sent out to take charge of a new 
seminary at Bardstown, Ky., which he conducted 
for nine years In 1830 he was made coadjutor 
to Dr. Conwell, whom he succeeded as Bishop of 
Philadelphia in 1842. Here he founded the 
Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo. In 1851 he 
was transferred to the see of Baltimore, in time 
to preside over the first plenary council of the 
American bishops in the following year. His 
most celebrated works are bis Latin treatises, 
Theologta Dogmaitca (4 vols., 1830-40) and 
Theologia Moralis (3 vols., 1841-43) ; but he 
attract^ much attention by a controversy with 
the Episcopalian Bishop Hopkins of Vermont, 
of which his side was publisned in 1837, under 
title of The Primacy of the Holy See and 
the Authority of General Couneiis, At the time 


of his death he was preparing; a revised English 
translation of the Bible, with copious notes, 
and had brought out a part of it. Consult 
0* Shca, T he Two Kenricks (Philadelphia, 1004). 

KENBICK, Peter Richard (1806-06). An 
American Roman Catholic archbishop, brother 
of Francis Patrick Kenrick (q.v ) He was horn 
at Dublin, was educated at Maynooth College, 
came to America in 1833, became assistant pas- 
tor and in 1835 pastor of the Philadelphia 
Cathedral Parish, was professor of dogmatics 
in the seminary of the diocese and then vicar- 
general, and in 1843, after two years as coad- 
jutor, became Bishop of St. Louis After the 
division of his large diocese in 1847 he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop. He was prominent in char- 
itable work, especially during the Civil War, 
and built many churches and founded manv 
schools in his see. He strongly cdijected to the 
dogma of papal infallibility, framed an elabo- 
rate protest, which he was not allowed to de- 
liver in council, in which he dtK'laTed the defi- 
nition false; but acquiesced in the final decree. 
Kenrick wrote The Holy House of Loietto An 
Examination of the Htstontal Evidence of its 
Miraculous Transiation, and Anglican Ordina- 
t urns. 

KENUIGK, WnxiAM (1795-1872). An 
American nurseryman. When 28 years of age, 
he was taken into partnership by his father, 
a pioneer nurseryman, whose gaidims were 
planted in 1700 upon the ground \iherc .Tohn 
Eliot commenced preaching the gospel to the 
Indians Perhaps Kennek will lie best remem- 
bered on account of his introduction of the 
mulberry, and the active part he took in the 
attempt to establish the silk industry in Amer- 
ica. His book, The American Silk-Gro\reit^ 
( hitde^ a ppeared in 1835 

KEH^BAIi GBEEN. A London cemetery, oc- 
cupying aliout 60 acres and containing alioiit 
70,000 graves; Sydney Smith, the actor Kemble, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, 
and othe r celeb rities are buried here 

XEN^ETT, John Frederick (1818-72) An 
American landscape painter, bom at Cheshire, 
Conn He was apprenticed to his uncle, a bank- 
note engraver, but devoted his leisure to the 
study of painting. In 1840 be went to England, 
where he studied for five years, supporting him- 
self by engraving. The sale of his first picture, 
a view of Windsor Castle, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, encouraged him to persexen*, and he 
spent the next two years painting landscapes 
in Italy. His ‘Wiew on the Amo” and “Shrine,” 
exhibited at the National Academy, New York, 
in 1848, established his reputation in America, 
and he was elected an Academician in 1849 
Representative of his work as a member of the 
so^mlled Hudson River school is a painting (on 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. New 
York) which shows the town of Cornwall, with 
Dunderberg and Storm King in the distanct* 
In the same museum, hut not on exhibition, are 
38 of bis paintings, some unfinished, the last 
summer’s work of the artist, presentc^d by bis 
brother, Thomas Kensett, in 1874. His “Sun- 
set on the Coast” and “October Afternoon” are 
in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. His work 
is delicate and refined, but weak in drawing 
and composition. 

XEH^IVGTON OABDEEB. One of the 
public ornamental parks of London, extending 
on the west side of Hyde Park, from which it is 
partly aeparated by &e Serpentine. It is trav- 
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ereed by walks and ornamented with rows and 
clumps of noble trees. Near the western border 
of the park stands Kensington Palace. l%e 
gardens at first consisted of the grounds at- 
tached to the palace and were only 26 acres in 
extent, but they have been frequently enlarged 
and now are miles in circuit. There are 
many notable buildings in the vicinity. 

XENSIKarON MXrSEUH. See South 
Kensington Musei m. 

KENSINQTON PALACE. A royal resi- 
dence in the Parish of Kensington, London. In 
it William III and Mary, Queen Anne and her 
husband. Prince Greorge of Denmark, and George 
IT died It was the birthplace of Queen Vic- 
toria, who there was informed of William IV's 
death and her own accession to the throne. It 
was later the residence of Princess Louise and 
the Marquis of Lome and of the Prince and 
P rinces s of Teck. 

KENT. A maritime county m the southeast 
of England, Ixiunded north by the Thames es- 
tuary, east by the North Sea, south by the 
Strait of Dover and Sussex, and west by Sur- 
rey and London (Maji. England, G 5). Area, 
1525 square miles. Kent is a highly productive 
agricultural county, with numerous market 
gardens and orchards; it has always been the 
leading hop-growing county of England. It 
contains the cities of (’anterbury, Rochester, 
Dover, Folkestone, Gillingliain, and Maidstone, 
the county town, the im|>ortant dockyards and 
arsenals of Woolwich, Chatham, and Sheerness, 
and the famous wat<‘ting places of Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Funbridge Wells. Pop , 1901, 
961,130, 1911, 1,045,661. Kent was at one time 
an Anglo-Saxon kingdom. It was settled by the 
lutes and Ikh'shic prominent when its King, 
EthellxTt (qv.), was conierted to Christianity 
by St. Augustine in 597. When Ethelbert died, 
in 016, the kingdom liecanie pagan again for a 
short tune It rapidly declined in power and 
remained important chietlv as the seat of the 
.\rch bishop of ( anterhuiy In the course of the 
eighth centurj* it lost all independence, and it 
was ruled o\er by the state that happened to 
Ije supreme, whether it ^as Wessex (q.v.) or 
Mercia (q.v.) During the reign of William I 
Kent si*em8 to have been a county palatine. 
Sftveral codes of law of the old kingdom have 
come down to us Consult Hasted. The History 
and Topoyraphirat Surrey of Kent (Canterbury, 
1801), and I'irform Hxstftry of the County of 
K(nt (Ixmdon, 1908). 

KENT. A town in Portage Co., Ohio, 10 
miles northeast of Akron, on the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Erie, the Northern Ohio Traction and 
Light, and the W’heeling and Lake Erie railroads 
(Map Ohio, 11 3) It is the seat of a State 
normal school and contains a Carnegie library. 
The industrial establishments include flour mills, 
railroad machine shops, and manufactories of 
concrete mixers, nuts and bolts, and locks. 
Ample water jMiwei is available. Pop., 1900, 
4541; 1910, 4488. 

KENT, CuABLEH (William Chables Mabk) 
(1823-1902). An English poet, biography, and 
Journalist, born in Ixindon. After completing his 
education at Prior Park and Oscott, he became 
editor of the Sun (1845-70), studied law at the 
same time and was called to the bar in 1859, 
but devoted himself thereafter to literature. 
He edited the Weekly Register, a Roman Catho- 
lic paper (1874-81) A personal friend of 
Charles Dickens, he contributed to Household 


Words and AU the Tear Round under Dickenses 
editorship and to other periodicals. Several 
volumes of poems, published previouslv in the 
forties, fifties, and sixties, provided the mate- 
rial for his collected Poems (1870). In later 
years he gave himself largely to editorial work 
—chiefly complete editions of the greater Eng- 
lish writers, memoirs, and critiques, and notably 
Bums (1874), Lamb (1875 and 1893), Moore 
(1879), Father Prout (1881), and Lord Lytton 
(1875, 1883, and 1898). He also wrrote Leigh 
Hunt as an Essayist (1888), The IPtf and Wt«- 
dom of Lord Lytton (1883), and The Humour 
and Pathos of Charles Diclcns (1884) Con- 
su lt J. C . Francis, Kotes hy the Way (1909). 

KENT, CiiABLKS Foster (1867-1925). An 
American Old Testament scholar, bom at Pal- 
myra, N. Y. Educated at Yale (A.B., 1889; 
Ph.D., 1891) and at the University of Berlin 
(1891-92), he was an instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1893-95), associate professor 
(1895-98) and professor (1898-1901) of bib- 
lical literature and histoiy at Brown University, 
and professor of biblical literature at Yale after 
1901. His publications include Outlines of 
Hchreio History (1895), A History of the He- 
brew People (2 vols., 1890-97. 2d ed., 1912) ; 
A History of the Jewish People during the Baby- 
lonian, Pcisian, and Creek Periods (1899); 
The Messages of Israel's Lawgivers (1902, 1911) ; 
IsraeVs Historieal and Biographical Narratives 
(1905) ; Origin and Permanent 1 alue of the Old 
Testament (1906, 1912); IsraeVs Laws and 
Traditional Preeedents (1907), The Heroes and 
Crises of Early Hebieio History (1908, 1912); 
The Kings and Piophets of Israel and Judah 
(1909, 1912)- The Makers and Teachers of 
Judaism (1911). Biblical Geography and His- 
tory (1911) , Life and Teachings of Jesus Ac- 
cording to the Earliest Records (1913), The 
Songs, Hymns, and Prayers of the Old Testa- 
ment (1914). Kent was a contributor to the 
New International ENcrcLOPiEDiA. 

KENT, Edward Augustus, Duke of (1767- 
1820) An English pnnee, the fourth son of 
George III and father of Queen Victoria. He 
entered the army and in 1794 served under Sir 
Charles Grey in the attack on the French West 
India Islands, in recognition of his valor. Fort 
Royal in Martinique was changed to Foit Ed- 
ward. In 1799 he was made Duke of Kent and 
Stratheam and appointed commander in chief 
of the British forces in North America, and in 
1805 he was made a field marshal. The name 
of the island of St John was changed in his 
honor to Prince Edward Island. In 1818 he 
married Victoria Mary Louisa, Dowager Prin- 
cess of Leiningen. 

KENT, Fair Maid of See Fair Maid of 
Kent. 

KENT, Jacob Ford (1835- ). An Amer- 

ican soldier. He was born in Philadelphia and 
graduated at West Point in 1861. He served 
tiirough the Civil War, especially distinguishing 
himself at Spottsylvania and in the campaign 
before Richmond, and in October, 1864, was 
brevetted colonel of volunteers. At the elose 
of the war he became assistant instiuctor in 
tactics at West Point and from 1869 to the time 
of the Spanish War was on frontier duty or in 
garrison. He took part in the (*ul>an campaign, 
commanding the first infantry division in the 
assault on San Juan heights and later becoming 
major general of volunteers In the regulai 
army he was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
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general in Oetober> 1808. Later in the eame 
month he was retix^. 

XSNT, Jakxs (1768-1847). An eminent 
American j^arist, bom in Fredericksburgh, Put- 
nam Co., N Y., July 31, 1763, the son of Morse 
and Hannah l^gera Kmt. His father was a 
lanvyer of some distinction; and the son, after 
graduating from Yale College in 1781, entered 
upon the study of law, was admitted to the bar 
in 1785, and b^gan the practice of his profession 
at Poughkeepsie. He was elected to the New 
York Assembly in 1790, 1792, and 1706. He re- 
moved to New York City in 1793 and during the 
same year was chosen to 611 the new professor- 
ship of law in Columbia College. The early 
recognition of his abilities by Hamilton, Jay, and 
other leaders of the Federalist party, to which 
he had attached himself, led to his appointment 
and rapid advancement as a judicial ofiieer. In 
1797 he became recorder of New York City; a 
year later he was appointed a justice of the 
State Supreme Court by Governor Jay. In 1804 
he was promoted to the chief-justiceship, and 
in 1814 to the position of Chancellor, then the 
hipest judicial office in the State. This office 
he held until 1823, when his age reached the 
constitutional limit of 60 years and compelled 
his retirement from the bench. He had won a 
high reputation both as a common-law and 
equiiy judge; and his judicial opinions, printed 
mainly in Carnes’s and Johnson’s reports, are 
still regarded as valuable and authoritative ex- 
positions of legal and equitable principles. He 
did more than any other judge of his time to 
create an American system of equity jurisdic- 
tion based on the generous principles of the 
English Chancery. Upon his retirement from 
the bench he was reappointed to the professor- 
ship of law at Columbia, which had remain^ 
unoccupied since his resignation in 1798. He 
entered upon his academic duties with great en- 
thimiasm, remodeled and expanded the lectures 
which he had delivered under his previous ap- 
pointment, and attracted a considerable number 
of students. Tiring of these duties, as he wrote 
at a later period, he abandoned them in 1826 
and published a portion of his lectures in the 
form of volumes first and second of his famous 
Commefitanes upon Amencan Law, A third 
volume was add^ in 1828, and the fourth ap- 
peared in 1830. It has been said of these com- 
mentaries that they have had a deeper and more 
lasting influence in the formation of the na- 
tional character than any other secular book of 
the last century excepting Blackstonc’s Com- 
mentartee on the Jjawe of England. They have 
passed through 14 editions and continue to rank 
as a legal classic. Kent died in New York City 
Dec. 12, 1847. Kent Hall, the building of the 
School of Columbia University, is named 
" vhim. Consult William Kent, Memoirs and 
mters of Chancellor Kent (Boston, 1898). 
KBHT, William (1684-1748). An En^ish 
ar^itect, especially of gardens, bom in York- 
shire. fie was apprenticed to a coach painter, 
but afterward studied painting in London and 
finally found patrons, who in 1710 sent him to 
Italy. While in Rome, he met the Earl of Bur- 
lington, under whose roof he lived, and in con- 
sequence of whose patronage he flourished after 
he returned to England. He had little success 
as a painter. Hogarth considered him a *‘con- 
tmptible dauber,” and Walpole disliked his 
pictures and decorations, but styled him the 
^*fatlier of modem gardening.” He was the first 


landscape architect to vindicate the natural as 
against the artificial that had previously domi- 
nated, being, as Walpole said, **painter enough 
to taste the charms of landscape, bold and 
opinionative enough to dare to dicta^ and born 
With a ^niUB to strike out a great system from 
the twilight of imperfect essays.” He was very 
popular in society, and his taste in art influ- 
enced the clothes, decorations, and furniture of 
the day. As a sculptor, he made the mediocre 
statue of Shakespeare in the Poets’ Comer at 
Westminster Abbey. Among buildings designed 
by him are the seat of the Earl of Leicester 
at Holkham, the country houses of Stowe and 
Houghton, Devonshire House in Piccadilly, the 
Horse Guards at Whitehall, and an improve- 
ment in Kensington Palace. With the Earl of 
Burlington, he published The Designs of Inigo 
Jones (1727). 

KEN T, William (1851- ). An Amen- 

can mechanical engineer. He was Imm in Phil- 
adelphia and graduated (ME.) from Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1876 Between 1879 
and 1890, when he esLiblislnd himself as a 
consulting engineer in New York City, he was 
mechanical engineer and bupcrintcndent for 
various industrial concerns In 100.3- 08 he was 
dean of the College of Applied Science at Syra- 
cuse University. Th(» circumstances connected 
with his leaving Syracuse attiai'tcd consideralile 
attention in educational circles at the time. 
(Consult Science, v*)l. xxviii. New York, 1908 ) 
He lectured on steam ongincH^ring at various 
other universities and technical sclumls In 
addition, he patented some 20 inventions on 
smokeless furnaces, water-tube Imilers, and 
weighing machines, served as e<litor of the 
American Manufaciurcr and Iron World (1877- 
79), associate editor of the Enqinee}tng Xeics 
(1895-1903), and editor of Industrial En- 
gineering after 1910; and is author of The 
Strength of Materials (1879, 2d ed., 1890), 
Strength of Wrought lion and Chain Cables 
(1879); a standard Mechanical Engineer's 
Pocket Book (1895; 8th ed , 1910), Steam- 
Boiler Economy ( 1901 ) , Investigating an In- 
dustry (1914). 

KENT, William (1864- ). An Ameri- 

can Congrewman, liora in Chicago He moved 
to California with his parents in 1871 ; grad- 
uated fiom Yale University in 1887; and then 
looked after his father’s business interests in 
Chicago In 1890 he entered into a partnership 
with his father (who died in 1901) under the 
name of A. £. Kent A Son, the firm dealing ex- 
tensively in real estate and cattle. Later he 
became president of the Golconda Cattle Com- 
pany of Nevada and the Kent-Jordan Company 
of North Carolina. He served as a member of 
the Chicago City Council (1895-97) and as 
president of the Municipal Voters’ League ( 1899- 
1900). Moving to California in 1907 he was 
elecM as an insurgent Republican to the 62d 
Congress (191 1-13) and was reflected as an 
Independent in 1912 and 1914. He was actively 
in terested in social and civic improvement. 

KENTIOEBN, k5n^tl-g6m. Saint. See 
Mung o, Sai nt. 

KENTISH PLOVER. A plover (Chara- 
dnus oantianus, or alewandrmus) resembling the 
ringed plover and widely distributed in Europe 
and Asia. It is well known on the south coast 
of England, where it sometimes breeds See 
P lover. 

KSTT ISL A N D. The largest island in 
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Chesapeake Bay, situated east of Annapolis 
(Map. Ma^land, G 3). It belongs to C^een 
Anne Go., Md., is 15 miles long by 5 miles wide, 
and is the centre of important oyster fisheries 
Pop., 1000, 2525; 1010, 2262. Kent Island was 
colonized in 1631 by adventurers from Virginia 
and is the site of the earliest settlement in 
Maryland See Glauiobne, William. 

KEN^TON. A city and the county seat of 
Hardin Co., Ohio, on the Scioto River, 59 miles 
northwest of Columbus, on the Toledo and Ohio 
Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, and the Erie railroads (Map* Ohio, 
C 4). It has farming and lumliering interests 
and manufactures of iron, iron fence, hardware, 
cakes and candies, toys, tools, etc. Among the 
more prominent structures may be mentioned 
the courthouse, city building, county jail, pub- 
lic library, and armory In Kenton is found 
the highest point of the dividing ridge from 
whi(*h the waters on the north side flow into 
Lake Erie, and on the south into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Settled in 1833, Kenton was incorpo- 
rated in 1885, the charter of that year now oper- 
ating and providing for a government vesicHl in 
a mayor, elected every two years, and a unic.im- 
eral council. The citv owns and operates its 
water works. Pop., 1900, 6852; 1910, 7185 
KENTON, Simon (1755-18.36). An Ameri- 
can pioneer and Indian fighter, bom in Fauquier 
Go., Va , of Scotch-Irish parentage. He receii ed 
a scanty education and in 1771, after having, 
as he supposed, killed a companion in a fight, 
crossed the Alleghanies to the headwaters of the 
Ohio, where he assumed for a time the name of 
Simon Butler and became an Indian trader. 
Here he was associated with Simon Girty (qv ), 
the renegade. During Lord Dunmore’s War 
(qv.) he served as a scout Tjater in the fron- 
tier warfare that ragi*d throughout the States 
of Ohio and Kentuckv during the Revolution, 
Kenton served with gre.it distiiictuin under 
Boone and Clark, his fame as a frontier hero 
lieing second only to that of Boone himself In 
1778 he joined Clark at the F.ills of the Ohio 
(Tjouisville) and went with him on his expedi- 
tion to Kaskaskia. Later he was taken prisoner 
by the Indians, suffered indescribable tortures, 
and w*n8 twice saved from the stake by the in- 
tercessions of his old companion, Girty, and of 
Logan, the Mingo chief. Handed over finally to 
the British at Detroit, he escaped from there 
and made his way southward, where he contin- 
ued active in the Imrder warfare until the end 
of the wrar Aftt*r the battle of Blue Licks he 
settled at Maysville, Kv , served again in 
Wayne’s campaign in 1793-94, and, after living 
in retirement for some years, he <*merge<l for a 
short interval in 1813 to take part with the 
Kentucky volunteers in the Canadian campaign 
and was present at the British defeat on ttie 
Thames. His last years were spent in poverty 
in Kentucky. Consult McDonald. Biographical 
Sketchef* of General Nathamel Masete . . . and 
Ocneral Bimon Kenton (Dayton, Ohio, 1852), 
and C. 11, L. Johnston, Famous Scouts (Boston, 
1910), in popular narrative style 
KENT’S HOLE. A famous archseological 
station near Torquay, Devonshire coast, Eng- 
land, yielding rude chipped and bone implements 
of Paleolithic type. As early as 1825 the cave 
was explored by MacEnery, again in 1840 by 
Godwin Austen, and in 1864 by Pengelly aud 
Vivian, acting under a committee of the British 
Aswciation. The deposits, in descending order. 


were* (1) large blocks of limestone cemented 
here and there with stalagmite; (2) a layer of 
black mold 3 to 12 inches thick; (3) stalagmite 
1 to 3 feet thick, almost continuous; (4) red 
cave earth varying in thickness and containing 
about 50 per cent of broken limestone, with bones 
of the horse and of animals at the present day 
extinct in the vicinity — mammoth, rhinoceros, 
wolf, and lion — ^and rude stone implements, (5) 
above the red clay and below the stalagmite 
in one part of the cave a thin sheet of black 
earth containing charcoal, flint Bc*rapcrs, barbed 
harpoon heads, and other implements in bone 
and antler, besides the bones and teeth of ani- 
mals. From the upper layer were taken relics of 
polished stone, copper, bronre. potteiy of Roman 
times, and human bones supposed to prove can- 
nibalism Consult Evans, Ancient Stone Im- 
pl cmcn ts of Gre at Brxtaxn (New York. 1872). 

KENTUCKY. One of the south-central 
States of the American Union, lying between the 
Appalachian Mountain system and the Missis- 
sippi River. It 18 bounded on the north by Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio, the boundary being the 
north shore of the Ohio River; on the north- 
east by West Virginia, the Iniundary lieing the 
middle of Big Sandy River and Tug Fork, on 
the southeast by Viiginia, on the south by Ten- 
nessee; and on the west and northwest by Mis- 
souri and Illinois, the middle of the Mississippi 
River being the west boundary. It extends from 
lat .36“ 29’ 51" N. to 39“ \V N and from long 
81“ 57' 50" W to 89“ 32' 29" W Its gre.ate8t 
length from east to wisit is nearly 425 miles, 
its extreme breadth is 175 miles, and its area 
is 40,598 square miles, of which 417 miles are 
water. 

Topography. 'The surface slopes gently to 
the west and northwest to the Ohio and the 
Mississippi rivers and inav lie divided into three 
parts. The first is a mountainous region that 
occupies the southeastern third of the State and 
forms the northward continuation of the Cum- 
berland plateau of Tennessee Here, however, 
its surface has been carved by streams into an 
intricate mare of narrow^ steep-sided ridges 
separated by equally narrow, deep valleys The 
ridges have an average elevation of about 2000 
feet, though southeaedward some rise to 4000 
feet or slightly more along the Virginia line, 
while to the northwest they decline to 1500 feet 
or less and are more rounded and subdued. The 
main valleys in the mountains vary from 600 to 
1500 feet above sea level 

The second topographic division extends from 
the mountain region westward, across the south- 
ern half of the State, to the Mississippi River 
and IS a continuation of the highland rim of Ten- 
nessee. Its east liordcr is irregular in outline 
and has an elevation of aliout 1000 to 1200 feet, 
while its western end along the Mississippi is 
only about 500 feet above the sea. Parts like 
the “barrens” between Green and Cumberland 
rivers are level , other parts are rolling to hilly 
In certain parts of it sink-hole basins are a 
prominent feature Some of the Mississippian 
limestone is very soluble, and many caverns have 
been formed in it, one ojf which, !B^mmo^ Cave 
(q.v.), is the largest knownti cave in the world. 
'The part west of the Tennessee River is a por- 
tion of the Gulf coastal plain. 

The third division is the I^xington plain, or 
the blue-gr^s region, a circular area 90 to 110 
miles in diameter in the north-central part of 
the State, having a gently rolling surface and 
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an elevation of 600 to 1000 feet. It U snr* 
rounded on the east, south, and west by the 
highland rim division, which rises often sharply 
100 to 200 feet above its level. 

The drainage system of the State is well de- 
veloped and includes a number of navigable 
rivers and innumerable smaller tributary 
streams. The Mississippi flows for 80 miles 
along the western border and receives the en- 
tire drainage of the State, over 05 per cent of 
which entmrs it by way of the Ohio. This lat- 
ter stream flows along the entire northern bor- 
der of the State in a winding course of nearly 
600 miles and with its larger tributaries, the 
Tennessee, Cumberland, Oreen, Salt, Kentucky, 
Licking, and Big Kandy, forms a highly impor- 
tant system of inland navigation. Millions of 
tons of coal pass down the Ohio annually. 
In their lower courses the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland flow northward across western Ken- 
tucky only a few miles apart. The middle course 
of the Cumberland is in Tennessee, but its upper 
imrtion is in southeastern Kentucky. In the 
limestone cavern region, which is best devel- 
oped in the Gri*en River valley, much of the 
drahiage is through underground channels. The 
only l&es are the miniature ones in sink-hole 
basins. 

Geology. Evcept for a few very small igneous 
dikes in Elliott and Crittenden counties, the 
rodcs of the State are entirely sedimentary The 
oldest rocks are Ordovician limestones that have 
been uparched into a very low broad dome which 
has been unroofed by erosion and now forms the 
Lexington plain or blue grass region This is 
encircled on the east, south, and west by a nar- 
row belt of Silurian limestones and Devonian 
shales and limestone, and about these there are 
Mississippian shales and limestones forming a 
narrow bdt east of the Lexington plain but floor- 
ing a large area south and west of it. Pennsyl- 
vanian rocks, consisting of sandstones, shales, 
and numerous thick coal seams, form the smith- 
eastern mountain region and a part of the high- 
land rim in western Kentucky. The Gulf coastal 
plain region west of the Tennessee River consists 
of unconsolidated sands and clays. Of these a 
narrow belt just west of the Tennessee River is 
of Cretaceous age; the rest are of Eocene age. 
Over this region there is a thin surface deposit of 
Lafayette gravel and alon^ the Mississippi and 
the lower course of the Ohio loess deposits form 
a belt some miles in width. Pleistocene silts 
and recent alluvium form the flood plains of 
the streams The rocks of the highland rim are 
flat-lying, as are those of the southeastern 
mountain n^on except along Cumberland and 
Pine mountains, where they have been faulted 
and thrust up on edge. 

Soils. The most fertile soils are the well- 
drained flood plains of the larger streams. The 
blue-^ass region also possesses a soil of won- 
derfm fertility and yields abundant crops of 
grass, grain, fruit, tobacco, and hemp. It is 
underlain by phosphatic limestones whose grad- 
ual disinte^tion supplies the elements neces- 
saiy to maintain a high degree of fertility. The 
soils of the highland rim are diversified. Some 
parts have sandy to clay loam soils that when 
calcareous are quite fertile, but when leariied 
of lime may be poor. The hilly region adja- 
cent to Indiana and Illinois has fertile loess- 
loam soils. The soils west of the Tennessee 
River consist mostly of a common clay, contain- 
ing carbonate of lime and a sandy loam. In 


much of the mountain region the soils are thin; 
but in coves, on mountain-side benches, and in 
occasional flood-plain areas rich soils are found. 
The eastern or mountainous section is largely 
forested with hardwoods. 

Clixnate. The rolling to hilly surface gives 
protectimi from severe winds and makes the 
climate more agreeable than it is in the more 
open prairie States in the same latitude. The 
mean annual temperature varies from 55** F. or 
slightly less in the mountains in the east to 
nearly 60* F. in the west. 

In the summer the temperature usually rises 
to 100* F. or above and in winter often falls for 
a few days to zero and sometimes goes 6* or 10* 
below, but periods of extreme heat or cold are of 
short duration. Sudden changes are somewhat 
frequent. Thunderstorms accompanied by hail 
and high winds sometimes occur in the spring 
and summer, but the area alTected is nearly 
always quite small. Tornadoes are rare Tlie 
rainfall varies from about 40 inches in the 
northern counties to about 53 inches in the 
southeast. It is well distributed through the 
year, but is slightly alMive the average in spring 
and slightly below it in autumn. Snow cM>eurs 
every winter, but is more frequent in the moun- 
tains and is rarely deep anywhere. 

Forests. Kentucky was originally completely 
covered with forests, except for a few “barrens” 
in the central portion, but now alsmt 60 per 
cent of tho is cleared, and the remaining 
forests have been pretty well cuIIihI. About 
nine-tenths of the trees were (and are) decidu- 
ous hardwoods — a fact correlated with the fer- 
tility of the soil. Pines and other evergreens 
are chiefly conflned to the rocky and mountain- 
ous portions. 

The relative abimdance of the more important 
trees is indicated roughly by the statistics of 
lumber production collected for the thirteenth 
census 

These are as follows: oak of various species 
(nearly half the total), j^ellow poplar (or tuUp 
tree), red (sweet) gum, hickory (several species), 
yellow pine (meaning mostly short-leaf pine), 
beech, diestnut, hemlock, ash (several spedes), 
elm, basswood, maple, sycamore, cypress (in ex- 
treme western portion), walnut (central portion 
mostly), white pine (in mountains), spruce (m 
mountains), cottonwood, birch, c^r, cherry, 
tupelo gum (western portion). 

Mining. Coal is the principal mineral 
product. 

Its value, $20,516,740, constituted in 1013 
about three-fourths of the total mineral output. 

Kentucky is distinctive in containing areas 
belonging to two great cool fields. 

The one, in the ^reme east, bdongs to theAppa- 
lachian system, the other, in the northwest, to 
the eastcin interior field. In 1913 there were 
26,332 men employed in the coal mines, and 
out of a total production of 19,616,600 tons 
14,353,583 tons were machine-mined. The State 
was the third to enter the field of regular pro- 
ducers of coal; the first coal produced was 
mined in 1827. 

The clay-working industry is second in im- 
portance, with manufactured products valued 
at $2,914,276 in 1013. The principal products 
were fire brick and other forms of refractory 
material made from fire clay. Quarrying is 
next. The total product in 1913 was viUued at 
$1,150,205. Petroleum is also produced, and 
in 1918 the value of the output of 524,566 Imup- 
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waa $676,748. Ilie value of the natural gas 
produced in 1913 was $509^6. Kentudky 
ranks second among the States in the production 
of fluor spar. Other mineral products are 
asphalt, cement, iron ore, lead, lime, mineral 
paints, oil stones, sand and gravel, sand-lime 
brick, and zinc. The total value of the mineral 
products in 1013 was $26,845,570. 

Ag^culture. The State is admirably adapted 
for agriculture. The approximate land area is 
2.1.715,840 acres, and of this, in 1010, 22,180,127 
acres were in farms and 14,3.54,471 acres in im- 
proved land The total number of farms in 
1010 was 259,185, and the average acreage was 
85.6 In 1910 the total value of farm property, 
including land, buildings, implements, and ma- 
chinery, domestic animals, poultry, and bees, 
uas $773,797,880 Tn that year the average 
value of all property per farm was $2086, while 
the average Aalue of land per acre was $21.83 
The average size of farms decreased continuously 
fiom 226 7 acres in 1850 to 85 6 acres in 1010 
In the first lialf of the ctmtury the “plantation** 
UHH the cumiiion farm unit and had not disap- 
{N‘a red entirelv in 1870 During the last 40 
years most plantations have gradually been 
divided into small parcels of land, largely oper- 
ated by tenants Wliile the total number of 
farm operators increased 55 7 per cent from 
1880 to 1910, tbe numlier of tenant farms in- 
ereased 99 6 pel cent. Tlie total acreage 
owned, operati^d, or leased by white farmers in 
1910 was 21,748,3.50, by colored farmers, 440,- 
777. The aieiage size of farms operated by 
nhite fanners in 1910 was 87 9 acres, which was 
twice as large ns that of farms operated by col- 
oied farmers, ,37 6 acres. In 1910 the total 
numlier of farms owiiwl in whole or in part by 
the operators Mas 170,3.32 The native white 
farmers in 1910 numla^red 245,499; foreign-born 
white farmers, 19.56. and negro and other non- 
white farmers, 11,730 

33ie more important details in regard to the 
principal crops in 1913 are shown in the follow- 
ing table, as estimated by the United States 
Department of Agruulture 


f HOPS 

\oreaac 

l*rod bu. 

Value 

Corn 

3.050,000 

01,250.000 

$58,400,000 

OatH 

1.35,000 

3.675.000 

1,948,000 

Wheat 

760,000 

12.540.000 

12.916.000 

Bariev 

5,000 

142,000 

109,000 

Rye 

22,000 

301,000 

286.000 

Hav 

750,000 

♦712,000 

11.392.000 

Potatiira 

50,000 

2,250,000 

1.890,000 

Sweet potatoee and 
yaira 

Tobaooo 

' 10,000 
400.000 

1,050,000 

1364,000,000 

808.000 

30.576,000 


♦ Toiw t Pouada 


The total \alue of crops in 1909 was $138,- 
973,000, and the combing acreage was 6,046,- 
819, representing 42 1 pi'r cent of the total im- 
proved land in farms. The general character 
of the agriculture in Kentucky is indicated by 
the fact that somewhat more than two-fifths of 
the total value of crops in 1009 was contributed 
by the (*ereals and somewhat more than one- 
fourth bv tobacco. The remainder, representing 
27 6 per cent of the total, consisted mostly of 
potatoes and other vegetables, hay and forage, 
lorest products, and fruits and nuts. Corn is 
grown most largeU in the northern and north- 


eastern sections along the Ohio River and in 
the central portion from the north to the south 
boundaries. 

The acreage of tobacco had gained appreciably 
from 1879. In that year it was 226,120. This 
increased steadily, and the acreaj^ in 1909 was 
469,795. Tobacco is grown mostly in the coun- 
ties lying in a stretch across the State from the 
northeast to the southwest boundaries. The 
annual tobacco crop has ranged from one-third 
to onc-half of the total for the United States. 
The average yield per acre m 1914^wa8 910 
pounds, and the average value per acre was 
$76.44. The growing of tobacco in the State 
in the early part of the present century was 
accompanied by industrial disturbances. (Set* 
paragraphs on History below ) 

In 1909 the total acreage of potatoes and 
other vegetables was 182,6.39, and their value 
$11,850,994. Excluding potatoes and sweet po- 
tatoes and yams, the acreage of vegetables was 
115,007, and the value $8,287,000. The raising 
of flowers and plants and of nursery products 
is of some importance Tn 1909 the value of 
these was $.508,372. The orcliard fruit trees 
of bearing age in 1910 niirnljercd 8,722,441, and 
from these there were produced 9.447,858 bushels 
of fruit, valued at $4,506,950 The most im- 
portant fruit is the apple, and second in point 
of value are peaches. Tn 1909 tJieie w'cre grown 
3,680,182 pounds of grapes, valued at $137,326 
Of small fruits there were prodmcsl, in 1909. 
4,072,702 quarts, valut‘d at $.^57,597 

Kentucky produces alsnit nine-tenths of the 
hemp of the United States 'fhe acreage devoted 
to this crop in 1909 was 6855, and the production 
was 6,420,232 imunds, valued at $348,386, being 
greatest m the vicinity of I^xington and in the 
adjacent counties to the south ( For a graphic 
account of hemp culture in Kentucky, sec chap- 
ter I of (Tames I^ane Allen’s novel, The Reign o) 
Lair.) Cotton is growm on a small scale in the 
extreme southwest corner. Theie were pro- 
duced, in 1909, 3469 lialt^s. valued at $223.- 
024 The acreage devoted to cotton was 7811 
Sorghum cane forms an important crop In 
19(S, 02,327 acres were dev^oted to this. Th<‘ 
product was 226,303 tons, valued at $1,416,565. 
From this 2,733,683 gallons of simp, v'alued at 
$1,216,426, were made 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. The excel- 
lence of the forage in e<»rtain jmrtions, the large 

reduction of com, and the favorable climate 

ave made stock raising an important industry. 
Kentucky is famous for its horM*8. and there 
has been developed a breed of road horse which 
is probably tbe best knowm and most highl.v 
valued of any American breed. Many of the 
fastest American horses were bred in tbe famous 
blue-grass region No other part of the Uiiiteii 
Statra has so many farms devoted to the raising 
and breeding of horses The total value of live 
stock in 1910 was $112,60,5,412. According to 
the estimates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, cattle other than milch cows 
on Jan 1, 1915, numbenMi .543.000, valued at 
$16,507,000; milch eowrs. 390,000, valued at 
$17,745,000; horses, 44.3,000, valued at $42,08.5,- 
000; mules, 231,000, valued at $24,486,000. 
swine, 1,582,000, valued at $11,390,000. sheep, 
1,229,000, valued at $5,162,000 The fowls of 
all kinds in 1910 numliered 8.764.204, wdth a 
value of $4,461,871. 

Dairy products, including milk, cream, butter 
fat, butter, and cheese, in 1909 were valued at 
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$ 9 , 055313 . The milk produced was 125,566,917 
gallons, and the butter made was 38,130,687 
pounds, valued at $7,117,905. The milk sold was 
valued at $1,793,142. 

Forest Products. In 1010, 91,051 farms re- 
ported forest products, which indude firewood, 
fencing material, logs, railroad tics, telegraph 
and tdepbone poles, etc. The total value of 
these products was $7,843,142. Of the value, 
$3,581,244 was that of products used or to be 
us^ on the farms themselves, $3,237,101 of 
products sold or for sale, and $1,024,707 the 
amount received for standing timber. These 
figures do not include those of for(*at products 
not produced on farms. The total quantity of 
rougn lumber cut in 1909 was 860,712 thousand 
feet. This was chiefly hardwood — oak and yel- 
low poplar. There were also sawed, in 1009, 
19,776 thousands of lath and 55,010 thousands 
of shingles. 

Kanufactures. Kentucky is notably an agri- 
cultural State, but its manufacturing indus- 
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tries are important and have increased steadily 
from the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Growth is shown by the fact l^t in 1849 the 
total value of the industries, including the prod- 
ucts of the neighborhood and hand industries, 
amounted to only $21,710,000, while in 1909, 
exclusive of the products of the neighborhood 
and hand industries, it was more than 10 times 
as great, amounting to $223,754,000. From 1849 
to 1909, however, &e proportion which the man- 
ufactures of the State representc'd fur the total 
value of the products of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States decreased somewhat. 
This proportion was 2.1 per cent in 1849 and 
but 1.1 per cent in 1909. In 1909 Kentucky 
ranked twentieth among the States in gross 
value of manufactured products The following 
table gives the most important details in regard 
to industries in 1909, compared with 1904. Only 
those industries whose product in 1909 was val- 
ued at more than $1,000,000 are included in this 
table. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR 1009 AND 1004 


THB STATE — ALL INDUBTBIBB COXBIHED AND SBLKCTBD INDOSTaiBB 


nCDUSTBT 

Cen- 

sus 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

PBBSOMS BN- 
aAQBD IN 
INDUBTBT 

Capital 

Wages 

Cost of 
mate- 
rials 

Value 

of 

prod- 

ucts 

Value 

added 

by 

manu- 

fac- 

ture 

Total 

Wage 

earners 

(aver- 

age 

num- 

ber) 


Expressed m thousands 


All indufitneB 

1009 

4 776 

79,060 

66,400 

$172,779 

$27,888 

$111,779 

$223,754 

$111,075 


1904 

3,734 

69,765 

60,704 

147,282 

24.439 

86.546 

150,754 

73,200 

Bcxita and shoes, moluding out stock 

1900 

13 

670 

426 

1,700 

171 

2.444 

3,248 

804 

and findings 

1904 

0 

720 

659 

756 

200 

1,360 

1,930 

670 

Bread and othev bakery products 

1909 

286 

1,433 

985 

2.108 

485 

1.946 

3,338 

1,302 

1004 

237 

1,056 

744 

1,114 

350 

1.400 

2,225 

825 

Bnok and tile 

1909 

82 

1,267 

1,125 

2,160 

400 

234 

1,015 

781 


1904 

88 

1,277 

1,114 

1,563 

362 

176 

887 

711 

fynniTig and preaerving 

1909 

36 

876 

663 

1,562 

177 

1,093 

1.867 

764 

1004 

16 

607 

620 

724 

101 

706 

1,096 

390 

Carnages and wagons and materials 

1909 

161 

3,263 

2,777 

7,769 

1,164 

2,713 

5.141 

2.428 

1004 

131 

3,119 

2.734 

5,309 

1,104 

2.814 

5,505 

2,691 

Gars and general shop oonstmotion, 
repairs by steam-nuhoad oompames 

1909 

24 

6,887 

5,605 

5.600 

3,240 

2,900 

6.636 

3,635 

1904 

24 

4.773 

4.588 

2.413 

2,525 

2,056 

6,739 

2.783 

Clothing, men’s, including slurts 

1909 

123 

4,309 

3,849 

3,746 

1,184 

3,276 

6,052 

2,711 

1904 

141 

4,198 

3,759 

4,870 

1.0.65 

3,381 

6.433 

3,062 

Confeotionpry 

1909 

24 

827 

685 

811 

219 

1.281 

2,257 

076 

1904 

16 

716 

626 

485 

167 

785 

1.454 

669 

Cooperage and wooden goods, not 

1909 

49 

972 

878 

2,729 

394 

1,703 

2,648 

945 

elMwhere specified 

1004 

57 

1,168 

UjLJJ 

1,376 

348 

2,003 

2.973 

880 

Copper, tm, and sheet-uxin products 

1909 


595 

464 

784 

229 

1,685 

2,243 

558 

1904 



414 

411 

174 

308 

728 

420 

Cewdage and twine and Jute and 

1900 


778 

751 

1,505 

225 

709 

1,080 

371 

Unen goods 

1904 


476 

452 

943 

115 

307 

508 

291 

Cotton goods, including cotton small 

1909 




1.917 

307 

1,188 

1,902 

714 

wares 

1004 




2,156 

243 

1,105 

1,565 

400 

Flour-miU and gnstmiU products 

1909 


2,426 


9,010 

591 

18.064 

22,365 

3,701 

1904 


2,244 

1.373 

7,342 

515 

15,000 

18.008 

2,009 

Foundry and machme-shop products 

1909 

129 

6,174 

4,470 

9,906 

2,402 

4.735 

9.627 

4392 

1904 

86 

3,046 

2,672 

5,110 

i 1.212 

2,541 

5.349 

2308 

Furniture and refrigerators 

1909 

32 

1,233 


1,350 

444 

770 

1,671 

901 

1004 

84 

1,206 


1,230 

438 

650 

1,496 

887 

Gas, lUunnnatang and heating 

1909 

16 

600 

886 

5,780 

206 

316 

1,004 

689 

1004 

17 

500 

417 

5,801 

192 

364 

961 

697 

lee, manufactured 

1909 

78 

645 

472 

4,108 

248 

807 

1,136 

838 

1904 

48 

444 

845 

1,816 

152 

180 

708 

564 
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nfDusniT 

Cen- 

sus 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
hsb- 
menta 





Value 

of 

prod- 

uota 

Value 

added 

by 

manu- 

fao- 

kire 

Total 

Wage 

earners 

(aver- 

age 

numr- 

ber) 

ExproBDod m thousands 

Iron and sted, steel w^vke and rolhngi 

1009 

7 

2,437 

2,372 

$4,178 

$1,273 

$5,661 

1 $7,779 

$2,218 

tnill 

1904 

8 

2,220 

2,140 

4,716 

14*72 

4,217 

1 6,168 

1,051 

Leather goods 

1900 

33 

1 1,068 

814 

1,356 

380 

1,427 

1 2,373 

040 


1004 

47 

! 985 

826 

1,254 

373 

1.073 

2,071 

008 

Leather, tanned, oumed, and finished 

1900 

18 

724 

630 

6,070 

308 

34*24 

4,241 

1,017 


1004 

20 

802 

728 

4,420 

327 

2,807 

3,052 

1,145 

Liquors, distilled 

1900 

206 

3,158 

2,530 

22.452 

728 

8,601 

44,360 

35,750 


1904 

188 

1,936 

1.428 

17,774 

554 

4,778 

11,205 

6.427 

Liquors, malt 

1900 

10 

1,282 

1,012 

8,803 

532 

1,271 

4,949 

3,678 


1904 

20 

066 

747 

6,000 

471 

898 

3,074 

2,776 

Lumber and timber products 

1900 

1.592 

15,800 

13,042 

20,884 

4,382 

10,456 

21,381 

10,025 


1904 

000 

14,392 

12,407 

16,495 

4,882 

8.797 

20.565 

11,768 

Marble and stmie work 

1900 

76 

676 

510 

875 

261 

350 

1,060 

710 


1904 

43 

481 

397 

573 

211 

232 

734 

602 

Paint and varnish 

1909 

17 

272 

146 

1,160 

79 

1,213 

1,962 

749 


1904 

13 

199 

143 1 

591 

50 

565 

1,023 

458 

Patent medicines and compounds 

1909 

49 

519 

280 

1.151 

03 

756 

2,123 

1,367 

and druggiats* preparations 

1904 

35 

395 

208 

1,360 

73 

529 

1,770 

1,241 

Pottery, terra-ootta, and fire-clai* 

1909 

19 

1,429 

1,319 

2,340 

538 

382 

1,470 

1,088 

products 

1904 

21 

1.406 

1,312 

1,518 

456 

347 

1,247 

900 

Prmting and publishing 

1909 

431 

4,577 

3,135 

5,646 

1,600 

1,645 

6,454 

4,809 


1904 

398 

3,678 

2,588 

4.784 

1,291 

1,171 

4,807 

3,636 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

1900 

37 

446 

354 

1,269 

251 

5,746 

6,568 

822 


1004 

22 

548 

472 

1,464 

243 

4,505 

5,694 

1,099 

Tobacco manufacturcH 

1009 

226 

4.877 

8.973 

11.019 

1,432 

8.425 

18.598 

10,173 


1904 

238 1 

4,509 

3.969 

22,691 

1,226 

5,914 

14,913 

8,999 

Woolen, worsted, and felt goods, and 

1909 

14 

858 ' 

818 

1.646 

241 

858 

14*78 

420 

wool hats 

1004 

21 

990 

917 

1 

1,936 

261 

775 

14*73 

498 


Although a few industries predominate greatly 
in importance in the State, there is considerable 
diversity in manufacturing activities. The most 
important single industry is the manufacture of 
distilled liquors, in the production of which 
Kentucky* held second place in 1909. In that 
year the value of the product was $44,360,000, 
or 21 7 per cent of the total reported for the 
country. The distilling of liquors began prac- 
tically in tlie earliest pi»riod. In 17*14 a large 
number of distillers removed to Kentucky from 
Pennsylvania as a result of the nhiaky rebel- 
lion The product took the name of the county 
in which most of them settled. Bourbon. The 
group of industrieh sc'cond in importance and 
value of products is that related to flour-mill 
and gristmill products These show an increase 
of 71 8 per cent for the decade 1809-1909. With 
tiie exception of the lumlier industiy there were 
more establishments engaged in the manufac- 
ture of flour-mill and gristmill products in 1909 
than in any other industry Tlie lumber and 
timber industry ranks third This includes 
the logging plants, the chief products of which 
are logs and bolts, sawmills, shingle mills, and 
planing mills, producing rough lumber, shingles, 
fogs, cooperage stock, sash, doors, blinds, inte- 
rior flniah, and other millwork, and the wooden 
packing-box factories. The importance of the 
industry is indicated by the fact that it gave 
employment In 1909 to more than twice as many 
wage earners as any other industry. The manu- 


factures of tobacco occupy fourth rank in the 
value of products. Tliese include establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars, cigarettes, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, and snufF. The 
factories of Kentucky are engaged chiefly in the 
manufacture of chewing and smoking tqbacco 
and snufl Kentucky is the leading tobacco- 
growing State in the Union (see Agnculiwre, 
above) and was one of the first States to engage 
in tobacco manufactures on a factory basis. 
The industries related to iron and steel are of 
great importance. Because of the extensive 
iron-ore deposits which exist in about one-fourth 
of the counties of the State, the manufacture of 
iron and steel was one of the first industries to 
be developed. There were seven steelworks and 
rolling mills in the State in 1909. 

The wage earners included 55,636 males and 
9764 females For the great majority of wage 
earners employed in the ' manufacturing indus- 
tries the prevailing hours of labor in 1909 
ranged from 54 to 60 a week, inclusive. Al- 
though cities of 10,000 inhabitants or over con- 
tain^ only 17 6 per cent of the total population 
and 32 7 per cent of all manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1909, the establishments located in 
such cities gave employment to 61 1 per cent 
of all wage earners and reported 59.8 per cent 
of the total value of products. Louisville ( q.v.) , 
the largest city, and Ckivington (q.v.) are im- 
portant mannfa^uring centres. Other cities of 
industrial importance are Newport, Paducah, 




Owensboro, Frankfort, Henderson, and Lex* 
ington. Details of these cities are given under 
the individual articles. 

TraniqK>rtation. The State has excellent 
transportation facilities both by land and water. 
Transportation on the latter is furnished by 
the Mississippi, Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee 
rivers and by a number of smaller navigable 
streams. The Federal government has made 
some improvements. Transportation on the 
Ohio has been much improved by the construc- 
tion of a canal around the falls at Louisville. 
A considerable portion of the eastern half of 
the State is broken and moimtainous, and large 
districts are untouched by railroads. The prin- 
cipal period ef railroad ecmstructinn was between 
1880 and 1800, iiihen the mileage increased from 
1530 to 2942 On .Tune 30, 1913, the mileage 
of steam railroads was 3789, and the mileage of 
electric railways was 493 in 1912. The longest 
lines are the Louisville and Nashville, the Illi- 
nois Central, the Cincinnati, New Orleans, and 
Texas Pacific Railway, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the Louisville, Henderson, and St. Louis, 
and the Southern Railway. The State has a 
railroad commission which has power to hear 
and determine complaints and to regulate rail- 
road rates. Tliere were, in 1913, 183 miles of 
iiiterurlian railroad. 

Banking. The first bank chartered in the 
State was the Bank of Kentucky, chartered at 
Frankfort, in 1806, with a capital of $1,000,000. 
Branches were organized in other towns. The 
State owned a part of the shares and was there- 
fore interested in it Tlie first general banking 
act was passed in 1818. This authorized the 
establishment of 40 banks, to which six were 
added in 1819. As a result of extensive credit 
given with real estate as security, the Bank of 
Kentucky and several others fell into financial 
difficulties in 1819 In the following year the 
Bank of the Commonwealth in Kentucky was 
established. This was a State institution Its 
profits were to go to the State, and its notes 
were made legal tender. In order to assist the 
bank, the Lc^slature repealed the charter of 
the Bank of Kentucky in 1822. The Bank of 
the Commonwealth was unsound, and its notes 
became of little value. The institution went 
into liijuidation in 1829. For a time the only 
banks in tlie State were the branches of the 
Bank of the United States. In 1834, however, 
three large banks were chartered. These had 
an aggregate capital of $13,000,000, and for a 
period they flourished. In the crisis of 1837 
all suspended specie payment and until 1844 
were in a very precarious condition. The bank- 
ing svstem underwent another critical period in 
18M, when 27 banks failed From 1890 to 1893 
many smaller Imnks failed, when larger institu- 
tions were undisturbed. There were, in 1913, 
135 national banks, with a capital of $12,195,- 
900 and deposits subject to check amounting to 
$43,223,190. There were 416 State banks, with 
deposits subject to cheek amounting to $33,- 
840,404 and savings deposits amounting to 
$10,666,512 There were also 15 State stock 
savings banks, with 12,665 depositors, depos- 
its subject to cheek amounting to $1,791,670, 
and savings deposits amounting to ^,750,446. 
In addition there were 45 loan and trust com- 
panies, with deposits subject to check aggre- 
gating $8,176,990 and savings deposits amounting 
to $4,219,665. 

Government. The present constitution was 


adopted in 1891. The State has been fl^emed 
under three previous constitutions — ^Uiose of 
1792, 1799, and 1850. Amendments to the con- 
stitution may be proposed in either House, and 
if they receive a three-fifths vote of all the 
members elected to each House they arc sub- 
mitted to the popular vote. If a majority is 
cast in favor of them, they then become a part 
of the constitution. A majority of each House 
concurring at two consecutive sessions to a pro- 
posal to call a constitutional convention, it is 
submitted to a vote of the people, and if ap- 
proved by a majority of those voting, provided 
the number is equal to one-fourth of the quali- 
fied voters who voted at the last prec*eding cle<‘- 
tion, a convention will be called. 

Legtalattve . — ^Legislative power is vested in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
jointly known as the General Assc^rably. There 
are 100 Representatives, elected for two years, 
and 38 Senators, elected for four years. Regu- 
lar sessions are limiti^d to 60 legislative days. 
The Legislature meets on the fiist Tuesday after 
the first Monday in .Tanuaiy' of even years 

Executive — ^The chief executive power of the 
State is vested in a Gt»vernor, elected for four 
years. He is not eligible for a siic'ceeding term 
The Lieutenant Governor is eh*eted for four 
years and acts as President pro tempore of the 
Senate. ITie other executive olfic ers, also idi^cted 
for four years, are Auditor, Register of the 
Land Office, Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Statistics, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Secretary of State. Treasurer, and 
Attomey-Gkmeral If a vacanc;^ occurs in the 
office of Governor in the first two years of his 
term, a new election is held, if, however, it oc- 
curs during the last two years, the Lieutenant 
Governor serves out the term. 

Judiciary . — ^The judicial power is vestt^d in a 
supreme court known as the Court of Appeals, 
consisting of not less than five nor more than 
seven judges, elected for eight years The judge 
longest in service acts as Chief .Tustice Each 
judicial district has a circuit court, with a 
judge serving for six years. In each there 
are also 80 -<^led quarterly courts, the judges 
of which are also justices of the county cou^. 

Suffrage and Elections . — Every male citizen 
of the United States is entitled to vote who has 
resided in the State one year, in the county for 
six months, and in the precinct 60 days. Women 
can vote for school and library officers. All 
general elections are held on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in Novemlier. Only dis- 
trict and State officers and members of the mu- 
nicipal legislative boards may be elected in the 
same year in which members of the House of 
Representatives in the United States are elected. 
The Legislature of 1912 passed a primary-elec- 
tion law, revised in 1914, providing for the 
nomination of candidates at primary elections. 
This does not apply to candidates for school 
offices, nor to trusted in towns of the fifth and 
sixth classes, nor to candidates for presidential 
electives, ^rty candidates for the United 
States Senate are nominated by a preference 
vote. In 1914 the Legislature passed a measure 
making provision for the election of Senators 
in conformity with the national constitutional 
amendment providing for the direct election of 
Senators. A political party is defined by this 
act as an affiliation or organization of electors 
representing a political policy and having a 
coostiUited authority for its government and 
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regulation, and which, at the last preceding elec- 
tion at which presidential electors were voted 
for, cast at leairt 20 per cent of the total vote 
cast at such an election. 

Local and Municipal Qxwemment . — ^Towns and 
cities of the State are divided into six classes. 
Those with a population of 100,000 and over 
constitute the first class; those of 20,000 and 
less than 100,000, the second; those of 8000 
and loss than 20,000, the third; thonc^ of 3000 
and less than 8000, the fDurtli, those of 1000 
and less than 3000, the fifth, those of h^s than 
1000, the sixth. Cities of the first, second, third, 
and fourth classes are permittcni to adofit a eoni- 
mission form of government. At the end of 
1013 the cities of Covington, l^t^xingitm. New- 
port, Paducah, Mount Sterling, and J)an\ille had 
voted f«>r this form of government. Each county 
has a judge of the county court, a clerk, attor- 
ney, sheriff, jailer, coroner, surveyor, and as- 
sessor, and in each justice’s district one justice 
of the peace and one constable are elc*ct^ for 
terms of four years. Each county has a finan- 
cial board composed of the county judge and a 
justice of the peace or of the county judge and 
three commissioners elected on a general ticket 

MtHceHaneoua Con ntitut tonal and Statutory 
Promsxona , — The marriage of whites and ne- 
^oes is prohibite<l A child-labor law passed 
in 1908 prohibits children under 14 years of age 
from working during school terms and restricts 
the character of employment for all those under 
16 years of age. There is an eiglit-hour day 
for all laborers and mechanics employed on the 
public works idther of the Stat<* or by a public 
contractor The sale of liquor is regulaW by 
local-option laws. Previous to 1912 the county 
unit law exempted cities of 3000 population, but 
tile Legislature in that year extended the law 
to include all cities in the county vote. The 
same Tjegislature passed a measure forbidding 
the sale of liquors in dry territory. The cities 
of 5000 or more under no-license on May 1, 
1913, were Danville, Mayfield, Richmond, and 
Bowling Green. On that date there were 91 
counties under no-license. 

Finance. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, shows 
that there was a 1)alanc*e in the Treasury on 
July 1, 1912, of $;100.549. The receipts for the 
fiscal year amounted t<» $7,666,781. The dis- 
bursements for the same period were $7,605,- 
427, leaving a lialance on June 30, 1913, of 
$361,903. The bonded indditedness includes a 
bill dated July 1, 1897, for $165,000, to the Agri- 
cultural and * Mechanical (’ollege of Kentucky 
and the State Normal School for Colored Per- 
sons. This bond is a perpetual obli^tion of 
the Commonwealth, and the interest is a per- 
petual charge upon the Treasury. In ad- 
dition to these, lionds valued at about $2,- 
300,000 are held by the Board of Education 
The total debt in 1913 was $4,452,000 The debt 
per capita was $1.90. ctmipared with per capita 
debt of $1 62 for the entire United States. 

Militia. The organized militia includes a 
brigade of infantry, composed of the first, sec- 
ond, and third infantry, a detachment of sani- 
tary troops, and a field hospital. There were, 
in 1913, 1843 enlisted men and 170 officers. The 
males of militia age, from 18 to 44 years in 
1910, numbered 457,493. 

Population. The following is the population 
of Kentucky by decades: 1790, 73,677 ; 1800, 
220.965: 1810, 406,611; 1820, 664,817; 1880, 


637,917; 1840, 779,828, 1850, 982,405; 1860, 
1,155,684; 1870, 1,321,011; 1880, 1,648,690; 

1890, 1,858,635; 1900,2,147,174; 1910,2,289,905; 
1920, 2,416,030. The (est ) population on July 1, 
1914, was 2,350,131. The population per square 
mile in 1910 was 57. For the three decades end- 
ing with 1840 Kentucky held sixth rank among 
the States in population, but this position has 
Iieen gradually lowered, until in 1910 it was four- 
teenth. The urban population (places of 2500 
or more) in 1910 was 555,442, while the rural 
jMipulation was 1,734,463. The white popula- 
tion in 1910 was 2,027,941, while the negro pop- 
ulation w'as 261,656 Kentucky, like most of 
the Southern States, has a small foreign -bom 
population There were, in 1900, 1,161,709 
males and 1,128.196 females The males of vot- 
ing age numbereii 603,654 There are only 
two cities with a population of over 50,000. 
Louisville and Covington The former had in 
1910 a population of 223,928, and Covington 
had ill the same year. 53,270 Other important 
cities, with their populations in 1010. are Lex- 
ington, 35,099, Newjiort, 30,309: Paducah, 22,- 
760. Owensboro. 16,011 Henderson, 11,452, 
Frankfort, 10,465. Of the entire population in 
1910, 24 3 per cent resided in cities and in in- 
corporated towns having a population of 2500 
or over The capital is Frankfort. 

Education. In the de\elopment of its educa- 
tional system Kentueky has encountered prob- 
lems similar to those of the other Southern 
State's which have a large' negro and rural pop- 
ulation. Educational development is steadily 
improving, and in 1910 there were 208 084 illit- 
erates, about 12 1 per cent. Of these, 145,156 
were of native paientage, 3300 foreign-bom 
whites, and 57,900 negroes. The percentage of 
illiteracy among negroes decreasetl from 40.1 
per cent in 1900 to 27 6 per cent in 1910, a 
much greater gam than was made by the white 
population According to the thirteenth census 
the total school population in 1910 was 755,709. 
In 1912-13 the rural school population was 
596,351. and the city school population was 
141,604. Tlie legislatures from 1906 to 1913 
passed a numi>er of excellent measures which 
resulted in an improvement in conditions The 
Legislature of 1912 passed a school-inspection 
law, an act providing for the supervision of 
rural schools, a measure providing for the rais- 
ing of standard of qualification and increasing 
the salary of county superintendents, an act pro- 
viding for a teachers' salary schedule, a com- 
pulsory-attendance law for rural schools, and 
a measure giving to women the right of school 
suffrage. 

Although the ruial schools have made great 
progress it has not been commensurate with 
that made bj- the city schools. This is due to 
a lack of supervision. The legislation of 1912 
tended to offset this and other faults Prior 
to the enactment r»f the compulsory-attendance 
law in 1912 then* was little effort made to en- 
force such measures for compulsory attendance 
as were then in the statutes. The* State Board 
of Education has organized school-improvement 
leagues, and these have produced excellent re- 
sults. At the end of 1913 nearly 1000 leagues 
had been formed. The total number of schools 
for white children in 1912-13 was 7174, and 
colored schools numbered 794. There were, in 
1913, 168 county high schools, in which were 
enrolled 3009 pupils. Disbursements for edu- 
cational purposes for rural schools in 191!i^l3 
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amounted to $4,3D0,607, and $2,248,964 for city 
schools. Schools for the education of special 
classes such as the Institution for the Blind at 
Louisville, the Kentucky School for the Deaf at 
Danville, and the Kentucky Institution for 
Feeble-Minded Children at Frankfort, are main- 
tained. The normal schools are Ihe Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal School at Richmond, 
the Western Kentucky State Normal School at 
Bowling Green, and the Kentucky Normal and 
Industrial Institute for colored persons at 
Frankfort. The institutions for higher educa- 
tion are the State University of Kentucky at 
Lexington, Berea College at ^rea, Ogden Col- 
lege at Bowling Green, Central University of 
Kentucky at Danville, Geoigetown College at 
Georgetown, Mcl^n College at Hopkinsville, 
Transylvania University at Lexington, Univer- 
sity of Louisville at Louisville, Bethel College 
at Russellville, St Mary’s College at St. Mary, 
Kentucky Wesleyan University at Winchester. 
Colleges for women are Liberty College for 
Women at Glasgow, Beaumont dollege at Har- 
rodsburg. Bethel Female College at Hopkins- 
ville, Hamilton College for Women at Lexington, 
Logan Female College at Russellville, and Mar- 
garet College at Versailles. Schools for negroes 
are Bowlmg Green Academy at Bowling Green, 
Free Memorial Institute at Camp Nelson, Eck- 
stein Norton Institute at Cane Spring, Danville 
Polytechnic Seminary at Danville. Wayman In- 
stitute at Harrodsburg, Louisville Christian 
Bible School at Louisville, and the Atkinson 
Literary and Industrial College at Madisonville. 

Charities and Corrections. Cliantable and 

g mal institutions include the Eastern State 
ospital at Lexington, the Central State Hos- 
pital at Lakeland, the Western State Hospital 
at Hopkinsville, and the Institute for Feeble- 
Minded Children at Frankfort. As noted in 
the paragraph on Vlducation above, institutions 
for the education of blind and deaf are also 
maintained There are State prisons at Frank- 
fort and Eddyville There is also a Confederate 
Soldiers’ Home at Pewee Valley. In 1912 a 
tuberculosis hospital was opened at the Eddy- 
ville penitentiary. A tuberculosis hospital was 
also Wit in 1912 in the Central Hospital at 
Lakeland, and a tuberculosis colony was estab- 
lished in 1910 at the Western Hospital at Hop- 
kinsville The charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions are under the supervision of the State 
Board of Control. 

Religion. The two religious denominations 
which are strongest in the other Southern States 
predominate also in Kentucky, viz., Hie Bap- 
tists and the Methodists, the former having the 
lar^r number of members. The Disciples of 
Christ are also very strongly represented in the 
State. The most imimrtant of the other denom- 
inations are Roman Catholics and Presbyterians. 

History. Kentucky was originally a portion 
of FincasHe Co., Va., and was first visited by 
Dr. Thomas Walker in 1750. Frequent visits 
followed after 1765, a notable one of these being 
an exploring expedition made by John Finley 
and a few companions from North Carolina in 
1767. Two years later Daniel Boone and five 
companions from the Yadkin settlements came 
to eastern Kentucky, but it was not until 1774 
that the first effort to plant a colony was under- 
taken. In June of that year James Harrod and 
40 associates from the Monongahela countiy 
made the first permanent settlement in Ken- 
tucky. It was mcated in what is now Mercer 


County and was given the name of Harrods- 
burg. In 1775 Daniel Boone planted a settle- 
ment to which he gave the name of Boonesbor- 
ough. The favorable land pohey of Virginia 
encouraged immigration to the new country, but 
the settlers soon found themselves in a life-and- 
death struggle with the Indians, who claimed 
the land. In 1774 a Virginian force adminis- 
tered a crushing defeat to the Northwestern 
Indians at Point Pleasant (q.v.), and forced 
them to cede their claims to their Kentucky 
lands and to retire beyond the Ohio. In the 
same year Daniel Boone concluded a tieaty with 
the Cherokees at Wataga by which they sold 
for 10,000 pounds sterling their flimsy claim to 
the lands between the Ohio and Cumberland 
rivers and west and south of the Kentucky River 
(amounting to 17,000,000 acres, or about one- 
half the present area of the State) to Richard 
Henderson and his associates, who styled them- 
selves the Transylvania Company Virginia 
claimed the territory in question and refus^ to 
recognize the validity of the sale, but the Legis- 
lature consented in 1778 to give the company 
a title to 200,000 acres and to confirm the sales 
already made to innocent purchasers. 

In May, 1775, the first effort at State building 
was begun. At the call of Colonel Henderson a 
convention met at Boonesborough and adopted 
a code of nine laws for the government of the 
self-constituted Commonwealth, but its work was 
disallowed by the Legislature of Virginia. The 
following year, by act of the Legislature, the 
new country was 8ej)arated from Fincastlc 
County and organized under the name of Ken- 
tucky County, with Harrodsburg as the county 
seat and with separate representatives in the 
Virginia Legislature. Meantime struggles with 
the Indians were almost constantly occurring. 
In 1782 a desperate battle was fought at the 
Blue Lick Springs, resulting in the defeat of 
the whites and the death of over 60 of their 
men (about one-tenth of the fighting popula- 
tion ) , among the number being some of the most 
prominent leaders in Kentucky. By this time 
agitation for separation from Virginia and in- 
dependent State government was well under 
way. There were now three counties in Ken- 
tucky and an estimated population of 30,000 in- 
habitants. In 1784 an informal convention was 
held at Danville to discuss the question of sep- 
aration. It was followed by a more regular 
convention in May, 1785, and a third in August 
of the same year, both lieing held at Danville 
A petition for separation was sent to the Vir- 
ginia I^islatiire, and it was promptly and 
favorably acted upon, the only condition being 
ratification by a fourth convention, and the 
consent of the Congress of the Confederation. 
In 1787 the fourth convention met to accept the 
conditions, when the information came that the 
Legislature had repealed its act to allow sepa- 
ration. This action caused great chagrin among 
the settlers and led to threats of secession The 
discontent was Increased by a rumor that the 
United States bad agreed to surrender to Rpaiii 
the right of navigating the Mississippi Riyer in 
return for other advantages in which Kentuek\ 
would have no share The intrigues of Spain 
through the promise of special commercial ad- 
vanta^ to induce Kentucky to set up an inde- 
TiMradent mvemment caused but a trifling flurry 
TOe inhabitants in general stood firmly by the 
American Union. In November, 1787, a fifth 
convention met at Danville to discuss the situa- 
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tion. Meantime a third act of separatioii was 
passed. The conditions of this act were such 
that they were rejected by a sixth convention. 
Finally a fourth act was passed and a seventh 
convention met at Danville in July, 1790, and 
accepted the conditions. By an Act of Feb 1, 
1701, Congress agreed to admit Kentucky to the 
Union June 1, 1792. 

In April, 1792, a ninth convention met at Dan- 
ville and adopted a constitution of government; 
Isaac Shelby was chosen as the first Governor; 
and, after a spirited struggle, Frankfort was 
chosen as the capital In Jmy, 1799, a new con- 
stitution was adopted which made the Governor 
and other State officers elcc'tive by the people in- 
stead of by electors In the War of 1812 Ken- 
tucky took a distinguished part. Seven thou- 
sand volunteers, far more than Kentucky's 

? [uota, offered their services, and her troops 
ought gallantly in most of the battles in the 
northern part of the United States and in Can- 
ada, and about one-fourth of Jackson’s army at 
New Orleans consisted of Kentucky riflemen. 
From the War of 1812 to the Mexican War the 
chief questions of interest in the history of Ken- 
tucky relate to financial and economic measures. 
Like the other WcMiti^rn States, Kentucky was 
swept into the financial craze In 1818 the Leg- 
islature chartered 46 banks with a total capital 
of $8,720,000. In less than two years most of 
them had collapsed, and ruin confronted large 
numbers of the people. The Legislature was 
appealed to for relief, and a measure for that 
purpose was passed, but the Supreme Court held 
it null and void Not to lie outdone, the relief 
party carried the Ix?gislature, the judges were 
legislated out of office, and a new court created 
and filled with judges favorable to the relief 
measure. The old court refused to give way, 
and for a time there were two Supreme Courts, 
their supporters throughout the State being 
known as the Old Court and New Court parties. 
The Old Court party finallv triumphed In the 
Mexican War, as in the War of 1812, Kentucky 
took an honorable part. Although her quota 
was but 2400, more than 10,000 voluntwred, 
and Kentucky troops participated in most of 
the battles fought on Mexican soiL In 1850 a 
new constitution was adopted which made all 
judges and county officers elective 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War Kentucky 
attempted to maintain a position of neutrality, 
but the geographical position of the State ren- 
dered the scheme impossible The Governor re- 
jected President Lincoln’s call for troops, and 
when the Confederate and Union armira began 
to pour into the State from opposite directions 
formal demands were made for their withdrawal. 
The Union armies soon took possession, and by 
18^ the Confederate forces had evacuated the 
State. The more important military operations 
in Kentucky were the battles of Sfill Spring, 
Richmond, and Perryville, the invasion of Gen- 
eral Bragg, the five successive eavaliy raids of 
the Confederate General Morgan, and Forrest’s 
attack on Paducah Including the so-called 
Home Guards and those who enlisted but were 
never mustered in, Kentucky furnished more 
than 90,000 troops to the Union army and 40,- 
000 to the Confederacy A considerable portion 
of the population adhered to the Confederacy, 
and in November, 1862, a convention irregularly 
chosen and claiming to represent 65 counties of 
the State passed an ordinance of secession, and 
the Confederate Congress went through the form 


of admitting the State to the Confederacy. Ken- 
tucky esca]^ from the carpetbag and military 
r^imes, the civil authority naving been reSstal^ 
lished in October, 1865. 

Political conditions have given rise to a num- 
ber of bitter feuds. One of these resulted in 
1900 in the assassination of William Goebel, 
Democratic contestant for Governor. Mr. Goebel 
was nominated m June, 1800 but a faction of 
the Democratic party, angeied by his alleged 
unscrupulous political methods, nominated an 
independent candidate, who received so many 
votes that W. S. Taylor, the Republican candi- 
date, was declared elected. Previous to this, 
however, a clause in the election law had been 
inserted, through the efforts of Mr Goelad, pro- 
viding that the Tjt^gislature eimld, foi cause, set 
aside the decision of the election commissioners. 
A committee of the Legislatuie was picparc*d to 
submit to that liodv a rejiort unseating (Gover- 
nor Taylor in Mr Goeljcl’s favor, when on Janu- 
ary .30 the latter was shot Iroin a window in the 
State House He took the oath as Governor on 
his deathbed, and upon his death .T C W. Beck- 
ham, then Lieutenant Governor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, was sworn in as Goveinor War- 
rants were issued for the arrest of Caleb Powers, 
Republican Secretary of State, and other-^ iden- 
tified with the Republican party. Mi Taylor, 
who was also accused of eoiiiplicity in the mur- 
der, left the State and remained in exile until 
the election of Governor W'lllson, noted below. 
On August 18 Mr Powers was convicted as 
being an accessory to the murder and was sen- 
tence to life imprisonment. An appeal was 
taken to the Court of Appeals, wrhieh granted 
him a new trial On Sept 1, 1901, he was re- 
indicted and was tried again in October and was 
again found guilty. This verdict was for the 
second time set aside on appeal, as was a third. 
On Nov. 12, 1907, Powers having spent the in- 
tervening time in prison, a fourth trial resulted 
in a disagreement. On May 3, 1008, Powers was 
pardoned by Governor Willson. He was after- 
ward a candidate for the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, was elected to Congress in 1911, 
and reflected in 1913 

Serious conditions in the tobacco fields of the 
State, beginning about 1906, resulted in what 
came to be almost a state of civil w’ar A num- 
ber of tobacco producers, dissatisfied with the 
prices of tobacco obtained from the American 
Tobacco Company, organized what was known 
as the American Society of Equity, with the 
ostensible purpose of controlling the price of 
tobacco. A number of growers, however, refused 
to join this association, and there wore organ- 
ized against them a senes of attacks by so- 
called “night riders.” On Dec. 5, 1907, 600 of 
these night riders, masked and heavily armed, 
destroyed property in the city of Hopkins- 
ville valued at $200,000. Raids on other towns 
followed. State troops were called out by Gov- 
ernor Willson, and he also endeavored t<> bring 
about a peaceful solution of the troubles by con- 
ferences between the tobacco growers, societies, 
and tobacco buyers. Tlie situation was com- 
plicated as a result of protests from the Italian 
government to the Secretary of State on ac- 
count of the destruction of the property of Ital- 
ian citizens, valued at about $15,000, during 
the raid on HofdcinByille. Governor Willson’s 
efforts did not succeed, and conditions grew 
worse in 1908. On January 3 the Governor is- 
sued a proclamation in which he offered a 
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reward of $500 for the conviction of any person 
implicated in the raid of the night riders in 
the dark-tobacco belt Neverth^ee raids of 
the night riders continued. Tobacco warriiouaes 
were burned; many tobacco buyers and others 
were assault^ and the property of many per- 
sons not involved in the feud was des^j^. 
Martial law was declared in several counties, 
and State troops were sent to preserve order. 
The reign of lawlessness continued during the 
summer and early months of autumn, 1908 On 
October 12, as a result of the murder of a to- 
bacco farmer in Hickman County, together with 
his wile and two children. Governor Willson 
made a final uppt*al to the people to put an end 
to the outrages In November of that year an 
arrangement uas made l»etween the American 
Society of Equity and the American Tobacco 
Company, whereby the latter was to buy to- 
bacco at the rates insisted on by the associated 
growers Night riding, however, continued in 
1909, although to a less serious extent. Several 
suits for damages were won bv independent 
tobacco iiianufaeturers against the Burley To- 
bacco Society, an organization formed to control 
the price of tolmcco in the Barley District The 
Legislature of 1910 passed a measure making it 
lawful for farmers to abstain from growing any 
kind of crop for any given period or season, 
and to combine or pool crops of certain commod- 
ities m order to obtain a higher price therefor. 
This legislation, t<igether with an agreement by 
tile American Tobacco Company to purchase 
tobacco at a fixed price, resull^ in the cessation 
of night riding and the restoration of normal 
conditions. 

Tlie election of State officers held on Nov. 6, 

1907, resulted in the success of Augustus E. 
Willson, the Republican candidate, who received 
214,481 votes, compared with 196,428 votes for 
bis Democratic opponent. Mr. Willson was the 
first Republican Governor elected and seated 
since 1895. The most notable event in the 
political histoiy' of the State in 1908 was the 
election of a Republican Senator to succeed 
James B. McCreary for the term beginning 
March 4, 1909 After a deadlock that lasttsl 
two months William O. Bradley, former Gover- 
nor, was deeded. In the ele^ion of Nov. 3, 

1908, Bryan received 244,092 votes, Taft 234,711, 
Ddis 4060 The election held on Nov. 7, 1911, 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
Democratic nominees. The S&te, which for four 
years had had a Republican Governor, gave Mr. 
McOeary, the Democratic nominee, a plurality 
of 31,385 votes. The Democrats also obtained 
a strong majority m the Legislature. The L^- 
islature elected Ollie M. James United StateiB 
Senator on Jan. 10, 1912. In the national electimi 
held on Novemlier 6 Wilson received 219,584 votes, 
Taft 115,512, Roosevelt 102,766, Debs 11,647. 
On March 13, 1914, the House of Representatives 
defeated a resolution to submit to the people 
an amendment to the constitution allowing 
women to vote. The Senate on Mardh 17, 1914, 
rejected a State-wide prohibition bill passed 
several days previous by the House. Emator 
Bradley died on May 23, 1914, and Johnson N. 
Camden was appoinW to ilU^the vacam^ caused 
by his death. The following November ex-Gov- 
emor Beckham was riected to succeed Senator 
Camden. The State has 11 representaMves in 
Congress and 13 electoral votes. 

In national elections Kentucky was a Demo- 
eratic State frmn the date of its admission till 


the formatiiMi of parties about 1828. It voted 
for Clay in 1824 and for Jackson in 1828, but 
from this time till 1852 it was one of the 
strongest Whig States It cast its vote for Bu- 
chanan in 1856 and for Bell in 1860. Since 
that time it has been Democratic, with the a- 
c^tion of the year 1896, when it cast 12 of its 
electoral votes for Mr McKinley and one for 
Mr. Bryan. The Governors of the State with 
their party affiliations have licnm as follows: 

Irtsao Shdby 
Jaimw Oanwrd 
Chniit(q[>li6r Greenup 
Charlee 8oott 
Isaac Shdbv 
George Maduon 
Gabriel Hlaughter 
John Adair 
Joa^h Desha 
Thoinas Metcalf 
John Breathitt 
James T Morehead 
James Clark 
OharkeA Widchffe 
Robert T^teher 
William Owal^ 

John Crittenden 
John Helm 
Laaarus Powell . 

Charles Morehead 
Benah Magoflin 
James Robinson 
Thoinas E Bramlette 
John Helm 
John Htevenson 
Preston Leabe 
James B McCreary 
Lake Blackburn 
Proctor Knott 
Rimon B Buckner 
John Y. Broan 
William O Bradlev 
llllliam 8. Taylor* 

William Goebd f 
J. C. W. Beckham 
Ausustiia E. WiUson 
Jamaa B. MoOeary . 

A. O. Stanly 
Edwin P. Blncrow 


Democrai^ltepubhoan 1792-06 
1706-1801 
1804-08 
1808-12 
1812-10 
1816 
1816-20 
1820-24 
1824-28 
1828-32 
1832-34 
1834-30 
1836-30 

1839- 40 

1840- 44 
1844-48 
1848-50 

1850- 51 

1851- 55 
1855-59 
1859-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 67 
1867 

1867-71 
1871-75 
1876-79 
1879-83 
1883-87 
1887-91 
1891-95 
1895-99 
Jan 2-31, 1900 
Democrat Jan 31 Feb 3, 1900 
“ 1900-07 

Repubbrun 1907-11 

Demoorat 1911-15 

“ 1915-19 

Republican 1919- 


Clay Democrat 
Jaolmon Demoorat 

Whig 


Demoorat 

44 

Whig 

Demoorat 


Repubhean 


* Eteotion by Ootiiel, who received the oertifloate of eleo« 
■on. 
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B(»n Club (IjOuiBvIlle) and the anniial reports of 
the S tate depart ments. 

B^SMTUGuBIY. A river in the State of Ken- 
tucky. H is formed by several forks in the 
Cumberland Mountains on the southeastern 
boundary of the State and flows in a winding 
northwest course for 260 miles, emptying into 
the Ohio Biver midway between Cincinnati and 
Louisville (Map: Kentucky, F 2). It flows 
through a region of romantic beauty, passing 
for a long distance between perpendicular rocks 
of limestone, through which it has worn its way. 
The r^on abounds m coal, iron, salt, and an 
excellent variety of marble The navigation of 
the river has been improved by a system of locks 
and dams constructed at great cost, so that 
steamboats can ascend it 60 miles to Frankfort 
and fl atboats 100 miles farther. 

KENTXJCXY, The State Univebsity of. 
A coeducational institution for higher education 
at Lexington, Ky. It was established in 1865 
as a part of the University of Kentucky now 
known as Transylvania University, under de- 
nc»mmational control It remain^ a part of 
that institution until 1880, when it was reor- 
ganized under the control of the State, with the 
name of the State University of Kentucky The 
university has a campus of 52 acres, which was 
given by the city of Ijcxington It has college 
buildings and equipment valued at $750,000 Its 
departments include the College of Arts and 
Sciences, College of Agriculture, College of Civil 
Engineering, College of Mechanical and Electri- 
cal Enginc'enng, College of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, Ckillege of l^aw, and Graduate School 
There is also connected with the university an 
agricultural experiment station with a farm of 
250 acres and buildings and farm equipment 
valued at $800,000. The experiment station 
has an annual income of alNiiit $175,000. The 
total income of the university in 1913-14 was 
aliout $200,000 Of this $140,000 were from 
State appropriations and the remainder from 
national appropriations The attendance in all 
departments of tlie university in 1913-14 was 
1245, and the faculty included 75 professors 
and instructors. The library contained about 
30,000 volumes The president in 1914 was 
Henrv Stiles Barker, LL.D. 

KE N TUC K Y COFFEE TEEE. A North 
American tree. See Oymnocladus. 

KENTUCKY BE80LUTI0NS. See ViB- 

QINIA AND KeNTITKY BEROirTIONS 

KENTUCKY STATE AORICXrLTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEOE. See Ken- 
tucky, The f^TE Univebs ity of 

KENTUCKY UNIVEBSITY. See Tban- 

MYI.VANIA I^NIVKRSITY. 

KENTUCKY WABBLEB. One of the most 
Iteautiful of the American wood warblers (Geo- 
thlypxH formosa or Opororms formo8U8), migra- 
tory and numerous in summer in the southeast- 
ern parts of the United States It is clear olive 
green, bright yellow below, head and nedc of 
male black, with a yellow stripe above and be- 
hind the eye In the female the black is ^ 
placed by dusky olive Its terrestrial habits 
lead it to haunt thideets near streams for the 
most part Consult F. M. Ch^man, The IFer- 
blcre of Xorth itnertca (New ■^[irk, 1907). See 
Wabbleb, and Colored Plate of Amebigan Wood 
WABBIjEBH. 

KENT'VHiIiS. The capital of King’s Ca, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, on the Cornwallis Rivmr, 
71 miles by rail northwest of Halifax (Maps 


Nova Scotia, E 3). It contains an academy and 
a^ provincial sanitarium, and near it are a mili- 
tia camp and a Dominion experimental farm 
Its manufactures include woodwork, milling ma- 
chinery, gasoline engines, carriages, and auto- 
mobiles. The town oivns its lighting plant and 
water works. Pop., 1901, 1731; 1911, 2304. 

KENYON, kfin’jron, Fbedebick Gbobge (1863- 
) . A distinguished English classical scholar 
and paleographist, bom in London. He gradu- 
ated at New College, Oxford, and was made fel- 
low of Magdalen College (1888) and assistant 
keeper of manuscripts in the British Museum 
(1889). He did valuable service in the cause of 
classical studies by his publications of texts 
discovered in papyii belonging to the British 
Museum. The most important of these are: 
Aristotle's Consittuiion of Athens (1891), He- 
rondas (1891); Hyperides (1891-02); Bacchyli- 
des ( 1897 ) , CattUogue of Greek Fapyrt in the 
British Museum (3 vols., 1893, 1898, 1907) 
He has also published: Paleography of Greek 
Papyri (1899), Facsimiles of Bthhcal Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum (London, 1900) ; 
Handbook to the Tewtual Criticism of the New 
Testament (1901: 2d ed., 1912), Evidence of 
Greek Papyri with Regard to Textual Criticism 
(1905) . Robert Broicmng and Alfred Domett 
(1906); a reproduction of part of the Codex 
Alexandrinus of the Greek Bible (1909); and 
other works on biblical manuscripts. He also 
edited the poems and letters of the Brownings. 

KENYON, «Tohn (1784-1856) A British 
poet and philanthropist He was born on the 
island of Jamaica, West Indies, was left an 
orphan while a schoolboy in Bristol Kngland, 
and was educated at the* Charterhouse. Ixmdon, 
and at Peterhouse College, Cambridge He be- 
came the associate and friend ot Oleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Charles Lamb, the Browm- 
ings, and numerous* other celebrities, including 
Bayard Taylor and James T Fields, and, pos- 
sessed of great wealth, was the helpful and un- 
ostentatious benefactor of many of the more 
needy of his literary friends His poetical works 
include* A Rhymed Plea for Tolerance (1833) ; 
Poems for the M*mt Part Occasional (1838) ; 4 
Day at Tivoli, loith Other Verses (1849) He 
was twice married, and bis second wife is the 
Nea of some of his most graceful verses. He 
was widely known for his hospitality, his gener- 
osity, and his chanties. Eighty legatees were 
mentioned in his will, which included various 
be nevo lent institutions and many of his friends. 

KENYON, Wullam Squibe (1869- ). 

An American legislator. He was bora at Elyria, 
Ohio, and was ^ucated at Iowa (now Grinnell) 
College and at the law school of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He took up the practice of 
law at Fort Dodge, Iowa; was prosecuting at- 
torney of Webster Co., Iowa, for five years and 
district judge of the eleventh judicial district 
of Iowa for two years; and served as district 
attorney (1904-07) and general attorney (1907- 
10) of the Hlinois Central Railroad and as as- 
sistant to the Attorney-General of the United 
States (1910-11). In 1911 he was elected 
United States Senator for an unexpired tenr 
and was reSleeted for the term 1913-19. Sen- 
ator Kenyon attracted national attention by 
his advocacy in the United States Senate of 
progressive legislation regarding child labor, 
lobbying, and government ownership of rail- 
roads. BQs support of the miners during the 
labor troubles in West Virginia, Michigan, and 
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Calonulo <1913-14) and hU bill in 1914 to re- 
peal the act incorporating Rockefeller’s General 
Edncation Board ghve him popularity among 
so me c laaaea. 

XENYOlf COLLEGE. A college in Gambier, 
Ohio, established by, and historically connected 
with, the Protestant Episcc^al church. Three 
schools — a Theological Seminary, a College, and 
a Preparatory School — ^were originally estab- 
lished, but in 1906 the Preparatory School was 
discontmued. The corporate name was changed 
in 1801 to Kenyon College, and in 1912 consti- 
tutional changes made the board of trustees an 
autonomous and independent body In 1913-14 
Kenyon College had a faculty of 24 and a stu- 
dent enrollment of 117 in &e College and 10 
in the Theological Seminary. The library con- 
tains over 40,000 volumes Of its original do- 
main of 4000 acres, the college still retains over 
400 Tlie college buildings are constructed of 
stone in collegiate Gothic style and with the 
/n’nunds are valued at $544,000 The endow- 
ment is $520,000, and the gross income is $65,- 
500. The college is not coeducational, only men 
1»emg admitted Courses leading to the three 
degrees of A B , Ph.B., and B S. are offered by 
the college, while m the seminary a three years’ 
course leads to the degree of B D Kenyon has 
had many distinguish^ graduates, among them 
Rutherford B Hayes, Edwin M. Stanton, David 
Davis, Henry Wmter Davis, Stanley Matthews, 
and John J McCook. The president m 1914 was 
Rev. W F. Pe irce, D.D., L.H D 

XE^OKHK. A city and one of the two county 
seats of Lee Co , Iowa, 166 miles by rail south- 
east of Des Moines, the State capital, at the 
conffuence of the Des Moines and Mississippi 
rivers and on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pa- 
ciffc, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the 
Toledo, Peoria, and Western, and the Wabash 
railroads (Map: Iowa, F 4). Until about 1910 
there had been around the Des Moines rapids 
of the Mississippi a canal 8 miles long, costing 
almost $8,000,000, which had, since 1877, made 
possible continuous navigation between New Or- 
leans and St. Paul. This has been obliterated 
by the construction of one of the largest hydro- 
electric power plants in the world, largely 
completed and put into operation in June, 1913. 
See Dams Ain> Resebvoibs 

With its transportation facilities, both by rail 
and by water, Keokuk has developed into an 
important wholesale and jobbing place and, as 
the centre of a fertile agncultural region, con-* 
trols an extensive trade in farm prodnets. The 
industrial establishments include lumber mills, 
powder works, canning and pickling establish- 
ments, a poultry-packing plant, garment, boot 
and shoe, and starch factories, cereal mills, box 
factory, drug-manufacturing laboratory, and 
oement-machinery factory. Keokuk, locally 
known as the Gate City and the Power City, ex- 
tends along the river on the summit of high 
bluffs. It has many wide, well-paved streets 
and boulevards. 

Among ita^ noteworthy features are Rand 
Park, the burial place of the Indian chief after 
whom the city was named, the national ceme- 
tery, United States Weather Bureau Station, 
and a public library of 30,000 volumes. It was 
formerly the seat of a large college of physi- 
cians, established in 1849, and a dental college 
and school of pharmacy, established a few years 
later. Prominent structures are Hie United 
States government building, the Mississippi 


River Power Company’s dam and power house, 
high school. Union Railway Station, Elks Club, 
Masonic Temple, courthouse, a fine hotel, and 
an opera house. The railroad and wagon bridge 
across the Mississippi River here is more th£a 
2000 feet long. In December, 1913, a complete 
plan for the city was adopted 

Keokuk was first incorpoiatod in 1848 and 
adopted the commission form of government in 
1910. There are two commissioners besides the 
mayor. Pop., 1890, 14,101; 1900, 14,641; 1910, 
14,008; 1920, 14,423. Consult- "Early Days in 
Keokuk,” m AwnaU of Iowa, vol. iii (Iowa City, 
1871 ) ; V. Ivms, Pen Pictures of Early Western 
Days (Keokuk, 1005) ; Oommtsston Plan of 
Municipal Government os Used hy the City of 
Keokuk (ib., 1907); Annual Reports under the 
Commissum Plan of Government (ib., 1919- ). 

See Dams Ain> Resebvoibs 

KEOKUK (Watchful Fox) (e.1780-1848) 
An Indian chief of the Sac-Fox Confederation, 
from whom the city of Keokuk, Iowa, was 
named. He was born near Rock Rivoi, 111 , in a 
tribe of Sacs, whose spokesman he was during 
the War of 1812. In 1832 his efforts kept the 
tribe from uniting with Black Hawk (qv ) in 
taking up arms against the United States. He 
was one of the party who in 1837 went to Wash- 
ington and arranged a peace lietwcen Ins people 
and the Sioux. Visits were made to Other east- 
ern cities, where Keokuk’s eloquence was much 
remarked In 1845 he remove from Iowa to 
Kansas, where he died, poisoned by a member 
of the Black Hawk band. 

KE^HALLENIA. See Cephalonia. 

KE!PHIE. See Kefir. 

KEPI, ki'pO'; open as Eng. k6p^ (Fr.) 
The ordinary forage can of the French infantry 
soldier. It waa originally made of red cloth, with 
a patent-leather visor, and was first used by the 
French troops serving in Algeria. 

KKPXiEB, Johann (1571-1630). One of 
the world’s greatest astronomers lie was bom 
on Dec. 27, 1571, at Weil der Stadt in Wilrt- 
temberg, Germany. He was sickly m his early 
childho^, and his constitution remained weak 
throughout life In 1584 he was sent to the 
cloister school in Adelberg and in 1586 to the 
academy in Maulbronn. On passing a brilliant 
maturity examination, he was admitted in 1589 
to the University of Tiibingen. Here he studied 
chiefly theology and the classics. At the same 
time he became acquainted with the teaching of 
Copernicus, which greatly iniluonced his later 
career. In 1694 he accepts the chair of astron- 
omy and mathematics at Graz, which he held 
until 1600, when he was compelled to leave on 
account of religious difficulties Tycho Brahe 
bad been appointed mathematician and astron- 
omer to Emperor Rudolph II m 1599, and in 
the following year Kepler became his assistant 
in the observatory near Prague. On Oct. 13, 
1601, Tycho Brahe died, and Kepler succeeded 
him in both of his important posts His com- 
pensation was to be 500 florins a year, but, 
owing to the desperate condition of the Imperial 
finances, it was never miid in fnll. While re- 
taining this position, Kepler in 1612 accepted 
the office of mathematician to the states of Upper 
Austria. In 1626 he moved to Ulm, where he 
undertoc^ the publication of the Rudolphine 
Tables. In July, 1628, he left the service of the 
Emperor Ferdinand 11 and entered that of Wal- 
lens^n, who promised to pay the amount of 
his former saUury that still remained unpaid. 



Wallenstein, however, did not keep his promise. 
With the intention of presenting his case to the 
Imperial Diet, Kepler undertook a journey to 
Katisbon. But on his way he was attacked by 
fever and shortly after reachiim Katisbon died, 
oil Nov. 15, 1630. While in draz, in 1507 he 
married Barbara von Miihleck, who died in 1611. 
Two years later he married Susanna Reutlinger, 
who survived him. 

Kepler early conceived that there must be 
some intelligible reason for the actual disposi- 
tion of the solar system, and it was mainly the 
development of this idea that gained him a wide 
reputation and the friendship of Tycho Brahe 
and Galileo. In the capacity of Imperial math- 
ematician he completed the Rudolphine Tables, 
which had been left unfinished by the death of 
his former patron, T'ycho Brahe. But he was 
also compelled to discharge the duties of an as- 
trologer, although he limited his astrological 
work to the vague estimation of tendencies and 
probabilities. His chief title to fame is his dis- 
covery of the three laws of planetary motion, 
VIZ , the laws of elliptical orbits, of equal areas, 
and of the relations between periods and dis- 
tances. (See Astbonomy; Qkavitation ) The 
first two of thf^e laws appeared in his greatest 
work, Aatronomxa 7^ ova de Motibua Stellw Mar- 
ita ex Ohaervattonihaa Tychonta Brahe (1600). 
Other important features of this work were dis- 
coveries in regard to gravitation and the ex- 
planation of the tides by lunar attraction. In 
1616, in Jjinz, Kepler calculated the first ephe- 
merides based on his laws In 1619, in his trea- 
tise Jlarmomcea Mundt, Lthrx V, he published his 
tiiird law. In September, 1627, he finished the 
Rudolphine Tables, the appendix of which con- 
tained a catalogue of 1005 stais. In 1629 he 
called th(» attention of astronomers to the ap- 
proaching transits of Mercury and Venus Thai 
of Mercury, which occurred on Nov. 7, 1631, was 
the first transit of a planet across the sun ever 
observed. 

Kepler was also the founder of a theory of 
vortices and did pioneer work in several impor- 
tant scientific subjects In 1604 he announced 
an approximation to the law of refraction, and 
on the invention of the telescope he gave the 
theory of lefraction by lenses and the principle 
of the inverting telescope. His theory of infini- 
tesimals prepaied the way for Cavalieri’s theory 
of indivisibles and the invention of the calculus 
by Newton and Leibnitz. He was also very ac- 
tive in introducing logarithms into Grcrmany. 
Ills principal writings, besides those already 
mentioii(*d, include: Prodromua Dtaaeriattonum 
Coamogi aphteamm sen Mifaiertum Ooamogra- 
phicum (1596); Ad Vitelhonem Paralipomena 
quthua Aatronomtw Para Optwa Tradttur 
(1604); Dc Stella Not’o in Pede Serpeniartt 
(1606); "Nova Siereomcirta Dohorum (1613); 
Ephemendea Novw Motuum Cwleattum (1616); 
Eptiotnea Aaironomto’ Copemtoano' (1618-21); 
De Comeiia (1619), Chtltaa Logartthmorum 
(1624); Somntum aeu Opus Poaihumium de 
Aaironomta Sublunan (1634). His extant manu- 
scripts were purchased by Empress Catharine 
II of Russia, donated by her to the Academy of 
St. Petersburg and deposited in the observatoiy 
of Pulkowa, where tney remained inaccessible 
for a long time A complete edition of Kepler’s 
works, in eight volumes, was prepared by Frisch 
under the title Joannta Kepleri Opera Omnia 
(1868-71). 
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XEPLEB’S IiAWS. See Gextral Fobcer. 

KEP'PEL, Augustus, Viscount (1725-86). 
An English admiral, the son of William, second 
Earl of Albemarle, and grandson of Arnold Joost 
van Keppel, first Earl of Albemarle, a Dutch 
general in the suite of William of Orange when 
he came to England in 1688. He was ^ucated 
at Westminster School and in 1735 joined the 
navy After serving on the Guinea coast and in 
the Mediterranean, in 1740-44 he accompanied 
Anson on the latter’s voyage around the world. 
In 1744 he was promoted to pobt captain and 
for several years made huccessful expeditions, 
notably m 1748, when he concluded a treaty with 
the De> of Algiers, and in 1762, when itavana 
was taken after a siege of two months He sat 
in Parliament {or Windsor from 1761 to 1780 
and later for Surrey In 1762 he became rear 
admiral, in 1765-66 was a member of the Ad- 
miralty Boaid, and in 1778 was made an ad- 
miral. In the latter year he came into special 
prominence in connection with the indecisive en- 
gagi*ment off Ushant, when, owing to the failure 
of Sir Hugh Palliscr, who commanded the rear, 
to obey KeppePs signals, the French fleet under 
D’Orvilliers escaped into Brest. The facts be- 
coming known, Palliser, who was in favor with 
Kepprf’s political opponents, demanded a court- 
maitial, accusing Keppel of incompctency and 
cowardice The trial resulted in a < omplete vin- 
dication and approval of Keppel’s course of 
action, and he became the hero at numerous pop- 
ular demonstrations His services, however, 
were suspended by his opponents, but as an ac- 
tive member of Parliament he was a capable 
critic of their naval administration and in 1782, 
under a change of ministry, was appointed First 
Jjord of the Admiralty and the same year was 
creatcHi Viscount Keppel and Baron Elden Con- 
sult Keppel, Life of Admiral Keppel (2 vols, 
L ondo n, 1842) 

KEPPEL, SiB Colin Richabd (1862- ). 

An English naval oflBeer, son of Sir Henry Kep- 
pel, Entering the navy before he was 13, Be 
served in the Egyptian War of 1882, in the 
Sudan m 1884-85, and with Egyptian forces 
on the Nile in 1897-98, commanding the gun- 
boat flotilla in the attack on Omdurman He 
was promoted captain in 1899 and was in com- 
mand of the Atlantic fleet as rear admiral in 
1909-10. He was made Knight Commander of 
the Victorifui Order in 1908 and of the Indian 
Empire in 1911 

KEPPEL, FBEDiaaoK (1840-1912). An 
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American art dealer and connoisseiir. He was 
bom at Tullow, Ireland, and was educated at 
Wesley College, Dublin. Hemoving to New York, 
he establish^ himself in 1868 as an art dealer 
and soon acquired a reputation as an authority 
on etchings and engravings In 1886 he estab- 
lished branches of his firm in Paris and Lon- 
don. He was also known as a lecturer on his 
•chosen subjects and as a writer and translator 
of works. His contributions appeared in the 
Centvry, Harper^s, the Studio^ and other maga- 
zines, and he published these books, among 
others: The Etched Work of Jean Francis 
Millet y a translation from the French; Modem 
Disciplesi of Rembrandt (1800); Chrtatmae tn 
Art (1909); The Oolden Age of Engraving 
(1910) 

KEPFEL, Sib Henry (1809-1904). An Eng- 
lish admiral and author, the fourth son of the 
fourth Earl of Allx>marlc Born in Kensington, 
he joined the navy in 1822 and became lieuten- 
ant in 1820, commander in 1833, and post cap- 
tain in 1837 After serving in India, in the 
Mediterranc^an, and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from 1841 to 1845 and from 1847 to 1861 he 
was in command of the China and Pacific sta- 
tions, doing valuable service in suppressing pi- 
racy He commanded the naval brigade at 
Sebastopol during the Crimean War (1854-55) 
and from 1857 to 1858 was again on the China 
coast, when he destroyi^d the Chinese war fleet 
in Fatshan Creek For this service he was 
created KCB. In 1860 he was naval com- 
mander in chief at the Cape of Good Hope, after- 
ward on the Brazilian station, and from 1867 
to 1869 vice admiral and commander in chief 
of the China- Japan squadron. In 1869 he be- 
came full admiral and returned tq England. He 
was made G C B. in 1871 and admiral of the 
fleet in 1877 He was the author of Expedition 
of H M 8 Dodo to Borneo (2 vols , 3d ed., 1847) ; 
A Vi8tt to the Indian irchtpelago in H.M.8. 
Meander^ imth Journal of Sir Janies Brooke (2 
vols, 1853), Remunstenees (1898), A Bailor^s 
Life under Four 8ovt reigns (3 vols., 1890). 
Consult Sir Algernon West, Memoir of Sir 
Henry Keppcl (l^ondon, 1906). 

KEFF^LEB, Joseph (1838-94). An Ameri- 
can cartoonist, the founder of the New York 
comic weekly. Puck He was liom in Vienna, 
w'here he studied at the Academy of Fine Arts 
and contributed cartoons to leading periodicals. 
He was the first to introduce into the United 
States color litliography as a medium for can-'* 
cature. In 1868 he established in St Louis a 
German Fuel, the failure of wliich caused him 
to move to New York. Theie he was employed 
as caricaturist for Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Rewspaper from 1872 to 1877. In 1875 he 
starts another German Puck, in partnership 
with Adolph Schwartzman The colored politi- 
cal cartoons of this paper became famous, and 
in 1877 the English ^ition appeared. Much of 
Keppler’s success was due to his clever adapta- 
tion to modem life of mythological and histori- 
calsubjects. 

EEB, kl^r, John, third Duke of Roxbubqh. 
See Boxbuboh. 

XEB, John (1819-86) A Scottish Presby- 
terian divine. He was bom at Tweedsmuir in 
Peeblesshire and was educated at Edinburgh 
University and in Germany. Ordained to me 
ministry in 1845, he accepted the pastorate of 
the East Campbell Street Church in Glasgow in 
1851. In 1876 he was appointed professor of 


practical training in the United Presbyterian 
Theological Hall and occupied the position dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. His publications 
include a volume of Sermons, which went 
through several editions ( 1868-88 ) ; The Psalms 
«fi History and Biography (1886) ; Scottish Na- 
tionality and Other Papers (1887) ; Lectures on 
the History of Preaching ( 1888 ) ; Letters, 1866- 
85 (1890). A volume of Memorial Discourses 
indicated his popularity. 

XEB^ATlil (from Gk. ttipas, keras, horn). 
A nitrogenous organic substance allied to the 
proteids and rich in sulphur. It is not acted 
on by cither pepsin or trypsin. Keratin is the 
principal chemical constituent of the substance 
of hair, epidermis, nails, feathers, and horn. 
It may be readily prepared from the shell mem- 
brane of eggs, which is for this purpose ex- 
tracted with water, alcohol, ether, and dilute 
acids, then digested with pepsin and trypsin, 
and again washed in the solvents Keratin is 
soluble in hot concentrated alkalies Strong 
nitric acid imparts to it a yellow color, which 
explains the staining of the skin by nitric acid 
By consecutive treatment with moderately dilute 
hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide, and po- 
tassium permanganate, and the application of 
pressure, keratin (and theiefore also horn 
scraps, hair, and similar substances) is con- 
verts! into a material, usable in the arts. Gn 
the other hand, dilute mineral acids, under cer- 
tain conditions, transform keratin into digest- 
ible albumoses and peptones When hvdroly/rd 
by prolonged boiling with aqwKius acids, keratin 
yields a variety of amino acids. See Poly- 
peptides 

XEB'ATI^S. See CkiBNEA 

KJEiBATBY, ki'rA'tr<^, Auguste Hil^rion 
DE (1769-1859) A French author and politi- 
cian. He was born at Rennes and, though re- 
publican in prmciples, was imprisoned twice 
during the Terror on account of his aristocratic 
descent. He then lived in retirement and de- 
voted himself to philosophical and leligious 
studies until the restoration of the Bourbons 
By his liberal attitude as a memlier of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies he did much to promote the 
Revolution of 1830, resulting in the downfall 
of Charles X and the accession of Louis Philippe. 
He was made a peer of France in 1837 by I.rouis 
Philippe In 1848 he was again a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies After the coup d’etat 
of Napoleon, to whom he was strongly opposiMl, 
he withdrew from public life Among* his works 
may be mentioned- Inductions morales et physi- 
ologiques (1817) , Du beau dans les arts d*tmt- 
tation (1822) ; and some novels, widely rend in 
their time, including Le dernier des Beaumanotrs 
(1824), Frdddnc Styndall (1827), and Saphtra 
(1835). He also contributed numerous articles 
to the Goumer Frangais, of which he was one of 
the founders 

E&BATBY, Emile de, Count (1832-19041. 
A French jmlitician, bom in Pans. Abandon- 
ing the legitimist traditions of his family, voung 
K6ratry entered the army (1854) and fought 
in Africa, the Crimea, and Mexico Returning 
to Paris in 1865, he became a contributor to 
the Revue Coniemporenne and subsequently edi- 
tor of the Revue Modeme, in which appeared his 
articles on the French occupation and campaigns 
in Mexico, which threw lignt on the course pur- 
sued by the Imperial government in Mexico and 
product a lively sensation in France. In 1869 
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he was elected a deputy to the Corps L^gislatif 
and became an active member of the opposition. 
During the session of 1870 K^ratry was active 
in pressing measures f<»r the reform of the na- 
tional militia and the suffrage. On the fall of 
the Empire (Sept. 4, 1870) he was made Prefect 
of i’ans, but he soon resigned this position to go 
on a diplomatic mission to Spain On his return 
Onmbetta made him commander in chief of the 
forces organized in the five departments of Brit- 
tany, but he quarreled wiili Ganibetta and re- 
BigmHl Nov 27, 1870. In March, 1871, Thiers 
appointed him Prefect of the Department of 
IJaute-OaTonne, and m November lie was made 
Prefect of the Department of Bouches-du-KhOne , 
but he exhibited such lai'k of tact and hostility 
to the llcpublican party that his resignation was 
willingly accepted in August, 1872 lie then 
hecaiiie one of the editors of Le 8otr» He wrote 
scweral comedies, dramas, and pamphlets 
Among his comedies and dramas may be men- 
tioned ha hie de rluh and La qverre dc*t blnaotis 
Ills histoiieiil works and political pamphlets are 
stiongly p.uiisan and must be read with cau- 
tion The thief among them are La Contra- 
Cuittdla franeaisf an Mextquc (1867), 1/E16- 
latton et la chute de rcmp^rrui Afaximthtn 
M867); I^a cr^ance Jecker (1868), Lc quatre 
8eptembic (1872) Murad 1, prmec^ aultan, 
ptiRoamer d'etat (1878), J tiavas le paaat\ 
aoutrriita mditanea (18K7) 

KEKAUIil, ke-rou^£, or KABATTLI, ka- 
A native Rajput siatt*, India, northwest 
of (fualior, from which it is separated by the 
Chumbul River (Map- India, C 3) Aiea, 1242 
sqmiie miles. Pop, 1901, 156,786, 1911, 14b.- 
587, 'Jlie surface geneiallv is hillv and w'ell 
timbered, non is found, building stone is quar- 
rn»d and there are some uniinpoitunt domestie 
induHtrK*s About one-fouith of the soil is cul- 
tivatett with rice, bailey, grain, and wheat for 
home consumption (luiinv cloth is iiiude and 
e\pt)ited The ruler is a rajah, athised by a 
British UcNident Capital, Keiauli 

KEBBELA, k^rOi^-ln, or MESHHED HO- 
SEIN, iii^Ii'hfd hd-san'. A city of Asiatic Tur- 
key in the Vila,>et of Bagdad, about 55 miles 
southwest of the eitv of Bagdad, not far from 
the Euphrates, w ith ivliieh it is connected by the 
ancient ilaiii.idiyyah Grand Canal, winch drains 
a marshy region (Map Turkey m Asia, E 4). 
Ilosisn, son of the Caliph All, while attempting 
to defend his claim to the caliphate, was de- 
feated and kilksl there liy the Omiuuids (Oct. 
10, 680) , he w'as buried in the city, wdiieh then 
lK>eaiue for the Shiahs MMMjnd in holiness only 10 
Mecca Most of tins sect bt'ing Persians, Ker- 
hela IK almobt entirely Persian 111 character. 
The fanaticism of the inhabitants shows itself 
CHpwially in the violence w'lth which a sort of 
passion play is acted on the anniversary of Ho- 
sem's death (Set* ITahan and Hithain.) Ihe 
city has lieim the scene of many revolts, after 
the last of which, in 1843, suppri*ssed with much 
bloodshed, the right of sanctuary wdiich had 
been extended to criminals at Keibola was an- 
nulled Theie are live mosijueh The principal 
one, that containing the tomb of Ilosein, is ven- 
erated both by Khiahs and Sunnis; its domes 
and minarets arc* plated with gold. Tlie second 
mosque is that of the Imam Abbas Non-Mo- 
hammedans are not allowed to enter either of 
them. The number of pilgrims visiting the city 
annually is enormous — according to some esti- 
200,000. They often bring the corpses 


of relatives for burial m sacred ground. It is 
claimed that the plague which has often devas- 
tated the land was in many cases due to this 
fact. Kerbela is also a starting point for the 
Meccan pilgrimage (see Hajj), and the market 
place for the whole of northeast Arabia Trade 
is brisk, and the Turkish government derives a 
large revenue from the place The treasuries 
of the mosques have during the centuries been 
enriched by countless precious gifts, the treas- 
urers, who recei\ e no salary, are also made 
wealthy by donations from pilgrims the chief 
industries arc the mauufacture of bricks of holy 
earth, such as arc used by tlie Shiahs in daily 
prayers, and the making of shrouds, on which 
are stamped verses from the Koran Dates and 
cereals arc the chief food exports A ruined 
W'all, 24 feet high, surrounds the old city, the 
8tret‘tb of which, with one exception, are naimw 
and dirty But new quarters have recently de- 
vclopofl around the old, with broad, tegular, and 
ltimp-ligbtc*d streets, and sidewalks. The popu- 
laliou IS about 6.'),000, of . which 54,000 are 
Shiahs. 

KERENS, k^r'enr, Richard C (1842-1916) 
An Ameriian coiiti actor and politician He was 
born in Killberrv, Count v Meath, Ireland, but, 
bi ought to the LTnitt‘d States in infancy, was 
educated in the public schools of Jackson Co, 
Iowa Throughout the Civil War he served in 
the Union army After the w’ar he lived in 
Arkansas and at San Di(»go, C!al , and was con- 
ti actor for the Overland Mail In 1876 he moved 
to St Louis and tlierc*after was interested in the 
construction of railroads and W'as active in the 
Republican polities of Missouri In 1892 be 
bei*anie a mombei of the Republican National 
CoinmittcH' Flora 1909 to 1913 he was Ambas- 
sador to Austria- 1 Tun «»ary. 

KEB^SAN STOCK. A Pueblo group of 
New' Mexico, constituting the ancient tribe of the 
Qucies 01 Keies, and now lepresented by the 
pueblos of Acoina, Corhitf, Laguna, San hVlipr, 
Santa Ana, Santo Domingo and Sia, all in the 
gtmeral 111 ighborhoixl of Allmqiier(|ue, w'ltb an 
aggregate population of about 4000 The dia- 
liHtie vaiiation between the village-, i*. slight 
and the culture is similar The Indians are 
skillful potteis and wea\i*rs Consult P. E. God- 
dard, Indiana of the 8oiith treat (New York, 
1913). Sw Pueblo, and Colon*d Plate of In- 
dians, American 

KEBGTTELEN (ker'gi'-lrm or khr'gc-laN') 
LAND, or Desolation Island An island in 
tbt* south of the Indian Oi'ean, in lat 48® 39' 
U» ^9" 44' S. and long 68® 42' to 70® 35' E. 
It is over 100 miles lung and about 50 miles 
wide at the widest part, with a total area of 
over 1300 square miles (Map World, O 28) 
It IS sui rounded by numerous inlets and reefs 
and has an elevated surface, the glacier-covercxl 
peaks of Mount Ross and Mount Richards 
reaching 6060 and nearly 4000 feet respectively 
The coasts arc indented by a number of inlets, 
the largest being Christmas Harlmr and Royal 
Sound. The island is of volcanic origin and 
composed chiefly of basaltic rocks with an ad- 
mixture of carboniferous strata. Streams and 
lakes abound, but trees are absent The flora 
IS arctic, the most interesting species being the 
indigenous Pnnqiea anttacorhutica, or Kerguelen 
cabbage, a cruciferous edible plant of larm di- 
mensions The fauna is made up largdy of 
aquatic animals and sea fowd. The climate is 
very raw, the mean temperature being about 
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45f F. in summer and 29" F. in winter. Tlie 
warmest period is in January. The group was 
disoovered by Kerguelen-Trdmarec in 1772 and 
visited by Cook in 1776. In 1874 the island 
was used by the German, English, and Ameri- 
can expeditions as a station for observing the 
transit of Venus. 8moe 1893 the group has 
lM*en in the possession of France. Under a con- 
cession fnim France the island has lately been 
occupied by a company engaged in whale fishery 
and in sheep farming, ('onsult: J. H. Kidder, 
''Contributions to the Natural Ilistory of Ker- 
guelen Island,’* in Smithsonian Institution, Mts- 
oellaneoua CollectionH, vol. xiii (Washington, 
1878) ; Hulot, “Les Kerguelen,” in Revue dea 
Deux Mondes (Paris, 1011), E Rallier du 
Bat^, "Quinze mois aux Ties Kerguelen,” in 
Soomtd de G^graphie de Lille, Bulletin, vol. Ivii 
(Lille, 1912). See Polab Reseabch. 

KEBOtJELEN - TBlIlMABEC; kfir^gclfiN^- 
trfi'mA'pgk', Yves Joseph de (1745-97). A 
French navigator and explorer, bom at Quimper, 
Brittany He sailed m 1771 on a voyage of dis- 
covery to the southern seas as naval lieutenant. 
At Mauritius he embarked in two smaller craft. 
In 1772 he discovered an island (see Kebguelen 
Land), which he supposed was the country full 
of natural riches he had hoped to find, and he 
claimed it for France. Kerguelen’s discovery 
was discredited in his own country, as it was 
certainly not the long-sought southern continent. 
A second voyage (1773-74) with two vessels 
convinced the explorer of the island’s barrenness, 
and in his bitter disappointment he named it 
Desolation Island On his return he was tried 
by court-martial for professional errors, con- 
demned and imprison^; but Louis XVI re- 
leased him and commanded him to write an ac- 
coimt of his explorations This he did in Re^ 
latum de deux voyages dans les mere auetralee 
et les Indes (1782); and he published, besides. 
Relation d^un voyage dans la mer du Nord 
(1771) and Relation dee combats et dee dv^ne- 
meats de la guerre maritime de 1778 entre la 
France et VAngleterre (1796). 

XEBXI, ker-ke^. A strongly fortified town, 
capital of a province of the same name, Bokhara, 
Central Asia, situated 113 miles southeast of 
the city of Bokhara, on the left bank of the 
Amu Darya (Map: Asia, Central, L 4). The 
town has several mosques, a small bazar, and 
a caravanserai. It is defended by a good wall 
and deep ditch and has some strat^cal im- 
portance, owing to its position on the Russian 
frontier and as a centre of caravan routes Its 
fortifications were strengthened by the Russians 
in 1885, and the town contains a Russian gar- 
rison. The inhabitants, numbering about 5000, 
ar e mostly Uzbeks and Turkomans. 

KEBXXSK, kfir-kcM^^ A town of Asiatic 
Turkey in the Vilayet of Mosul, situated on a 
tributaiy of the Tigris, about 140 miles north 
of Bag&d (Map: Turkey in Asia, E 3). It 
has an old citadel, a number of mosques, three 
Roman Catholic churches, and several monas- 
teries. One of the mosques contains the alleged 
tomb of Dsniel There are some cotton factories, 
tanneries, and potteries; but its real importance 
is due to l^e petroleum and naphtha springs in 
tlie vicinity. It has a brisk trade in the pr^uce 
of the neighborhood, silk, hides, fruit, and tim- 
ber being exported. Near the city are mineral 
springs which enjoy a more than local repute, 
ne population is estimated at 23,000, mostly 
Kurds* about one-third being Christian Chaldsuins. 


KBBL* k6rl, Gbobo Ueh^bich Bbuno (1824- 
1905). A German metallurgist. He was born 
at Andreasberg in the Harz, received his scien- 
tific training at the mining academy of Klaus- 
thal and at Gottingen, and was appointed a 
lecturer in chemistry at Klausthal in 1846 In 
1862 he obtained a professorship. In 1867 he 
was a lecturer in the Royal Mining Academy of 
Berlin, from 1868 to 1892 was a member of the 
expert industrial commission, and from 1877 to 
1885 was connected with the patent ofiioe. He 
retired in 1897 In 18.59 ho became an assistant 
editor on the staff of the Betg~ und huttenman- 
nische Zeitung of T^ipzig. Ihe list of his publi- 
cations is extensive and includes a Handbuch 
der metallurgischcn JJuttenkunde (2d ed , 4 
vols., 1861-65), (Jrundriss der allgem einen Hdt- 
tenkunde (2d ed., 1879), and Metallhuttcnkunde 
(2d ed, 1881). 

KEBIi£BEC, kfir'lft'rek^, Ixiuis Billouabt. 
Cuevalteb de (1704-70). A French sailor and 
Colonial Governor of Louisiana He was born 
at Quimper, France, and early entered the 
French navy. During the War of the Austrian 
Succession he distinguished himself against the 
English. In 1747, while lieutenant on the Nep- 
tune, after his supeiior officers had been dis- 
abled, he fought thn‘e English ships, giving up 
only when the sliip wus full of water, the crew 
much reduced, and he himself wounded He 
was promoted captain in 1751 and the next year 
was appointed Governor of Ijouisinna lie was 
involved in frequent quarrels with mdependentlv 
appointed subordinates and w'as much annoyed 
by English privateers and, in the upper Missis- 
sippi valley, by the intriguing of English agemts 
with the Indians Louis .XV, finding tlie colony 
unprofitable, paid no attention to his ap{H»als 
for aid and secretly ceded it to Spam. On his 
return to France in 1764, nevertheless, he loft 
the colony in much better condition than that 
in which he found it. However, he was accused 
by some of his subordinates of peculation and 
illegal use of power. In 1769 he was convicted 
and sentenced to banishment. He appealed, but 
di ed h efoie further action could be taken 

XER3CAN, k^r^man. A province of Persia. 
See Kikman 

KEBMARTSHAH, kSr'm&n-8hil^ A town of 
P ersia . See Kismankilah. 

KEBMES, k§r'mez (Ar., Pers. qirmtz, qir- 
mtzt, crimson, from Skt kfmxja, produced by 
a worm, from kfmi, worm -f jM, to be bom), or 
Hcablet Gbain. One of the most ancient dye- 
stuffs on record, known in the time of Moses as 
tola and to the Greeks as coccus. It was obtained 
from the dried bodies of female kermes insects 
{Lecamum tltcts, L ). Kermes has been largely 
supplanted by cochineal (q.v.), which has 10 to 
12 times its coloring power, but is still used in 
some parts of the soidh of Europe and more 
extensively in India and Persia. The kermes in- 
sect is abundant m tll^ese regions, attaching itself 
to the leaves of the kermes oak {Quercus coc- 
cifera), a low, bushy shrub with evergreen, 
spinous leaves. In some parts of Spain the 
kermes oak grows in great profusion, as on the 
slopes of the Sierra Morena. The kermes insect 
attacks the young shoots of the shrub, the fe- 
male affixing itself and remaining immovable 
till, after attaining its full size, about that of a 
pea, it deposits its eggs. Kermes is gathered 
towards the end of Nbiy, before the eggs are 
hatched. The insects are killed by exposure to 
the fumes of boiling vinegar and afterward dried 
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in the sun or in an oven. The coloring matter 
is kermesic acid, OiAaO*. It has been employed 
from time immemorial to dye cloth a brownish 
dark red. It may still be seen in the red draper- 
ies of the figures in old Flemish tapestries. 
Tradition states that the curtains of the He- 
brew tabernacl e were dyed with kermes 

inSBtTtfES Hb I KTt ^ go called from the 
orange-red color), or Sui:j*nuBETED Aetimony. 
An amorphous, impure, reddish-white antimoni- 
ous sulphide (Sb,^), used m medicine It is 
made by boiling 4 parts of potassium hydrate 
and 12 parts of water with 1 part of native anti- 
mony tnrisulphide out of contact with air for 
some time, then adding 60 parts of boiling water, 
filtering quickly, and decomposing the solution 
with dilute sulphuric acid llie kermes mineral 
thus obtained contains small quantities of anti- 
moniouB oxide and is insoluble in water and 
in alcohol On exposure to light, its color be- 
comes somewhat lighter. It forms one of the 
ingredients of compound pills of antimony, its 
action being similar to that of tartar emetic 
(q.v ). It was once a famous remedy, especially 
in France and Italy, and was known as Car- 
thusian powder, or poudre dcft Chartres. 

yEBTfflS, k^r^mls, or KEBMESSE. A car- 
nival which has long been popular in the Ix>w 
Countries and in northern France. It was 
originally a celebration upon the dedication of a 
church or upon the feast day of the patron 
saint of a town. It varied widely in different 
localities, but almost alwavs consisted of a 
costume procession, sports, dances, and feasts 
In many respects it was similar to the May- 
day festivities in England. There are more 
or less elaborate celebrations of this kind an- 
nually at Brussels, on Trinity Sunday at Mona, 
wliere it is the “Lumecon” procession in which 
(lilies de Chin sla^^B a monster who has cap- 
tured a princi*ss (tins being a form of the 
St. George and the Dragon story), and every 
seven years at Hasselt, where it is chiefly a 
Christian, though in part a pagan, festixal. In 
the Unit(>d States a kermis is an entertainment, 
generally for some charitable purpose, in which 
the Flemish festival is imitate Consult D. C. 
de K. Boulgcr, Belgian Life in Toim and Country 
(New York, 1904). 

KEEN, kem A name applied formerly to 
Irish and Gaelic infantry soldiers. 

XEBN, k^m, ITe.^dbik (1833- ). A 

Dutch Orientalist. He was born on the island 
of .lava and A\as cnlueated in I^eyden and Berlin. 
He taught Greek in the Athenneura at Maestricht 
(1868-62) and in 1865 bcH'ame professor at 
Leyden His writings include JTandletdtng hi; 
het ondermjs tier Kederlandsche taal (1879- 
83) ; ffakuntala (1862) ; Dte (Jlossen tn der Lex 
Baltca und die Sprache der ^hschen Franken 
(1869); Kavistudicn (1871), Aiyabhatiya: A 
Manual of Astronomy (1874); Over de jaarteU 
ling der zutdehjkr Buddhxsten (1875) ; Qeschie- 
dents van het Buddiasme in Indw (1681-83; 
Fr. trans by Huet, 1903) ; an edition of the 
text of the Brihat-Bamhita (1866) and an Eng- 
lish translation ( 1869) ; De Ftd^tdaal vergelelen 
init hare vciiranten tn /ndouesie en Polynestc 
n886); The Jdtaka Mdla, in "Harvard Ori- 
ental Series’* (1892); Manual of Indian Bud- 
dhism^ in "Grundiiss der indo-arischen Philolo- 
gie” (1896); Saddharma Punddrika (1912); 
and numerous contributions to Btjdragen tot de 
Taalf Land, cn Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
India, and other periodicals A complete bibli- 


ography of his writings to 1903 is given in the 
Album Kem (Leyden, 1903), prepared in honor 
of his seventies birthday. 

K E BW y Hebmann (1823-91). A German 
educator of the Herbartian school He was 
born at Jiiterbog and was educated at Leipzig. 
Through the teaching of Drobisch and Harten- 
stein he became a follower of the philos^her 
Herbert He taught successively at Halle, 
Coburg, MUlheim, and Berlin He retired from 
school work only a short time befor^his death. 
From 1853 to 1856 he was editor of the Padago- 
gtsche Blatter Besides his contributions to the 
Zeitsohrift fur das Oymnastalicesen, and articles 
in Palmer and Wildermuth, Encyklopadte des 
Erziehungs- und Untemchtswesens (1876-87), 
his works include: De Lethnitii Bcientia Uene- 
rah (1847); Etn Bntrag zur Rechtfertigung 
der herhartschen Metaphysik (1849) , Die phtlo- 
sophische Propadeutik tn Verhtndung mti deni 
mathematischen und physikahschen Oymnasial- 
unterricht (1801), and the very important 
Orundrtas der Padagogtk (5th ed, 1893). 

KEEN, Johann Konbad (1808-88). A Swiss 
statesman He was l)orn at Berlingen in the 
Canton of Tliurgau, studied theology at Basel, 
and, turning to law, attended the universities 
of Berlin, Heidelberg, and Paris On his return 
to his native canton he became a member of the 
cantonal Legislature (1832), and later President 
of the Council of Public Instruction (1835) and 
of the Supreme Court (1837), displaying in 
these offices fine oratorical talent and great 
legal and administrative sagacity In 1838, 
when the French government demanded the ex- 
pulsion from the country of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, Kern stirred up the Swiss to defiance. 
In 1847 he was instrumental in overthrowing 
the Sonderbund (q v ) and in 1848 took an ac- 
tive part in the drawing up of the federal con- 
stitution and was later elected president of the 
federal court. As President of the Council of 
Public Instruction, he afterward established the 
Polytechnic School of Zurich, one of the most 
admirable institutions of its kind in Europe In 
1857 he took part, as delegate of Switzerland, 
in the conference at Paris which settled the dis- 
pute with Prussia concerning Ncuchatel From 
1857 to 1883 he was Swiss Minister to France 
and negotiated many important treaties with 
that country. His recollections were puidished 
in 1887 in Bern, Souvenirs pohttques Consult 
n. Kesselring, J K. Kem, etnc Lebenskvszc 
{ Frauenfeld, 1888 ) . 

EZBEN, John Wobth (1849-1917 ). An 
American statesman and lawyer, bom at Alto, 
Howard Co., Ind H(» received his education 
in the high school of Kokomo (Tnd). and at 
the law school of tlic University of Michigan, 
from which he graduated in 1869* He began his 
practice at Kokomo and served as city attorney 
from 1871 to 1884 Removing in 1885 to In- 
dianapolis, he became reporter of the Indiana 
Supreme Court; in this capacity he edited 17 
volumes of the court's reports. An ardent 
Democrat in politics, he served as a member of 
the State Senate from 1893 to 1897 During the 
early part of his caret*r he had liecorac known 
as an able lawyer, and his tact and courtesy 
and power as a public speaker made* him popu- 
lar. He was special assistant United States 
district attorney in 1893-94 and city solicitoi 
of Indianapolis from 1897 to 1901 In na- 
tional politics he was the friend and supporter 
of Bryan. Although unsuccessful in 1900 and 
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1904 ae candidate for Governor of Indiana, his 
campaign speeches brought him a reputation as 
an exjionent of Democratic principles. In 1005 
he received the complimentary votes of his party 
for United States ^nator, and in 1008 he was 
Democratic nominee for Vice President. In 
1011, his party having gained control of the 
State Legidature, Kem was elected to the Sen- 
ate over Beveridge, the Republican nominee. 
He took rank as one of the leading Democratic 
Senators. In the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1012 he was a delegate from Indiana 
and represented the interests of Governor Mar- 
shall, altliough he supportini Wilson during the 
final ballots. Kem was himself mentioned as 
a possible presidential candidate by Bryan. 
When the Democratic party obtained control of 
the Senate, in 1013, he was made floor leader, a 
position which he filled with marked ability. 

XEBKAHAN, k^r^na-hiln, Coulbon (1858- 
) An English novelist, born at Ilfracombe, 
Devonshire. He was associated with Locker- 
Lampson on a new edition of Lyra Elcgantu 
arum, contributed to many periodicals, wrote 
humorous verse, and gained wide popularity for 
his fiction, some of which has lK*en translated 
into French, German, Dutch, Hungarian, and 
Chinese Among his books are. A Dead Man* 8 
Diary (1890) , A Book of Strange Sins (1803) , 
The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil (1890) ; 
Booundiels and Co (1899) ; A World inthout a 
Child (1905), and, bctwcH>n 1900 and 1914, An 
Author in the Temtonals (with foreword by 
Lord Roberts), The Red Peril, Bedtime Stones, 
a nd T he Bow-Wow Book, 

KEBXEB, kfir'ner, Anton (1831-98). An 
Austrian botanist. He was born at j\Iautern in 
Lower Austria. In 1858 he became piofessor of 
botany at the Polytechnic Institute at Buda and 
in 1860 was elected to the same chair in the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, a post which he icsigned 
in 1878 to accept the directorship of the botan- 
ical garden of Vienna and the professorship of 
botany in the university there, where his la- 
bors continuc'd until his death, in 1898. He 
established his reputation by publishing a re- 
port of his botanical exploration of Hungary, 
Fflanzenlchcn der Donanlandcr (Innsbruck, 
1863), and Vegetationsverhaltnisse des miltlern 
und ostlichen Ungam und Sichenhurgen (ib, 
1875) In 1864 he published a book upon the 
culture of Alpine plants {Die Kultur der Alpen- 
pfUmzcn) ; in 1867 linislied the publication of the 
results of his studies with rcspeit to the limits 
of vegetation of more than 1000 species of 
plants, and in 1874 sketched a model botanical 
garden. Die hotanischen Garten. One of his 
most important works is Das Pflanzenlehen, 
which first appeared in 1887. The first volume 
of a new edition of this work by A Hansen 
a ppeared in 1913. 

XEBNEB, JusTiNUS (1786-1862). A Ger- 
man poet of the so-called Swabian school. He 
is bert known for his Reiseschaitcn (1811), 
poems and dramatic scenes characterized by a 
dreamy fancy and a peculiar fantastic humor, 
and for a morbid book on animal magnetism. Die 
Seherin von Prevorst (1829), which passed 
through several editions and aroused much fleet- 
ing interest in America. Of his poems the Wan- 
derlied is a universal favorites He began life 
as an apprentice in a cloth factory at his native 
Ludwigsburg and went in 1804 to study medi- 
cine at Tubingen, where he became a friend of 
Uhland and Schwab. After two years of travel 


(1809-11) he practiced medicine at Wildbad 
(1811), Wclzheim (1812), Gaildorf (1815), and 
Weinsberg (1819). Partial blindness cmnpelled 
him to give up his profession in 1851. A monu- 
ment was erected to him at Stuttgart in 1895. 
His complete poetical works were edited by 
Heichen ( 8 vols , 1903 ) . 

Bibliography. Kemer’s autobiographical 
Bilderhueh aus nieiner Knahenzeit (Brunswick, 
1849 , new od , Frankfort, 1897 ) ; Strauss, “ Jus- 
tinus Kerner,” in Klcvne Sehnftcn (Berlin, 
1866) , Watts, Life and Work of Kcrncr (Lon- 
don, 1884); Remhard, Justinus Kerner und das 
Kemerhaus su Wetnsherg (Tubingen, 1886) ; 
Niethammer, Justinus Kemers Jugendhehe 
(Stuttgart, 1887) , Heinzmann, Justinus Kerner 
als Jtoniantiker (Tubingen, 1908). 

KEBH (kern) LAKE. A lake in Kern Co, 
Cal, flo\\ing at high water into Kern River 
(Map California, F 7) 

KEBN BIVEB INDIANS. A small band 
of Shobhonean stock, on the Kem River in 
California. 

KEB^OSENE (from Gk idipos, LCios, wax). 
The name of a mixture of certain fluid hydrocai- 
bons used for illumination It has been prepared 
from bituminous coal and shales, a»i)haltiims, 
and wood, and from rosin, fibh oil, and candle 
tar, but IS now more econoniicallv obiamed 
fiom petroleum. The deiisitv of tlie mixtuie 
called keroseme should be about 0 810 oi 43® 
Baiim^ and should not yield inflammable vapois 
below a temperature of 110® or 120® F It is, 
theiefore, not explosive under ordinary cireum- 
stanees, and a lighted match may be ]dunged 
into it without igniting it If, howevei, it be 
burned in a metal lamp, and ibis heated to 
115® or 120® F., gases might be formed in the 
up|)er part of the lamp w^hich, on taking oil the 
cap or burner, miglit cause an explosion The 
temperature at whicii these gases are given off 
is known as the flashing point But theie are 
many lighter hydrocarbons in petroleum, and 
much of tlic kerosene in the market contains 
them in greater or less proportion. The kerosene 
now used for illuminating purposiMS is obtained 
largely in the refining of petroleum (q v ) 

KERB, ker, Michael Cbawford (1827-76). 
An American legislator He was born at Titus- 
ville, Pa, i^as educated at Erie Aeadtmv and 
graduated at the law school of Tamisville Uni- 
versity in 1851 He removed to New Albany, 
Iiid , in 1852, was a memlier of tlie State Lt*gis- 
lature in 1856-57, and in 1862-65, as reporter 
to the Supreme Court of Indiana, compiled five 
volumes of valuable Reports In 1864 he was 
elected to (llongress as a “war” Democrat, hav- 
ing vigorously opposed the “Copjierhead” ele- 
ment in his district. In Congress lie ivas looked 
upon as one of the leaders of the Democratic 
party. He was reelected in 1866, 1868, and 
1870, and he strongly opposed the Republican 
policy of recsmstruction in the Southern Statics. 
His views on financial questions, however, did 
not meet with favor in his constituency, where 
he openly antagonized the inflationists and the 
“greenback” element and favored the resumption 
of specie payments In 1874, however, after a 
sharp cont^t he was reelected, and on his n»entry 
into Congress was elected to the speakership. 
He presided as Speaker at only the first session 
of &e Forty-fouHh Congress and died of con- 
siunption shortly after its adjournment 
KEEA, Obpheus C. The pseudonym of 
Robert Henry Newell (q.v.). 
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KBBB, Washinotoit Cabuthebb (1827-85). 
An American geologist, born in Guilford Go., 
N. G. He graduated at the University of North 
Garolina in 1850 and was appointed a computer 
in the office of the Navtical Almanac at Cam- 
bridge, Mass In 1855 he was appoint^ pro- 
fessor of geology, mineralogy, and chemistry in 
Davidson College (North Carolina), and at the 
beginning of the Civil War enlisted in the Con- 
federate army as a private. He became State 
geologist of North Carolina in 1860 and from 
1882 to 1883 was a member of the United States 
Geological Siiivey His publications include a 
Report of the QeoJogtcal Survey of North Caro- 
lina (2 vols , 1875—81), a Report on the Cotton 
Pioduction of Virginia (1884), and Ores of 
North Carolina (1888). 

KEB^IIi. The black-banded sea snake {Dis- 
iira lyanocincta) , one of the most numerous and 
venomous of the sea snakes (q.v), prevalent 
from the Persian Gulf to Japan. It is almut 6 
feet long, greenish olive in color, marked by a 
senes of saddle-shaped bars or patches across 
the back at intervals about equal to their own 
Midth. A similar species is illustrated on the 
Plate of Fokeign Venomous Sebfents with 
Snake 

KEBB^VILLE. A city and the county seat 
of Kerr Co , Tex., 71 miles by rail northwest of 
San Antonio, on the Guadalupe Kiver, and at 
the terminus of a branch of the San Antonio 
.ind Aiansas Pass Railroad j(Map Texas, C 4). 
It carries on a large trade in wool and mohair, 
being one of the leading wool markets of the 
State, also ill cotton, various lumber products, 
live stock, hides, etc, and has flouring mills, 
cotton gins, and quarries The town is situ- 
ated at an elevation of 1750 fi*et and enjoys 
considerable popularity as a health resort. It 
contains the Scofleld School for Girls and the 
Kerrville Sanitarium. Pop, 1900, 1423, 1910, 
1843 

KEB^Y, kdi/i. A maritime county in the 
Bouthnest of Ireland, in the Province of Mun- 
ster, bounded north by the estuary of the Shan- 
non and west by the Atlantic Ocean (Map 
Ireland, B 7). Area, 1811 square miles The 
surface IS rugged, wild, and mountainous, the 
highest peak of Ireland, Carran Tual, being in 
this county. Kerry contains the Lakes of Kil- 
larney l^e manufactures are inconsiderable; 
oats and butter are the chief exports, and fish- 
eries on the coast are extensive and profitable. 
Chief towms, Tralee (the county towm), Kil- 
larnev, Listowel, Cahersiveen, Kenmare, and 
Dingle Pop, 1841, 294,100, 1901, 165,726; 
1911, 159,191 

KEBSATNT, k(^r'sftN', Armand Guy Simon 
DE CoETNEMPREN, COUNT DE (1742-93). A 
French naval officer and politician, liom at Pans, 
July 29, 1742. His father, Guy Frangois de Coet- 
nempren. Count de Kersaint, was a distinguished 
naval officer. The son entered the navy m 1755 
and in 1757 was promoted to the rank of ensign 
for bravery in a^ion. In 1782, at this time a 
captain, he took part in an expedition to Gui- 
ana l^fore the Revolution the officers of the 
French navy were divided into two parties — 
the reds (nobles) and the blues (commons or 
roturiers ) — and at its outbreak Kersaint aligned 
himself with the latter as the party of progress. 
He attacked feudal privileges, and as a member 
of the Assembly he voted for the deposition of 
the King On Jan. 1, 1793, he was appointed 
a vice admiral and began to devote himscdf 
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earnestly to the improvement of the navy and 
of the national defense. The bloodthirsty meas- 
um of the Revolutionary leaders soon caused 
him to rebel at their acts. He voted against 
the execution of the King, and after the latter’s 
death he stroimly oppos^ Hie actions of the 
Revolutionary Iribunal, denounced the Septem- 
ber massacres, and attacked Marat. Accu^ of 
conspiring against the state and for the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, he was arrested Sept. 23, 
17 93, and executed December 4. 

KEBSATNT, C. L. de. See Dura)3, Claire 
Lechat de Kersaint, Duchess of 
KEB^EY, kSr^H (from Kersey, a village 
near Hadleigh in Suffolk, England, formerly 
noted for its woolen trade) A light-weight 
woolen cloth, having a soft nap and smooth face, 
the result of careful finishing processes. It is 
usually woven with a twill which throws the 
warp on the face See Cassimere 
SEB^HAW, Joseph Brevard (1822-94). 
An American soldier in the Confederate service, 
born at Camden, S C. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1843 and was a member of the South 
Carolina Senate from 1852 until 1856 At the 
beginning of the Civil War he commanded the 
Second l^uth Carolina Volunteers and took part 
in the first battle of Bull Run He was com- 
missioned bri^dicr general on Feb 13, 1862, 
and commanded a brigade in the Peninsular 
campaign, at the close of which he joined the 
Confederate forces in northern Virginia and 
took part in the Maryland (ampaign Towards 
the end of the battle of Fredericksburg he suc- 
ceeded Gen T. R. R Cobb, upon the latter’s 
death, and repulsed the last two attacks made 
by the Federals on Marye’s Hill. The next 
year he was engaged in the battle of Gettysburg 
and then was transferred with Longstreet’s 
corps to the West, where he took part in the 
charge which destroyed the Federal right wing 
at Chickamauga After the relief of Knoxville 
and Longstreet’s retreat to Virginia, he com- 
manded a division in the battles of the Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor, and was 
engaged in the Shenandoah campaign of 1864 
against Sheridan. After the evacuation of Rich- 
mond his troops formed part of Ewell’s eorjis, 
which was captured at the battle of Sailor’s 
Creek, April 6, 1865 At the close of the war 
he returned to South Carolina and in 1865 was 
chosen President of the State Senate. He was 
judge of the Circuit Court from 1877 till 1893. 
In 1894 he was appointed postmaster of Camden, 
an office Avhich he held until his death in the 
same year. 

XEBTBENY, k5rt9)a-ny’, Karl Maria (real 
name, Benkert) (1824-82). An Hungarian au- 
thor He was born at Pest, and after the age 
of 20 traveled considerablv abroad, visiting 
numerous cities of central and western Europ(\ 
where many of his literary woiks were written. 
Besides German translations of Hungarian poets, 
such as Arany, Petofi, Jdkai, and VOrOsmartr, 
which are widely known, and essays on liters rv 
and other subjects, he wrrote Ungams deutsche 
Bibliographxe, tSOJSO, continued by Petrik and 
published in 1886 

KEBTCH, kfirch. A fortified seaport in the 
Government of Taurida, Russia, situated at the 
foot of a hill on the east extremity of the 
Crimea, known as Kertch Peninsula (Map: Rus- 
sia, E 5). It is regularly built, with wide 
streets and houses mostly of stone Its oldest 
building is the church of St John the Baptist, 
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built in Bynantine style and dating, according 
to an inscription on one of its pillars, from 717 
AD In the vicinity of the town are a number 
of ancient mounds, which have yielded, and 
still yield, numerous rdics, most of whi<^ are 
now in the Hermits^ at St. Petersburg. The 
catacombs in the lacinity of Kertch contain 
many ancient inscriptions on their walls The 
chief manufacturing establishments of Kertch 
are flour mills, saw mills, limekilns, breweries, 
and tobacco, leather, cement, candle, and soap 
factories Owing to its position on the strait 
between the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea, 
Kertch enjoys a thriving export trade; in addi- 
tion to its own manufactures there is a con- 
siderable trade in iron ore from the neighboring 
mines, grain, linseed, fish, cement, wool, and hides. 
Hie herring fisheries are of some importance, 
and fish is one of the chief articles of trade. 
Kertch is a jrapular bathing resort, and the 
mud baths of Tchrokrak, in the vicinity, are fa- 
mous for the cure of rheumatism, while those 
of Kertch itself are only slightly inferior Pop , 
in 1910, 66,770 Kertch occupies the site of 
the ancient Panticapwum, a colony of Miletus 
and later the capital of the Kingdom of Bospo- 
rus. It fell in the thirteenth century into the 
hands of the Tatars, who ceded it to the Grenoese 
in 1318, when it became known as (^rchio The 
Turks took it at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the Russians in 1773. In 1865 it was 
completely destroyed by the allied armies, but 
was soon rebuilt 

XEBVYK DE IJSTTEBHOVE, k«r-vln^ dc 
let'ten-hd've, Fr pron. kfirVAN', Joseph Mabie 
Bbueo Constantin (1817-91). A Belgian his- 
torian, bom in Saint-Michel, Flanders He was 
a Catholic member of the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies and Minister of Public Instruction 
(1870-71), correspondent of foreign scientific 
societies, and preeminent in his own country as 
on investigator of the national antiquities He 
made translations of some of Milton’s shorter 
poems (1839), published two volumes of Frois- 
sart (1856) crowned by the French Academy, 
and edited the Lettres et nSgoctattona de Pht- 
Uppe de Comminea (1867)^ but is more specially 
remembered for his Htatotre de la Flandre 
( 1847-50) , Jacques d'Artevelde ( 1863) , Htstoire 
et crontques de Flandre (1879-80), Relations 
poliiiques des Pays-Bas ei de VAngleterre ( 1882- 
87), Les Huffuenota et lea yueuw (1883-86), and 
Mane Stuart (1889). 

KES^EL, Van. A Flemish family of paint- 
ers, all horn in Antwerp, the earliest of whom 
was Jeroom ( 1578-c 1636), portrait, animal, 
and stilMifc painter, pupil of Omelis Floris. 
He worked from about 1606 in various cities of 
Germany (Frankfort, Augsburg, Strassburg, and 
Cologne), chiefly painting portraits, and before 
1622 impears settled again at Antwerp as the 
son-in-law of Jan Breughel (Velvet Breughel), 
in whose landscapes he supplied the animals. — 
His son Jan the Elder (1626-79) painted land- 
scape, flowers, fruit, and animals, was a pupil 
of Simon de Vos and of Jan Breughel, and ac- 
companied his son Jan the Tottngeb to Madrid. 
The museum there has a “Garland around In- 
fant Jesus and St John” (figures by Von 
Thulden), and 40 small pictures with 
by him A “Concert of Birds” is in the Ant- 
werp Museum; “Boar-Hunt,” “Combat between 
Bear and Snake,” 'TiUndscape with Birds,” and 
“Landscape with Fable of Stork and Fox,” are 
in the Vienna Museum; others are in the 


Louvre, Paris, the UfBzi Gallenr, Florence, and 
in the museums at The Ha^e, Brunswick, Stutt- 
gart, Huremberg, Stockholm, and elsewhere. — 
His son and pupil Ferdinand (1648-96) painted 
similar subjects in a kindred manner, but also 
attempted laige historical subjects by order of 
King John Sobieski of Poland, for whom he ex- 
ecu^, moreover, *The Four Elements” and 
“The Four Continents” and, after both perished 
m the flames, repeated them on a laiger scale 
About 1688 he settled at Breda, where he did 
some decorative work in the palace of King 
Wilbam HI — Jan the Younger (1654-1708), 
also son and pupil of Jan the Elder, went to 
Madrid in 16^ and acquired reputation as a 
portrait painter, but also treated historical and 
all those sublet which his father cultivated, 
and was made court painter by Charles II in 
1686. His portrait of Philip IV is in the mu- 
seum, and two mythological semes, “Psyche 
Foimd by Cupid” and “Psyche Surrounded by 
Wild Animals,” are in the Alcazar at Madrid 
— Jan Thomas (Nicolaes) (1677-1741), nephew 
and pupil of Ferdinand, was a genre painter in 
the manner of David Teniers and, through his 
villas festivals, became well known in Pans, 
whither he had gone early in life In 1704 he 
returned to Antwerp to buy his mastership 
Subsequently inheriting his uncle’s property, he 
fell into dissipation and died in want. — ^Another 
Jan van Kessel ( c 1641-90 ) , who was born 
and died at Amsterdam, painted landscapes in 
the manner of Jacob Ruysdael and Hobbema. 
Hie winter landscapes and his views of Amster- 
dam are particularly valued and may be seen in 
the museums at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, Darmstadt, and in the Old Pinakothek at 
Munich — ^Theodobus van Kessel (cl620-^), 
engraver and etcher, bom in Holland, settled at 
Antwerp in 1652 and is known by etchmgs after 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Titian, Guido Reni, and 
others. Tliese last two Van Keseels were prob- 
ably not related to the Antwerp family 

KES^TEB, Paul (1870- ). An Ameri- 

can dramatist, a brother of Vaughan Kester 
He was bom at Delaware, Ohio. He is author 
of Tales of the Real Gypsy (1897) , of verse, 
and of the following plays: The Countess Rou- 
dine, with Minnie Maddera Fiske, The Cousin 
of the King, with Vaughan Kester; What 
Dreams May Come; Eugene Ahram; Lamar 
(1893), The Musketeers (1808); Guy Manner- 
mg (1898); Sweet Nell of Old Drury (1900), 
When Knighthood teas in Flower (1901), from 
the novel of Charles Major, Queen Fiametta 
(1902) , The Cavalier (1902), with George Mid- 
dleton from G W. Cable’s novel; Dorothy Ver- 
non (1903) , Mademoiaelle Mars U903) ; Fnend 
Hannah (1906) ; Don Quixote (1908) ; Lily, the 
Bill Topper (1910). Among the notable actors 
and actresses who have starred in his plays are 
Madame Modjedia, Alexander Salvini, Madame 
Janauschek, Julia Neilson and Fred Terry, Ada 
Rehan, Julia Marlowe, E H. Sothem, Annie 
Russell, Marie Tempest. 

KESTER, Vaughan (1869-1911). An Amer- 
ican novelist, brother of Paul Kester, bom at 
Kew Brunswick, N. J, and educatiri in the 
public schools of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and lender 
a tutor. He made story-writing and miscella- 
neous literary work his profession, and was on 
the staff of the Cosmopolitan magazine. His 
novel The Prodigal Judge (1911) is notable for 
its whimsical humor and for the faithfulness of 
its local (Southern) charaeterizaiion. Other of 
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his writings include : The Manager of the B.d A 
( 1901 ) ; The Fortunes of the Landraya ( 1005 ) ; 
John o’ Jamestown ( 1907 ) ; and, posthumoudy 
published. The Just and the Unjust (1912) and 
The Hand of the Mighty, and Other Stories 
(1918), which contains a sketch of the author 
by Paul Kester. 

XESTNEB, Augusts Scheubeb. See 
Sciieubeb-E^estneb, Auguste 

KBS^TBEIj. One of the smallest of the true 
falcons or “noble” birds of prey (Falco tinnun- 
cuius), scarcely more than a foot in length and 
the commonest of all the British Accipitres. It 
is widely distributed in the Old World, occur- 
ring m Asia and north Africa as well as in 
nearly all Europe, where it occurs in a number 
of well-dcOned subspecies It is nearly related 
to the common sparrow hawk of America, which 
it resembles in color and habits as well as in 
size. The general color is brick red above, bulf, 
fawn, or rufous beneath, everywhere marked 
with black, and with the head and rump bluish 
gray The sexes differ markedly in color, the 
female tending towards rusty brown, and the 
male tow'ards ashy gray Like all true falcons, 
the kestrel is a strong flier, but it is easily dis- 
tinguished from other falcons and hawks by its 
habit of hovering in one spot for some time, 
sustaining itself by the rapid movement of the 
wings. Wlien doing this, it always keeps its 
lu'ad to the wind, whence has arisen one of its 
popular names, windhover. Like the sparrow 
Im^vk, the kestrel is a very useful bird, its 
principal diet being mice and insects, in the 
di'struetion of which it renders real service to 
the farmers. It occasionally captures small 
birds and can be trained to do so, but its use 
in falconry w'as always confined to the lower 
classes, among whom the use of the larger 
falcons was forbidden. For this reason the 
name “kestrel” came to be applied as a term of 
contempt The nest is made in hollow trees, in 
crevices of cliffs, or even in deserted crows’ nests, 
and the eggs are usually about five in number, 
creamy white, more or less spotted with brown. 
See Plate of Falcons and Falconry. 

KESWICK, k^z^k A market town in Cum- 
bi^rland, England, at the northern extremity of 
Derwentwater, and at tiie foot of Skiddaw 
Mountain, 22 miles south-southwest of Carlisle 
(Map: England, C 2) It is a favorite tourists’ 
resort, a centre of picturesque scenery, and con- 
tains the residence of Southey (Greta Hall), 
also his burial place, and a museum of natural 
history Silver, lead, and zinc ores are mined, 
and hfeswick is well knoivn for its manufactures 
of lead ])encils. The town owns its water and 
electnc-lighting supplies. Pop , 1901, 4461 ; 
1911, 4403. 

KETCH (from Turk, q&iq, qaiq, boat). A 
small sailing vessel of 50 to 300 tons, formerly 
quite common in the Mediterranean, but now 
not so much used Ketches had two masts, both 
square-rigged; the mainmast, very much higher 
than the after mast, was placed very nearly in 
the centre of the vessel, and the great spread of 
after canvas was balanced by large and numer- 
ous fore and aft sails forward. The ketch was 
at one time a favorite yachting rig and was also 
much used for bomb vessels, the clear forward 
deck being most convenient for mounting a 
mortar. 

KETCH, Jack The popular name for a pub- 
lic hangman, derived from John Ketch, an En^ 
lioh executioner notorious in the seventeentii 


century. The name is also referred to Jacquet^ 
a former holder of the manor of lybum. 

KETCHIKAET, kSch’I-k&n^ A port of entry 
at the south boundary of Alaska, 600 miles 
north of l^attle (Map: Alaska, 0 8). It had 
a population of 1613 in 1910 Apart from its 
stirring business activity, it is an important 
place, as by law it is an obligatory port of 
call for all ships engaged in trade in southeast 
Alaska. It is a modem city, with electricity 
and other conveniences, churches, schools, banks, 
etc. Ketchikan is the commercial centre of 
transportation and of trade for the adjacent re- 
gions and mining districts. Among these is the 
rich and productive copper region of Prince of 
Wales Island. The adjacent native village 
(pop., 154) has a government school The cli- 
mate is unusually mild in winter, December, 
with an average temperature of 26®, being the 
only month bidow freezing The rainfall is very 
heavy, exceeding 150 inches annually 

KETEL, ka'tel, Cobnbxis (1548-1616). A 
Dutch painter, born at Gouda He was a pupil 
for a very short time of Anthonie van Montfort 
at Delft and then went to Paris and worked at 
Fontainebleau. Afterward he went to Englan d 
(1573) and painted a numlier of portraits at 
the court. In 1581 he settled at Ams^rdam, 
vrhere his principal work, a “Banquet of Marks- 
men” (1588), is preserved in the Rijks-Museum. 

KETONES (apocopated from acetone, from 
acct‘Xc, from Lat. acetum, vinegar), or Acetones 
A large and important class of carbon com- 
pounds that are in many respects similar to the 
aldehydes. While the aldehydes (qv.) are 
characterized by the carbonyl group C50 to which 
one hydrogen atom and some hydrocarbon radicle 
are attached, and while most organic acids are 
characterized by the carbonyl group CO to which 
one hydroxyl group (OH) and some hydrocar- 
bon radicle arc attached, the ketones contain a 
carbonyl group to which tuo hydrocarbon radi- 
cles are attached. If R and R' stand for any 
hydrocarlion radicles, like methyl (CH*) or 
ethyl (CaH,), the following formulas represent 
respectively the structure of any aldehyde, any 
organic acid, and any ketone. 


H OH R 



An aldehyde An aoid A ketone 

For example, ordinary aldehyde, acetic acid, and 
acH;tone (the simplest ketone) are represented 
respectively by the following stmctural formulas; 


H 

OH 

CH, 

do 

do 

<jo 

ck. 

ck 

dus 

Ordinary 

aldehsrde 

Aoetio aotd 

Acetone 
(a ketone) 


Just as aldehydes are obtained from primary 
alcohols by oxidation, so are ketones produced 
by the oxidation of secondary alcohols (See 
Alcohols ) In either case the oxidatum con- 
sists in the removal of two hydrogen atoms from 
the alcohol molecule Thus, normal propyl 
alcohol, CH,CH,CH,OH, yields CH,CH..OHO 
(propionic aldehyde), while iso-propyl alcohol, 
CH,.CH(OH).CH„ yields CH,.COCH, (acetone). 
One of the general methods employed for the 
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preparation of ketones consists in heating the 
calciuin or barium salts of organic acids. Ilius, 
acetone may be prepared by distilling calcium or 
barium acetate (See Acetone.) From the 
higher fatty acids ketones may be obtained di- 
re^y by heating the acids with phosphoric an- 
hydride Thus, heptylic acid may be directly de- 
composed, according to the following equation: 

2CWEi,C<X)H«C*Hu CO.Cyaii + (X)i + BM) 

Heptylio amd E^hezyi-lEetone 

Ketones may also be prepared by the Grignard 
reaction (qv.) 

Like the aldehydes, ketones are capable of 
combining with acid sodium sulphite, with hy- 
drocyanic acid, with hydrazine derivatives (like 
phenyl hydrazine), etc, and precisely as in the 
case of ^dehydes, two chlorine atoms may be 
readily substituted for the oxygen of the car- 
bonyl group, by the action of phosphorus jienta- 
chloride ^us, acetone may be transformed 
into di-chloro-propane, according to the follow- 
ing reaction 

CH, CH, H- PCU=CH, (Xn, CH. -f P(X^ 

Acetone Di-diiloro^rc^iane 

The most important difference between the alde- 
hydes and the ketones consists in the fact that, 
while the former are readily oxidized to acids 
whose molecules contain the same number of 
carbon atoms as the aldehydes, the molecule of 
a ketone is split up, on oxidation, so that com- 
pounds of simpler structure, ie, containing a 
smaller number of carbon atoms, are obtained. 
Thus, acetone (3 carbon atoms) breaks up into 
acetic acid (2 carbon atoms) and carbon dioxide 
(1 carbon atom), according to the following 
equation 

CT, CO CH, -f 00 OH + (X>» + HiO 

Aootone Aoetio acid Caiboii 

dionde 

If at least one of the hydrocarbon radicles 
composing the molecule of a ketone belongs to 
the benzene senes, the ketone is called an aro- 
mattG ketone Thus, benzophenono, C«Hs CO G«H„ 
which may be obtained by heating the c^cium 
salt of benzoic acid, is an aromatic ketone. 
The physical and many of the chemical proper- 
ties pcH'uliar to a given ketone depend, of 
course, not only on the charactenstic carbonyl 
group (CO), but also on the nature of the 
radicles to which that group is attached See 
Alde hydes 

KETTELEB, kSt'tc-lSr, Clemens August, 
Bason von (1853-1900). A German diplomat, 
bom at Potsdam and educated for the army. 
Upon reaching the grade of second lieutenant 
he resigned his commission to enter the diplo- 
matic corps. In the same year (1882) he went 
as a student interpreter to China and in 1883 
as Councilor of State distingui^ed himself in 
the disturbances of that year in Canton After 
being Consul at Tientsin, in 1892, he became 
Secretary of the German Legation at Washing- 
ton (1893) Three years afterward, having 
married an American, he was named Minister 
to Mexico, whence he returned to CSiina in 1899 
as Plenipotentiary at Peking During the Boxer 
rebellion of the following year, Ketteler, who 
was an excellent Chinese scholar, represented 
the diplomats of the other countries. On June 
20 he started for an interview with the govem- 
mant and was shot in his sedan chair by a 
C hinese offic er. 

JUSTTELEB, Wilhelm Emanuel, Babon 


VON (1811-77). A German Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic and Ultramontane leader. He was 
bom at Monster, Prussia, and was educated by 
the Jesuits at Brieg in Switzerland, then studied 
law at Gottingen, Berlin, Munich, and Heidel- 
berg, and entered the civil service at Mdnster, 
but suddenly changed his course and began the 
study of theology. He was ordained m 1844 
and was a prominent member of the Frankfort 
Parliament (1848). In 1850 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Mainz. The object of his life 
was to gain for the Church absolute freedom 
from state control; he therefore opposed Bis- 
marck and the Hohenzollems with unremitting 
energy At the Vatican Council he voted 
against the declaration of papal infallibility, 
but on its pronouncement submitted to it imme- 
diately and even defended the new dogma m sev- 
eral pastoral letters Henceforth he assumed 
tiie leadership of the Ultramontane party in 
its contest with the German Empire, advocating 
a policy of unconditional resistance to the 
state’s legislation in connection with ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs (See Kfltubkampf ) He wrote 
Fretheti, Autontai und Ktrche (7th ed , 1802) ; 
D%e toahren Orundlagen des reltgxoeen Frtedena 
(1868) , Dae allgemetnc Konzd und eeine Bedeu- 
tung fur unsere Zeit (5th ed , 1869) , Ihe Katho- 
liken im deutschen Reichc (.5th ed, 1873) , Der 
Kulturkampf gegen die katholteche Ktrche, etc. 
(1874) 

EET^TEBINO. A market town in North- 
amptonshire, England, 14 miles northeast of 
Northampton (l^p* England, F 4) It has 
11 on-ore quarries, blast furnaces, and manufac- 
tures boots and shoes, brnshes, clothing, and 
agricultural tools The large and handsome 
parish church of St. Peter and St Paul has a 
tower dating from 1450, and there is a fine town 
hall with corn exchange Modem buildings in- 
clude a free library, hospitals, and Victoria 
Hall Kettering has a free grammar school 
and owns its water works. Pop, 1901, 28,653; 
1911, 29.972 

KET^IXEDBTTM'. A metallic kettle or 
basin, made of copper or brass, with a head of 
vellum, which is lapped over an iron nng and 
fitted outside of the kettle By means of screws 
the head may be tightened or loosened The 
drums are played by means of a mallet covered 
with felt or leather. By means of the screws 
the instruments can be tuned In modern or- 
chestras there are generally three kettledrums, 
tuned in the tonic, dominant, and suhdominant 
Modem composers require the kettledrums to 
change their tones within the same movement 
and often without many bars of rest To en- 
able the performer to meet these requirements, 
Richard Ludwig, of Leipzig, invented a kettle- 
drum which in very short time can be tuned 
to any interval. Instead of turning each in- 
dividual screw the performer turns only one 
large one, by means of which all the others are 
operated The larger of the two drums is 
tuned in F, the smaller in Bb. By means of a 
pedal any interval withm a perfect fifth can be 
obtained; so that the larger drum can produce 
all tones between F and c, and the smaller all 
tones between Bb and f, giving the performer 
the possibility of producing anv chromatic inter- 
val between F and f . The chief use of the kettle- 
drum is to emphasiae rhythmic figures. Consult 
P. de Lav eraifere, La Umhale (Paris, 1913). 

KETTIiEDBtrM. A temi which used to be 
employedr-and still is, perhaps — ^to describe a 
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social gathering, a sort of afternoon tea, and 
generally a gathering of women. This latter 
use of the word is said to have ongmated in 
the British army in India. It sometimes hap- 
pened in the emergencies of camp life that in an 
entertainment given by officers and their wives 
there was a lack of requisite furniture, so that 
the heads of kettledrums were made to serve in 
place of tables to hold the cups of tea. Hence, 
by metonymy, the article used gave name to the 
occasion on ^^hich it was used 

XETT’S BEBEI/IilON. A popular outbreak 
which to«ik place in Norfolk, England, in 1649, 
under the leadership of Robert and William 
Kett, hnithers They are mentioned as a tanner 
and a mercer, living in Wymondham, Norfolk, 
but both were landholders of consequence, Rob- 
ert holding the manor of Wymondham, besides 
other lands He was the chief leader of the 
revolt, although assisted by William and two 
other brothers Tlie rising began at Attlebor- 
ough on June 20, 1549, with the destruction of 
the fences and hedges inclosiug the common 
lands of Haipfiam and Attleborough belonging 
to the manor of Wilby; but the Kett brothers 
were not drawn into it until the 9th of July 
Having aecepted the command, Robert Kett led 
the insurgents to Norfolk, establishing a camp 
on Mousehold Heath near bv, where his forces 
incieast^d to the numiicr of 16,000 men He 
inaintaiiied excelbuit older, establisliing his tri- 
bunal under an oak triv, winch long bore the 
name of Kelt’s Oak Tlicre the deli^gates of 21 
hundieds of Norfolk and one liundred of Suffolk 
met and drew up a petition of their gntwanccs, 
which was sent to the Privy (’ouiicil in London 
From this petition it is c»\ideiit that the revolt 
vas chiefly diiected against the inclosures of 
the roinmon land and the coiiscHjnont eviction of 
the teiifintry, all of which was being done cen- 
tral v to eustom and t«) laws recently cnac^tcMl 
by Parliament The petition also contained 
moderate demands for the redressal of other 
feudal u longs, one of whieh specified that all 
bondmen be made frc»e. On August I Kett cap- 
tured >kOifolk, ])utting to rout a force of 2500 
men sent to its ri'scue llie revolt was finally 
Hupprc*8sed by a fon*e under the Earl of War- 
\Mtk, in a l)lood\ battle at Dussindale, in which 
more than 5.500 of the insurgents were killed. 
He gained this victory through a force of Ger- 
man lan/knechts, whose firearms the insurgents 
were unable to withstand Both of the Ketts 
were captured and suffered death on the gallows 
Consult Uupsel, Kett's Uebellxon (London, 1850), 
and Clayton, Robert Kett and the Norfolk Rts- 
xng (ih, 1912) 

BaSTTJPA^ k^tc35/pii. A fishing owi of the 
Oriental genus Kctvpa: specifically the Javan 
one {Ketupa jat'anenme). Other species are 
commonly known from Asia Minor to southern 
China. All are large tufted owls, with the feet 
naked of feathers, and the talons large, strong, 
and roughened, in adaptation to the cati’hmg of 
living fish and crabs, upon which this genus 
mainly feeds, though birds and small mammals 
are also taken 

KEUH-FOW, kylio'fou'. A city in China 
See Kiuh -Fow 

ESTOl, kf'A. Sec Boonaz-Kiirui. 

XETTKA (k6-fi^&) LAKE, or Cbooked Lake. 
A Y-shaped lake, lying partly in Steuben and 
partly in Yates County, west-central New York 
(Map: New York, C 6). The stem and the 
branches lie in narrow A’alleys formed by hills. 


All of the branches are singularly uniform in 
their width, the two northern arms being about 
% mile wide, and the main stem about I mile 
wide. Much of the scenery from the lake and 
fhe shores is very beautiful At the southern 
end of the lake, which is its head, is Hamraonds- 
port (pop., 1910, 1254), and at tlie foot Penn 
Van (qv ) The waters are carried eastward 
to Senec a Lake (qv ) 

KEUPEB, koi^per (dialectic German term, 
near Coburg, for red, sand^ clay) The upper 
division of the Triassic system in Europe It 
is Te])resented in (Tcrraany by a senes of marls, 
sandstones, dolomite and gypsum beds, more 
than 1000 feet thick Jn Great Britain it in- 
cludes marls and sandstones with gypsum and 
rock salt and has a maximum thickness of about 
3000 feet Bones and footprints of the labyrin- 
thodont and saurian reptiles are found in the 
Keu pe r 

KjEiW, kii A township m Surrey, Eng- 
land, on the Thames, 6 miles west-HoutliW€»st of 
Hyde Paik Comer, London (Map London, E 5). 
It owes its celebiity to the Roval Botanic Gar- 
dens, about 270 acres in extent, with their 
famous collection of plants, native and exotic 
There are numerous conwrvatories and hot- 
houses, a palm house, an arhorefiim thrcM? mu- 
seums, a winter gardem or ti*mpeiate house, an 
American garden, a ten-storv pagoda 16.3 feet 
high, a Panthmn and a Tem]>le of Victory with 
dates and mementos of historic English battles, 
a laboratory, and the elegant North Gallery, 
containing a valuable collection of paintings of 
tropical fiowert* Tlie Botanii Gardens, cora- 
meneed by the mother of Georgt‘ III, owe much 
of their celebrity to Sir W J. Hooker (qv ) 
and Sir Josiah 1) Hooker Tliev wvro presented 
to the nation by (^ueen Victoria m 1840, since 
when the} have^lieen open to the public There 
IS also an oliservatory, used chiefly as a me- 
teorological station Kew' Palace, once the fa- 
\orite lesideiiee of George HI, is close to the 
noithem entrance The church contains an or- 
gan which once belonged to Handel; in the 
(liurch\ard are buiiod the artists Mc\er and 
GaiiislKirough Pop, 1901, 2699, 1911, 2800. 

KEWANEE, k^-wu'n^. A city in Henry 
Co, 111, .iC miles north by west of Peoria, 
on the Chicago Builington, and Quincy Rail- 
road (Map Illinois 13 3) It has a public 
librnr\ and twai paiks. (\)al is mined in the 
vicinitv, and there are extensive tube and boiler 
works, f^mploying about 4900 persons, and manu- 
factures of agricultural implements, steam- 
heating apparatus, gasoline engines, water-supply 
systems, pumps, gloves and mittens, etc Ke- 
w'aneo has adopted the commission form of 
goxeramenl. the iiiavoi and four commissioners 
lieing tdecled every four years. The water works 
are owmnl and u])cratcd by the municipality 
Pop, 1000 8382, 1010, 9307; 1914 (U. S. eat), 
13 173 10>0, 16,026 

KEWAUNEE. A city and the county seat 
of Kewaunee Co., Wis, on Lake Michigan at 
the mouth of the Kewaunee River, 37 miles east 
of Green Bav, on the Kewaunee, Green Bav, and 
Western Railroad (Map: Wisconsin, F 4) It 
IS in a fertile agricultural and dairying eountiy 
and has pea canneries, gas-engine works, agricul- 
tural implement works, planing mills, foundries, 
machine shops, etc. Kewaunet' was settled in 
1850 and was incorporated in 1882 The electric- 
light plant is owned by the city Pop., 1000, 
1773; 1910, 1830. 
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XSWSXNAWAH (kA'wS-imVaii) blttiiflW. 
4 group of conglomerates, san&tones, and lime- 
stones, with interbedded sheets of volcanic 
roc^ which outcrop in the western Lake Su- 
perior region. They belong to the upper part 
of the Algonkian, although some geologists have 
classed them wi^ the Cambrian Their maxi- 
mum thickness is about 40,000 feet. The strata, 
which appear m great force on Keweenaw Penin- 
sula and farther westward, dip below Lake Su- 
perior and come to the surface again on the 
northern shores in liOnnesota. The rich copper 
deposits of Michigan occur in this series. See 
I^iub-Gakbbian Formations; Aloonkian Systbm 

SET (AS. omp, oofge, OFries. hai, kei; prob- 
ably connected with OHG. kll, KeU, leel 
kmler, wedge, peg). A common heraldic bearing 
in the insignia of secs, seats of learning, and re- 
ligious houses, particularly such as are supposed 
to be under the patronage of St Peter. Two 
keys in saltire are frequent, and keys are some- 
times %nterlac€d or linked together at the botes, 
i.e., rings. K^s indorsed are placed side by 
side, the wards away from each other In secu- 
lar heraldry keys sometimes denote office in the 
st ate. S ee Heraldry. 

KEY. In mechanics and building any piece 
driven mto a recess provided for it between two 
pieces, for the ])urpose of holding them immov- 
ably together, is called a key. K^s are usu- 
ally taperini^ or vredge-shaped and are com- 
monly used in machineiy to secure a wheel to 
its pinion oi axle, in anchors to prevent the 
slippmg of the sto^ in the shank, and in car- 
pentry to lock the members of a scarfed joint, 
while the crowning voussoir of an arch, which 
“locks” the arch, is called the key or keystone. 
In plastering, the hold of the plaster on the 
masonry, brickwork, or lathing, by its being 
forced into interstices, is called its key. 

MAJOR KEYS 

No. of sharps 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

« .. (CGDAEBFfof 

{(Odlft WA! <fak bhb dt Aw I* 

No offlats 12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 

MINOR KEYS 

No. of sharps 0123466 7 

.. (AEBl^CtGtDtaS 
Namesofkeysj^^^yj^ fh cfe * A Jl Ek fife 

No of flats 12 11 to 9 8 7 6 6 

KEY. In music, all the tones of any given 
scale considered collectively and in their har- 
monic rather than their mdodic relations. The 
term is not at all eynonymous with **8cale,” but 
has a much broader meaning. A scale consists 
only of single tones in melodic succession, 
whereas a key comprises not only the tones of 
the scale itself, but all chords constructed upon 
those tones. !l^h key is named after the key- 
note or tonic, i.e., the lowest tone of the soaie 
bdonging to that key. There are as many k^ 
as there are scales, i.e,, 12 major and 12 minor. 
The major and minor scales differ in the position 
of the semitone — ^the former having this semi- 
teme between the third and fourth, the latter 
between the second and third degrees. The semi- 
tone leading into the octave, and knowm as the 
leadimg Ume, is common to both major and minor 
•eaks and is found between the seventh and 
ei|^th degrees. For the major scales the one 
b^pnning on G is regarded as the fundamental 
mSuA, Because all the tones iqipear without any 
dmunatic alteration, it is also called the fiaturol 


scale. This is really a misnomer, since all major 
scales are exactly alike as regards the suoo^ 
sion of tones and semitones; there is only a dif- 
ference in pitch. The only reason w% this 
siaJe 18 called natural is that on instruments 
having a keyboard all the tones are played on 
the white keys, while all other scales require 
the use of a number of black keys. For instance, 
if the major scale is begun on 1) the F must be 
sharpened, so as to preserve the semitone be- 
tween the third and fourth degrees, for the 
same reason the C must aUo be ^arpened. 
Among tiie mmor keys that of A bears the same 
relation to all the others as the key of G boars 
to the other major keys. Every composition is 
written in a definite key, which can be deter- 
mined at once by glancing at the key signature 
Instead of marking each sharp or flat required 
in the composition, it is customary to indicate 
at the beginning of a piece all the notes which 
require chromatic alteration Whether the mode 
is major or minor can generally be determined 
by the opening chord, for, as a rule, composi- 
tions begin wnth the tonic chord The keys of 
G major and A minor, requiring no chromatic 
alterations, have therefore no signature The 
numbmr of sharps or flats for the other keys is 
determined by the circle of fifths (See Tem- 
perament.) Taking the key of G, whose tonic 
lies a fifth above G, one sharp is required, tlic 
key of D, whose tonic lies a fifth above G, re- 
quires two sharps, etc*. The number of fiats is 
determined by proceeding from C in fifths down- 
ward The signatures of minor keys are deter- 
mined in the same manner. Since the key of 
A minor lies a minor third below the correspond- 
ing major key of G, it follows that all other 
minor keys are found a mmor third below the 
corresponding major keys, llie following is a 
complete table of all the key signatures 

The keys printed in 
capitals are the only 
8 9 10 11 12 ones in practical use. 

^ 2 JI? Owing to the equal 

AS Eh Bb F C temperament (qv.) 

® now in use for all 
instruments, enhar- 
8 9 10 11 12 monie changes cause 

e| tg f» ^(d) ^(ft) difficulty. On 

F C Q D A keyed instruments, 

4 3 2 1 0 pianoforte or 

organ, the tones Fg 
and Gb R76 identical, being both played on 
'the si^e key. It is therefore immaterial for 
•such instruments whether a piece is written 
in F# or Gb. It certainly is much simpler to 
write in Db with only five flats than in the en- 
harmonic key of eg with seven sharps. In the 
above tables the keys printed in smaB letters 
are such as correspond to those in large letters 
above or below. They are given only to show 
that by going through the circle of fifths we 
again come to the starting point. 

Just as the several tones of a scale bear a 
certain relationship to one another, so there 
exists also a similar relationship among the 
keya A relative or parallel k^ is a minor key 
having the same signature as its oorreapemding 
major key or vice versa. Thus, C major and A 
minor, G minor and Eb major, A major and Ft 
minor, are relative or parallel keys. Related 
km are those whose tonic tones stand in some 
relation to one another. G and F are closdy 
related to G because the tonic of the former kqy 
is the fifth above, that of the latter key the 
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fiftli below G. Remote or extreme keys are those 
whose tonic tones stand in no or some very dis- 
tant rdation to one another. Bee Majob; 
Mu^ob, Modes, Tonality. 

In another sense the word “key” is used to de- 
note a series of levers composing the keyboard 
of keyed mstruments. In the pianoforte these 
kcgrs are manipulated }jy the fingers. Th^ cause 
the hammers to strike the strings The organ 
has a similar set of keys, which open valves for 
the passage of the wind into the pipes. There is 
also a set of keys manipulated by the feet and 
called pedal. In the instruments of the wood- 
wind class the levers lying on the outside of the 
tube and covering the air holes are also called 
keys. They differ from the valves of brass in- 
struments, which latter are inside of the tube. 
SeeKEYBOABD; Valve 

KEY, k§. Sib Asttjgt Ooofeb (1821-88). A 
distinguish^ British naval officer, son of the 
surgeon Charles Aston Key He was bom in 
Ijondon and entered the navy in 1833. He served 
with distinction on the South American Station 
(1844-46), in the Baltic during the Crimean 
War (made CB in 18.^5), and in China in 1867 
In 1858 he w^as appointed a member of the com- 
mission of national defense, and in 1863 cap- 
tain of the gunnery ship Excellent and super- 
intemdent of the R^al Na^al College In 1866 
(then a rear admiral) he lieeaine director of 
naval ordnance. In 1872 he organized and was 
made president of the new Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich and in 1873 was made a K.C.B. 
and a vice admiral lie was commander in chief 
on the North American and West Indian Station 
in 1876 and became admiral in 1878 and senior 
naval lord of the Admiralty and G B in 1882. 
For nearly a quarter of a century he took a 
leading part m shaping the policy of the British 
navy, in training its personnel, and in develop- 
ing its mat^ficl 

KEY, k?, David McKendbee (1824-1900) 

An American jurist and cabinet officer, bom in 
Greene Co, Tenn. He graduated at Hiawassec 
College in 1850, was admitted to the bar, and 
in 1853 liecame a resident of Chattanooga. He 
opposed the secession movement in Tennessee 
and rendered valuable aid to Andrew Johnson, 
but, unlike him, after the secession of the State, 
he joined the Confederate army and served 
throughout the war in the Forty-third Tennessee 
Regiment, of which he liecame lieutcmant colonel. 
After the war he joined the Republican party, 
was a prominent member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1870, and in 1875 was ap- 
pointed to succeed Andrew Johnson in the United 
States Senate, where he served until 1877. He 
was then defeated for rcndection, but in the same 
year was appointed Postmaster-tleneral in Presi- 
dent Hayes’s cabinet. In 1880 President Hayes 
appointed him United States district judge for 
the eastern and middle district of Tennessee, 
from which position he retired in 1894. 

KEY, kl, Ellen (Karolina Sofia) (1849- 
1026). A Swedish social and ethical wrriter, of 
international importance. The daughter of Emil 
Key and his wife, n^ Countess Posse, she wras 
bom at “Sundsbolm,” Smfiland, of a family of 
landed ^try and statesmen m which strains 
of Scottish and Englisli blood were blended. She 
was educated at home and became in her twen- 
tieth vear the secreta^ of her father, a m^- 
ber of the Riksdag. 1mm 1870 on she was a 
contributor to periodioals, on literary, historical, 
and sooiologiciu subjects. Her father’s fortune 


lost, she became a teacher in a private school, 
and in addition to teaching from 1880 to 1809 
she was constantly writing and lecturing at the 
People’s Institute at Stockholm and elsewhere 
Fr(»n 1899 to 1910 she lived much abroad, the 
success of her books afterward enabling her to 
make a permanent country home for herself in 
Sweden. An ardent feminist, with views of love 
and marriage that startle the conventional and 
with convictions on the sex rdations that con- 
demn at certain points old moral standards, she 
was exposed to unwarranted slander ind abuse, 
which, however, was offset by the admiratiem of 
“advanced” thinkers everywhere! — among them 
Maeterlinck, Bernard Shaw, Georg Brandes, and 
Havelock Ellis. Though known primarily as a 
writer on social ethics and sex questions, she 
gained distinction in several other fields. Her 
works have bccai translated into many languages, 
the following titles indicating those which have 
appeared in English. The Century of the Child 
(1909) ; Love and Ethics (1911) , The Morality 
of Woman (1911), The Woman Movement 
(1912) ; The Torpedo under the Ark “Ihaen and 
Women” (1912); Rahel Tamhagen (1913), a 
biography. The Renaissance of Motherhood 
(1914); The Younger Generation (1914). Im- 
portant works of hers not Englished are* The 
Misuse of Woman*s Poirer (1896) . Woman* s 
Psychology and Woman*s Logic (1896) , Life- 
Lines (1903-06). For some bibliographical and 
much general information, consult the brief bic^- 
raphy, L. N. Hamilton, Ellen Key: Her Life and 
her Work (StocJcholm, 1904; Eng trans.. New 
York, 1913), and Nordtsk Familjehok, vol. xiii 
(Stockholm, n d.). 

KEY, Ernst Axel Henbik (1832-1901). 
A Swedish anatomist, bom in SmAland He 
studied at Lund, became assistant surgeon at the 
Seraphim Hospital in Stockholm (1858), and 
studied pathology and histology in Germany 
under Rcbultzc and Virchow He was professor 
of pathological anatomy in the Caroline Institute 
of Stockholm (1862-97), of which he was for 
many years rector. In 1882 he became a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Ijower House Key edited 
Kordiskt medicinskt Arkiv (1869 et seq.), and 
the valuable collection, Ur vdr tide forskning 
(1872-80), and wrote: Studien in der Anatoime 
des Kervensy stems vnd des Bindegewehcs (2 
vols 1875-76), which won him the Montyou 
prize from the French Academy. He also wrote 
on the history of Swedish m^icine, especially 
ophthalmology (1892); and Till kirurgiens his- 
totia % Sverige (1897) 

KEY, ke, Francis Scott (1780-1843). A 
lawyer, bora m Frederick Co., Md., Aug. 9, 1780, 
not^ in American letters as the author of *^e 
Star-Spangled Banner ” Key was a graduate of 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. He prac- 
ticed law at Fredericdc, Md., in 1801, and later 
removed to Washington, where he became dis- 
trict attorney of the District of Columbia. In 
1814, during the attack of the British on Balti- 
more, he went on an errand, under a flag of 
truce, to the British fleet, but was denned while 
the bombardment of Foit McHenry, the defense 
of Baltimore, was taking place. He watered 
the progress of the fight from the Britidii ship 
during toe night and in the moniing, seeing 
Stars and Stripes still' waving tnumphim^, 
composed his famous song. This was at once 

f printed and became almost instantly popular, 
t was Buim to the tune “Anacreon in Heaven,” 
and is to-£y perhaps the favorite heroic soi^ 
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of America. By general order it ia the national 
air in the army and navy, Star-Spaimled 

Banner” was printed, with other poems by Key, 
in 1857, the volume as a whole adding nothing 
to his reputation Consult: J. T. Brooke, Sketch 
of the Character of the Ijate Francis Scott Key 
(Cmcinnati, 1843) ; F. S. Key*Smith, Francis 
Scott Key, with a Glimpse of his Ancestors 
(Washington, 1909), id, Francis Scott Key, 
Author o/ the Star-Spangled Banner, What Else 
he Was, and Who (ib., 1911). 

KET, Thomas Hewitt (1799-1876). An 
Engbsh classical scholar, liom in London. He 
graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1821, and studied medicine at Cambridge and at 
Guy’s Hospital, London In 1824 he was called 
to the chair of mathematics in the University of 
Virginia, then m its infancy. Ill health com- 
pelled his return to England m 1827. In 1828, 
when the University of l^ondon was founde<l, he 
accepted the chair of Latin there and held it 
until 1841 From 1842 until his death he was 
professor of comparative grammar in the same 
institution and at the same time served as head 
master of Hie preparatory school connected with 
University College; he had been joint head mas- 
ter of the school from 1832. As a philologist, he 
produced numerous pamphlets containing essays 
and reviews, and a controversial argument on 
Donaldson’s Varronianus He contributed to the 
Penny Cyclopwdia and the Joinnal of Education. 
In 1840 he published a Latin Grammar on the 
System of Crude Forms (by “crude forms” he 
meant uninflected forint, word stems, he bor- 
rowed this device from the tc'aching of Hanskrit 
grammar ) His other works include Philological 
Essays (18(58) and Language Its Origin and 
Development (1874), in which he advocatinl the 
onomatopoetic theorv of the origin of language. 
His best energies were gi\en to the construc- 
tion of a Latin-Enghsh Dictionary (1888), which 
was published, after his death, m an unAnished 
state, bv the (Cambridge liuivcrsity l^ess. Con- 
sult Hicks, T flewitt Keg (Cambridge, 1893). 

KET030AJtD. A frame containing a set of 
keys, placc'd in the front part of the pianoforte 
or organ The word is also applied to the keys, 
or digitals, taken eolleetnely. The natuial keys 
are of wood covered with wdiite ivory, and the 
raised keys, touched to produce sharps and flats, 
are blocks of dtiony or other hard black wood. 
The inllueiice of the keyboard upon the develop- 
ment of modern music is important. The earli- 
est keyboard of which wc have record was that* 
of the hydraulic or water organ, a Greek inven- 
tion of the second century. In this the keys, 18 
in number, were all level Strange to say, the 
principle of the balanced key, which had to be 
rediscovered in the seventeenth century, was then 
well knowm. Our modern chromatic keyboard 
was in use as early as 1361, though the keys 
were so large that they had to be struck with 
the fist. Their width was, however, gradually 
lessened, and in the spinet made by Pasi, of 
Modena, in 1490 (the earliest instrument of this 
dass), and in the organ of St. Blaise at Bruns- 
wick (1499), the compass was approximately 
that of our present keyboard In most of 
early instruments the natural notes are black 
and the sharps and flats white. Several attempts 
have been made to re-form the keyboard The 
principal objection to all rearrangements is the 
fact that there is a mass of beautiful music 
written for the modem pianoforte which could 
imt be adapted to an inrtniment with a differ- 


ently arranged keyboard. Seo Clavxohobd; 
Fingee Boabd, Habpsiguobd, Sfinibt; Teh- 

P EBAMENT ; VlBGlNAI.. 

KEYEI^ k6z, Chables Bollin (1864- ). 

An American geolomst. Bom at Des Moines, 
Iowa, he graduated from the State University of 
Iowa in 1887, and took his Ph.D. at Johns Hop- 
kins in 1892 He assisted on the United Stat^ 
Geological Survey (1889-90), was paleontologist 
of Missouri (1899-02) and assistant geologist 
of Iowa (1892-94), directed the Missouri Geo- 
logical Survey (1894-97), and served as presi- 
dent of the Hew Mexico State SdiQpl of Mines 
(1002-06). After 1890 he was a consulting 
mining engineer and was interested in various 
mining opeiations. His publications include 
Geological Foimations (1802) , Coal Deposits of 
Iowa (1893), Organisation of Geological Sur- 
veys (1894), Paleontology of Missowt (1894), 
Maryland Granites (1895) , Origin and Classifi- 
cations of Ore Deposits (1900) , Genesis of Lahe 
V alley Silver Deposits (1907) , OsarL Lead and 
Zinc Deposits (1900), Deflation (1010), Mid- 
Continental Eolation (1011), Annotated Bib- 
liography of Jotca Geology (1913) 

XEYES, Euwabd Lawrence (1813-1 ''21) 
An American surgeon, son of Gen. E D Keyes 
He was bom at Charleston, S C, graduated at 
Yale in 1863 and from the medical department 
of New York University in 1866, and studiisl in 
Pans for a time He became surgeon to so\eral 
New York hospitals and from 1869 to 1890 was 
a member of the faculty of the Bellevue Hospi- 
tal Medical College. He published A Praetual 
Treatise on the Surgical Diseases of the Genito- 
urinary Organs, with W H Van Buien (1874, 
2d rev. ed , by E. L Ke}cs ami K L Keves, dr , 
1905); Tonic Treatment of St/philts (1877, lev 
ed, i89(>) , The Venereal Disiascs (1880) , Sur- 
gery of the Kidneys, the Bladder, and the Gcnt- 
taham the Male (1005) 

KEYES, Emerson Willard (1828-97). An 
American lawyer and educator born at James- 
town, N. Y In 1848 he graduated from the 
State Normal School at Albany 11c was deputy 
superintendent of public instruction of New 
York in 1857-65 and acting supermtimdent in 
1861-62. Admitted to the bar in 1862, in 1865 
lie became deputy superintendent of the banking 
department of New York State, from 1870 tti 
1873 he served as State bank examiner, and 
from 1882 to bis death he was chief clerk of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) board of education He as- 
sisted in framing the educational sections in the 
charter of Greater New York and published 
Keio York Court of Appeals Reports (1867-69) , 
History of Savings Banks in the United States 
(1876-78) , Hew York Code of Public Instruc- 
tion (1870); Jjaios of Nero Yoik Relating to 
C ommon Schools 

KEYES, Erasmus Darwin (1810-95). An 
American soldier, bom at Brimfield, Mass. He 
graduated at West Point m 1832 and was on 
duty m Charleston harlior, S. C., during the uul- 
liffeation excitement of that year. He was en- 
gaged m garrison duty or on frontier service 
aj^iinst the Indians until the outbreak of tbe 
Civil War. when he was made colond of the 
Eleventh Infantry and sent to New York to 
organize an exp^ition for the relief of Fort 
Pickens. On May 17, 1861, he was made briga- 
dier ^eral of volunteers, and on July 21 took 
in the first battle of Bull Run. During tlie 
Peninsular campaign he commanded the Fourth 
Army Corps a^ was engaged in its chief ac- 
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tions. llu resip^ed in 1864. He published F%fty 
Yearn* Obseroatton of Men and Events, C%v%l and 
M ilitary (1884). 

KEYHOLE LIMPET. A limpet of the 
genus Fissurella, a shell allied to the ordinary 
limpet (q.y.), but differing in that the apex is 
perforated, the hole being of the shape and ap- 
pearance of an old-fashioned keyhole. In very 
young shellB the apex is entire and spiral. These 
shells are found on nearly all coasts. 

KEY ISLANDS. See Kei Islands 

KEYN ES, John Maynard. See Supplement. 

KEYNES, kftns, John Neville (1852- ). 

An English logician and economist. He was 
bom at Salisbury and was educated at Amcrs- 
ham Hall School, at University College, London, 
and at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Of both 
these colleges he was fellow and of the latter 
honorary fellow From 1884 to 1911 he served 
as university lecturer in moral science at Cam- 
bridge, being also secretary of the local exami- 
nations and lectures syndicate (1802-1910) and 
chairman of the special board for moral science 
(1906-12). After 1893 he was secretary of the 
council of the university senate and after 1010 
registrary He wrote Studies and Exercises in 
Formal Logic (1884 ; 4th ed., 1906) and Scope 
and Method of Political Economy (1801). 

KEYNOTE. In music the fundamental note 
from wliich the key takes its name. See Tonic. 

KEYPOHT. A borough in Monmouth Co., 
N. J , 22 miles (direct) south by west of New 
Yoik Citv, with which it has steamboat con- 
nection, on Haritan Bay and cm the (Vntral 
Kail road of New Jersey (Map New Jersey, 1) 
3). It IS a summer rc*sort and contains a public 
library, a high school, and Beach Park. There 
are iiinnufactories of rubber goods, sewing ma- 
chine's, and wagons, and oyster ami clam inter- 
ests. The water works and sewage system arc 
owned by the borough Pop., 1900, 3413; 1910, 
3554. 

KEYS, Power of the (Lat. clamum potestas ) . 
A theological term which denotes the supreme 
authority of the (Church. It is prominently rep- 
resented by two golden keys in the insignia of 
the Pope, considered as the successor of St. 
Peter, to whom Christ said: “1 will give unto 
tliee the keys of the kingdom of heaven” (Matt 
xvi. 10). In the early fathers it usually means 
the authority to forgive sins. Writers on canon 
law generally distinguish lietween the poteMas 
ordinis and the potestas junsdictionis. The 
former relates to the pnestly powers inherent 
in the clergy by virtue of their ordination, e.g., 
the power to offer the sacrifice of the mass The 
latter relates to Church government, whether 
it be the care and discipline of the parish priest 
or the universal sway of the sovereign pontiff 
In its fullness (the plenitude potestatis) the 
power of jurisdiction, including executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial functions, resides only in 
fhe Pope, but in a more or less limited way it 
mav be exercised by patriarchs, primates, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and priests. Constant evidence 
of the authority of the hierarchy is shown in the 
administration of discipline through the sacra- 
ment of penance. 

Protestants hold a different view of the pas- 
sage in the Gospel of Matthew and understand 
that whatever power the keys there tymbolize 
was conferred upon the Church as a whole and 
is to be exercised by the ministry and laity to- 
gether. It is h^d to include both doctrine and 
discipline» bat not any such thing as the sacra- 


ment of penance. A few modem critics think 
some cormption has crept into the text in Matt, 
xvi. 19, so that the original meaning is lost. 
See Penance; Discipune, Ecclesiastical 

The position of the papacy on this is stated in 
Pius TX’s constitution Pastor Mtemus, published 
at the Vatican Council of 1870. The text, with 
translation, is found in ^haff. Creeds of Chns- 
tendom, vol. ii (New York, 1877). Consult. 
Macedo, De Clamhus Petri (Rome, 1660) , Hin- 
schius, Kirch cnrecht der Kathohken und Protes- 
tanten (6 vols., Berlin, 1869-97), Baart, The 
R oman Point (Now York, 1899). 

KEYSEB, kPz?r. A city and the county seat 
of Mineral Co., W Va, 5 miles southeast of 
Piedmont, on the Potomac River, and on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Western Maryland, and 
the Twin Mountain and Potomac* railroads 
(Map* West Virginia, F 2). It is in a fruit 
and stock-raising region and has railroad ma- 
chine shops, silk and woolen mills, pottery 
works, furniture and canning factories, and stone 
quarries. Eeyser is a popular summer resort 
and contains a State preparatory school and a 
courthouse building. The commission form of 
government has been adopted Tlie water works 
arc owned by the city. Pop., 1990, 26.36; 1910, 
3705. 

KEYSEB, Cabbius jackson (1862- ) 

An American matliematician and philosophical 
writer, born at Rawson, Ohio He graduated 
from Ohio Normal I'^nivcrsity in 1883 and from 
the University of Missouri in 1892 and studied 
at the University of Michigan (1894) and at 
Columbia (Ph.D., 1901), where he had been 
tutor and instructor in mathematics since 1897. 
He taught five years in the public schools of 
Ohio and Missouri (188.5-00), at the State Sum- 
mer School. Kirksville, Mo (1802), at the State 
Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. (1892-94), 
and at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
( 1894-95) . At Columbia he bwame professor of 
mathematics in 1004 and head of the department 
in 1910, and he taught there in the summer 
sessions from 1000 to 1007 and at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1911 He became a mem- 
ber of the American board of the Uihbert Jour- 
nal, and made contributions to that and other 
pliilosophical journals. In 1914 he published 
Science and Religion: The Rational and the 
S uper-Raf tonal 

KEYSEB, Ephraim (1850- ). An Amer- 

ican sculptor He was born at Baltimore, Md., 
and studied first at the Maryland Institute, in 
which he later became instructor. Then he 
worked at the Royal Academy in Munich and, 
under Albert Wolff, at Berlin. There his life- 
size figure of “Psyche,” now in the Cincinnati 
Museum, won for him the silver medal of the 
Academy and the Michael Beerche scholarship, 
giving him a year’s study in Rome. Among his 
portrait busts are those of Cardinal Gibbons, 
Henry TTarland, Daniel Coit Gilman, and Sid- 
ney Lanier. Distinguished for imagination and 
strength are the memorial to Chester A. Arthur 
in Albany — an angel with drooping wings and 
sorrowful visage laying a palm branch on the 
sarcophagus — and the Stein Memorial in Balti- 
more. His bust of a man in the Peabody Insti- 
tute, Baltimore, deserves especial mention for 
ch aracte rization and atmosphere. 

KEYSEB, Hendrik C(»uvelibzoon db (1667- 
1621 ) . A Dutch architect and sculptor, bom at 
Utrecht. He was a pupil of Ckimelius Bloemaert 
in his native town and then studied in Paris. 
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On his return he settled in Amsierdun with 
Bloemaert (1591) and three years afterward was 
appointed city architect and sculptor. His 
works, execute mostly in the style of the Dutch 
Renaissance, include the court of the East India 
House and the Exchange at Amsterdani, the 
City Hall and the monument of William of 
Orange at Delft, the monument of Erasmus at 
Rotterdam, and the front of the Osterkirk at 
Hoorn. In these works he was assisted his 
son Pieter, and he himself erected the monu- 
m ent to Admiral Tromp at Delft. 

KETSEB, Jakob Rudolf (1803-64). A 
Norw^an historian and philologist. He was 
bom and educated at Christiania and in 1825 
received a royal fellowship and traveled for two 
years in Iceland making linguistic researches. 
In 1828 he was made docent, and in 1837 pro- 
fessor of history and statistics, in the University 
of Christiania. His writings were on the early 
history of Norway and the North, especially the 
ecclesiastical, and he edited many of the old 
Norse authors With P. A. Munch he edited, at 
government expense, Norges gamle Love indxl 
IJUHl (3 vols., 1846-49, completed by G. Storm, 
vol. iv, 1885, and E. Hertzberg, vol. v, 1895). 
His other more important works were: Om Nord- 
mamdenes Herkomsi og Folkcslegtskab (1839); 
Nordmandenea Rehgtonsforfatmng % Hedendom- 
mm (1847) ; Den norale Ktrlea Hiatorte under 
KathoUexamm ( 1850-58 ) , and the posthumous 
works, Efterladte Slrtfter (1865-67) and 
Jf orgea Il iaiorte (1865-70). 

iOEiYSEB, Nicaise DE (1813-87). A Belgian 
historical painter, l>om at Sandvliet, near Ant- 
werp. He studied at the Academy of Antwerp, 
under Jacobs and Van Br4e. He attracted at- 
tention with his first picture, ‘‘Crucifixion’* 
(1834). The “Battle of the Spurs, 1302” (1830, 
Museum at Courtrai), and “Battle of Worrin- 
gm, 1288” (1839, New Museum, Brussels), are 
distinguished for lofty conception, skill in de- 
picting the turmoil of battle, correct drawing, 
and luminous coloring. They were followed by 
historical genre scenes, treated with subtle re- 
finemmit, such as: “Emperor Maximilian Visit- 
ing Memlmg’s Studio”; “The Giaour” and “Death 
of Maria de’ Medici” (both 1845, and in the 
National Gallery, Berlin) , “Columbus and his 
Son Leaving Barcelona” ( 1852 ) ; “Court of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici” (1870) ; “Charles V Liberating 
Christian Slaves in Tunis” ( 1873, New Museum, 
Amsterdam) ; “Francis I in the Studio of Ben- 
venuto Cellini” (Fodor Museum, Amsterdam). 
He at first modeled his style after the great 
masters of the Netherlands, but showed in hia 
later period a tendency to follow the modem 
French school. An example of this kind is the 
“Massacre of the Innocents” (Museum at Ghent) . 
He also painted good portraits and in 1864r-66 
adorned the staircase of the Old Museum in Ant- 
werp with groups of Belgian artists. In 1855 
he was appoints director of the Academy at 
A ntwerp. 

JUraSEB, Peteb Dibck (1835-97). An 
American oculist. He was bom in Philadelphia, 
of Dutch ancestiy; attended Delaware College, 
and studied chemistry under Genth; and served 
^for a year as captain of volunteers in the GivU 
War, but was forced by poor health to resign. 
He spent two years at Munich, Berlin, and Jena, 
where he took his degree in medicine in 1864, 
and again entered the Federal army as assistant 
surgeon. At the close of the war he became 
eonneeted with the Philadelphia Eye and Ear 


Inflrmaiy. He became professor of ophthalmol- 
in Hie Medioo-Chiruigical College of Phila- 
ddphia in 1889 and also dean of Hiis institu- 
tion. His earlier works were on chemistry; later 
he published Report on Operatvona for Cataraot 
(1874) and other valuable papers in the same 
fi eld. 

KEYSEB, Thomas db; wrongly called Thbo- 
DOBE or Disk (c 1596-1667). A Dutch portrait 
painter He was born at AimsterdAm, the second 
son of the architect and sculptor Hendrik de 
Keyser. He was probably the pupil of Comelis 
de Voort, but he seems to have formed his style 
mostly on that of Nicolas Elias. He was at the 
height of his reputation when Rembrandt came 
to Amsterdam in 1631, and exercised a decided 
influence upon the youthful master. Keyser’s 
masterpiece, the “Burgomasters of Amsterdam 
Discussing the Reception of Marie de’ Medici,” 
is in The Hague Museum. Other paintings by 
him are in the museums of Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Brussels, The Hague, Munich, St. Petersburg 
In the National Gallery at I^ndon is a por- 
trait of “A Merchant and his Clerk” by Keyser, 
which is full of human and historical as well 
as pictorial interest. Keyser’s technique and 
characterization are masterful, and his lights 
and shadows are exquisitely suggestive of ^m- 
brandt. His groups’ genre style show portraiture 
at a hei ght surpassed by Rembrandt only. 

KEYSTONE. The central and crowning 
stone of an arch or vault, and the last to be 
set in place. Like the other voussoirs (qv.), it 
is wider at the top than at the bottom and thus 
keys the entire structure. See Abch. 

KEYSTONE STATE. Pennsylvania. See 
States, Populab Names of 

KEY WEST. A city, port of entry, and the 
county seat of Monroe Co , Fla , 90 miles north 
by east of Havana, Cuba (Map* Florida, E 7). 
It is at the south extremity of the United States, 
on Key West Island, the most westerly of the 
group of Florida Keys. The fine deep harbor 
is defended by Fort Taylor, situated on an arti- 
ficial island at the mam entrance. There are 
two lighthouses The city is on the Florida 
East Coast Railroad and on the line of a num- 
ber of steamship routes to American and West 
Indian ports. It is a beautiful place, with broad 
streets, attractive houses, and tropical gardens, 
and its pure air and mild climate have made it 
a popular winter and health resort Key West 
is an important Umted States naval station, 
with machine shops, dock, marine railway, ma- 
rine hospital, barracks, etc. Among other fea- 
tures of interest are the Hargrove Institute, 
United States Bioloncal Station, the high 
school, county courthouse and park, UniM 
States custon&ouse and post office, city hall, a 
convent, a Methodist seminary, a public library. 
United States Weather Bureau Station, a monu- 
ment to the Miune dead, and the Eastern and 
Western Martello towers. The leading industry 
IS the manufacture of cigars, which is very ex- 
tensive and is carried on mostly by Cubans 
Sponge fishing is also of importance, and the 
fre<]^ueiit shipwrecks on the iiedands offer oppor- 
tunity for a profitable wrecking business. There 
is a considerable trade in cigars, sponges, tur- 
Hes, fish, salt, fruit, vegetables, etc. The value 
of the exports m 1914 was $5,000,000, while 
that of the imports was $1,000,000. The island 
on which the city stands lies about 50 miles off 
the coast, but has been connected with tlie main- 
land by a railway built in part on the chain of 
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Idets of which Key West is the terminal, and 
in part on a stone and concrete roadway con- 
necting the islands. The purpose of this enter- 
prise, on which about $15,000,000 was expended, 
was to make possible the transfer of passengers 
and freight between Cuba and the United States 
W through cars to be transferred from Key 
West to Havana by an ocean ferry, and the 
through car line from New York to Havana was 
opened in the early part of 1916. The car ferry, 
which is capable of carrying 30 refrigerator 
cars, is pronounced the largest car ferry in exist- 
ence. This enterprise of a through car line 
between the Unit^ States and Cuba was orig- 
inated by Henry Flagler, who expended large 
sums of money in constructing the rail line over 
the ocean from the mainland to the island of 
Key West. Under a charter of 1893 the govern- 
ment is vested in a mayor, biennially elected, 
and a council. The water works are owned and 
operated by the municipalitv. Key West was 
settled in 1822, and, though unimportant for 
many years, it was in 1800 the largest city m 
the State and now ranks fourth. It was char- 
tered as a city in 1832. Key West became of 
great importance to the F^eral government 
during the Civil War and in the War with Spam 
in 1808 was the londcxvous of the North At- 
lantic R'lundron of the United States navy Pop., 
1900, 17,114, 1910, 19,945, 1914 (U. S. eat), 
JlJ.iO, 1920, 18,749 

KHABABOVSK, K9'ba-r5fsk^ formerly 
KHABABiOVKA, KaMm-r6f^a. The capital of 
tlie Maritime Pioviiice (Primorsk), Siberia, 
situated at the confluence of the Ussuri with the 
Amur. It IS the seat of the (Jovcrnor-General 
of Amur, and has a railway school, an ethno- 
graphical museum, a Chinese temjile, and a pub- 
lic garden with a munumciit to Count Muravev. 
As a terminal of the Ussun branch of the Trans- 
Sibenan Railway, Khabarovsk is a place of 
some commercial importance and carries on a 
large trade in sables. The town was founded 
in 1858 as a military station and named after 
tile Cossack Kliabarov, one of the conquerors of 
eastern Siberia It was raised to the rank of a 
town in 1880. Pop., 1911, 54,879, including a 
number of Chinese. 

KHABTJB, Ka-boor^ A river of Asiatic Tur- 
key. It rises among the Karajah Mountains in 
the Vilayet of Diarliekir, south of the sources 
of the Tigris, and flows for about 200 miles m 
a general southerly diiection until it joins the 
Euphrates at Kerkisiah. It is identified 
some authorities with the Hebrew Cbabor and 
the Araxes of Xenophon 

KH A TB AB (Kl^Sr) PASS. Another spell- 
ing for the name of a mountain defile between 
India and Afghanistan See Kuyber Pass. 

KH AIB-EP-DIN, Klr^ed-dSn^ (better Khaib 
ai.-Din). A Greek pirate, better known, with 
hi s bro ther Horuk, as Barbarossa (qv.). 

KHAKI, k&^d (Hind. kh&Li, dusty, from 
JefUik, dust) . A drab, clay, or dust-colored cloth 
of East Indian origin, first used by the British 
government for their native troops and after- 
ward for all British troops servmg abroad or 
on campaign. For a number of years after the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 it was employed 
by the United States ffoyemment for field and 
colonial service* and similarly by both France 
and Grcrmany. In the United States army the 
khaki uniform is now officiidly knovm os the 
cotton service uniform and is of a neutral olive 
drab rather than khaki color. 
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KHAUD, Ki^d (682-642). A Mbhamme- 
dan generoL He was the son of Walid, of the 
Mahzumiyyah branch of the Kuraish. At first 
he was an enemy of Mohammed, being among 
the leaders who defeated him at Uhud in 625. 
But after Mohammed had married his kins- 
woman, Maimunah, he accepted the new faith 
(629) and became Mohammed’s greatest general, 
receiving the surname Sword of Allah after his 
victory over the Bvzantines at Mutah He was 
then sent Mohammed against Mecca and 
commanded the right wing of the attack. He 
defeated the impostor Musailima and the Banu 
Hanifah after the Prophet’s death and in 633 
was made commander of the army sent by Abu 
Bekr into Mesopotamia. He defeated the Per- 
sians in the Battle of the Chains, but was then 
ordered to join forces with Amr and Abu Ubai- 
dah in l^na. After a forced march of five days 
through the waterless desert, he reached Tadmor 
(Palmyra). The first city in Syria that he 
captured was Bosra, the capital of Hauran 
(634). He then defeated the armies of Hera- 
clius at Ajnadin Fibl, or Pella (636), and 
Emeaa (635). Damascus was then branded, 
and fell in August, 635. His next great battle 
was that of the Yarmuk (August, 6.36) . Damas- 
cus had then to be besieged a second time, and 
shortly before or after it fell word came that 
Omar, for reasons that are not certain, had 
given the chief command to Abu Ubaidah 
^alid then showed his loftiness of spirit by 
continuing to serve as a subordinate without 
protest until his death, at Emesa, 642. Con- 
sult: Wellhauaen, Hktzzcn und Vorarbetten, 
vol. vi (Berlin, 1899) , De Grocje, Mdmotre mr la 
conquite de la ffyrte (Leyden, 1900) ; A. MUller, 
Der Islam, Yol i (Berlin, 1885) , Huart, Histotre 
desArahes (Pans, 1912) 

KHALIFA, k&l-Pf&, The, also known as Ab- 
DUiXAHi Ibw Setid Moiiahhed, hb'duMii^6 ’b’n 
sft-yM' m6-ham'm?d (c. 1846-99) He was the 
first to assert that Mohammed Ahmed was the 
mahdi sent to regenerate and to deliver the 
Moslem world. He became the latter’s chief 
adviser or khalifa, and on bis deathbed (1885) 
the Mahdi proclaimed him his successor In 
the 13 years of his rule he extended greatly his 
dominions in the Sudan He was defeat^ 1^ 
the British under Kitchener at Omdurman, Sept. 
2, 1898, and fled to the south with the remainder 
of his army, which was dispersed in the battle 
of Om Dcbrikat, Nov. 24, 1899, AbduUahi him- 
se lf be in g slam . 

TnTA'TTrFrAfl. See Kalkas 

KHAMA, Kfi^mft (183.5- ). A Chris- 

tianized African chief, head of the Baraangwato, 
a northern tribe of iltohuanaland In 1872 ho 
joined with Montsioa in an appeal to England 
arainst Boer encroachments. He got no imme- 
diate help, but in 1884 Becbuanaland was taken 
formally under British protection ' In 1893 he 
assisted the British South Africa Company in 
overthrowing the power of the Matabele, and 
two years later he and two other chiefs visited 
England to protest against his country being put 
under that company. As a result of their pro- 
test, all the territory north of the Molopo was 
made a native reservation, and at Khania’s re- 
quest stringent laws were passed against im- 
portation of alcohol. In 1003 he founded as a 
new capital Serowe, Bamangwato. (kinsult Mrs 
Wyndham Knight-Bruce, T/te Storff of on Jifrtoam 
Chtef (London, 1894). 

KHAlfT. See Haio. 
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XHAXSIir, kftm-i6ii^ See Sixoox. 

KHAXTI, Rdm^td. One of the peoples of 
Sh a n stock, dwelling on the Assam-Barmese frai- 
ti er. See Shanb. 

TTHAWy Klin (Pers. khAn, prince, of Tatar 
origin). 1. A title of uncertain origin, often 
home by Oriental rulers, especially in Central 
Asia. Its earliest mention is by Grego^ of 
Tours (560), who designates the chief of the 
Huns (Avars) as Ghagnus. Among Mohamme- 
dans it seems to have been lirst used in the 
thirteenth century at tlie time of the Mongol 
Genghis Khan, and it persisted down to tiie 
timo of the last Oriental ruler of Uie Crimea, 
Shahm Giray (1783). Since the time of Baya- 
zid I (1389) and Mohammed 1 (1402), the 
title has been added to the other titles of the 
Osmanh sultans It was not used by the Sel- 
juks (1037-1300). Khan is also joined to 
a personal name so as to form a composite 
word. In Shiite lands it means simply a man 
of rank, equivalent to Turkish B^^^or Bey. 
Some of the titles compounded with Khan are. 
(1) Kha-Khan, used long before the twelfth 
century to designate the Irader of the Tou-Kiou 
Turks, the Ouigurs, Mongols, Chinese (Yuen 
dynasty), and Mandshus. (2) Il-Khan (provin- 
cial khan), to indicate their inferiority to the 
Kha-Khans, used by the Mongol ruler Hulagu 
and his successors in Persia (1256-133Q). (3) 

Tar-Khau, a subaltern prince. (4) Gur-Khan 
(universal lord), used by the Turks of Kara- 
Khitay, by Tamerlane (1335-1405), and Ulug 
Beg (1447) (5) Ir-Khan, used by certain Turk- 

ish tribes The word “khanate,** for the terri- 
torial divisions of Genghis Khan’s empire, is a 
European formation Consult De Lacouperie, 
Khan, Kha-Khan, and Other Tribes (1885). 

2 llie homonym “khan” (Persian kMnah^ 
house) IB frequently applied in translations of 
Oriental texts and works on the East to unfur- 
nished inns, erected either by the government or 
private individuals for travelers, and for whose 
accommodations either no charge or a small fee 
is required See Cabavai^srbai. 

KHAmiESH, k&n^d$8h, or CAKDEISH. 
Formerly a district in the Central Division, 
Bomb^, British India, now divided into £[han- 
desh East and West. Area, 9989 (Khandesh 
East, 4550; Khandesh West, 5439) square miles. 
Pop., 1901, 1,427,382; 1911, 1,615,609. It is 
watered by the Tapti, and its extensive central 
plain fringed on the north by the Satpura Hills 
comprises a considerable area of fertile alluvial* 
soil. It raises cereals, linseed, cotton, and 
cattle. Cotton cloth go^ are manufactured. 
Almost surrounded the powerful native 
states of Hyderabad, Sind, and Baroda, it suf- 
fered greatly during the long contest between the 
Mohammedans and the Malvattas and also from 
the struggles among the rival chiefs. In 1818 
it was taken by the East India Company. The 
BhOs, a half-savage race, aggravated consider' 
ably the difficulties of the new government. 
Capitals: East Khandesh, Jalgaon; West Khan- 
d esh, D hulia 

KHAKG-HI, kftng*hA^. Emperor of China 
(1662-1722). See K’ako-HI. 

KH AyLA, KA-nS^A. See Canba 

KH AyB lN, Kftr-b5n^ See HABsm. 

KHABGBH, Kilr'gA, El (full name, With at- 
Hargah^ outer oasis). An important oasis of 
Egypt, situated about four days’ travel west 
in lat. 26** 30* N. and long 30* 40* 

aixint 220 feet above the sea and 435 miles 


by rail south of Cairo (lilap: Egypt» C 2). It 
is about 90 miles long from north to south 
and 3 miles wide on an average. The oasis con- 
tains the town of S^hargeh Tq-V ) uud several 
villsges in which antiquities may be found 
The oasis does not contain a Bingle stream, but 
is underlaid by sandstone ro<£ from which 
water is obtain^ Of late years there has been 
extensive boring, and portions of the surround- 
ing desert have been reclaimed. Pop , 1907, 
8348 Wheat, barl^, nee, and indigo are 
grown Dates are exported, the oasis containing 
over 60,000 palms. El Khargeh has been known 
si nce t he t ime of Psammeticus. 

KHABGEH, Kar*gft, El, or XHABGA. The 
chief town of the oasis of the some name in 
Upper Egypt, situated about 100 miles west of 
Thebes (Map: Egypt, C 2). It contains the 
mins of a t^ple of Ammon and several other 
ruins from the time of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans. Pop, 1 907, 5302. 

XHABUITES, kfi'rl-jlts. See Mohamme- 
dan Sects. 

XHABXOV, Kftr-k6f*. A government of 
Little Russia, bounded by tiie governments of 
Kursk and Voronezh on the north, the Province 
of the l^n Cossadfcs on the cast, Yekaterinoslav 
on the south, and Poltava on the west (Map 
Russia, E 5) Area, 21.041 square miles It 
has a fiat surface, with a general incline towards 
the south It 18 watered mostly by tributaries 
of the Dnieper and the Don The climate is 
variable, but warmer than in the central part 
of Russia The soil is mostly a black loam of 
great fertility Cereals, including com and 
buckwheat, are raised in large quantities to- 
bacco and the vine arc also cultivated Stock 
raising is an important industry, and horse 
breeding for tbe army is actively prosecuted 
The chief manufactures are beet sugar, tobacco, 
liquors, bricks, pottery, fiour, woolen goods, 
and iron products. The government is well pro- 
vided with railway lines Pop., 1912, 3,329,700, 
consisting chiefly of Little Russians Capital, 
EJiarkov. The territory now occupied bv the* 
Government of Kharkov was in the early Middle 
Ages inhabited by Khazars, Petchenegs, and 
later by Tatars The Cossacks began to settle 
there in the seventeenth century. 

XHABKOV. The capital of the Russian gov- 
ernment of the same name, situated in a marshy 
district on three streams, at the junction of 
two railway lines, 250 miles east-southeast of 
Kiev (Map: Russia, E 4). It has an attractive 
appearance and is well built. There are a cathe- 
dral, Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, 
numerous Russian churches, two theatres, an 
exchange, and a museum The University of 
Kharkov, founded In 1803, has four faculties 
(Including jurisprudence and medicine) and 
nearly 18^ students, a botanical garden, and 
a library with 173,000 volumes There are also 
a technological institute with about 1200 stu- 
dents, one of the four theolo^cal academies of 
Russia, a medical school, a v^iinary institute, 
and a number of secondary and special schools. 
The city has many extensive cigar and tobacco 
factories, distilleries, a sugar refinery, candle 
works, soap works, and Iron foundries Kharkov 
is one of the principal commerrial cities of 
Russia, owing to its central position with re- 
spect to the north and south trade There arc 
four annual fairs, at which a very large volume 
of boldness is done, especially in horses and 
wool The principal imperts ooma via the Baltic 
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and include mainly machinery, tea, wine, and 
tobacco. Pop., 1897, 173,089, 1912, 248,281. 
Kharkov was founded in the middle of the six- 
teenth century It was the scene of revolution- 
ar y di sturbances in 1905-06. 

KHABPITT, Kar-p<5ot', or HABPtTT. The 
capital of the Vilay^ of Mamurct-iil-Aziz, Asi- 
atic Turkey It is situated on an elevated pla- 
teau near the banks of the upper Euphrates and 
near the source of the Tigris (Map* Turkey m 
Asia, D 2). It has fine bazars, an ancient 
church, a Jacobite convent with a collection of 
valuable biblical manuscripts, a college attached 
to the American mission station, and a native 
school. The trade is chiclly in wine, cotton, and 
oil. The population is estimdtcHl at over 25,000 
and is composed of Turks, Kurds, Armenians, 
and .Jacobite Syrians. In 1895 it was the scene 
of one of the woist massacres of Armenians by 
the fanatical Kurds of the neighboring hills. 

KHABTITM, Kfir-to^m^. The capital of 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, situated on the left bank 
of the Bine Nile, nc^ar its confluence with the 
White Nile, m a treeless, sterile region (Map: 
Africa, II 3) It is stionglv fortified and covers 
a large area The present town was laid out by 
General Kitchener in 1908 The government 
buildings are Europi'an m style, and there are 
seveial mos(]Ui*s, a Coptic church, a hospital 
and barracks, a zoological garden, and a street 
railway Gordon Memorial College and the pal- 
ace of the Go\einc»r-General are new and fine 
buildingH As tlie focus of trade in Sudan, 
Khartum imports arms, powder gram, and tex- 
tiles, and exports i\orv, oslrieli feathers, and 
fruit. The shops of the water-transport depart- 
ment are situated here Its population was 
estimated in 1882, liefore its destruction by the 
MahdHtM, at 70.000, with suburbs (1907), 
69,340 Khartum was fouiidtHl by Mcbcmet Ali 
in 1822, in 1830 ivas made the 8c*at of the 
(io\emor-Geueral of Sudan and became a cxim- 
mercial centre In 1885 it was taken by the 
Malidi aftci the \aliant defense fiy General 
Gordon ( f] v ) , w ho vras killed in the massacre 
following the capture The Mahdi’s succressor 
razed the ritv and made Omdurmaii, across the 
iiv(»r, Ins capital With the overthrowing of the 
power of the Mahdi by General Kitchener in 
1898, Kimrtuni was reinstatcxl as the capit<il of 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan and lias since recovi*red 
a large ]iait of its former trade and prosperity, 
especially Kiiii'e the railroad eonnc»(ling it with 
Egypt lias been coippl^'ttKl Consult G W 
Steevens, Wtth Kttihencr to Khartum (7th ed , 
Edinburgh, 1898; new ed , New York, 1914), 
Bndgnian, “The New British Empire* in the 
Sudan,’* in The National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington, May, 1906) 

XHA6, Kdz. One of the Gurka tribes of 
Nepal. Like most of their kindred, they are of 
mixc*d Hindu- Aryan and Tibeto-Mongolian blood. 
The Nepalese Khas are to be distinguished from 
the Khas of Siam and Laos, who belong to the 
Mois, as one of the large groups of uncivilized 
or “savage” tribes of western Farther India is 
called Consult Vansittart, in Journal of the 
Astatic Society of Bengal^ vol Ixiii (Calcutta, 
1894) 

XHASI, k{1^b 6, KHASIA, sa^sf-A, or, as 
they call th^piselves, Kyi. Inhabitants of the 
r^on of the Khasi Hills in northern Assam, 
eastward from the Garo tribes The Khasi are 
classed by Dalton (1872) as Indo-Chinese, hut 
isdependent in their linguistic affinities, pos- 


sessing boUi monosyUabiim and a species of 
agglutination. Ratyel (1898) considers that 
the Khasi are largely of Aryan blood, and Deni- 
ker (1900) thinks th^ approach the Indonesian 
type. The Khasi are among the few Indian 
peoples who reccignize the female line They 
also eschew the use of milk. Consult Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal ( Calcutta, 
1872) , Friedrich Mueller, “Die Sprache der 
Khasia,” in his Grundnss der Sprachwissen’ 
achaft, vol. ii (Vienna, 1822) , H. Roberts, Gram- 
mar of the Khasi Language (London^ 1891) , 
Wilhelm Schmidt, “GrundzUger einer Lautlehic 
der Khasi -Sprache,” in Konxqlieh Bayertsche 
Akadenne der Wissonadhaften, Ahhandiungen der 
philosophisch-philologischen Klasse, vol. xxii 
(Munich. 1905). 

KH A SI (Ka'sA) HILS. See Jaintia Hillb 

KHATMANDII, kht’mAn-ddo^. The capital 
of Nepal (q V.) It is situated at the confluence 
of the Baghmati and Vishnumati rivers, 145 
miles north of Patna (Map- India, E 3). The 
brick or stone paved streets are narrow and 
dirty. The houses are from two to four stories 
high and have elaborately carved wood balconies 
and windows There are Be\eral pagoda-shaped 
temples w itli gilt copper domes. The chief build- 
ing is the M^arajan palace i-ontaiiimg a mod- 
ern durliar or reception room, and the Kot 
military council chamber in which Jung Bahadur 
disposed of his political enemies by a general 
massacre on Sept L5, 1846 A British Rraidcnt 
is stationed at Khatmandu The town has pub- 
lic schools, hospitals, and a public library 
Pop (wt ), 1013, 80,000. 

KH AYYAM, 0\fAB. Sec Omab Khayyam. 
KHAZABS, Kd^zdrz, CHOZABS, or CHA* 
ZAKS. A people long extinct, who in the eaily 
part of the Middle Ages inhabited the region of 
the Caucasus and the Caspian and the steppes 
of southeastern Russia When at the height of 
their power, in the ninth century, they held 
sway as far west as the Dnieper and northward 
to the middle Volga Tliey had many important 
cities which carried on an extensive commerce, 
their capital Itil (now Astrakhan) being “the 
Veniee of llie East” On the Volga they eame 
in contact with the Bulgars, and along the 
Dnieper and Oka with the Slavs By some 
write] B they aie supposed to have been an in- 
digenous people of the (^aucasus, but the war- 
like movements and conquests which they carried 
oil brought iu admixtuies, so that the question 
of their ethnological position becomes a difficult 
one. Tliey are usually classed with the Turk 
peoples, although Finno-Ugrian or Caucasian 
aifinity is not excluded Contemporary accounts 
relate that they were fair, with black hair and 
fine physical development, and that the women 
were beautiful and much sought after by the 
courts of By/antmm and Bagdad As a commer- 
cial people," they possc^ssed the good qualities of 
honesty and business ability, which made them 
successful Their sovereigns were called Kha- 
kans (Khans) In the seventh century the 
Khazars ivere defeated 1^ the Mohammedan 
caliphs, as they had been previously by the Huns 
(450) and the Turks; th^ soon recovered, how- 
ever, and continued their alliance with the By- 
zantine Empire, helping the Greeks to stem the 
invasions of the Petohenegs and other barbarians 
The apostle of the Slavs, Cyril, is said to have 
attempted their conversion witliout enduring 
results. In the eighth century their Kha^n, 
with a part of his people, embraced Judaism. 
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The eorrespondenee of the Jewish Khakan Joseph 
and the Spanish Kabbi Chasdai ben Shaprut 
(960 Ao) has been preserved. The power of 
the Khazars endured only until about the be> 
ginning of the eleventh century. In 066 they 
suffer^ a defeat at the hands of the Russian 
ruler Sviatoslav, and about 60 years later their 
dominion in the Crimea came to an end. They 
left no literary remains. 

Bibliography. Accounts of Oriental writers 
were published by Fraehn (St. Petersburg, 1821, 
1827) and Hurkavy (ib., 1874 et scq.). Consult 
further* Carmoly, ItvnSrmrea de la Terre Baxnte 
(Brussels, 1847) ; Vivien St Martin, Bur lee 
Khazara ( Paris, 1861) ; Ihn Doata^ translated by 
Chwolson (St. Petersburg. 1869) ; Gassel, Der 
khazanache Komgahnef (Berlin, 1877); Vam- 
b4ry, Der Uraprung der Magyaren (Leipzig, 
1882), Hirschfeld, Daa Buck ae-ChazaH (Bres- 
lau, 1885) , Aijercromby, Pre- and Proto-hiatorw 
Finns (Jjondon, 1898) ; Marquart, Oateurophtache 
und Oataaiatwhe Btretfzdge (Leipzig, 1903); 
Schechter, “An Unknown Khazar Document,” in 
Jemah Quarterly Review, vol. iii, pp 181-219 
( y. fl., P hiladelphia, 1913). 

KHEDIVE, ks-d6v^ (Turk, khtdlv, from Pers 
hhtdiv, khudXr, king, lord; connected with Pers 
khuddi, God, T^ord, Av. xvaddta, self-determined, 
Skt. avadhd, self-determination, from ava, Lat. 
SIMM, one’s own + dhO, Gk. riBypai, UtKfnai, 
Lat. con-dere, to place). The title granted in 
1867 by the Sultan to Ismail Pasha, the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and his successors, instead of the title 
of Vail, which all Turkish governors used. See 
Is iCAiL Pasha, Egypt 

KHEP BEK, kef'rfin. See Citephren. 

K IK EL AT, Kc-l&t^, or KETi A T. The capital 
of Baluchistan, 6780 feet above sea level and 88 
miles south of Quetta (Map: Asia, Central, 
M 8). It 18 the residence of the j^an, who 
exercises a suzerainty, more or less nominal, 
over the other khans of Baluchistan. The town, 
situated on the slope of a hill, consists of mud 
houses and is surrounded by a mud wall, 30 
feet high, with three gates. It is dominated by 
a citadel containing the Khan’s palace. Its chief 
importance is as a centre for caravan routes to 
Quetta, Nushki, Gondava, and Khozdar. The 
town was occupied by England during the Af- 
ghan War in 1839, when Merab Khan, the 
ruler, was killed during the assault on the fort. 
In 1854 the British obtained the right of main- 
taining a garrison here. In 1877 a treaty was 
concluded with the Khan, by which a British 
agent, with military escort, became a resident 
at the court. The town has a gc^ water supply. 
Its industries are small, but its bazar is the 
centre of a considerable domestic trade in Hindu 
wares and the products of the surrounding 
re gion Pop ., 14, 000. 

X3XEHKIT2SEB, Kem^nlt8-6r, Ivan Ivano- 
VITOH. A Russian writer of fables. See Gheic- 
N ITZEB. 

KHEPEBI, klL^pft-r6. An Egyptian deity. 
S ee ScAUA BiKua. 

KHKRASKOV, Eer'd^skOP, MmiTATr. Mat- 
VBiftviTOH ( 1733-1807 ) . A Russian poet. He was 
bora in Pereyaslavl, Government of Poltava, and 
was descended from a family of Wallachian 
boyars. After serving in the army he was ap- 
pointed assessor of the University of Moscow 
upon the foundation of that institution in 1766. 
Here he passed the greater part of his life, be- 
earning suceessively inspector of printing, direc- 
tor ( 1763) , and curator (1778- 1801 ) . He edited 


several journals and devoted considerable atten- 
tion to pedagogy. As a poet, he has beoi 
termed the “dean of Russian literature.” He 
displayed great versatility, his works compris- 
ing tragedies, fables, novels, and miscellaneous 
poems. His most celebrated production is the 
Roaayada, in 12 books, the first great Russian 
epic to be publislied It is conceived in the 
style of the Mneid and describes the invasion 
of Kazan by Ivan the Terrible. The collected 
works of Kheraskov were published, in 12 vol- 
u mes, a t Moscow, in 1796. 

KHBBSON, K6r-s6n^ A government of South 
Russia, bounded on the north by the govern- 
ments of Kiev and Poltava, on the east by 
Yekaterinoslav, on the south by the Black Sea, 
and on the west by Bessarabia and Podolia 
(Map: Russia, D 6). Area, over 27,337 square 
miles. It lies mostly in the steppe region of 
Russia and is practically without elevations. It 
is watered bv the Dnieper, the Bug, and the 
Dniester, with their tributaries. In the north 
and northwest fertile stretches of black soil 
occur. In some parts of the government, how- 
ever, the rainfall is very inadequate. Marble 
and granite are found in certain localities, and 
iron near the eastern frontier. The climate is 
moderate but variable. Cereals are raised 
mostly in the northern part, while in the south 
more attention is paid to the raising of domestic 
animals and to the cultivation of fruit. To- 
bacco and wine are produced to some extent 
The chief industrial establishments are iron 
foundries, flour mills, machine works, chemical 
works, carriage factories, and there arc consid- 
erable manufactures in wool, hemp, and leather, 
and agricultural machinery is produced in large 
quantities. Pop., 1912, 3,647,600, consisting 
principally of Little Russians, Moldavians, Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Germans, and Jews Kherson 
has more German colonists than any other gov- 
er nment in South Russia. Capital, Kherson. 

KHEBSON. Capital of the government of 
the same name in Russia, situaM on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, about 20 miles above its 
mouth (Map: Russia, D 6). The river is here 
about 10 miles wide and contains numerous is- 
lets. The town is well built, attractive, and 
progressive In the suburbs are situated the 
old fortifications, and the cathedral of St 
Catharine, containing the remains of Prince Po- 
temkin. The town contains a bronze statue of 
Potemkin and an obelisk in memory of John 
Howard, the English philanthropist, who died 
here in 1790. Kherson is an important station 
on the Dnieper, and its trade with Odessa is ex- 
tensive, although the foreign trade is now almost 
entirely concentrated at Odessa and Nikolayev 
The chief industries are milling, wool washing, 
and the manufacturing of tobacco products. 
The chief exports are hides, tallow, beer, fiour, 
soap, and wool, all produced in or near the city. 
Kherson, founded by Prince Potemkin in 1778, 
was intraded for a naval port and was strongly 
fortified. In 1787, however, the naval port was 
removed to Nikolayev, and the fortifications 
have since been abandoned. Pop., 1912, 91,868, 
of whom one-third are Jews. 

XHEVEHHDXXEB, kfl^ven-hyPlSr, Fbanz 
Chbistoph von (1688-1660). An Austrian 
statesman and diplomat, born Klagenfurt. 
After a university education and extensive travel 
he became a prominent figure at the Imperial 
court, where he was a protog^ of Chancellor 
Khlesl. (See Khlesi^ Melohtob.) In 1616 he 
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obtained the important appointment ol Ambas- 
sador to Madrid and there was successful in en- 
listing (Spanish influence on behalf of Ferdinand 
n. He was Lord Steward to the Empress and 
for four years in command of a district in Cro- 
atia. He wrote, in German, an important work 
on contemporaneous history, the Annalea Ferdi- 
nandei {printed entire at Leipzig, in 12 vols., 
in 1716-2fl). Consult Wolf, Qeschxchilxche B%U 
d er au s Oestei retch, vol. i (Vienna, 1878). 

XHEVSITBS, Kj^y^s^rz, or CHEVSTJBS 
((Seorg., valley dwellers). One of the smaller 
mountain tribes of tlie Gt*orgian group of peoples 
inhabiting the Caucasus They are celebrated 
for their bec^r feasts Their folk customs in 
general are of interest. Their religion is a mix- 
ture of paganism with Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. Besides the general works on the 
Georgians and the peoples of the Caucasus, ref- 
erence may be made to Radde’s monograph. Die 
Cheva'uren und thr Land (Cassel, 1K78), and 
to the detailed account of the Chevsurs that is 
given in the fourth volume of Chantre’s Re- 
oherchea anthropologxquee dans le Caucaae 
(Lyons, 1885-87). 

XHINGAH, Kln-gfln^ A range of mountains 
between Mongolia and Manchuria, in the north- 
eastern part of China. It b^ins at the south- 
eastern corner of the Desert of Gobi, being an 
extension of the long chain which crosses that 
desert from East Turkestan (Map: China, L 2 
and 3) . It skirts the desert on the east and ex- 
tends northward through eastern Mongolia and 
western Manchuria to the Amur River Jt roaches 
a height of about 7500 feet and contains a number 
of volcanic peaks. This chain is generally called 
the Great Khingan, and it is connected by forest- 
covered plateaus inter8ectc»d by river* valleys 
with the Little Khingan, a group of mountams 
south of the Amur in northeastc^m Manchuria, 
which region is now tapped by the Trans- 
Siberian Railway The two mountain ranges 
were carefully explored and surveyed in 1887- 
88 and 1897. 

KHIVA, k5^v&. a vassal state of Russia, in 
Central Asia, situated approximately between 
lat. 40” and 44” N and long. 58” and 62” E. 
(Map: Asia, Central, J 2). It is bounded by 
the Aral Sea on the north, Russian Turkestan 
and Bokhara on the east, and the Russian 
Transcaspian Province on the south and west. 
Its area is estimated at about 20,000 square 
mUes. With the exception of the portion ad- 
joining the Amu, which flows along the east- 
ern border, the country is occupied by sandy 
desert interspersed with a number of small 
oases The territory depends for its water en- 
tirely on the Amu, from which a number of 
canals extend into tlie interior and are used 
for irri^tion. The climate, although unpleas- 
ant, IS healthful. The heat in the summer is 
very great, and the winters are short but 
severe The rainfall is scanty, and during the 
autumn great quantities of sand are blown by 
the wind from the surrounding desert. In the 
poitions of the country accessible to irrigation 
rice, wheat, and other cereals, cotton, melons, 
and fruit are cultivated. Domestic animals 
include horses, camels, and sheep; wild animals, 
the jackal, the wolf, and the fox. Amculture 
and the raising of live stock are the chief occu- 
pations of the natives, who are partly nomadic. 

KMva is governed by a khan whose rule is 
hereditary and restrained in its absolutism by 
Russia. The foreign relations of the khanate 


have been under the practical control of Russia 
since 1873. The population of Khiva is esti- 
mated at 860,000, including 400,000 nomads. 
The inhabitants belong to the Mongolian and 
Aryan races and are composed mainly of Uzbegs, 
Karakalpaks, Turkomans, and Kirghizcs. 
UzbegB are the ruling race and are engaged 
chiefly in agriculture. The Sarts and Tajiks, 
supposed by some to be the original settlers 
of the country, inhabit the cities, where they en 
gage in trade and handicraft The chief towng 
are Khiva the capital: New Urgehj; Kip- 

tchak; and Kungrad. 

History. Khiva in ancient times and in the 
early Middle Ages formed part successively ol 
the kingdoms of Bactria, Parthia, and Persia, 
and of the caliphate. The modern Khanate of 
Khiva is a fragment of the independent king- 
dom known in history under the three different 
names of Chorasmia, Kbwaresm, and TTrgenj, 
which rose into power at the close of the eleventh 
century under a 8cljuk dynasty and conquered 
and held in subjection Persia and Afghanistan. 
This kingdom controlled the Oxus or Amu, the 
most important river of Central Asia. It was 
swept into his great dragnet of conquest by 
Genghis Khan in 1221, and in 1372 it came info 
the hands of Timur. Timur’s descendants were 
subdued in 1511 by Shahy Beg (called ^eibani 
Khan by Western writers), chief of the Uzbeks, 
d Turkish tribe, and his successors have ruled 
over Khiva to the present time. Ever since the 
seventeenth century, when its wealth excited 
the cupidity of the first Cossack raiders into 
Central Asia, the Russian government recog- 
nized the importance of Khiva and as a pretext 
for attempts at conquest complained that the 
Khivans fostered rebellion among the Kirghiz 
subjects of the Czar and plundered their cara- 
vans In 1717 Peter the Great endeavored to 
conquer Khiva, but was defeated, and in 1839 
the attempt was renewed by the Czar Nicholas I, 
but with no better success. With the advance 
of Russia in Central Asia, and the establishment 
of Russian power in the Transcaspian country, 
a cordon was slowly drawn about Khiva, and 
in 1873 a great effort was made to crush it 
Three Russian columns advanced on Khiva from 
the Caspian, from Orenburg, and from Tash- 
kent. Ilie second and third, under Generals 
Verekin and Kaufmann, entered the city in May 
and June. The Klian agreed to pay a war 
indemnity of about $11,000,000 (which is grad- 
ually being liquidated by the payment of yearly 
installments), and to cede to Bokhara the 
Khivan possessions on the right bank of the 
Amu. Shortly afterward, however, these pos- 
sessions controlling the mouth of the Amu were 
incorporated with Russian territory, and now 
form the Russian District of Amu. Khiva, 
on the left bank, retains its autonomy nomi- 
nally; but with Russia as a heavy creditor and 
established in full control of the surrounding 
country, it is practically a vassal state. In 1910 
Seyid Asfendiar Khan (T1871- ) succeeded 

his father, Se;^d Mohamed Rahim Khan, as 
reigning sovereign 

BibUography. Khanikov, ‘*1168 documents 
sur le khanat de Khiva,” in Bulletin de la 8(h 
otSU Q4o^apkique (Paris, 1873), with bibli- 
ography; MacGahan, CatnjMigmng on the Oama, 
and the Fall of Khtva (London, 1874) ; Lans- 
dell, Ruaaian Central Aaia (ib, 1885); Moser, 
A travera l^Aste Central (Paris, 1886) ; Colqu- 
houn, Ruaaia againat India (New York, 1900) ; 
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S. Oonlichambaroff, Khwa (Askhabad, 1918), 
m Russian. 

KHIVA. The capital of the khanate of the 
same name, situated on a canal near the Amu, 
240 miles west-northwest of Bokhara (Map: 
Asia, Central, J 2) It is surrounded by a 
wall and is made up mostly of flat-roofed huts. 
On an eminence in the centre of the town is 
situated the citadel, containing the palace of the 
Khan. There are 17 mosques and four Moham- 
medan colleges. The industries are the making 
of carpets, silks, and cottons Pop (est ), 6000 

XBXESL, klu^sl (spelled also Klesel), Mel- 
chior (1552-1630) An Austrian prelate, born 
in Vienna. Altliough Protestant by education, 
he entered the Roman church and rose through 
successive dignities to be Bishop of Vienna 
(1602) and Cardinal (1615). He also became 
Chancellor to the Archduke Matthias, upon 
whose accession to the throne of the Empire 
his power, already formidable, was greatly in- 
creased. He induced him to turn against the 
Emperor Rudolph. When in 1618, however, he 
counseled Ferdinand If and the latter's ally, 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, to desist from 
war with the Bohemians, he was imprisoned at 
Castle Ambras in the Tirol Summoncid to 
Rome (1622) for trial before the Curia, he was 
there acijuitted. Ferdinand later acquiesced in 
the decision of the church, and in 1627 Khlesl 
returned to Austria. His extensive and valuable 
correspondence, edited by Haramer-Purgstall in 
the form of an autobiographic study, appeared 
at Vienna m 1847-51 (4 vols ) Consult 

K erschh aumer, Kardinat Klesel (Vienna, 1865). 

KHLYSTI, or KHLISTI, klis-tP (Russ., 
lasher). A Russian fanatical sect which orig- 
inated about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury One Daniel Philipovitch, a renegade 
soldier, was the founder, and from him the 
sect 18 sometimes called Daniclites. Philipovitch 
wandered about the country, declaring that he 
was God and preaching certain commandments. 
He adopted a son, wlio thenceforth was con- 
sidered Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and a 
young girl was chosen as the virgin mother of 
God. Tile sect spread and still secretly exists, 
notwithstanding attempts to suppress it. The 
commandments of Philipovitch inculcated moral 
duties, including celibacy and abstmence from 
strong drink Nevertheless the Khlysti are 
charg^ with indulging in immoral practices 
and revolting orgies They meet at night in 
secret and become wrought up to a high pitch 
of fanatical excitement It is a part of their 
discipline to weaken the flesh and strengthen 
the spirit; accordingly they fast often and fl<^ 
one another at their meetings. They call one 
another Saviour, Redeemer, Christ, and Mother 
of God, and pray to each other as to gods. 
Many have been sent to Siberia and the Cau- 
casus Consult Heard, The Kuaewin Church and 
R ussian Di s sent (London, 1887). 

HHMEIiNITSXI, Boodax. See CuMiiaL- 
y icKi. Boqdax 

KHMHLHITSEY, Kmel-nlt^skl. or CKMEL- 
KITSXI, Nikolai Ivanovitch (1789-1845). 

A Russian writer of comedies in verse, born at 
St. Petersburg. He was first in the military* 
service, taking part in the campaign of 1812-13, 
and afterward was Governor of Smolensk in 
1829 and of Archangel in 1837, but retired the 
following year. His earliest literary attempts 
were metrical translations of Moli^re’s Tartuffe 
and VBcola des femmes. Simple plots, natural 


characters, and easy-flowing verses characterise 
his plays entitled Vozdushnye zamk% (Castles in 
Spain), Russkxi Faust (The Russian Faust), 
Qoporun (The Prattler), and others. His com- 
edy Tsarboe 8lovo (The Word of the Czar) was 
successful, and he wrote another historical drama 
called Bogdan Chmxelmckt His complete works 
w ere publish ed at St. Petersburg ( 1840 ) . 

KHMEHS, k’mSrz. The primitive inhabitants 
of Cambodia. They are now to be found chiefly 
in the marshy regions of the south and the 
neighboring parts of Siam and Cochin-China, 
but were probably at an early period spread over 
a great portion of southeartem Farther India 
Their physical aflinities have been the subject 
of much discussion, likewise their linguistic rela- 
tionship. Brinton (1800) calls them 'a mixed 
people, descended partly from Mongolian ances- 
try, partly from Dravidian and Aryan con- 
querors**; Keane (1806) speaks of their lan- 
guage as having “Oceanic (Malayo-Polynesian) 
affinities**, Deniker (1000) thinks that the 
Khmers “have sprung from the intermixing of 
tlie Malays and Kuis, with an infusion of Hindu 
blood at least in the higher classes of society ’* 
The Khmers seem to be somewhat taller, less 
broad-headed, and darker skinned than the 
Annamese, Siamese, etc Their eyes are seldom 
typically Mongolian, and their hair is often 
wavy rather than straight Though a people 
in some respects of quite a primitive tyjie, they 
are undoubtedly the originators of the gimerally 
majestic and simple basic principles of the 
architecture seen in the remaikable rums of 
pyramids, temples, palaces, etc , of Angkor-Vat 
and elsewhere in the Khmer ai<*a The original 
Khmer ideal has, howev(*r, been lightened b\ 
Indian influences, and perhaps other stimuli 
have also contriliuted to make the change from 
the first conception Some of tln*f*e nuns date 
from about the beginning of the Christian era, 
but the most beautiful probably belong to the 
period 700-1400 ad. Some authorities seem 
inclined to attribute too little influence to the 
Khmers in the construction of these wonderful 
monuments, considering them almost entirely 
of foreign origin. It would be better, perhaps, 
to regard some of their peculiarities as due to 
different flowerings of Khmer art at divers 
periods of the national history rather than as 
borrowings from outside. The modern Khmers 
who have behind them these evidences of former 
civilizations are too readily stigmatized by cer- 
tain writers as mere “degenerate descendants’* 
of their cultured ancestors, preserving only in 
metal smithing some recollections of their old- 
time glories. Probably both the genius of the 
creators of the Khmer ruins and the “degener- 
acy** of their successors have been exaggerated. 

Bibliography. Besides the general works on 
Cambodia, Cochin-China, Siam, etc., by Aymo- 
nier, Moura, Gamier, Lemire, etc , the following 
more special treatises may be referred to: 
Aymonier, Textes Khmers, eto (Pans, 1878- 
91) ; Foumereau and Porcher, Les mines ^Ang- 
kor (ib, 1890); Foumereau, he 8iam ancten 
(ib., 1896) ; Ldon Barrd, “De I’influence fran- 
caise au royaume des Khmers; dtude historique, 
dconomique, et politique du Cambodge, ancien 
et modeme,** in Annales de la 8oci4U d'Emula- 
turn du Ddpartement du Vosges, vol. Ixxviii (ib , 
1902) ; A. Combanaire, “Etude sur les peuples 
prdhistoriraes du Cambodge et de la rd^on 
d’Ang^or,*^ in Bulletin de la SoadtS des Etudes 
indo-dkmoiseB de Baigon, No.* Ivii (Saigon, 
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1009). A Khmer-Fninch Dictionary was pub- 
lished by Aymonier (ib., 1878). See Caiibooia, 
Indo-Chinbse 

KHKOPFF, kndpf, Fernand (1858- ). 

A Belgian paintei, sculptor, and etcher He 
was born at Grembiergen, near Termonde (West 
Flanders), and passed his youth at Bruges. 
After studying law for a time, he devoted him- 
self to painting under Xavier Mellery at the 
Brussels Academy and under Lefebvrc in Pans. 
He was strongly influenced by Gustave Moreau, 
Alfred Stevens, and the English Pre-Raphael- 
ites His art lb essentially modern, and his 
favorite subjects are mysterious and dreamy 
interpretations of the past or subtly conceived 
allegorical female figures, full of harmonious 
beauty, but lacking in vigor and freshness. His 
portraits also deserve special mention. Among 
his best-known works, many of which are in 
private possession, are “'rhe Crisis ( 1881 ) . 
“The Temptation of St Anthony” (1883), 
“Meinoiies” (1889), Brussels Museum. “I Lock 
m> Door upon Myself” (1891), Munich Pina- 
kothek. ‘White, Black, and Gold” (1901), Brus- 
sels Museum “The Idea of Justice” (1905), 
‘Isolde” (1906). Consult Dumont- Wildon, Fer- 
nand Khnopff (Brussels, 1007) 

KHNHM, K'noom, or An Egyp- 

tian deitv, worshiped especially in the vicinitv 
of the first cataiuct of the Nile, where he is 
usually assoLiuted with the goddesses Satet and 
Anuket, worshiptnl in the same district His 
worship, however, w^as supreme from Thebes to 
Phila? His name w^as connected by the priests 
with a stem (khnm) signifying ‘to form, fash- 
ion,* and in many Egyptian texts he is st\led 
the creator of gods and men He is one of the 
oldest Egyptian gods and is often depicted 
oliicuiting at the birth of kings, and forming 
the newborn child upon a potter’s wheel In 
fact, “the oldest endowment [says Steindorff] 
of the kind about which we know anything is 
one dedicated bv the primitive King Zoser to 
tlie patron of the Cataract district of Assuan, 
the god Khnum.** His sacred animal w’as the 
I am, and ho is generally repriwnted in liuman 
form, with the head and lioriis of a rani In 
latei times Chnum was regarded a^^ a cosmieal 
divinity Consult* Fianz Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians (New York, 1897)’ 
E. A T W. Budge, The (Jods of the Egyptians 
(I.ondon, 1904): Georg Steindorff, The Religion 
of the \ncient Egyptians (New' York, 1905). 
Sw Plate of Euyptian Deities 

XHODAVENDIKYAB, K(/dA-vfin-d4-kyar', 
or BaubA (Map Turkey in Asia, A 2) A 
vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, ociupving the north- 
west portion of Asia Minor, witli an area of 
about 26,000 square miles, comprising portions 
of ancient Phrygia and Bithynia It has a 
fertile soil and some manufactures, and its 
population 18 estimated at over 1,700,000, of 
whom a little more than 300,000 are Armenians. 
The capital is Brusa (qv ). 

KHOIKTEND, KA-j«nt^ or KHOJEND. The 
capital of a district of the same name in the 
Territory of Samarkand, Asiatic Russia, on 
the Central Asiatic Railway, about 93 miles 
south of l^hkent (Map. Asia, Central, N 2) 
Gardening, vine Rowing, and the manufacture 
of coarse porcelain, silk and cotton goods are 
carried on There is a brisk trade in leather, 
cotton, and raisins. Pop, 1897, 30.109; 1912, 
39,977 Khodj’end, the ancient Kyropolis, is one 
of the most ancient cities of Central Asia; 


Alexander the Great sojourned here for a time. 
It beca me Riissiim m 1866 

XHOI, Koi. A town in the Province of 
Azerbijan, Persia, situated about 75 miles north- 
west of Tabriz, on the caravan route between 
that city and Erzerum (Map: Persia, A 3). 
It lies m a fertile and well-cultivated region, 
3300 feet above the sea. The old wall incloses 
a city of wide and regular streets shaded by 
trees and intersected by several canals It has 
several good buildings, including the Governor’s 
residence and mosques Tlie bazars are built 
of brick and well stocked, and the town has a 
large caravanserai Pop (est), 25,000, includ- 
ing a number of Armenians 

KH OIKHOIN, k’hoi^’hoin^ See Hottentots. 

KHOJEND, K6-jent^ A city of Asiatic Rus- 
sia StH» Kttodjend. 

KHOEIAND, KO-khnt^ A territory of Tur- 
kestan See Ferghana 

KHOKAND. The capital of a district in the 
Territori of Ferghana, Asiatic Russia, and 
former capital of the Khanate of Khokand 
(Map Asia, J 4) It is situated on a small 
stream about 8 miles south of the Syr Darya, 
on the Ccntial Asiatic Railway. It is sur- 
rounded h} thick w*all8 and is for the roost 
part built in the Oriental fashion The Euro- 
pean portion 18 more regularly laid out EJio- 
kand is the seat of a considerable transit trade 
ill HuRsiaii manufactures, especially in cotton 
goods, and representatives of the great Russian 
dry-goods houses come eacli jear to attend the 
fair in the middle of Au^st. Pop , 1897, 
81,354, 1012, 113,764 

KHOIiK, xAlm (Pol. Chelm) The capital 
of a district of the s<ime name in the Govern- 
ment of Lublin, Russian Poland, about 45 miles 
east of Lublin. Jt lias a fine cathedral, an old 
castle, a theological and a teachers* seminary, 
and a railway sdiool, and is a grain and cattle 
market. Pop, 1807, 10,236, 1912, 27,251. 

KHOLMOGOBY, KoTm6-go'r$ The capital 
of a disiriet of the same name in the Govern- 
ment ot Archangel, Kuroptnin Russia, situated 
47 mih>8 southeast of Archangel, on an island 
of the northern Dvina (Map* Russia, F 2) It 
was of some commercial imfiortance in the 
palmy davs of the Wliito Sea trade, but is now 
in a state of decline Peter the Great, on his 
return from his travels, brought to Kholmpgory 
several spcHiimens of the Dutch breed of cattle, 
bv means of which the natives so improved 
their own that the Kholmogorv breed is now 
considered one of the best in Russia and is well 
known abroad From 1743 to 1746 it was the 
home of the former Regent, Princess Anna 
Leopoldowna, who was held here as a prisoner. 
The “father of Russian literature,** Lomonossoff, 
was born in the little village Denisovka, in the 
vicinity of the town. Pop., 1912, 1063 

KHOMYAKOV, K6'myA-k6f' Aleksey Ste- 
rANOViTCii (1804-60) A Russian poet and 
publicist, born in Moscow. After serving in the 
Turkish campaign of 1828-29 he retired to 
devote himself to literature. In 1832 appeared 
his tragedy in verse, Yermak, followed hj an- 
other, Pseudo-Demetrius (1833); they are in- 
ferior to his lyric PoemSy which were published 
in 1844 Strongly imaginative, felicitous in 
diction, he is “drunk with patriotism.” To him 
Russia is the ideal country of the world. In 
his historical, philosophical, and theological 
works he endeavored to prove that **the rotten 
West*’ ( Romano-German i< world) had come to 



yield its plAoe In history to the PansUvie world, 
with Russia in the lead. These Panslayic 
(**Slayophile”) ideas were embodied in A Ifes- 
aage from Moscow to the Sermons (Leipzig, 
1860). He wrote in Russian, French, German, 
and English. His collected works appeared in 
M oscow (1861) in four volumes. 

XHOiroS, k’hdndz, or Kus. A Dravidian 
people who inhabit part of Orissa and the ad- 
jacent regions of Bengal and number more than 
half a nmlion, but have never reached civiliza- 
tion like the Tamils, Telu^, Kanarese, Malay- 
alim, etc. Physically the ^^onds are below the 
average in stature, somewhat darker than their 
neighbors, comparatively well built and well 
muscled, and have always been in more or less 
rlemand as soldiers. They are credited with 
great hospitality, sense of honor, morality above 
the average, etc. They were formerly noted 
for their sacrifices of human beings to the earth 
deity, and their capture marriage, of which now 
only the shadow remains. Among them all the 
great religions of India, besides missionary 
Christianity, have obtain^ a hold, while the 
older heathenism is still a force to be reckoned 
with They are a very interesting type of the 
primitive, as contrasted with the civilized, 
Dravidian Captain Campbell, who learned to 
know them well during a long residence in their 
country, has, in his A PersontS Narrattve of Thir- 
teen Years' Service among the Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan (London, 1864), given a good ac- 
count of this people For information of an 
anthropological and ethnological sort, consult 
also: Lewin, Wild Races of Southeastern India 
(London, 1870) , Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872) , Rowney, The Wild 
Tribes of India (London, 1882) , Reclus, Primi- 
ti ve F olic (New York, 1801). 

gH OHS, kdnz, or KHOHSXT. See Ciioxs. 

KHOPA, KiKpA. A seaport in Asiatic Tur- 
key, in tlic Vilayet of Treoizond, and about 90 
miles northeast of the city of Trebizond. In 
tbe European War, which began in 1914, Rus- 
sian war^ips bombarded the port and destroyed 
the port barracks and the ammunition depot 
and set the town on fire. The Turks were pre- 
paring for an oiTensive movement from Khopa. 
S ee W ab in Eubofe. 

XHOBASAK, K5'r&-sfin^ (the land of the 
sun). A northeastern province of Persia, bor- 
dering on the Russian Transcaspian Territory 
on the northeast and Afghanistan on the east 
(Map: Asia, Central, F, G, H, 5). Area, esti- 
mate at 150,000 square mUes. A large portion 
of it consists of the deserts of Lut in the south 
and Kavir in the west, interspersed with numer- 
ous oases. Tlie agricultural land is situated 
chiefly in the northern part. The climate is, on 
the whole, temperate and healthful, but the 
scarcity of water makes agriculture impossible 
without artificial irrigation. Grain, cereals, 
cotton, tobacco, opium, and southern fruits are 
cultivated to some eirtent, and cattle are raised. 
In the cities the manufacturing of silk and 
woolen materials, cotton goods and Persian- 
lamb garments, carpets, shawls, and arms is 
pursued* Pop. (est.)^ 1,000,000, consisting of 
numerous nomadic tribes of Turkish, Kurdish, 
and AfghBXk descent, whose chief occupation is 
gr^ing. The trade has hitherto beoi carried 
chiefly by the road which leads from Meshel, the 
capital of the province, to the Caspian Sea, by 
way of Astrabad. In ancient thnM Khorasan 
consisted o^ the districts of Parthia, Margiana, 


and Aria, forming parts of the Persian (later 
of the Parthian) Empire. Up to the sixteenth 
century the name covered also the Territory of 
Herat, now belonging to Afghanistan. Khorasan 
has been several times s^arated from the Per- 
sian Empire, but was finally reunited to it at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century by 
Ismail Sofi, the first Suffavean Shah of Persia. 
Consult* Mieugregor, Journey through Khorassan 
(London, 1879) ; Radde, *'Wissenschaftliche 
Ergebnisse,” in Petermanns MitteUungen, vol. 
cxxvi (Gotha, 1898), Tate, Khurasan and 
Sistan (London, 1900) 

KHOKSABAP, K0ris&-bad^ A mound and 
village in the territory of ancient Assyria, about 
five hours northeast of the modem Mosul. The 
town whose ruins constituted the mound was in 
reality a suburb of Nineveh. Excavations at 
Khorsabad were begun in 1843 by Paul Botta 
(qv.), after three months’ work at Kuyunjik 
(see Nineveh), with results which he considered 
unsatisfactory. At the new location he imme- 
diately brought to light important remains, his 
success marking the beginning of discoveries in 
Assyria. Supported by the French government, 
Botta continued his work through 1844 and un- 
covered portions of a large palace. In 1851-55 
Victor Place, also at the expense of the French 
government, completed the examination of this 
palace, discovered that it had formed part of a 
fortifi^ town, and determined the position and 
extent of the town walls. Records which were 
found showed that the palace had been built by 
Sargon II (722-705 bg.), after whom the town 
was named Dfir-Sharrukin (Sargon’s fortress). 
The town was nearly square, al^ut a mile on 
each side, the angles of the walls being directed 
towards the four points of the compass. Eight 
gates were discovered, three of them very elab- 
orate, flanked by winged bulls and other sculp- 
tures, while the arches were decorated with 
blue and white enameled tiles representing 
various figures of excellent design and execu- 
tion. The palace stood on a terrace 45 feet high, 
at the northwest side of the town, a considerable 
portion of it extending without the wall. (For 
full description of the palace and for a plate, 
see Assyrian Art.) Most of the sculptures and 
other works of art from Khorsabad arc now in 
the l.iouvre, although unfortunately many of the 
antiquities discovered by Place were lost while 
being transported down the Tigris Consult: 
Botta and Flandm, Monument de Nimve ( 5 vols , 
Pans, 1849-50) , Joachim M^nant, Inscriptions 
des revers de plaques du palais de Khorsabad 
Iraduites sur le tegete assyrien (ib., 1866) ; 
Place and Thomas, If wive et V Assyria (3 vols., 
lb, 1866-69); and the works mentioned imder 
N ineve h (qv.). 

XHOSBH, Kibs-rW (Av. Husravah, having 
good renown). 1. Tbe name of a legendary 
King of Persia, known as Kai Khosru. (See 
Kaianian ) 2. The name of the Sassanian 

King of Persia commonly called Khosru I, or, 
more accurately, Khusrau. Sumamed Anu- 
shirvan (the noble soul), and known to Byzan- 
tine history as Ghosroes I, he was the third son 
of Kobad, or Kavadh, King of Persia, and was 
the greatest monarch of the Sassanian dynasty. 
In 531 AJ>. Khosru mounted the throne, accord- 
ii^ to the terms of his father’s will. I^e young 
King is said to have put to death his elder 
brother, who had been excluded from the suo- 
cession and had therefore conspired against 
him In 540 Khosru reopened the standing 
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f«ud between the Persiana and the Byzantines, 
and hostilities continued for 20 years. Although 
the Persians reaped an abundant harvest of 
glory, the other results were unimportant. On 
the accession of Justin II the Persian ambassa- 
dors were ignominiously treated, and the Greeks 
took possession of Armenia. Khosru, justly 
indignant, agam declared war in 570 and took 
Dara, the eastern bulwark of the Greek Empire, 
but was terribly defeated at Melitene (677) 
by Justinian, grandnephew of the Emperor of 
that name. The victorious Greek was in his 
turn totally routed in Armenia. Khosru did 
not live to see the end of the contest, as he 
died in 670 His government, though despotic 
and occasionally oppressive, was marked by a 
firmness and energy rarely seen among Orien- 
tals Early in his reign he divided the country 
into the four provinces of Assyria, Media, 
Persia, and Bactriana, administering the gov- 
ernment of each by a viceroy. Agriculture, 
commerce, and science were encouraged, ravaged 
provinces wore repeopled from his conquests, 
and wasted cities rebuilt. His memory was long 
cherished by the Persians, and many a story of 
the stern justice of Khosru is still current 
among them. During his reign Persia stretched 
from the Red Sea to the Indus and from the 
Arabian Sea far into Central Asia Consult, in 
addition to the histories of the period, such as 
Kawlinson, Eduard Meyer, and others, Justi, in 
Orundnaa dcr traniachen Phtlologte vol ii 
( Strdb sburg, 1896-1004). 

KHOSBIT II. King of Persia from 690 to 
628 Sunianicd Par\ez (the Victorious). He 
was the grandson of Khosru I. He overthrew 
in 690, with the help of the Byzantine Emperor 
Maurice, the Armenian rebel Bahrain Chubin, 
who had usurped the throne of the young 
prince's father, Ormazd IV. In gratitude he 
surrendered Dara, Nisihis. and a great part of 
Armenia to the Greeks, and preserved peace with 
them till the murder of his benefactor by Phocas 
in 602 Khosru invaded Mesopotamia in 604, 
took Dara, and for 17 years inflicted upon the 
ByzantincNs a series of disasters the like of 
which they had never before experienced. Syria 
was conquered in 611, Palestine in 614, Egypt 
and Asia Mmor in 616, and the last Wwark 
of the capital, Chalcedon, fell soon after At 
this crisis the fortune of war changed sides. 
(See Heracijus ) Khosru was driven to the 
very gates of Ctwiphon. He was deposed, and 
murdered by his eldest son, Sheroe, or Siro§s, 
Feb 28, 628. Omsult Justi, in Orundrtaa der 
iramachen Phtlologte, vol. li (Strassburg, 1896- 
1904) 

XHOTAN, Kd-tftn', or Ilchi A ci^ in the 
southern part of East Turkestan, China, situ- 
ated on the Khotan-Darya, in a fertile oasis on 
the edge of the great desert of the Tarim Basin, 
at an elevation of 4600 feet, and on one of the 
most important trade routes of Ontral Asia 
(Map: Asia, J 6). It is an ill-built but exten- 
sive place, fortified with Oriental ramparts; 
it has an important silk industry and exports 
gpld and musk. Khotan is famous for its silk 
carpets. The silk is mixed with wool and gold 
threap and patterns are handed down from 
father to son. It was formerly the capital of a 
khanate of the same name. The population is 
estimated at 30,000 to 40,000, mostly Uzbek 
Tatara. The country around Khotan was once 
full of flourishing cities, now buried in the 
desert sands. Explorations have been made in 


the Khotan District by Sven Hedin in 1896 and 
1900 and M. A. Stein in 1900-01. Consult: 
M. A. Stein, Sand-Buried Ruina of Khotan (Lon- 
don, 1903) ; id., Rutna of Deaert Cathay (2 vols , 
ib., 1912). 

XHOTUr, K^tydn, or CHOTIN. The capital 
of the district of the same name in the Govern- 
ment of Bessarabia, Russia, situated on the 
right bank of the Dniester, a few miles from 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier (Map: Russia, 
C 6). It is of little commercial importance 
The inhabitants are engaged chiefly hi agricul- 
ture. Pop, 1912, 19,661 Here John Sobieski 
de feated t he Tu rks i n 1673. 

JMHUBILAI KHAN. See Kublai Khan. 

KHXTEN-BELASI-HEDABVABY, Kabolt 
(Charles), Count (1849-1914). A Himgarian 
statesman, bom at Freiwaldau in Upper Silesia. 
He entered the Hungarian House of Deputies in 
1876 as a Liberal. In 1882 he became Ober- 
gespan, or Count, of Raab (GyOr) and in the 
next year was made Governor of (Croatia, where 
his 20-year rule was marked by some minor 
reforms and by a steadily growing hostility to 
him. In 1903, upon the resignation of Szell, 
the crown, in spite of Hed^rvflry’s unpopularity, 
made him Premier of Hungary (June 26) The 
powerful Opposition did not keep its pledges 
made to him when he formed his cabinet, and 
the army question forced his resignation (No- 
vember 3) From March, 1904, to June, 1906, 
he was a Minister in Tisza’s cabinet. Becoming 
Hungarian Minister President again on Jan. 17, 
1910, he prorogued the House for eight weeks 
when it voted no confidence (January 24) and 
dissolved it on March 22 The newly elected 
Parliament had an administration majority, 
but the Independent minority blocked all busi- 
ness, and when the throne objected to his com- 
promise over the army question HedfirvAry of- 
fered his resignation, on March 6, 1912, but kept 
the post of First Minister when Francis Joseph 
threatened to abdicate Gn April 17, 1912, he 
fi nally had to resign 

KBTUFU, K<56'fiS>. The Egyptian form of the 
name Cheops (qv.), the second King of the 
fo urth Eg yptian dynasty 

XHTTBJA, K?i6^jk. A town in the IMstrict 
of Bulandshahr, United Provinceh, India, near 
the East Indian Railway (Map: India, C 3) 
It lies 60 miles south-southeast of Delhi It is 
one of the centres of India’s cotton trade and 
exports grain, indigo, sugar, and ghi. Pop., 
1901, 29.277, 1911, 27,387. 

KHTJZISTAN, K66'z6-Bt&n^ or ABABI- 
STAN. A western province of Persia, bounded 
by the provinces of Luristan and Ispahan on 
the north, Farsistan on the east, the Persian 
Gulf on the south, and Asiatic iSirkey on the 
west (Map: Persia, F, G, 6). Area, estimated 
at 39,000 square miles. The western part is 
low and swampy in the winter. The eastern is 
hilly and has a more healthful climate. The 
chief rivers are the Karun and the Kerkhah. 
The province is very sparsely settled and has 
declined greatly in trade since the famine of 
1873. Pop. (ert.), 200,000, largely Arabs. In 
the elevat^ portions of the cast are raised rice, 
wheat, barley, maize, cotton, fruit, and indigo. 
Carpets, cotton, woolen, and silk goods are 
manufa^red The climate is hot and un- 
healtbful. The chief cities are Dizfnl, Shuster, 
and Mohammerah. 

XHVAI.YNSK, Kv&-lln8k^. The capital of 
a district of the same name in the Government 
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of Saratov, Russia, situated on the right bank 
of the Volga, 140 miles northeast of the city 
of Saratov (Map: Russia, G 4). Gardening, 
distilling, and. trading in grain are the prin- 
cipal occupations. Pop., 1807, 15,465; 1012, 
20,100, including 5000 Raskolniks and other 
Dissenters, m whose hands the trade of the 
town IS concentrated 

XHVOSHTCHnrSXAYA, KvOsh^chln-ska-ya, 
Nadbzhda Dmitrievna (1825-80). A prom- 
inent Russian author, bom at Ryazan in the 
Province of Ryazan. A very precocious child, 
she was sent to Moscow to Btud> art and litera- 
ture. In 1847 six of her poems appeared in 
the Literary Oazetie, and with these she made 
her d4but as a writer. Her first serious piece 
of work, the novel Anna Mikhailovna, appeared 
three years later. In 1852 her Country Teacher, 
another novel, proved equally successful. She 
wrote under the pseudonym of V. Krestovsky 
and sometimes under that of Poriedinikov, most 
of her work first appearing in Annals of the 
Fatherland, a monthly magazme. Her keen 
observation and realistic manner found great 
favor with the Russian public, in particular in 
her studies of provincial life, of which the most 
important is The Great Bear (1871). Among 
her other publications are In Trust of Better 
Things (1861) and From the Immediate Past 
(1868). Several volumes of her work have been 
translated into German and Italian. Her col- 
lected works appeared at St Petersburg (1883, 
in 5 vols, 1892) A most recent study of this 
important novelist in Russian will be found 
in Koltonovskaya, Femtntne Silhouettes (St. 
P etersbur g, 1912) 

KHYBEB, KX^r, or RTTATBAB, PASS. 
A narrow dehle in the Khyber Mountains, north- 
west India, connecting Punjab with Afghanmtan 
(Map: Afglianistan, O 5), between Peshawar 
and E^bul It is 33 miles long and in some 
parts is merely a ravine from 50 to 450 feet 
wide, between overtowermg mountains and 
almost perpendicular cliffs of shale and lime- 
stone rising from 1400 to over 3000 feet high. 
It forms the bed of a mountain stream which 
is subject to occasional and sudden floods and 
to periods during which the water disappears 
altogether Impressive in its desolation, wild- 
ness, and grandeur, it is the only pass in the 
region through which artillery can be trans- 
ported. Its strategical importance dates from 
the days of Alexander the Great. The ruins^ 
of native forts crown cmnmanding points,* 
and during the Afghan wars of 1839-42 and 
1878-80 the passage of the British troops was 
obstinately opposed. Since the latter period 
the pass has b^n under the control of the Anglo- 
Indian government, which maintains several 
fortified posts garrisoned by the Khaibar Rifles, 
a corps of native Afridis. The pass is open to 
tr aflSc on Tuesdays and Fridays only. 

XHYElfS, Ky^nz. See CniNS. 

BXABOUGCA, KIABOOOA, XYABHCA, 
ld'&-b65k^, or Ambotna Wood. A beautifullv 
mottled wood which reaches the market m small 
pieces, curled knots or excrescences formed on 
the stem of the producing tree. The mottling is 
yellowish red, of different tints mixed with 
darker shades. It was much used for snuff- 
boxes and other kinds of ornamental cabinet- 
work. The exact botanical origin of this 
handsome wood is in question. It is probably 
produced a munber of allied, species and is 
chiefly exported from New Guinea and Moluc- 


cas. A number of species supposed to furnish 
this wood, as Pterospermum acerifolium, Piero- 
spermum rubiginosum, and Pterospermum suh- 
erifolvum, occur abundantly in India, where 
their t imlie r is considered very valuable 

KIAKHTA, k4-fiK^t&. A trading station in 
the Territory of Transbaikalia, Siberia, situated 
close to the Chinese commercial settlement of 
Maimatchm, and nearly 3 miles north of the 
fortress of Troitskozavsk, of which it forms a 
part (Map* Asia, M3). It is surrounded by a 
wooden wall and has a fine cathedral and an 
extensive bazar The commercial importance 
of Kiakhta is still considerable, although it has 
greatly declined since the Treaty of Peking in 
1860, prior to which it was the chief centre of 
the tr^e between Russia and China The trade 
consists almost entirely in the export of tea, 
and there is a brisk trade in other Chinese 
produce. Money was first used in the trade of 
Kiakhta in 1855. Pop , 23,400, including the 
adjacent towns of Troitskozavsk and Ust- 
Kiakbta 

KIA-K’ING, kya'k’Sng', or CHIA-CH’ING, 
chyd'ch’ftng' (high felicity). The fifth Emperor 
of the Ta Tmng (great pure), the Manchu 
d\ nasty of China. He was the fifteenth son of 
K'len-lung (qv ) and succeeded him in 1796 
National decay set in with his accession to the 
throne. He proved dissolute and worthless, 
and family feuds, plots, insurrections, and 
piracy taxed the resources of the country He 
persccutixl the Romish missionaries and expelled 
many of them. Secret societies became very 
active in liis reign, especially the White Lily; 
also the Triad Society, whose sole aim was the 
overthrow of the Maiichus In 1816 a British 
embassy under Lord Amherst arrived, but 
fulled to accomplish anything. Kia-k’ing died 
in 1820, after a reign of 25 years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ills son Tao-kuang, then already 40 
^ears of age. Consult: Giles, China and the 
Manrhus (Cambridge, 1912) 

KIAMIL (kyft'm4P) PASHA (1826-1913). 
A Turkisli statesman, bom in the island of 
(Cyprus. He studied in the military academy at 
Cairo, accompanied an Egyptian prince on a 
European tour, and served as interpreter at the 
Viceroy’s palace After the death of Khedive 
Mehemet Ali (1849), Kiamil Pasha went to 
Constantinople, where he entered government 
service and rose rapidly. After becoming Grand 
Vizier in 1885, he endeavored to treat non-Mos- 
lem subjects with fairness and to pacify the 
Great Powers; but in 1891 Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
startled bv Kiamil Pasha’s programme of re- 
forms, dismissed him in disgrace A second 
time Grand Vizier in 1898, his recommendation 
of repression 'and punishment of the outrages 
inflicted upon Armenians resulted in a short 
time in his being sent away, as Ghiveraor, to 
Aleppo. Tlience he was transferred to a like 
ostT at Smyrna. After the revolution of 1908 
e again held his former high office until he 
failed to gain the support of the reform com- 
mittee; and in 1912, just before the Balkan 
War, he became Grand Vizier for the fourth 
time. On Jan. 23, 1913, he was again, and this 
time effectually, overthrown by the coup d’4tat 
of Talaat Bw and Enver Bey. He was allowed 
to retire to Cyprus, where he died. 

KIAKG, kl-ftng^. The Asiatic wild ass, better 
desiniated tarpan. Its local varieties have also 
reemved semarate names, as gorkhar, etc. See 
Aaa, and Plate of Equidae. 
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XZAJraANBB, k&-&ng^&n, or OTTIiUrGA- 
HES. See Ifugao 

KTATTQ6I, kydng^ee^. An inland province 
of China, bounds on the east by Chekiang and 
Fukien, on the south by Kwangtung, on the 
west by Hunan, on the north by Hupeh, and on 
the northeast by Anhui (Map: China, L G). 
It is made up entirely of ranges of moderately 
high mountains and hills of no great length, 
veined by numerous watercourses and small 
stretches of open country On its outer liorder, 
east, south, and west, the ridges are longer 
and higher and form a sort of horseshoe- 
shaped environment, the Poyang Lake filling 
the opening on the north. In this frame of 
mountains most of the numerous rivers of the 
province have their origin, and from this they 
drain either directly into the lake or join the 
Kan-kiang, the principal stream of which rises 
in the Meiling Mountains m the south and after 
a course of over 300 miles flows into the Yang- 
tso through the lake This forms the great 
water highway from north to south, a single 
day’s portage over the Meilmg bringing the trav- 
eler to the North River of Canton, which leads 
to that city and the China Sea The province 
IB rich in minerals. Coal is found not far from 
the lake, and about 30 miles south of the city 
of Kwangsin, in what are called the Interdicted 
Hills, are valuable copper and iron mines Un- 
der Imperial China these mines were closed as 
far back as the fifteenth century Kaolin and 
other materials needed for pottery and porcelain 
making arc abundant and support the famous 
ehinaivare industry of this province (See 
Kinotehchfx ) The chief products of the prov- 
inei* are t<*a, tobacco, grass cloth, hemp, china- 
ware, and paper There is one treaty ])ort, 
Kiukiang (qv). Principal imports are eotton 
yarn, kerosene, and sugar; pnneipal exports, 
tea, porcelain, cotton, heinji, paper, and tobacco. 
Kiangsi has placed an important p.irt in litera- 
ture The capital is Nanchaiig Area, 69,498 
square miles, pop (Chinese Michengpu census), 
1910, lG2'i.q,000 

KIAHGSTJ, kyang'sou' A maritime province 
of China, lying along the Yellow Sea, with 
Shantung on the north, Chekiang on the south, 
and Anhui on the west (Map China, L 5) It 
is a great alluvial plain, broken only by isolated 
hills, and is well watered, being intersected by 
numerous waterways and the largest chain of 
lakes in CHiina The Yang-tse traverses its 
southern part, cutting it in two, and until 1853, 
when it suddenly changed its course to the 
northeast, the Yellow River intersected its 
northern part. Tlie Grand Canal, which is a 
series of canalized rivers and lakes, runs through 
its entire length from Shantung to Chekiang, 
and is important for irrigation purposes and for 
local transportation The southern section is 
watered 1)V the Hwang-pu, which teems with 
Shangliai’s commerce. 'Hie soil is very fertile, 
and produces grain of all kinds, cotton, tea, and 
silk Rice is grown extensively. The silk pro- 
duced in Kiangsu is the finest in the world, and 
the rice of the best quality in Cliina The salt 
industry is also important The old bed of the 
Yellow River has been resurveved and taxed, 
and is now under cultivation and produces im- 
mense crops 

There are four treaty ports: Nankin^^ Shan;^- 
hai, Chinkiang, Soochow. Nanking is capi- 
tal of the province. Under the Manchu rule, a 
Governor-General (or “Viceroy”) administered 


the provinces of Kiangsu, Kianrai, and AnhuL 
Nanking (qv ), officially ealled Kiangning 
(“River Rest”), was the capital of China at 
different penodis and as late as 1402 Chinkiang 
was opened in 1861 and has a considerable trade, 
a total m 1012 of Hk Tls 21,556,604. Shanghai 
(q.v ), on the Hwang-pu, is the most important 
of the treaty ports of China Soochow (or 
Suchow, qv ) was opened in 1806, and is famed 
for its wealth. Yangchow, situated on the 
Grand Canal, 15 miles from the Yang-tse, has an 
immense salt trade The entire provhice was 
flevastated by the Taiping rebellion, marks of 
which can still be seen Area, 38,600 square 
miles ]>opulation estimated by census of 1910 
at 15,380,000 

ElAOCHOW, kya'A-chou', or SJAOCHAXT. 
A walled city on the south coast of the penin- 
sula of Shantung, China, near the head of a 
large bay of the same name, and since 1898 the 
centre of a (German protectorate of about 193 
square miles (Map China, M 4) Pop., m- 
ehiding Kiaoehow, which lies outside the Ger- 
man zone, about 108,000. In the eity of Tsmg- 
tau IB a population of 34,000, and in the 
whole German zone about 60,000, with 5000 
foicigners, mainly German military The Chi- 
nese eitv of Kiaoehow was formerly a verj 
important centre of trade, but, owing to the 
silting up of tlie bay and the »»pening of Chefoo 
on the north coast of the province, business has 
fallen off The citv is not large, but the suburbs 
are extensive The port of Kiaoehow was 
Taputu, 13 miles from the sea and about 6 miles 
from the city, on a small creek which at ebb 
tide became drv The surrounding country 
(with the exception of Liioshan) is flat The 
Bay of Kiaoehow measures about 15 miles each 
way, and receives five small streams which carry 
into the bay much sediment during the rainy 
season, m July and August The entrance to 
the bay is only 1% miles wide On the east 
side is the low promontory ealled Laoshan, with 
rocky shores, and 2 miles from the point of 
this peninsula lies the toim of Tsingtau, “green 
island,” so named from a small grassy island 
close by On the western side of the bay is 
another promontory, with commanding hills 
about 600 feet high. The east shore has a fine 
sandy beach, but the western side is rocky and 
dangerous to some extent. 

Tlie city of Tsingtau has one of the finest 
harbors on the Chinese coast It was the seat 
of the German commercial activities in the Far 
Hast and the capital of the German zone. In 
1897 it was a poor fishing village, but when 
taken over h\ the Germans was soon changed 
into a beautiful, thriving city They bought 
the village outright, and installed fine wide 
streets with German names, electric lighting, 
telephone service, and other conveniences, in- 
cluding two German banks, the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank, and sever^ goi^ hotels. Industrial con- 
eems include a brewenr, a tannery, a soap fac- 
tory, two eggs-products companies, and three 
brickkilns In 1911 there were 18,600,000 bricks 
used in construction, and, in 1912. 393 building 
permits were issued A new and expensive 
water supply was completed Tsingtau baa a 
splendid bathing beach and is the favorite sum- 
mer resort for the Shanghai foreign colony. 
The maximum temperature is about 90* F. and 
the minimum 12*. Active efforts have blMBQ 
made at afforestatiem. 
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By an expenditure of over $7,000,000 the Ger> 
mans constructed an outer and an inner harbor 
Considerable dredging was necessary to make 
the port a naval base. There are two anchor* 
ages and three moles, connecting with the rail- 
way, also an outer breakwater and extensive 
granite piers. A steel floating drydock, capable 
of accommodating the largest battleship, em- 
ploys 36 Europeans and an average of 1300 
Chinese workmen. In 1912 the gross value of 
the trade amounted to $40,557,759, an increase 
of ^,846,893 over 1911. Direct trade with 
foreign countries amounted to $18,700,000, as 
against $15,120,000 in 1911 Exports of native 
produce equaled $17,999,539 . Main foreign 
commerce, 1912 : 



Imports from 

Exports to 

United States 

$1,332,114 

$34,375 

Germany 

2,047,497 

1,880.221 

Japan 

4,802,069 

656,774 

Great Bntom 

268,915 

351,553 


Imports arc chiefly cotton manufactures, oil 
from the United States, Russia, and Sumatra, 
timber, railway material, matches, and tobacco. 
Exports consist mainly of bean cake, coal, eggs 
(a large quantity to the United States), nuts, 
silk, straw braid (of which the Germans liave 
the monopoly for north China), and cotton. 
In 1912 there were 785 ships entering Tsingtau, 
with a net tonnage of 1,209,154. German ships 
numbered 256, with 516,066 net tonnage, British 
209, vnth 448,093, and Japanese 176, with 144,- 
478 net tonnage. Because of the commercial 
importance of Tsingtau and its efficient govern- 
ment, many wealthy merchants and officials 
have taken up their residence in the city. 

The administration prior to the War in Eu- 
rope was under a naval officer with the title of 
Governor, assisted by a council composed of 
heads of departments, and three elected mem- 
bers. Tsingtau was declared a free port in 1898. 
In 1906 the Chinese Maritime Customs was 
established there, under an agreement tliat 20 
per cent of the customs revenues were to be 
turned over to the German administration. 
There were no barrier dues (likin), and pas- 
sengers and goods were allowed to pass freely 
between the German zone and the interior, with- 
out any customs regulations or restrictions. 

The railway runs from Tsingtau, where it has 
flne tcrmmal stations, through Shantung Prov- 
ince to Tsinan By tapping the lower valley of 
the Hoang-ho River the rwd greatly increased 
the possibilities of German trade with interior 
China. Ten to 20 miles south of Weihien are 
^e Shantung coal mines, in which Germany 
received preferential rights by treaty. In 1912 
the two leading mining companies produced 
573,676 tons of coal. In the same year the rail- 
road showed a 17 per cent increase in returns 
and a 35 per cent increase in passengers. 

For defense, Tsingtau was considered superior 
to Port Arthur. The hills which dominate the 
city in the rear are from 200 to 1000 feet high, 
while those commanding the harbor are 600 feet 
in height. At strategic points were a dozen 
modem reinforced concrete and sandstone forts, 
mounted with the heaviest type of Krupp guns, 
of 14 and 16 inches* calibre, with a range of 
10 to 12 miles. These forts are of an inter- 
locking character, each one commanded by at 
least two others. The^ completely dominated 
every approach to the city fay land or sen. Be- 


cause of its excellent defensive advantages, 
Tsingtau ranked as one of the strougest fortmed 
places in the world. It was also the naval base 
for the German Far Eastern squadron. 

On Nov. 14, 1897, Kiaochow was seized by a 
German squa^n as retaliation for the murder 
of two German priests. In the negotiations 
which followed, Germany received an indemnity, 
a lease of the city of Tsingtau and Kiaochow 
Bay for 99 years (the lease running 100 li 
inland, comprising about 117 sf^uare miles), and 
in addition, valuable railway rights and prefer- 
ential treatment in the mines of Shantung. 
German influence became paramount in the en- 
tire province The main purpose of Germany in 
securing Tsingtau was to establish a strong 
naval base in Chinese waters, also to have a 
(‘eiitre for the spread of German commerce and 
influence in the Far East. Because of the 
thoroughness of the German commercial meth- 
ods, together with the fact that millions of 
marks were spent in rebuilding Tsiiu^u and 
establishing an efficient government, the expec- 
tations of Germany were amply realized. In 
the European War, which began in 1914, Japan 
(ompclled Germany to evacuate the protectorate 
after an investment by land and sea. The Ger- 
mans made an heroic resistance The bombard- 
ment of the port of Tsingtau lasted almost four 
months, and it was not until all the fortifications 
were entirely destroyed that the garrison sur- 
rendered. 1^*0 TsI^GTAU, Wab in Eubofic. 

KIBDELOPHANE. See Ilkenite. 

KTBIiAH, k€^lfl (At. Kiblahf the direction 
to winch one turns) The direction of the 
Kaaba (qv ), m Mecca, towards which Moham- 
medans face when in prayer It is indicated in 
a mosque by a niche in the wall called the 
mihr&h. At the outset of his career Mohammed 
is said to have turned towards the Kaaba when 
praying, though this is contrary to Sura ii, 110: 
*'The east and the west is God’s ; therefore 
whichever way ye turn is the face of God.” 
After his flight to Medina the Prophet changed 
the direction of prayer towards Jerusalem in 
the hope of attracting the Jews. On Jan. 16, 
624, recognizing the futility of this hope, he 
changed the kiblah back again to the Kaaba, 
justifying this momentous change by a special 
revelation (Sura ii, 136-145). Consult: 
Sprenger, Daa Lehen und die Lehre dea Moham- 
med, voL iii (Berlin, 1869); Grimme, Mo- 
hammed (MUnchen, 1904) ; Becker, **lslam,” in 
Die Religion in Qeachiohte und Gegenxoari 
( Tflbin gen, 1912). 

XIBO. See Khjmanjabo. 

KICHAI, kO^cht A small tribe of Caddoan 
stock (q.v.), formerly residing on Sabine and 
Trinity rivers, eastern Texas, in alliance with 
the C^do, but since 1850 more closely united 
with the Wichita (q.v.), with whom they are 
now living on their reservation in Oklahoma. 
In housebuilding and general custom they re- 
semble the Wichita. They now number 10 souls. 

KICUJBI, k6-chft^ See QuiCHit. 

XICX^APOO. A former important Algon- 
^ian tribe, reBidin|^ when first known to the 
French, m central Wisconsin. On the destruc- 
tion of the Illinois Confederacy by the north- 
ern tribes subsequent to 1765 the Kickapoo 
moved down and established themselves in the 
middiye Wabash r^^n of Dlinois and Indiana. 
Like the other tribes of the Ohio valley, th^ 
sided with the English against the Americam^ 
both in the Revolution and the War of 1812. 
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Soon alter the close of the latter war they made 
treaties which resulted in their removal first to 
Missouri and afterward to Kansas. About the 
year 1852 a large band, with some Potawataml, 
left the main body and went south to Texas and 
thence into Mexico, where they became known as 
Mexican Eickapoo, being joined later by others 
of their tribe. The Mexican band proved so con- 
stant a source of annoyance to the border settle- 
ments that efforts were made by the government 
to secure their return, and were so far success- 
ful that in 1873 about half were brought ba(*k 
and settled in the present Oklahoma. Most of 
the others still remain in northern Chihuahua 
and Tamaulipas, particularly in the Santa Rosa 
Mountains. From an estimated population of 
about 3000 in 1769 and 2200 in 1826 they have 
gone down to perhaps 900, of which 348 are in 
Kansas (Brown County) and Oklahoma and the 
remainder in Mexico, lliose in Mexico are said 
to be increasing, while those who were returned 
to Oklahoma have decreased. Consult F W. 
Hodge, Handbook of American Indiana J^orth 
of Mexico (Washinj^n, 1907). 

KICKHA3C, klk^am, Chables Joseph (1826- 
82) An Irish novelirt of Irish life, and, after 
(>arleton, Griflin, and the Banims, perhaps the 
best of his kind He was bom at Mullinahone, 
County Tipperary. A gunpowder accident which 
damaged his sight and hearing made hi& in- 
tended medical career impossible. He pla>€*d 
an active part in the Young Ireland movement 
in 1848 and was sentenced to 14 years' im- 
prisonment as a treasonable Fenian in 1865, 
four years of which sentence he served before 
being pardoned out. With John 0’1-eary and 
T. C Luby he edited (1866) the Fenian news- 
aper, The Irtah People From 1870 he devoted 
imself to literary work and is best known by 
the novels, of some tragic power, PaUy Cava- 
nagh, or the Untenanted Craves (1869), which 
he wrote in prison, Knocknagoir^ or the Homes 
of Tipperary (1879); and For the Old Land* 
A Tale of Twenty Years Ago (1886) Clifts of 
observation, of humor, and of romantic feeling 
were his, and, under circumstances more favoi- 
able to the development of his talents, he might 
have rivaled William Carleton as a faithful 
and sympathetic delineator of peasant life 

KIDD, Benjamin (1868- ). An Eng- 

lish sociologist. He entered the British civil 
service and did not become generally known un- 
til the publication of a brilliant essay, Hoctal 
Evolutiony in 1894. This work passed through 
several editions and was translated into Ger- 
man (1896), Swedish (1896), French (1896), 
Russian (1897), Italian (1898), Chinese (1899), 
Czech (1900), Danish (1900), and Arabic 
(1913). The main theme of Hoctal Evolution 
is the conflict between private^ interest and 
social welfare, the struggle which eliminates 
the unfit being the condition of progress. Kidd 
held that society should be interpreted in terms 
of biolpgy. He weakened his thesis, however, 
by finding that men were ultimatelv controlled 
by the extrarational motives supplied by reli- 
gion, which furnished the basis for individual 
sell^sacpifice for the benefit of the public wel- 
fare- His later books include; Control of the 
Tropics (1898) ; Principles of y^estem CuHliza- 
tion (1902; Spanish trans., 1903); Herbert 
Spencer and After (1908) ; Two Principal Laws 
offforio/ogy (1909). * « i. i. i. 

KIDD, John (1776-1861). An English phy- 
■loian and geologist, bom in London. He was 


educated at Bury St. Edmunds and Westmin- 
ster, and at Christ Church, Oxford (B.A., 1797; 
MD., 1804), and at Guy's Hospital. At Oxford 
he was a reader in chemistry in 1801-03, first 
Aldrichian professor of chemistry in 1803-22, 
and thereafter regius professor of medicine. In 
1834 Kidd was appointed keeper of the Rad- 
cliffe Librarv In addition to bis regular 
courses he lectured also on mineralogy and 
geology and actively promoted the development 
of those sciences He is author of Outlines of 
Mineralogy (2 vols, 1809) ; A Oeologieal Essay 
on the Imperfect Evidence in Support of a 
Theory of the Earth (1816) , On the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man (1833. now ed , 1836); Observations on 
Medical Keform ( 1841 ) , Further Observations 
(1842) 

KTDl), WiLDiAM (c.1650-1701) A British 
navigator, the notorious Captain Eadd of pirati- 
cal fame. The son of a Scottish Nonconformist 
minister, he was born probably at Greenock, 
Scotland, about 1650 He went to sea at an 
i*arly age, became a trader out of New York, 
and* in the war between England and France, 
in the early part of the reign of William III, 
commanded a commissioned vessel in the West 
Indies and was noted for his bravery. In 1691 
the Council of New York awarded him £150 for 
services rendered the Colony In 1695, upon 
the ret*ommcndation of Col. Robert Livingston, 
lie was appointi‘d by the Earl of Bellomont, 
Governor of the Province of New York, to assist 
in suppressing piracy, and received two commis- 
sions from the King, one as a privateer a^^inst 
th<‘ French, and the other a roving commission 
to pursue and capture pirates wherever he might 
hud them He sailed from Plymouth, England, 
April, 1696, in a galley called the Adventure, 
currying 30 guns and a crew of 80 men After 
proceeding to New York he increased his crew 
to 156 men and sailed for Madeira, thence to 
St Jago. Madagascar, Malabar, and the Red 
Sea He had not been very successful in cap- 
turing vi'ssels, and rumors arrived that he had 
turned pirate. According to evidence amassed 
he first took some small Moorish vessels, then 
fought a Portuguese man-of-war, which defeated 
him, and finally captured a Portuguese ship 
from Bengal, and an Armenian vessel, the 
Qvedagh Merchant, with a nch cargo At Mada- 
gascar he burned his vessel and went on board 
the Armenian, afterward purchasing the sloop 
Antonio and sailing in company Proceeding 
to New York, he coasted from Delaware Bay 
to Block Island, corresponding with the Earl of 
Bellomont in the meantime He had learned 
that he had been proclaimed a pirate and boldly 
went to Boston to know the truth, delivering up 
to the Governor 1111 ounces of gold, 2353 ounces 
Ilf silver, 67 bags of sugar, 41 bales of goods, and 
17 pieces of canvas acquired by his captures 
On July 6, 1699, however, in accordance with the 
Britisli proelamaijon, Kidd was arrested, the 
immediate charge aminst him being that of 
murder, be having killed a gunner on board the 
Adventure who bad become mutinous. He was 
sent to England, and in April, 1700, was tried, 
and, although the evidence was inconclusive and 
the proceedings marked by injustice, was found 
guilfy of murder and, on five separate indkt- 
ments, of piracy. Kidd was allowed no counsd, 
and bis explanations were ignored He was 
condemned and hanged with several of his com- 
panions at Execution Dock, London, on May 23, 
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1701> protesting his innocence to the last. After 
Kidd’s death it became rumored about that he 
and .his crew had buried immense treasures 
prior to fais capture, and the coast of the United 
States from Block Island south, and even islands 
in the Hudson Biver, have many times been 
searched fruitlessly for this rumored wealth. 
He had buried pai% of the Quedagh Merchant's 
treasure on Gardiner’s Island off Montauk 
Point, L I., but this was recovered by the 
Colonial authorities in 1609. Consult Campbell, 
An HtstoricaJ Hketch of Rohm Hood and Captain 
Kidd (New York, 185«3), and Dalton, The Real 
Captain Kidd A 1 indication (ib, 1011) 

KUKDEB, Daniel Pabbibh (1815-02). An 
American Methodist Episcopal theologian and 
writer, boin at Darien, Genesee Co., N. Y. He 
graduated from Wesleyan University in 1836, 
entered the ministry, and in 1837 went as a 
missionary to Brazil, where he was probably 
tlie first to preach a Protestant sermon After 
his return to the United States, in 1840, he 
served as corresponding secretary of the Metho- 
dist Sunday School Union and editor of Sunday- 
school publications and tracts (1844-56), as 
professor of homiletics in Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute for 15 years and in Drew Theological 
Seminary for 10 years, and as secretary of the 
board of education of his churcli (1880-87). 
The rest of his life was spent in Evanston, 111. 
His TreatiHC on HomileUcs (1864, 1884) and 
The Christian Pastorate (1871) are the books 
by which he is now best known. Others include: 
Mormonism and the Moi'mons (1844); Sketches 
of Residence and Travel in Brazil (2 vols., 
1845) , Brazil and the Brazilians Portrayed in 
Historical and Descriptive SI etches (8th ed., 
1868) 

KIDDEE, Fbedebic (1804-85). An Ameri- 
can author and antiquarian. He was born in 
New Ipswich, N. H, was mainly self-educated, 
and engaged in vai ious business ventures in 
Boston and New YJrk As tlie result of special 
researches into the history of earl> New Eng- 
land times and families, he wrote on such sub- 
jects as The History of Kcio Ipswich, a New 
Hampshtic Toion (1852) ; The Expeditions of 
Captain John Lovewell (1865): Military Opera- 
tions in Eastern Maine and Xova Scot la during 
the Revolution (1867), History of the First 
New Hampshire Regiment in the War of the 
Revolution (1868); and Histoi'y of the Boston 
M assac re (1870). 

EEDDEB, Kathbtn (Mbh. L. K. Ans- 
PACHEK) (1868- ), An American actress, 

born at Newark, N J. She studied dramatic art 
in New York, London, and Paris, made her d((but 
as an actress at Chicago in 1885, and later 
appeared in Davy Crockett, Nordeek, and Little 
Lfird Fauntlcroy. After 1894 she starred con- 
tinuously in old English comedies, in Shake- 
spearean tragedies, and in French dramas. Her 
earliest success was in Sardou’s Madame Sans- 
Oine, of which slie obtained exclusive per- 
forming rights in the United States and Canada, 
in any lan^age except French. She also played 
in Molly Pitcher (1902), Salammhd (1904); 
The Emharrasament of Riches (1906) ; A Woman 
of Impulse (1009); The Class House (1911); 
The Washerwoman Duchess (1912), a version of 
M adam e San s-Qin e, 

BXD^EEMIMBTEE. A manufacturing town 
in Worcestershire, England, on the Stour, 14 
miles north of Worcester (Map: England, D 4). 
The Stafford and Woreester Canal opens com- 


munication with Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull 
Kidderminster is noted for its carpet manufac- 
tures, established in 1735; there are also 
worsted-spuming mills, tin-plate and dye works, 
and breweries Richard Baxter, the Noncon- 
foimist preacher, and' Rowland Hill, the spon- 
sor of penny postage, were bom here. The 
town owns its water supply, markets, free li- 
brary, baths and washhouses, cemetery, and 
sewage farm The United States is represented 
bv a consular agent. Kidderminster dates from 
the Conquest and was incorporated in 1636. 
Pop., 1901, 24,681, 1911, 24,333 

KTDDEEMINSTEE, or INGEAIN, CAB- 
PET. See Cabpetb and Kuos. 

KlD EBIi EH- W AECJHTEB, ke^ der-lSn-v^K^ > 
ter, Alfbed von (1852—1912). A German 
HtatcBniaii, bom at Stuttgart. Between 1872 
and 1876 he studied law at Tubingen, Leipzig, 
and Strassburg He served as secretary or 
lounselor of the German embassies in St. Peters- 
burg, Pans, and Constantinople until 1886, and 
after 1888 accompanied the Emperor on many 
of his journeys In 1895 he was appointed 
Minister at Copenhagen and in 1900 Minister 
at Buehaiest, where bo made himself thoroughly 
informed in Balkan affairs On several occa- 
sions he had charge of the embassy at Constan- 
tinople. When Baron von Schoen was ill in 
1008, Kiderlcn-Wachter was summoned to the 
foreign office to deal with the Casablanca in- 
cident and to piepare the Franco-German 
IVcaty of 1009. These negotiations were car- 
1 ied on with the French Ambassador, Jules 
Cambon, by whom, it was considered by many, 
he was outplayed, and Kiderlen-WUchU^r was 
largidv blamed for the Agadir coup Appointed 
Secretary of State in 1910, he largely succeeded 
in rebuilding his diplomatic reputation within 
the two years before his death 

KJLD^NAPXNG (from kidnap, originally 
slang, from kid, slang for child -f nap, variant 
of nob). The offense of wrongfully taking and 
conveying away a jierson against his will, either 
by force, fraud, or intimidation, or of detaining 
him with intent to do so. As the origin of the 
word indicates, it was originally applitni only to 
the abduction of children, but very early in 
the English law it was employed to designate 
the same offense in rc^rd to adults Black- 
stone, in his Commentaries, defines it as “the 
forcible abduction or stealing away of a man, 
woman, or child from tbeir own country, and 
*wnding them into another.” The term is used 
in a broader sense in the common law of to-day, 
and, if a person is taken out of his way for any 
distance in his own country or locality, the 
person so constraining him is guilty of the 
crime. 

In nearly all of the United States the crime 
is defined and regulated by statute to-day. 
Merely enticing a competent adult person away 
is not sufficient to constitute the crime There 
must be an abduction against his will, either 
actually or constructively. For example, in- 
ducing a laborer to go to a far-away island to 
work, by bolding out extravagant promises 
which the employer does not intend to fulfill, 
does not come within the scope of this crime, 
but getting a sailor intoxicated and taking him 
aboard a strange ship, with design to detain 
him until the vessel was under way, and then 
to persuade or coerce him to serve as a seaman, 
has been held to consritute kidnaping. The 
(rime is also committed if the consent to such 
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removal and concealment is induced by fraud, 
or if the victim is legally incompetent to give 
a valid consent, as in case of a child of tender 
years or a feeble-minded person The essential 
elements of kidnaping and of false imprisonment 
are about the same, except that the former in- 
cludes, in addition to a detention, the act or in- 
tention of carrying away the victim to another 
place, usually for the purpose of avoiding dis- 
covery Many of the United States have mate- 
rially increased their statutory penalties for 
the crime, and the penalty now varies from 10 
to 25 years’ imprisonment* 

Of course, if one person has a legal right to 
tlie custody of the person of another, he may 
detain or take him away to any place in his 
discretion, withm the proper limite, even though 
the person thus subj^ to his control objects 
Where two persons have equal rights to the 
custody of the person of another, it is not 
culpable for one surreptitiously to take the 
dependent person from the other. Thus, whore 
husband and wife have separated witliout a 
legal decree, one may take their children from 
the other by any peaceable means, even though 
it be bv trick or deception. 

The laws of the United States make it a 
felony to kidnap a person in another country 
and bring him or her here to hold in confine- 
ment or for involuntary service or for any im- 
moral purpose. The term “abduction'* as a legal 
offense is usually restricted to the kidnaping 
of a woman for the purpose of mainage or 
sexual intercourse See Abduction* False 
Imprisonment; Slavery Consult the authori- 
ti es ref errcHi to under Criminal I aw 

KHKHTAPPED. A novel by Robert Louis 
Stiwenson (1886). The story* laid in 1761, 
gives the adventures of David Balfour, who was 
kidnaped liy his uncle and shipped to America 
to he s old 

KnyNEY. One of a pair of glands found in 
tlie body of every \ertebratt» (and represented 
bv a similar or^n in ^nan^ invertebrates), 
wliose function is to elaborate and eliminate 
urine and thereby excrete waste organic prod- 
ucts of dostroj'ed tissue and nutritive changes 
In the human being the kidneys are jilaced in 
the back part of the alklominal cavity, behind 
the peritoneum, embedded in fat which, to- 
gether with their blood vessels, kec'ps them in 
position One is situated on each side of the 
spinal column, extending from about tlie elev- 
enth rib to the neighborhood of the crest of the 
ilium. Above each one is the pyramidal supra- 
renal capsule (qv.). ITie kidney is of tlie 
shape of a plump Lima l>ean, with a concave 
notch at one side, the hilum It is of a dark- 
red color, firm, dense, but somewhat brittle 
It is a little over 4 inches long, about 2 inches 
wide, and 1 inch thick, and vanes iii weight 
from 4 to 6 ounces, the female kidnev being 
slightly smaller than the male The organ is 
covered by a thin but tough fibrous envelope 
(tumoa proprta). The hilum leads down into 
a cavity, the sinus, in which lie the renal 
vessela, nerves, and dnet. The duct is continu- 
ous with the ureter (which is the canal which 
conveys the urine into the bladder) and enlarges 
to become the pelvis of the kidnev The pelvis 
is funnel-shaped, with the edges of the large end 
attached to the margin of the sinus, thence turn- 
ing inward and investing the sheaths of the ves- 
sels. The pelvis divides and then subdivides, the 
primary segments of the duct being called calices. 


On longitudinal section, tbe kidney is seen to 
be composed of two principal portions: the ex- 
ternal portion, or cortex, and the more central 
portion, or medulla. The medulla consists of 
from 8 to 18 conical segments called the pyra- 
mids of Malpighi, the apices of which (the 
papillae) project into the bottom of the sinus 
and are encircled by the calices, and the bases of 
ivbich are directed outward towards the surface 
and are contiguous to the cortex. Each pyramid 
is about % of an inch high and about % of an 
inch across the base, smooth in section, and 
marked with striae running from base to apex 
which mark the course of the uriniferous tu- 
bules. The cortex consists of a peripheral layer, 
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c , ooriez, m , medulla, p m , pyramid of Malpudu, p , a 
papilla, ca , the calyx, pfl , pelvia, % , the infundibuhim, r a , 
renal artery, • r a , amaU branch of the renal artery, u , ureter 

and seteial processes (columns of Bertini) 
which pass down between the pyramids of the 
medulla and reach the sinus The cortex is 
somewhat granular, owing to the presence of a 
number of very small pyramidal ^oups of tu- 
bules, the pyramids of Ferrein. The tubules 
that carry the urine begin by a number of 
spherical capsules in the cortex From each 
capsule a narrow tubule passes which becomes 
wide and convoluted, narrows again as it dotibles 
upon itself and returns, after running down into 
the subjacent Malpighian pyramid. The narrow 
loop 18 called the tube of Henle. It thus runs 
into the cortex, where it becomes again wide' 
and convoluted, and finally opens into a straight 
tube which forms the axis of a pyramid of 
Ferrein The straight collecting tubes run into 
the Malpighian pyramids, uniting and forming 
large trunks which terminate in openings in 
the jiapillsp of tbe pyramids, thus emptying their 
contents into the calices. 

The kidney is well supplied with blood vessdfl. 
The arteries pass from the point at which they 
enter the or^n at the bottom of the sinus, 
running up between the Malpighian pyramids 
and subdividi^ at their bases in cortico-medul- 
lnr\ arches, l^ese arches, lying between cortex 
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and medulla. Bond out arterioles in all direc- 
tions, the cortical branches supplyii^ different 
twigs to the glomeruli, which are inclosed in 
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Showing the oourse of the unmferoiis tubiilee and of the 
Mood veetielB For oonvemenoe, the medulla u represented 
as greatly shortened 

of, affermt blood vessels, iff , efferent blood vessels, capf.. 
oapiUary blood vessds. 9,v . stellate vein, vase reote. 
a, artery, vein, g. glomerulus, n, cmistncted neck, 
b cap , Bowman’s oapsule, p e , prosunal convoluted tubule, 
d , desoending hmb, f , loop, a s , aaoendmg hmb tr , irregular 
tidiule, d e.. distal conimluted portion; ax , arched coUecfang 
tubule, • c , straighl coUecUng tubule, e d , excretory ducts or 
tubes of Bellmi 


the capsules of Bowman, and the medullary 
branches passmg inward and forming plexuses 
around tlie straight and looped tubes of the 
Malpighian, pyramids. The Cerent vessels of 
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Slowing the sinus 

^ cop., eap^; p.m^ pytamid of Mab^; ».r.o., 

branch of tbs reiM art^: % , the infundibulum; rx , renal 
artery, c., cortex; p., a pigiula, w., ureter, fx , fatty capsule. 


the glomemli form a capillary plexus around 
the urlnileroiis tubules and terminate in the 
renal Teina. 


The kidneys present certain variations as fol- 
lows: in shape, resulting in the long, globular, 
or triangular kidney ; in size, resulting in 
one very small and one very large kidney; in 
number, some individuals having only one kid- 
ney, or rarely three kidneys, the third being in 
the median line qr accompanying one of the 
others, in the lumbar region; in position, one 
or both of the kidneys being dislocated; by fu- 
sion, the two kidneys hemg Joined and a ’^horse- 
shoe kidney*’ resulting, in mobility, a laxity of 
the Bubperitoneal tissue allowing of the ^'lioat- 
ing” of a kidney. 

Histology. The kidney is a highly differen- 
tiated compound tubular gland It is composed 
of an external portion, or cortex, and an inter- 
nal portion, or medulla, the latter terminating 
internally in a number of apices known as 
papillae. Each papilla contains the termina- 
tions of a system of tubules which, extending 
out into the cortex, constitute a kidney pyra- 
mid or lobule. The division into lobules is 
readily seen in fcetal kidneys and in the kidneys 
of certain of the lower animals In the adiQt 
human kidney, however, the lobulation has dis- 
appeared, and in the cortex and medulla there 
is no demarcation between the lohiUes. If a 
section be made through the kidney, it is easy 
with the naked eye to distinguish cortex and 
medulla Strands of medullary substance can 
also be seen extending up into the cortex. 
These are known as medullary rays, and that 
portion of the cortex included between two 
medullary rays is known as a cortical pyramid. 
Under the microscope both cortex and medulla 
are seen to be made up of innumerable sections 
of tubules which are entirely unintelligible in 
the ordinary section of the kidney They all 
represent, however, sections of different portions 
of what are known as the uriniferous tubules. 
The structure of these tubules has been care- 
fully worked out and may be described as fol- 
lows: Each urinif- 
erouR tubule orig- 
inates in the cor- 
tex in an expan- 
sion which Bur- 
roundrt a tuft of 
capillary blood 
vessels called the 
glomerulus or Mal- 

ffi ian body. 

ing the glom- 
erulus hy a narrow 
neck, it expands 
into the first oi* 
proximal convo- 
luted tubule This 
is lined by rather 
large, irregular 
granular epithe- 
lium. The tubule 
now passes into 
the medulla, where 
its epithelium be- 
comes flattened, 
and it is known as 
the descending arm 
of Henle’s loop. In 
the deeper part of the medulla the tubule turns 
abruptly upon itself, forming the loop of Henle, 
and ascends in the medulla and medullary ray. 
Henle’g loop and its ascended arm are lined ij 
cuhoidal epithelium. In the cortex the tubule 
leaves the medullary ray, heoomes lined with 
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SECTION or HUMAN KIDNBT, 
induduig cortex snd p<Mrtioii of 
medulls, showing general srrange- 
ment of tissues. 

Cortex (c) is imperfectly divided 
by bundles of parslld tubules oon- 
stituting the medullaiy rays (m), 
between these hes the fabyrinth (0 
oontaininA the Malpighian bodies 
(x). In places the glomerulus 
has fofien out, leaving the empty 
Mj yiule, (6) seotionB of blood ves- 
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large irr^golar cdla, and is known as the second 
or distal convoluted tubule. After a more or 
less tortuous course in the cortical pyramid the 
tubule again enters a medullary ray and joins 
with other similar tubules to form what is 
known as a collecting tubule. This tubule is 
lined with cuboidal ^ithelium and passes down 
through medulla ana papilla to open into the 
pelvis of the kidney. The larger of these tu- 
bules situated in the papilla arc called the 
ducts of Bellini. The different portions of the 
uriniferous tubules are thus seen to make up 
the structure of the kidney, being held together 
and supported by a very small amount of con- 
nective tissue The cortical pyramids are seen 
to be formed by the glomeruli and the first and 
second convoluted tubules, the medullary rays 
by the ascending arms of Henle’s loops and the 
collecting tubules, the medulla by the ascending 
and descending arms of Henle’s loop, by the 
loops themselves, and by the collecting tubules, 
the papilla by the ducts of Bellini. These 
uriniferous tubules constitute the so-called 
parenchyma, or functionating part of the kidney, 
while the connective tissue which supports them 
is known as the interstitial part of the kidney. 

Blood Vessels of the Kidney. Blood reaches 
the kidney through the renal artery, which 
enters the hilum and breaks up into several 
large branches These branches pass up between 
the ducts of Bellini to the junction of medulla 
and cortex Here they form a senes of arches 
known as the renal arches. From these are 
given off two sets of branches. One set, the in- 
terlobular cortical arteries, pass upward to the 
cortex, forming a capillary network among the 
convoluted tubules and in the glomeruli, the 
other, known as the arterise rectie, pass down- 
ward into the medulla, where they form a capil- 
lary network among the tubules of the medulla. 
From the cortical capillary network blood enters 
the interlobular vein, whence it is carried to 
the veins of the renal arches. From the medul- 
lary capillaries blood enters the vena* recta* and 
thence goes to the veins of the renal arches. 
The lymphatics of the kidney consist of two 
sets of vessels — a superficial set which ramify 
in the deeper layers of the capsule, and a deeper 
set which accompany the blo^ vessels into the 
interior of the organ and communicate with the 
lymph spaces of the intertubular connective 
tissue The nerves of the kidney belong to the 
sympathetic system and are mainly of the non- 
medullated variety They pass in between the 
tu bules, whe re they form a fine network. 

KTDNEY, Dtbeaseb of the. See Bbight’s 
Disease; Calculus; Ptelitis. The surgery of 
the kidney includes nephrectomy, or removal for 
tumor; nephrotomy, or section for removal of a 
calculus; nephrorrhaphy, or suturing the kid- 
ney fast in cases of movable kidney; and de- 
capsulation. See Surgery. Consult Da Costa, 
M odem Surg ery (7th ed., Philadelphia, 1914). 

KIDNEY BEAN (so called from the shape). 
The common kidney bean {Phaaeolus ^^garia) 
is the haricot of the French In Great Britain 
it is sometimes called French bean. See Bean; 
Douchos; and Plate of Leguminosac. 

KIDNE Y VETCH {AnthyUia). A genus of 
perennial, somewhat shrubby herbs of the 
family Leguminos», valuable for forage and 
attrairtive for their spikes or heads of vellow- 
white or purple flowers and delicate toliage. 
Thp plants are propagated by seeds and are of 
easiert culture and succeed in evmi poor soil In 
VoL. XIII.— 16 


the United States they have not become populav 
in any capacity 

KIDO, ke^d^ Takatoshi (1832-77). A Jap- 
anese statesman, ''The Pen of the Evolution of 
1868,” bom at Hagi, in the Province of Choshu, 
about 1832 His father was a physician. When 
Commodore Perry’s exp^ition arrived in Japan 
in 1854, he disguised himself as a laborer and 
served as porter to carry the instruments and 
baggage of the surveying parties, in order to 
penetrate the secret of the strength of Western 
nations In 1868 he joined the revolutionary 
party, and with Iwakura, Okubo, and Saigo 
(qqv ) ho planned and executed the coup d’6tat 
of January, 1868, which gave the coalition of 
southwestern clans possession of the Imperial 
palace of Kyoto and the person of the Mikado. 
(See Ketkt ) He was the author of a famous 
state document, the address to the throne, which 
secured the abolition of the feudal system and 
the relinquishment by 270 daimyos of their 
lands and income to the Mikado Reco^izing 
the newspaper press as a potent element in civi- 
lization, he founded in 18o8, at his own expense, 
the first regular newspaper, called the Shimhun 
Zassht In 1873 he was Vice Ambassador with 
Iwakura in the embassy round the world. He 
caused the translation and publication in Jap- 
anese, in eight volumes, of Montesquieu’s great 
work, IjEapr%t dea lota, the reading of which 
by the educated classes in Japan ripened public 
fl€*ntiment for the constitution of 1880 Return- 
ing to Japan, he secured the formation of an 
assembly of local rulers, was made a Privy 
Councilor of the Emperor, and w^as in attendance 
upon the Mikado until his death in Kyoto. May 
27, 1877. He was a man of preSminent political 
genius, stainless life, and gentle manners At 
tlie promulgation of the constitution his abili- 
ties were recognized in posthumous honors and 
111 the elevation of his son to the nobility. 

KHFBON (Heb. JTtdrdn). A valley east of 
Jerusalem, the modem Wady Sitti Maryam 
(valley of the Lady Mary), also called Wady 
Silwan (the valley of Siloah) (Map: Palestine, 
B 1) It begins north of the city at the foot 
of Mount Scopus, continues south towards the 
city, then takes a bend eastward, extends be- 
tween Jemsalem and the Mount of Olives, and 
may be said to terminate south of the city at En 
Hogel, though the depression proceeds under the 
name of Wady el-Nar southeast towards the 
Dead Sea. The valley is now dry; but in an- 
cient times there was a brook in it, and the 
true bed of the stream was found 38^ feet be- 
low the present channel in 1868 The following 
year an aqueduct cut thro^h the rock was dis- 
covered, and in 1880 an inscription giving an 
account of the constmetion of the channel. 
(See Siloah ) The Kidron is first referred to 
in 2 Sam. xv. 23, where David in fleeing from 
Absalom is said to have crossed it. In 1 Kings 
ii. 37, Shimei is forbidden by Absalom to cross 
Kidron. Some scholars have drawn the infer- 
ence, from the fact that Shimei fled in the 
dire^ion of Gath, that Kidron was the name of 
some part of the western ravine. But the text 
is proWbly corrupt and should be read "by any 
road" instead of "the brook Kidron.” Accoru- 
ing to 1 Kings xv. 13, 2 Ghron. xv. 16, Asa 
burned at Kidron the idol which his mother had 
set up, according to 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 6, 18, 
Josian burned at Kidron the aahera that had 
been in the temple. (See Asheba.) The ac- 
count in 2 Ghron. zxix. 16, xxx. 14, of Heie- 
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kiah’8 casting into the Kidron the altars that 
were found in Jerusalem and the abominations 
of the temple is hardly historical. The popu- 
lar name Valley of Jehoshaphat dates ba^ to 
the fourth century a.d. ft appears in the 
OnofMMttoon of Eusebius (272, 80) and in the 
Onofnoaftaon of Jerome (145, 13). It is based 
upon Joel iii. 1-12, but the identification is 
manifestly incorrect. (See Jehoshaphat, Val- 
ley OF.) The belief that this valley will be the 
scene of the last judgment (see Judgment, Fi- 
nal) has led both Jews and Mohammedans to 
make of it a burial ground, and its slopes are 
covered with tombs. The Jews have useJd espe- 
cially the eastern side towards the Mount of 
Olives, while the Mohammedans are buried on 
the west towards the Temple. According to 
John xviii 1, just before the betrayal Jesus 
went forth with His disciples across the ravine 
Kidron, “where was a garden.” 

Bibliography. Tobler, Die Btloahquelle ttnd 
der Oelherg (Berlin, 1852) ; Robinson, Biblical 
Rettearchca in Palestine (New York, 1857); 
Warren and dJonder, Jerusalem (London, 1884) , 
Wilson, The Holy City (ib., 1888) ; Buhl, Oeo- 
graphie des alten Palastina (Freiburg, 1896) , 
Kennedy, “Kidron," in Dictionary of the Bible 
(New York, 1899) , CJheyne, “Kidron,” in En- 
cyclopcpdia Bihlica (London, 1901), Guthe, “Je- 
rusalem,” in Kurzes Bihelworterbuch (Freiburg, 
1903) . Ueuzinger, Tlehraische Atchaologie (2d 
ed , Tu bingen, 1907). 

KIEF, k5^5f. A government of Russia. See 
Kiev 

KIEFT, k^ft, Willem (T-1647). A Hutch 
Colonial administrator. Director General of New 
Netherland. Little is known of his life before 
he came to America except that for a time he 
acted as the Minister of the Dutch government 
to Turkey. From the day of his arrival in 
March, 1638, he showed a tyrannical spirit 
whidi soon set the people against him. He was 
pompous, hypocritical, cowardly, and vengeful, 
and lacked administrative ability. With the 
exception of the Indian wars, the most note- 
worUiy events of his administration were the 
battles of words and law which he fought with 
Dominie Everardus Bogardus, the tailor Hen- 
drick Jansen, and others of his subjects The 
prospects for a rapid growth of the Colony 
were bright when Kieft arrived in New Nether- 
land, for the Dutch West India Company, dis- 
gust^ with the small results of the patroun sys- 
tem, offered mduconents to poorer immigrants, 
and many of this class were coming to the 
country and taking up farms along the Hudson 
and on Staten ana Long islands. The Director 
General, to make room for these settlers, in 
1640 sent his soldiers to murder the Raritan 
Indians — an exploit which was only partially 
successful, and which was so soon and thor- 
oughly avenged that even he seems to have lost 
smne of his ladf-assuranoe. Consequently, when, 
in February, 1643, the River Indians, ffeeing 
from the Mohawks, sought shelter in the neigh- 
borhood of New Amsterdam, Kieft thought best 
to secure the signatures of three citiseiis to a 
]^ition before he ordered out his soldiers to 
destroy them. 

The massacre which followed is one of the 
most cold-blooded in the annals of America, 
The savages, relyina on the protection of the 
Dutch, whom they had every reason to believe 
friendly, were taken totally unawares, and more 
than 100 were slaughtered. Then began a war 


whicli lesulted in the destruction of the Indians, 
but meantime the prosperity of the ('olony was 
ruined, farms were desolated and settlers massa- 
cred. Popular rage against the Director Gen- 
eral knew no bounds, and, after a vain attempt 
to shelter himself behind the petition, which re- 
sulted only in his being assaiuted by one of the 
signers, he called a meeting of tne heads of 
families, and these selected a Council of Twelve, 
or the Twelve Men, as it was called, which was 
to act as an advisory committee This, tlie be- 
ginning of self-government in New York, was 
more in semblance than in substance, for Kieft 
paid Imt slight attention to the counsel of the 
Twelve. Meanwhile the English on the east and 
the Swedes on the Delaware had taken advan- 
tage of these internal troubles to found strong 
colonies on Dutch soil, and finally the company, 
induenced perhaps by a petition from some of 
the settlers, sent out Peter Stuyvesant to undo 
the mischief which had been done; and in 1647 
Kieft, with Bogardus and Jansen, and two or 
three others of his most inveterate enemies, 
sailed for Holland on the Princess, an unhappy 
company and a disastrous voyage, for the little 
vessel was wrecked on the coast of England, 
ond Kieft, Bogardus, and nearly all of their 
Mhipnmteswere drowned. 

KTE-KIE, kl^P (Maori name), Freycmetiu 
hattf^i A trailing or climbing shrub of the 
family Pandanace^, which yields an edible ag- 
gregated fruit, said to be the finest indigenous 
fruit of New Zealand. It is found in the north- 
ern part of New Zealand and also down the 
west coast of South Island The plant climbs 
the loftiest trees, branching freely, produces 
leaves 2 or 3 feet long, and clustered spadices 
Its fruit is a fleshy berry, and when made into 
jelly it tastes like preserved strawberries Con- 
sult Thomas Kirk, Forest Flora of hew Zealand 
(Wellington, 1889), and Laing and Blackwell 
P lants o f New Zealand (2d ed, ib. 1907) 

KIEL, k§l (OS. KiUe, also Kyi) A city of 
the Province of Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia, on 
a hay of the Baltic Sea, 70 miles by rail north 
of Hamburg (Map: German Empire, D 1). It 
is the chief naval station of Germany and con- 
sists of the old city, situated between the har- 
Imr and a pool calli^ the Little Kiel, and the 
new city, toj^ther with annexed suburbs (Dus- 
tembrook, Wik, Gaarden, etc.). The naval 
station is situated on the eastern side of the 
harbor, near Ellerbek, directly opposite the old 
city. In this district are tiie Imperial ship- 
yards (with two large basins connected by a 
canal), three shipways for the launching of 
newly built siiips, four dry docks, a floating 
dock, and a haven for torpedo boats To the 
southwest of the station are various laige pri- 
vate shipbuilding and iron works. The war 
harbor of Kiel is perhaps the best example of its 
kind. The fortifications, consisting of the Fne- 
drichsort and Falkenstein forts on the Schleswig 
side of the harbor, and four powerful shore bat- 
teries on the Holstein shore, are situated at a 
point where the shores approach each other, 5 
miles north of the old city. Kiel has several 
handsome churches, the Nicholas Church dating 
from 1240 (restored 1877-84). There are also 
a fine thirteenth-century castle (rebuilt in 1838, 
now a royal residence), several public gardens, 
and a soOlogioal institute. The principal edu- 
cational institution is the Christian-Albrecht 
University, founded in 1666 and attended bv 
over 2000 students, with a mueeum of aatlqui- 



ties and a libraiy containing, in 1913, 319,118 
volumes. There are also a marine academy 
and the naval school for officers; the Gymna- 
sium, founded in 1320; a school Ifor engineers; 
and the Iliaulow Museum, containing a collec- 
tion of wood carvings of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries The most important naval 
hospital of Germany is at Kiel. 

The chief industry is shipbuilding, but there 
are also numerous establishments for the pro- 
duction of heavy machinery of various kinds, 
safes, spirits, flour, soaps, etc As a commercial 
centre, Kiel is verv important, having one of the 
best harbors in £uro]^ and bein^ the eastern 
terminus of the great Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, 
which connects the Baltic vrith the North Sea 
This canal was officially closed for the duration 
of the European War, which began in 1914. 
(See Wab in Eubope ) The principal articles 
of commerce are cereals, coal, lumber, railroad 
ties, shingles, cement, dairy products, iron and 
steel ware, oil, talcum, matches, sugar, etc 
Tlie famous Kielcr Sprotte (smoked sprats) 
industry is located at Ellerbek Kiel holds an 
annual 12-day fair which plays an important 
part in the ^ade of the province The harbor 
and environs present a sti iking appearance 
The city is governed by a council and an execu- 
tive board of magistratcHi There are a chief 
burgomaster and a burgomaster. The city owns 
the gas i\orks and an abattoir Pop , 1880, 
43,594; 1890, 69,172; 1900, 121,824, including 
the town of Gaarden, incorporated with Kiel in 
1901 ; 1910, 211,627. The inhabitants are mostly 
Protestant Kiel was founded by Adolphus IV 
of Holstein and was made a city in 1242. In 
1284 it became a member of the Hanseatic 
League. It was annexed to Denmark in 1773 
and to Prussia in 1866 By the Peace of Kiel 
of 1814 Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden. 

C. VAN. See Kittaan. 

KIEL, Fbtedbich (1821-85). A German com- 
poser, born in Puderbach, near Siegen. He bad 
no teachiT in early youth and taught himself 
composition and the piano Afterward he en- 
tered tlie orchestra of Prince Karl von Wittgen- 
stein, received some violin lessons from him, and 
also studied under Kummer at Coburg He com- 
pleted his studies under Dehn at Berlin in 1842- 
44 His first highly successful work was his 
Hequiem, brought out by Stem's Gesangverein. 
Hib other works included a good deal of re- 
ligious music, for voice and orchestra, atid^some 
instrumental compositions. He was professor 
of composition at the conser^^atory in Berlin 
from 1870 until his death and attained high 
lank as instructor. 

KIEL CAHAL. S<h* Canals. 

KIELCE, kyCPtsr, The smallest of the gov- 
ernments of Russian Poland, <iccupying the 
southwestern end of the country (Map; Russia, 
H 4), Area, 3897 square miles. It is traversed 
from east to west by offshoots of the Carpathians 
and is wratered 1 a the Vistula, w'hich separates 
it from Galicia. The government has deposits 
of coal, iron, xinc, sulphur, and marble, all of 
them w'orked to some extent. Tlie chief occupa- 
tion of the inhaliitants, however, is agriculture 
Besides the < ommon cereals, vegetables are 
grown on a large scale, and the mulberry tree 
and beetroot also receive some attention. The 
manufacturing industries include the produc- 
tion of cotton goods, spirits, ]mper, brick, sugar, 
glass, leather, machinery, etc. Pop., 1912, 992,500, 
of whom 11 per cent are Jews. Capital, Kielce. 


KIELCE. The capital of the government of 
the same name in Russian Poland, situated amid 
high hills about 107 miles from Warsaw (Map: 
Russia, B 4). In the Bishop’s palace, now uwad 
as the offices of the Provincial Governor, is a 
remarkable series of portraits of the bishops of 
Kielce from 1292 to the Reformation In an- 
cient times Kielce was noted for its copper de- 
posits, which, however, are no longer worked 
The chief products at present are cement, brick, 
paint, su|^r, and hemp articles Pop , 1912, 
32,381. Tlie city w^as the scene of a humber of 
engagements during the Europc^an War of 1914, 
having been taken and retaken several times 
See Wab in Eubope. 

KIELHOBK, k^l^Orn, Fbanz (Lobenz 
Fbanz) (1849-1908) A German Sanskrit 
scholar, bom at Osnabriick. He was educated 
at Gottingen, Breslau, Berlin, London, and Ox- 
ford. From 1806 to 1881 he was professor of 
Sanskrit in the Deccan College at Poona and in 
1882 became professor at Gottingen. His works 
are; Cdntanava's PhiMtra^ with translation 
(1806), Ndgojtbhafta's PartbMshendugekhara, 
with a translation (1866 and 1874), in the 
“Bombay Sanskrit Series,” which he and Biihler 
founded* in 1866, a Grammar of the Sanskrit 
Language (3d ed., 1888) , KStdyana and Paiaft- 
jah (1876), The Vydkarana-mahdbhdshya of 
Pataiijnh (1880-85, 2d ed , 1892-1905) His 
Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
(1881) and contributions to Indian Antiquary^ 
E^ngraphia Indica, etc, on Indian chronology 
and epigraphy, should also be mentioned. After 
the death of Bhhler he was made editor of the 
Gnindttss dcr indo-arischen Philologxe 

KTELLAKB, kyj^lT&nd, Alexandeb Lange 
(1849-1906) A Norwegian novelist, bom at 
StavangcT Bi»rn to wealth and social position, 
he studied at Christiania for the law; but he 
preferred business and was the successful owner 
of a brick and tile kiln when he published 
horefettes (1879) and Ifew Novelettes (1880), 
both of winch bore clear marks of the study 
of French models, more especially Daudet, in 
€*onception and style. To these qualities Gar- 
wan and Worse (1880. trans , 1885) adds an 
autobiographical, and Laboring People (1881) 
a socialistic, inWest Under the influence of 
Balzac and Zola he portrays in Skipper Worse 
(1882; trans., 1885), Poison (1883), Fortune 
(1884), more of corruption in the upper, and of 
\ice in the lower, classes; he protests in Snoto 
(1886) and in Saint Hans Festival (1887) 
against conventional religion; and in Jacob 
(1891) he revolts from the smug optimism of 
the conservative classes Professor Loodahl was 
published in 1904 Kielland’s novelistie genius 
may be fairly judged from the translated Tales 
of Two Countries (1891). His comedies. Home- 
ward Bound ( 1878) , Three Pairs ( 1886) , Betty*s 
Guardian (1887), The Professor (1888), are 
less important. He became Buigomaater of 
Htavanger (1891) and (1892) Governor of 
Romsdal, where he wrote Around Napoleon (2 
vols., 1895). His Complete Works were pub- 
lii^ed in 11 volumes (Christiania, 1897-08; 
Ger ed., 1905-08). (^insult: B. BjOmsoit, “A 
L. Kielland,” in Kringsjaa (Christiania, 1896) ; 
Georg Brandes, Samlede Shnfter (Copenhagen, 
1899-1904) ; M. D. Schj'Ott, A. L. KieUands Liv 
og Verker (Christiania, 1904); V. Ydddi, in 
Tilskueren (ib., 1906) ; A. L. Kielland, Letters, 
edited by his sons (2 vole., ib., 1907). 

KIEIijKAJrSBGO, kffi^mAn-aQg, Bbioh» Count 
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X’nw^x.tnra 

yoN (1847- ). An Anatmn statemiai^ born 

in Hanover. He entered the government service 
of Austria in 1870, held venous posts in the 
administrative offices in the provinces, and was 
employed m tho Ministry of the Interior from 
1886 to 1889. He was then appointed Gov- 
ernor of Lower Austria, and in this poution he 
brought about the consolidation of the suburbs 
with Vienna, the passage of a sanitazr law, 
and other beneficial measures. In 1895 he was 
appointed Minister of the Interior, the first in- 
cumbent of Protestant faith to hold ^t port- 
folio in Austria, and was called to preside over 
a temporary cabinet. After a few monihs he 
was again appointed Governor of Lower Aus- 
tria, and in this position he remained until 
1911. He wrote. Famtiten-Ohrantk der Herren, 
Frevhencn, vvd (Jr a fen von Ktelmaneegg (1872, 
2d enlarg^ ed., 1910), jointly; Die Bauord- 
nung fUr das Land Niederosterretch und fUr 
Wien (1883 , 0th enlarged ed., 1911) ; Bnefe an 
J. F, Dteditch von Wendt (1902); Oesohafta- 
teretnfaohung und Kanzleir^orm hei ofentlir 
ehen Aemtem und Behorden (1906). 

K’lEN-IiTlNO, ky«nao5n^, or GH^EN- 
IiUMG (enduni^ glory). The reign title of 
Hung-li, the fourth Emperor of the Ta Tsing, or 
Manchu dynasty in China. He was the fourth 
son of Yung-ching, and at the age of 26 suc- 
ceeded him in 1736 He proved a wise, able, and 
energetic ruler, reorgani^ his government and 
established mtemai peace, extended his empire 
to Kashgar and Kulja, e^blished his suprem- 
acy in libet, exacted tribute from Burma and 
Nepal, and attempted somewhat unsuccessfully 
to subjugate the aborigines of Kweichow and 
Szechwan. It was in this reign that the Tur- 
gots, who had in the middle of the seventeenth 
century emigrated to Russia, returned in 1770 
in a b^y across the desert to their old home in 
Sungana, an incident which He Quincey has 
made memorable by his essay on The Flight of 
the Kalmuck Tartars, He opposed the Catholic 
missionaries and early in his reign forbade the 
teaching of Christianity. From 1746 to 1785 
persecution was active. The Jesuit Amiot esti- 
mated the population of China in 1741 as over 
150,000,000. The Emperor maintained friendly 
though narrow relations with European nations, 
receiving embassies from Portugal in 1750 and 
Great Britain and Holland in 1795, all of which 
were quite barren in results. K’ien-lung was a 
liberal patron of both literature and art and 
brought out new editions of the 13 Classics of 
Confucianism and the 24 Hjmastic Histories of 
China. A great achievement was the descriptive 
Catalogue of the Imperial Library, in which 
3460 works, arranged under the four divisions 
of Chinese literature, were explained, com- 
mented u}ran, and criticized. He himself wrote 
essays, discourses, and poetry, his poetical 
works alone comprising 33,950 compositions. 
Unwilling to equal or surpass his illustrious 
grandfather, K’ang-hsi, in the length of his 
reign, he abdicated when he had reigned for 
60 years and died three years later (1799). 
His sucoesBor was the worthless Kia-k’ing. 
Consult Rdmusat, NoutfeUes mUangea asiatiques 
(Paris, 1829), and Giles, (Thina and the Man- 
chus (Cambridge, 1912). 

KI-BVT-P008. See Jack, Captain. 

■riMiifgT^ kta^z*!, WILHILM (1857- ). 

An Austrian musician, bom at Waizenkirdien 
in Qmr Austria. He studied composition un- 
der W. Mayer (W. A. Benqr) in Chraz, under 
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Krejc in Prague, and under Bheinberger in 
Munich. His piano technique was acquired at 
the Graz Gymnasium, under the teaching of 
Mortier de Fontame and Liszt After having 
made an extensive European concert tour (1881- 
82), he became chief kapellmeister of the (Ger- 
man opera in Amsterdam, occupied a similar 
position at Krefeld, and from 1886 to 1890 was 
director of the Stynan Musikverein at Grar. 
In the latter year he was chosen first kapell- 
meister of the Hamburg opera, and during the 
period 1892-93 was Hofkapellmeister at Mu- 
nich. Kienzl wrote the operas Urvasi (1886), 
HeUmar, der Karr (1892), and Der Evangeli- 
mann (1895), each in succession being received 
with increas^ favor. Don Quiaote (1898) was 
less successful, but Der Kuhreigen (1911) was 
received with marked favor, and also heard in 
the United States (1913). He wrote several 
books Die musikalische Deklamation (1880), 
Miscellen (1885), and a biography of Wagner 
(1904). He edit^ a number of musical works 
and in addition to his operas composed many 
songs and much instrumental music 

XIEPEBT, k5^p5rt, HsiNBicn (1818-99). A 
German geographer and cartographer, born in 
Berlin From an early age he was an enthusias- 
tic student of ^graphy, history, and philology, 
and after studying under Ritter devoted two 
years to the exploration of Asia Minor (1841- 
42). He first became widely known through 
Ills Atlas von Hellas (1840-46), which was fol- 
lowed by his Karten zu Robinsons und Smiths 
Palastina ( 1841 ) . He then turned his attention 
chiefly to archsralogy and, after publishing his 
Karte von Kleinasien (1843-45), several times 
returned to Asia (1870, 1886, 1888) and care- 
fully explored mu<^ of the western part of the 
continent. He described his researches in works 
W'hich at once were successful and secured their 
author important posts From 1845 to 1852 he 
was director of tne Geographical Institute of 
Weimar, in 1853 was made a member of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, and in 1859 became 
a professor in the University of Berlin. Among 
hiB best-known works, which bear writness to his 
great linguistic as wdl as ethnographical learn- 
ing, are his Atlas der alten Welt (1848) ; Atlas 
der Erde und des Himmela (15th ed., 1874), 
Atlas AntiquuSt printed in six languages; and 
the Atlas von Hellas, already mentioned. In 
addition he wrote* Lehrhuch der alten Geo- 
graphic (1878); Travels in Asia Minor (Eng. 
trans., 1842, 1870, 1889, 1890) ; and Historisch- 
geographische Erlauterung der Kriege zwtschen 
dem ost-romischen Reushe und den persischen 
Konigen der Sassamden-Dgnastie. The last 
work was awarded a prize by the French Insti- 
tute in 1844. Consult J Partsch, ''Heinrich 
Kiepert, ein Bild seines Lebens und seiner Ar- 
beit,” in Geographische Zeitsohnfi, vol. vii 
( Leipz ig, 1901) 

KIEBICBG A AUD, kbr'ke-^rd, SObbn Aabyr 
(1813-55). An eminent Danish philosopher and 
theological writer, bom at Gopenhagen. He 
studied theology at the university of his native 
tovm, but was never ordained, and afterward 
spent two years in Germany. In 1842 he settled 
at Copenhagen and remained there until his 
death. His ill health and morbid temperament 
prevented his becoming known for many years, 
except as a busy student; but he was one of the 
most original of Danish writers and thinkers 
and eventually exerted a strong hifluenee on the 
literature and religious trend of his country. 
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not only by the power of his reasoning but 
through the force and brilliancy of his style. 
Although far from being an orthodox theologian, 
he taught that Christianity is the rule and con- 
duct of life and based his philosophy on faith 
and knowledge. He wrote much in the form of 
sermons and sketches, as well as longer volumes, 
and adopted various pseudonyms, such as Vic- 
tor Eremita, Hilarius Bogbinder, Frater Taci- 
tumua His most important works are: Enten 
---Eller (Either— Or) (7th ed, 1878); Stadter 
pa4i Livets Vet (Stages of Life) (1845), and 
Inddvelse t Kriatendom (On Christian Train- 
ing) (1850). Consult: Brandes, Suren Kierke- 
gaard (Copenhagen, 1877); Bkrthold, Die Be- 
deutung d^ datheiiaohen Schriften Suren Kierke- 
gaards (Halle, 1870) ; Harald Hdffding, Suren 
Kierkegaard als PhUoaoph (Stuttgart, 1806); 
O. P. Monrad, 8, Kierkegaard, seine Lehen und 
seine Werke (Jena, 1909) ; Lukdes, Die Seele 
a nd die Formen (Berlin, 1911). 

KIERSY, kydr'sd'. Edict of. A capitulary of 
Charles the Bald (877). It was a temporary 
measure to protect the interests of Charles the 
Bald during his expedition into Italy. It recog- 
nized (1) that the fiefs of vassals who aec'om- 
anied the King on his expedition should be 
ereditary and (2) asserted the royal right to 
dispose of vacant fiefs. It was formerly sup- 
pose that this measure established the heredi- 
tary principle for fiefs, but this was already in 
existence. Consult Bourgeois, Le capitulaire de 
K icrsy- sur- Oise (Paris, 1885) 

KIESEBITE, k5^z5r-It. A hydrated magne- 
sium sulphate, found in the mines of Stassfurt, 
G erman y. See Epso m Salt 

KIESEBITZKY, kS'zSr-It^skl, Lionel (1806- 
53). A noted chess player, born at Dorpat He 
lived in Paris, where he was well known among 
chess players. He invented the king's side at- 
ta ck, known as th e “Kieseritzky gambit.’’ 

KIESEWETTEB, kg'ze-v6t'5r, Raphael 
Georg (1773-1850). An Austrian writer on 
music, born at Hollescbau, Moravia. He was 
employed in the Bureau of the Ministry of War 
and after traveling in various countries settled 
( 1801 ) in Vienna, where he -studied under AI- 
brechtsberger and Hartmann. He made a splen- 
did collection of old musical manuscripts, upon 
which subject he was an authority. His books 
were in the field of historical research and in- 
clude: Oeachichte der europatsch-abendlandischen 
Oder unserer heutigen Musik (Leipzig, 1834, 
2d ed. 1846); Outdo von Arezzo, sein Lehen 
und B irken (Leipzig, 1840) ; Die Musik der 
Araher nach Onginalquellen (ib., 1842). He 
di ed at Baden, near Vienna. 

KIEV, k5^y5f . A government of Little Russia, 
occupying the larger portion of the Ukraine 
(q.v.). Area, about 19,340 square miles. The 
northern part is low, thickly wooded, and in 
part swampy (Map: Russia, D 5). In the west 
the surface is traversed by offshoots of the Car- 
thians The central and southern portions 
ve essentially a steppe character The terri- 
tory is watered chiefly by the Dnieper and its 
tributaries, the Pripet and the Teterev. The 
southern part belongs to the basin of the Bug. 
Kiev is among the most fertile r^fions of Euro- 
pean Russia. Agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion; rye, wheat, oats, potatoes, and barley are 
the chief products, and there are extensive beet- 
root farms. Its sugar manufacture is one of the 
most important of all Russia. Stock raising 
ifl confined principally to the southern part, 


where the natural conditions are most favor* 
able. The breeding of homed cattle is of pu- 
ticular importance on accoimt of the extensive 
use of oxen as a means of transj^rtation. The 
local breed of cattle is highly prized in Russia. 
The manufacturing industries are also highly 
developed and include agricultural implements, 
cloth, soap, candles, ta^eries, and iron and 
steel manufacturing establishments. The BUjmr 
mills alone employ over 30,000 persons. The 
house industry is only slightly developed, and a 
considerable proportion of the artisan population 
migrate for a part of the year to the larger 
centres of the Empire. The industries were 
somewhat depressed by the rioting which oc- 
curred just after the Russo-Japanese War of 
1905 The trade is important and is to a large 
extent in the hands of the Jews. Pop., 1912, 
4,635,700, chiefly Little Russians, Jews, Poles, 
a nd Lit huan ians. 

KIEV. The capital of a government of the 
same name, a third-class fortress, and the oldest 
of the famous cities in Russia (Map. Russia, 
D 4). It is situated on the right bank of the 
Dnieper in lat. 50® 27' N. and long. 30® 30' E , 
624 miles southwest of Moscow and 270 miles 
north of Odessa It lies on and amid several 
lulls. The lower parts of the town are annually 
flooded by the E^ieper Kiev is divided into 
the three principal parts of Old Kiev, the upper 
town, Petehersk with the famous monastery and 
the old fortifications, and the low-lying business 
quarter of Podol There are besidcB 12 suburbs, 
incorporated with the city at comparatively re- 
cent periods Two magnificent iron bridges 
reach across the Dnieper. One of them is a 
cable bridge 3510 feet long. 

The prominent part played by Kiev, “the 
mother of Russian cities,” in the political and 
ecclesiastical history of the nation naturally has 
had an influence on the local architecture, the 
ancient churches, monasteries, and historical re- 
m<iins making it one of the most interesting of 
cities. The Petcherskaya Lavra (monastery of 
caves, named in reference to the original build- 
ings) is a celebrated monastery. It was founded 
by the Metropolitan Hilarion in the eleventh 
century and for a long time served as a model 
for other Russian monasteries. It was destrewed 
by the Tatars during their first invasion, imt 
was rebuilt in the fourteenth century. It oc- 
cupies a prominent site on the Dnieper, is sur- 
rounded by strong walls, and forms a separate 
town with its streets of cells, inns, and churches, 
printing presses, and schools The great church 
of the monastery contains the tombs of many ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, and its treasury is filled 
with ancient Bibles, sacred vessels, and ecclesi- 
astical costumes. The original caves of the mon- 
astery now possess the remains of numerous 
saints and are visited annually by throngs of 
pilgrims from all parts of Russia. The monas- 
tery of St. ^^adimlr has a church of the twelfth 
century, with well-preserved ancient frescoes. 
The famous cathedral of St. Sophia, built by 
Yaroslav in 1037 and modeled after the church 
of St Sophia in Constantinople, has many speci- 
mens of ancient paintings and sacred relics. 
Other interesting ecclesiastical edifices are the 
church of the Three Saints, founded by the 
Grand Duke Vladimir in 989 and rebuilt in 
1696; the church of St. Cyril, a twelfth-centuiy 
edifice with ancient frescoes; and the cathedral 
of St. Andrew, a Renaissance structure of the 
eighteenth century. The cathedral of St. Vladi- 
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mir, deoo»ted with excellent fresooeB, is con- 
sidered one of the finest churches in Russia. 
The secular edifices are of far less interest. The 
Imperial Palace, a fVench Renaissance building, 
contains collections of objects of art. One of the 
most interesting historical remains is the Golden 
Gate, a restored portion of the ancient fortifi- 
cations. The town hall and the buildings of the 
University of St. Vladimir are also noteworthy. 
The university was founded in 1588 at Vilna and 
was removed to Kiev in 1833. It has four facul- 
ties — history, mathematics, law, and medicine 
— and in 19(^ the total attendance was 4131, of 
whom a large number were medical students. 
The university library has about 160,000 vol- 
umes Among other educational institutions 
are a theolopeal academy which was founded in 
1.588 and which was for a long time the best- 
known institution of its kind in Russia, a poly- 
technic institute, five Gymnasia, a military 
school, and several other special schools. There 
are also a museum containing a fine collection 
of ancient icons, crosses, and other sacred ob- 
jects, a numlK'r of scientific associations, hos- 
pitals, philanthropic institutions, and three 
theatres. Kiev is the seat of a metropolitan 
and head of the educational district of Kiev. It 
IS also the scat of an appeal court. 

The chief industries of Kiev are sugar refin- 
ing, milling, and distilling, and the manufacture 
of tobacco, paper, chemicals, machinery, hard- 
ware, etc. It forms one of the chief centres of 
the Russian beet-sugar trade and deals heavily 
in grain, live stock, and timber. It is famous 
for its conserved fruits. Its commercial inter- 
ests are promoted by a stock exchange and a 
good harbor. An important fair is held annually 
in February. The population was 186,041 in 
1889. 320,000 in 1904, and 606,000 in 1911. 
During the Huminer it is increased by some 
200,00^ pil|!:riras. 

llie origin of Kiev is obscure and legendary. 
It is known to have existed as early as the fif£h 
century. In the ninth century it became the 
capital of an independent principality and at- 
tained wide fame during the reign of Vladiinir, 
when, after the introduction of Christianity, it 
became the religious centre of Russia. Its pros- 
perity came to an end with the thirteenth cen- 
tury, its splendor and wealth having made it 
the object of attacks on the part of the neigh- 
boring trities and later of the Mongols It came 
under the rule of Lithuania in 1320 and bogan 
to revive, soon succeeding in attaining impor-' 
tant municipal privileges. It was given Ma^e- 
burg rights in 1499. Under Lithuanian rule 
the city also resumed its former position as a 
religious centre of West Russia. It passed with 
Lithu^ia to Poland in 1660. It became Rus- 
sian in 1668 The fortifications were restored 
by Peter the Great. In November, 1905, follow- 
ing the grant of a constitution by the Czar, 
there were violent disturbances in the city and 
a massacr e of the Jews. 

KIPTl, or TBK AL-XZFTl^ tb^n &l-k6Pt4 
(Ar. Jamal ahDva abu* hHaaan ‘All ibn Tuauf 
ahKifil) (1172-1248). An Arabian vizier and 
historian. He was bom of good family at Elift 
(Coptos), Upper EgyP^* and received a good 
education there ana in Cairo After fialadin 
had conquered Jerusalem (1187), Al-Kifti went 
to that city, where his father held an official 
position under the Sultan. In 1202 he betodc 
himself to Aleppo and there, much against his 
will, was made vizier by Saladin’s son. When 


the prince died in 1216, Al-Kifti gave up his 
office, but was again forced to assume public 
cares from 1219 to 1231 and again from 1236 
till his death, in 1248. He was an able admin- 
istrator, and the state prospered under his care; 
literature and learning flourished. But his best 
title to fame rests upon his favorite studies, 
alGiough of his numerous histories all were de- 
stroyed in the Mongol invasion (1260) excrat 
one. This was his iTiiAb Ikhbllr al-^UlamA oi~ 
akhbdr dl-Puktmd (Information of the Wise 
Men Regarding the History of the Scientists), a 
historico-bibliographical work on Greek, Syriac, 
and Mohammedan philosophers and scientists. 
Unfortunately this most important work has 
come down to ns only in the eirtract made by Ali 
ibn Mohammed al-Zanzani in 1249. Consult 
August MfiUer, '*Ueber das sogenannte ta’rlkh 
al-hukamft des Ibn el-Qifti,” in the Proceedings 
of the Eighth International Congress of Orien- 
talutts^ vol. i (Leyden, 1891). 

KI- JA, kS'-ja'. See Ki-Tsi. 

KIXINDA, Naot, or Gbobb. See Naot- 
Kikinda. 

EXKUYIT, k6-k6!Fy66. A region in the south- 
ern part of the British East African Protecto- 
rate, lying on the equator. Missionary societies 
of various Christian bodies work in the region, 
and in June, 1913, the Protestant missionaries 
held a conference to promote efficiency in their 
common work The Bishop of U^nda, Dr. Wil- 
lis, presided, and the Bishop of Mombasa offi- 
ciate at a communion service. They were 
speedily accused of heresy by the Bishop of 
Zfanzibar, Dr. Weston, who demanded that they 
be impeached because they had admitted to the 
communion those not members of the Church of 
England. The incident precipitated a contro- 
versy which showed the radical differences be- 
tween the High Church on one side and the evan- 
gelical and liberal Anglican parties on the other. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury called a council 
to meet in July, 1914, to advise in the matter. 

Bibliography. Frank Weston, Ecclesia An- 
gltcana (London, 1913) , id.. Proposals for a 
Central Missionary Council in East Africa 
(ib., 1914); H. H. Henson, The Issue of 
Kikuyu: A Sermon Preached before the Umoer- 
sity of Oxford (ib., 1914) ; A, H. Nankivdl, 
'^Kkujoi and the Anglo-Roman Party,” in the 
Catholic World, vol. xeix (New York, 1914) ; 
W. G. Peel, Fresh Light on the Kikuyu Confer- 
ence (London, 1914) ; J. J. Willis, The Kihuyu 
Conference: A Study in Christian Unity (ib., 
1914). 

KTTiATygA, A noted crater in 

the eastern part of the island of Hawaii, 10 
miles from tne sea and 30 miles southwest of 
the port of Hilo, on the east slope of the great 
volcano of Mauna Loa, 4000 feet above the sea, 
and 9800 feet b^ow the summit of Mauna Loa 
(Map: Hawaii, F 4). It forms a great cavity 
on the side of the mountain, 3 miles long, 2 miles 
wide, and in the parts where the lava is not boil- 
ing from 600 to 800 feet deep. The floor of the 
crater, formed the lava streams that con- 
stantly flow and cool in one or another part of 
it, accumulates slowly in periods of moderate 
activity, but is subject to sudden changes of 
level during great volcanic activity, whm the 
lava may escape from vents on the lower slope 
towards the sea. This somewhat permanent 
crater floor is accessible by a steep trail on the 
northern diff. At the southwest end of this 
great silik is a small lake called Halemaumau 
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(houtte of everlastinff fire), frequently filled with 
toiling lava which is fed through subterranean 
channels and in periods of moderate activity 
either melts or flows over its rim to the lower 
level of the main crater basin, forming small 
or large streams upon its black surface, which 
cool quickly. The great eruptions from this 
crater were those of 1789, 1823, 1832, 1840, and 
1868. There seems to be no subterranean con- 
nection between the sources of the eruptions from 
Mauna Loa and Kilauea, each having its periods 
of terrible activity without seeming to affect 
the other. Kilauea-iki (little Kilauea) is a 
companion crater of the same depressed type, a 
mile north of the main crater; it is now estinct 
and offers particular opportunity for the study 
of the Kilauea volcanic type. Consult J. D. 
Dana, Characteriatica of Volcanoes (New York, 
1891). 

KILBOnBNE, kimm, James (1770-1850) 
An American pioneer, bom in New Britain, 
Conn. In 1800 he became a Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman. Two years later he was sent to 
Ohio by the Scioto Land Company to select lands 
on which to found a settlement and the next 
year, after the adoption of the State constitu- 
tion, which prohibit^ slavery, he purchased the 
territory now forming Sharon Toanship in 
Franklin County. He was soon joined by atout 
100 settlers from New England, and in 1804 laid 
out the village of Worthington (now a suburb 
of Columbus), where he organized the first Epis- 
copal church in Ohio Soon afterward he le- 
signed from the ministry, and in 180.5 Congress 
appointed him surveyor" of public lands From 
1813 until 1817 he represented the Fifth District 
in the United States House of Uepresentatives, 
and in 1823-24 and 1838-39 served in the Lower 
House of the State lA^gislature Duiiiig liis 
services in Congress he proposed granting laiid*> 
in the Northwest to actual settlers and was 
chairman of the committee w'hich drew up the 
bill emtodying this legislation Among the 
local offices which ho held were those of colonel 
of a frontier r^nient, commissioner for Miami 
U niver sity, and tmstee of Worthington College. 

KILCH. A small wliitefish {Coregonus hie- 
malis) of the Lake of Constance, in Switzei- 
land, which is a favorite article of food. It 
dwells at the bottom, where it is caught with 
nets. When brought to the surface of the wati*r, 
the belly is greatly diHt<»nded by the expansion 
of the air in the swimming bladder: but the 
fishermen prick the bladder with a fine neecllc, 
the air escapes, and the fish continues to live 
comfortably at the surface. 

XILDABB, kn>dfir^ (Tr. Kifl-dam, church of 
the oaks). An inland county of the Province 
of Leinster, Ireland. Its area is 654 square 
miles (Map* Ireland, E 5). The proportion of 
pasture land exceeds that devoted to tillage, 
stock raising being the chief industry. The 
principal towns are Naas, Athy, Newbridge, and 
Kildare. Pop., 1841, 115,190; 1901, 63,566; 
1911, 66,627. Consult Murphy, ‘‘Kildare: Its 
History and Antiquities,” in Journal of the 
County of Kildare ircheeological Society (Dub- 
lin. 1898) 

KTLDABE. A parish and market town in 
County Kildare, Ireland, 30 miles southwest of 
Dublin. It owed its origin to a nunnery founded 
in the fifth century by St. Bridget, the daughter 
of an Irish chieftain, ‘who received the veil from 
St. Patrick. Notwithstanding its present de- 
oayad condition it Is intercsti^ for its antiqui- 


ties, which comprise the restored thirteenth- 
century cathedral; an old cross; Franciscan and 
Carmelite abb^s; a portion of the chapel of St. 
Bridget, popularly called The Fire House, from 
a perpetual fire anciently maintained there; and 
the round tower, 103 feet in height, which 
crowns the elevation on which the town is built. 
Pop., 1901, 1576; 1911, 2639. 

KXLDAXE, Eabl of. See FtizoEUALD, 
T homa s, liOnn Offaly, 

KH/QO, John Cablisle (1861-1022). An 
American Methodist Episcopal bishop and col- 
lege president, bom at Laurens, S. C.^ He was 
educated in various schools, receiving the degree 
of MA from Wofford Coll^ in 1892 He en- 
tered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South in 1882 From 1889 to 1894 he 
was agent of Wofford College and from 1890 to 
1894 professor of philosophy there, thereafter 
until 1910, when he was elected Bishop, he was 
president of Trinity Coll^, Durham, N C. Ho 
was a member of the General Conferences of 
1894, 1898, 1902, 1906, 1910, and of the Ecu- 
m enica l Conference of 1901. 

KILHETAM, Alexander (1762-98) The 
founder of the New Connection of Wesleyan 
Methodists, often called Kilhamites. He was 
bom at Epworth, Lincolnshire, July 10. 1762, 
was converted at the age of 18 ; began to preach 
among the Wesleyans in 1783 and was the first 
to advot’ate the representation of the lay ele- 
ment in the government of the church, in 1785 
he was received by Wesley into the regular itin- 
erant ministry After the death of Wesley there 
was much controversy among his followers as 
to the duty of continuing their submission to 
the Established church. Kilham was of the class 
urging a total separation from the Church of 
England. He was severely criticized for his as- 
st‘rtion of popular rights in the church and for 
the publication of a pamphlet on the Progress 
of Lihtrty (1795), in which he urged a distribu- 
tn»n of the powers of government betw'een the 
clerical and lay elements. For severe remarks 
regarded as defamation of the society, he was 
foimally arraigned at the conference held in 
1796 and expelled from the connection by a unan- 
imous vote. This resulted in the formation of 
tile independent body called New Connection 
Methodists, which united with the Methodists 
in 1906 He died at Nottingham, Dec 20, 1798 
Consult Townsend, Life of Alexander Ktiham 
(I ^indo n, 1890) 

KTTilA, ke^Ay&. A fortified town in the Gov- 
ernment of Bessarabia, South Russia, situated 
cm the left bank of the Kilia branch of the Dan- 
ube, 100 miles southwest of Odessa (Map: Rus- 
sia, C 5). It is a thriving little town, with a 
customhouse Pop. 1912, 10,874 

KILIAAN, k§^6-{ln, Cobnelts (1528-1607). 
A Dutch scholar, also called Van Kiel and Kn.i- 
ANiTS He was torn at Duffel and was educated 
at touvain He worked as a proof reader for the 
celebrated press of Plantin. His Etymologicum 
Teutonicce JAngu<e (1574: revised under the title 
Kilianus Auctus, 1642: edited by Van Hasselt, 
1777) is his great work. 

XnJAH, kll'yan, St. (c.644-689 or 697). A 
missionary and martyr of the seventh century. 
He was bom in County Cavan, in the Province 
of Ulster, Ireland, about 644, entered the mo- 
nastic life in his native country, and became a 
bishop. Having undertaken, in company with 
several of his fellow monks, a pilmmairo to 
Rome, he was seized in his journey tnrou^ the 
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still pagan region of Franconia with a desire 
to detrote himself to its conversion, and, being 
joined hy his fellow pilgrims, Coloman and Do- 
natus, he obtained for the project at Home, in 
686, the sanction of the Pope CJonon. On his 
return to Wllrzlmrg he succeeded in converting 
the Duke Gosbcrt, with many of his subjects, 
and in opening the way for the complete conver- 
sion of Franconia, but, having provoked the 
enmity of Geilana, who, althou^ the widow of 
(Ebert's brother, had been married to Gkisbert, 
by declaring the marriage invalid and inducing 
Gosbert to separate from her, he was murdered 
at her instigation, during the absence of Gos- 
bert, together with both his fellow missionaries. 
His day. May 8, is celebrated with great solem- 
nity at Wllrzburg. The work which Kilian com- 
menced was completed some years later by 
Boniface and his fellow missionaries. Consult: 
Bollandus and Heuschenius (cds.), Acta Sancto- 
rum, Julw St (Paris, 1867) ; O’Hanlan, Lives of 
the Irish Saints, vii (Dublin, 1875-1904) ; 
Emerieh, Dcr heilige Kilian (Wiirzburg, 1896). 

KTLIMAHJABO, kTlT-rndn-jh^rO. A volcanic 
mountain in ihe northern part of German East 
Africa, the highest elevation of the continent, 
situat^ in lat. .3® 6' S., long. 37® 23' E , about 
midway between the Indian Ocean and the Vic- 
toria Nyanza (Map: Africa, H 6). It rises ab- 
ruptly from the surrounding plain and culmi- 
nates in the two peaks of Kibo and Kimawenzi, 
separated by a saddle 14,000 feet h%h. The 
south slope has a gentle incline, with many 
streams and 13 glaciers. The north slope rises 
abruptly. The inhabited portion lies below 6000 
feet and produces an abundance of tropical 
fruits Vegetation ceases entiredy at 14,000 feet 
above sea level. The peak of Kibo, with an alti- 
tude of 19,728 feet, has a crater over 6000 feet 
in circumference and 600 feet deep, with its 
walls covered with ice in the northern part. 
Kimawenzi is 17,500 feet high. The Kibo peak 
has been ascended by Hans Meyer (1889 and 
1898), C. Uhlig (1001 and 1904), and Captain 
Johannis (1902). 

Bibliography. Johnston, The Kilimanjaro 
Eccpedition (London, 1886) , Hans Meyer, Ost- 
afnkanische Qletscherfahrten (Leipzig, 1893) , 
trans. by £. H. 8. Caldcr under title of Across 
East Africa Glaciers (London, 1801); id., Der 
Kilimandjaro, Re%sen und Studien (Berlin, 
1900) , Carl Uhlig, '^on Kilimandscharo zum 
Meru,” in Gesellsrhaft fur Erdkunde, Zeitschrift 
(ib., 1904); Johannes Schanz, **Besiedelung der 
Landschaften des Kilimandscharo durch die 
l^hagga,” in Baessler-Archiv (Leipzig, 1013). 

X’I-UlET, ke^n^ or CH’I-IflHi sometimes 
Ki-LiN, in Japanese Kism. The Chinese uni- 
corn. One of the four supematuraUy endowed 
creatures of Chinese and Japanese tradition. 
JTt is the male and lin the female. The ap- 
pearance of this fabulous animal on the earth 
is regarded as a happy portent, "presaging the 
advent of good government It lives to the age 
of 1000 years, is the noblest form of the animal 
creation, the emblem of perfect good, and is sup- 
posed to be the incarnate essence of the 6ve pri- 
mordial elements — water, fire, wood, metal, and 
earth. The k’i-lin occupies a prominent place in 
Chinese and Japanese art. It is usually pictured 
with the body and slender legs of a deer, the 
tail of an ox, and with a single soft horn pro- 
jecting from its forehead. It k said to tread so 
lightly as to leave no footprints and so carefully 
as to crush no living thing. Confucius closes 


his brief history of hk own State of Loo with 
a record of the advent of the KT-lin and Phesnix. 
In the form Kylin the name is oftmi erroneously 
applied writers on ceramics to lions, or to the 
lion-like, mtesque creatures with which the 
C hinese fill in ro cky landscapes, etc. 

KTLKiflN^’HY. An inland county of the 
Province of Leinster, Ireland, bounded south by 
Waterford (Map: Ireland, D 6 and 7). Area, 
800 square miles The principal industries are 
connected with coal mining and agriculture, 
'but iron, manganese, and marl are also pro- 
duced. Capital, Kilkennv (qv.). Castlecomer 
18 the centre of the coal district. Pop, 1841, 
202,750; 1900, 79,159, 1911, 74,962. 

XXLBXNMT (Gael., church of St. Kenny, 
or Canicc). The capital of the County of Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, and itself a civic county, situ- 
ated on the Nore, 81 miles south-southwest of 
Dublin by rail (Map: Ireland, D 6). The city 
owes its origin to the cathedral church of the 
diocese of Ossory, which dates from tiie twelfth 
century. The ^glican cathedral of St. Canice 
dates from 1255; the partially restored abbey 
church of St John's, called the Black Abbe^, 
is one of the few ancient Irish churches now in 
actual occupation for the religious use of Ro- 
man Catholics. The cathedral is the second 
largest church in Ireland and has an excellent 
library of rare old books. There are noteworthy 
remains of a twelfth-century castle (now owned by 
the Ormonde family), a Dominican and a Fran- 
ciscan abbey. The Coll^ or Grammar School 
of Kilkenny was founded in the sixteenth century. 
Here Swift, Farquhar, Congreve, and Berkeley 
were educated St Kyran's College is an edu- 
cational establishment for the Roman Catholics 
and is interesting as one of the first opened by 
them after the repeal of the law which made 
Catholic education penal in the country. From 
the time of the invasion Kilkenny was a strong 
seat of the English power. 

Kilkenny has small manufacturing establish- 
ments of blankets and coarse woolen and linen 
cloths, but the greatest activity is in the near-by 
collieries There are large marblp works and 
a large provision trade, the chief outlet of which 
18 Waterford. The town returns one member to 
the British Parliament. During the Civil War 
Kilkenny sided with the King and after a year's 
siege honorably capitulated to Cromwell in 1050. 
Swift's satire of the "Kilkenny Cats," which 
fought till their tails alone were left, illustrates 
the disputes on boundaries and rights between 
Kilkenny and Irishtown in the seventeenth 
century, which were maintained until both towns 
became bankrupt. Pop, 1901, 10,609; 1911, 
10,514. Consult: John Hogan, Kilkenny, the 
Ancient City of Ossory, the Seat of its Kings, 
the See of its Bishops and the Site of its Oathe* 
dral (Kilkenny, 1884) ; Healy, History of Kil- 
kenny (ib., 1893) ; James Donelan, ‘*^e Con- 
federation of Ealkenny," in Studies in Irish 
History (2d series, Dublin, 1906). 

KIL IiAB iy, B abok. See Mobrib, Mighaei*. 

KILI i AB hIEY, kn-lftr'ni. A parish and mar- 
ket town of County Kerry, Munster, Ireland, 
situated miles from the lower Ejllam^ 
Lake, and 46 miles west-northwest of Cork 
(Map: Ireland, B 7). It has an imposing Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral and a school of arts and 
crafts. The beauty of the surrounding country 
attracts large numbers of tourists every spr^lf 
a nd su mme r. Po p., 1901, 5666; 1911, 6796. 

KTLTiAllliEY, A town, the capi- 
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tal of Souris District, Manitoba, Canada, on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 164 miles west-south^ 
west (direct) of Winnipeg (Map: Manitoba, 
D 4). Industrial establishments include a flour 
mill, cement-block plant, sash and door factory, 
and five grain elevators. It is a popular sum- 
m er re sort. Pop. , 1901, 686, 1911, 1010. 

KILL ABN EYy Lakes of. Three connected 
lakes near the centre of County Kerry, Ireland 
(Map: Ireland, B 7). The upper lake, studded 
with islands and close shut in by mountains, is 
2yg miles long and % of a mile broad. It is 
connected by Ix)ng !^nge River, 3 miles long, 
with the middle lake (Tore Lake) which is 2 miles 
long by 1 mile broad. The lower lake (Lough 
Leane), with about 30 wooded islands, is 5 miles 
long by 3 broad. They are fed by the river Flesk 
and many smaller streams; the mam outlet is 
the Laune. They are favorite summer resorts, 
annually visited by thousands of tourists for 
their varied and beautiful scenery, which is 
IicMghtened by the rich colorings of the shores, 
the graceful outlines of the surrounding moun- 
tains (the loftiest in Ireland), and the inter- 
esting ruins of the fifteenth-cen^ry Ross Castle, 
Miickross Abbey, and other antiquarian re- 
mains. Consult Ballaniyne, The Lakes of KiL 
lamey (London, 1859) 

KILiyDEEB, or KlUTDEE. The most 
widely known of American plovers {^gtahtis, 
or Oryechus, vociferua) It is 9 or 10 inches 
long and about 20 inches in extent of wing. It 
is grayish brown above, with an olive shade, and 
occasionally a bronzy lustre, orange brown or 
chestnut on the rump, and white lieneath, there 
are black markings on head and breast, and the 
tail IS variegated with black, white, and rufous. 
The nest is made on the ground, in grass or 
shingle, usually near water. The eggs, usually 
four, vary in color from creamy white to drab 
marked with blackish brown, and are 1.6 inches 
long. (See Colored Plate of Eggs of Water 
AND Game Birds ) The killdeer is found 
throughout North America, from Newfoundland 
and Manitoba southward, and even into north- 
ern South America in winter. In the northern 
part of its range it is migratory, but from Vir- 
ginia southward it is resident. It is not numer- 
ous in New England, but becomes more common 
in the Central States and is very abundant in 
the West The name is based upon the very 
fharacteristic notes, which are generally uttered 
either while the bird is on the wing or when it 
is running about in its nervous, restless way. 
It is incessantly in motion, and, though often 
seen about farmyards, it seems to distrust man, 
and his presence j^erally causes much vocifer- 
ous objection. l%ey are seldom found singly 
except during incubation and are generally seen 
in small flo^s of six or seven individuals In 
the fall these usually are family groups Al- 
though the killdeer when fat is ^ible, it is not 
usuaUy ranked as “game” and is not much 
h unted . See PLovxat, and Plate of Plovers. 

Kn/LEir, William Dool (1806>1902). An 
Irish educator and ecclesiastical historian. He 
was bom in Antrim, was educated at Belfast, 
and in 1829 was ordained a minister of the 
Irish Presbyterian churdi During his career 
PS an educator he was chiefly identified with the 
Presbyterian Coll^ at Belfast. In 1841 he 
was appointed professor of Church history and 
pastoral theology in that institution, and in 
1869 he was appointed its president. He wrote* 
Flea of Presbytery (1840); a continuation of 


Reid’s History of the Irish Preshyterism Chwroh 
(1863) : The Ancient Church (1869) ; the Old 
Catholic Church . . Traced to 765 (1871) ; the 
Ecclesiastiodl History of Ireland from the Earli- 
est Period to the Present Times (1876) ; Rem- 
iniscences of a Long Life ( 1901 ) ; and other 
w orks. 

KILLBB. A small carnivorous whale of the 
genus Orca These dolphins are notable for the 
fact that they are the only cetaceans which 
habitually attack and devour mammals. On 
account of their propensity to destroy onore ani- 
mals than they can eat, they are widely known 
as killers The genus is distinguished from 
other dolphins by the following characteristics: 
beak about as long as head, broad, flat, and 
rounded; teeth about 12 on each side of each 
jaw, very large and stout, with conical recurved 
crowns; pectoral fin very large and ovate, about 
as broad as long; dorsal fin near middle of back, 
excessivelv high, and pointed; vertebrsB, 61 or 
52 A full-grown male is 20 feet long, with a 
dorsal fin 6 feet high, while the female is some- 
what smaller. The surface of the body is smooth 
and glossy and is remarkably free from parasites. 

Killers are found in all parts of the world 
and sometimes swim up rivers in pursuit of their 
prey, which consists of large fish, seals, dolphins, 
and even whales Killers generally go in small 
schools of a dozen or less, but sometimes larger 
numliers arc seen together The whales, espe- 
cially the beluga, are hunted down and killed by 
these schools. Tliey seem to be fearless and are 
said to have stolen captured whales from whal- 
ing vessels, in spite of opposition by the sailors. 
Killers are seldom captured by whalers, as they 
yield very little oil, but in some regions they 
are taken for food, and they are of importance 
to the Arctic coast trade. 

The number of species of killers is still grratly 
in doubt, for, in spite of their very wide distri- 
bution, specific characters are not clearly de- 
fined Not less than eight species have been 
described, but there is a reasonable possibility 
that there are fewer valid species. The North 
Atlantic species {Orca gladiator) has been long- 
est known, but the habits of the North Pacific 
killers have been more generally observed. In 
color the killers show great variety, though 
they are usually dark above, some Mng jet 
black, and light beneath Behind the eye is a 
clear white spot, and there is a crescent-shaped 
band back of the dorsal fin, sometimes white 
and sometimes maroon. Smaller individuals, 
possibly diflTercnt species, are more or less 
striped Consult* Summon, Marine Mammals 
of the Nortkirest Coast of North America (San 
Francisc*o, 1874) ; F. E. Bedard, Book of Whales 
(New York, 1900) ; Wilson, National Antarctic 
Expedition, vol. ii (London, 1907) ; R. F Scott, 
ScotPs Last Expe^tum, arrang^ by Leonard 
Huxley (2 vols., New York, 1913) ; and ttie zo- 
ologists cited under Alaska. See Dolphin; 
W hale . 

XILIJECBAJIXIE, Idl’I-krfio^, Battle or. 
A battle which took place on July 17 (N. S., 
July 27 ) , 1689, in and about the pass of KiUie- 
crankie, in the Grampian Hills, and about 16 
miles northwest of Dimkeld, Scotland, between 
3000 or less Jacobitish Highlanders under 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, and 
a royal force of about 4000 Dutch, Lowland 
Scots, and English under Hugh Mackay. Just 
as Mackay and his ar^ had emerged from the 
pass Dundee and his mghlanders rushed down 
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from the hills above and drove the enemy bade 
into the pass with heavy loss, but Dundee lost 
hi e ow n life w hile leading the charge 

KIL^LUfidH. Any of the minnow-like North 
American freeh-water fishes of the family Pcecil- 
liid» (formerly called Cyprinodontidse and erro- 
neously associated with the O^rinidm). Con- 
sult Regan, Proceedings of the Sioologtoal Society , 
London (I^ndon, 1913). The body is elongate, 
compress^ behind and usually depressed at the 
head; and both are covered with rather lurgi^ 
cycloid scales. The mouth is small, extremely 
protractile, and provided with small teeth: the 
lower jaw usually projects, and the pharyngeal 
bones are not armed, as in the Cyprinidff. The 
sexes are usually unlike, and some of the species 
are viviparous. In these the anal fin of the 
male is modified into an intromittent organ 
The species are numerous; but none attains a 
large siae, and some are extremely small. They 
inhabit the fresh-water streams, brackish water 
and bays of America, southern Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. The familv includes the top minnows 
and mummichog, and the interesting anableps, 
or four-eyed fiah. Many of the species are ex- 
tremely resistant and have become adapted to 
very diverse habitats There are 30 genera and 
about 180 species. The name ^'killifiBh*' is es- 
pecially applied to the genus Fundulus, chiefly 
American, whose species are the largest of the 
cyprmodonts, and some very brightly colored. 
Jordan says that they are oviparous and feed 
chiefly on animals, ^me of them live on the 
bottom and bury themselves in the mud of estu- 
aries; others frequent river channels and bays 
and swim freely; and still others, called top 
minnows, remain on or near the surface and feed 
on floating insects in streams and swamps The 
largest species of the eastern coastal r^ion is 
Fundulua majalxs, also called Mayfish; a lesser 
or even more familiar form is the mummichog, 
cobbler, or mudfish {Fundulus heterocHitts) , 
which is to be met with in every pool and stream 
of brackish water from Maine to Texas. A Flor- 
ida sp^ies is called sac-ft-lait. They are useful 
for bait and make interesting pets in an aqua- 
rium. See Plate of E^illifishbb aivd Tor 
M iyno ws. 

KH/IilGBEW, Henst (T-1712). An Eng- 
lish admiral, son of Henry Killigrew, the divine 
mentioned by Pepys, and a broSier of the poet 
and painter Anne Killigrew. Of his life noth- 
ing IB known apart from his connection with' 
the navy, which he had entered before 1666 In 
1673 he had risen to the rank of captain. 
Through the five years following he was em- 
ployed on the southern coast of we Mediterra- 
nean and in 1686 as commodore commanded a 
squadron against the Barbary piraten, but ac- 
complished little With Richaid Haddock and 
John Ashby he was joint commander in 1690 
and ih 1603 held a like post with Cloudesley 
Shovell and with Ralph Delavall, who with Killi- 
grew was dismissed from command in June on 
the cham of treason in behalf of James. After 
1607 Killigrew figured in the naval lists as an 
of ficer on ha lf pa y. 

KILliIOBEw^ Thoicas (1612-fi3). An Eng- 
lish dramatist^ son of Sir Robert Killigrew, born 
in Liondon. He was appointed in 1633 page to 
Charles I, traveled on we Continent, was made 
groom to the bedchamber of Charles IT and 
chamberlain to the Queen. Killigrew is closely 
couneeted with the revival of the drama after 
the Restoration. In 1660 Charles IT granted 


him a patent to build a new theatre and raise 
a company of players. Killigrew accordingly 
formed the company of the King’s servants and 
built the Theatre Royal, subsequently known 
as Drury Lane His own plays, some of which 
were written before the Civil War, were printed 
in 1664. Notable among them is The Parson's 
Wedding (first performed perhaps as early as 
1637). ft is reprinted in Dodsley’s Old Plays, 

KLLLUSfQ, kfl'ing, Wilhet.m (1847- ) 

A Cerman inathemsticisn, born in Burbach, 
Westphalia, and educated at MUnster and Ber- 
lin He was a private tutor, then taught in 
Cljrninasia, and m 1802 l»ecaine professor of math- 
ematics in the Univcrsitv of Mflnster. His dis- 
tinctive work in non-Ruclidean gcKimetry brought 
him the Lobachevsky prize of the Kazan Acm- 
emy in 1010. Killing wrote. Die wicht~enel%di‘ 
schen Fattmformen (1883); Erwetterung des 
Haumhegrtffs (1884) , Die Lieschen Transfer- 
mattonsgruppen (1886); Einfuhrung in der 
Qrundlagen der Oeometne (1803-08); Lehr- 
hveh der analytisehen Geometric in homogeni- 
svhen Kourdinnit^ (1000-4)2); and, with Hove- 
stadt, Handhuch des mathematisehen Untemcht 
(1910-13). 

S^CLOLIKGLY. A town, including several vil- 
lages, m Windham Co., Conn., 25 miles north 
by east of Norwich, on the Quinebaug and Five 
Mile rivers, and on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad (Map. Connecticut, H 
2). It has the Killinglv High School and Bug- 
l)ee Memorial Jhiblic Library, and manufactures 
cotton and woolen goods, mill supplies, shoes, 
harness, etc. Pop.. 1010. 6564 Killingly, for- 
merly Aspinoek, uas incorporated under its pres- 
ent name in 1708. In 1836 it was said to be 
tlie grt»atest cotton-manufacturing town in the 
State. Consult Larned, JTtstory of Windham 
Gounty, Conn, (2 vols, Worcester, 1874), and 
Bavlcfe. History of Windham County^ Conn. 
(New York, 1^9) 

KIL^IilNGTON PEAK. The second highest 
elevation of the Green Mountains in Vermont 
It is 0 miles east of Rutland, its height is 4241 
feet and i t is a conspicuous landmark. 

KILLCWEN, Bakon Russell of See Rirs- 
S KLL, S ix Chableh AnrirDB. 

KlLlftAINHAM, kll-iniin'am. A western 
suburb of Dublin, Ireland, and a township of 
Dublin f’ountv. Pop , 6500 Here is situated 
Kilmaiiibani Hospital, an establishment for the 
reception of wounded and pensioned soldiers, 
originally fonndf*d by King Charles IT, and 
«*nnducted on similar principles to the sister in- 
Htitutinn, Chelsea Hospital (qv). Kilmainham 
Hospital is maintained by an annual parlia- 
mentary grant and provides for upward of 250 
veterans and officers. Near the hospital is Kil- 
mainham jail, where Parnell was confined in 
1882. ‘‘The Treaty of Kilmainham” was an 
alleged agreement between Gladstone and Par- 
nell, according to which Parnell promised to 
exert his influence against the commission of 
agrarian crime in Ireland, upon condition that 
Gladstone secured the introduction into Parlia- 
ment of a l^slative measure afiecting the Land 
Act of 1881. 

KTIiltAyyOCK. A munimpal and police 
burg^ in Ayrshire, Scotland, on Kilmarnock 
Water, 12 miles north-northeast of Ayr (Mnp: 
Scotland, D 4). It has a flne town hall, library, 
art museum, atheneum, and theatre. Its educa- 
tional institutions include an observatory, school 
of science and art, and an institute of philoa- 
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cj^y. The Robert Bums Memorlml (the poet^ 
nret work was published in Kilmarnock) con- 
tains originals of the Bums manuscript and a 
splendid libra^ of the poet’s works. It has 
large engineering establi^ments, woolen mills, 
carpet and lace-eurtain manufactories, machine 
shops, blast furnaces, calico-printing works, tan- 
neries, shoe factories, and distilleries The 
neighborhood is rich in coal and iron, and its 
dairy produce is extensive. The largest cheese 
show in Scotland is held here, the value of tlie 
exhibits generally amounting to about £35,000 
Pop., 1001, 34,105; 1011, 34,728. Consult 

McKav, History of Kilmarnock (Kilmarnock, 
1848) 

KIDffy kll (AS. oyln, cylene, from Lat. cuhna, 
kitchen). A furnace or oven, for burning brick, 
earthenware, or pottery, for making charcoal, 
for roasting carbonate-iron ores, and for burn- 
ing lime or cement The kilns are made of 
stone, brick, or iron, and, according to the 
method of conducting the operation, they are 
divided into two classes intermittent kilns, 
in which the Arc is permitted to go out after 
the cliarge is burned, and continuous kilns, 
in which the charge may be removed and a fresh 
one put in while the fire is kept burning Tlie 
continuous kilns are of different tvpes according 
to the class of product to be burned, and tlie 
fuel may lie oil, gas, powdered coal (which gasi- 
hes on entering the kiln chamber), or solid coal 
Kilns are also classified in accordance with the 
course of the draft, into up-dtafi and doun- 
draft; and by shapes, into round, rectangular, 
conical, and annular, the latter having a senes 
of cells around a central compartment. Mure 
over, a kiln is said to l>e regenerative if the gas 
and air liefore combustion i*^ preheated by pas* 
sage through a checker work of brick which has 
b(Hin previously heated by the waste gases of 
combustion escaping from the kiln 

Portland Cement Kilns may be divided some- 
what arbitrarily into (1) intermittent dome or 
bottle kilns; (2) ring or Hoffmann kilns; (3) 
c>ontinuou8-sbaft kilns, and (4) rotarv kilns 
Dome kilns consist of a calcining chamber, sur- 
mounted by a chimnev, which together form a 
structure resembling a large bottle in shape. At 
the bottom of the kiln are a set of removalde 
grate bars, and a door fot admitting air to the 
fire and for withdrawing the burned clinker 
Near the top of the calcining chamber are one 
or more openings called charging eyes, through 
which the new mixture and fud are fed into 
the kiln The chimney-like structure provides 
the necessary draft for the fire, carries away the 
gases of combustion, and serves to keep the 
temperature of the kiln uniform Dome kilns 
are built of rough stone, brick, or concrete 
masonry, lined with fire brick, the lining being 
so constructed that it can be removed and re- 
built without disturbing the kiln structure 
proper The kilns are charged by replacing 
kindling wood on the grate bars and filling 
above to the level of the charging eyes wilJi 
alternate layers of fuel and raw mixture. When 
calcination is complete, the kiln is allowed to 
cool down and the clinker is withdrawn. The 
operation of the kiln is thus intermittent. A 
modification of this type is equipped with a 
drying tunnel, through which the charge passes, 
and is dried by the waste heat of the kiln, re- 
sulting in a saving of fuel. This modified type 
of the dome kiln has been used in England, but 
at only one or two looalities in the United 


States. Dome kilns are going out of use in the 
Portland-cement industry. 

Ring or Hoffmann kilns have been much used 
in Germany, but not in England or the United 
States They consist of a senes of chambers 
arranged around a central stack, each chamber 
being connected by flues with its neighbors and 
the stack. After the chambers are filled through 
Bide doors, one is started by feeding coal fuel 
through roof openings. The heat from this 
passes through several chambers ah^ad before 
iK^ng drawn off to the stack, thus heating these 
up, BO that less fuel is riMiuired to bum them 
soon as one chamber is burned and cooled, it 
can be emptied There will thus always be one 
chamber at high fire, others cooling down, others 
heating up, and loading and unloading going 
on from still other chambers 

Continuous-shaft kilns consist essentially of a 
high vertical chamber, whose several sertions, 
known as the preheating, burning, and cooling 
cliambers, may or may not be in line. The 
cement mixture is charged at the top, and the 
fuel may be added there or part way down. 
The charge then is continually moving down- 
W'ard, and the burnt cement or clinker is drawn 
off at the bottom 

Rotary kilns for burning cement are distinctly 
an American development, although the device 
was invented in England. A rotary kiln consists 
of a steel or iron cvhnder, 60 to *150 feet long, 
lined witli lire brick or some other refractory 
substance to resist the heat, and mounted on 
roller hearings, generally placed at two points 
near the ends A circumferential rack on the 
shell enables the cylinder to be rotated by worm 
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gearing or by a sprocket chain. The head of 
the cylmder is inclosed by the chimney in such 
a manner as to be free to rotate and is some- 
what higher than the front, which is covered 
by a movable cap, through which the crude oil 
or powdered coal is fenced by air pressure The 
raw material, either dry or wet, is fed into the 
upper end of the kiln and gradually works 
towards the bottom, in consequence of the in- 
clination and the rotary movement of the cylin- 
der Calcination takes place during the passage. 

Natural Cement and Idme. Both these 
products are usually burned in kilns of the 
vertical continuous-feed type. In cement burn- 
ing the fuel is generally mixed with the rock; 
but while this mav be done in lime burning, it 
is desirable to feed the fuel separately, as then 
it does not come in contact with toe lime and 
discolor it See Csment. 

Brlckkilna may be temporal^ or permanent. 
The former are built up of toe bricks toem- 
selves, generally in a number of rows of paralld 
arches, which may contain from 25,(KM> to 40,<X)0 
brick and be from 26 to 50 courses in height, 
called a soove kUn (See Buck.) Burnt brick 
are placed around toe outer sides and on top of 
toe kiln, the walls being daubed with mud. 
Openings are left at the top to permit the 
escape of steam arising from the liberated mois- 
ture in the briek. Fires are started in toe 
windward end of each arch, then at toe oito 
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end, and allowed to approach each other slowly, 
several days Bometimes being required. The 
doors are closed and sealed to prevent the 
entrance of air. Wood, coal, or oil may be 
used for fuel, the oil requiring special burners 
and being used but comparatively little. Per- 
monent hrickktlns have fixed side walls, but 
may be open or closed at the top If open, thi 
fires extend beneath the whole length of tit > 
charge, the gases passing upward, much as ri 
temporary kilns. If closed, the fire boxes ai 
on both sides in rectangular kilns, or at regular 
intervals around a circular kiln. Permanent, 
closed'top kilns moy be up>draft or down-draft 
In the former the fire enters the bottom of the 
kiln chamber and passes out at the top. In the 
latter it follows the reverse course Continuous 
hriokkilna have a senes of connecting chambers 
fired in succession, the gases passing from the 
first to the second, and so on. Fillmg, burning, 
and emptying go on in different chambers at 
the same time. The type was described under 
Portland-cement kilns. Fire hnck and refrac- 
tory irare are frequently burned in down-draft 
kilns, which must be lined with fire brick. Burn- 
ing requires five or six davs, and cooling sev- 
er il tins mon‘ Pnvtnq hrick, in the Middle 



We t of the United States, are generally burned 
in the down-draft kilns The temperature while 
burning ranges from lOOO* to 2300** F. The 
burning takes from four to six and the cooling 
from three to six. 

Charcoal Kilns, when of a permanent char- 
acter (see Ohabcxial), are dome-shaped struc- 
tures, with doors, a grate, ash pit, and an out- 
let near the top for the volatile products. 

Pottery Kilns are of many kinds, depending 
upon the ware that is to be burned and the con- 
sequent amount of heat required. Earthenware, 
stoneware, and porcelain each require different 
degrees of heat, the intensity varying in the 
order named. (See Potteby ) The kilns are 
usually circular Earthenware and stoneware 
are stacked up in the op^ kiln chamber, while 
earthenware and porcelain are first carefully 
packed in fire-clay boxes called eaggers, and 
these are piled up in stacks called bungs in the 
kiln, an average kiln holding 40 or 60 bungs 
The kilns are usually built on the dovm-draft 
principle. Forty or 50 hours are usually neces- 
sary for the first firing of the pottery, and as 
many more are allowed for it to cool off. The 
kilns are generally very large, and the whole 
proeesB of burning requires from 7 to 14 days. 

white earthenware and porcelain are fint 
fired to the biscuit stage; the glaze is then ap- 
plied, and the wares are fired in ttie glost kBn, the 
temperature of tiiis second burning being lower 
than the first in the case of white earthenware 
and higher in tiie ease of true hard poroelain. 


If the ware is decorated, it reodves a low heat 
firing to fix the colors after their application. 
Each firing is performed in a separate Jdln. In 
the biscuit oven the temperature is believed to 
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loach 2500* F , in the gloss or glaze ovens 1900®, 
and in the enamel oven not more than 1400®. 
Pottery kilns are usually in the form of a tall 
cylinder of various dimensions, from 15 to 30 
feet in diameter, 15 to 20 feet high, and termi- 
nated by a truncated cone of about two-thirds 
the height of the cylmdrieal part. 

ArcMtectnral Terra-Cotta Kilns are usually 
cylindrical, dovn-draft, and of the muffle type; 
i e., they have double walls between wluch the 
fire passes so that it does not come in contact 
with the ware Heat is applied for 5 to 6 days, 
reaching a temperature of about 2300® F. Po- 
rous terra-ootta tiles (fjee Tirj:) are burned for 
a much shorter period, the sawdust mixed with 
clay being consumed during the process Sewer 
pipe IB generally burned in round, down-draft 
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kilns, the process requiring from five to seven 
days. 

Boasting KUna are used for expelling mois- 
ture, bituminous matter, carbonic acid, and sul- 
phur from iron ore, by burning fuel either solid 
or gaseous in contact with the ore. This kiln, of 
a capacity up to 600 tons each, consists of a 
cylindrical bnck-lined sheet-iron casing converg- 
ing at the bottom. When gas-fired, &ere is a 
central down-draft flue for the escape of the 
waste gases, the roasting being accomplished in 
the narrow annular space. The operation is con- 
tlmiovs. The Qjer kiln is an exanqile of this 
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type using solid tad, and the Dayis-Colby ore 
roaster of those using raseous fuel. Consult 
annual issues of The Mineral Industry of the 
United States (New York), Transactions of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers (ib.), 
and Transactions of the American Ceramic 
ciety (Columbus, Ohio), for the prevailing prac- 
tice in various industries in which kilns are 
used For lime and cement kilns, consult 
Eckel, Cements, Limes, and Plasters (New York, 
1007), and Ellis Soper, ^'Rotary Kiln in the 
Manufacture of Portland Cement,” in American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Journal, vol. 
x xxii ( Baltimore, 1910) 

KILO- (from Gk. chUioi, thousand) 

A prefix meaning *one thousand’ and employed 
in the metric system to denote that the given 
magnitude is 1000 times larger than the funda- 
mental unit. Thus, a kilometer is 1000 meters, 
a kilogram 1000 grams, etc. Kilo is also em- 
ployed as an abbreviated form of kilogram. See 
M etric System. 

KILOWATT, kn^6-w0t (from Gk. 
chihot, thousand -f Eng. icatt, from the Scottish 
engineer James Watt). A unit of power equiv- 
alent to 1000 watts or 1000 joules per second. 
It is equal to 1.341 horse power. See Watt, 
E lectr ical Units. 

KILPAT^BICT:, Hugh Judson (1836-81). 
An American soldier, one of the most brilliant 
cavalry leaders on the Federal side in the Civil 
War. He was bom near Deckertown, N. J., 
graduated at West Point in 1861, and on May 9 
entered the Federal service as captain in the 
Fifth New York Volunteers, generallv known as 
Duiy'ea’s Zouaves. He was wounded at Big 
Bethel on June 10, was engaged in organizing a 
regiment of cavalry in August, and on September 
25 became lieutenant colonel of the Second New 
York Ca\alry From 1862 to 1864 he took a 
prominent part in nearly all the cavalry opera- 
tions connected with the campaigns of the Army 
of Virginia and the Army of the Potomac, mak- 
ing innumerable raids and gathering information 
of Confederate movements. In one of his raids 
in 1863 he covered more than 200 miles in less 
than five days, fought skirmishes daily, and dur- 
ing this time captured and paroled more than 
SCiO prisoners, with a loss to himself of only 
one officer and 37 men. In the second battle of 
Bull Hun and afterward in the battle of Gettys- 
burg be served with conspicuous gallantry 'in 
Decem1)er, 1862, he was promoted to be colonel, 
and in June, 1863, to be brigadier general. 
United States volunteers, while he received the 
bre\et of major and lieutenant colonel in the 
regular army for gallantry at Aldie, Va., and 
Gettysburg respectively. In March, 1864, lie par- 
ticipated in a celebra^ raid towards Richmond 
and down the Virginia peninsula, and in April 
was placed in command of a division of cavalry 
in the Army of the Cumberland, then engag^ 
under Sherman, in the invasion of Georgia. 
Wounded at Resaca, he recovered in time to 
guard Sherman’s communications effectively. 
At the close of the war he was brevetted briga- 
dier general in tbe i^pilar army for services in 
the capture of Fayetteville, N. C., and major 
general for his services during the campaign in 
the Carolinas, and in June, 1865, attained the 
regular rank of major general of volunteers. He 
resigned his commission in the regular army in 
December, 1865, and his commission in the vol- 
unteer service in Januaxy, 1866, and from De- 
cember, 1865, to August^ 1868, was United States 


Minister to Chile — a position which he again 
held from June, 1881, until his death at San- 
tiago, in December. Consult Moore, Kilpatrick 
and our Cavalry (New York, 1865), and Wil- 
liam Small, Camp-Fire Talk on the Life and 
Military Services of Major-Oeneral Judson KiL 
P atrick (Washington, 1887). 

KELTTNG, k^^un^. A seaport in Formosa. 
Se e Kei.uno. 

KILVEY, Baron Grenfell of. See Gben- 
FET.L, Francis Wallace. 

XILWA KIVINJ E, kft^en^yk, or 

Quiloa, ke^5-ft. A seaport town of (^rman 
East Africa, situated 180 miles south of Zanzi- 
bar (Map: Congo, G 4) It has a customhouse 
and a spacious roadstead much frequented by 
merchant vessels, its trade is chiefly in rubber 
and timber. Pop, 1010 (est.), 100,800. Kilwa 
Kivinje has supplanted the town of Kilwa Kisi- 
wani, situated on an island 17 miles to the south. 
The latter, founded about 1000 by Prince Shiraz 
of Persia, is now almost abandoned, but during 
the Aral) domination it was a flourishing port 
for the Ea st Afric an slave trade. 

KILWIN^NIHG. A municipal and police 
burgh in Ayrshire, Scotland, 3»^ miles north of 
Irvine (Map* Scotland, D 4) It is the seat of 
a large engincermg and flre-clay works, woolen 
and muslin manufactures, numerous coal pits, 
and the Eglinton Ironworks. The parish church, 
built in 1775, occupies part of the site of the 
famous abbey of Kilwinning, founded in 1140. 
The town is noted as the birthplace of free- 
masonry in Scotland, and until toe institution 
of the Grand Lodge in 1736 all other lodges in 
Scotland received their charters from “Mother 
Kilwinning” Pop., 1901, 4440; 1911, 4945. 
About a mile to tlie southeast stonds Eglinton 
Castle, the scene of the famous Eglinton Touma- 
m ent i n 1839. 

KXBC. A story by Rudyard Kipling (1901), 
generally considered one of his best, telling the 
^ventures of an Irish waif in India, who ac- 
quired manrlous knowledge of the Orient. 

KIM AVENSI. See Kilimanjaro 

KIM3ALL, Arthur Lalanne (1856- ). 

An American physicist, born at Succasunna 
Plains, N. J He graduated in 1881 at Prince- 
ton and in 1884 took his Ph.D. at Johns Hop- 
kins, wheie he rmained as associate in physics 
(1884-88) and associate professor (1888-91). 
In 1891 he was appointed professor of ph;raic8 
at Amherst. In 1883-84, under the general di- 
rection of Professor Rowland (q.v.) of Johns 
Hopkins, and by appropriation made by the 
United States government, he made a valuable 
senes of experiments for the determination of 
the unit of electric resistance. His writings 
include The Physical Properties of Gases (1890) ; 
College Physics (1911). 

KIMBALL, Hebeb Chase (1801-68). An 
American Mormon leader and priest. He was 
born at Sheldon, Vt., and was the son of a 
blacksmith. He was baptized into toe Cffiurch 
of the Latter-Day Saints in 1832, was shortly 
afterward ordained an elder by Joseph Smith, 
the founder of the church, and in 1835 became 
one of the “Twrive Apostles.” In 1837, and 
again in 1840, he went as a missionary to Eng- 
land, where he made many converts. In 18M 
he was made head priest of the Order of Mel- 
chizedek, in 1847 was chosen as one of Brighun 
Young’s coimselors, and in 1849 became Chief 
Justice and Lieutenant Governor of the State 
of Deseret. In 1848 he was indicted for treason 
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hy a United States grand jury, but was never 
br ongiit t o trial 

yi l fBAT i T i, Jaiobs Putitak (1836- ). 

An American geolcmst, bom at Salem, Mass. 
His training was obtained at the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School (Harvard), at the universities of 
Berlin and Gfittingen, and at the Freiberg (Sax- 
ony) School of Mines. Subsequentlv he was a 
member of the geological surveys of Wisconsin 
and Illinois In 1861-62 he was professor of 
chemistry and economic geolpgy in the New 
York State Agricultural College (Ovid), and in 
the latter year was appoint^ assistant adju- 
tant general of United States volunteers, with 
rank of captain. He took part in the various 
campaigns of the Army of the Potomac as chief 
of staff to Gen. M. IL Patrick and was after- 
ward on the gencTal staffs of McClellan, Bum- 
side, Hooker, and Meade. Until 1874 he prac- 
ticed as a mining engineer in New York; from 
1874 to 1885 he was honorary professor of 
geolpgy in I.<ehigh University, and in 1885-88 he 
was director of the United States Mint. His 
writings, in addition to official reports, include 
(‘ontributiona on geologv and metallurgy to 
A meric an and foreign periodicals. 

KUCBALL, Eatukbine ( ?- ) . An Amer- 

ican etcher. She was bom in New Hampshire 
and studied at the National Academy of Design, 
New York Slie is represented in the permanent 
(ollections of the >iew York Public Library, the 
Boston Museum, the South Kensington Museum. 
London, and the Biblioth^ue d’Art et d'Arch4- 
ologie. Pans. Her illustrations for Okey’s 
Parts (1904), Gilliat Smith’s Brussels (1906), 
Sterling Taylor’s Canierhury (1912), and, for 
the "Artist’s Sketch Book Scries,” on Rochester 
(1912 ), are much esteemed, as are also her con- 
tributions to the Century Magaeine, the Queen, 
the Studio, and the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
She became an associate member of the Royal 
Society of Painters, Etchers, and Ennavers, 
London, and memfier of the Section de Gravure 
of the Salon d’Automne, Pans, and of the 
C hicag o Society of Etchers, 
imniALTi, Mabtha Gebtbude (1840-94). 
An American philanthropist, bora in Portland, 
Me. She accompanied her husband, who was 
appraiser of captured cotton, to the front in 
the Civil War, acted as nurse during Sherman’s 
campaign in Georgia, and was appointed in- 
spector of hospitals Acting on her suggestion. 
General Iiogan, as head of the Grand A^y of 
the Republic, introduced the observation of « 
D ecora tion Day. 

XnCBAIiL, Riohabd Bubleigh (1816-92). 
An American essayist and novelist. He was 
bora in Plainfield, N. H., graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1834, went to Paris in 1836 
after two years’ study of law. and upon his 
return practiced successfuUy in Waterford, N. Y., 
and in New York City. From 1854 until 1860 
he was president of the Galveston and Houston 
Railroad, which he had projected — the first rail- 
road built in the State of Texas. The most im- 
portant of his varied writings, which include 
novels, eesays, and books of travel, are: Letters 
from England (1842); Saint Leger (1850); 
Cuba and the Cubans (1850) ; Romance of Stu- 
dent Life Abroad (1853); Undercurrents of 
Wall Street (1861) ; Wos he Suooessfult (1863) ; 
The Pmnge of Kashna (1864); Henry Powers, 
Banker (1868); To-Day in New York (1870); 
S tories o f Exceptional Life (1887). 

KyWBALL, StrMTTKB Tvgbease (1834-1923) 


The organiser of the United States life-saving 
service. He was bom at Lebanon, Me., gr^u- 
ated from Bowdoin in 1855, and was adSiitted 
to the bar in 1858. In 1859 he was elected to 
the Maine L^pslature and in 1862 became a 
clerk in the lYeasuir Department at Washing- 
ton. He was placed m charge of the revenue 
marine service and the life-saviqg service in 
1871 and by thorough reorganisation greatly 
increased the efficiency of the latter. In 1878 
this service was organised into a s^arate bu- 
reau, with Mr. Kimball at its bead, and under 
his direction was extended to the Pacific coast 
and the Great Lakes. He served also as acting 
Raster, acting Comptroller, and acting Solici- 
tor of the Treasury. He is the author of 
Organization and Methods of the Unsted States 
Ltfe-Saving Service (1889) and Joshua dames — 
Life Saver (1909). 

KIMBAUi, William Wist (1848- ). 

An American naval officer, bom at Paris, Me. 
He graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1869, and rose through the various 
grades to that of captain in 1905 and of rear 
admiral iu 1908. One of the first officers to 
nerve on the earliest American torpedo boats, 
he did much for the development of machine 
and magazine guns, and later for the improve- 
ment of submarines. During the war with 
Spain he commanded the Atlantic torpedo boat 
flotilla : later he served on the boards of 
( onstruction, examination, and retirement; and 
commanded the Nicaraguan expeditionary squ^- 
ron in 1909-10. He was retired by operation 
of law' in 1909, hut remained in active service 
fo r an other y ear. 

KIMBERLEY, klm0)5r-ll. A town of Ojie 
of Good Hope Province, South Africa, the capi- 
tal of Griqualand West, near the frontier of the 
Orange River Colony, 647 miles by rail north- 
east of Cape Town. It is 4012 feet above the 
sea (Map . Cape of Good Hope, G 7 ) It has a fine 
courthouse, city hall, a free library, a museum, 
theatre, botanical gardens, a good system of 
water works supplied frmn the Vaal River, and 
IS lights by electricity. Kimberley, founded 
in 1871, owes its existence to the extensive dia- 
mond mines situated in its vicinity, owned en- 
tirely by the De Beers Corporation. It is one 
of the chief seats of this valuable industry and 
is also an im^rtant intermediate trading sta- 
tion between Cape of Good Hope Province and 
the interior of Africa. It is noted for its fine 
breed of horses. Daring the South African War 
Kimberley was defended by the British troops 
under Colonel Kekewich, and from Oct. 15, 1899, 
withstood a siege of 126 days by the Boers until 
relieved by General French. Memorial Hall was 
built during the si^. The Honoured Dead 
Memorial commemorates those who fell in the 
defense of the town. Pop., 1891, 28,718 (indud- 
ing 12,658 whites) ; 1904, 34,331 (13,566 

whites); 1911, 49,823 (17,059 whites). 

KnEBEBIJESY. The northern division of 
Western Australia (area, 144,000 square miles), 
fertile and pastoral where watered by the Ord 
and Fitzroy rivers; and in the region of the 
gold fields, discovei^ in 1882 (Map: Western 
Australia, H 3). Chief town, Derby. 

KIMSBRIiET, John Wodehouss, first Easl 
OF (1826-1902). An Englidi statesman, bora 
in London, Jan. 7, 1826. He studied at Eton 
and graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1847 with a first-dass in dassios. He succeeded 
his grandfather as third Baron Woddiooss be- 
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fore be bad attained his majority and 20 years 
afterward was made Bari of Kimberley. He 
entered public life in 1852, as Undersecretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs — a posiHon he held 
until 1861, with an intennission of a Bussian 
embassy (1856-68). In 1863 he was an envoy 
to (DopenhaAen in connection udth the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair and in 1864 was appointed Un- 
dersecretary at the India Office. He was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1864-66) under Lord 
John Russell, and Gladstone made him Lord 
Privy Seal (1868-70) and Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (1870-74 and 1880-82). He 
was Secretary of State for India in 1882-86, and 
again in 1892-94, until appointed Foreign Sec- 
retary in Lord Rosebery^s cabinet (1894-95) 
In 1892 he was appointed Lord President of 
the Council, in 1897 led the Liberal opposition 
in the House of Lords, and in 1899 was made 
chancellor of London University. For several 
years Kimberly was the Liberal leader in the 
House of Lords, and while he was Colonial Sec- 
retary the town of Kimberley in the diamond 
region of South Africa was named for him He 
di ed m Lond on, April 8, 1902. 

KIMCHI, klm^5 A family of Hebiew 
scholars of the Middle Ages — ^The most famous 
member of the family is David Kmcin (gen- 
erally ^oted by the initials of his name, RaDaK 
— le. Rabbi David Kimchi), who was bom at 
Xarhonne about 1160 and liv^ until about 1235. 
His achievements were chiefly in the field of 
biblical exegesis and Hebrew' grammar His 
merit lies not in originality, but in the excel- 
lent* of his compilations, in consequence of 
which his works exercised a great influence upon 
hiR successors. In his grammatical exposition 
he follows largely Ibn Janach (qv), hut he 
wrote exclusively m Hebrew' His grammar and 
lexicon have appeared in many tuitions. His 
commentaries are still widely used among the 
Jews. They were among the* first to be printed 
in the so-called Rabbinical Bibles, containing 
the Hebrew text with selected commentaries 
The most important of them is a commentaij 
on the prophetical books A new edition of his 
commentary on the Psalms was begun by 
Schiller-Szinessy, but only the first part ap- 
peared (Cambridge, 1882) An edition of his 
eommenlAry on Genesis appeared at Prossbuig 
in 1842 In the great Maimonides controversy 
(set* Maimonides) Kimchi was on the side of 
Maimonides. Consult Tauber, Standpunkt und 
LeiaUinq des R David Kimdhi als Orammatiker 
(Breslau, 1867) — ^Kimchi’s father, Joseph (flour- 
ished 1150-70), gave the imo^us to Jewish cid- 
ture in southern France, whither he onigrated 
from Spain. He wrote biblical commentaries 
and grammatical treatises. Of his commen- 
taries there have been pre8t»rved only tho^ on 
Proverbs and Job, which ha'ie been publish^, 
and a commentary on the Song of Songs, which 
IS unpublished. His grammatical w’orks have 
been edited by Bacher and Matthews (Berlin, 
1888) — ^David's older brother, Mosbb (flour- 
ished 1170-90), also engaged in studies similar 
to those of his father and brother A compen- 
dium of Hebrew grammar compiled hj him en- 
joyed great popularity by reason of its sim- 
plicity and Drevity and was published in a 
number of edit Iona It first appeared in 1508 
The edition of 1646 (Venice) was published 
Elias Levita, who added a commentary tliat has 
since then generally appeared in the editions of 
the grammar. Of hi*« biblical commentaries only 


those to Job, Proverbs, and Ezra and Nehemiah 
ar e kn own. 

. KIXPOLTJHO9 k5m^p6-lyng. A town of Ru- 
m ania. See Camfulung. 

KIN (AS. eynn, Goth, kum, OHG. chunm, 
kindred; connected writh Olr. cine, Lat. genua, 
Gk. yim, lith. gamaa, Skt. jana, race, kind, 
from jan, to b^et). Next of. In English and 
American law, tiiose who are so rdaM by ties 
of consanguinily to a decedent as to be entitled 
to share in the distribution of his personal 
estate The phrase does not therefore compre- 
hend all who may be entitled to participate 
under statutes of d^istribution, as a wife, who is 
not of her husband’s kin; nor all those who are 
related by ties of blood, but only those whose 
blood relationship is in the next order of con- 
sanguinity to the decedent Next of kin are 
also to be distinguished from heirs, or those in 
the order of consanguinity to w'hom the real 
property of an intestate will pass by descent. 
Those are, indeed, always next of kin, but they 
do not necessarily include all who answer that 
description By the common-law canons of de- 
scent, under wnich the male descendant is pre- 
ferred to the female, and, among males of equal 
degree, the eldest to those wlio are younger, a 
single member of the class constituting the next 
f>f kin may become the sole heir. In the United 
States, however, where those rules have been 
abolished, the next of kin are generally the same 
as the heirs at law See Admintstbation ; 
COXSANGITINTTY; DesCPNT, DlSTUlBimOV; HeIB 

EXN’ASSTHEOSIS, XlN.ffiSTHETIC (kin’es- 
th5tTk or ki'n5s-) SENSATIONS. Sensations 
whose organs are in the motor apparatus of the 
body and in the inner ear, and which are set in 
function by bodily movements. Thqr thus form 
a subclass of the organic sensations (q.v.). Kin- 
lesthetic sensations are usually divid^ into two 
groups — ^those of the muscle sense, including 
muscular pressure, articular pressure,' and ten- 
dinous strain, and those of the statie sense, in- 
cluding the ampullar and vestibular sensations. 
See Muscle Sense; Static Sense; Movement, 
Pebception of. Organic Sensations. 

KIN.fiSTHETIC SENSATIONS IN ANI- 
MALS. In the simpler animal forms it is not 
possible to make a distinction between kin- 
esthetic sensations (q.v ) and the sensations of 
touch. (See Mechanical Sense in Animals.) 
The mental lives of some vertebrates, however, 
appear to involve distinctly kinestiietlc experi- 
ences, which may play a prominent r51e in the 
animal’s consciousness. 

It has been found that white rats are able 
either to find their way through a labyrinth 
which they have previously learned, or to learn 
the route through a new labyrinth, after they 
have been rendered blind (by extirpation of the 
eyes), anosmic (by removal of the olfactory 
lobes), partially deaf (by destruction of the 
middle ear), and partially aniesthetic (by an- 
esthetization of the feet and removal of the 
vibrisse). In these mutilated animals the sen- 
sations of movement must constitute the prin- 
cipal means of guidance, although it mav be the 
case that other sensory "cues” are utilized by 
normal individuals. The normal rat which has 
learned the path through a labyrinth shows, 
furthermore, that it remembers &e lengths of 
the paths largely in kiniesthetic terms. For in- 
stance, if the distance over which the rat should 
pass before turning be shortened, the rat will 
usually run past tiie right turn into a blind 
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allay; and if, on the other band, the distance 
be increased, the rat will often turn at tiie 
accustomed place and bump into the wall If ad 
individual is placed in the midst of a labyrtoth 
with which it is familiar, it runs about until it 
appears to *'get the feel*’ of a partioolar passage; 
then it stai^ off, traversing the remainder of 
the route rapidly. Its behavior is similar to 
the highly kimesthetic, coordinated performance 
of the human subject in a complex act, sudi as 
the playing of a difficult piece on the piano; 
after an interruption the player may not bo 
able to continue, but will fumble the keys until 
he chances upon a correct movement, which im- 
mediately sets off the subsequent action. This 
similarity to human performance, tp^her with 
the fact that the human subject who has learned 
a maze finds that consciousness is principally 
kinwsthetic, argues for the prominence of kin- 
SBsthesiB in the rat’s mind it mav be that the 
static sense (qv ) is also involved in the maze 
consciousness of the rat. The animal’s disturb- 
ance when a labyrinth with which it is familiar 
is rotated throuj^ 00* has been attributed by 
some writers to a static disorientation 

There arc no experimental results which indi- 
cate that the consciousness of any animal other 
than the rat may become limited solely to kin- 
esthetic sensations Kinesthetic or organic sen- 
sations have, however, been ascribed with some 
positiveness to crawfish, perch, frogs, English 
sparrows, vesper sparrows, cowbir&, pigeons, 
guinea pigs, and dumcing mice. 

The great development of the semicircular 
canals in fishes hints at a corresponding de- 
velopment of the static sense, but there is no 
direct evidence that these organs mediate sensa- 
tion Similarly, the ot<^ste or statocysts of 
the lower animals (see Heabing in Animals; 
Eab, Comp aba five Anatomt of) suggest a kin- 
aesthetic accompaniment, which has not however 
been establishol 

Consult Watson, ‘^Kinsesthetic and Oiganic 
Sensations* Their ROle in the Reactions of the 
White Rat to the Maze,” in Psychological Re- 
view Monograph, sup., vol viii (Lancaster, Pa, 
1907 ) ; also general bibliography under Animal 
P sycho logy 

JClhfA K, k fr-n&k ^. See Kuskokwim Riveb. 

KUTCSAjKDINE, kln-kllr^^. A TOrt of entry 
in Bruce Co., Ontario, Canada, on Lake Huron, 
and on the Grand Trunk Railway, 74 miles west- 
southwest (direct) of CoUingwood (Map: On- 
tario, C 5). It has steamsh^ connections with 
Cleveland and Sault Ste. Marie. The town 
possesses a public library, two parks, and owns 
its electnc-li^ting plant and water works. Its 
Industrial establishments include bridge and 
boiler works, salt works, a pork-packing plant, 
and manufactories of sashes, doors, and furni- 
ture. Sand, clay, salt, marl, and l^estone are 
found in the vicinity. Kincardine has become a 
popular summer resort. Pop., 1901, 2077; 1011, 
1956. 

gXyCABPXhTBgHTBE, or The Mbabns. A 
maritime county in the northeast division of 
Scotland, with Aberdeenshire and the Dee on 
the north, Forfarshire and the North Eak on 
the south and west, and the North Sea on the 
east (Map: Scotland, F S). Area, 381 square 
miles, or 244,000 acres, of which 121,000 are in 
cultivaticm. It is traversed by the Grampians. 
Chief towns, Stonehaven, the capital, Banchory, 
Inverbervie, and Laurencekirk. Pop., 1801, 
26,860; 1861, 84,600; 1900, 40,923; 1911, 41,008. 


XIVCKJLS1SUL A station of Congo Free 
State. See LBOPOummE. 

KJOrCBmmf'QA. a mountain peak of 
th e Him alayas. See Kunchinjinoa. 

KTNCHOW, or Nanshan, Battle of. See 
R UflSO-jA PANEBK WaB. 

KIND, k&it, Johann Fbisdbioh (1768-1843). 
A German po^ dramatist, and romancer, bom 
in Leipzig. He began in 1793 the practice of 
law in Dresden, but abandoned it in 1814 to 
devote himself exclusively to literary work. 
With Winkler he edited the Abendzeitung from 
1817 to 1826. His poems (6 vols., 1808) are 
weaklv sentimental, but his tales and novels, 
though not strong, appealed to many r^ers. 
He 18 , however, b^ rmnembered for bis Das 
Raohtlager von Oranada (music by Kreutzer), 
Der ffolzdieb (music by Hiforsdiner), and espe- 
cially for the libretto of Der Fretschtliz, imper- 
ishable through Weber’s famous composition 
But he 18 said to have borrowed the ideas of this 
from Apel’s tale of the same name Consult 
H. A. &figer, F. Kind und der Dreadener Lxe- 
de rkrets ( Leipzig , 1904 ) . 

KJJf DEBO ABTEN, klnM^r-gftritcn (Ger , 
children’s garden) A school for children from 
the third or fourth to tlie seventh vear, sug- 
gested and organized by Friedrich Frdbcl (qv.), 
through which the natural activity of the child 
in play is so organized as to assist in the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral development. FrObel 
first gasped the si^ificance of the idea of 
evolution in its application to education and 
saw the importance of the earlier stages. To 
him education was a setting free of the powers 
inherent in the individual. By au organization 
of the child’s instinctive tendency to action, 
through gradual, continuous exercises, his best 
tendencies can be strengthened, and at the same 
time he can acquire a certain preliminary knowl- 
edge of the world of nature and man around 
him. Thus, the child gains control over his own 
being, develops power of thought, self-control, 
accuracy of sense perc^tion, and a tendency 
towards an active intelle^ual life 

Frbbel was a close student of diild life 
Hence his suggestions of means and methods for 
the kindergarten work were based on accurate 
knowledge of child nature and have been of 
permanent value. The mere play instinct alone 
would not suffice, but the pl^s and nimes must 
be selected and organized l^dbel emssified the 
material to be so used as gifts and occupations 
• The kmdergarten is a new social institution for 
the child, in which he has free scope to be him- 
self while being also one of a community of 
equals towards whom he must observe his duties 
and Bcce^ the responsibility of his part in the 
whole, llie gifts and the occupations are there 
intooduced gradually and in a logical order As 
be becomes familiar with the pro^rties of the 
one, he is led on to the next, wnich properly 
grows out of the firs^ each introducing new im- 
pressions and relating the old. 

The first gift is composed of six rubber or 
woolen boHs, Uiree of the primary and three of 
the secondary colors. The ball is chosen as the 
simplest type form, frinn which may be derived 
all other forms, as embodying the element of 
constancy and nnitjr. Throi^ the balls the 
idea of comparison u introduced, and sensation 
and perception become clearer and stronger 
^rou^ the similarity, contrast, and discrimi- 
nation made possible b^the almost innumerable 
exercises and games, Mooiid gtft; eonlpriB- 
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1. Children Playing^ Tea Party. 

2 Kindergarten Room in Brooklyn Public School 
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ing a wooden ball, cylinder, and cube, carries 
impressions further, and offers not only in it- 
self, but also with the first nft, a strong illus- 
tration of contrasts and thmr connections. In 
shape, in material, in hardness, in color, etc., 
it contrasts with its predecessor, but is like it 
in the common shape of the balls. With the 
third gift, consisting of a wooden cube cut once 
in each dimension to form eight smaller 
cubes, begins the first impression of a whole 
divisible into similar parts. Here, too, are the 
first steps in number, in analysis of construc- 
tion, the first suggestion, in the gifts, of the 
relation of the individual to the whole, and of 
the need of every perfect part to form a per- 
fect unit. With the use of this gift the child 
accustoms himself to regularity, care, precision, 
beaui^. Ihe fourth g^t, a cube like that of 
the third, but cut once horizontally and twice 
vertically into eight rectangular parallelograms, 
introduces especially the new element of a 
whole composed of parts unlike itself. The fifth 
and 8wth gxftB are but extensions of the third 
and fourth, with more material and differing 
forms of solids The seventh gift consists of 
quadrangular and triangular tablets of card- 
Ixiard or thin wood, gi^i^ & basis for studies 
in surfaces and colors, ^le eighth and ninth 
gifts are introductorv to drawing, and consist 
of small strips of laths and of rings and circles 
in cardboard, which can be arranged into all 
sorts of patterns. 

The development of Frdbelian principles has 
caused mudi more stress to be placed upon the 
occupations than upon the use of the gifts. 
These occupations are, modeling in clay and in 
cardboard, and, later, wood carving, or sloyd; 
paper folding, in two and three dimensions; 
paper cutting, paper mosaic, and work with tlui 
color brush; mat plaiting, slat weaving, papLi 
weaving, sewing, wax or cork work with sticks, 
drawmg in checks and free, bead threading, and 
perforating. These occupations are grouped 
above, not in the order of their use, but as 
they deal with solids, surfaces, and lines and 
points. The union of part with part in the 
kindergarten periods is maintained by a central, 
seasonable thought, from which spring all the 
exercises of day, week, and month, that thought 
always dealing with subjects within the general 
and local experience of the kindergarten chil- 
dren. The songs, games, and stories, which hold 
together the periods of gift and occupation ex- 
ercises, are also an inte^al part of them, grow- 
ing out of them and their necessities. While 
they are the means of developing the singing 
voice, facility in language, grace and strength 
of body, they are also compassing the powers 
of attention, observation, imagination — they are 
helping the child to thi^, to obey law, to gov- 
ern Mmself, to stand in the proper attitude 
towards his environment. Another aspect is the 
industrial connection of the kindergarten wi^ 
life. Manual training, not in special but in 
general dexteri^, forms an important part of 
the kindergarten training. From the delica<y 
of touch, as needed in such gifts as paper fold- 
ing and parquetry, to the strength and decision 
gfuned by the hands in day modeling, all de- 
grees of bawdlifig are introduced, accuracy be- 
comes a second nature, and crisp, distinct action 
is attained. The kindergarten also develops an 
interest in nature and gives the child an im- 
pulse to study its forces and phenomena. 

The more recent development of the kinder- 
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garten theory has led to the rise of two schools 
— ^the "conservative,” or traditional, which dings 
to much of the Frfibdiau symbolism and mysti- 
cism but is not wholly uninfluenced by modem 
tendencies, and the *^iberal,” which does not 
look to philosophy for guidance but to the re- 
cent contributions of chud and gmetic psj^ol- 
ogy. The liberal kindergarten is accordingly 
conceived of, not as an institution for the de- 
velopment of a philosophical and mystical the- 
ory, but for the provision of a suitable environ- 
ment to develop the impulses of the child, its 
desire to communicate, to dramatize, to repre- 
sent, and to construct. Not formalism or a 
fixed theory, but the child itself and its awaken- 
ing impulses as a member of society, form the 
guiding principle. The kindergarten is thus no 
longer an isolated school type, but is brought 
into line with the more recent tendencies in 
elementary education without any sudden gap 
or breach in method 

The first kindergarten was opened by Frfibel 
in the year 1840 in the village of Blankenburg 
in the Tliuringian Forest. Until his death, in 
1852, Frobel gave himself up to the work of 
establishing olber of these institutions, and of 
interesting and enlisting the friends of educa- 
tion in the cause. After his death the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow, FrObel's ardent disciple, de- 
voted herself to carrying on the work, and the 
movement lias steadily grown until Idndermr- 
tens form a component part of the public-school 
system in most continental countries, in most 
cities of the United States, and in some South 
American and Asiatic countries In France and 
French Switzerland their establishment is com- 
pulsory, and they are supported and organized 
like any other part of the public-school ^stem. 
In Germany and England their support is yet 
local or philanthropic, although in England the 
infant schools, which form a part of &e public 
elementary-school system, are slowly but surely 
being transformed and improved in accordance 
with the most recent developments of kinder- 
garten principles. 

The pioneer movement for the establishment 
of kindergartens in the United States was led 
by Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of Boston, who on 
becoming interested in Frbbel*s writings went to 
Germany in 1867 to study his systm. She re- 
turned the next year and devoted the remainder 
of her life to the popularizing of the Fr^bidian 
principle of education, ably seconded by Mrs 
Horace Mann and Dr Henry Barnard. During 
the decade of the sixties! several kindergartens 
were established in Boston, Mass., Hobdeen, 
N. J., and Louisville, Kj. A similar movement 
was led independenHy in New York by Miss 
Henrietta Haines and Miss Boeltd (Madame 
Kraus, the latter a pupil of ErfibePs 

widow. During the seventies philanthropic as- 
sociations were established in numerous cities 
for the support of kindexgartens as charitable 
institutions These were begun in Florence, 
Mass., in 1874, and in Boston in 1878; this 
movement prospered esp^ially in San Francisco, 
Broddyn, New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and Louisville, and was supported in 
various other places. The first public kinder- 
garten was op^ed in Boston in 1870, but shortly 
abandoned. The first permanently successful at- 
tempt to make the kmdergartmi a part of the 
public-school system was begun in St Louis in 
1873, under the leadership of Miss Susan IBfiow 
and Dr. W. T. Bto'is. Boston, Philaddphif^ 
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CSlicigo, Milwaukee, and in time most of the 
lam cities and many of the smaller ones, have 
followed St Louis in this respect, usually 
through the absorption of free kindergartens 
previously established by private benevolent 
assuciationst Statistics privately collected show 
the number of kindergartens to have increased 
as follows, in 1873, in 1882, 348; in 1892, 
1311; in 1898, 4363; in 1003, 4000; in 1913, 
8800. At the last date the 8800 kindergartens 
were distributed amt>ng 1105 cities and towns; 
of these 7600 were public schools. In 1003 
tiie numlKW of pupils was about 200,000, in 
1913 this rose to 306,000, of whom 276,000 were 
In public schools. Tlie kindermrten movement 
was furthered by a magazine, The Kindergarten 
Menengrr, first published in 1873 by Miss Pea- 
body. At the present time there arc very many 
similai publicationsi The American FrObel 
Union, estnblishi^ in 1867, also by Miss Pea- 
body, was the forerunner of many such associa- 
tions. The riiion became the kindergarten de- 
partment of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in 1885. Many schools for the training of 
kindcrgai tiierH have been established, either as 
independent enterprises or in connection vritli 
other educational institutions, chiefly normal 
schools. The best known of these, now con- 
nected with normal schools, are the Chicago 
Kindergaiten College, and those in connection 
with the Tt'Hchers College, Columbia University, 
and with Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Bibliography. There is now a very extensive 
literature relating to the subject. For works 
by Frdliel, lonsult. F W. A, FrSbel, Oesammette 
jpkdngogutche Hchnften, edited by W. Lange (2 
vols, Berlin, 1862-74; trans. in “International 
Education Series,” New York, 1888-99 ) , id.. 
Die Mmecht nerziehung (Keilhau, 1826), trans- 
lated by W. N. Hallman, Education of Man, 
“International Education Series,” vol v (New 
York, 1911) ; id., Padagogik dee Kindergartens 
(Keilhau, 1837-40), translated by Josephine 
Jarvis, Friedrich FroeheVs Pedagogics of the 
Kindergarten, “International Education Series,” 
voL XXX (New York, 1904) ; id.. Mutter und 
Koselieder (Vienna, 1895), translated by S E. 
Blow, ffongs and Music of Friedrich FroeheVs 
Mother Play, “International Education Series,” 
vol xxxii (New York, 1901); id., Autohiogra- 
phie, trandated by Michaelis and Moore (4th 
ed , London, 1892); Josephine Jarvis (trans.), 
Friedrich FroeheVs Education hy Development, 
second part of the Pedagogics of the Kinder- 
garten, “International Education Series,” vol. 
xliv (New York, 1905). For general works, 
consult W N. Hailmann, Kindergarten Culture 
in the Family and Kindergarten (Cincinnati, 
1873) ; Marenholtz-Bfilow, The Child: Its Na- 
ture and Relations, translated from the German 
by M. H Kri^ (3d ed, New York, 1877); 
id., Reminiscences of Froehel, translated by Mrs. 
Horace Mann (Boston, 1877): id., Die Arheit 
(Berlin, 1886) ; E L. Hailmann, Songs and 
Games for the Kindergarten (Springfield, Mass., 
1887); S. E. Blow, Symholto Education (New 
York, 1889); W N. Hailmann, The Law of 
Childhood and Kindergarten Methods in the 
Primary School (Chicago, 1889) ; £. A. E. 
Shirreff, The Kindergarten (London, 1889) ; H. 
C Bowen, Froehel and Education hy Self-Activ- 
ity (ib., 1892) ; S. E. Blow, Symbolic Education: 

I Commentary on FroeheVs Mother Play, ‘Tn- 
temational Education Series,” vol. xxvi (New 
York, 1894); A. B. Hanschmann. The Kinder- 


garten System: Its Origin and Development as 
Seen in the Life of Friedrich Froehel, trans- 
lated by Fanny Frajfiu (London, 1897); J. L. 
Hughes, FroeheVs Educational Laws (New Yoik, 
1899) ; Aimde Guggenheimer, Froehel and the 
Kindergarten, New York State Library, Bulle- 
tin No. 60 (Albimy, 1001) ; S. E. Blow, Kinder- 
garten Education (ib., 1904) ; J. L. Hughes, 
FroeheVs Educational Laws for all Teachers, 
“International Education Series,” vol xli (New 
York, 1907 ) ; K. F. Bremner, “The Infant 
School,” in TeaoheFs Encyclopedia of the 
Theory, Method, and Development of Educa- 
tion, vol. i (London, 1911); V. M Hillegar, 
Kindergarten at Home: A Kindergarten Course 
for the Individual Child at Home (New York, 
1911); Angeline Brooks, Theory of FroeheVs 
Kindergarten System (Springfield, Mass , 1012) , 
Repot ts of the Committee of Nineteen of the 
International Kindergarten Union on the The- 
ory and Practice of the Kindergarten (Boston, 
1913) See Frobel; Montersobi Method, Na- 
tional Education, Systems of 

KIHBI, kenM5, Al, or ALCHl]n)IirS,&l-kIn^ 
dl-tis, Abu Yusuf Ya'kiu tbn Ibhak al-Kindi. 
An Arabian philosopher, who flourished in the 
ninth century He was bom in Kufa, when* 
his father was Governor under Mahdi (775 
785) and Hanin al-Rashid (786-809), and stud- 
ied at Basra and Bagdad. His library was con- 
fiscated u’lder Motawakkil (847-861) He wrote 
more than 200 treatises on almost ever}’thing 
within the range of the philosophy and science 
of his time By the Arabs themselves he is 
\ieaed as the Peripatetic philosopher in Islam 
Of his many works, but a few on medicine and 
astrology remain. Consult: Flfigel, Al Kindi 
genannt der Philosoph der Archer (Leipzig, 
1857) ; A. Nagy, Die philosophischen Ahhandlun- 
gen des al-Ki^i (Mflnster, 1897) , De Boer, Oe- 
schwhte der Philosophic im Islam (Stutt^rt, 
19 01). 

KUIEALY, kI-n§Tl, John Henby (1864- 
). An American mechanical engineer. He 
was bom at Hannibal, Mo , and was Unrated in 
the public schools of St. Louis and at Wash- 
ington University (M.E, 1884), where he was 
an instructor in 1886-87 and professor of me- 
chanical engineering from 1892 to 1902 He 
taught also at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas (1887-89) and at the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts (1889-92). He was a consulting engineer 
at Boston in 1902-04 and thereafter a mechan- 
ical engineer and patent expert at St Louis. 
His own patents include an air-purifying ap- 
paratus, a thermal valve, a damper regulator, 
and other devices using the Kinealy metal dia- 
phragm. He published: An Elementary Text- 
Book on Steam Engines and Boilers (1805 ; 4th 
ed., 1903) ; Charts for Low Pressure Steam 
Heating (1806) , Formulas and Tables for Heat- 
ing (18W); Slide Valve Simply Explained 
(1899); Centrifugal Fans (1905); Mechanical 
Draft (1906). 

KIinE]IAC01X)B, kln'6-m&-kia'5r. A method 
for the projection in color of moving pictures. 
S ee Mo vino Pictubes. 

KIK'EBLATYCS (from Gk. tclmyko, kinema, 
movement, from mmlv, kinein, to move). That 
branch of mechanics which treats of different 
kinds of motion entirely regardless of the idea 
of matter and its inertia. It is therefore, 
strictly speaking, a department of geewnetry. 
See Meohanios. 
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KXHBTaO BHEBGY. See Eneboetiob; Ms- 

OHAJOCS. 

KINETICS (Gk. KiPtiriK^t, kin^ttkos, for put- 
ting in motion, from KinrrSs, kinStoa, movimle, 
from Ktretr, k%nein, to move). That branch of 
dynamics which treats of the question of chants 
in the motion of matter, the conditions unaer 
which such changes occur, and the properties of 
the matter while the motion is ehan^ng. See 
Mechanics. 

KINETICS OE GABES. See Hydbodtnamics. 

KINETIC THEOKIES OE GASES. See 
M a'iteb. 

KIN E'TOGENOEBSIS (from 6k. KttpirSt, kinc- 
t 08 ^ movable + yivtins, genesis, origin, from 
ylypsaSai, gignesthai, to become). The mechan- 
ics of evolution. Spencer led the way to these 
studies by his theory of the mechanical origin 
of the segmentation of the body in vertebrati*H, 
leading to the formation of vertebrae Wyman 
( 1857 ) showed that the cancellated structure of 
the bones of the head, of the thigh bone, and in 
other bones is peculiar ti> man, having a definite 
relation to his erect position, llic b<iny fibres 
forming the cancellaW structure aie like studs 
or braces. Cope, and also Hydci. have discussetl 
the molding of the limb joints as the result of 
mechanical strains, and the hhai>e of the te<‘th is 
due to mechanical strains and impacts. 

The direct cxidence in favor of the kineto* 
genetic mode of evolution is grcaily strength- 
ened by the di8co\er> bv Aim^ghino, in the Ter- 
tiary lieds of the Argentine Republic, of one-toed 
ungulates uith two splint bones and with teeth 
strikingly like those of tin* horse, though belong- 
ing to a quite different older. The similarity 
or convergence in shajie is due to the action of 
similar mechanical conditions in two quite un- 
related groups. The results of strains invoh^ed 
in digging are seen in the forelegs of the mole, 
of the fossorial edentates, and the mole crickets. 
Thus, as Cope concludes, in biologic evolution 
as in ordinary mechanics, identical causes pro- 
duce identical results. The name '^kinetogen- 
esis” has fallen into disuse among recent writers 
on evolution, owing perhaps to the multiplicity 
of factois involved in the conception and the 
tendenev towaids a more specialized vocabulary. 

Consult Wyman, “On the Cancellated Struc- 
ture of Some of the Bones of the Human Body,*’ 
in the Journal of the Boston Society of Xatural 
History, vol. vi (Boston, 1857), and E D. Cope, 
The Primal y Factors of Organic Evolution 
(Chicago, 1896 1 See Exolution; Use In- 

HEBTIANCE. 

KINE'TOPHONE. An arrangement devised 
bv T A Edison for reproducing in unison the 
pictures of moving objects and the appropriate 
\ocal and other sounds in connection therewith, 
consisting of a cinematograph or kinetoscopc 
and a talking machine operating sjnchronously. 
S ee M oxivg Ptcttubes. 

KINE^OSGOEE. An apparatus comprising 
a proj'ection lantern and a photographic film, 
the latter moved in front of the projecting lens 
by motor or hand mechanism. The film carries 
a series of photographs of a moving object made 
at successive intervals, and, when moved rap- 
iiy, the images viewed directly or project^ on 
a screen Hucc(*ed one another at such short inter- 
vals as to produce the illusion of actual motion 
to an observer. In the United States T. A. Edi- 
son in 1803 was the first to show pictures of 
objects in motion bv means of a^ projection 
apparatus. Imperfection of mechanical detail'* 


as T^rds the motion of the films and the opera- 
tion of the shutter between succeeding pho- 
tographs on the film prevented the imme^te 
development of this type of apparatus. Soon 
after this, however, Edison invented another 
form of kinetoscope in which the film, which at 
this period of its development was only long 
enou^ to run for 30 seconds, was mounted on 
a slotted rotating disk, illuminated by an in- 
candescent lamp. The apparatus was started 
by dropping a coin in a slot, which set in opera- 
tion an electric motor and lighted an incan- 
descent lamp behind the film The motor oper- 
ated the film as well as the slotted disk, ex- 
posing the successive pictures on the film, which 
were then viewed through a magnifying glass 
placed in the case of the instrument. A cabinet 
about 2 feet wide, 1 foot, 9 inches deep, mounted 
on a stand, inclotM'd the apparatus, which was 
called a kinetoscope. A similar type of ap- 
paratus was invented in France by Lumi&re, and 
exhibited by him in that country in 1895. A 
few years after this, improvements in the manu- 
facture of celluloid films as well as better-con- 
struc'tcHl machines enabled the pictures of a 
moving object to be satisfactorily projected by 
a lantern onto a screen and gave rise to a form 
of exhibition that has been called by various 
names, such as kinetoscope, kinetograph, bio- 
graph, vitagraph, vitascope, mutoscope, cine- 
matograph, and moving or motion pictures. See 
M oving Pictures 

KING (AS. cyning, OIIG. kuning, Ger Kitnig, 
probably connectel vith Goth kuni, OHG. kunni, 
AS. cynn, Eng. kin, race, family, and ultimately 
with Lat. genus, Gk. yhot, genos, Ir nnc, Skt. 
fana, race, family, people, from jan, to b^get). 
The title of a ruler vested with supreme author- 
ity over a state, nation, or tribe In early times 
the king was the chief source of all authority. 
He was lesponsible only to God, of whom he 
was the eart^ representative, and his person 
vas sacred. The tenure of the crown was usu- 
allv hereditary and was claimed b^ divine right, 
although occasionally it was elective within cer- 
tain limits, as among the early Germans, where 
the chief qualification for the kingship was 
ability to lead the warriors in battle. With 
the growth of the feudal system the character 
of the kingship changed. In Germany the royal 
power was largely usurped by the feudal lords. 
In France, on the other hand, the king was able 
to overcome the feudal nobility. With the con- 
stitutional development of modern times the 
feudal king and the absolute king of the me- 
dieval age have given way to the constitutional 
king, whose prerogatives are limited by the pre- 
scripts of a written constitution or custom. At 
resent all the continental European countries 
ave written constitutions which place limita- 
tions upon the royal power. Another important 
modification of the kmgship effected by tne con- 
stitutional development of the last century is 
its rdegation from a position of sovereign power 
to a position as an organ of government merely. 
That is to say, the European kingship is no 
longer a sovereignty, but an c^ce, the powers 
of sovereij^ty which formerly were vested in the 
king having been largely withdrawn and oon- 
ferAd upon the national l^slative body. In 
the third place, the kingship has become more 
generally elective than formerly. By this is 
meant &e power of the legislature, now gen- 
erally reoQsniaed, to depose unworthy kings and 
designate tneir sucressors. In most of the Euro- 
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pean miBtitutions the crown is deseribed as 
bereditary In En^^nd the law of succession 
is lineal prhnogeni^ with preference for males 
over females. In the Netherlands and Spain 
essentially the same rule prevails. In Belgium, 
Norway and Sweden, and Prussia it is static 
lineal primogenial, with absolute exclusion of 
females; in Austria-Hungary it is the same, ex- 
cept that in default of male heirs females may 
succeed. The age at which the king attains his 
majority is usually 18, although in Austria- 
Hungary it is 16. During the minority of the 
king, or when for any reason he is unable to 
exercise the ro^al prerogatives, a regent is 
appointed, who is vested with the royal power. 
l%ie onlv qualifications required of European 
kings relate to the profession of religious faith. 
Thus, in England the sovereign must be a Prot- 
estant, in Norway and in Sweden a Lutheran, and 
in Austria-Hungary a RcnnaiL Catholic. By the 
ceremony of coronation a semisacred character 
is communicated to the royal person which sym- 
bolizes his inviolability and supremacy Among 
the qualities which attach to the crown are 
inviolability, immaculatcness, irresponsibility 
(for the conduct of political affairs), and im- 
mortality It is a common maxim that the 
king can do no wrong; therefore his ministers 
who countersign his official acts assume the re- 
sponsibility for his conduct. By the quality of 
immortality is meant the immediate transmis- 
sion of the crown upon the death of the wearer 
to his successor without interruption or inter- 
regnum. In general, the powers of the king 
include the appointment to office; the disposi- 
tion of the land and naval forces, the calling, 
opening, proroguing, adjourning, and dissolving 
of the parliamentary bodies, the approval or 
rejection of legislative measures, the appoint- 
ment and recognition of ambassadors and min- 
isters, the negotiation of treaties; and the 
issue of administrative regulations and proc- 
lamatioiis of various kinds The crown is also 
the source of clemency and pardon. In several 

the European countries, b^des Germany, the 
royal crown was formerly for a long period elec- 
tive: these were Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland. 
Consult Frazer, Lectures on the Early Hxsiory 
of the Kingshtp (London, 1005), and F. A. 
Woods, Influence of Monarche (New York, 

19 13) . 

BIHG. A Chinese musical instrument. See 
C hinese Music. 

XING, Alreet Freeman Afbicanub (1841- ' 

1914) . An American physician, bom in Eng- 
land, the son of Dr. Edward He graduate 

at (Columbian (now George l^shington) Uni- 
versity in 1861 and received his me£cal degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1865. 
He was professor of obstetrics in the Medical 
School of George Washington University from 
1871 to 1913 and dean (1879-94), and was 
also professor of obstetrics at the University 
of Vermont (1871-1913), and was president 
of the Washington Obstetrical and Gynecologi- 
cal Society in 1885-87. He wrote a Manual 
of Obstetrics (1882; 11th ed., 1910); Effect 
^ TJltra-Yiolet Bays on Malarial Fever (1902). 
He urged with enthusiasm the theory of the 
mosquito transmission of malaria, a claim 
which, r^ublished in 1883, was accepted in 
1899 by tne medical world as correct; and he 
was the first to advocate measures for personal 
and municipal use in the w^ of prevention. See 
INEOCTS, PBm^AOATION OF DISEASE BT. 


XING, (William Benjamin) Basil (1869- 
) An American novelist He was bim at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada, 
and was educated there and at King^s College, 
Windsor. Later he made his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Devoting himself to authorship 
after 1900, he published: Oriselda (1900); Let 
not Man Put Asunder (1901, 1902), In the 
Garden of Charity (1903) ; The Steps of Honor 
(1904) ; The Gianrs Strength (1907) , The In- 
ner Shrine (1909), long anonymous and very 
popular; The Wild Olive (1910); The Street 
Called Straight (1912) ; The Way Home (1913) ; 
The Letter of the Contract (1914). Most of 
his books appeared m a low-pnced edition in 
1914 

XING, C!hables (1789-1867). An American 
editor and educator, bora in New York City, 
the son of Rufus King (1755-1827) He was 
educated at Harrow, England, and in Paris, re- 
turned to New York in 1806, and was elected to 
the Now York Legislature in 1813 He was 
associate editor, with Verplanok, of the New 
York American (a conservative newspaper) 
from 1823 to 1827 and was sole editor from 
1827 to 1845 From 1849 until 1863 he was 
president of Columbia Collie, during which 
period the School of Medicine was reestablished 
a nd th e School of Mines organized. 

XING, Chabuis (1844- ) An American 

soldier and novelist, liorn at Albany, N. Y. He 
graduated from West Point in 1866, served in 
the artillery and cavalry, was retired as captain 
for wounds received m action (1879), was in- 
ipector and instruetor of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard (1882-89), colonel (1890), adju- 
tant general (1895), and brigadier general, 
United States volunteers (1898) He afterward 
served in the Philippines His histones, storie^ 
and sketches arc largely concerned with mili- 
tary matters His .50-odd published books in- 
clude: Famous and Decisive Battles (1884); 
Campaigning loith Crook (1890), Between the 
Lines (1889); The ColoneVs Daughter (1883); 
Manon*a Faith (1885) ; Captain Blake (1892) ; 
Under Fire (1894); Bay's Daughter (1900); 
A Tame Surrender ( 1901 ) ; The Medal of Honor 
(1905) 

XING, Clabence (1842-1001). An Ameri- 
can geologist, bora in Newport, R I He gradu- 
ated at the l^effield Scientific School of Yale in 
1862, and the following year set out 'with a 
single companion on a trip across the continent. 
He arrived in California after accomplishing 
the last part of his journey on foot and became 
attached as assistant to the Geol^ical Survey, 
then directed by J. D. Whitney. His investiga- 
tions at this time included the determination 
of the a^ of the mid-bearing rocks, surveys of 
Mount Whitney ana the Yosemite valley, and the 
collection of evidence in support of the glacia- 
tion of the Sierras. In 1867, upon his recom- 
mendation, Congress provided for the geolc^cal 
surv^ of a belt of country including the forti- 
eth parallel and extending across the Rodey 
Mountains. This survey, which laid the founda- 
tion for future geological investigations by the 
government, was successfully carried out by 
King during the years 1867-72. The value of 
his services to science in this connection re- 
ceived merited recognition when, in 1870, he 
was appointed the first director of the United 
States Geological Survey. Owing to ill health, 
he resigned %e office of director in 1881, but 
during his brief tenure the Survey rendered 
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valuable aBButanoe both to adenoe and to the 
development of the mining industry of the 
country. The investigationB of the Comstock 
Lode and of the Eureka and Leadville districts 
have had an important influence upon the study 
of economic geology. From 1881 until his deaih 
he practiced as a mining engineer and engaged 
in various scientific investigations. The moat 
important of his publications are: Mountait^ 
eerxng in the Sierras (1871, 1902); “On the 
Discove^ of Actual Glaciers on the Mountains 
of the racific Slope/* in American Journal of 
Science (1871); Systematic Geology (1878); 
and “The Age of the Earth,” in American Jour- 
nal of Science (1893). The last-mentioned 
paper is a very valuable contribution to the 
st udy of the earth. 

KING, Dan (1791-1804). An American phy- 
sician, born in Mansfield, Conn He studied 
medicine there, practiced at Preston, Conn , and 
afterward removed to Charlestown, R. 1. Dr. 
King was actively interested in political affairs 
of Rhode Island and served in the State Legisla- 
ture from 1828 to 1834. He supported the suf- 
frage movement, of which Thomas Wilson Dorr 
became the head, but he did not sanction Dorr*s 
headlong conduct after the suffrage party had 
failed to get control of the Lcgi^ature. The 
Narrai^ansett Indians, who were in a reduced 
condition, found an earnest helper in Dr King 
As a joint commissioner for the State, he inves- 
tigated the condition of the Indians, and his 
report resulted in the establishment of an In- 
dian Bdiool. His publications include a Life 
and Times of Thomas Wilson Dorr (1859). 

Kura, Eowabd (I 6 I 2 - 37 ). An English 
poet, the subject of Milton’s Lycidas, bom in 
Irelknd. He studied at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1626-30, was elected a fellow there 
in the latter year, and while at the university 
became a close friend of Milton When King 
lost his life in a shipwreck off the Welsh coast, 
13 poems by his friends at Cambridge were 
published under the title Obsequies to thf: 
Memone of Mr Edvoard King (1638), and it 
was in this volume that Lycidas appeared. King 
himsdf wrote a number of Latin poems. 

KOra, Edwabd (1829-1910). An English 
theologian and bishop, born at Westminster. 
He graduated B.A. from Oriel College, Oxford, 
in 1861, having become a Tractarian; was or- 
dained priest in 1855 and served as curate at 
Wheatley, Oxfordshire. In 1858 Bishop Wilber- 
force appointed him chaplain of Cuddesdon Col- 
lege and in 1863 principal, and 10 years later 
he became canon of Christ Church and professor 
of pastoral theology at Oxford. King held 
firmly to his Hi^^ Church views, and within 
four years of the date (1885) when Gladstone 
appointed him Bishop of Lincoln, he was tried 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury for certain 
ritualistic practices which the Church Associa- 
tion claimed were not in accord with the laws 
of the Church. The Archbishop’s decision on 
the whole favored King. Especially in his 
pastoral work and as an influence among young 
men. Dr. King was notably successful. In 
1909 he was the only Bishop in the House of 
Lords who supported Lord Lansdowne’s amend- 
ment to the budget. (See Llotd-Gbobge; Lans- 
OOWNB, fifth Mabquis of.) His writings include 
Meditations on the Last Seven Weeds (1874) 
and, publidied after his death. The Love and 
Wisdom of God : A Oolleotion of Sermons ( 1910) ; 
Spiritual Letters (1910); Counsels to Nurses 


(1911), Duty and Conscience — Being Retreat 
Addresses (1911); Sermons and Addresses 
(1911). 

Kora, Edward (1848-96). An American 
journalist, bom at Middlefield, Mass. At 17 he 
began newspaper work in Springfield and soon 
after (1867) was sent to Europe as special cor- 
respondent of the Springfield Republican, whose 
literary editor he became on his return. In 
1869 he returned to Europe as newspaper cor- 
respondent, reporting the Franco-German War 
and the Paris Ck>mmunc. In 1872 he made a 
joumiw through the South in behalf of Scrib- 
ner's Monthly, traveling 25,000 miles The lit- 
erary result of this journey was The Great 
South (1875). He returned to Europe in 1876 
and afterward lived chiefly in Paris as a jour- 
nalist, but died in Brooklyn, H. Y. The more 
significant of his books are: French Political 
Leaders (1876) ; Europe in Storm and Calm 
(1885); Kentucky*s Love (1872), A Venetian 
Lover (1887), poems; The Gentle Savage, a 
novel (1888). His lyrics are collected in Echoes 
fr om t he Orient (1880). 

KIETO, Edward, Viscount KiNosnosouGn 
(1795-1837) An Irish writer on the antiquities 
of Mexico Eldest son of the third Earl of 
Kingston, his own title was one of courtesy 
He studied at Oxford (1814-18), but did not 
graduate. He was a member of Parliament 
(1818-26), but resigned his seat to his brother 
Robert. Ilia great w’ork on the Antiquities of 
Mexico (1830-48), in nine splendid volumes, 
was undertaken to prove the settlment of Mex- 
ico by the 10 lost tribes of Israel. The story 
goes that a Mexican manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library first interested him in the subject, and 
that Sir Thomas PhilHpps urged him to the 
work. It is certain tliat he sank his whole 
fortune in it. Bankrupt, he w'as sued by a 
paper manufacture! , and died of typhus in the 
debtoiH* prison at Dublin 

KING, Grace Elizabeth (1859- ). An 

American author of stories and historical 
sketches She was bom and educated in New 
Orleans. Her sketches first attracted attention 
in the New Princeton Revieio and were the basis 
of her novel Monsteur Motte (1888). Her spe- 
cial knowledge of tlie French culture of New 
Orleans is apparent in her fic*tion. Her later 
works include* Tales of Time and Place (1892) ; 
Earthlings (1888) ; New Orleans' The Place and 
the People (1895), Jean Baptiste Lemoyne, 
Founder of New Orleans (1892); Balcony Sto- 
nes and A History of Louisiana ( 1893 ) ; De 
Soto and his Men in the Land of Florida (1898) , 
Stories from Louisiana History (1905). 

KING, Henry Churciiill (1858- ). An 

American theologian and college president, bom 
at Hillsdale, Mich. He graduated from Oberlin 
Collie in^ 1879 and from Oberlin Theological 
Seminary in 1882. At Oberlin he was associate 
professor of mathematics (1884-90) and of phi- 
losophy (1890-91), professor of philosophy 
(1891-97) and of theology after 1897, dean 
(1901-02), and president of the college after 
1902 He lectured at Yale (1907), Harvard 
(1909), and Columbia (1913) universities and 
in India, China, and Japan in 1909-10. He 
was president of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation in 1907-08 and of the Ohio College As- 
sociation in 1907-09. He is author of An Out- 
line of Erdmann's History of Philosophy (1892) ; 
Outline of the Microcosmus of Hermann JjOtze 
(1895) ; The Appeal to the Child (1900; 3d ed., 
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1905); ReoongtruetUm in Theology (1001); 
Theology and the Social Conacioueneaa (1002); 
Pereonal and Ideal ElemenU in Education 
(1004); Rational Liwng (1905); Lettere on 
the Qreatneee and Simplicity of our Christian 
Faith (1006; rev. ed., 1900); The Seeming Un 
reality of the Spiritual Life (1908) ; The Laics 
of Friendship^ Human and Divine (1909; new 
ed., 1014); The Ethics of Jesus (1910); The 
Moral and Religious Chidlenge of our Times 
(1 911) ; Religion as Life (1913). 

KINO, l^ELEN Dean (1860- ). An 

American biologist. Bom at Owego, N. Y., she 
graduated from Vassar Coll^ in 1892 and in 
1899 received her doctorate in philosophy from 
Bryn Mawr College, where she was fellow and 
student assistant in biology from 1897 to 1904. 
She taught physiology at Miss Baldwin’s School, 
Bryn Mawr, from 1899 to 1907, was research 
fellow at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1906-08, and served as assistant in anatomy in 
1908-09 and as associate after 1909 at the 
Wistar Institute. She was also an assistant at 
Woods Hole, Mass Her investigations deal 
largely with problems of sex determination. 

KING, James Marcus (1839-1907). An 
American Methodist Episcopal clergyman, born 
at Girard, Pa He graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1862 and for six years was a 
professor in the Fort Edward Collegiate Insti- 
tute, of which his brother, the Rev. Joseph E. 
King, was president for 59 vears. In 1866 he 
entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, joining the Troy conference, and later 
being transferred to the New York conference. 
In 1899 he was assistant corresponding secre- 
tary^ and in 190(M)7 secretary, of the Metho- 
dist board of church extension, and the first 
corresponding secretary of the board of home 
missions and church extension. He was a dele- 
gate to the ecumenical conferences of 1881, 
1891, 1901, and chairman of the executive com- 
mitt^ of the Evangelical Alliance in the United 
States. From 1889 to his death he was secre- 
tary of the League for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Institutions. He was the author of Facing 
the Twentieth Century — Our Country: Its Power 
and Peril (1899). 

XING, John Aihof (1788-1867). An Amer- 
ican ^litician. Governor of New York in 1857- 
59. He was bora in New York City, whither 
his father, Rufus King (q.v.), had removed, 
from Massachusetts. He was educated at Har-* 
row, England, and in Paris. Returning to New 
York, he was admitted to the bar and practiced 
up to the outbreak of the War of 1812, in which 
he served as an officer of the New York State 
militia. After the war he established himself 
on a farm at Jamaica, L. I. He was a monber 
of the State Assembly in 1819-21 and of the 
State Senate in 1823-25. In 1825 he went as 
Secretary of Lotion to England with his 
father, who had been appoint^ bv President 
John Quincy Adams Minister to the court of 
St. James’s for a second time, and, on his resig- 
nation on account of ill health in 1826, re- 
mained in London until the appointment of a 
successor, as chargd d’affaires. After serving 
three more terms in the New York Legislature 
(1832-33; 1838-39; 1840-41), he was in 1848 
elected aa a Whig to the Thirty-first Ckmgresa 
(1849-51), in which he vigorously opposed 
Clay’s oompromise measures. In 1855 he pre- 
sided at the Syncase (N. Y.) Conventimi of 
the Republican party, with wliiiA he was thenoe- 


forth associated. In 1856 he was a delegate to 
the Republican Convention at Philadelphia, and 
in 1857-58 was Governor of New York State. 
He was a Lincoln elector in 1860 and a member 
of the Peace Convention (q.v.) in 1861. 

XING, John Edward (1858- ). An Eng- 

lish classical philologist and educator, born at 
Ash, Somerset. He was educated at Clifton 
College, Bristol, and at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
of which he was fellow in 1882. Subsequently 
he was assistant master of St. Paul’s School 
(1884-87), tutor of Lincoln College (1887-91), 
high master of Manchester Grammar School 
(1891-1903), head master of Bedford Granunar 
l^hool (1903-10), and then liead master of 
Clifton College. He published The Principles of 
Sound and Inflection, as Illustrated in the Creek 
and Latin Languages (1888), with C. Cookson, 
and Comparative Grammar of Creek and Latin 
(1890). 

XING, Jonas (1792-1869). An American 
missionary. He was born at Hawley, Mass., 
July 29, 1792; graduated from Williams Col- 
lege (1816) and Andover Seminary (1819), 
and engaged in home mission work. To prepare 
himself for the foreign field, he studied Arabic 
in Paris under De Sacy. fVom 1822 till 1828 
he held the position of professor of Oriental 
languages in Amherst College, but during the 
3 ears 1823-27 was a missionary in Egypt and 
Palestine. In 1828 he went to Greece, where his 
missionary labors at first met with much suc- 
cess. Later he aroused the hostility of the 
Greek church, was several times tried on charges 
of reviling religion and the church, and even 
brought in danger of his life. He died at 
Athens, May 22, 1869. His miscellaneous works 
in Greek were published at Athens (1859-60). 
In English he wrote The Oriental Church and 
the Latin ( 1865 ) . Consult his life by F. E. H. H. 
(New York, 1879). 

XING, Leonard William (1869- ). An 

English Semitic scholar. He was bora in Lon- 
don and was educated at Rugby and at King’s 
Colley, Cambridge. In 1903-04 he made ex- 
cavations at Nineveh for the British Museum 
and collected valuable Oriental rock inscriptions. 
He became lecturer in Assyrian at King^s Col- 
lege, London, and assistant keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, 
for which he prepared a Guide (1900; 2d ed., 
1908, with Budge) . Among his more important 
worlra arc: Babylonian Magic and Sorcery 
(1896); Cuneiform Teats in the British Mu- 
seum (1896-1914); Assyrian Chrestomathy 
(1898) ; Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi 
(1898-1900); Babylonian Religion and Mythol- 
ogy (1899); Assyrian Language (1901); An- 
nals of the Kings of Assyria (1902) ; Inscrip- 
tion of Darius on the Ro^ of Behistdn (1907 ), 
with K C. Thompson; Egypt and Western Asia 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries (1906), with 
H. R. Hall; Studies in Eastern History (1904- 
07) ; A History of Sumer and Akkad (1910) , 
Boundary Stones and Memorial Tabletg in the 
B ritish Museum (1912). 

X3NG, Lida Shaw (1868- ). An Ameri- 

can classical scholar and college dean Born in 
Boston, she graduated from Vassar College in 
1890 and from Brown University (AJM.) in 
1894 and continued her graduate studies at 
Vassar (1894-95), Raddiffe (1897-98), Bryn 
Mawr (1899-1900), and at the American School 
of Afdusology, Athens, Greece (1900-01). She 
taught the daiisics at Vassar (1894-07) and at 





ihe Packer Cellmate Institute (189S-99» 1901- 
02), and at Brown was assistant professor of 
classical philol<^ (1905-00), dean of the Wom- 
en’s College after 1905, and professor of classi- 
cal literatim iwd arctoology after 1909. She 
made contributions to the American Journal of 
A rohwo logy 

KHra, Philip Pabkeb (1793-1856). A Brit- 
ish naval officer and hydrographer, bom on 
Norfolk Island in the Pacific. He entered the 
service when 14 years old and was lieutenant 
aboard the Trident in 1814 Three years after- 
ward he was intrusted with an important sur- 
vey, which occupied him five years and resulted 
in the marking of an improved route between 
the Torres Strait and Sydney, and in the publi- 
cation of King's Narrative of the Survey of the 
Intertropioal and Western Coasts of Australia 
(2 vols, 1827), for which he was made an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Society. His 
charts, which have been widely used, were is- 
sued by the Admiralty Hydrographic Depart- 
ment in 1825. In command of the Adventure, 
accompanied by the Beagle, commanded by Gapt. 
Robert Fitzroy, he spent four years (1826-30) 
in making charts of the southern coast of South 
America, and on his return published Sailing 
Directions to the Coasts of Patagonia. He also 
wrote the second volume of the Voyages of the 
Adventure and the Beagle (3 vols., 1839), the 
other volumes of which were written by Robert 
Fitzroy and Charles Darwin. King retired to 
Sydney, New South Wales, became a legislative 
councilor, manager of the Australian Agricul- 
tural Society, and lear admiral on the retired 
list (1855), he being the first Australian to 
at tain this rank. 

JLLNQ, Pbeston (1806-65). An American 
uolitical leader and legislator, bom in Ogdens- 
burg, N Y. He graduated at Union College in 
1827, was admitt^ to the bar, and began prac- 
tice in St. Lawrence County In 1830 he 
founded and became editor of the St. Lawrence 
Republican, the principal organ of the Jackson 
party in northern New York State. As a re- 
ward for his services, President Jackson ap- 
pointed him in 1833 postmaster at Ogdensbuig. 
in 1834 he was elected to the New York Assem- 
bly, being reflected for three successive terms 
In 1843-47 he servinl in Congress, in 1848 he 
was defeated as a Free Soil candidate, but from 
1849 to 1853 was again a member. From 1857 
to 1863 he was a Republican member of the 
Senate In 1864 he was a delegate to the Re- 
publican Convention at Baltimore, where he was 
one of those who brought about the nomination 
of Andrew Johnson for the vice presidency — a 
service which the latter, when he became Presi- 
dent, rewarded by appointing King collector of 
the port of New York. King committed suicide 
by jumping from a Hudson River ferryboat on 
Nov. 12, 1865, while temporarily insane. 

KING, Rufus (1755-1827). An American 
political leader, bora March 1755, at Scar- 
borough, Me. He graduated at l^rvard in 1777, 
read law with Chief Justice Theophilus^ Parsons, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1780, his studies 
being interrupted for a brief period in 1778, 
when he served as an aid to Q^eral Qlover in 
the Rhode Island expedition. In 1783 he took 
his seat in the General Court of Massachusetts, 
to which he was several times rejected, and he 
became a member of the Continental Congress 
in December, 1784, being rejected in 1785 and 
1786. He ^ere introduced in March, 1785, a 


resolution prohibitinff slavery in the Northwest 
Territories. The siibstanoe of this resolution 
was subsequently incorporated by his colleague, 
Nathan Dane, into the famous Ordinance of 
1787 (q.v.). He took a prominent part in the 
proceeding of the Convention of 1787 whidi 
framed the Federal Constitution, and in the 
Massachusetts Convention called to decide upon 
the adoption or rejection of that instmment he 
was instrumental in securing ratification. In 
1786 he married Mary Alsop, daughter of John 
Alsop, and in 1788 removed to New York City, 
where he was elected to the State Assembly in 
1789, and in the same year w^as elected to* the 
Unit^ States Senate, where he at once took 
a high place as a leader of the Federalists 
King was reflected in 1795, and in 1796 he ac- 
cept^ from President Washington, who had 
previously offered him a place in his eabinet 
as Secretary of State, the responsible post of 
Minister to England. He distinguished himself 
highly in the diplomatic service, in which he 
continued until 1803. In the year following his 
return he was mentioned as candidate for the 
Senate, and for Governor of New York, and as 
the Federalist candidate for Vice President re- 
ceived 14 votes. Again in 1808 he was the 
Federalist candidate for the same uffiee, receiv- 
ing 47 votes In 1813 aud again in 1819 he 
received the honor of an election t«) the United 
States Senate by a Legislature a majority of 
which was Republican During the war with 
England he did not side with the extreme Fed- 
ersJists, but supported the administration in 
such measures as seemed to him to lie for the 
general good. Nevertheless, in 1816, the few 
Federalist electoral votes for President were cast 
for him. In 1825-26 he was again Minister to 
England. He died April 29, 1827. Consult C R. 
King, Life and Correspondence ( 6 vols , New 
York, 1894-1900). 

KING, Rufus (1814-76). An American sol- 
dier and journalist, born in New York City, son 
of Charles King, president of (Vlumbia College, 
and grandson of Rufus King. He graduated at 
West Point in 1833, but three years later re- 
signed from the army and became an assistant 
engineer on the New York and Erie Railroad 
In 1839 he went to Albany, where he became 
editor of the Advertiser, and Adjutant General 
of the State of New York, in virtue of which 
latter office he commanded the troops called out 
to suppress the anti-rent riots. For four years 
after 1841 he was associate editor of the Albany 
Evening Journal, and then for 16 years was 
editor and part proprietor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and Gazette, which during this time be- 
came the leading newspaper in Wisconsin. King 
was appointed hy Lincob Minister to the Pon- 
tifical States in 1861, but just as he was about 
to embark for Rome came the news of the firing 
on Fort Sumter, whereupon he rcfiigned his poet 
and applied for an appointment in the military 
service. He was at once commissioned brigadier 
general of Wisconsin volunteers and later was 
transferred with the same rank to the United 
States volunteers and was placed in command 
of the Iron Brigade. Iffis ^vision met two of 
Jackson’s divisions at Groveton on Aug. 28, 
1862, and repulsed them, and on the following 
two days took part in the second battle of 
Bull Run. He was compelled ill health to 
resign on Oct. 20, 1863, and was immediately 
reappointed Minister to the Pontifical States. 
When this post was abolished by Congress in 
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1867 lie returned to the United States and be- 
came deputy collector of customa for the city 
of New York. 

KING, Samuel Abcheb (1828-1914). An 
American aeronaut, bom near Philadelphia. In 
1849 he began making balloons, and in 1851 he 
made his first ascension at Philadelphia. He 
made ascensions at the Centennial (1876) and 
at the World’s Columbian (1893) expositions. 
Altogether during his life he made more than 400 
ascensions for pleasure, for scientific purposes, 
and for obtaining bird’s-eye photographs of 
cities in many parts of the Uni^ States. His 
last trip was made when he was nearly 80 
ye ars old. 

XING, Thomas Stabb (1824-64). An emi- 
nent Unitarian clergyman. He was bom in 
New York City, Dec. 17, 1824, studied theology 
while enmloyed as a teacher, and in 1846 became 
pastor of a church in Charlestown, Mass., which 
his father had formerly served In 1848 he 
removed to Boston, where he was pastor of the 
Hollis Street Church. He gained wide popu- 
larity as a lecturer, in which capacity he found 
constant employment from 1845 to 1860. In 
the latter year he received a call to the only 
Unitarian church in San Francisco and began 
his ministrations there in the summer. When 
the Rebellion broke out, King exercised a power- 
ful influence in favor of the national government 
against the large Southern element among the 
people of California, who wished to form an 
independent republic in California. During the 
war he was active in soliciting aid for the 
United States Sanitary Commission, and to him 
was chiefly due the splendid gift of California 
to that cause He died at San Francisco, Mar^ 
4, 1864. He wrote The Whtte Hitts * Their Tjeg- 
Landscapes, and Poetry (1859), and con- 
tributed frequently to reviews and other peri- 
odicals. After his death three volumes of his 
lectures, etc., were published, one of them, Chris- 
tianity and Uwnanity, with memoir by E. P. 
Whi pple (Boston, 1877). One of tiie peaks of 
the White Mountains has been named Starr 
King in his honor. Consult E. P. Whipple, 
‘‘Memoir of Thomas Starr King,” in Christi- 
anity and Humanity (Boston, 1877), and Amer- 
io an L iterature and Other Papers (ib., 1887). 

XING, William (1663-1712). An English 
author, bom in London. From Westminster 
School he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1686. Five years afterward he, 
made his literary d4but with an entertaining 
Dialogue Showing the Way to Modem Prefer- 
ment, which favored the High Church Tory 
party. Through his Animadversions (1694) in 
defense of the Danish government he was made 
secretary to the Princess Anne, while his Jour- 
ney to London in the Year 1698 and Dialogues 
of the Dead (1699) established his reputation 
as a caustic hut humorous critic. He publiriied 
other satirical Dialogues and had different ap- 
pointments— judge of the Admiralty Court 
m Ireland (1701), Vicar General of Armagh 
(1703), and keeper of the records at ^blin 
Castle (1707) — ^but he was of an indolent tem- 
perament, and careless about the publicafion of 
nis writings, which wete collected and edited by 
John Nichols after his death (3 vols., 1776). 
The best of the contents is The Art of Cookery 
(1708), a poem imitating The Art of Poetry 
by Horace, though The Art of Jjove (1709), a 
parody called Useful Transactions in Philoso- 
phy, and Other Sorts of Learning (1709), and 


a school book. Historical Account of the Heathen 
Gods and Heroes (1710), are also noteworthy. 
A memoir of King was prefixed to the Nichols 
ed ition of the Original Works (1776). 

XING, William Fbedebick (1854-19161. A 
Canadian surv^or and astronomer. He was 
bom at Stowmarket, Suffolk, England. In early 
youth he came to Canada with his parents and 
was educated at Toronto University. After em- 
ployment for some years on Dominion land sur- 
veys in the Northwest he entered government 
service as an inspector of surveys, becoming 
chief inspector in 1886. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed chief astronomer of the Department of 
the Interior, in 1905 director of the Dominion 
Astronomical Observatory, Ottawa, and in 1909 
superintendent of the Gi^etic Siirv^ of Can- 
ada. He was appointed Royal Commissioner 
for the international boundary between the 
United States and Canada under the several 
treaties relating thereto and in 1904-07 was a 
member of the International Waterways Com- 
mission In 1906 he was made honorary presi- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical Society of Can- 
ada and in 1911 was president of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada. In 1908 he was made a 
C M 6. He published Astronomy in Canada and 
m any other scientific papers. 

XING, William Lyon Mackenzie (1874- 
). A Canadian statesman and economist. 
He was bom at Berlin, Ontario, and was edu- 
cated at Toronto, Chicago, and Harvard uni- 
versities. He was a member of the editorial 
staff of the Toronto Globe (1895-96), a special 
Dominion commissioner to inquire into the car- 
r3ring out of government contracts in Europe 
and Canada (1898-1900), instructor in politi- 
cal economy in Harvard University (1900), and 
Deputy Minister of Labor (1900-4)8). In 1908 
he was elected a Liberal member of the House of 
Commons and in 1909 was appointed Minister of 
Labor in the Laurier cabinet, resigning on the 
defeat of the latter in 1911. lOng, whose grand- 
father was William Lyon Mackenzie ( q v ) , 
devised the Canadian Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act He served as government con- 
ciliator m a large number of industrial strikes, 
was chairman of the Royal Commission to in- 
quire into conditions of employment of telephone 
operatives (1907), a Royal Commissioner to as- 
sess losses of Japanese residents in anti-Asiatic 
riots at Vancouver, British Columbia (1908), 
and concerning conditions of employment among 
cotton operatives (1908). He was a delegate 
to the International Opium Commission, Shang- 
hai, China (1909), to the International Social 
and Industrial Congpress at The Hague (1910), 
and to the International Peace Conference, Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y. (1911). In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed to conduct, in behalf of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, extensive researches into the rda- 
tions between labor and capital. He was made 
a member of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, and a fellow of the Royal Society of Can- 
ada (1910). The decoration of C.M.G. was con- 
fe rred upon him in 1006. 

XING, William Rurus (1786-1853). An 
American statesman. He was bom in Sampson 
Co., N. C., graduated at the University of North 
Carolina in 1803, and studied law at Fayette- 
ville, where he was adbnitted to the bar in 
1806. In the same year he was eleeted to the 
State Legislature, serving until his deetlon, as 
a Democrat, to the Federal House of Bepre- 
sentatlves in 1810. There he remained until 
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he reeigned, on Not. 4, 1816, eupportinje^ the 
adminirtration’e war policy and receiving in the 
latter yeaSr the position of Secretary of Le^ 
tion 4t St. Petersburff. Returning in 1818, he 
settled "as a cotton pCtnter in Dafias Go., Ala., 
was a member of the convention which drew up 
the constitution for the proposed State in that 
year, and after its admission in 1810 took his 
seat (on December 14) in the United States 
Senate as one of the first Senators from Ala- 
bama He remained in the Senate by reflection 
until 1844, serving; after 1838 as President pro 
tempore His res^ation (April 15, 1844) en- 
abled him to accept an appointment as Minister 
to France. While holdii^ this post, he is said 
to have prevented a French protest i^ainst the 
annexation of Texas. Recalled at his own re- 
quest in September, 1846, he was appointed to 
fill a vacancy in the Senate, took nis seat on 
July 13, 1848, was elected for the ensuing term, 
and served until his resignation, in January, 
1853. In 185(>-^2 he had again been President 
pro tempore. In 1852 King, who had been a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for the 
vice presidency ever since 1840, was finally 
named for that office on the Pierce ticket and 
was elected. Before the inauguration, however, 
his health began to fail rapidly, and he went to 
Havana, Cuba, where by special act of Congress 
he was allowed to take the oath of office on 
March 4, 1853. He never entered upon the 
duties of his office, however, but died shortly 
after his return to Alabama in the following 
A pril. 

KINQ-AT-ABKS. or Kino-of-Abms. The 
title of the principal heraldic officer of any coun- 
try. There are four in England, of whom three 
(Garter, Clarencicux, and Norroy) form the Col- 
lege of Heraldry, '^e fourth is Bath king-at- 
arms. 

Garter principal king-at-arms was instituted 
by Henry V (1417 ad.) for the service of the 
Order of Hie Garter. His duties include the 
regulations of the arms of peers and of the 
Knights of the Garter. In the capacity of king- 
at-arms of the Order of the Garter, he has apart- 
ments within the castle of Windsor, and a 
mantle of blue satin, with the arms of St 
George on the left shoulder, besides a badge and 
sceptre. His official costume, as principal king- 
at-arms of England, is a surcoat of velvet, richly 
embroidered with the arms of the sovereign, a 
crown, and a collar of SS. Clarencieux and 
Norroy have jurisdiction to the south and north 
of the Trent respectively. They arrange and 
raster, alone or conjointly with Garter, the 
arms of all below the ra^ of the peerage. 
Kings-at-arms were formerly entitled to wear 
crowns on all occasions when the sovereign wore 
his; now they assume them only at the cere- 
mony of a coronation. Their installation an- 
ciently took place with great state and always 
on a Sunday or a festival day, the ceremony 
being performed by the King, the £Iarl Marshal, 
or some other person duly appointed by royal 
warrant. Bath, though not a member of the 
college, takes precedence of Clarencieux and 
Norroy. His office was created in 1725, for the 
service of the Order of the Bath, when it was 
instituted by George I and he was constituted 
Gloucester king-at-arms. 

The chief heraldic officer for Scotland is called 
Lyon king-at-arms (q.v.), who since the Union 
ranked next to Gart^. His title is derived 
from the lion rampant in the Scottish royal 


insignia, and he holds his office immediately from 
the sovereign, and not, as the English king-at- 
arms, from the Earl Marshal. Before the revo- 
lution he was crowned by the sovereign or his 
commissioner on receiving his office. 

There is one king-at-arms in Ireland, named 
Ulster. The royiH ordinance relative to the 
Order of St. Patrick, issued May 17, 1833, 
declares that in all ceremonials and assemblies 
Ulster shall have place immediately after the 
Lyon. Ckmsult Fox-Davies, Complete Guide to 
H eraldr y ( Lond on, 1909). 

XING AUK. In Scandinavia, the little auk. 
S ee DDv ekie 

KINGBIRD. One of the most useful and 
interesting of the American fy^^t flycatchers 
{Tyrannua tyratmua). The bird is less than 9 
inches in length, and its plumage is grayish 
slate color above and white beneath; but con- 
cealed on the very top of its head it has an 
erectile patch of vermilion feathers surrounded 
by white and orange. 

The notes of the kingbird are not musical, but 
are vigorous and attractive, though often petu- 
lant. Some observers claim that during the 
breeding season the male gives utterance to a 
soft and very pleasing song, but, as he lacks the 
vocal apparatus of a true song bird, this state- 
ment is doubtful. The food of this flycatcher is 
insects captured on the wing, including bees, 
whence the bird is often known as the bee 
martin. The kingbird occurs throughout North 
America durmg the summer and is abundant m 
the East as far north as New Brunswick and 
common in the Middle West up to Manitoba, 
but rare west of the Rodey Mountains. In 
September it migrates to Central and South 
America, where it remains through the winter, 
returning in season to reach its northern limits 
early in May The nest is a well-built structure 
on the end of a branch, often of an apple tree; 
it is composed mainly of weed stalks, grasses, 
and rootlets, with moss, plant down and the 
like in the lining The eggs, four or five in 
number, are very handsome, creamy white, 
sharply spotted with umber brown. 

Several relatives of the western part of the 
United States and the countries southward are 
often called kingbirds, each designated bjr some 
differential name, as the Arkansas kingbird 
{Tyrannua veritoalta) of the SouthwiStem 
States, Cassin’s kingbird {Tyrannua voctferana) 
of the Rocky Mountain region, and the gray 
kingbird {Tyrannua domxnicenata) of Florida 
and the West Indies 

The great-crested flycatcher {Myiarchua erini- 
tv a) is a related species, common and conspicu- 
ous through the eastern United States, where 
it is easily recognized by its brave aspect, large 
crest, and loud but not unmusical cry. Its 
plumage is olivaceous above^ browner on the 
head, throat ash gray, abdomen yellow. It is 
remarkable for almost invariably weaving into 
its rough nest, which is usually placed in some 
niche or hollow in a decaying tree stem, the 
cast skins of one or more snakes, and also for 
the peculiar beauty of its eggs, whieffi are huff 
brown, covered with irr^^lar lengthwise Imes 
as if scratched with a fine pen. See Plate of 
Typicai. Fltoatchxbs, with the article J1.Y- 
CATCHEB, and Colored Plate of Eggs of Song 
Bibdb. 

The kingbird of India and the East is a 
dr ongo ( q.v.). 

XING OXBO. See Cebo. 
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Kuro CKATOKS LAHD, or Kuno Kabl 
LiLNo. A name often but erroneously giTen to 
the Uttle-knosm group of idaads which are 
situated to the east m Spitsbergen. The m(n« 
vasterir of the two 1mm islands of the jsroup^ 
properly called King ‘Charles Island, is in IsA 
70** N., long. 28* E. See WTOH g*B Island. 
KIN O CHARLES SPANIEli. See Spaniel. 
giy o OOBBA. See Hamadryad. 

KCMr O COLE. See Cole, King. 

KING CONCH. A local name in Florida of 


8 trombus gxgas. See Conch, and cf. Queen 
Conch 

XING C7BAP. A large, singular crustacean- 
like animal of the genus Ltmulus, also called 
horseshoe and helmet crab. It is, with four 
other 4E^ies living in the tropical r^ons of 
eastern Asia from Japan to the East Indian 
Archipelago, the sole surviving representative of 
a large group (Merostomata, q.v.) which dates 
from Cambrian times. The king crab of the 
northeastern American coast is a large animal, 
sometimes nearly 2 feet in length, including the 
caudal spine. Its body is formed of two regions, 
the head and abdomen or hind body, the caudal 
spine being a modification of the ninth or last 
abdominal segment The large, broad, lunate 
head is in general 
shape like a horse’s 
hoof: hence the local 
name given the ani- 
mal. It is composed 
of six fused seg- 
ments and bears six 
pairs of legs, ending 
in forceps, corre- 
.sponding in position 
to the antennie, 
jaws, and maxilla 
of the lobster or 
crab. On each side 
of the head are two 
compound eyes, lu- 
nate in shape, the 
surface of which is 
smooth, while there 
is a pair of minute 
of b “™Pl® situated 

_ cqieroulw! one on each side of 

behnid Vrfaioh tfe am the other a low conical spine 

« the middle i.«r 
the front edge. The 
legs are armed on the basal joint with sharp 
spines pointing inward for retaining the food or 
prey. The males differ from the females chiefly 
in respect to the shape of the second pair of legs, 
which end in a swollen 
thumb (next to the last 
joint) and a slender 
fipmsr (last joint), llie 
abdomen consists of nine 
segments, which are dis- 
tinct in the larva, but 
which on hatching be- 
come fused together. It 
bears six pairs of broad, 
leafUke those of 

each pair fn^ together 

along the median line, all ^ book sUb (s) of Lmm*- 
but the first pair b^r- *"• 
ing on each side a set of about 100 leaflike, 
flat, thin, oval gills. Hie abdominal limbs of the 
first pair are called the operculum, since th^ 
form a structure which overlaps the other ab- 
dominal legs, and on the underside bears two 
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papilla out of which the eggs pass or, in the 
male, the seminal fluid. 

The internal anatomy is remarkable for the 
shape of the nervous system, the brain being in 
front of the ersophagus, which passes through a 
nerve ring, which distributes nerves to the head 
appendages. The arteries are very numerous, 
dividing into numerous microscopic branches, 
while the nerve ring and principal nerves are 
coated b\ an arterial membrane, so that the 
blood bathes the whole nervous system except 
the brain. 

T'^nlike the irustacea, the female king crab 
buries her eggs in the sand between tide marks 
and then leaves them at the merry of the waves 
until the young hatch. They are laid in the 
Northern States, according to the locality, from 
the end of May till the end of June — sometimes 
in July The young hatch from a month to six 
weeks after oviposition. The female lays at 
spring tide at high water, and the eggs are fer- 
tilized by the male after they are extruded, he 
being slightly attached by his claws to the ab- 
domen of his mate. Before hatching the shell 
bursts open, while the serous membrane within 
distends, acting as a thin, transparent, vicarious 
(Eggshell. The young or larva just before hatch- 
ing passes through a trilobitc stage, the seg- 
ments being distinctly marked and the body di- 
vided into three longitudinal lolies The caudal 
spine IS rudimentary, becoming longer after each 
molt. The first molt occurs between three and 
four weeks after hatching, the shell or skin split- 
ting open around the front 

The king crab burrows in the sand and mud of 
quiet bays and shallow estuaries and is not to 
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l»e found on the outer rocky shores of New Eng- 
land. It lives on shellfish and worms, seizing 
them in a haphazard way as it burrows through 
the soft sand or mud, for which the body is ad- 
mirably adapted. When it burrows, the head is 
lient down at right angles to the hind body, and, 
if disturbed, the caudal spine is held vertically, 
as a means of defense. It is extremely large 
and abundant in Delaware Bay and on tlie coast 
of New Jersey, where, after being dried, it is 
used as a fertilizer; it is also fed to swine and 
poultry. It also serves as a bait for eels and 
other fish. In the Moluccas the animal may be 
seen for sale in the market, being eaten by the 
lower classes of people. In the southern United 
States it is called casserole fish, from its re- 
semblance to a saucepan or casserole. 

The distribution of the king crab {lAmulua 
polyphemus) on the eastern coast of North 
America is very wide; it ranges from a point 
between the mouths of the Kennebec and Pcncdi- 
scot rivers of Maine to Mexico, the Spanish 
Main, and the West Indies, seeming to attain 
its greatest size at Cape Hatteras and on the 
Delaware and New Jersey shores. The five 
existing qieoies of TAsnutuu (one American and 
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four Afliatic) have been recently divided by 
Pooock and also by Packard into three genera. 
One species of Taohypleus {Tachypleua irtdenia- 
tut) abounds in southern Japan and the Chinese 
seas; another {Tachypleua moluocanua) inhabits 
the Molucca Islands, Formosa, the Philippines, 
and southern China ; and Tachypleua gigaat 
Malaysia, Gulf of Siam, Singapore, and Torres 
Strait. ^ Carcinoacorpiua rotundteauda (Latr.) 
o^urs in the Molucca and Phibppine islands, 
Siam, and Malaysia. This last-named genua is 
the most primitive form, all the head appendages 
ending in forceps much like those of the fenme; 
while the most specialized form la Tachypleua, 
in which the second and third feet end in for- 
ceps; Ij%mulua polyphemua is intermediate be- 
tween the two. None has survived in Europe 
and other parts of the world except as stated 
above. 

The systematic position of the king crab is 
unsettled, but it is allied to the trilobites on the 
one hand and to the arachnids (scorpions) on 
the other It represents, according to Packard, 
a class ( Merostomata of Dana) which is inter- 
mediate^ between the trilobites and the Arach- 
nida, with no near affinities to the Crustacea. 
Lxmulua is an ancient form, of great vitality, 
withstanding exposure for a day or two to the 
dry air or sun, and is an example of a per- 
sii^nt type 

Allied to the order Xiphosura, of which Lmu- 
lua is the tjrpe, is the order Eur^'pterida, a 
group of fossil form, ranging from the Cambrian 
to the end of the Carboniferous. It is repre- 
sented by Eurypierua, Pierygotua, Sltmonta, etc. 
(See Mrbostomata ) The family to which 
Limulua belongs began to flourish in the De- 
vonian, and the lAtnulua of the Jurassic and 
pri^sent times was represented in the Carbon- 
iferous period by small king crabs {Preaturichia, 
Behnurua) which were scarcely over 2 inches in 
length. 

Bibliography. Van der Hoeven, Recherchea 
aur Vhxatoire naturelle et Vanalomte dea limulea 
(Leyden, 1838), A. S. Packard,. **Embryology 
of Limulus Polyphemus,” in American Natural- 
tat, vol iv (Salem, 1870) ; id., “Development of 
Limulus Polyphemus,” in Memoira of the Boaton 
Society of Natural Hiatory, vol. ii (Boston, 
1871); A. Milne-Edwards, “Recherches sur 
Panatomie des limules,” in Annalea de Scxence 
Naturelle, vol xvii (Paris, 1872) ; A. S. Pack- 
ard, “Anatomy, Histolc^, and Embryology of 
Limulus Polyphemus” (Boston, 1880) ; Kings- 
ley, “Notes on the Embryology of Limulus,” in 
Quarterly Journal of Mxcroacopical Science, 
vol. XXV (London, 1885) ; A. S Packard, “Em- 
bryology of Limulus,” in Journal of Morphology, 
vols. vii, viii (Boston, 1892-93) ; id., “Further 
Studies on the Brain of Limulus Polyphemus, 
with Notes on its Embryology,” in Memoira of 
the National Academy of Sciencca, vol. vi (Wash- 
ington, 1893) ; Pocock, “Taxonomy of Recent 
Spiles of Limulus,” in Annala and Magamne of 
Natural Hiatory, vol ix (7th series, London, 
1902) ; William Patten, Evolution of the Verte- 
bratea and their Kin (Philadelphia, 1912), con- 
taining a bibliography; for reference to the 
earliest-known figure of a king crab (c.1585), 
see W. T. Caiman, “An Early Figure of the 
King-Crab,” in Science, vol. jaorii (New York, 
19 08). 

KXBQ CBOW. A drongo (q.v.) ; specifically, 
the blade drongo {Diorurua ater) of all India 
and eastward. It is black, with a steely-blue 


gloss, and is one of the most familiar and con- 
spicuous birds of India, where it is often seen 
searching for insects on the backs of cattle. 
It nests in trees. Consult the books of Oates, 
Jerdon, Blanford, and other East Indian zoOlo- 
gists. 

KIN G DUCK. The spectacled eider (q.v.). 

KING EAGUS. The European imperial eagle 
( Ualuee t ua h eliaca). See Eaoub. 

KIHGKFISH. Any of several fishes conspicu- 
ous for strength or some other qualii^. 1. llie 
cero, or king cero. See CJebo. 2. In California, 
the little roncador {Qenyonemua Hne€Uua). 3 
The moonfish {Lampria luna) See Opau, and 
colored Plate of Game Fishes, under Tbout. 
4. A fish of the genus Mcnticxnhua, of the 
family Seiienid^e (croakers), specifically the 
hake, sea mink, or Northern whiting {Mentictr- 
thua aaxatilia), one of the most hi^ly esteemed 
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food fishes in the Northern markets. It is espe- 
cially numerous and well known in the nei^h^r- 
hood of New York, where it appears early in the 
spring, along with the squetea^e, and is likely 
to keep in company with it, for both seem fond 
of running up rivers to a point where the water 
18 decidedly freshened between tides. Thus, they 
ascend the Hudson as fai at least as Ossining. 
They are apt to run in sibools, and they seem 
to prefer a bard sandy bottom, the edge of chan- 
nels, and the neighborhood of sand Imrs They 
gather about oys&r lieds and may be seen fight- 
ing for the worms and crustaceans dislodged in 
taking up the oysters. The kingfish takes a bait 
of pieces of clam or soft fish readily and affords 
excellent sport. The numbers seen and taken 
vary greatly, howevei, from year to year. A 
closely relat^ species, the whiting (Afenticir- 
ihua americanua), is the one more usually called 
kingfish in the Carolinas and southward. Sec 
Whiting. 

KXNG^IBHKB. A ciiy and the county seat 
of Kingfisher Co., Okla., 34 miles west of 
Guthrie, on the ChicaTO, Rock Island, and Pa- 
cific Railroad (Map: Oklahoma, D 3). It has 
considerable triUle as a distributing and export 
centre for a productive farming and stock-rais- 
ing district. The city contains the Kingfisher 
College and a Federal building. It has adopted 
the commission form of government. Pop., 1900. 
23 01; 1 910, 2538. 

KUffGPI SH EB . A widely used name for the 
iionpasserine birds of the family Alcedinidw. 
characterized by the curious synd^yl feet, the 
outer and middle toes being coherent for half 
their length. In addition to this peculiarity the 
kingfishers have large, straight bills, with deep 
gape; the tongue is very small or rudimentary; 
the nostrils are basal; the tarsi are veiy dio^ 
and the tibiw are naked below. The family is 
very well defined and is related to the hombills 
(Bucerotidw). In their manners and breeding 
habits there is a remarkable uniformity among 
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the kingfishers. All are rather solitary birds. 
They nt motiotileBS while watching for prqr 
and seise it, when discovered, by a quick, vigor- 
ous rush and then return to their post to 
swallow it at leisure. All breed in holes and 
lay smooth, white, more or less spherical efi^- 
family includes something like 150 roedes, 
the gecgraphical distribution of which is un- 
usually pecidiar and interesting. Only six, or 
perhaps eight, imecies occur in all of America, 
and these all belong to a single genus {Ceryle), 
which also occurs in the warmer parts of the 
Old World. The Papuan region is the centre of 
abundance for the family, having 13 genera, of 
which eight are endemic. From that centre the 
family fades away in all directions — Australia 
having four genera, the Oriental region six, and 
the Ethiopian region six The kingfishers fall 
very naturally into two subfamilies, though the 
differences between them are more in habits than 
in structure; the Daceloninie are insectivorous 
and reptile-eating birds with a depressed bill, 
and the Alcedininw are the true kingfishers, 
living verv largely on fish and having a com- 
pres^ bill. A recent classification, biuaed upon 
somewhat involved characters, adds a third sub- 
family, Cerylinw. 

Daceloninfle. The Daceloninw are all Old- 
World birds^ often found far from water, to 
which they seldom resort; they breed in holes 
in trees and pick their insect and reptile food 
from the ground by darting down on it from 
above About 80 species are known, the most 
interesting of which belong to the genera Dacelo, 
Halcyon, Tanyciptera, and Oryx, The first of 
these includes the famous laughing jackass 
(jf.v.) of Australia, renowned not only for its 
discordant, laughing cry, but for being a king- 
fisher which never fishes nor goes near the 
water For this latter reason all the Daceloninse 
are sometimes called (at least in books) king- 
hunters or dry-land kingfishers, in distinction 
from true kingfishers. The genus Halcyon, or 
Alcyone, is specially characteristic of the 
Ethiopian region Tney are called wood king- 
fishers, and feed chiefly on insects, but eat 
lisards, and when hard pressed will resort to 
streams and catch fish. The inner front toe is 
short and rudimentary. The kingfishers of the 
genus Tanyetptera are peculiar to New Guinea 
and neighboring islands and are remarkable for 
naving only 10 rectrices instead of 12, the 
middle pair of which are lengthened and de- 
prived of barbs for a part of their length, so 
that they are racquet-shaped, like those of some 
motmots. The genus Ceyw is notable for the 
absence of the second toe, so that the feet are 
only three-toed; they are small kingfishers of 
the Indian region. 

Aloedininss. In the ^^xue*’ kingfishers, of the 
subfamily Alcedininie, we have to deal with 
birds of moderate or small size and great beauty 
of plumage. They feed primarily on fish and 
are therefore found about ponds, lakes, or rivers, 
or the borders of the sea. Th^ breed in 
holes in banks, which they themselves dig, some- 
times to a depth of 6 or 8 feet; it is slow work 
and occupies a pair of birds a week or more. 
Hie common hhuro^n kingfisher {Aloedo 
iepida) and the belted kingfisher {Ceryle tiloyon) 
of America are fkmiliar and typical examples of 
this group. The former is an exquisite little 
bird, not much larger than a big sparrow, with 
the upper parts of the head, the scapulars, and 
the wing coverts dark green, the last two with 


light greenish-blue spoto and markings; the 
nuddle of the bade is bright beryl blue and the 
short tail is azure blue; the throat is white and 
the rest of the under parts are deep cinnamon. 
It is a widely distributed bird in ^rope and 
prefers the smaller streams and little ponds in 
parks and, besides fish, eats insects, crustaceans, 
mollusks, and worms. It is probable that this 
bird is 'the halcyon of the ancients, about whidi 
many wonderful fables were current as to its 
power to quell storms, its floating nest, and the 
stillness of the winds during its breeding season, 
which was thought to be in winter. 

The American “belted” kingfisher is a much 
larger bird than the European species. It is as 
much as 1.3 inches in length, but its colors 
are not nearly so brilliant, although they are 
handsome The upper parts are bluish gray, 
more or less spotted and marked with whit^ 
especially on the wings and tail, the under 
parts are white, with a band across the breast 
and the sides bluish gray; in young birds the 
pectoral band and sides are tinged with rufous, 
while in the female they are distinctly rufous. 
The belted kingfisher is found breeding through- 
out North America. Its cry is similar to a 
watchman’s rattle, or to the fisherman’s click 
reel, as John Burroughs happily observes The 
only other kingfisher occurring in North America 
is the Texan green kingfisher {Ceryle amerveana 
eepientrionalts) , which is only about 8 inches 
long and is glossy green above and white be- 
neath, the lower pa^ spotted with green It 
is found in the valleys of the lower Bio Grande 
and Colorado, where it is said to be common. 

Consult: R, B Sharpe, Monograph of the 
KtngHeher (London, 1871); Newton, Dtettonary 
of Birds (New York, 1893-96) ; W. DeW. Mil- 
ler, “Revision of the Classification of the King- 
fishers,” in American Museum of Natural 
History, Bulletin, vol. xxxi (ib., 1912), and 
standard authorities on European and American 
ornithology. See Dacelo ; Plate of Eino- 
FiRHEBS, Motmots, etc 

KUSTO GEOBQE’S WAB. The name com- 
monly given to that part of the struggle known 
in European history as the War of the Austrian 
Succession which was fought in America. In 
Europe hostilities b^^n with the invasion in 
1740 of the Austrian Province of Silesia by 
Frederick II of Prussia. Prance, Bavaria, 
Spain, and Saxony soon joined in a league 
against Austria, while hostility to France and 
the anxiety of George II for the safety of his 
Electorate of Hanover early drew England into 
the strumle on the side of Austria. (See Suc- 
cession Wabs.) In America the war was begun 
by the capture in May, 1744, of Canso in Nova 
Scotia, by a French expedition from Louisburg. 
Fearing that the French would follow up this 
success by an attempt to conquer all of Nova 
Scotia, Governor Shirley of Massachusetts ad- 
vised that an attack be made against Louisburg. 
'llie Massachusetts General Court weed to the 
plan and a^ealed to the other Colonies for 
assistance. % reimonse Pennsylvania sent pro- 
visions, and New York some artillery, bpt the 
men were furnished by the New England Colo- 
nies alone. William Pepperell, a merchant of 
Maine, was placed in command; and on the last 
day of April, 1745, the expedition, consisting 
of about 100 Colonial vessels, 4000 Qoloniu 
troops, and a small English squadron under 
Commodore Warren, appeared before Louisbuig. 
The place was so strongly fortified that it had 
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been regarded by the French ae impreg]ud)le, 
and the Colonial tro<^i were eo poorly equipped 
and had so little knowledge of the art of war 
that an attack upon it seemod almost hopeless, 
yet after a siege of seven weeks the fortress sur- 
rendered. In the three following years there 
were some conflicts at sea, and there was con- 
siderable border flghtmg; but no very important 
operations took place, and a much discuss^ plan 
for reducing the whole of Canada was not car- 
ried out. The struggle was brought to a pause 
in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
provided, so far as England and France were 
concerned, for a return to the status existing 
before the war was begun Louisburg was given 
back to France in return for Madras, much to 
the dissatisfaction of New England, and the 
boundaries between the French and English 
colonial possessions were left unsettled. Consult 
Francis Parkman, A Ualf-CetUury of Conflict 
(2 vols., Boston, 1903), and R. G. Thwaites, 
F rance in America (New York, 1905). 

KING GEORGE V LAND. A part of the 
north coast of the continent of Antarctica, ex- 
tending from long. 144** E. to 153^ E., situated 
to the east of Adclie Land. It is an ice-capped 
region, discovered and explored between 1911 
and 1913 by Sir Douglas Mawson (qv ) 

KING HAAKON VH LAND. The north- 
eastern coast of Victoria Land, facing Melville 
Sound (qv.), discovered and explored by Han- 
sen (190 3-04) 

KING^HUNT'ER. The great Australian 
kingfisher See Dacelo. 

KDNG^LAKE, Alexander William (1809- 
91) An Englii^ historian He was the eldest 
son of William Kinglake, lawyer and banker, 
and was born at Taunton, Someisetshin*, Aug 5, 
1800 He studicMl at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was a friend and contem- 
porary of Thackeray and Tennyson, and grad- 
uated M A in 1836. He entcr^ Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1832, was called to the bar m 1837, and soon 
acquired a large practice About 1835 he made 
a tour in the Orient of some length, the result 
of which was a book entitled Eothen, descriptive 
of his adventures and impressions. It was not 
published until 1844, but at once attained 
an astonishing popularity, passing through 
many editions in England and America and 
being extensively translated on the Continent 
He joined Saint-Arnaud’s flying column in 
Algiers in 1845 and in 1854 followed the Brit- 
ish expedition to the Crimea, minutely studying 
the campaign. In 1863 vols. i and ii of his 
magnum opus. The Ini^aeion of the Crimea^ ap- 
peared and fully sustained his literary reputa- 
tion Volumes lii and iv were published in 
1868, vols. V and vi in 1876-80 The last and 
eighth volume appeared in 1887 His antipathy 
to Napoleon III and the actors in the coup 
d’4tat was marked. From 1867 to 1868 he sat 
in Parliament as member for Bridgewater and 
in 1860 was a determined opponent of the an- 
nexation of Savoy and Nice. He died in Lon- 
don, Jan 2, 1891. Consult Tuckwell, A W, 
Kinglake- A Biographical and Literary Study 
(Txmdon, 1902) 

KING t.tca-r. a famous tragedy by Shake- 
speare, written in 1604 or 1605, and produced 
before King James at Whitehall on Dec 20, 
1606. The story on which the plav is founded 
is told by Geoffrey of Monmouth, I^ayamon, 
Robert of Gloucester, Holinsbed, and others. A 
dramatiaation was made in 1693 or 1694, under 
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the title of the Chromcle Hietone of King Lefr, 
and was reprinted in 1605, probably because of 
the success of Shakespeare's play. Percy's 
Reliquee preserves the ballad of King Leir and 
hi8 Three Daughters, Lear, King of Britain, 
desiring to be freed from the cares of ruling, 
divides his kingdom between his daughters 
Goneril and Began, who profess ^eat love for 
him, and disowns his youngest miughter, Cor- 
delia, who loves him most, but does not satisfy 
him in the expression of her affection. BQs 
elder daughters, having secured his possessions, 
appear in their true character and by their 
perfidy and heartlessness drive the aged King 
to madness Cordelia, married to the King of 
France, comes to his rescue, but fails and is put 
to death, and the broken-hearted King dies by 
her bodv 

KENGKLET. A very diminutive bird of the 
genus Regulus, formerly classed with the Old 
World warblers (Sylviidie), but now placed in a 
family by themsdves, R^^die. It is sometimes 
called a golden-crowned, or ruby-crowned, or fire- 
crested warbler or wren. The color above is 
light olive green, below, yellowish gray, whOe 
the crest is orange yellow, ruby red, or fire 
orange, bordered with black. The female has a 
paler crest or none They have a soft and pleas- 
ing song, frequent ever^eens, and build b^uti- 
ful cupTike nests, which hang on the twigs of 
trees. The eggs are numerous (5 to 10), whit- 
ish, spotted and marked with pale brown. Tmi 
species are known, inhabitants of northern Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America. Two species are com- 
mon in the United States, the golden-crested 
kinglet {Regulus satrapa), which is the smaller, 
only 4 inches long, and the ruby-crowned kinglet 
{Regulus calendula), which is 4^ inches in 
length Both are cither migrants or winter 
visitors in most parts of the United States, 
but the goldcrcst breeds in various mountainous 
regions, as far south as the Carolinas The 
rubycrown is a famous son^ter and one of the 
most notable of our spring migrants. See 
Pl ate o f Wrens, WABBLnais, etc. 

KING LOG. In a fable of .^Eso^, a log sent 
by Jupiter m response to the petition of the 
frogs for a king. Their contempt for their new 
ruler, when they discovered his character, led 
them to ask for another king, whereupon Jupiter 
se nt a stork, who began to devour his subjects. 

KING LORY. A bird deBder’s name for an 
Australian parrot of the genua Aprosmictus — 
no t a tr ue lory (q.v.). 

KINGMAKER, The. A Htle frequently 
given to the powerful Richard Neville, Earl of 
W arwic k. See Warwick. 

KINGHAN. A city and the county seat of 
Kingman Go., Kans., 45 miles west of Wichita, 
on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe ana 
the Missouri Pacific railroads (Map: Kansas, 
D 7 ) . It IB m an agricultural and stock-raising 
region, has abundant water power, and manu- 
factures flour and creamery products. The city 
contains a Carnegie library and owns its water 
works and electric-light plant. Kingman 
adopted the commission form of government in 
1912. It was formerly the site of one of the 
largest salt mines in the county, but the shaft 
was destroyed by fire in 1910. Pop., 1900, 1786; 
1910, 2670. 

KING ICON KEY. A semnopitheeine African 
monkey, or gueresa, of the genus Colohus. This 
genus has excited much interest because of iba 
approach in some characters to the American 
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division of monkeys. These characters are the 
practical absence of the thumb and the wide* 
ness of the nostrils. They are slender monkeys, 
with well-marked callosities, and have a large, 
complex, sacculated stomach and small cheek 
pouches Elliot recognises about 30 species, all 
of equatorial Africa, and all have beautiful 
skins, much m demand, whence some species are 
nearly exterminated. They live in small troops 
and keep to the tallest jungle trees Their diet 
is chiefly leaves In captivity, owing probably 
to lack of accustomed exercise, they do not 
live long. 

KINGO, kjlp^gd, Thomas Hansen ( 1634r' 
1703). A llanish hymnologist, of Scottish de- 
scent, born at Slangerup. His secular p^ry 
was popular in his oay, largely because written 
in Danish In 1673-81 he published Aandeltge 
flpingekor, a collection of hymns superior to 
anything that had preceded. An authorized 
Kirkesafmebog (hymn book) for Denmark 
(1609) contained many selections of his writ- 
ing; the new Danish Kirkeaaimehog^ now In 
use, has 100 of his hymns, and Jjandstad's (qv.) 
new Ktrkesalmehog for Norway and for Nor- 
wegians in America, 117 Kingo’s collected 
hymns appeared m 1827 and his Aandeitge 
Hj ungek or in 1866 

gnrO-OF-ABMS. See Kino-at-Abms. 

KING OF BEGGARS. A title ^ven to 
Bampfyldi* Moore Carew, a noted English vaga- 
bond of the early eighteenth century 

KING OF DITNCT^ A nickname applied in 
Pope’s Dvnctatl to Colley Cibber (qv.). 

KING OF OCKHAM, Petkb, first Bakon 
(1660-1734). An English lawyer and politi- 
cian, cousin of John Locke He was bom in 
Exeter, was educated at a Nonconformist acad- 
emy in Exeter and at the University of I.ieyden, 
bef^n the study of law at the Middle Temple in 
1694, and was' called to the bar in 1698 He 
entered Parliament in 1701 as member for 
Beeralston in Devonshire and became promi- 
nently identified with the Whig party. In 1708 
he was knighted, in 1710 was a leader in the 
impeachment proceedings aj^inst Sacheverell, in 
1714 was made Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 
and in 1715 became a member of the Privy 
Council. He was appointed Speaker of the 
House of Lords early in 1725 and presided at 
the trial of his predecessor, the Earl of Maccles- 
field; was made Baron in May of the same year 
and in June became Lord Chancellor. As judge 
of Common Pleas, he had gained a reputotion 
for impartiality and wide legal learning; but 
the transfer from a civil court to one of equity 
showed him deficient m the details of chancery 
law, and his inattention to the cases brought 
before him and delay in handmg down decisions 
were in complete harmony with the traditions 
of English chancery proofings He resigned 
in 1733, owing to a stroke of paralysis. He de- 
livered severai decisions which established prin- 
ciples in equity, was a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and published: An Enquiry into the Con- 
tfifttfum, Disc%phnet Unity, and Worthip of the 
Primitive Church (1691; 2d ed., enlarged, 
1712) ; and A History of the Apostle^ Creed 
(1702). Consult Wdsby, Lives of Eminent 
English Judges (London, 1846), and Campbell, 
L ives of the Lo rd Ch ancellors (ib., 1858). 

KING OF OCKHAM, Peieb, seventh Baxon 
(1776-1833). An English economist, who suc- 
ceeded to the family title in 1793. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge, entered the 


House of Lords in 1797, voted with the Whig 
party, and spared no pains to get at the root of 
all matters relating to the currency, ffls 
Thoughts on the Effects of the Bank Restrictions 
(1804) was a plea for specie payments whi^ 
he tried to enforce upon his own e^tes, and in 
behalf of Catholic emancipation he wrote On 
the Conduct of the British Government towards 
the Catholics of Ireland (1807), while his oppo- 
sition to the Com Laws is vntnessed by A Short 
History of the Job of Jobs (1846), published 
posthumously Lord King also produced a 
Life of John Locke, with Extracts from his 
Correspondence, Journals, and Commonplace 
B ooks (2 vol s, 1830; Bo hn’s ed., 1858). 

KING OF THE HERRINGS. The moonfish 
{hamprxs luna). See Ktngfihh. Moonftsh 
The name is also applied to various other fishes, 
su ch as the ch irng ra and the o arfish 

KING OF THE MACKERELS. A pelagic 
fish {Ranssania truncata), of very brilliant 
colors, closely allied to and shaped like a sunfish 
{Mola), which is occ^asionally taken off the east- 
ern coart of the United States Jordan remarks 
that a similar species is regarded about the 
Sandwich Islands with veneration as the *’king 
of the tunnies and mackerels” 

KING OF THE MULLETS. A small fish of 
the Mediterranean (Apogon imherbis), renowned 
for its beauty It is bright scarlet with minute 
black specks, fins and tail red tipped with black 
The genus is a large one, with species scattenrt 
throughout the tropical world; all are of bril- 
liant cardinal, scarlet, or carmine hues 

KING PENGUIN. The largest of the pen- 
guins {Aptenodytes penmanti, or patagomca), a 
native of the Falkland and other Antarctic 
islands. See Plate of Aitkr 

KING PHILIP’S WAR. See Philip, Kino. 

KING-POST. In architecture, the vertical 
post or strut in the simplest form of triangular 
truss; the upper end keyed into the meeting 
ends of two rafters and the lower mortised, 
pinned, or strapped to the middle point of the 
tielieam Under normal conditions it is not 
really a post or strut, but a vertical tie or 
suspension member See Tbuss, and Illustra- 
ti on un der Roof 

KING RAIL . One of the lurm rails {Rallus 
elegans) of the eastern United States, often 
called “fn-sh-water marsh hen,” in distinction 
from the larger, grayer clapper rail, or “salt- 
water marsh hen.” It is 18 inches long, brown- 
ish black with bright chestnut below and on the 
wing coverts. It has the habits of the family 
S ee Ra il. 

KINGS, Books of (Heb. mHalAm, Gk 
fiaeiXeiur, hihloi hasileidn, Lat. libri regnorum). 
The name given to two of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. Originally they were but 
one, but are separated in our manuscripts of 
the Greek rmion and the translations depend- 
ent on it, in which they are designated ''the 
third and fourth of the kingdoms”— the books 
of Siunuel forming the first and second. This 
division into two books was cqiied by the 
Vulgate and passed thence into the general 
usage of Christendom. The exact titles of these 
books in the English Authorized Version are 
The First Book of the Kings, Commonly Called 
the Third Book of the Kings, and the Second 
Book of the Kings, Commonly Called the Fourth 
Book of the Kings, They embrace ( 1 ) the reign 
of Solomon (1 Kings i-xi); (2) the history of 
the divided kingdoms of Judah and Israel to 
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the downfall of the latter (1 Kings xii~2 Kings 
xrii) ; (3) the history of the Kingdom of Judah 
after the destruction of the northern kingdom 
until tlie Babylonian captivity (2 Kings xviii- 
xxv). 

The division of Kings into two books is not 
warranted by the contents any more than the 
separation of Kings from the two preceding 
hooks of Samuel The four books constitute 
a continuous historical series, and the Greek 
version, in designatii^ than all by & single 
name, obc^) s a correct instinct as to tneir nature. 
NA'hat we have in Samuel and Kings is a com- 
pilation, from various sources, made by a series 
of editors wiiose aim it was to carry the history 
of the Hebrews on from the point where it was 
left b}' the compiler of Judges The first redac- 
tion of the sources included in Samuel and 
Kings appears indeed to have been made iiefore 
the destruction of the Kingdom of Judah, 
thougli after the reformation of Josiah (620 
B c ) . but tile method of historical composition 
among the Hebrews left it open for later editors 
to make all manner of additions and insertions, 
which, without nc^cessarily effacing the work of 
the earlier writers, would carry the history still 
further down The considerable variations be- 
tw(*en the Greek and Hebrew texts of Samuel 
and Kings furnish the proof for the assumption 
of various redactions of this compilation. 

Among the sources embodied in the books of 
Samuel and Kings the moat notaldc* are: In 
Samuel, (1) a history of Saul, compiled by a 
Benjamite or Judcean, probably in the ninth 
centurj' bc, embodied in 1 Sam. ix-xiv; (2) a 
hisbirv of David, containing (a) a later compila- 
tion (ninth century) embodied in 1 Sam xvi- 
xx\i and 2 Sam. i-v, xxi-xxiii, and (6) an 
earlier one, probably made by a contemporary 
(2 Sam. ix-xx) , (3) a considerably later com- 
pilation of the history of Samuel and Saul, 
scattered through 1 Sam. i-xxvi In Kings, 
(I) continuation of the history of David, found 
in I and 2 Samuel, (2) a biography of Solomon 
embodied in 1 Kings lii-xi; (3) stories of 
proplicts, compiled probably in the eighth cen- 
tury Br., embodied in 1 Kings xvii-xxi and 
2 Kings li-xiii, (4) extracts from compilations 
known as “Book of the Kings of Israel'’ and 
**Book of the Kings of Judah,’' though it is 
quite possible that the compiler of Kings has in 
mind a single work covering the annals of both 
the kings of Israel and JudA 

These as the main sources have been pieced 
together, and the history of the period has been 
included in the compilation brought under a 
single aspect through the skill of editors who 
viewed the facts of the past as illustrations of 
their religious theory, which implied that Juda- 
ism arose in its perfected form in the days of 
Moses, and that all the disasters and misfor- 
tunes happening to Israel are punishments sent 
by Yahwe for disobedience to His I-*aw as given 
to the people through Moses. It is therefore 
necessary before utilizing the valuable material 
embodied in Samuel and Kinm to make due 
allowance for this theory ana to distinguish 
carefully between facts and the interpretation 
put upon them. In the second place, as in 
Joshua and Judges, the careers of the favorite 
heroes — ^notably David (q.v.) and Solomon (q-V-) 
— ^have been embellisheu with legends and the 
characters themselves idealized by projecting 
into the past views and religious conceptions 
that bdong to much later ages. The same de- 


ment of legend, and to a certain exttmt mj^h, 
enters into the stories of the prophets^ Elijah 
(qv) and Elisha (q.v.), while the kings of 
Israel and Judah are Judged entirdy from the 
point of view of the above-outlined pragmatic 
method adopted already by the first group of 
editors. On the other band, it should be em- 
phasised that the extracts from the annals of 
Israel and Judah give us much valuable authen- 
tic history, as is shown by the references in 
Egyptian,* Assyrian, and Syrian inscriptions, 
such as the inscription of SheshoUk I describing 
the invasion in the time of Rehoboam ((*948 
BC.), the Zakir inscription alluding to Bar 
Hadad II of Damascus, the Mc^ha inscription 
referring to Omri and Ahab, the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser IV, Shalmaneser and Esarliaddoii 
referring to the house of Omri, to Ahab, Jehu. 
Pekah, Pekahiah, and Hosea of Israel, and to 
Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Manassch of Judah. The 
chronology of Kings has been in part confirmed 
and in part corrected by the more accurate 
Assyrian chronology. 

Bibliography. Consult histones of Stade, 
Guthe, Kittel, Wellhaiisen, Kenan, Kent, and 
Piepenbring, and commentaries by Kittel and 
Benzinger. Among older commentaries, those 
of Thenius (2d ( 3 ., Leipzig, 1873) and Keil 
(2d ed., ib., 1876) are still of value. 

KINO SALMON. A name for the quiimat 
(q.v.). 

KING’S BEADSMEN. See Bluegownb. 

KING’S (or QUEEN’S) BENCH. An an- 
cient English court of common law, which suc- 
ceeded the Curia Hegut, or King's (Jourt, m its 
criminal jurisdiction and also in a few civil 
matters This jurisdiction, however, it gradu- 
ally extended, until it liecaroe tiie most impor- 
tant common-law court of the kingdom, having 
jurisdiction over all criminal cases on the 
“crown side” and all civil causes between subject 
and subject on the “plea side ” It also had im- 
portent supervisory powers over certain inferior 
tribunals, magistrate, and all civil corpora- 
tions It had authority to pass on the extent 
of the jurisdiction of inferior courts and to 
remove causes to itself where they were im- 
properly commenced in such courts. It con- 
siste of a Lord Chief Justice and four puisne 
or associate justices. The Chief Justice bore 
the distinguisned title of Lord Chief Justice of 
England Bv the judicature acts of 1873 it was 
merged in the High Court of Justice; but the 
name was preserved as the King's ^nch Di- 
vision of the High Court, which retains its 
former importimt jurisdiction as well as that 
formerly exercised by the two other superior 
courts of common law, viz., the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and the Court of £x<diequer (qq.v.). 
See also Cubia l^is; Judicatubx Acts; 
C OTJBT. 

KTNGS^BOUGH, Edwabd King, Vis- 
count. See King, Edwabd. 

KING’S COLLEGE. The name of the col- 
lege in New York City which later was called 
C olum bia College. See Columbia Univbbsitt. 

KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBBIDGE. A col- 
lege of Cambridge University, originally known 
as the Col leg e of St. Nicholas. It was founded 
bv Henry VI in 1441, along with Eton College. 
Windsor, as its preparatory school. The col- 
lege was the first in Cambridge to be designed 
on a splendid architectural scale, of which the 
chapel, begun by Henry VI. continiMd by 
Henry VII, and complete by Henry VIII, is 
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now the most striking feature and the only part 
of the original plan fully carried out. The 
foundation consisted of a provost, 70 fellows, 
and scholarly chaplains, clerks, choristers, and 
servitors to the extraordinary number of 140. 

college had, from the fir^ imusual privi- 
leges, like New Colley Oxford, such as exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
of Ganterbiuy, the Bishop of Ely, and even of 
the university, in matters scholastic. Till 1857 
the members of King’s College could take a 
d^pree without passing the university examina- 
tions, which privilege tended to lower the schol- 
arship of its members. The revenues of the 
collie are said to have been reduced by Ed- 
ward IV, but were increased by succeeding 
benefactions. The college had, in 1913-14, a prov- 
ost, 47 fellows, and 48 scholars, with lecturers, 
tutors, and collie officers, and some 166 under- 
mduates. It presents to some 40 livings. 
Except the chapel, the buildings are not of 
pronounced distinction. The chapel, however, 
is the linest college chapel in existence and 
probably the finest example of its style of archi- 
tecture in the world in size, form, and decora- 
tion. It contains some of the b^t glass and 
wood carving in England Among the worthies 
of King’s have been Sir Robert Walpole, the 
first Sir William Temple, Lord Stratford de 
Redclifl'e, Archbishop Sumner, Bishop Pearson, 
and Richard Groke, the Greek scholar See 
Eton Gollbqe, Cambridge, Univissitt of. 
Consult T. J. P. Carter, Kin^e College Chapel: 
Its History and Present Conditions (London, 
1867), and A. A. Leigh, King's College, Cam^ 
br idge <ib., 1899). 

KlNG^S GOIJiEGE, LOKBON, England. 
It was founded in 1829 (opened 1831) as an 
outgrowth of a division in opinion between the 
founders of the University of London, which had 
been established in 1825-27. Kin^s Colley, 
like Universily College, became a teaching body, 
while the University of London became an 
examming body. Since 1910 the college has 
been a part of the University of London The 
college is in connection with the Church of 
England, and its courses embrace theology, 
literature, science, pure and applied, and medi- 
cine. There is a school connect^ with the col- 


leamed in the law.” It confers no office^ but 
gives certain rights of procedure over barristers 
not so honored and is a highly valued distinc- 
tion. Kin^s counsel are privileged to sit 
within the ^r and wear a distinctive costume, 
which consists of a silk robe and, in the House 
of Lords, a full-bottomed wig. The dignity is 
said to have been first conferred on Lord Bacon 
by Queen Elizabeth 

It rq[>re8ent8 in modem times the distinction 
formerly enjoyed by the semeants at law (q.v.) 
or Order of the Coif, now obsolete. It exists in 
Scotland, Ireland, and the British colonics, as 
well as in England. No corresponding dignity 
exists in the legal profession in the United 
St ates. See B ahbiste b. 

XXNO’B COUNTY. An inland county of Ire- 
land, bounded east by Kildare and west by the 
Shannon, which separates it from Roscommon 
and Galway (Map: Ireland, D 6). Area, 772 
square miles. Stock raising is the chief in- 
dustry, the soil being in general sterile. The 
most important towns are Tullamore, the capi- 
tal, Birr, Edenderry, and Clara. Pop., 1841, 
147,560; 1901, 60,187, 1911, 66,832. 

KING’S COTJBT. See Curia Regis. 

KING’S DAUGHTEBS AND SONS, In- 
ternational Order of. An organization formed 
in New York City, early in 1886, as a distinctly 
spiritual force. At first women only were ad- 
mitted to membership, but the society was soon 
enlarged to take in men and boys. It is strictly 
undenominational, organized in circles, city and 
county unions, chapters, and State branches, 
and has a central council which is incorporated, 
with headquarters in New York City. The 
social and religious services are of the most 
varied description, each circle being given free 
choice in choosing Its own special work. The 
idea is to work “first for the heart, next the 
home, then the Church, and after that the great 
outside.” The badge of the society is a Maltese 
cross of silver, baring the initials I. H N. 
(In His Name). A monthly magazine, the 
Silver Cross, is published in New York. There 
are branches in 32 States and 8 Canadian prov- 
inces and circles in China, Japan, India, and 
Syria. Consult the King's Daughters' Yearbook 
(New York). 


lege, which was removed recently to Wimbledon. 
It is now located in the east wing of Somerset 
House. In Hie museum are the l&bbage calcu- 
lating machine and the Geor^ III collection of 
mechanical models and philosophical instru-* 
ments. The college is one of the few in Eng- 
land with a school of modem Oriental lan- 
guages. Perhaps its best-known alumnus is 
Dean Farrar. Other students were Prof. 
Thorold Rogers, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Professor CayW, and the brothers Rossetti, 
whose father, Gmbnele Rossetti, was professor 
of Italian there. In 1912-13 the number of 
students was 2745 — ^King’s College for Women, 
which was founded in 1877 and combined with 


KING’S (or QUEEN’S) EVIDENCE. In 
England a person who, having been an accom- 
plice in some crime, has confessed and offered 
to give evidence against his fellow criminals. 
The usual practice of the crown in such cases is 
to pardon the person so testifying, though he is 
not as a matter of le^al right entitl^ to a 
pardon ; and an application is generally made to 
the jud^ to admit the party as a witness on 
the trial of his accomplices A similar practice 
exists in Scotland, the public prosecutor having 
the power and discretion to admit the confessing 
party. For the corresponding practice in the 
U nited Sta tes, see Stato’s Evidence. 

KING’S EVIL. See Scrofula. 


King’s Colley in 1885, is now located in Ken- 
sington and in 1910 also became a part of the 
Universite of London. It is the only institu- 
tion in England offering a degree course m 
home science. There are about 100 students. 

KINCKS (or QUEEN’S) COUNSEL. In 
Great Britain a title of honor conferred by 
royal patent on barristers of distinction. The 
patent, issued in the King's (or (Queen’s) name, 
OB the recommendation of the Lord Chancdlor, 
appoints the patentee ^'one of our counsel 


KINGSFOBD, klngz^fdrd, Charles Leth- 
bridge (1862- ). An English historical 

writer, bom at Ludlow, Shropshire. He was 
educated at St. John’s College, Oxford. In 1889 
he joined the editorial staff of the Dictionary of 
Hatumal Biography; in the following year be- 
came examiner of the Education Department, 
of which he was assistant secretary in 1905-12; 
and was made a member of the council of the 
Royal Historical Society. His publications in- 
clude: Bong of Lewes (1890) ; The Crusades 
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(1894), with T. A. Archer; Henry V (1902); 
ChronioleB of London (1905) ; Btow*a Survey of 
London, with Introduction and Notea (1908), 
Str Otho de Qrandxaon (1909) ; The Fvrat Eng- 
Uah Life of Henry Y (1911) , Bngliah Hiatonoal 
Li tera ture vn the Fifteenth Century (1013)« 

KIKOSFOBB, WiLLiAic (1810>98) A Cana- 
dian historian, born m the Parish of St. Law- 
rence Jewry, London, England. He was edu- 
cated at Camberwell and studied architecture, 
but hiB tastes were otiberwise, and he enlisted 
as a private in the dragoon guards when 16 
years old. In 1837 he went with his regiment 
to Canada and rose to be sergeant, but left the 
army (1841) to go into the city surveyor’s 
office in Montreal He was employed in the 
survey for the Lachme Canal (1846-48) and the 
following year came to the United States to 
aid in Uie buildmg of the Hudson River Rail- 
road Thence he went to Panama and was an 
engmeer on the railway building there After- 
ward he was surveyor for the Grand Trunk 
Railroad and then a district superintendent of 
the line. He was agam m the Canadian public 
service in connection with the Rideau Canal and 
was Dominion engmeer in charge of the harbors 
of the Great Lakes and the St Lawrence from 
1872 to 1879 He published Hxatory, Structure, 
and Statiatusa of Plank Roada in the United 
Statea and Canada (1852), Impreaatona of the 
and South (1858), The Canadian Canale 
(18»5), A Canadian Political Com (1874), 
Canadian Archwology (1886), and The Early 
Bibliography of Ontario (1892) ; but by far 
his most important work is his History of 
Canada (10 vols, 1887-97), the result of 17 
years’ faithful study of the Canadian archives. 
Consult T G. Marquis, ^'English-Canadian Lit- 
erature,” in Canada and its Provinces, vol vi 
(Toronto, 1914) Sec also Canadian Litebatubs 

KTHOSUBY, klnfi^, Calvin (1812-70). An 
American Methodist Episcopal bishop, bom in 
Annsville, Oneida Co, N, Y. He graduated 
from Allegheny College in 1841, entered the 
ministry, and from 1846 to 1856 was a professor 
in his alma mater From 1856 to 1864 he was 
editor of the Western Christian Advocate of 
Cmcinnati The General Conference of 1864 
elected him Bishop. In 1867 he visited the mis- 
sions in Europe, and in 1869 he started on a 
tour of all the mission stations of the Orient, 
beginning with Japan On his return journey 
he died at Beirut, Syria Noted as a debater, 
he twice discussed with Luther Lee m public the 
attitude of the Methodist Episcopal church to 
slavery. He was the author of The Resurrection 
of the Dead * a Yindhcation of the Literal Resur- 
rection of the Human Body (1847, later eds ) 
and Round the World A Senes of Letters 
(2 vols, 1871). 

KIHOSLEY, Chablbs (1819-75) An Eng- 
lish aul^or and clergyman, bora at Holne vicar- 
age, Devonshire, June 12, 1819 He entered 
Magdalen Collie, Cambridge, in 1838, where he 
distinguished himself in classics and mathe- 
matics. In 1842 he became curate and, two 
years later, rector of Eversley in Hampshire. 
In 1848 he published St, Elizabeth of Hungary, 
a drama of medisval piety, which contams 
scattered passages of rare poetic power and 
beauty ^e next two or three years of his 
life were devoted — ^in company with his fnend 
F. D. Maurice and others — to the physical and 
moral improvement of the working classes. In 
1850-51 he was a contributor, over the signature 
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Parson Lot, to the Christian SoouUiat, His 
opinions on the social anarchy of modem times 
are to be found m his Alton Locke, Tailor and 
Poet (1849), a novel of some power, the hero 
of which IS taken from a London workshop. 
This was followed by Yeaat, a Problem (1849), 
m which Kingsley handles, among other ques- 
tions, the condition of the English agricultural 
laborer, and in 1853 by Hypatia, or New Foes 
with an Old Face, a brilliant delineation of 
Christianity in conflict with the expiring philos- 
ophy of Greece in the early part of the fifth 
century Two years after he published West- 
ward Hoi — probably the greatest of his works 
As a novelist, he excels in stirring narrative 
and in description — ^witness the vivid word 
painting of South American scenery in West- 
ward Ho 1 or of the Egyptian desert in Hypatia 
Other works of his are the famous London 
sermon called Message of the Church to Labor- 
ing Men and Two Years Ago (1857), Water 
Babies (1863), Hereward the Wake ri866). 
The Hermits (1^99), and \t Last, a delightfid 
account of a voyage to the West Indies (1871) 
He was appoint^ professor of modern history at 
Cambridge in 1860 and, after resigning that i>ost, 
was made, in 1860, canon of Chester and after- 
ward canon of Westminster In 1867 he had a 
passionate controversy with John Henry New- 
man because Kingsley had said (1860) that 
**truth for its own sake had never b^n a virtue 
with the Roman Catholic clergy” One of the 
most impressive preachers of his day, the best 
of his published discourses are to be found in 
his Ticenty-five Village Sermons (1849) Kings- 
ley's versatility is striking With almost equal 
fervor he studied social questions, religion, and 
zoblogy He was a Christian as ardently as 
he was an admirer of Darwm and Huxley and 
their science Darwin and theology seemed to 
him compatible Kingsley’s health began to 
fail about 1863. In 1874 he visited the United 
States in search of health. In 1875 appeared 
the Lectures Delivered in America He died at 
Eversley, Jan 23, 1875, and was buried there 
Consult the Chester edition of the Works, edited 
by his son, Maurice Kmgsley (14 vols., London, 
1900); Letters and Memories, by his wife (ib, 
1877, condensed, 1883) , The Life and Works 
of Charles Kingsley (19 vols. New York, 1902) , 
and, for an aspect of his work, Mauritz Kauf- 
mann, Charles Kingsley, Christian Socialist and 
Social Reformer (ib, 1892), C W Stubbs, 
Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social Move- 
ment (New York, 1899) ; F 8 Goldberg, 
“Kingsley and the Social Problems of his Day,” 
in Western Review, vol clxvii (London, 1907) ; 
C E VuUiamy, Charles Kingsley and Chnstian 
Socialism, “Fabian Society, Biographical Series” 
(No 5, ib, 1914) 

KTHOSLEY, Henbt (1830-76). An English 
novelist, the brother of Charles Kiugsloy, Mm 
at Barnack, Northamptonshire. Fiw Ki^s 
Ollegc, London, he went to Oxford, but at rae 
age of 23 left without graduating to se^ his 
fortune in the gold fields of Austria. He did 
not find it dirc^y during his five years’ quest, 
but indirectly tiirou^ his nov^ Geoffrey 
Hamtyn (1859), dealing with colonial life, 
which he published on his return While editor 
of the Edinburgh Daily Remew he was also its 
correspondent during &e Franeo-Prussiaii War 
and was credited with being the first Eni^ish- 
man to get into Sedan after Its fall (1870) . He 
wrote senne 16 novelB and did miacellaneaua 
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literary work in addition thereto, ffis books 
include, notably: Geoffrey Hamlyn, just men- 
tioned; Ravenaihoe (1862); Auetvn EUiot 
(1863); The HiUyare and Burione (1865); 
Leighton Court (1866), Biloote of Sdootee 
(1867); Mademotaelle Mathilde (1868); 8tret~ 
ton (1860); Old Margaret (1871); The Ear- 
veye (1872) ; Reginald Eetherege (1874) ; Num- 
ber Seventeen (1875); The Grange Garden 
(1876); Fireside Studies (1876). His Works 
were ^ited by C. K. Shorter (12 vola., c 1005). 

KINGSLEY, James Luce (1778-1852). An 
American scholar, bom in Scotland, Conn. He 
naduated at Yale in 1700, two years afterward 
became a tutor, and in 1805 was appointed first 
professor of ancient languages at Yale He re- 
mained in this position until 1831, after which 
he was professor of Lai^ (emeritus in 1851) 
until his death. He was master of an elegant 
style in Latin and in English and was well 
versed in American history He delivered the 
address on the two hundredth anniversary of 
the settlement of New Haven (1838) and wrote 
a brief History of \ale College (1835) and (in 
Sparks’s American Biography) a life of Ezra 
Stiles, president of Yale College. Consult the 
memorial addresses by T. D Woolsey and T. A. 
Thacher and sketches of his life by D. C Gil- 
man — His son, Henbt C. Kingsley (Yale. 
1843), was treasurer of Yale College in 1862- 
86; and a younger son, William L. Kingsley 
(Yale, 1843), was long the editor of the New 
E ngland er^ until his death in 1896. 

KINGSLEY, John Sterling (1854- ). 

An American zoologist and teacher, bom at 
Cincmnatus, N Y He graduated at Williams 
College in 1875 and received the degrc^e of Sc D. 
ti*om Princeton in 1885. Subsequently he was 
professor of zoOlpgy at the University of Indi- 
ana (1887-89), professor of biology at the 
University of Nebraska (1889-91) and at Tufts 
College (1892-1913), and professor of zoOlogy 
at the University of Illinois after 1913 In 
1884-96 he was one of the editors of the Amm- 
can Naturalist and after 1910 of the Journal 
of Morphology He edited the Standard Natu- 
ral History (6 vols, 1886), wrote The Natural- 
ises Assistant (1882), The Embryology of lAmu- 
lus (1893), Elemento of Comparative Zoology 
(1896, 2d ed , 1904), Text-Book of Vertebrate 
Zoblogy (1899), Guides for Vertebrate Disseo- 
turn (1907), and translated and edited Hert- 
wig’s Manual of Zoology (1902; rev, 1912) and 
C ompa rative Anatomy of VertebraUs (1912) 

KINGSLEY, Miss Mart H. (1862-1900). 
An English traveler and author, the daughter 
of George Henry Kingsley (1827-92) and niece 
of Charles Kingsley. Bom at Islington, Lon- 
don, she was early interested in science and 
read the writings of Darwin, Huxley, and Lub- 
bock In 1893 she went to St. Paul de Loanda, 
in Portuguese West Africa, to study primitive 
religion and to gratify her zest for scientific 
research and for collecting specimens of various 
kinds. She returned the next year, after en- 
countering many difficulties and traveling 
through parts of the country known only to the 
natives. In the latter part of 1894 she returned 
to Africa for the purpose of exploring the lower 
Niger region and studying its flora. In the 
elephant and gorilla countries she had several 
narrow escapes, traveling frequently up the 
nvers and through the bush with only native 
attendants. She traveled through the Niger 
Coast Proteetmfate, Kamerun, and Gahun. The 


results of her journeys were published in the 
exceedingly interesting Travels in West Africa 
(1897) and West African Studies (1899). 
Early in 1900 she went to South Africa and 
was attached to the military hospital at Simons 
Town, where, after nursing Boer prisoners, she 
became ill and died 

KING’S LYNN, or LYNN BEGIS, lln rS^jls. 
A seaport in the County of Norfolk, England, 3 
miles from the mouth of the Great Ouse, wnd 41 
miles northwest of Norwich (Map: England, G 
4). The harbor of Lynn is connected with the 
sea by a waterway and has large docks covering 
more than 100 acres. It has fine ecclesiastical 
buildings, St. Margaret’s Church, containing the 
finest brasses in England, national schools, and 
charitable institutions. Its grammar school 
(where Eugene Aram was usher) was founded 
in 1510 and completely rebuilt in 1906. The 
town was formerly fortified and defended by a 
moat, which, with ruins of the walls and the 
handsome Gothic ''South Gates,” still exists. The 
town owns real estate, a water supply, electric 
works, and a cemetery, and maintains baths, 
free library, fire brigade, and a technical school. 
The industrial establishments include shipyards, 
oil mills, machine shops, iron foundries, brewer- 
ies, malt houses, etc Lynn received its first 
charter from King tlohn in 1204. It was known 
as Lynn Episcopi, Bishop’s Lynn, which at the 
Heformation was changini to Lynn Regis, or 
King’s Lynn. Frances Burney (Madame d’Ar- 
blay) was a native of the town During the 
European War of 1914 King’s Lynn was attacked 
by a German abrial fleet. The presumable ol)- 
jective, Sandringham House, a residence of Queim 
Alexandra, was not damaged. Pop , 1901, 20,300. 
1911, 20,201. Consult- Richards, History of 
Lynn (Lynn, 1812) , Harrod, Records of King*8 
Lynn (ib., 1874). 

KING’S MOUNTAIN, Battle of. A battle 
fought on Oct 7, 1780, during the Revolutionary 
War, between an English and Loyalist force 
of about 1100 under Lieutenant Colonel Fergu- 
son and less than 1000 Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina backwoodsmen under Wil- 
liam Campbell, James Williams, Benjamin 
Cleveland, Isaac Shelby, and John Sevier 
King’s Mountain is a ridge more than a mile 
long, rising nearly 100 feet above the sur- 
rounding country, just within the limits of 
South Carolina, about 30 miles west-southwest 
of Charlotte, N C. Here Ferguson, hard pressed 
by the infuriated militia, intrenched himself 
and was soon afterward attacked with the 
greatest gallantry by the Americans Tlie en- 
gagement lasted for about an hour, and the 
English, whose commander was mortally 
wounded, were finally forced to surrender, after 
having lost about 250 killed and wound^ and 
664 prisoners. The Americans lost 28 killed 
and 60 wounded. This victory, besides demon- 
strating the fighting capacity of the badewoods- 
men, forced Cornwallis to postpone for a time 
his invasion of North Carolina. Consult 
Draper, Kinjfs Mountain and its Heroes (Cin- 
cinnati, 1881), and McCrady, South Carolina 
in the Revolution (New York, 1901). 

KING SNAKE. 1. The name in the United 
States of a variety of snakes believed to make 
war successfully on the rattlesnake and copper- 
head. The snake most usually meant by it in 
the Northern and Middle States is the chain 
snake (q.v.), but the whole of the genus Ophi- 
bolns is properly so designated, and perhaps 
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more generally than as chain snakes. They 
sometimes reach 10 feet in length and un- 
doubtedly do occasionally attack and eat the 
poisonous as well as some other snakes. The 
king snake of the South is more commonly 
Ophibolua doliatua, the analogue of the North- 
ern milk snake (qv.); and the beautiful red, 
black-banded Southwestern relative of this 
{Ophibolua cocotneua) is the red king snake, 
l^is snake is exceedmgly variable in its colora- 
tion and in the pattern of its marking, as is 
displayed in the accompanying illustration. 



VABIATIONS IV rJIl;. KINR SNAKE 

Six out of 10 vanetud ot colnraticm aii<l lelative bize of the 
king snake {Ophibolu’* dolMtui>), us distinguished by E D. 
Cope i, variety tiianmda (milk snake, q v ), dull chestnut 
ana blaek on a ^ound, Northeastero btates. e. vari- 
ety doliaiun (typical king snake), ground color ashen to yel- 
lowish, saddles red brown with black borders, southern 
United States and eastern Mexico 9, variety c/mevs, 
blotches chocolate, ground color variable gray, southeastern 
United States 4. variety temporalUt ground color yellow, 
saddles dark chocolate, Maryland to Texas 5, vanety 
onnufoto, saddles bright red, intervening spaces clear yellow, 
Texas and Mexico ff, vanety coectnews (com snake, q v ). 
large saddles of bright red, broadly bordered with black and 
separated by jrdkiw nngs, Florida to New Mexico 

2 In India, the banded krait (q.v.), in 
translation of the native name raj s amp. 

xmo’s NOBTOir and nobthfield. 

Formerly a town in Worcestershire, England, 
now incorporated with Birmingham It is a 
growing manufacturing centre, with paper and 
rolling mills, chocolate factory, and screw 
works. Pop., 1901, 67,100; 1911, 81,163. 

XING’S QTTHAIB, kwir. A i^timental 
poem by Xing James I of Scotland, in honor of 
Lady Jane Beaufort, a daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset. The poem has six cantos and is 
written in seven-line stanzas, afterward called 
the “rhyme royal” from its use m this poem 

XINCra BBGUIiATIONS. The reg^tions 


for the orgwization, government, and dlscipBne 
of the British army. The occupant of the Brit- 
ish throne is the nominal head of the defensive 
and offensive forces of the Empire, the governing 
rules of which are published and issued in the 
ruler’s name, as King*a Regulattona-— or, dur- 
ing the lifetime of Queen Victoria, Queen^a 
liegulattona 

XING’S SrLVEB. An ancient fine paid to 
the crown in the Court of Common Pleas, in 
England, as an incident of the alienation of 
lands by the process known as levying a fine 
(q.v.) 

KINGSTON. The capital of Frontenac Co., 
Ontario, Canada, on the northeast shore of 
Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the Cataraqui 
River and at the east end of the Bay of C^uintd, 
where the waters of the Canadian lakes issue 
into the St. Lawrence (Map: Ontario, H 6). It 
IS distant 172 miles by rail from Montreal, from 
Toronto 163, and from New York 274 (direct). 
The Rideau Canal connects it with Ottawa, and, 
besides its outlet by water, Kingston communi- 
cates with all parts of the country by means of 
the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Northern, and 
the Canadian Pacific railways The city is the 
seat of a United States consul, and of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Kingston and 
Anglican Bishop of Ontario, it returns one 
member each to the Dominion House of Com- 
mons and the Provincial Legislature and is a 

f ort of entry with large commercial interests 
ts harbor is sheltered bv Wolfe and Simcoe 
islands and has a dry dock 280 feet long It is 
one of the most important grain-transshipping 
ports m the Great Lakes Its proximity to 
the lliousand Islands makes it a much fre- 
quented summer resort Next to (Juebfv; and 
Halifax, Kingston is the most strongly fortified 
place in Canada Several accessible points are 
secured by batterit^s, and two permanent forces 
of artillery arc maintained The noteworthy 
buildings and institutions include the Anglican 
and Roman Catholii (.itiu^drais. the well-known 
Queen’s Universit\. Seliool of Mining and Agri- 
culture, Eastern Dairy School, Royal Military 
College, School of Gunnery, three large hospitals 
with several buildings each, two old people’s 
homes, four orphanages, the provincial peniten- 
tiary, and the Rockwood lunatic asylum. The 
public buildings, all of stone, are a striking 
feature of the citv’s architecture The city is 
electrically lighted, has street railways and gas 
and water works, and four public parks ^at 
and ship building is carried on to a considerable 
extent. Tliere are some large foundries for the 
manufacture of engines, locomotives, railway 
rolling stock, and also cotton and woolen fac- 
tories. There are also tanneries, breweries, 
piano factories, smelters, tile works, etc. The 
value of the manufactured output in 1910 was 
$3,860,142, as compared with $2,046,173 in 1900 
A gathering ground of old for the neighboring 
Indian tri^, the site of a French fort from 
1073 till 1768, the place fell into the hands of 
the British in 1762, was laid out in 1793, and 
was incorporated as a city in 1838. After the 
American Revolution its original name of Fort 
Frontenac was changed to Kingston the 
United Empire Loyalists. During the War of 
1812 it was the heMquarters of t£e naval force 
in Lake Ontario. On the union of the two 
Canadas, in 1841, the seat of government was 
established at Kingston, but was removed in 
1846. Pop., in 1901, 17,961; 1911, 18,874. 
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KZHGBTOK. The capital and chief seaport 
of the island of Jamaica, situated on a si^l, 
arid plain, on the southeast coast of the island 
(Map: West Indies, C 3). There are dean 
streets and a good water supply and a sewage 
system. It is lighted by electricity and has 
electric street railways. The town is strongly 
fortified The suburbs are remarkable for their 
natural beauly, and many of the wealthier resi- 
dents, including the Governor, live outside of the 
city limits The harbor admits the largest ves- 
sds, and an active import and export trade is 
carried on The railways of the island centre 
here Near Kingston are the rums of the old 
town of Port Royal, which was de8tro>ed by an 
earthquake in 1693. Pop., 1891, 46,540. 1911, 
67,379. On Jan 15, 1907, an earthquake in 
l^ngston and neighboring towns caused the 
death of over 600 persons and the destruction 
of sever al million dollars’ worth of property. 

XINGSTOM. A city and the county scat of 
Ulster Co, N Y., 88 miles north of iJew York 
City, beautifully situated on the Hudson River 
and on the north shore of Rondout Greek. It 
is a stopping point on all the river steamship 
lines and is on the West Shore, the Ulster and 
Delaware, and the New York, Ontario, and 
Western railroads (Map* New York, F 7). 

The city contains Kingston Point Park, the 
West Shore Railroad bridge (150 feet above 
tidewater), and fine high-school, ci tv-hall, 
courthouse, library, and post-office buildings. 
Other noteworthy features are the Senate House, 
with a collection of relics (New York State’s 
first capitol), the tuberculosis hospital, a large 
sanitarium, the Industrial Home, and the Roman 
Catholic Orphanage. 

Kingston, with its excellent transportation 
facilities, is the centre for a large trade in coal, 
stone, brick, lime, lumber, grain, and cement, 
has extensive railroad shops, steamboat plants, 
automobile works, lace mills, and foundiics, 
and manufactures cigars, cement and stone, 
shirts, hardware, bricks, etc. The government 
is administered by a mayor, who controls ap- 
pointments to most of the important municipal 
offices, and a unicameral council The recorder 
and city judge are chosen by popular election. 
The water works are owned by the city. Pop, 
1900, 24,535; 1910, 26,908; 1914 (U. S. est.), 
26,493; 1920, 26,688. 

The first settlement here was made in 1652 
by the Dutch, who called it Esopus, after the 
Esopus Indians Until 1661, when it was or- 
ganized with a separate jurisdiction as Wilt- 
wyck, it was a dependency of Fort Orange 
(Albany). In 1667 the English took control 
and in 1669 changed the name to Kingston. On 
April 20, 1777, New York’s first State constitu- 
tion was adopted here, and on September 9 
Chief Justice Jay open^ the first State oourt. 
On Oct. 16, 1777, an English force imder Gen- 
eral Vaughn entered the town and burned down 
every building except the Centennial House, 
which still stands. In 1805 Kingston was in- 
corporated as a village, and in 1872 it received 
a city charter and was enlarged by the addition 
of two adjoining villages. Redout and Wilbur. 
Consult Schoonmaker, The History of Kingston 
to 1820 (New York, 1888). 

JUJfGiSTON. A borot^h in Luzerne Co., Pa., 
on the Susquehanna River, opposite Wilkes- 
Barre, and on the Lackawanna and the Lehigh 
Vall^ railroads (Map: PenncQrlvania, K 4). 
Wyoming Seminary (Methodist Episcopal) is 


situated here. The borough is essentially a 
residential place, but has a large adding-ma- 
chine factory, car and machine shops, and 
manufactures of hosiery. The coal mines in 
the vicinity also afford employment for many 
of its inhabitants Pop, 1900, 3846: 1910, 
6419. Near Kingston stood Forty Fort, prom- 
inent in the Pennamite-Yankee War and in the 
Revolution. In the vicinity of this fort oc- 
curred, in 1778, the famous Wyoming Massacre. 
(See Wyoming Valley.) A monument 60 feet 
high has been erected on the site of the fort to 
commemorate the battle and massacre. King- 
ston was incorporated as a borough in 1858 
Consult Pearce, Annals of Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1860). 

S1NCH3TON, Charles Camebon ( 1850- 
1908). An Australian statesman, born in Ade- 
laide He was educated in his native city and 
in 1873 was called to the bar. After 1881 he 
represented West Adelaide in the South Aus- 
tralian House of Assembly; he was thrice 
Attorney-(^neral of South Australia and from 
1893 to 1899 was Premier As an advanciMl 
Liberal, he favored radical measures in regard 
to the franchise, land, and labor questions. Dur- 
ing his administration woman suffrage was en- 
acted into law, the Labor party was conciliated 
by factory legislation in h^alf of workmen, and 
progressive income taxation and death duties 
were imposed. He took part in the discussions 
preceding the establishment of the Australian 
commonwealth and in 1897-98 presided over the 
convention which framed the bill for that pur- 
pose. He was Minister of Trade and Customs 
in the first Federal cabinet (1901-03) and fiom 
1901 to his death represent^ Adelaide in the 
co mmo nwealth House of Representatives. 

KINGSTON, Elizabeth (CnuniEion), Duch- 
ess OF (1720^8) An English adventuress, 
daughter of Thomas Chudlcigh, who died in 
1720, leaving his family in poverty. In 1743 
her remarkable beauty led to her appointment 
as maid of honor to the Princess of Wales, 
mother of George III. She was privately mar- 
ried in 1744 to Captain Hervey, a grandson of 
the first Earl of Bristol, but did not long live 
vith him and for many years led a dissolute 
life. In 1769 the court granted her freedom 
from Hervey, after she had sworn that she was 
not married, and the same year Evelyn Pierre- 
pont, the second Duke of Kingston, whose mis- 
tress she had been for some time, married her, 
and upon his death, in 1773, she succeeded to his 
large fortune. An attempt was made by the 
Duke’s relatives to set aside the will on the 
ground of bigamy, of which offense she was de- 
clared guiltv by the House of Lords in 1776; 
but her right to retain the property was con- 
ceded on the ground that sne received it by 
bequest. She spent much of her time on the 
Continent to avoid further litigation, lived for a 
while after 1777 in St. Petersburg, and died in 
Paris She is said to have been the original of 
Beatrice in Thackeray’s Esmond and of his 
Baroness Bernstein in The Virginians. Consult: 
Whitehead, Original Anecdotes of the Late Duke 
of Kingston and Miss Chudleigh (London, 
1792) ; Trowbridge, Seven Splendid Sinners (ib , 
1908); Pearce, The Amaeing Duchess Ub, 
19 11). 

KINGSTON, William Henry Giles (1814r- 
80). An English novelist, famed as a writer of 
bo^ for bo^. A Londoner by birth, he lived 
long in Oporto, assisting his father in business 
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there and writing political articles that were 
translated for the Portuguese press and helped 
to conclude the commercial treaty with Eng- 
land (1842). For this he was knighted and 
pensioned by the government of Portugal, but 
he returned to his native land two years after- 
ward, edited the Colonist and the Colonial Maga- 
zine and East India Remeio, lectured also on 
emigration, and strove to lighten the lot of sea- 
faring men The Circassian Chief (1844) was 
his first book. Out of his interest in emigration 
grew his How to Emigrate (1860) From 1850 
he was chiefly enga^ in writing books for 
boys and in editing juvenile annuals and peri- 
odicals. Among the best of his stories, which 
are more than 100 in number, may be men- 
tioned Peter the Whaler ( 1861 ) ; The Cruise of 
the Frolic (1860); The Fireships (1862); Ben 
Burton (1872) ; The Three Midshipmen (1873) ; 
The Three Li^tenants (1876) ; The Three Com- 
manders (1876); The Three Admirals (1878), 
Kidnapping «n the Pacific (1870). Besides ac- 
counts of his own travels in Europe and Amer- 
ica, he published books about notc^ explorers — 
Columbus, Captain Cook, Livingstone, and others 
— ^about the Kings and Queens of England 
(1876), and about other historical personages. 

KIEraSTON-ON-THAMES, t^2. A mar- 
ket town in Surrey, England, on the Thames, 
11 miles southwest of Channg Cross (Map* 
England, F 5). It is a favorite resi^'^ential dis- 
trict for London and has a free library, an 
asylum for soldiers’ widows, a recreation ground 
of 14 acres, an industrial school for girls, and 
an endowed grammar school founded in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The town owns a 
profitable market which occupies the ground 
floor of the towm hall, an electric-lighting plant, 
and baths Much garden produce is rai^ in 
the vicinity, and there are flour and oil mills, 
breweries, brick and tile works Numerous 
Roman remains have been discovered in the 
vicinity, during the Saxon period the West 
Saxon kings were crowned at Kingston. The 
name is said to be derived from a stone in 
the market place upon which are inscribed the 
names of seven Anglo-Saxon kings who were 
crowmed upon it, in the ancient chapel of St. 
Mary’s, which existed until 1779. Pop, 1901, 
34,375, 1911, 37,075 

KINOSTON-TTPON-HTTLIi. A town of 
England. See Hull 

STOBK. In JFiSop's fables, the king 
sent by Jupiter to the frogs when they were 
di ssatis fied ivith King T^og 

KIN QS'TO WN. An important seaport and 
favorite watering place of Ireland, on the south 
shore of Dublin Bay, 6l^ miles southeast of 
Dublin (Map: Ireland, E'6). At the visit of 
George XV m September, 1821, its former name, 
Dunleary, was changed to Kingstowm. Its fine 
harbor, with an area of 260 acres, accommodates 
vessels drawing 24 feet. There is steamship 
service to Holyhead and the principal Irish and 
British seaports Coal, iron, and timber are 
imported, and cattle, corn, lead ore, and granite 
are exported. Pop., 1901, 17,366 ; 1911, 16,941. 

KINGSTOWN. Capital of the island of St. 
Vincent, British West Indies (Map: West In- 
dies, Q 4). It is picturesquely situated at the 
foot of Mount St Andrew, on the southwest 
coast, and has handsome public buildings and a 
good harbor Pop, 1891, 4547; 1911, 4300. 

KINGS^OOD. A town in Gloucestershire, 
England, 3^ miles northeast of Bristol. It is 


an Important shoemaking centre. Pop, 1901, 
11 ,961; 1911, 12,700 

KING’S YELLOW. A term aj^plied to a 
pigment which is a mixture of orpiment (ter- 
sulphide of arsenic) and arsenious acid. It is 
not a desirable color to use, as it is fugitive. 

KINOTEHCHEN, king’te-chen^ or CHING- 
TECEDBSN (originally Ghangnan). A large 
and important town in the Chinese Province of 
Kiangsi, 85 miles southeast of Kiukiang, and one 
of the Five Chin, or great marts of the country 
It 18 specially noted for its potteries and as 
the seat of the porcelain manufacWies, first 
established hero in the reign period Kingteh 
(1004r-07), when it received its present name 
It 18 situated along the Ch’ang-an River, in 
a small plain surrounded by mountains, which 
supply tne kaolin, petimtse, and fuel required 
in its 3000 furnaces It was taken by the 
Taiping rebels in 1866 and was almost depopu- 
late during their stay, which lasted until 1864 
The population a century ago was estimated at 
1,000,000; at piesent it is about 250,000 The 
Taiping rebels destroyed the former porcelain 
factories, and the present product is inferior in 
design, coloring, and workmanahi)) One of the 
factories, rebuilt in 1868, has a circuit of a 
mile, and consists of 72 buildings The town 
itself is governed b\ a subprefect. The inhabit- 
ants are turbulent, and few foreigners visit 
the place. Consult* Medhurst, A dance at the 
Interior of China (London, 1850) ; Julien, His- 
toire et fahiicatiou de la porcelaine chinoise 
(Farm, 1856) ; E U Seidmore, China: The 
Long-Lived Empire (New York, 1900). 

KING VULTURE. See Coniiob 

KING WILLIAM’S WAB. The name com- 
monlv given to that part of the struggle knowm 
in European history as the War of the League 
of Augsburg which was fought m America. 
From one point of view the War of the League 
of Augsimrg was a war waged by the Grand 
Alliance against the ambitious schemes of Louis 
XIV for the territorial aggrandizement of 
France in Europe; from another it was the first 
of a series of conflicts, sometimes called the 
Second Hundred Years’ War, betwreen France 
and England for colonial supremacy. ( See 
France; IjOUIS XIV.) In America the active 
operations of the war were begun by Frontenac, 
then Governor of New France, who in the winter 
of 1689-90 sent out three expeditions, composed 
largely of Indians, against the border towns of 
New York and New England One of these ex- 
pt*dition8 surprised and destroyed the town of 
Schenectady, near Albany, and massacred or 
carried into captivity many of the inhabitants; 
another brought a like fate to the village of 
Salmon Falls in New Hampshire; the third 
took in Casco in southwestern Maine and harried 
other settlements in northern New England. 
Aroused by the common danger, Massachusetts 
Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New York, by 
invitation of Jacob Leisler (qv,), de facto (lov- 
i*mor of New York, sent delegates to a Colonial 
Congress, which met at New York in May, 1690, 
and discussed plans of attack and defense. The 
Congress determined to attempt the conquest of 
Canada and planned expeditions both by sea and 
land. The land expeditipn, composed chiefly of 
troops from Connecticut and New York under 
Fitz John Winthrop, failed miserably; the main 
body got no farther toan the head of Lake Cham- 
plam, though a sxnall detachment pushed on 
and raided Prairie, opposite Montreal. The 
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fleets under command of Sir William Phipps, 
who earlier in the year had led a successnil 
expedition against Port Royal in Acadia, ap- 
pwred before Quebec in October, 1690; but, 
owing to the failure of the English land expe- 
dition, the French were able to garrison the 
town with so strong a force that the English 
attack was easily repu]s(^. Phipps thaai gave 
up the attempt and with forces much dimm- 
ished disease and shipwreck returned home. 
The remainder of the war consisted chiefly of 
border raids, by which the French inflicted the 
greater suffering and loss, but without any sub- 
stantial results being rained by cither side. 
The struggle was brourat to a brief pause in 
1607 by the Peace of Ryswick By its terms 
Louis XIV gave up, with a few exceptions, all 
the conmiests he had made in EuroTO since 
1678 and recognized William III as King of 
Great Britain, while there was to be a mutual 
restitution in America of all conquered terri- 
torv. Consult: Francis Parkman, *'Frontenac 
and New France under Louis XIV,” in his 
France and England tn North America, part v 
(Boston, 1877; new ed., 1003) ; Ernest My rand, 
8%r William Phippe decant Quiheo (Quebec, 
1803) ; S A Dridee, The Border Wars of Neto 
England, Commonly Called King W%lltam*8 and 
Q ueen Annexe Wars (New York, 1807). 

KINGKWOOD. A very beautiful wood, used 
for ornamental work. It is exported from 
Brazil and is believed to be the wood of a 
species of Daihergxa of the family Leguminosse. 
S ee Da lbebqia. 

XIN^O, or QUINOtC, ACID (from Quichua 
kina, qutna, bark, quinine), CgHT(OH) 4 COOH. 
A hydroaromatic acid ( see Carbon Compounds ) , 
occurring in cinchona bark, the coffee bean, and 
other v^table products. It is soluble in water, 
crystallizes in large colorless prisms, and is 
op tically active 

XHTX^AJOn (probabljjr local native name), 
or Potto A South American tropical carnivore 
{Potos, or Cercolepies, caudivolvulus) of the 
raccoon family (Procyonidee), formerly classed 
with lemurs on account of its woolly aspect, 
monkev-like dexterity, and strong prehensile 
tail. Its body is about 18 inches long, and its 
tail 12 inches ; and it is clothed in soft fur, uni- 
form yellowish brown in color, giving it a 
lemur-like prettiness, which, with its tama- 
bility, makes the little animal an attractive 
pet. It feeds on the eggs and young of birds, 
small animals, insects, honey and bees, fruits, 
and the like; and uses its forepaws with a deft- 
ness almost equal to that of a monkey. It is 
fo und from central Mexico to southern Brazil. 

XIN&EL, klD^el, Gottfried (1815-82). A 
German poet and art critic. He was born at 
Oberkassel, near Bonn, Aug. 11, 1815, studied 
theology at Bonn, and was for some time a dis- 
tin^shed Protestant preacher. He lectured at 
various times, banning with 1836, in the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, first on ecclesiastical history 
and later on poetry and the history of art. 
Becoming involved in the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848, he was imprisoned in the fortress 
of Spandau, whence, however, he escaped in 
November, 1850, with the assistance of Carl 
Schurz. Kinkel then came to America, but soon 
after returned to London, where he resided as a 
public teacher. In 1866 he went as professor of 
archieolc^ and the history of art to Zfirich, 
where he remained till his death, Nov. 13, 1882. 
His principal works are two volumes of Ch/diohte 


(1843; 7th ed., 1872); Otto der SohUtz, eine 
rheinische Qesehichte in zwolf Abenteuem 
(1846 ; 73d ed, 1804), a narrative poem; Die 
altchristliohe Kunst (1845), which forms the 
first part of the unfinished Qesohiohte der hU- 
denden Kitnste hei den ohristliohen Volkem; Die 
Ahr, Landschaft, Qesehichte und Volkslehen 
(1845); Nimrod, ein Trauerspiel (1857), Mo- 
saik sur Kunstgeschichte (1870) ; Tanagra, Idyll 
aus Oriechenland (1883) — ^KinkeTs wife, Jo- 
hanna Kinkel, bom at Bonn, July 8, 1810, a 
distinguished musician, wrote Acht Brief e ilber 
den Clavieruntemcht (1852), and, together 
with her husband, Erz&hlungen (1840) She 
died in London, Nov. 15, 1858. Her novel, Hans 
Jbeles in London, was published posthumously 
in 1860. Consult* Strodtmann, Qottfmed Kin- 
kel (Hamburg, 1851); Henne am Rhyn, Oott- 
fried Kinkel, ein Lebenshtld (Zurich, 1883) , 
Martin Bollert, Qeorg K ml els Kampfe urn Be- 
ruf und Weltanschauung but zur Revolution 
(Bonn, 1913); id., "Kinkel vor dem Kriegsge- 
richt,’* in Preusstsche Jahrbdcher, vol civ (Ber- 
lin, 1014). 

KIN'IjEY, David (1861- ). An Ameri- 

can economist, born in Dundee, Scotland. He 
came to the United States with his father in 
1872, graduated at Yale in 1884, and was prin- 
cipal of the high school at North Andover, Mass., 
for BIX years. While carrying on graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins (1890-92), he taught 
there and in the Woman’s College of Baltimore 
(later Goucher College). He took his PhD de- 
gree at the University of Wisconsin in 1803 and 
thereaft<‘r was connected with the University 
of Illinois as assistant professor of economics 
(1803-94), professor of economics, dean of the 
College of Literature and Arts, and director of 
the School of Commerce ( 1894r-1906 ) , and dean 
of the Graduate School. He was a member of 
the Illinois Industrial Insurance Commission in 
190(M)7 and of the Illmols Tax Commission 
after 1010 and in 1013 was president of the 
American Economic Association His publica- 
tions include: The Independent Treasury of the 
United States (1893); Money (1904); and 
monographs, prepared for the National Mone- 
tary Commission, on The Use of Credit Instru- 
ments in Payments in the United States and 
The Independent Treasury and the Banks. 

KIN^NEY, CkiATES (1826-1904). An Ameri- 
can journalist and poet, bora at Kinney’s Cor- 
ners, N. Y, Nov. 24, 1826. He was educated at 
Antioch College, Ohio, but did not graduate He 
was admitted to the bar (1856) and became 
connected editorially with journals in Xenia 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, Sprin^eld, 111., and else- 
where. He served in tne Civil War as ma^or 
and paymaster and was active in Ohio Republi- 
can ^litics, being a Senator in the State Legis< 
lature (1882-^3). His verses were collected in 
Ke-u-ka and Other Poems (1855) and Lyrics of 
the Ideal and the Real (1888). One of his 
lyrics, *^in on the Roof,” as set to music was 
widely popular. 

KINNEY, William Burnet (1700-1880). 
An American politician and diplomat, born in 
Speedwell, N. J. He studied law after gradu- 
ating at Princeton, became an editor in New- 
ark, where he founded the Advertiser in 1832 
and was a prominent Whig. In 1851 he went 
to Turin as Minister to Sardinia. There and in 
Florence, where he lived for some time after tbe 
close of his mission, he worked on a history of 
Tuscany, whidi was not completed. He married 
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in 1841 Elizabeth Clementine Stedman (q.v.) 
th e author . 

KnmCXTTT, Fbancib Fabkeb (1848-1913). 
An American physician, brother of LeonaM 
Parker Kinnicutt. Bom at Worcester, Mass., 
he graduated in 1868 from Harvard University 
and in 1871 from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (Columbia), where he became pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine in 1803 He served 
as consulting physician to a number of New 
York hospitals, as director of the Cancer Hospi- 
tal and of the Children’s Aid Society, and 
trustee of the Ceneral Memorial Hospital. He 
was president of the Association of American 
Physicians for the year 1906-07. With Dr. 
N. B. Potter he edit^ the English translation 
of Sahli’s Clinical Diagnosia (1905). 

KINNICUTT, IiEXiNABD Pabkeb (1854-1911). 
An American chemist and sanitarian, brother of 
Francis Parker Kinnicutt. Born at Worcester, 
Maas., he graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1875 and studied at Hei- 
delberg and Bonn (1875-79), at Johns Hopkins 
(1879-80), and at Harvard (Sc.D., 1882), 
where he was an instructor (1880-83), assist- 
ant professor (1883-85), and professor of 
chemistry (1885-90). Thereafter he was direc- 
tor of the chemistry department of Worcester 
Polyte(*hnic Institute In 1903 he was appointed 
consulting chemist of the Connecticut Sewage 
Commission — ^he came to be one of the best- 
known experts in the United States on sewage 
disposal and water supply. Besides serving as 
associate editor of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry after 1908, he published 
Sewage Disposal (1910). 

KINN’OB (Heb. kmnor, harp, lyre). A 
musical instrument of the ancient Hebrews, sim- 
ilar to the zither or harp and provided with 32 
strings. 

KINO (apparently of East Indian origin). 
The TOncrete exudation of certain tropical trees, 
especially the Pterocarpus marsupium (natural 
order Le|piminofue), growing in the East Indies, 
which yields East Indian kino. East Indian 
kino is the kind which now chiefly occurs in 
commerce and is the ordinary kino or gum kino 
of tiie shops. It is in small, angular, glistening 
fragments — ^the smaller reddish, the larger al- 
most black. Thin pieces are ruby red. It is 
brittle and easily powdered, has no smell, but a 
very astringent taste. Bengal kino is a similar 
astringent substance, produced by Butea fron- 
dosa. Botany Bay kino is the produce of 
Eucalyptus resinifera. 

Kino is soluble in alcohol, but very i^ringly 
soluble in ether and in cold water. Its chief 
constituents are: kinotannic acid, C,aH,gOa; py- 
rocatechin, C«H 4 (OH),; and kino red, CssHaOu, 
a product of oxidation of kinotannic acid. The 
astringency of kino is mainly due to its con- 
taining kinotannic acid, and in consequence of 
this property it is employed in medicine in 
certain forms of diarrhoea. The medicinal tinc- 
ture of kino forms an excellent ^rgle for the 
reliumtion of the uvula; it contains kino, glyc- 
erin, alcohol, and water. Kino is employed in 
the East Indies as a cotton dye, giving to the 
cotton the yeHowish-brown color known as 
nankeen. 

KINO. ReeKEKO. 

KINO, kS^nd. The Italian form of the name 
of Eus^i us Ktl hn (q .v. ) . 

KINBOSB'-SHliEUB'. The second smallest 
eounty of Scotland, lying between the counties 


W 

of Perth and Fife (Map: Scotland, E 3). Area, 
82 square miles. It is a level plain, almost 
surrounded hills. It is well cultivated and 
has coal, limestone, and sandstone. It manu- 
factures plaids, shawls, and linen goods. Capi- 
tal, Kinross. Pop., 1801, 6700; 1851, 90()0; 
1901, 6981; 1911, 7527. 

KINBALiy. A seaport town and summer 
resort of (IJounly Cork, Ireland, picturesquely 
situated at the head of Kinsale harbor, on the 
Bandon estuaiy, 14 miles south of Cork (Map: 
Ireland, C 8) It is partly built qn the slope 
of Compass Hill and has steep, irreg^r streets. 
The chief relics are Charles Fort, built in 1677, 
and the church of St. Multose. The harbor will 
take vessels of 20 feet draft Kinsale is the 
headquarters of a large mackerel-fishing fleet. 
It dates from the Norse invasion It was cap- 
tured by the Spaniards in 1601 and was regained 
by the Englifdi in 1602. Pop , 1901, 4250; 1911, 
4020. 

KINGTON. A city and the county seat of 
Lenoir Co, N. C., 77 miles by rail southeast 
of Raleigh, on the Neuse River, and on the At- 
lantic Coast, the Carolina, the Norfolk Southern, 
and the Kinston railroad (Map: North Caro- 
lina, E 2). It has the Rhodes Military Insti- 
tute, a public library, fine post-office and high- 
school buildings, and the Herritage Mansion, 
once the State capitol. The city is surrounded 
by a productive agricultural region, largely de- 
voted to cotton and tobacco cultivation, and is 
an important tobacco market, with several large 
warehouses, packing establishments, stemmeries, 
etc. There are also cotton mills, carriage and 
wagon works, foundry and machine shops, lum- 
ber, knitting and silk mills, and manufactures 
of boxes, liarrels, slnuglcs, etc. The water 
works and electric-light plant are owned the 
municipality. Population, 1900, 4106; 1910, 
6996. 

KINTTBE, kin-tir'. A peninsula in Soot- 
la nd. See Canttrk 

KINYOTJN, kin'ytin, Joseph James (1860- 
) . An American pathologist He was bom 
at East Bend, N. C., and graduated from Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College (New York Univer- 
sity) in 1882 From 1886 to 1902 be served m 
the United States Marine Hospital Service. At 
Georgetown University he was professor of hy- 
giene and bacteriology (1890-92), professor of 
pathology and bacteriology (1892-^9), and after 
1903 special lecturer on immunity, serum ther- 
apy, and preventive inoculations. In 1896 
(xi^rgetown gave him the d^ee of Ph.D. He 
served as professor of pathology at George 
Washington University in 1907-()9 and was af- 
terward pathologist of the Washington Tuber- 
culosis Hospital 

KINZIE, kln^id, John (1763-1828). An 
American pioneer, bom in the city of (Quebec, 
Canada. ^Hien he was very young, his father 
died and left the family in great poverty. John 
left home as a boy of 10 and went to New York 
City. After a wandering life, during which he 
traded with the Indians in the West and Middle 
West, he finally (1804) settled in Illinois on the 
site of the city of Chicago. There he bought out 
the French fur trader Le Mai and established 
himself, the first white man to make his home 
permanently at this point, in a cahin built in 
1779 by a native of San Domingo, Jean Baptiste 
Point de Saible. Consult Kinzie, Wau-hun, or 
the Early Day in the Eorthweet (New York, 
1856). 
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KXdmXX See Sjunou. 

KIOSK, kMjdc'. Primarily, in Oriental ardii- 
teotnre, a pavilion of a permanent character; 
by extension, in Turkish usa^ any small palace 
of k£^t and elegant archltectnTe, as mstm- 
guished from a aeroS, or neat palace The 
group of bnildiim forming tiie residence of the 
former Saltan Hamid 11 as the Bosporus is 
known as the Yildiz Kiosk. The Bagdad Eaosk 
in the Seraglio Park at Constantinople is a 
charming summer palace, decorated with Per- 
sian tiles both outside and inside; the Chinili 
Kiosk, another small palace in the same park, 
built C.1463, is now a museum of Ottoman art 
In European architecture the word designates 
an open pavilion of a decorative character, in 
Paris it is applied to the permanent newspaper 
stands along the boulevards and similar struc- 
turea 

KIOTO. See Kyoto. 

KIOWA, k§^6-w^ An important plains tribe, 
apparently constituting a distinct Imguistic 
stock The popular name is a corruption of 
Kd-f-piod, the name hy which they call them- 
selves. According to their own traditions, which 
are borne out by those of other tribes, they at 
one time lived in the Rocky Mountains of west- 
ern Montana on the headwaters of the Missouri 
and Columbia rivers From this position they 
moved out into the plains and formed an alli- 
ance with the Grow Following the buffalo 
herds and pressed by the Sioux and Cheyenne, 
they moved southward, haltin|if for a time in the 
Black Hills, then making thmr camps upon the 
Platte, and later still upon the upper Arkansas 
Here they first came mto contact with the 
Comanche farther to the south, with whom they 
carried on war for some time, but with whom 
th^ became confederated in 1790. At a later 
peiiod the Kiowa made peace with the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe They were noted as one of the 
most hostile and unruly tribes of the plains 
and maintained almost constant warfare aloi^f 
the American and Mexican frontiers until the 
great Treaty of Medicine Lodge, Kans , in 1867, 
when, with the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Comanche, 
and Kiowa Apache, they consented to give up 
their free range and come upon reservations m 
what is now Oklahoma. They were slow to 
move, however, and it required a winter cam- 
paign by Custer the next year to bring them in 
in 1874 they again broke out, tog^er with 
most of the other four tribes, but were subdued 
the next year by Mackeniie, who shot theif 
ponies, confiscated their arms, and deported a 
number of their chiefs and warriors to Florida. 
Since then they have remained quietly upon 
their reservation, which was thrown open hy 
treaty in 1901, so that they are now in law 
American citixens. Their great annual cere- 
mony was the sun dance ( q ▼ ) » «nd their great 
tribal palladiiun was the Taimd, a stone image 
somewhat resembling a human figure. Th^ 
were subdivided into six recognized bands and 
had a wdl-ofToanized military order of six de- 
grees. niey nave also a pietos^ph calendar 
Tuiming ba& some 70 years, iasodated witii 
them, and constituting one of the six bands of 
their tribsl cirde, is a small tribe of AthiMS- 
can stodc, locally known as Kiowa Apache. The 
term is a misnomer, however, excepting ms it 
indicates ^the remote stock affinity; for these 
pe<q>le, who call themselves have 

come down along the jdains and have no tra- 
ction of a tune when they were not associated 


with the IBUowa. The gmtest streogih of the 
Kiowa at any time within a century waa prob- 
ably less than 1800. They number now about 
1100, while the Kiowa Apache number 160. 
Con^t Mooney, **Calendar History of tiie 
Kiowa Indians,” in BewntemiK Report of 
Bureau of Amertocm Ethnology (Washington, 
1898). 

KIOW A APAOHB. See Kiowa. 

KIP, Lbonard (1826-1906). An American 
author, bom in New York, and educated at 
Trinity Gollm, Hartford He studied law and 
long practiced in Albany, where he was for 10 
years president of the institute Besides con- 
tributing to periodicals, he published * Oal%fomta 
Bketckee ( 1850 ) , Volcano Diggtnge ( 1861 ) ; 
JEnone (1866), The Dead Marqutee (1873); 
HannibaVa War (1878); Under the Bella 
(1 879) ; Tfeailenook (1880) 

KIP, WnxiAH lNORAir\M (1811-93). An 
American Protestant Episcopal bishop. He was 
bom in New York City, of Breton ancestry, 
graduated at Yale m 1831 and at the General 
Theological Semmary in 1835, was rector of Rt. 
Peter’s, Albany, from 1838 to 1853, and in the 
latter year was chosen Missionary Bishop of 
California He became Bishop four years later. 
Among his works are* The Lenten Faat (1843) ; 
Early Jeauxt Mtaatona in North Amerusa (1846) ; 
The Catacomha of Rome (1854); The Olden 
T\me in Neve York (1872); The Church and 
the Apoatlea (1877); Double Wxtneaa of the 
C hurch (22d ed , 1904) 

XIPCHAK, Idp-chfik'. A Mongol khanate. 
S ee Ktp tcuak 

KIPLING, (Joseph) Rudtabd (1865- ). 

An English novelist, i^ort-story writer, and 
poet He was bom m Bombay, India, Dee. 30, 
1865, the son of John Lockwo^ Kipling, who 
was for many years connected with the schools 
of art at Bombay and Lahore. His mother, 
Alice Macdonald, whom Kipling called “the witr 
tiest woman in India,” was the daughter of a 
Methodist clergyman at Endon, Bti^ordshire 
Her two sisters married Sir Edward Poynter and 
Rir Edward Burne-tTones (qq.v). At the age 
of five Kipling was brought to England, and 
m 1878 he entered the United Services College 
at Westward Ho, Devonshire. While there 
he edited the College Chronicle, for which 
he wrote verse and prose On his school life 
he drew freely for the incidents narrated m 
Stalky d Co (1899). Returning to India, he 
was on the editorial staff of the Lahore Civil 
and MiUtary Oassette (1882-87) and afterward 
assistant editor of the Pioneer at Allahabad 
(1887-89). To these and other papers he con- 
tributed satirical verses and sketches of Anglo- 
Indian life. Bchoofboy Lynoa (1881) was fol- 
lowed by Echoes (18^), Departmental Ditties 
(1886), and PMn Tales from the HiOa (1887). 
Ilie last two represent the beet of his earfy 
work m verse and proee BcMiere Three, The 
Btory of the Oadabya, In Black and White, Un- 
der the Deodars, The Phantom *RiekahaiD and 
Other Tales, and Wee WUUe Winkie and Other 
Child Btonea, all published at Allahabad during 
1888-89, coUectivdy assured the author high 
rank as a short-story writer. Eds travti sketches 
written at this time were collected in 1899 in 
two volumes as Prom Bea to Sea. 

Having now become well known in India, 
Kipling visited England and the United States 
m search of a publisher, but failed at first. His 
impressiaiiB of America, originally oontiibnted 
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to the Pioneer, were afterward published in New 
York, under the title Amenoan Notes (1801). 
It was in 1890 that Kipling, arriving in Lon- 
don, suddenly found himsdf famous From 
1802, when he married the dau^ter of H. Wol- 
cott Balestier of New York and settled in Ver- 
mont, he remained in the United States until 
1896. To this second period of his life belong 
Barraok Boom Ballads (1802) and The Seven 
Seas, poems (1806), and these stories* Life's 
Handicap (1800); The Light that Failed 
(1801) ; The Nauldhka, written in collaboration 
with Wolcott Balestier, Kipling’s brother-in-law 
(1801) ; Many Inventions (1803) ; the two Jun- 
gle Books (1894-06), stories; Oapiains Coura- 
geous (1897) ; The Day's Work (1808) While 
again in the United States in 1800, Kipling suf- 
fered an acute attack of pneumonia and was 
not expected to live. After his recovery he 
visited the scene of war in South Africa. In 
1907, during travel in Canada, especially in the 
Canadian Northwest, he was enthusiastically 
received. His two poems “The Recessionar’ 
(1897), written on the occasion of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee (included in The Fwe 
Nations, 1003), and ^*The White Man’s Burden” 
became especially famous Kipling’s later fiction 
writing includes Kim (1001), a story of life in 
India; The Just-So Stories, a Ixxik for children 
(1902) ; Traffics and Discoveries (1904) , Puck 
of Book's Hill (1006); Actions and Reactions 
(1009); Reucards and Fairies (1010) A His- 
tory of England, written with C. R L Fletcher, 
appeared in 1011; Songs from Books, including 
some of his earliest verse, in 1912; and The 
Harbor Watch, a play, in 1913 The complete 
Writings in Prose and Verse of Rudyard Kip- 
ling, the Outward Bound edition, began to ap- 
pear in New York in 1807 Up to 1915, 26 
volumes had been published, the twenty-fifth in 
1911. The illustrations for this edition were 
modeled in clay by Kipling’s father and pho- 
tographed for reproduction. In the Seven Seas 
edition (Garden City, N. Y ) 18 volumes out of 
23 had appeared up to 1916. This edition con- 
tains, among other material not previously in 
book form, Kipling’s “Letters to the Family,” 
written during his Canadian tour in 1907. 

Perhaps the most original genius among Eng- 
lish-writing novelists of the later nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, for more than a decade 
Kipling enjcr^ an extraordinary and world- 
wide popularity. Although before he was 40 
years old his work began to decline in freshness 
and power, much of his earlier writing has the 
qualities of permanency. He represents ad- 
mirably certain phases of the spirit of his 
age and of the ^glo-Saxon race. Vigor, au- 
dacity, and efficiency are the virtues that most 
appeal to him, ana they characterize his own 
thought and his literary style to a remark- 
able degree. A genuine master of language, 
though with certoin limitations, he ranges, 
according to his theme, from the brutal speech 
of toe barradks and the vivid slang of toe 
smoking room to a diction that is noble and 
majestic He has an almost inspired instinct 
for toe essential thing, for that which stands 
out as typical of the whole, and he can fiash it 
upon the minds of his readers in startling and 
impressive felicity of phrasing. 

In his prose he is at his best in telling of 
India, whether it be the India of the Anglo- 
Indian or m 3 rsterious India of the native ; he 
has, in fact, done for India what Sir Walter 


Scott in his own entirely different way did for 
the Scottish Highlands: he has peopled the 
country of his birth with scores of men and 
women who will long be remembered. His 
Soldiers Three are as sure of immortality as 
the Three Musketeers of Dumas, with whom they 
have often been compared, and his Gadsl^s, 
Hauksbees, and Stricklands are hardly inferior. 
Such stories as “The Man who Would be 
King,” “The Drums of che Fore and Aft,” and 
“Without Benefit of Clergy” are in a fair way 
to become classics. The long romance Kim will 
stand among Kipling’s great achievements. No 
one else coSd have written it, and it displays 
the whole of India — ^its vagueness, its multi- 
tudinous vastness, and its incomprtoensibility 
— in one great panoramic revelation The two 
Jungle Books represent a tour de force of an- 
other kind, but no less extraordinary. They 
take us back to the older India of unbroken 
jungle, haunted by memories of the world’s long 
infancy when man and brute were not yet 
clearly differentiated but still crouched down 
together on toe breast of mother earth. As a 
poet, Kipling has written with a spirit and a 
lyric swing that have caught and held the 
world’s attention In many of his poems he 
has so accurately voiced the feelings and as- 
pirations of British imperialism as to have 
been styled “the Laureate of the Empire.” 
Many of his stanzas and lines and burning 
phrases are graven in the national memory. 
Because Kipling’s past glory, if not his present 
fame, entitled him to the poet-laureateship, the 
Bntish government was severely criticu^ in 
1913 for failing to appoint him to the post in- 
stead of RobeH Bridges (q.v ). In 1907, how- 
ever, fitting recognition of his distinction had 
come in the award of the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture, and he received honorary degrees from 
McGill, Durham, Oxford, and Cambridge uni- 
versities. 

Kipling’s imperialistic propaganda and his 
piactice of giving the government advice on 
every subject relating to the colonies eventually 
drew him into the shallower waters of political 
life For the Liberal Unionists he made his 
first stump speech in 1912. It was not a strik- 
ing success from the standpoint of originality, 
which apparently was all that his critics were 
looking for; but it may have helped induce the 
Bordesley Liberal Unionist Association in June, 
1914, to seek Mr Kmling as their candidate for 
Parliament The offer was not accepted. Be- 
cause he had given offense as a violent Ulsterite, 
Kipling twice aroused Nationalist comment in 
the House of Commons. In 1911 certain mem- 
bers held that the Fletcher-Kipling History of 
England should be proscribed as a textbook for 
use in the schools because it contained “libtos 
on the Irish race.” The President of the Board 
of Education declined to take the action sug- 
gested, and in 1912 Sir Rufus Isaacs, the 
Attorney-General, refused before Parliament to 
prosecute Kipling for sedition because of his 
verses entitled “Ulster.” At an Amti-Home 
Rule demonstration on Tunbridge Wells Com- 
mon in May, 1914, Kifding was the principal 
speaker, ana in the same month he contributed 
a sonn^ to the first issue of the Covenanter, 
the organ of the League of British Covenanters. 
His attitude on woman suffrage, certainly on 
the militant variety, was dedai^ in 1011 by a 
poem which, with iti refrain of ‘The female at 
the species is more deadly than the male^” era- 
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ated a great stir. At the time of England’s 
entrance into the European War in 1914 Kip- 
ling’s poem “For All we Have and Are” com- 
pared favorably with other verse produced by 
the occasion. Early in 1915 it was announced 
that Kipling would write marching songs for 
the soldiers, to be set to old English tunes. A 
war story, Swept and Oamiahed, which appeared 
in the Century magazine, was highly praised. 

Bibliography. J. M. Barrie, “A&. Kipling’s 
Short Stories,” in Contemporary Rev%&o (Lon- 
don, 1891); Edmund Gosse, QueBiione at Issue 
{ ib., 1893 ) ; F L. Knowles, A Kiphng Primer 
(Boston, 1899); Richard Le Gallienne, Rud- 
yard Kipling: A Criticism (New York, 1900), 
not wholly sympathetic, but interesting, and 
containing a bibliography with much informa- 
tion; William Archer, “Mr. Kipling’s Stories,” 
in Poets of the Younger Generation (London, 
1902) ; “Bibliography of Kipling to 1903,” in 
English Illustrated Magamne (new series, vol 
XXX, ib, 1904) ; P. E More, “Kipling,” in 8hel- 
hume Essays (2d senes, New York. 1005); W. 
A Young, Dictionary of the Characters and 
Scenes in the Stories and Poems of Uudyard 
Kiphng, 1886-^1911 (ib., 1911), Ralph Durand, 
Handbook to the Poetry of Rudyard Ktpling 
(ib., 1914) ; R. T. Hopkins, Rudyard Kipling: 
A Surv ey of his lAterary Art (London, 1914). 

XIPTEB (probably from Scotch lip, lutting 
point, hook, a variant of cop, Ger. Kopf, head, 
in allusion to the projecting gristle on the 
lower jaw of a male salmon amr spawning; 
less probably frmn kip, hide of a young beast, 
from ME. kip, Icel. kippa, to snatch, Dutch 
kippen, to snatch, hatch). Originally, in Scot- 
land, a salmon after the spawning period; but 
as fish at this time are not good for food if 
fresh, they are usually split open, salted, and 
dried, hence kipper or kippered salmon came to 
be generally used to denote smoked or pickled 
salmon, llie transfer of this process to the 
herring caused the term to mean, in England, 
and especially about Yarmouth, the headquarters 
of the herring fishery, a herring so treated. 

KIPTGHAX, k4p-ch&k^ or KAPTCHAK. 
A Mongol khanate, better known as the King- 
dom of the Golden Horde, ruled by the suc- 
cessors of Genghis Khan (died 1227), At the 
time of its greatest expansion it extended from 
the Dnieper in Europe far into Ontral Asia. 
Its capita, Sarai, founded in 1242, was situated 
on the Volga near the modem Tsariti^. It 
was plundered by l^mur in 1395. In the course 
of tune the Elingdom of the Golden Horde split 
up into independent khanates, which fell one 
by one into the power of the Russians. See 
CSoLDEN Horde. 

KIRBY, k&r^l, William (1759-1850). An 
English entomologist, born at Witnesham HaU, 
Su&lk. He graduate from Gonville and Gains 
Goll^, Cambridge (B.A., 1781; M.A., 1816), 
and, having been ordained, obtained the living of 
Barham, Suffolk, where he spent his life. One of 
the first fellows of the Linnean Society, to whose 
Transactions he made many important contribu- 
tions, he became famous for his entomol<^cal 
writings, of whiidi the most notable are a mono- 
graph on English bees; Monographia Apium 
Angliw (2 vola, 1802) ; Introduction to BnUh 
mology (1825-26), with William Spence; and 
<me ox the Bridgewater Treatises, The History, 
Habits, and Instincts of Animals (1835). In 
1837 he was elected honorary president of the 
Entomological Society of Ismon. 


KTBBY, kei^I, William (1817-1906). A 
Canadian author, bora at Eangston-upon-Hull, 
England. He came to Canada with his parents 
in 1832. Settling at Niagara, Ontario, in 1839 
he conducted the Niagara Had for 20 years 
and was collector of customs there from 1871 
to his retirement in 1895 Kirby was the 
author of the best Canadian historical romance 
yet written, Le Chien d'Or, or The Golden Dog 
(1877; new ed., Boston, 1896). The romance 
takes its name from a tablet on the facade of 
a building in Quebec, representing a couchant 
dog gnawing the thigh bone of a man, and deals 
with the great struggle of the French to hold 
the Canadas against the English. Besides other 
prose works, Kirby also published U, E, ( 1859 ) , 
an epic poem in Spenserian stanzas depicting in- 
cident and character in the times of the United 
Empire Loyalists, and Canadian Idylls (new 
ed., 1894). Consult T O. Marquis, “English- 
Canadian Literature,” in Canada and its Prov- 
inces, vol. vi (Toronto, 1914) See also Catta- 
Di AN L iterature. 

KIRCHBACH, k6rK^&G, Hugo Ewald, 
Count (1809-87) . A German soldier, bora at 
Neumarkt, Silesia. In 1826 be enWed the 
Prussian infantry service as an ensign, distin- 
guished himself during the campaign of 1866 by 
his successes at Nachod, Skalitz, and Schwein- 
sehiidel, and in 1870 was appoint^ general com- 
manding the Fifth Army Corps. In the Franco- 
PruBSian War he played an important part, par- 
ticularly at Weissenburg, Wdrth, Sedan, and in 
the siege of Paris, when he repulsed the French 
at the last great sortie of Jan. 19, 1871 He 
retired from the army in 1880 and was ennobled 
in the same year. 

KIRCHBACH, Wolfgang (1857-1906). A 
German poet and critic. He was bora in Lon- 
don, but was educated at Dresden and Leipzig, 
studying music first and then history and phi- 
losophy. In 1888 he settled in Dresden, where 
he was editor of the Magazin fur Litteratur des 
In- und Auslandes. From 1896 he resided in 
Berlin. He was one of the beginners in the 
literary movement called Das jfingste Deutsch- 
land, largely influenced by foreign literature. 
Among his works may be mentioned: Salvator 
Rosa (1880), a novel; Die letzten Menschen 
(1889), a drama; Das Leben auf der Walze 
(1892; 20th ed., 1907), a novel; Die Lieder vom 
Zweirad (1900) Consult A. Stoessel’s article 
in Nor d und SOd (Breslau, 1895) 

B3RCHENTAG1, k6rK^en-t&o, Evangelischer 
(Ger., evangelical church day) An association 
of ministers and laymen of the Lutheran. Ger- 
man Reformed, United Evangelical, and Mora- 
vian churches in Germany, for the promotion of 
the interests of religion, without reference to 
their denominational differences. The first meet- 
ing took place in 1848, at Wittenberg, in the 
church to which Luther affixed his theses. Sub- 
sequent meetings were held, at first annually, 
later at irr^g^r intervals, till 1872. The 
strict Lutherans never joined the movement; 
Hengs^berg, Stahl, and their followers with- 
drew in 1857, and same years later Lipsius, 
Schenkel, and their group. No conferences have 
be en held sifl^ 1872. 

KLbOMJuQlk^rK^r, Athanasiub (1601-80). 
A Roman Catholic scholar. He was born at 
Geisa, near Fulda, May 2, 1601, became a Jesuit 
(|618), and professor of mathematics, philos- 
ophj^ and Oriental languages at the University 
of Wfirzburg. In 1685 he fled from the disor- 
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ders of the Thirty Tearg’ War to France and 
spent two years in the Jesuits’ college at Avi* 
gnon in the study of antiquities. He was pre- 
paring to return to Austria as professor of 
mathematics at Vienna when he received an 
order to repair to Roane and obeyed. In 1637 
he accompanied Cardinal Frederick of Saxony to 
Malta and was received with great honor by the 
Knights of St. John. For eight years he was 
professor of the Goll^ium Romanum at Rome, 
and then, without a professorship, continued his 
archeological studies. He died in Rome, Nov. 

28, 1680 He collected a splendid museum of 
antiquities, which he left to the Roman College. 

He was a man of extensive and varied erudition 
and a copious writer, his works written in 
Rome occupying 44 folio volumes. Of his works 
the most important are* Prodromua Ooptus 8%ve 
jEgyptiacua (1636) ; (Edtpua ^gypttacua (1652- 
55) ; Mundus Suhterraneus (1664) ; China Ulus- 
traia (1667); Latium (1671), with maps and 
figures Consult his Life by Behlan (Hoiligeu- 
stadt, 1 874) and Brisehar (WUrzburg, 1876). 

KIBCHHOFF, kdrK^df, Alfred (1838- 
1006). A German g<*ographer, born at Erfurt. 

He was educated at J^ona and Bonn, from 1871 to 
1873 was lecturer on geography at the Kriegs- 
akadcmie of Berlin, and in the latter year was 
appointed to the chair of gcHigraphy in the 
University of Halle In 1904 he retired. His 
writings include Schulbotanik (18G5); Pflan- 
zen- und Tierverhreitunq (1890) . WiMcn 

ron der Erde (1886-93), AIcnschen und Erde 
(1901) ; Schul geographic (20th ed , 1908) ; Erd- 
kunde far SchuJen (2 parts, 17th ed , 1912-13). 

KIBCHHOFF, Gustav Robert (1824-87). 

A German physicist, born at Koiiigsberg Tie 
studied natural philosophy and matliematics 
at the University of Konigsbcrg In 1850 he 
became professor of physics at Breslau, in 1854 
at Heidelberg, and from 1875 until his death 
filled the chair of physics at the University of 
Berlin. His researches in thermodynamics and 
in several other branchf*s of physical science 
have been of great value. For example, a widely 
known theorem, referred to as ‘^Kirchhoff’s equa- 
tion," ^ows how the change of the vapor pres- 
sures of mixtures with the temperature is influ- 
enced by the heat evolved or absorbed when the 
given mixture is first formed from its compo- 
nents. But KirchhoflT’s principal achievement 
was the discovery, jointly with Bunsen, of the 
spectroscope. The discovery was perfected in 
1859 and was published under the title Unter- 
suohungen ilher das Sonnenspektrum und die 
Spektren der chemischen Elemente Kirchhofl’s 
Qesammelte Ahhandlungen were published in 
1882 a nd 189 1. 

KIBCHHOFF, kirK^flf, Johann Wilhelac 
Adolf (1826-1908). An eminent German clasm- 
cal scholar, bom at Berlin. He was professor 
in the University of Berlin from 1865 till his 
death. Kirchhoff’s scientific studies covered a 
wide range in linguistics, antiquities, and Greek 
epigraphy. In each field his work was distin- 
guished. Of his very numerous publications the 
most important are: Umhnsche Sprachdenk- 
maler ( 1849-51 ) ; Die Stadtrecht von Bantia 
(1853) ; Eunptdea (1855), the fir^critical edi- 
Uon based on a careful collation of all the manu- 
scripts; Die homerisdhe Odyssee und ihre Eni- 
stehwng (1859); Die Composition der Odyssee 
(18^); Veher die Entstehungszeit des herodo- 
Hsohen Cfesohiohisicerkes (2d ed., 1878) ; 8tu- 
dien eur OesoMchte des gneohisehen Alphabets 


(4th ed., 1887), the most important work on 
the subject; Thucydides und sein Urkundenma- 
tenal (1895). His works further include many 
monographs on Athenian financial administra- 
tion, Greek literature, etc. He edited Tlotinus 
(1856), ^schylus (1880), the Pseudo-Xeno- 
phontic Respuhlica Atheniensium (3d ed., 1889), 
etc. He was editor of the Christian inscriptions 
in the fourth volume of the Corpus insenp 
tionum Orwearum (1859) and of the Corpus 
Inscnptionum Attioarum, vols. i ai\^ iv (Berlin, 
1873- ) , and was an editor of Hermes 
(1866-81). 

KmCHHANH, kdrK^mAn, Julius von 
(1802-84) A German jurist and philosopher, 
bom near Merseburg. He was educated at 
Leipzig and Halle. In 1846 he was made state’s 
attorney in the Criminal Court of Berlin and 
two years afterward was chosen to the Prussian 
National Assembly, where he played a prominent 
part as a member of the left centre. He was 
soon made vice president of the Court of Ap- 
peals at Ratibor From 1871 to 1876 he was a 
member of the German Reichstag He first 
attracted attention as a philosopher by his 
broehure Die Wertlosigkeit der Jvrtsprudmz als 
Wissenschaft (1848). His other philosophical 
writings include: Ueber Unsterblichkeit (1865); 
Aesthetik auf realistischer Grundlage (1868); 
translations of and comments on parts of Aris- 
totle, Bacon, Grotius, Hume, Leibnitz, and Spi- 
noza: and a remarkable edition of Kant in the 
Philosophische Bibliothek, edited by him (1868 
et seq.), and of Hobbes, De Cive (1873). His 
philosophy was an attempt to mediate l^twcen 
icalism and idealism Consult Lasson and 
Meineke, Julius von Kirchmann als PhUosoph 
( Halle , 1885). 

KCBCHNI^, kdrK^ncr, Theodor (1824-1903). 
A German composer, bora at Neukirchen, Sax- 
ony. From 1838 to 1842 he studied in Ijeipzig 
under J. Knorr (piano) and K F. Becker (or- 
gan and theory). He subsequently was a pupil 
of J Schneider in Dresden and of the Leipzig 
Conservatory for a short time, becoming in 1843 
organist at Winterthur. From 1862 to 1872 he 
was a teacher in the music school at Zurich, 
then became director of the Wiirzburg (Conserva- 
tory (1873-75), and finally in 1890 settled in 
Hamburg. Schumann and Mendelssohn were his 
friends, and Kirchner was especially influenced 
by the former’s music. His compositions are 
mostly for the piano, and his preludes, caprices, 
and noc turnes are charming 

KEBGHWEY, George Washington (1855- 
) An American legal scholar, born at 
Detroit, Mich. In 1879 he graduated from Yale 
University, in 1882 was admitted to the bar, 
and for 10 years practiced law at Albany, N. Y. 
He was professor of law in ITnion University, 
and dean of the Albany Law School (1889-91) ; 
and in Columbia University professor of law 
(1891-1901), dean of the School of Law (1901- 
10), and Kent professor of law after 1902 Pro- 
fessor Kirch wey was a pioneer in the introduc- 
tion of the case method of studying law. In 
1912 he had an important part in the organiza- 
tion of the Progressive party. He becrae an 
associate editor of the American Journal of In- 
lernational Law^ president of the New York 
Sociel^ of Crim^id Law and Sociology, and a 
commissioner on prison reform for the State of 
New York. In 1915 he d^ivered the Clark 
memorial lectures at Amherst Ckillege, on '^The 
Relation of Law and L^slation to Social Con* 
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troL” He edited HtstoruxU Manuacnptg, State 
of New York (1887-89), had charge of the law 
department of the New International Enot- 
OLOPiEDiA, and published Readmga %n the Law 
of Real Property (1900) and Select Cases and 
Other Authonties on the Law of Mortgage (3 
p arts, 1 900-09). 

KIBGHIZ, k6r-g62/, or Ejbohiz-Kazaks. The 
chief part of the Central Asiatic group of Turko- 
Tataric (Mongolian) peoples. They number, 
altogether, some 3,000,000, ranging over the 
great steppe and marshy area from the borders 
of European Russia to those of western China, 
northward beyond the Sir-Darya. The ancient 
division of the Kirghiz into hordes is still re- 
tained. The Great Horde has its habitat partly 
in Russian and partlv in Chinese territory in the 
Yarkand-Tashkent-Alatau region ; the Middle 
Horde, or Siberian Kirghiz, chiefly in the Bal- 
kash-lrtish-Tobol region; the Little Horde, in 
ihe steppes north of the Aral and Caspian seas, 
to the west of the Middle Horde. To the Little 
Horde belo^ the Kirghiz of the Volga-Ural 
steppes in &r<^>ean Russia, who for the last 
century have wandered over that oountiy. The 
Kirghiz are for the most part characteristically 
a nomadic, tent-dwelling people, living hy their 
flocks and herds, though recently some of them 
(eg., a part of the Little Horde) have taken 
somewhat to agriculture. By language the Kir- 
ghiz belong to the Turkish stock, and the folk 
literature of the various hordes evidences no 
little poetical spirit and a marked sense of hu- 
mor. They preserve some of the old characters 
of the Turko-Tataric race, and beneath the creed 
of Islam, which so many of them have acceptt'd, 
the more ancient Shamanism is often scarcely 
liidden Some few of the western Kirghiz are 
Buddhists. The Kara-Kirghiz (black Kirghiz) 
of the Thian Shan region between the Lake of 
Issik Kul and the Kuen-lun Mountains, who 
number some 3.')0,000, are knoivn to the Russians 
as Diko-kamenijc Kiigisi (wild mountain Kir- 
ghiz), and have a less favorable reputation than 
some of the other sections of this widely dis- 
tributed people. Their language is thought to 
be more archaic, their folk poetry more siii 
generis, while they liave also retained more per- 
fectly some of the ancient customs and beliefs 
of the stock. The name Kirghiz has often been 
loosely employed in the sense of *nomad,’ and 
not all of the tribes and fractions of trilics 
thus denominated are of Turko-Tataric ancestry. 
The Kirghiz also possess, in all probability, not 
a little Aryan and other non-Mongolian blood, 
llie Kara-Kirghiz are, perhaps, the most Mon- 
golian of all, representing best the Turko-Tataric 
type of the milieu of Turkestan — ^brachycephalic, 
m^ium-statured (or a little taller), and of 
somewhat darker complexion. 

Bibliography. Brides the Russian studies 
of Grodekow (1889), Kharuzin (1889-9.5), etc., 
reference may be made to Seeland, “Lea Kirghis,*' 
in the Revue d* Anthropologic (Paris, 1886), 
which summarizes a go^ deal of the Russian 
literature on the subject; also to Shaw, Vistts 
to JSijyh Tartary (London, 1871 ) ; Vamb6ry, Die 
primitive Kultur des turko-tatanschen Volkes 
(Leipzig, 1879); Hellwald, Oentralasien (ib., 
1880): Vambdry, Das TUrkenvolk (ib, 1885); 
Jules Brocherel, “The Kirghiz," in Scottish Oeo- 
graphioal Magazine, vol. xviii (Edinburgh, 1902) ; 
Ridiard Karutz, Unter Kirgiaen und Twrkmenen, 
aus dem Leben der Steppe (Leipzig, 1011), con- 
taining a bibliography. 


KTKITXTTBA, k6-riiai-taft, or CTTBILIilTSiL 
See Ctbillic Alphabet. 

XIBIN, kArfln^ (Chin. Ki-lin, lucky forest). 
The central one of the three provinces of Man- 
churia, bounded on the north by the Sungari 
River, on the east by the Usuri and the Russian 
Maritime Province, on the south by Chosen and 
the Province of Shengking, and on the west by 
the Sunrari. Area, 115,0^ square miles (Map: 
China, N 3 ) . It consists of two parts — a prairie 
or level part lying within the loop of the Sun- 
gari, and a mounteinous part. The chief moun- 
tain is the Shan-a-lm (otherwise known as the 
Ch’ang Peh Shan, or Ever- White Mountain) 
with peaks from 8000 to 10,000 feet high and 
covert with snow. In general the trend of the 
ranges in this mountainous part is from north- 
east to southwest, as in China proper The chief 
rivers are the Sungari, the Hurka, and the 
Usuri. The first of these is the most important. 
It rises on the northwest side of the Shan-a-lin, 
flows north by west, receives many tributaries, 
passes the city of Kirin, then west to about lat. 
44" 30' N., where it enters Mongolia and takes 
a northwest direction, passes Petuna, where it 
receives the Nonni, flows east and finally north- 
east, tending to north until it reaches the Amur. 
The Usuri River, in lat 44* N., long 131® E, 
receives numerous tributaries and after a course 
of 500 miles also joins the Amur. The Hurka 
River, not far from the source of the Sungari, 
takes a northerly direction past Nmguta, receives 
two important tributaries from the west, and 
joins the Sungari at the citv of Sansing (which 
lies on the south bank of the Sungari, east bank 
of the Hurka, and southwest bank of the Kiing- 
ho, which here joins the others). From Petuna 
east the country is a level plain, broken with 
insignificant undulations, cultivated in the vicin- 
ity of the villages, but elsewhere covered with a 
sea of waving toll grass. 

The soil of the province is fertile, the chief 
products are pulse, millet, maize, barley, po- 
tatoes, and the poppy. Tigers al^und in the 
mountoinous part, and black bears, wild boars, 
panthers, and polecats are numerous, eagles are 
also found, and the game includes pheasants, 
partridges, quails, and grouse The population 
of Kirin Province is estimated at 2,060,700 The 
city of Kirin (qv.) is the capital; pop., about 
80,000. Sansing (qv.) is an open port. Other 
treaty ports are Harbin (q.v.), Hunchun (pop., 
3700), Lungchingtsun (pop, 600), and Sui- 
fenho ( pop., 2000 ). The total trade of Hunchun 
in 1912 amount^ to 766,798 taels, of Lung- 
chingtsun 472,381 taels, and of Suife^o 22,276,- 
587 taels. (See Manchubia.) 'The province on 
the north is called Tsitsihar, or in Chinese Hei- 
lu ngkia ng, or Black Dragon River. 

EIBIH. The capital of the province of the 
same name in Manchuria, beautifully situated 
at the foot of hills and on the Sungari River, 
about 250 miles west of Vladivostok (Map: 
China, N 3). The chief article of trade is 
tobacco, rais^ in that r^on and exported to 
China. Timber and furs are important. There 
are many squares beautifully ornamented with 
flowers in pots. The streeto are paved With 
wood blocks; wood is abundant and cheap, 
and boats and small junks are built here. 
There is a large lumber trade. Kirin is called 
by the Chinese Oh’uen Chang (navy yard). Sil- 
ver is minted, and there are powder works and 
an arsenal. The population is variously esti- 
mated at 80,000 to 120,000. 
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KIB IBT, See Cabibi. 

BUBTCT, k^rg^. A town of Japan. See 
Kibyu 

lOBJATH-SEPHEB, kgr'j&th-sS'fgr Ac- 
cording to Josh. XY. 15 (Judg. i 11), the older 
name of a Canaanitish town, which the TTebrews 
called Debir. It was located in the hill country 
of Judah. An attempt has been made to identify 
it with the modern el-Dhabanyeh, four or fl\e 
hours southwest of Hebron, but there are serious 
objections to this identification. Kirjath- 
Sepher, explained as n Hebrew name, would seem 
to mean ‘book-city * It has therefore been claimed 
that the city contained the public records of 
the Canaaiiites or of earlier history or was the 
location of a great libiary The analogy of 
Sippara in Ba%lonia, which seems to mean 
‘book- (city),* has been quoted, and there is 
nothing impossible in a Judvan town having 
had a library of some sort in connection with 
its sanctuary long before the Hebrew invasion. 
But old manusciipts of the Grc<‘k version give 
the second pait of the name as SophoTy and this 
is in harmony witli the Egyptian shu-pa-ra, 
which corieaponds to Hebrew Sopher, and would 
give the meaning ‘town of the Scribe * The city 
is said to have bc.*en inhabited by the Anakim 
(Josh XI 21) and to have been the scut of a 
king (x. 39; xii. 13) before it was conquered by 
Othniel (Judg i 23; of. Josh xv. 17) or Joshua 
( Josh. X 38 f . ) . It was included among the 
cities of refuge (Josh xxi 25). Consult W 
Max Miiller, .laieti und Europa (Tjeipzig, 1893) , 
G. F. Moore, The Book of Judges (New York, 
1895) , T. K. Cheyne, in Encgelopoedta Bthhra, 
yol. 11 (lb, 1901); Eduard Meyer, Dte J^rael- 
tten und ihre Eachharstamme (Halle, 1906). 

KIBK, ki^rk, Edward Norris (1802-74). An 
American Congregational clergi’man He was 
born in New York (^ity, Aug 14, 1802, graduated 
at Princeton in 1820, and, after studying law 
for 18 months, entered the theological school at 
the same place, graduating in 1825 He was em- 
ployed for some time as an agent of the Ameri- 
can Board of (Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions and in 1828 became pastor of a newly or- 
ganized Presbyterian church in Albany, N. Y. 
In 1839 he b^ame secretary of the American 
and Foreign Evangelical Society; in 1842, pas- 
tor of the newly organized Mount Vernon Con- 
gregational Church in Boston, w^here he prench<»d 
until 1871, when ill health compelled him to re- 
tire from active service In 1856 he visited 
Paris, as an agent of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, to establish Protestant worship 
there. His stvle of preaching was fervent and 
pungent, and he was unusually successful in de- 
veloping and directing revivals. He published 
Memorial of Dr Chester (1829), Canon of Holy 
ScnpUires (1862), and two volumes of Sermons 
(1840, 1860). He died March 27, 1874. Con- 
sult D O. Mears, Life of Edieard Norms Kirk 
( Boston , 1877) 

XIBK, Etjjsn Warnicr Otney (1842- ). 

An American novelist, sometimes writing under 
the pen name Henry Hayes, bom at Southing- 
ton, Conn., the daughter of Jesse Olney the 
geographer She was married in 1879 to John 
Foster Kirk (q.y.), and settled in Germantown, 
Pa. Her noyels, which deal chiefly with East- 
ern American life, include: Love in Idleness 
(1876); Through Windtng Ways (1880), A 
Lesson in Love (1883) ; A Midsummer Madness 
(1884); The Story of Margaret Kent (1886), 
Sons and Daughters (1887) ; A Daughter of Eve 


(1889); Wolford (1890); Ciphers (1891); 
Matdens Choostng (1892); The Story of Law- 
rence Garth (1895); A Revolutionary Love 
Story (1898); Dorothy Deane (1899): Dorothy 
and her Frvends (1900); Our Lady Vamty 
(1901) , A Remedy for Love (1902) ; The Apol- 
ogy of AyUffe (1904); Marcia (1907). 

KIBX, John Foster (1824-1904) An Amer- 
ican bibliographer and historian, born at Fred- 
ericton, N. B. He was educated at Halifax 
and (^ebec, came in 1842 to Boston, and was 
secretary of the historian W. H. I^rescott from 
1847 to 1859, accompanying him to Europe. 
At that time and afterward he contributed fre- 
quently to the North Amerwan Review and the 
Atlantic Monthly From 1870 to 1886 he edited 
LippincotVs Magazine and from 1885 to 1888 
lectured on European history in the Uniyersity 
of Pennsylvania He wrote a History of Charles 
the Bold (3 vols., 1863-68), edited the Works 
of W. H. Prescott (1870-74), and compiled a 
supplement to Allibone's Dictionary of Authors 
(1891). 

XIBK^RTDE, Thomas St(«t (1809-83). 
An American neurologist, bora in Morrisville, 
Bucks Co, Pa He graduated from the medical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1832 and became in the same year resident phy- 
sician to the Friends* Asylum for the Insane at 
Frankfort In 1833 he was appointed to the 
ward for the insane in the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. Upon the establishment 
of the New Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane he was made its first superintendent. He 
raised more than $350,000 for a hospital for 
male patients, which was completed in 1859. He 
was the first physician in the country to place 
the sexes in separate institutions and in his 
annual reports made many suggestions for the 
improvement of hospital construction and or^n- 
i/ation. He published. Rules and RegulaUons 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane 
(18.50) The Construetion, Organization, and 
General Management of Hospitals for the In- 
sane (1854) , Appeal for the Insane (1854). 

KIBKBY KENDAL. See Kendal 

KIBKBY-LUNN, kPrk'bl-liin', Louisa 
(1873- ). A noted English dramatic con- 

tralto, liora at Manchester. She began her vocal 
studies vith the organist Dr Greenwood, and in 
1893 entered the Royal College of Music, where 
she completed her training under Albert Visetti. 
\Miile still a pupil, she made her d4bat at 
Drill y Lane as Margaret in Schumann’s Geno- 
veva In 1897-99 she was a member of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. For two years after her 
marriage to W. J. K. Pearson, in 1899, she ap- 
peared only on the concert platform, but in 1901 
she returned to the stage The following year 
she sang at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where her Ortrud and Bran^dlne created a par- 
ticularly deep impression. In 1904 she sang 
the rftle of Kundry m Savage's production in 
English of Parsifal. During the seasons of 1906 
08 she was again at the Metropolitan Dunng 
the years 1912-14 she made a tour of Austra- 
la sia a nd New Zealand. 

KTBKCALDY, kSr-kft^dl. A seaport and mar- 
ket town in Fifeshire, l^tland, on the Firth of 
Forth, 15 miles north of Edinburgh (Map* Scot- 
land, E 3). Its industries are flourishing and 
owe prosperity to the abundance of water power; 
they include the spinning of flax, tow, and jute, 
the bleaching and weavuig of Ihieii yarns, me- 
chanical and marine engineering, iron founding, 
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and the manufacture of oilcloth and wax cloth 
(linoleum) , nets, leather, pottery, flour, and beer. 
Ilie manufacture of oilcloth was beg^ at Kirk> 
oaldy in 1847 and was for a time a monopoly. 
Its ^rbor and web4ock accommodations are 
commodious; it has an important coasting trade 
and direct export trade with the United States, 
which IS represented by a consular agent. Its 
chief exports are coal, coke, and patent fuel; 
its imports, timber, paper-making materials, 
cottons^, flaxseed, flax, stone, cor^ etc. With 
its suburbia it extends for nearly 4 miles and is 
called the “lang town.” It has several flne 
churches, a town hall, public library, and me- 
morial hall to Adam Smith, who was bom here. 
Kirkcaldy is mentioned as early as 1176 and 
was created a royal burgh in 1450. Pop., 1901, 
34,070; 1911. 39,601. 

XIBKCALBY OF GBANOE, Sib William 
(c.l620~73). A Scottish politician. He assisted 
in the murder of Cardinal Beaton at St. An- 
drews in 1540, was captured by the French in 
1547 and imprisoned in Normandy until 1550, 
and he then served as the secret agent of Ed- 
ward VI. After the accession of Mary to the 
English throne he took up arms for the ELing of 
France. In 1557 he was allowed to return to 
Scotland, where he became one of the best known 
Protestant leaders. He was concerned in the 
murder of Rizzio, contributed to the Queen’s 
defeat at Langside, but later took up Mary’s 
cause. He was denounced by John Knox, who 
had been his friend, as a “murderer and ihroat 
cutter.” The Regent Morton with the aid of 
English troops captured Kirkcaldy in his forti- 
fled castle, and he was subsequently hanged 

KntXCUDBBIGHTSHIBE, k5r-k55a)r!-sh5r. 
A county of southwest Scotland, bounded north 
and northeast by the counties of Ayr and Dum- 
fries, east and south by the Solway Firth and 
west by the (Jounty of Wigton (Mam Scotland, 
D 4). Area, 899 square miles. The land is 
chiefly given to oats and grass for pasture. 
Great attention is paid to the rearing of cattle. 
The county produces much granite. Principal 
towns, Kirkcudbright (the county town), Max- 
welltown, Castle I^uglas, and Dalbeattie. Pop., 
1901, 30,383: 1911, 38,367. 

XIBKOIAIiE CAVE. A locality in York- 
shire, England, famous for fossil mammals. The 
cave, discovered in 1821, was described by Buck- 
land in his ReliquuB Muvtanw. The remains 
of the rhinoceros, tiger, bear, hyena, and of 
many other animals long since extinct in En^ 
land have been found in the stalagmitic deposit 
li ning t he floor See Cave. 

KIBKE, k5rk, Sm David (1596-^1656). An 
English adventurer, bom at Dieppe, France. His 
father, Qervase Kirke, a wine dealer, return^ 
to England on account of the religious wars in 
France and became one of the ‘^merchant adven- 
turers” of London. He was associated with Sir 
William Alexander in a project to capture New 
France and settle Nova Scotia. The exclusive 
right to the fur trade was given to them, and 
letters of marque to pr^ upon French commerce 
were issued. In 1627 three privateers were 
fitted out under the command of David Kirke 
and his brothers Lewis and Thomas. These 
made a demonstration before Quebec and cap- 
tured about 20 Frendi ships filled with settiers 
and supplies for the relief of the colony. In 
1629, with a larger fleet, he captured another 
French vessel and forced (^mplain to surrender 
Quebec. Charles 1, however, had made peace 


with France and gave back the conquests, thoUCT 
Kirke was knighted for his services. In 1637 
Kirke received a grant of all Newfoun^nd, 
which had been atendoned by Lord Baltimore, 
and removed there to develop the fisheries. 
After the execution of Charles I the |^ant was 
revoked by the Council. By the assistance of 
Cla 3 rpole, Cromwell’s son-in-law, Kirke regained 
part of the grant. Consult Henry Kirke, First 
E nglish Conquest of Canada (London, 1871). 

KIBKE, Edmund. See Gilmobe. James 
Roberts 

KIBKE, Percy (c.1646-91). An English sol- 
dier. He was an ensign in the army by 1666, 
seven years afterward was with the Duke of 
Monmouth in France, and by 1680 was colonel 
of the Second Tanker Regiment, enlisted in 
London largely by himself. He was Governor 
of Tangier (1682-84) and on its evacuation re- 
turned to England with his soldiers, whom, as 
brigadier general, he led at the battle of S^^- 
moor (1685). He became notorious for his 
hanging of Monmouth sympathizers and his 
troops were called, from their badge, Kirke’s 
Lambs. In the revolution of 1088 he supported 
William III, who made him a major general, 
and the following year he was sent to the relief 
of Londonderry, of which he was made Gover- 
nor. He upheld the Orange standard also at 
the battle of the Boyne and the siege of Lim- 
erick and was made lieutenant general in 1600. 
In 1691 he died in Brussels, having been sent to 
carry on a campaign in Flanders. 

KIB KE ^S LA MBS. See Ktbke, Percy. 

KIBKIETCIIiIiOCH, kerk’In-tinOE. A mu- 
nicipal and police burgh and market town in 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland, on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, 7 miles northeast of Glasgow (Map: 
Scotland, D 4). It manufactures chemicals, 
muslin, print, and bleached goods, lumber and 
machinery; there are coal and iron mines near 
by. The town owns the water supply. The 
burgh had its origin in a fort on Antoninus’ 
Wall, called Caerpentulach (the fort at the end 
of the ridge), of which the present name is 
supposed to be a corruption It liecame a burgh 
of barony in 1170 under William the Lion. 
Pop, 1901. 10,502; 1911, 11,932 

KIBK-KILISSEH, k5rk’-keT4-s2l^ (the forty 
churches) A town of European Turkey, in the 
Vilayet of Edimeh ( Adrianople), in an agricul- 
tural district, 35 miles east-northeast of Adrian- 
ople (Map: Balkan Peninsula, F 4). It is a 
(hief point on the route of traffic between Con- 
stantinople and the Balkans There are a num- 
ber of mosques and Greek churches The esti- 
mated population is 16,000, consisting of Bul- 
garians, Turks, Greeks, and Jews. It was the 
scene of the first important Bulgarian victory 
over the Turks (Oct. 24, 1912) in the Balkan 
War (q.v ) . Ceded by Turkey to the Balkan 
allies in accordance with the Treaty of London 
(May 30, 1913), it was easily reoccupied by the 
Turlm in the course of the Second Balkan War 
(Juty, 1913) and formally restored to them by 
th e Trq aty of Constantinople (Sept. 29, 1913). 

KIBK^Ain), Caroline Matilda Stansbury 
(1801-64). An American author, bom in New 
York City. She was married in 1827 to Prof. 
William Kirkland, of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y. With her husband she migrated to Michi- 
gan in 1839 and as the results of her pioneer life 
wrote: A Vew Home, Who*ll Follow (1839), 
Forest Life (1842), and Western Clearings 
(1846), publiiAed under the pseudonym Mfs. 
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Mary Clavers In 1842 she returned to New 
York, where she established a boarding school 
and contributed to the magazines. Her chief 
work, besides those already cited, was Holidays 
Abroad, or Europe from the West (1849). Mrs. 
Kirkland’s best book is A New Home, whidi is 
written in the style of Miss Mitford’s Our Vil- 
lage It possesses considerable charm and gives 
a valua ble picture of frontier life. 

KTBKTjAyP, James Hampton (1850- ). 

An American educator lie was bom at Spar- 
tanburg, S G , and graduated (A.B., 1877; AM., 
1878) from Wofford College, where he was after- 
ward tutor in Greek and lAtin for three years 
and professor of Greek and German for two years. 
He then traveled and studied in Europe, receiv- 
ing the degree of Ph.D. from Leipzig in 1885. In 
1886 he was made professor of Latin at Vander- 
bilt University and in 1893 became chancellor of 
that institution. Besides monographs and con- 
tributions to educational peri^icals, he pub- 
lished FItudy of the Anglo-Saaoon Poem Called bif 
Orem “Hie HoUenfahrt Chrxsti** (1885) and 
edited the satires and epistles of Horace (1893) 
He received the degree of LL.D. from the uni- 
versities of North Carolina and Missouri and 
from Wesleyan University and the degree of 
D G L from the University of the South ( 1902) 

KIRKLAND, Joseph (1830-94). An Amer- 
ican novelist, the son of Caroline Matilda Kirk- 
land (q.v ), bora in Geneva, N. Y. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of Michigan, then went with 
his parents to New York, and after 1856 resided 
in Illinois. He served in the (Ivil War and 
was promoted to be major He then engaged in 
coal mining in Illinois and Indiana and used his 
experience for writing fiction on social subjects 
while practicing law in Chicago. Two novels 
of pioneer life in Illinois, Zury, the Meanest 
Man xn Spring County (1887), and The MeVeys 
(1888), are graphic studies Noteworthy, also, 
are The Captain of Company K (1880) and The 
Story of Chicago (2 vols , new ed., 1904). 

KIRKLAND, Samuel (1741-1808). An 
American missionary to the Iroquois Indians, 
bora at Norwich, Conn He studied at Prince- 
ton and received his degree in 1765, though he 
had left college the previous autumn to visit the 
Senecas and learn their language. After living 
among them for a year and a half he was or- 
dained at Lebanon in 1766 and was given a 
commission by the Congregational church as 
missionary to the Indians. He then took up his 
residence among the Oneidas, who occupied a 
central position among the Six Nations and 
whom he considered the noblest of the Iroquois. 
His mission was highly successful, and so great 
did his influence among the Indians become that 
at the outbreak of the Revolution he persuaded 
the Oneidas and Tuscaroras to remain neutral, 
despite the efforts of Sir William Johnson and 
of the other Indian nations to make them join 
the British, and finally when, during the sec- 
ond year of the war, they would remain quiet 
no longer, he prevailed upon them to support 
the Americans. He became an army chaplain, 
served at Fort Schuyler, undertook many dan- 
gerous missions, and was with General Sullivan 
on the Susquehanna in 1779. At the close of 
the war he returned to the Oneidas and in 1793 
founded the Hamilton Oneida Academy at Clin- 
ton, N. Y., an institution for the education of 
American and Indian youth. In 1810 the acad- 
emy was chartered ns Hamilton College (q.v.) 
Kirkland’s letters, loumaJs, and a vindication. 


which he wrote in answer to a complaint from 
the Indians in 1794, contain much valuable in- 
formation oonoerning the Iroquois. Consult 
S. K. Lothrop, “Life of Samuel Kirkland, Mis- 
sionary to the Indians,” in Jared Sparks, Li- 
brary of Amerioan Biography, vol. xxv (N. S, 
B oston , 1848). 

KIRKHAN, kSrk^man, Mabshall Monboe 
(1842-1921). An American authority on rail- 
ways. Bora in Illinois, in 1856 he entered the 
service of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, of whidi he was made vicq^ president in 
1889 His numerous writings are^for the most 
part grouped in a series known as The Science 
of Railways (1894; revised and republished in 
17 vols. and 3 portfolios, 1909 et seq.). The 
titles of the various volumes are: Locomotive, 
Engine Failures, and Motive Power Department, 
Engineer's and Fireman's Handbook; Air Brake 
Its Construction and Working; Shops and Shop 
Practice (2 vols); Cars: Their Construction, 
Handling, and Supervision; Organization of 
Railways, and Financing; Passenger Train Traf- 
fic and Accounts; Freight Traffic; Building arid 
Repairing Railioays; Operating Trains, Elec- 
tricity Applied to Railways; Locomotive Applt- 
ani'cs; Collection of Reienuc, General Accounts 
and Cash; Safeguarding Railway Expenditures, 
Railway Rates and Government Ownership; Lo- 
comotive Portfolio; Car Portfolio; Air Brake 
Portfolio Kirkman wrote also The Romance 
of Gilbert Holmes (1900), Iskander (1003), 
The Alexandrian Novels (3 vols, 1909) , and a 
H istory of Alexander the Great (1913). 

KIRKPATRICK, kerk-pht^rlk, Alexandeb 
Fean CIS (1849- ). An English theologian 

and Old Testament scholar He was bora in 
Lewes, the son of a clergyman, and was edu- 
cated at Haileybury and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which he was assistant tutor in 
1871-82 and junior dean in 1876-82. He was 
Cambridge Whitehall preacher in 1878-80 and 
Lady Margaret preacher in 1882 and 1893, ex- 
amining chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester in 
1878-90 and in 1895-1903 and to the Bishop of 
Rochester in 1890-95, regius professor of He- 
brew and canon of Ely in 1882-1903, and Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity in 1903-06. In 
1906 he b^ame dean of Ely. He was general 
editor for Old Testament and Apocrypha of tlie 
Cambridge Bible and contributed to it commen- 
taries on Samuel (1880-81) and Psalms (5 
vols., 1880-1901) and also published The Di- 
vine Library of the Old Testament (1891) and 
The Doctrine of the Prophets (1892) 

KIR K^ S Ah iTELOPE. See Beni-Isbael. 

KIRKSVILLE, kSrks^vfl A city and the 
county seat of Adair Co., Mo, 203 miles north- 
west of St. Louis, on the Wabash and the Quincy, 
Omaha, and Kansas City railroads (Map: Mis- 
souri, D 1). The city is the commercial centre 
for a fertile agricultural district, has coal mines, 
and manufactories of shoes It has a fine court- 
house, a government building, and a State nor- 
mal sdiool. It is the seat of the original school 
of osteopathy. Kirksville was first settled in 
1840 and adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment in. 1014. The water works are owned 
and operated by the municipality. Pop., 1900, 
59 66, 1 910, 6347. 

KIRKTON , kSr'ton. See Cbediton. 

KIRKUP, kSrk^fip, Thomas (1844-1912). 
An English economist. He was educated at Ed- 
inburgh Universify and at the imiversiHes of 
Gottingen, Berlin, Tubingen, Geneva, and Paris. 
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He ecrntributed exteneiTdy on Socialiam, Ids- 
tory, and economics to the EncyclopcBdia Bri- 
ianmoa, to Ohamher^a Enoyolopcadui, and to 
other works of reference; he edited many edu- 
cational works and wrote: An Inquiry %nto 8o- 
oiaUam (1887; new ed., 1909); History of 8o- 
otaltam (1892; 6th ed., rev , 1913) ; 8outh Afnoa, 
Old and New (1903) ; Progress and the Fiscal 
Problem (1905); Primer of 8ootal%8m (1908). 
Eirkup was regarded as an authority on 
S ocialism 

ElBKWAIiL, kerk^wgl. A municipal and 
police burgh and market town of Scotland, capi- 
tal of the Orkney Islands, on the northeast coast 
of Mainland ( Map : Scotland, F 2 ) . It is the s^t 
of the superior courts of law for Orkney, and its 
harbor accommodates an important shipping 
trade It has an annual fair, libraries, and a 
museum, also regular steam communication with 
Leith, Aberdeen, and Lerwick, the chief town of 
the Shetland Islands. Its chief imports are tim- 
ber and flour, and herring is the principal article 
of export. Its chief building, tiie cathedral of 
St. Magnus, a fine cruciform ( 1138) structure in 
mixed Norman and Gothic, is excellently pre- 
served In the choir of this cathedral service 
is still held. Around it are the rums of the 
King’s castle, and the Bishop’s palace. Pop., 
1901, 3711; 1911, 3810 

EXBKWOOD, kerk^w\Ld, Daniei. (1814-95). 
An American astronomer, bom in Maryland. He 
was a teacher of mathematics in the Academy of 
York Co, Pa, from 1838 to 1843, when he was 
appointed principal of the Lancaster High 
School, where he remained until 1848, resigning 
to accept a position in the Pottsville Academy. 
In 1849 he announced his recently discovered 
analogy between the periods of ro^ition of the 
primary planets In 1851 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Delaware College, and 
in 1854 he was chosen president of the same in- 
stitution He served in this capacity until 1856, 
when he resigned to take the chair of mathe- 
matics in the University of Indiana at Bloom- 
ington. His researches in regard to the nebular 
hypothesis attracted wide attention among sci- 
entific men. His published works include Com- 
ets and Meteors' Their Phenomena in All Ages 
and their Mutual Relations and the Theory of 
their Origin, and a valuable paper on The Neb- 
ular Hypothesis and the Approximate Commen- 
su rdbility o f the Planetary Periods. 

EZBKWOOD, Samuel Jordan (1813-94). 
An American political leader and cabinet officer, 
bom in Harford Co., Md. He was educated in 
the John McLeod Academy at Washington, 
D. C., and in 1835 settled in Hichland Co., 
Ohio, where, after studying law, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1843. His first official 
position was that of prosecuting attorney of 
Richland County (1845-49), and in 1850-51 he 
was a member of the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention. In 1855 he removed to Johnson Co., 
low^ where for a time he devoted himself to 
various manufacturing enterprises. He was 
elected in 1856 to the State Senate and in 1860- 
64, during the Civil War, was Governor. Under 
his supervision 50 regiments of infantry and cav- 
alry were enlisted, and the State’s quota kept 
always more than filled. In 1866 he was elects 
to the United States Senate to fill the unexpired 
term of James Harlan (q.v.), who had resigned 
to enter Lincoln’s cabinet. In 1876-77 he was 
for a third time Governor of Iowa; was again 
United States Senator until March, 1881; and 


from then until April, 1882, when he retired 
from public life, was Secretaiy of the Interior 
in President Garfield’s cabinet. 

KIBIIAlH, kdr-ma^ or KBBMAIT (Lat. 
Caramanta), A southern province of Persia, 
bounded by the provinces of Yezd and EJiorasan 
on the north, Piston and Baluchistan on the 
east, the Gulf of Oman on the south, and Far- 
sistan on the west (Map: Asia, G 5). The area 
is estimated at 65,000 square miles. The north 
and northeast parts are occupied by the Desert 
of Kirman, which forms a part of the great 
central Desert of Lut. The southern portion, 
although mountainous, is equally arid and bar- 
ren, save in narrow valleys and the small tract 
of Nurmanshir. The climate is cold and damp 
in the mountains and hot in the lower parte 
and not generally healthful. Cattle raising is 
extensively pursued, and the camels and goats 
of Kirman breed are celebrated for their long 
hair Cotton, gum, and dates are raised; silk 
and wool weaving and the making of fine shawls 
are the chief occupations. The population, es- 
timated at about 500,000, is largely Persian. 
The capital is Kirman (pop., 60,000). 

KIBMAH, k5r-mftn^ or XEBMAN. The 
capital of the Persian province of the same 
name, situated in a fertile region at an altitude 
of nearly 6000 feet (Map: Asia, G 6). It is 
fortified, has extensive bazars, the remnants of 
its once flourishing trade; also post and tele- 
graph offices, and two mosques, the Masjid i 
Jama (fourt^nth century) and Masjid i Malik 
(eleventh century). It has manufactures of 
silk and woolen goods, especially shawls, car- 
pets, and felts, and has some trade, being a 
centre for several caravan routes. The pop^a- 
tion is estimated at 40,000, consisting of Per- 
sians, Armenians, Hindus, Kurds, and Jews. 

KIBMANSHAH, or XEBMAiarSHAH, 
kfir'm&n'shfi^ An important town of Persia, 
capital of the Province of E^manshah, on a 
small river at an altitude of 5100 feet (Map: 
Asia, Central, B 5). It is 250 miles west-south- 
west of Teheran. Surroimded by half-ruined 
walls, Kirmanshah is noted for its extensive 
bazars, carpets, and horses. In the vicinity are 
larger gardens; opium is produced. The com- 
mercial importence of the town is greatly 
increased by its location between Bagd^ and 
Hamadan. It carries on a good trade in wheat, 
barley, fruit, and gum. About 21 miles from 
Kirmanshah is the ruined city of Behistun 
(q.v.). Population, once estimate at 80,000, is 
il ow ab out 40,000. 

KIB MESS, or KEBltESSE. See Kebmis. 

XIBNBBBGEB, k6m^rK-5r, Johann Phi- 
UFP (1721-83). A German musical theorist, 
bom at Saalfeld, Thuringia. His studies in- 
cluded the violin, organ, and theory, and were 
carried on under J. P. Kellner, H N Gerber, 
Meil, and J. 8. Bach. From 1741 to 1750 he 
was a private teacher in Poland; but on his 
return to Germany in 1751 he be^me a mem- 
ber of the royal band in Berlin, and three years 
later kapellmeister to Princess Amalie, a post 
which he retained till his death. He had many 
distinguished pupils and was famous for his ex- 
tensive musical researches. Most of his some- 
what elaborate theories have been disproved, 
but his best work. Die Kunst des reinen 8atzes 
(1774-76), still retains some interesting mate- 
rial. As a composer, he is unimportant. He 
di ed in Berlin. 

XIB0171CB0, See Kieuxbo. 
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SZaSCH, or XIBSCHWASSEB, kirshW- 
aSr (Ger^ <^erry water). <A liqueur produced 
in the Black Forest and Switzerland and much 
used in Germany. It is made from cherries, 
gathered when quite ripe, freed from their 
stalks, and pounded in a wooden vessel, but 
without breaking the stones. They are then left 
to ferment, and when fermentation has begun, 
the mass is stirred two or three times a day. 
Later the kernels are crushed and added. By 
distillation kirschwasser is obtained. Kirsch- 
wasser is sometimes called cherry brandy, but 
the common cherry brandy is made by mixing 
brandy with the juice of cherries. See Liqueub. 

KIBSCH, Johann Peteb (1861- ). A 

German Catholic Church historian, bom at 
Dippach in Luxemburg. He was educated at 
Luxemburg and in Rome, where in 1888 he be- 
came head of the newly established Historical 
Institute of the GKirresgesellschaft. In 1890 he 
became professor in the University of Fribourg. 
Kirsch revised Hergenrother’s work on Church 
history (1902-09, 1911 et seq.) and with Dre- 
rup, (jrimme, Biichi, De Waal, and Ehrhard cd- 
it<Hl periodicals on Church history, especially of 
Switzerland Among his books are* Dte chriRt- 
Itchcn Kultuagehaude %m Altertum (1893) ; Dte 
Ruckkehr der Papate Urban F. und Qregor XI. 
von Avignon nach Rom (1898) ; Lehre von der 
Gemeinachaft der Hethgen tm chrtatlushen Alter- 
tum (1900); Illuatrterte Geachichte der katho- 
Itachen Ktichc (1903 et seq.), with Luksch; Die 
hetltge Gacxlia (1910). 

KIBSGHNEB, k^rslFner, Ahoisla (1854- 
). An Austrian novelist, bom in Prague 
and favorably known under her pseudonym 
Ossip Schubin, which she borrowed from Turge- 
nev’s novel Helena. Brought up on her par- 
ents’ estate at Lochkov, she afterward spent 
several winters in Bmsscls, Pans, and Rome, 
receiving there, undoubtedly, many inspirations 
for her clever descriptions of artistic Bohemian- 
ism and international fashionable society, which 
are her favorite themes An uncommonly keen 
observer, her great gift for striking characteri- 
zation, frequently seasoned with sarcasm, is es- 
pecially apparent in her delineations of the mili- 
tary and aristocratic circles in Austria. Owing 
to rapid production, her works are of unequal 
merit, the earlier being the best. The more im- 
portant of her novels and stories include: Ehre 
(1882; 7th ed., 1893); Dte Qeachtchie cinev 
Gemea: Dte Oalbrtzzt (1884) ; Unter una (1884, 
4th ed, 1892); Gloria Vtcita (1885, 3d ed., 
1892); Erlachhof (1887), Ea fiel etn Reif in 
der Fruhhnganaoht (4th ed., 1901) ; Aabein, aua 
dem Leben einea Vxrtuoaen ( 1888 , 4th ed., 1901 ) , 
and its sequel, Borxa Lenaky (1889; 3d ed., 
1897), probably her most meritorious work; 
Unhetmitche Geachiohten (1889); O du metn 
Oeaterretch! (1890; 3d ed., 1897); Finis Polo- 
nuE (1893); Toter Fruhltng (1893); Ge- 
brochene Flugel (1894) ; Dte Heimkehr (1897) ; 
Slatotache Ltebe (1900); Maraka (1902); 
fugium Peooatorum (1903); Der Gnadenachuss 
(1905); Der arme Niokt (1906), Prtmavera 
(1908); Miserere nobia (1910). Consult Erich 
Schmidt’s article, in the Deutsche Litteratur- 
zettung (Berlin, 1892). Several have been 
translated into English, including Peterkina: 
The Story of a Dog (1906). 

XXBTLJlND, kSri/land, Jabed Potteb (1793- 
1877). An American ph;^ician and naturalist, 
bom in Wallingford, Conn. In 1816 he com- 
pleted the medical course at Yale, while there 
VoL. Xni.— 18 


having also studied botany under Ives and min- 
eralogy and zoOloc^ under SiUiman. He prac- 
ticed at Durham, C^nn., until the death of his 
wife and daughter, in 1823, and afterward in 
Poland, Ohio; became professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine in the Ohio Medical 
College and in 1837 an assistant on Hie geologi- 
cal survey; and from 1843 to 1864 was profes- 
sor in the Cleveland Medical College, of which 
he was a founder. Kirtland was a skilled taxi- 
dermist and an enthusiastic fruit grower, but 
he 18 best known for his zoological studies He 
discovered parthenogenesis in insects and the 
distinction of sex in the Unionids and made 
valuable researches on Hie fresh-water fishes of 
Ohio. During the Civil War he served as an ex- 
amining surgeon for recruits at Columbus and 
Cleveland. 

KTE TOy, kSi/ton. See Cbediton. 
XIBUMBO, k6-r66mn)6, or XIBOTJMBO 
(Malagasy name). A remarkable picarian bird 
of Madagascar and adjacent islands, of which 
one species exists, conrtituting the genus Lep- 
tosoma and the family Leptosomatidse They 
are roller-like in their appearance and habits, 
have brilliant plumage, espc^oially in the male, 
and are inhabitants of forests See Plate of 
K jnofi bhebb, Motmots, etc. 

KIBWAN, kgr'won, Richard (1733-1812). 
An Irish scientist, bom in Cloughballymore, 
County Galway. He was educated at Poitiers, 
France, and in the Jesuit College at Saint- 
Omer and was called to the Irish bar in 1766, 
but after two years* practice devoted himself 
to the study of the natural sciences and was 
made a member of the Royal Society in 1780 
For a series of papers read before the Royal 
Society he received the CJopley medal in 1782 
and was presented with a gold medal by the 
Royal Dublin Society for obtaining the Leskeyan 
minerals for the sociely’s museum. Besides con- 
tributions on chemistry, mineralogy, and agri- 
culture to the Proceedings of many scientific 
societies, he published: Elements of Mineralogy 
(1784); An Estimate of the Temperatures of 
Different Latitudes (1787); Geological Essays 
(1799); An Essay on the Analysts of Mineral 
Waters (1799); Logick (1807) ; Metaphysical 
Essays (1811). At first an adherent and de- 
fender of the theories of the phlogistic school 
(see Chemistry, History), Kirwan had by 1791 
ad opted the truer views of Lavoisier. 

■KXBYTT, kftr-yiio'. A town of Japan, situ- 
ate in the Prefecture of Gumma, 81 miles by 
rail north-northwest of Tokyo (Map: Japan, F 
5). Its chief product is silk, and there is a 
large satin mill, equipped with French machin- 
er y. P op, est imate a at 35,000. 

Klfl-BECSKB kETL See Becrkerek. 
XISFALUDY, kl8h^f6-lu-dl, EA 1101 .T 
(Charles) (1788-1830). An Hungarian dram- 
atist, younger brother of Sftndor Kisfaludy. He 
was bora at Tdt, Feb. 6, 1788. His first enter- 
prise in literature was the editing of a peri- 
odical, Aurora. After a few years spent in 
military service he took to paintiim, but was un- 
successful. In 1817 he took up bu residence in 
Pest and published in rapid succession a series 
of poems, tales, dramas, and comedies, which 
secured for him the highest popularity as an 
author. His comedies, as The Suitors, The Mur- 
derer, etc., gave humorous scenes from contem- 
porarv Hungarian life. The best of them were 
translated into German by Gadl {Theater der 
Magyaren, Bonn, 18S&0). Of ^ tragedies the 
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best is Irme (1820; Ger. trans. J. Horn- 
y&OBsky, 1868). Ki^aludy founded the peri- 
odical SzefifTodalm SzenUe { Belletristio Be- 
▼iew), which exerted great influence on Hun- 
garian writers. He is considered the founder of 
the modem national drama of Hungary. The 
Kisfaludy Society, so named in honor of the 
brothers, was established in 1836 and has ren- 
dered important services to Hungarian litera- 
ture For Kisfaludy’s life, consult Bflndczi 
(Budapest, 1882), who also edited the seventh 
ed ition of his Works (6 vols, Budapest, 1893). 

KIBFALXTDT, SAndob (Alexandeb) (1772- 
1844). An Hungarian poet, who exercised a 
great influence on the development of tiie lan- 
guage and literature of his native country. He 
was bora at Siimeg, Couniy of Zala, Sept. 27, 
1772; studied at Baab and Pressburg and, after 
serving in several campaigns in the Austrian 
army and passing through a period of captivity 
in Provence, retired to his paternal estate to 
devote himself to literature and farming. The 
first part of his lyrical masterpiece, lixmfy aze- 
relmei (Himfy's Loves; translated into Ger- 
man by M&ilath), which appeared anonymously 
in 1801, was received with unbounded applause. 
It won him the name of the Himgarian Pe- 
trarch On the publication of the second part, 
in 1807, the author threw aside his mask. 
In the same year he published his Reg^k a 
magyar elbtd6h6l (Legends of the Olden Time 
in Hungary: trans. into German by Gafll, Vi- 
enna, 1820, and by F. Machik, Budapest. 1863). 
These are marked by depth of feclii^ and by ele- 
gance and simpliciiy of style. His epic poem 
Qyula Bzerelme (Julius’s love, 1825) was also 
translated mto €rerman by Gebell-Ennsburg 
(Dresden, 1893). Kisfaludy attempted tragedy 
and took Schiller as his model. Some of his 
historical dramas are worthy of mention, eg., 
his Hunyadx Jdnos and Kdn Ldszlo (Ladislas 
the Cumanian). The best edition of his works 
appeared in Budapest, 1892. He died at Sflmeg, 
Oct. 28, 1844. 

KISH, Dyn asty of. See Babylonia, History. 

KISHIMTEV, kd'shd-nyfif. The capitol of the 
Government of Bessarabia, Russia, situated on 
the Byk, a tributary of the Dniester, 86 miles 
northwest of Odessa (Map: Russia, G 5). It is 
built on an uneven site. It has two Gymnasia, 
a seminary for priests, a library, and a botani- 
cal garden It is the residence of a bishop. 
The population is very mixed, consisting of Mol- 
davians, Russians, Jews, Bulgarians, Tatars, 
etc. In 1912 it amounted to 125,876. of whom 
41 per cent were Jewa The city, which owes 
its prosj^rity to the fact that it is the centre 
of the rich Province of Bessarabia, contains a 
magnificent statue of Alexander 11, erected in 
1886, and a monument to the poet Pushkin. The 
extensive rardens produce great quantities of 

S lums, whi^ are dried and exports, and there 
I a flouridiiiig trade in wine, tobacco, tallow, 
mun, wool, soap, and flour, all locally produced. 
B^ishinev is firi^ mentioned in the banning of 
the fifteenth century. It was annexed to Russia 
in 1812. The town was the scene of an unpro- 
voked massacre of Jewish inhabitants, April 19- 
20, 1908, by a mob with the connivanoe of the 
authorities. The slaughter at Kishinev was the 
first of a series extending throughout Russia 
for several years. A second massacre took place 
in Novemb^, 1906. See Russia. 

JUBHM, kdsh’m. An island off the south 
coast of Persia, situated in the Strait of Ormuz 


^Map: Asia, Central, F 9). It is obkmg in 
shape and has an area of over 500 square miles. 
The surface is mostly rocky and barren, but in 
some parts gf sii^* dates, grapes, and melons are 
produced. There are deposits of sulphur and 
rock salt. The inhabitants are engage chiefly 
in fishing. The population is about 20,000. The 
capital, Kishm, situated at the east end, has a 
population of about 500. 

KISH^OH (Heb. KishOn; perhaps connected 
with Ar. Ip&sa, to ben^ though a derivation from 
l^h, or iais, the name of a god, is not impos- 
sible). ihiie ancient name of a river of central 
Palestine, called El-Mukatta by the modern 
Arabs (ll^p; Palestine, C 2). ^e river rises 
on Mount Gilboa and, after running northwest 
through the Plain of Esdraelon (qv.), falls into 
the Mediterranean at the southern end of the 
Bay of Acre. Its upper portion is dry during 
the summer, the perennial stream forming but 
a small part of its course near the sea. In the 
rainy season, however, the river often acquires 
the force of a torrent, sweeping all before it. 
The Kishon was the scene of two notable events 
recorded in the Old Testament — ^the overthrow 
of Sisera and his army (Judg. iv 7 ct seq.) and 
the destruction of the prophets of Baal by Elijah 
(1 Kings xviii 10-40). In 1709 a battle was 
fought on its banks between the French and the 
Turks. 

xiskObOs, klsh-kS^r^h. A town of Hun- 
gary. See Kobos. 

KISKt^KFfiUiOYHAZA, tdsh'kSSn-f&'ied- 
y’-hll-zO, A town of Hungary, See FltusoYHAzA 

KISMABTOH, klsh^mdr'tdn. See Eisex- 

STADT. 

KISS. See Salutation. 

B[ISS, k!s, August (1802-65). A German 
sculptor. He was born near Pless in Upper 
Silesia and studied at the Berlin Academy and 
under Rauch. He first acquired fame by the 
model of his “Mounted Amazon Attacked by a 
Tiger,” executed in marble in 1842 for Louis I 
of Bavaria, afterward cast in bronze Fischer 
and erected on the portico of the Museum of 
Berlin This is his masterpiece and shows the 
best qualities of his work — Carnatic action and 
the fine treatment of animala His other princi- 
pal works are as follows* an equestrian statue 
of Frederick the Great (1847), at Breslau, two 
statues of Frederick William III, at Potsdam 
and KOnigsberg ( 1851 ) ; “St. Michael Over- 
throifing the Dragon,” in the castle of Babels- 
berg; a colossal statue of “St. Qeorge Slaying 
the Drairon,” in the courirard of the Old Palace 
(Schlosraof) at Berlin. Tlie six bronze statues 
of Prussian generals in the Wilhelmsplatz, Ber- 
lin, are him — ^four after former marble stat- 
ues, two (those of Winterfeldt and Schwerin) 
after his own designs His last work was a 
marble group of “Faith, Hope, and Charity,” 
complete by BlEser and present^ by his widow 
to the National GaUery of Berlin, which pos- 
se sses other important works by him. 

KISS, kish, JdzsEF (former name, Klein) 
(1843- ). An Hui^rian poet, bora of a 

Jewish family in Mezd-Cs&t. After many wan- 
derings he reached TemesvAr, where he became 
notary among his cordimonists. His first poetic 
attmnpt ( 1868) met wiui little success, but with 
a collection of lyrics (1878) his popularity 
began, and it was increased, another decade 
later, by his ballads, whose subjects were bor- 
rowed from Jewish legend or Jewish-Magyar 
life. He also publicdied a volume of rdi^ous 
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poems (1888). One of his best-known poems 
18 that translated by Neugebauer under the 
title Lied uon der Nahmaaohtne During 1800- 
1012 Kiss was editor of i^e literary periodical, 
A hSt (The Week). In 1013, on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday, he was received as 
honorary member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, being already a member of the ]^s- 
faludy Society 

KTS SATl, kls^ar. See Gititaba. 

KlS^SIinoaBy. A city and the county seat 
of Osceola Co,, Fla., 75 miles by rail northwest of 
Tampa, on Tohopekaliga Lake, at the source of 
the Kissimmee Kiver, and on the Atlantic Coast 
Line (Map: Florida, E 3). It is known as a 
resort popular for its good hunting and fishing, 
has important fruit ana gardening interests, and 
is the headquarters of the cattle-raising industry 
of Florida Tlie water works and electric-light 
plant are owned by the city. Pop, 1000, 1132; 
1910, 2157 

KISSING BUG. See Oone-Kose; Insects, 
Poisonous Insects 

KESSINGEN, k!s^ng-en. A famous watering 
place of Bavaria, situated on the Saale, 43 miles 
northeast of Wilrzburg (Map: Germany, D 3). 
It has a number of esteblishments, including the 
Royal Bath House, and a Kurhaus with extensive 
garden. The chief springs are the Rakocry, with 
a temperature of over 48® , the water, contain- 
ing carbonic acid and iron, is extensively ex- 
ported. The Pnndur spring, with a tempera- 
ture of 47” and containing a large proportion 
of carbonic acid, was discovered in the sixteenth 
century. About 1% miles to the north are sa- 
line springs, used chiefly for bathing. Kissingen 
was visited in 1910 by 28,000 guests, including 
many Russians and English. It also manufac- 
tures vehicles and wine and extracts salt from 
the waters Pop, 1900, 4757; 1910, 5831. 

KISIVNA, or KBISH^NA. A river of south 
India, rising in the West<*m Ghats at an alti- 
tude of 4500 feet, about 40 miles from the west 
coast ( Map . India, C 6 ) . Its head spring issues 
from the temple of Mahadeo in the hill resort 
of Mahabaleshwar, Bombay, as one of the holy 
places of India, it is annually visited by large 
numbers of pilgrims. The ^stna crosses the 
peninsula in a southeasterly direction, breaks 
through a gorge of the Eastern Ghats at Bez- 
wada, and, after a course of 800 miles, flows by 
two principal and several minor mouths into 
the Bay of Bengal south of Masulipatam. Its 
chief tributaries are the Sina, the Bhiraa, and 
the Musi from the left, and the Tungabhadra 
from the right Owing to its rapid stream and 
rocky channel, it is not navigable except in its 
lowest reach, which has been artificially deep- 
ened. Its waters are largely used for irrigation 
purposes, furnishing water for 700,000 acres, 
and a canal, 90 miles long, with ramifying chan- 
nels, connects it with the Godavari River. 

IBCTTS. One of the tribes of the Tchetchen 
group of peoples of the Caucasus, on the upper 
Terek, i^ter them Brinton, in his Races and 
Peoples (1890), denominates one of the Cauca- 
sian stocks the Kistic. Kisti is said to be only 
the Georgian name for tne people known to the 
Russians as Tdietchens. Sm Tchetohens. 

KISTVAEK, kIstMn, or Cist. See Mob- 
TUABY Customs. 

XISUTTH, ke^sfich. The native name in 
Alaska />d Kamchatka of the silver salmon 
{ Onoor hynohus kisutoh). See Salmon. 

KIT (probably from AS. oytere, from Lat. 


oiihara, Gk. Kt$dpa, kUhara, guitar). A nail, 
narrow-bodied violin, about 16 inches long, capa- 
ble of being carried in the coat pocket and used 
chiefly by teachers of dancing. It is now 
ob solete . 

KIT (MDutch kitie, Dutch kit, beaker). A 
military term, signifying articles of clothing, 
arms, and equipments^ ammunition, rations, and 
intrenching tools carried on the person or mount 
of the soldier. 

In the United States army the service kit 
is composed of the field kit and the surplus kit. 
The field kit, besides the clothing worn on the 
person, is composed of the following articles* 
(1) a blanket, comb, poncho (rubber), a cake 
of soap, a pair of stockings, a toothbrush, and 
towel; (2) the personal arms and ammunition 
pertaining to the arm of the service, also a first- 
aid packet, a canteen, haversack, mess outfit, 
half of a shelter tent, and intrenching tool; (3) 
two days’ rations, llie surplus kit, not carried 
on the person but in the company wagon or 
other transportation, consists of a pair of 
drawers, a pair of shoes, two pairs of stocking, 
wi undershirt. The overcoat is worn or carried 
in the wagon. The total weight, including arms 
and ammunition, carried by the United States 
infantry soldier, is 46 pounds. With two extra 
bandoleers of cartridges the weight is about 54 
pounds. 

The kit carried by European troops varies in 
weight from about 50 pounds in the English 
army to 62 pounds carried by the German soldier. 
In heavy marching order British infantrymen 
carry coat and cap, mess tin ( comprising plate, 
frying pan, and kettle) ; haversack, or Wead 
and rations . valise or knapsack, containing 
spare uniform ; shirts, socks, boots, brushes, 
etc. ; and a water bottle. With rifle, belt, 
pouches, ammunition, and bayonet, the total 
weight is about 50 pounds. 

The German is provided with greatcoat, 
blanket, ground shecd;, a quarter of a tent and 
pole, a mess tin, and an axe. His knapsack con- 
tains a spare pair of boots, three pairs of socks 
— or, if he is a Bavarian, foot cloths — spare uni- 
form, brushes, etc.; when the rifle and bayonet, 
ammunition, etc, are added, 62 pounds is its 
lowest estimate. French soldiers are similarly 
burdened, except that, in place of waterproof 
sheet or haversack, the company cooking pots 
are distributed, which brings the weight carried 
by each man ifully up to that of his German 
neighbors. The Russian carries about 60 poun^ 
of kit, having neither blanket nor waterproof 
sh eet. See Knapsack. 

KITAMAT, k5'td-mflt^ See Wakashan 
Stock. 

KITAO, ke'tfl'd, Dibo (or Jibo; originally 
Rokujibo Matsumaba) (1853-1907). A Japan- 
ese meteorologist, bom in M^tsuye, Irumo, the 
son of a physician. In 1870 he went to Germany, 
where he studied at Berlin and Gottingen, and 
married a German wife. In 1884 he returned 
to Japan and became a lecturer (and immedi- 
ately a professor of physics) in the Imperial 
University at Tokyo. He to^ the same diair 
in the Agricultural Coll^ in 1886 and in 1888 
became professor of meteorology in the Naval 
Staff (College. His meteorological work was 
definitely mathematical in its bases. Kitao in- 
vented a leucoscope and wrote Zur Farbenlehre 
(1879) and the very important Beiirage snr 
Theorie der Erdatmosphare und der Wlrhel- 
stdrme (8 vdb., 1887-86). 
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XZT-CAT GLXTB. A famous London club, 
founded (it is said, in 1703) for the encoura^- 
ment of art and literature. Its members — orig- 
inally 39, but afterward 48 in number — ^were all 
Whigs The publisher Jacob Tonson was made 
secr^ry. The club derived its name from 
having met for some time at the tavern of 
Christopher Gat, near Temple Bar. It was dis- 
Bo lved about 1720. 

XITGHEK. A place imecially arranged and 
equipped for cooking food. We know little of 
the arrangements for cooking in pre-Roman an- 
tiquity; the kitchens extant in Pompeii show 
very primitive arrangements, much like those 
still commonly used in Oriental countries. The 
cooking was mostly done over charcoal fires in 
small recesses or holes provided in a bench or 
range of masonry. The larger dishes and roasts 
were prepared most probably over an open 
hearth fire, and hot water was supplied by large 
open caldrons During the Middle Ages the 
great monasteries and castles were often pro- 
vided with isolated buildings to serve as kitchens; 
the octagonal vaulted kitchens at Duiham and 
Glastonbury are famous In the Seraglio Park 
at Constantinople the kitchens that served the 
former palace of the Sultans are visible with 
their masonry hoods and chimneys. Modern 
kitchens vary* greatly in size and elaborateness 
of equipment, from the tiny kitchenette of a 
small fiat to the vast kitchens of a metropolitan 
hotel; but the fundamentals are the same 
There is, first, the range or stove, for fuel of 
wood, coal, or gas, usually provided with water 
back and adjacent boiler for hot water, and 
its ovens for baking, the sink for washing pans 
and dishes, the dresser or kitchen cabinet for 
utensils and immediate supplies* the table or 
tables for the preparation of the dishes. Ad- 
jacent should be pantries, store closets, and in 
large kitchens a scullery. Steam cookers, steam 
tables, broiler stoves, toasters, and various me- 
chanical and electrical appliances are found 
in kitchens of hotels and large institutions 
Electricity, however, has not yet found its way 
into general kitchen use The kitchen should 
be light, airy, dry, and planned with especial 
regard to convenience l^e kitchen of a ship 
is called the g alley. 

KITCHEN CABINET. In American politi- 
cal history, the name applied to a small group 
of men who, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, without holding any important 
oflices, were generally supposed to influence the 
action of the President more than did the mem- 
bers of the cabinet themselves. Of these un- 
official advisers the five most prominent were 
Major William B. Lewis, Second Auditor of the 
Treasury; Isaac Hill, editor of the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot and elected Senator from New 
Hampshire in 1783; Amos Kendall, Fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury, Duff Green, editor of 
the United States Telegraphy who, however, be- 
came alienated from Jackson in 1830, during the 
latter’s quarrel with Calhoun; and Francis P. 
Blair, Sr, editor of the G/obe, which in 1831 
superseded the United States Telegraph as the 
organ of the administration. Consult James 
Parton, The TAfe of Andreio Jackson, vol iii 
(New York, I860). 

KIT CH E N E B (kTcVen-6r) OF XHAB- 
TUMf Hobatio Herbert, first Earl (1850- 
1916). A famous British soldier and adminis- 
trator, the eldest son of Lieut. Col. Henry Ho- 
ratio Kitchener, of Leicestershire, and Anne 


Frances, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Chevallier, 
of Aspall Hall, Suffolk He was bom June 24 
1850, at Crotter House, Ballylongford, County 
Kerry, Ireland. After education at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, he entered the 
army as second lieutenant of royal ennneers in 
1871. Earlier in the same year, while on a 
visit to Dinan and without the permission of 
the British army officials, he had enlisted in the 
Sixth Battalion of the French Mobile Guard 
(attached to the Second Army of the Loire), 
under General Chani^, and had participated in 
the disastrous retreat after the defeat at Le 
Mans. At 21 and at 64 he fought on the side 
of France against Germany — at 21 as a private, 
at 64 as British Secretary of State for War, with 
2,000,000 men at his disposal. 

From 1874 to 1882 he was engaged in survey 
work and civil organization in Palestine and 
Cyprus, with a brief interval of residence at 
Errerura as Vice Consul of Anatolia from 1879 
to 1880. In 1882 Sir Evelyn Wood appointed 
Kitchener, as a volunteer, to one of tifie two 
majorships of Egyptian cavalry, in 1884, as 
quartermaster-general and deputy assistant ad- 
jutant, he was actively engaged in the vain at- 
tempt to keep open communication for the Nile 
expedition to relieve Gen Charles George Gor- 
don (qv ) at Khartum, and in 1885 he was 
commissioner in the delimitation of Zanzibar as 
a British protectorate. The following year he 
was brevetted lieutenant colonel and received 
various dt'corations. Returning to Egypt, he 
became Pasha in the native army and until 
1888 was Governor of Suakm Throughout his 
service in north Africa Kitchener’s intimate 
knowledge of Arabic was one of his greatest 
assets. In April, 1888, he attained the rank of 
colonel in the British army and in Decemlier 
of that year, while leading the troops at the 
battle of TTandub, was seriously wounded He 
received special mention in the dispatches and 
was create CB. for his part in the action at 
Toski under General Grenfell (1889) ; after the 
conclusion of the eastern Sudan campaign he 
was engaged for four years as adjutant gen- 
eral and second in command of the Egyptian 
army, and also as inspector general of police, 
and in 1892 he was made sirdar (commander) 
of the Egyptian forces, with the British rank 
of brigadier general. During several years he 
was steadily engaged in completing prepara- 
tions for the recovery of the lost provinces of 
Upper Egypt, which had been under Mahdist 
rule since 1883. The campaign commenced in 
1896 with the capture of Dongola, which brought 
Kitchener the rank of major general and the 
KC.B With the overthrow of the Elhalifa, 
the Mahdi’s successor, at the battle of Omdur- 
man, and the capture of Khartum on Sept 2, 
1898, he compleW the defeat of the Dervishes. 
(See Sudan, History,) On his return to Eng- 
land he received a peerage, with the title of 
Baron Kitchener of Khartum and of Aspall 
(Suffolk), and a grant of £30,000. During this 
home visit he raised £100,000 to found at Khar- 
tum a collie in memory of General Gordon 

In 1900, as chief of staff to Lord Roberts, 
newlv appointed commander in chief in South 
Africa, Kitchener was responsible in large meas- 
ure for the success of British arms against the 
hitherto victorious Boer generals. Wliile main- 
taining the lines of communication with Cape 
(V>]ony, he was in frequent contact with BOer 
contingents and on one occasion narrowly es- 
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caped capture at the hands of General De Wet, 
whom he defeated towards the close of the year. 
In December, 1900, Field Marshal Roberts re- 
turned to England, and Kitchener assumed chief 
command, ms measures resulted m the acc^t- 
ance of peace conditions by the Boers on May 
31, 1902. (See South Afbican War.) For his 
services Kitehener was created Viscoimt, with a 
grant of £o0,000, was admitted to the Order 
of Merit, and received ovations on his return to 
England. As commander in chief of the army 
in India (appointed 1902), he did meritorious 
work in strengthenmg the defenses of the north- 
ern frontier and in effecting a reorganization 
of the army, thereby greatly increasing its 
efficiency. During 1906, in pursuance of his 
scheme to obtain a larger share of autonomy 
for the head of the army, he came into conflict 
with the Viceroy, Lord Curzon (a.v.), whose 
resignation in the same year was a direct result 
of his disagreement with Kitchener 

In August, 1909, after he had resigned his In- 
dian post, it was announced that Lord Kitchener 
had been appointed to succeed the Duke of Con- 
naught as commander in chief of the Medi- 
terranean forces In political circles this was 
taken to mean that a soldier’s influence was 
not needed near the War Office. Aliout this time 
he was also created field marshal. Before the 
end of 1909 he visited China and Japan (where 
he received the Order of the Rising Sun) and 
then spent some time (1010) in Australia and 
Kew Zealand, inspecting colonial forces and 
promoting plana for improved Imperial defense 
When passing through the United States on his 
return, he was invited to inspect the barracks 
at West Point; these he pronounced superior to 
anything he had seen in Europe In July, 1911, 
he was appointed British Consul General and 
agent in Egypt, succeeding Sir Eldon Gorst, 
whose tenure of office, while marked with in- 
creased freedom for native aspirations in Egypt, 
was none the less a failure from the British 
point of view. The command of British troops 
in tile Mediterranean was also intrusted to 
Lord Kitchener at Cairo. Called upon to crush 
the growing disaffection of the Egyptian natives, 
he placed severe restrictions on the native press 
and introduced important economic reforms. In 
a short time he had won the good will of the 
l^edive and the masses, yet secret societies con- 
tinued to fiourish, and in 1912 several arrests 
were made in connection with a plot aimed at 
the lives of the Khedive and Kitchener 

While Kitchener was in England in the sum- 
mer of 1914, after being made Earl by King 
George, the European situation became acute; 
but he had already set out for Cairo before the 
British cabinet saw the need of his services 
at home When England entered the war in 
August, one of the first names in the new cabi- 
net was that of Earl Kitchener as Secretary of 
State for War The acclaim with which the 
appointment was neeted showed how truly the 
le had gauged the value of the man who 
seen them safely through the South Afri- 
can troubles In September he was made lord 
rector of Edinburgh University, President Poin- 
card of France being honored in the same way 
by the Glasgow students. Kitchener predicted 
that the war would be a long one. *‘My terra 
of office is for the duration of the war,' or for 
three years if the war should last longer than 
that,” he said in the House of Lords. Straight- 
way he beg^ building up an army, with the 


same nerve and machine-like mind that planned 
the advance on Khartum, pacified the Trans- 
vaal, and organized the Indian army. So well 
did he succeed that in November he could in- 
form the public that he had 1,260,000 men in 
training in England, and that he looked to the 
people to supply another 1,000,000. Under him 
troops were brought to Elurope from Canada, 
India, and Australia and successfullv provided 
for. Kitchener was retained as Secretary for 
War in Asmiitli’s coalition cabinet, formed May, 
1016 See \Vab in Eitbope 

Consult: G. W. Steevens, With Kitchener to 
Khartum (London and New York, 1898 new 
ed.. New York, 1914) , H. G. Groser. Lord 
Kitchener' The Story of htn Life (London, 
1901 new ed , New York, 1914) , F W Hack- 
wood, Life of Lord Kitchener (London, 1913) ; 
Sir Sidnev Lee, Kitchener of Khartoum (Londem, 
1914) , H F B. Wheeler, Life of Lord Kitch- 
ener (ib, 1914), Sketch in the London Times 
Illustrated History of the IVor, part viii (ib., 
1914) 

EIITCH^N' MUFDEK {kitchen -I- midden^ 
refu«ie heap, after the equivalent Dan. kjokken- 
modding). Ancient refuse of a camp or village 
in which are found buried relics of human in- 
dustry and art. If they are on the seashore, 
they are called shell heaps, because molludcs 
enter largely into their mass All over the 
world, wherever the camps of primitive peoples 
were located with any permanenew, the huts or 
tents were set up on the site of the refuse pile 
of former villages and were abandoned and re- 
built repeatedly until the \ihole mass i^as often 
as much as 100 feet in depth. The Danish 
kjokkenmoddings were at first thought to be 
natural formations on the beach When, how- 
ever, their artificial composition was made evi- 
dent, only a few efforts with pick and shovel 
were needed to reveal piercers, knives, scrapers, 
axes, hammers, slingstones, pottery, horns, bone 
needles, and flakes. The bones of mammals 
i^ere mixed with the shells — stag, roedeer, wild 
boar, iirus, dog, wolf, fox, marten, otter, seal, 
water rat, beaver, lynx, wildcat, he^ehog, bear, 
and even the mouse There too are found min- 
gled bones of birds and fish and more than a 
dozen kinds of shells Here and there a hearth 
made up of flat stones showed the marks of fire 
and proved the existence of domestic life. In 
some places this d^bns was as much as 10 feet 
thick and stretched along the beach 1000 feet. 
I’he width varied with the shore line, lieing at 
times 200 feet, but growing narrower in botii 
directions. The excavation of the Danish kitchen 
middens gave the impulse for the exploration of 
similar formations in many parts of the world. 
In the shell heaps of Omori, Japan, evidence has 
been found of the existence of a far more primi- 
tive people than now dwell in those islands. In 
the shell heaps of the Aleutian Islands layers 
of different species were found which lead to the 
conviction that the present Aleuts were preceded 
by a much ruder race. Shell heaps on the coast 
of British Columbia, Oregon, and southern Cali- 
fornia, of vast size, have been explored and have 
shown the character of the true savage life here 
before the centuries of Spanish acculturation. 
The Atlantic coast of America, from Nova Scotia 
to Tierra del Fuego, and even the inland waters, 
wherever fresh-water mollusks abounded, are 
full of similar evidence. In the Straits of yUm- 
gellan the almost naked savages are still in tile 
kitchen-midden epoch, just as seen by early tx- 
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plorm. On the Atlantic coast of Brasil, wher- 
ever there is a favorable spot, is the samhaqui, 
or ancient shell heap, of such enormous propor- 
tions that the accumulation of some of them 
must have required thousands of years. Huge 
forests have grown over them, and nver drifts 
have hidden others from view. Farther north, 
on the Florida Keys, hundreds of specimens 
have been recovered from the water which iden- 
tify the ancient key dwellers with aborigines of 
Yucatan and Central America. Farther north 
the waters of Florida on both sides and along 
the 8t. John’s are a vast repository of kitchen 
middens or shell heaps, which have been accumu- 
lating for ages The Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries are now vast reservoirs of marine 
food, but in aboriginal times they were still 
richer. Some of the heaps are many acres in 
extent, from 10 to 20 feet deep in places, and 
rich in relics of the makers. These heaps do 
not disappear from the coast until the St. Law- 
rence IB reached. 

A comparison of relics in the shell heaps with 
those of inland tribes and with other peoples of 
the same node of culture throughout the world 
leads to the conclusion that in none of them is 
it a matter of a unique race or culture. As the 
shell heaps were for temporary abode, there was 
little industry characteristic of residence there. 

Bibliography. Rau, “Artificial Shell Depos- 
its of New Jersey,” in Smithsonian Institution, 
Annual Report (Washington, 1864) ; Brinton, 
“Artificial Shell-Deposits of the UniW States,” 
in &nithBonian Institution, Annual Report (ib, 
1866); John Lubbock, Prehtstorto Times (New 
York, 1872 ) , Paul Schumacher, “Kj6kkenm«id- 
dings on the Northern Coast of America,” in 
Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report (Wash- 
ington, 1873 ) ; id , Ancient Graves and ShelU 
Heaps in California (ib., 1874) ; Wyman, “Fresh- 
water Shell-Mounds of Florida,” in Memoirs of 
the Peabody Academy of Science, vol. i (Cam- 
bridge, 1876) , W. H. Dali, “Tribes of the Ex- 
treme Northwest,” in Contributions to North 
Amerioan Ethnology, vol i (Washin^on. 1877); 
Paul Schumacher, “Researches in the K]okken- 
mdddinn of the Coast of Oregon,” in United 
States Geological Survey, Bulletin, vol. iii (ib., 
1877); Morse, Shell-Mounds of Omori (Tokyo, 
1879) ; C. B. Moore, numerous papers on Florida 
Mounds, in which the shell heaps are described 
and profusely illustrated (Philadelphia, 1894- 
1903 ) ; Holmes, “Earthenware of Florida,” in 
Moore, Shell-Mounds, etc. (ib, 1894); Cushing, 
Ancient Key-Dwellers* Remains (ib., 1897); 
W. W. Harrington, “Ancient Shell Heaps near 
New York City,” in American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Anthropological Papers, vol. iii 
(New York, 1909). For Brazilian sambaquis, 
Reclus, The Earth and its Inhabitants (ib., 
1890). See Neolithig Pebiod; ABCHiSOLOQY, 
A mebica n. 

KITE (AS. cyta, kite). A diurnal bird of 
prey of the subfamily Milvine, which contains 
about 30 species, widely distributed over the 
world, but most frequent in the tropics. The 
kites have much weaker bills and talons than 
the falcons and hawks, but the wings are much 
longer, and the tail is rather long and usually 
forked. They are remarkable for their graceful- 
ness of flight and power of sailing and wheeling 
about or ^ding m the air. The common Emro- 
pean kite {Milvus mUvus, or iotinus), or glebe, 
is found in almost all parts of Europe, Asia, and 
the north of Africa. It is fully 2 feet in length. 


the plumage mostly brown mixed with gray. It 
feeds on reptiles, mice, moles, and other small 
quadrupeds, and the young of gallinaceous birds, 
searching for its prey on the ground, but often 
from high in the air. It sometimes catches fish. 
In former times, when more plentiful, it was the 
scourge of poultry yards, pouncing on yoi^ 
chickens, and it was highly regarded by medie- 
val falconers, though more recently it has not 
been used at all in that sport. It was also the 
scavenger of London and other English towns, 
devouring the ofifal, as it still does m some of the 
towns of eastern Europe, but in England it is 
now nearly extinct. In India the goond, chil, 
or panah kite (Milvus govxnda) is one of the 
recognized and important scavenging birds of 
the country and abounds everywhere in the 
towns, going about tame and unharmed and 
often making a nuisance of itself hy its impu- 
dent familiarity. 

In the United States four birds are called kites, 
but they are all Southern, only one of them 
reaching the Northern States. The Everglades 
kite (Rostrhamus somabilis) is found in Florida 
and far southward; the Mississippi kite (Ictinia 
mississxppiensis) occurs as far north as South 
Carolina and southern Illinois; the white-tailed 
kite (Elanus leucurus) has about the same 
range, but extends westward to California; 
lastly, the swallow-tailed kite (Elanoides for- 
ficatus) is found in summer as far north as 
Minnesota and Dakota. This last species is the 
largest and finest of the group, measuring 4 
feet or more across the wings; head, neck, and 
under parts pure white; rest of upper parts, 
wings, and tail, glossy, lustrous black; tail, 14 
inches or more in length, forked for 7 inches 
or BO. Consult Fisher, Hawks and Owls of the 
United States (Washington, 1893). See Hate 
of Eag les and Hawks. 

KITS (so called apparently because soaring 
in the air like a bird). A contrivance consist- 
ing of a light framework, covered with paper or 
cloth and held by a string in such a way that 
the wind acting upon it, as upon a sail, raises 
it to a greater or less height above the ground. 
The origin of the kite is doubtful; but it has 
been used for many centuries as a toy, particu- 
larly by the Japanese and Chinese, and has re- 
cently come into quite extended use in meteoro- 
logical observations and for other useful pur- 
poses. Kites are made in various forms, the 
favorite dorm being perhaps an isosceles tri- 
angle, the base of which becomes the top of the 
kite and is surmounted by a curved rib. This 
framework is covered with tightly stretched 
paper or cloth and has at its pointed end a tail 
composed of twisted scraps of paper, tied to a 
long string. The string for holding the kite 
during flight is attached near its top. In China 
and Japan the form of kite is more diversified 
than elsewhere, birds, bats, dragons, and other 
creatures being imitated, and the framework 
being covered with silk or paper having various 
painted ornamental designs. Modem kites for 
scientific purposes are generally tailless and con- 
structed in one of two forms, known as the Malay 
and the Hargrave. 

One of the first attempts to use a kite for 
scientific purposes was made in 1749 by Dr. 
Alexander Wilson, an Edinbui;^ astronomer, 
who attached thermometers, prorablv of his own 
make, to kites, in order to determine the tem- 
perature in the clouds. After this came the 
familiar experiment of Benjamin Franklin, who 
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demongtrated the identity of electricity and 
lightning. He constructed a kite whose frame- 
work consisted of a cross made of two light 
strips of cedar; over this was stretched a silk 
handkerchief, tied to the four extremities; a 
sharp-pointed wire extended a foot from the top 
of the upright stick of the cross; the kite string 
terminated in a silk ribbon held by the observer, 
and a key was sui^ended at the junction of 
the twine and silk. The kite was raised by 
Franklin during a thunderstorm in June, 1752, 
and almost immediately he had the satisfaction 
of experiencing a spark on applying his knuckles 
to the key; and when the string became wet by 
a passing shower, the electricity became abun- 
dant. A Leyden jar was charged at the key, 
and by the spark thus obtained spirits were 
ignited and other experiments performed. 

Since the remarkable experiment of Franklin 
the use of the kite for scientific purposes has 
been greatly extended Self-recording anemome- 
ters were sent up to a height of 2500 feet by 
£. D. Archibald in England in 1882-86. (Con- 
sult the volumes of Nature for those years.) 


of the midrib. It is necessary for the kite to 
lift its own weight, eight pounds; that of the 
meteorograph, two pounds; and that of the kite 
line, or fine steel wire, which may amount to 
20 or 30 pounds in high ascensions. But the 
principal obstacle to high flights is the pressure 
of the wind on the wire. Some authorities pre- 
fer to fly several kites at tandem, but the 
Weather Bureau experience is in favor of one 
kite for elevations up to 7000 feet. Among the 
highest flights hitherto recorded at Blue Hill 
is a vertical height of about 14,000 'Jeet, when 
seven kites were flown tandem and five miles o^ 
wire were used In the United States, meteor- 
ological observations by means of kites and 
balloons have been carried on continuously by 
the Weather Bureau at Mount Weather, Va., 
and elsewhere since 1005. The greatest altitude 
to which instruments were raised by kites at 
Mount Weather was 23,835 feet, when 10 kites 
and 8 5 miles of wire were used on May 5, 1910. 
A number of other flights at Mount Weather 
were almost as high as the above. For several 
years the force stationed there, under W R. 
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In 1885 and 1887 Alexander McAdie used the 
kite to explore the electrical conditions of the 
air up to 1000 feet above Blue Hill Observatory 
In 1890 William A. Eddy began adapting his 
Malay kite to meteorological work, and ther- 
mometers were thus sent up by him at Bayonne, 
K. J., in 1891. In 1894 a Richard thehnograph 
was sent up to an altitude of 1000 feet above 
ground by Eddy and S. P. Ferguson, at the Blue 
Hill Observatory of A. L. Rotch, and from that 
date onward Rotch made kite work a promi- 
nent feature in the meteorological investigations 
carried on at this observatory. The subject was 
taken up in 1895 by Prof. W. L. Moore, as Chief 
of the United States Weather Bureau, where 
Prof. C. F. Marvin developed the mechanics of 
the kite and so improved the construction of the 
Hargrave or cellufar kite, of the meteorograph 
that goes up with it, and of the reeling appa- 
ratus on the ground, that his complete outfit for 
daily work at any station was generally recog- 
nised as the best that had as yet been made. 
In 1898 17 Weather Bureau stations were 
equipp^ for daily kite ascensions. The Har- 
grave kite, as made by Professor Marvin, con- 
usts of a light framework of wood, so cover^ 
with cloth as to form two rectangular cells in 
front and one larger rectangular cell in the 
rear: the meteorograph hangs from the centre 


Blair, carried out repeatedly continuous kite 
flights of 24 to 36 hours’ duration. 

In Europe the late L Teisserenc de Bort, at 
Trappes, near Pans, and R. Assmann, at Bcsrlin, 
were the pioneers in the systematic use of the 
kite as a means of obtaining observations in the 
free air at moderate elevations. For all greater 
heights the balloon, especially the so-called 
sounding balloon, must be used. The kite can 
be used in windy weather when the balloon can- 
not; but the special advantage of the kite hes 
in the fact that the self-recording apparatus is 
thoroughly ventilated by the wind that supports 
the kit^ and must therefore give the tempera- 
ture and moisture of the free air wi^ the least 
possible error introduced by solar heat or instru- 
mental radiation. 

The use of kites to carry lines across streams 
or deep chasms and to convey life lines to 
strand^ i^ips is a familiar practice in engineer- 
ing and life-saving work, mtes have also re- 
cently been used to hold suspended in midair 
banners for advertising and other purposes and 
for ta k i ng photographs. For all of ^ese pur- 
poses, as him been stated, either Hargrave or 
hWa^ tailless kites are employed. The Malay 
kite 18 shown in the illustration on the following 
page, taken from a paper by J B. Millet pub- 
lished in the Aironauttoal Annual for 1896; 
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this illuBtratiim also ffiveB Mr. Ifillet’s ideas as 
to the proper propornoDs for kites of this iype. 

The military use of kites has been especially 
developed by the ASronautio Division of the 
German army, which used the kite balloon in- 
vented by Parseval and perfected by Captain 
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von Siegafeld. This consists essentially of a 
(^lindrical gas bag filled with hydrogen and 
bridled as a kite. When the wind blows, its 
pressure tends to keep the kite up by the re- 
action of the cord attached to the balloon and 
does not bear it down to the ground, as in the 
case of a captive spherical balloon. When there 
is no wind, the buoyancy of the hydrogen suf- 
fices to keep the balloon up. For military pur- 
poses the kite balloon is not expected to rise 
more than a few hundred yards above the 
ground, and when in that position a signal 
officer can be raised sufficienuy hi^ to scruti- 
nise the surrounding country. 

BibUography. Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Aerial Navigation (Chi- 
cago, 1893); C. F. Marvin, Mechanics of the 
Kite; Instructions for Aortal Observations; In- 
vestigation of the Sluggishness of the Meteoro- 
graph, and other bulletins of the Weather Bu- 
reau (Washington, 1898- ); L. Teisserenc 

de Bort, **Etudes sur la temperature et ses varia- 
tions,’* in the Annals of the Central Meteorolog- 
ical Bureau (Pans, 1897); “Sur I’organisation 
des Bondages adriennes,” in the Memoirs of the 
International Congress for Meteorology (ib., 
1900) ; A. L. Botch, Use of Kites to Obtain Me- 
teorological Observations (Boston, 1000) ; Ass- 
mann and Berson, Ergebnisse der Arbeiten am 
aeronautisehen Observatomum in den Jahren 
1900 und 1901 (Berlin, 1902); Arbeiten des 
Konigliohe preussichen aeronautisehen Observa- 
to riums (Idndenberg, 1904-18). 

KiTJi , Mak-Raising. See Mjlitabt Kmc. 

JUT% Miutaby. See Mcutabt Km. 


KIT FOX. See Fox, and Plate of Foxes 
A xn Ja ckals. 

XIT-I^T GLtJB. See Ejt-Gat Club. 

XI-TSE, k^^tsS^, or CHI-TSB, or KI-JA, 
ke'jtt'. Viscount Ki. A Chinese statesman, an- 
cestor of Confucius, and reputed founder of the 
civilization of Korea. He was one of the feudal 
barons of the Shai^ d^asty, and one of the 
nobles of the Empire during the reign of the 
abandoned tyrant Chow-sin, who came to the 
throne in 1154 b.g. and showed himself one of 
the most licentious and cruel monarchs who ever 
sat on the throne of C?hina. Viscount Ki vainly 
endeavored to turn him from his evil ways and 
for his pains was thrown into prison, from which 
he was released when Wu-wang defeated the 
tyrant and ended the Shang dynasty ( 1123 b c.) . 
Despite his sufferings, the loyalty of the Viscount 
was so great that he could not acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the conqueror, whom he regarded 
as a usurper. He asked permission to emigrate, 
and with 5000 followers he retired to Kor^ 
where (1122 bc) he set up a kingdom which 
had its capital at Pmg-yang (q.v.), on the Ta- 
dong Biver. Ki-ja was a successful colonizer, 
and his company contained artisans of every 
description, together with the evidences of cul- 
ture and civilization of China, which up to that 
time were entirely lacking in Korea. He found 
the natives in a b^barous state, but he adopted 
tlieir language and began a peaceful reign. His 
government was good, ana he introduced a 
penal code of eight laws and a financial system. 
He is said to have taught the Koreans pro- 
priety, integrity, agriculture, the rearing of 
silkworms, and the spinning and weaving of 
silk. One of the most importont sections of the 
great Chinese classic. The Shu-ktng (or Book 
of History) entitled The Great Plan, is at- 
tributed to him. Outside of the present new 
city of Ping-yang is the site of Ki-ja’s capital, 
with a well dug by him, a monument describing 
Ills virtues, and his reputed tomb. The dynasty 
he founded, consisting of 42 kings, is said to 
have endur^ 1000 years; but, as Korean tradi- 
tion is dependent on Chinese history, critical 
scholarship does not see in the modem Koreans 
the descendants of Ei and his settlers, nor in 
their claims the exact truth. Consult Hulbert, 
The Passing of Korea (New York, 1906). For 
The Great Plan in The Shu-king, consult Legge, 
Chinese Classics, vol. iii (Hongkong, 1865). See 
K obea. 

KUySOK, Henst Hudson (1865- ). 

An American sculptor. He was born at Hud- 
dersfield, England, and studied under his brother 
Samuel in Boston and at the Ecole des Bcaux- 
Arts, Paris, imder Bonnaissieux. One of his 
earliest works, “Music of the Sea” (Boston 
Museum), is unusually charming and spontane- 
ous. Amoi^ his important public monuments 
are that of Major Doyle in Providence, K. I , the 
Iowa State Monument and the statue of Gen- 
eral Lee, at Vicksburg, Miss.; ‘The Minute 
Man,” at Lexington, l^iss ; the Hayes Memo- 
rial Fountain, at Providence; the W. H. Hunt 
Memorial, in Boston; and the statue of Boger 
Conant at Salem, Mass. He received various 
medals, and a decoration from the King of 
B umania . 

XIT80K, Thix) Alice Buggles (1871- ). 

An American sculptor, the wife and most tal- 
ented pupil of Heniy Hudson Kitson. She was 
bom at Brookline, M^., and studied first under 
Mr. Kitson in Boston then under Dagpoan- 
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Boaveret in Paris. She became one of the few 
women members of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, and, at the time she received honors at 
the Paris salon, was the only American woman 
to have gained such distinction. The monu- 
mental statues which are her chief productions 
are spirited, robust, and simple both in con- 
ception and execution. Among the best are the 
Massachusetts State Monument at Vicksburg; 
'The Minute Man of ’76,” Framingham, Mass.; 
the “Mother' Bickerdyke” group, for Illinois; tiie 
monument to the students of the Universi^ of 
Minnesota who served in the Spanish- American 
War; and various soldiers* monuments. She 
collaborated with her husband in the Patrick 
Collins Monument in Boston and in the Stephen 
D. Lee M on umen t in Mississippi. 

KETTAN^NING. A borough and the county 
seat of Armstrong Co., Pa, 44 miles by rail 
northeast of Pittsburgh, on the Allegheny River, 
and on the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut, and Noriliem railroads (Map: Penn- 
sylvania, C 5). It has large iron and steel 
works, foundries, coal mines, glassworks, flour 
and lumber mills, china, pottery, brick, lime, 
and clay works, mirror and t 3 rpewriter factories, 
breweries, etc. Besides coal, iron ore and other 
mineral deposits are found m the vicinity, and 
the borough is supplied with natural gas. Pop., 
1000, 3902; 1910, 4311. The boroughs of Kit- 
tanning and Wickboro were consolidated, giving 
th e for mer a population of about 10,000 in 1914 

SJT'TATXN'NY. A mountain ridge, averag- 
ing 1200 to 1800 feet in height, which begins 
in Ulster Co., N. Y , and extends southwestward 
through northwest New Jersey It forms the 
east ridge of the Appalachian system in this 
section, and after passing the Delaware Water- 
gap it is continued through eastern Pennsylvania 
m the uplift known as Blue Mountain. See 
A ppaia ciiians. 

KHVTEL, Rudolf (1853- ). A German 

Old Testament scholar, born in Eningcn, WUrt- 
temberg. Educated at Tubingen, he was an in- 
structor there (1879), a professor in a secondary 
school m Stuttgart (1881-88) and professor in 
the University of Breslau (of which in 1896 
he was rector) from 1888 to 1898, and there- 
after professor of Old Testament exegesis at the 
University of Leipzig Among his many im- 
portant contributions to the study of the Old 
Testament are . (^eschtchte der Uebraer (1888-92; 
Eng. trans., A Etatory of the Hebrews, 1895); 
Judges and Samuel (1892), in Eautzsch’s 
German translation of the Old Testament; 
The Books of Chronicles (1895); Hebrew text 
wi^ notes, in Haupt’s “Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament”; Zur Theologie des alien Tes- 
taments (1899); Prophetie und Wetssagung 
( 1899 ) ; a German commentary on the Book of 
]^ngs (1900) and one on Chronicles (1902); 
Die orientalisrhe Ausgrabungen und die altere 
biblische Geschichte (5th ed., 1908, Eng. 
trans.. The Babylonian Excavations and Early 
Biblical History, 1903, 3d ed., 1908) ; Der Babel- 
Bibel-Streit und die Ofenbarungsfrage (1003); 
BibUa Hebraioa (1005<-06; abbreviated ed., 
1013), a new critical text which he had planned 
for several years and in which he was assisted 
by Beer, Buhl, and Dalman; Studien zu he- 
hraisoher Arohaologie und ReUgumsgeschiohte 
(1008); Qesohiohte des Volkes Israel (2d ed., 
1000-12) ; The Scientific Research of the Old 
Testament Text (1012) ; Komentar sum Psalter 
11014 ). 


KrrTBLBBir, Thbodob (1857-1914). A 
Norwegian artist^ bom at Kra^rO. He studied 
at Munich, painting “Streik” (1870), which 
attracted much attmtion, and later in Paris. 
He excels in pen-and-ink drawing, as is shown 
in his fantastic and grotesquely humorous illus- 
trations to AsbjOmsen’s and Moe's fairy tales, 
and the bizarre stories of his friend Skeibrok 
the sculptor, and in his caricatures Fra livet 
i de smaa forholde (2 senes, 1889-90). The 
mystic and awe-inspiring in Norwegian nature 
and traditions he portrayed in Fra Lofoten (2 
series, 1890-01) and in the paintings “Echo,” 
“The Water Spirit,” “The Witch,” “Witchcraft” 
(1892), and “In the Deer Park” (1896), in 
Berlin. He also furnished pictures for Simpli- 
cissimus and other periodicals. In the Chris- 
tiania Gallery he is represented with these paint- 
ings: “The Twelve Wild Ducks” (1897), “Soria 
Moria Castle” (12 pictures), “From Jomfru- 
land” (15 pictures), together with numerous 
dr awings. 

KITTEBY. A town in York Co., Me., on 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Piscataqua River, 
opposite Portsmouth, N. H., on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad (Map: Maine, B 5). It has the 
Rice Public Library, the Traipe Academy, and 
several hotels. On an island in the river is the 
naval station known officially as the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, the scene of the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty of 1905 (qv ). Settled in 1624, Kittery 
was incorporated under its present name in 1647. 
It was the birthplace and home of Sir William 
Pepperell (qv.) and formerly carried on an ex- 
tensive shipping trade Pop., 1900, 2872, 1910, 
3533^ 

BTFTIM (Authorized Version sometimes 
Chittih). The third son of Javan and the 
brother of Elisha, Tarshish, and Dodanim (Ro- 
danim, or possibly Dardanim), according to 
€^n. x. 4 It is evidently the name of a people, 
as the plural form and the context show. The 
clearest indication of where this people lived 
would seem to be the description of Alexander 
as coming from “the land of the Kittim” (1 
Macc. i. 1) and of Perseus as “king of the 
Kittim” (viii. 5), consequently Macedonia. But, 
on the one hand, it apparently appbes to Italy 
in Dan. xi. 30, suggesting that it was sometimes 
used loosely for the West in general; on the 
other hand, Josephus {Ant., i, 6, 1) maintams 
that it originally referred to Cyprus, where 
Kition, the present Lamaka, was an indication 
of the old name of the island. Tlie identifica- 
tions of Josephus are often dictated a more 
or less striking similarity of sound, and there 
is no evidence that unmistakably points to a 
connection between Kition on Cyprus and the 
Kittim. Alashia is manifestly the name of 
C^rus, or a part of the island, in the Tell el- 
Amama tablets (xxv-xxxiii, Ixxxi, 52), and 
this name has been thought to be identical with 
Elisha (Gen. x. 4). However that may be, 
Kittim cannot be limited to the Greek settlement 
on Cyprus; the phrase “isles [or coastlands] of 
Kittim” in Jer. li. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 6, indicates 
a wider significance, and the plural “Kittim” also 
seems to suggest something more than the popu- 
lation of a single locality It would be easier 
to understand how the name could become a 
designation of the Macedonians, if it originally 
referred to a people settled on the coasts of the 
«Egean as well as on some of the islands in 
the Me^terranean. Such an expansion of 
meaning Josephus indeed suggests. It is not 
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etay to detenniiie what people this can have ing in consequence of a fall. His father’s dr- 
been. Knobd conjecture that it was the cumstances at this time were so wretched that 
Carians, also called Macarians. The Maced^ voung Kitto was soon after sent to the work- 
nians are more likely to have been a Hellenic house. Here he learned the trade of shoemaking, 
people than the Carians, it has been thought In 1824 he went to Exeter to learn dentisti^ 
that there was a shorter form (Keta) as well as with Anthony Korns Groves, one of the founders 
a longer (Maketa) of their name; there is no of the Plymouth Brethren, and later a devoted 
reason why th^ should not have been known independent missionary in the East. Mr. Groves 
in Syna at an early time, and, if the similar- encouraged Kitto in his literary aspirations, and 
iiy of sound between Citium and Kittim is ac- in 1825 he published Essays and Letters hy 
cidental, there is no necessity for bringing the John Kitto In the same year Kitto was sent 
Macedonians to Cyprus. We do not know b^ the kindness of various friends to the mis- 
whether the ^Egean invaders of Cyprus in the sionary college at Islington, to be trained as a 
late Minoan age were Greeks or not. Modern printer on one of the Church Missionary So- 
critics have, as a rule, abandoned the attempts ciety’s foreign presses. In 1827 he went in that 
of earlier scholars to find in Gen. x. 4 the names capacity to Malta, but was recalled in 1829 be- 
of well-known tribes who could have been ro- cause he ne^ected his duties in his devotion to 
garded as kindred, such as JSolians, Etruscans, literature. In June, 1829, he accompanied Mr. 
Macedonians, Dardanians, and seek for Greek Groves and family on a tour to the East, visit- 
settlements, of which some rumor may have ing in the course of his travels St. Petersburg, 
oome to the Hebrews, at Carthage and Tartes- Astrakhan, the Kalmuck Tatars, the Caucasus, 
BUS, on Cyprus and Rhodes, future research Armenia, Persia, and Bagdad. He returned to 
and discovery may enable us, on grounds not England in 1833. The rest of his life was spent 
known to-day, to reach a decision as to whether m the service of the booksdilers. He died at 
this was a move in the rig^t direction. Mean- Cannstadt in Wiirttemberg, Nov. 25, 1854. His 
while the identification of Kittim with Cyprus principal works are: The Pictorial Bible (1838; 
is tentatively held by most scholars. Consult' new cd., 1855) , Pictorial History of Paiestine 
Knobel, Die Volkertafel der Genesis (Giessen, (1839-40); History of Palestine (1843); The 
1850); W. Ma x Mttller, Asien und Evropa Lost Setises — Deafness and Blindness (1845); 
(Leipzig, 1893); and the commentaries on Journal of Sacred Literature (1848-53); Daily 
Genesis Gunkd (3d ed., Leipzig, 1910), S. R Bible Illustrations (8 vols., 1849-53; new ed. by 
Driver (7th ed., London, 1909), John Skinner Porter, 1866-67). He also edited the Cyolo- 
( New York, 1912), and H. E. Ryle (ib., 1914). ptedia of Biblical Literature (2 vols., 1845; 3d 
XnynWAXE (so called in imitation of its ed., 3 vols., by W. L. Alexander, 1862-70). Con- 
cry). A medium-siz^ gull of the genus Rissa, suit his biography b^ Ryland (London, 1856) 
characterized by the rudimentary or very small a nd by J. Eadie (Edinburgh, 1857). 
hind toe and the peculiar pattern of coloration* XIT^TBEDGE, George Lyman ( ?- ). 

of the primaries. It is confined to the Northern An American English philolf^st, who gradual 
Hemisphere and breeds in immense numbers from Harvard ITniversity in 1882 and, after 
along the rocky coasts of the northern oceans, passing from instructor to assistant professor of 
buil^g its nests on ledges and inaccessible English in bis alma mater, became full professor 
cliffs. The nests are made of seaweeds, grass, in that institution in 1894. In 1901 he was 
moss, and the like, and the eggs, usually tliree, honored with the degree of LL.D. by the Uni- 
ar^ like those of other gulls, buffy or grayidi ^ersity of Chicaro, in 1907 with that of Litt.D. 
brown marked with chocolate brown. The kitti- from his oam university. He was a fellow of the 
wakes do not differ essentially from the other American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a 
gulls in their food or habits. Only two species member of various learned societies. His work 
are known, of which the common kittiwake includes: The Mother Tongue (1900), with 
(Rissa tndaotyla) is the most widely distrib- Sarah Louise Arnold; Words and their Ways in 
uted. It occupies during the summer the entire English Speech ( 1901 ) , with James B. Green- 
circumpolar region in America and breeds as ough; Old Farmer and his Almanach (1905); 
far south as the Magdalen Islands and northern Essays on Chaucer (1914) ; Chaucer and kis 
Minnesota, while in winter it wanders south to Poetry, six lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins 
the Caspian Sea and Mediterranean, and in the (1 915). 

western Atlantic to the coasts of Virginia. The XITUNAHAN, ke't65-n&^an. A North 

same species occurs in winter about the Great A meric an Indian stock. See Kutenai. 

Lakes and on the Pacific coast as far south as KIUH VOW, kylHF io\F, Kbuhfow, Kueow, 
Puget Sound. It is a curious fact that Pacific or Chuvou. A small prefectural city in the 
coi^ specimens have the hind toe much better Department of Yenchow, Shantung, China, situ- 
developed and provided with a small claw, and at^ about 10 miles northeast of Yenchow^. It 
they are accordingly recognized as a subqiecies is noted as the birthplace of Confucius and the 
ipollioaris) . The second species of kittiwake residence of Duke K’ung, his lineal descendant 
(Rissa bremrostris) is an inhabitant of Bering of the seventy-sixth generation. The city is 
Sea, where it is a permanent resident and breeds walled, has five rates, and is about 1 mile in 
in vast numbers on the inaccessible crags of length and ^ mile in width. Two of the gates 
rodey islands. It is easily distinguished from are in the south wall; the more westerly one 
the common kittiwake ly the shorter bill, longer formerly opened only on the occasion of an Im- 
wing, and the color of the feet, which in life penal visit. A beautiful avenue of cypresses 
are coral red but when dry are yellow; the feet and other fine old trees leads from this to the 
of the common species are blackish. Consult main entrance of the Great Temple, or rather 
H. K. Job, Among the Wate^owl (New York, series of temples, erected here in honor of Con- 
19 02), and standard authorities. See Gull. fucius. The main building is a gorgeous affair, 
XrPTO, John (1804-54). An English bibli- of impressive proportions, built of the heaviest 
cal scholar, bom at Plymouth, Dec. 4, 1804. teakwood from Burma, with elaborate, massive, 
In his thirteenth year he lost his power of hear- gorgeously colored eaves, and roofed with yellow 
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glased tiles The front veranda is supported by 
10 great stone pillars, 22 feet high, 2 feet in 
diameter, each of one piece, and very deeply cut 
in relief with coiling dragons. Within the 
building stands a statoe of the saint, with his 
favorite disciples ranged on either side. On a 
high table in front are some very ancient relics 
In a separate inclosure a little distance to the 
north of the city is the Sage’s grave, surrounded 
by the graves of the K’ung family It is ap- 
proached by a fine avenue of cypresses and 
stands in a little forest of oak, cypress, pine, 
etc. The mound is 25 feet high The graves of 
generation after generation are scattered all 
around, with monuments and imposing pailous. 
The Taiping rebels spared Kiuh Pow. Pop., 
about 20,000. 

jkIUjsllANG, kyT5?FTcyang' (Chin, nine riv- 
ers). A departmental city of the Province of 
Kiangsi, China, opened by treaty in 1861 as a 
place of foreign residence and trade. It is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Yang-tse, about 
130 miles southeast of Hankow (qv.), 445 above 
Shanghai, and 12 above the entrance to the 
Po^ang Lake (Map: China, L 6). The cir- 
cuit of the city is about 5 miles The prin- 
cipal gates arc those on the east and west. 
Outside the west gate lies the principal suburb, 
and to the west of this is the foreign settlement, 
which stretches along the Yang-tse for 500 
yards, with a fine “bund” or esplanade along 
the river bank. At Kuling (blue ridge), 13 
miles from Kiukiang, a foreign mountain re- 
sort has been established by the foreign popu- 
lation of Shanghai and the Yang-tse Over 1000 
foreigners congregate here in the summer 
months. Bciiind the city and the settlement lie 
large shallow lakes, which in some places skirt 
the city walls, and to the west of the settlement 
flows a little river called the P’un The native 
city presents no feature of special interest It 
was taken by the Taiping reliels and held by 
them for five years and was utterly destroyed 
before they left it. The foreign population is 
small There are an Episcopal church (the Brit- 
ish government having formerly maintained a 
consular chapel here) and a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, and there are several successful Prot- 
estant missions The settlement is managed by 
a municipal council, elected by the land renters, 
and is well laid out, lighted, drained, and 
watched. The climate is pleasant, though the 
heat in summer is frequently as high as 100** F. 
The trade is not extensive, owing largely to the 
upstream distance from the entrance to the 
Po-vang Lake, the current being too strong for 
native cargo boats to stem. In 1912 net imports 
amounted to 16,557,235 taels, and exports to 
18,014,415 taels, a total trade value of 34,571,650 
taels. Imports are mainly cotton yarn, kero- 
sene, and sugar; exports, porcelain, nee, tea, 
cotton, hemp, paper, and tobacco. There is no 
direct foreign trade, and communication with 
the Po-yang ports is maintained by means of 
native-own^ steam launclies. Kiukiang was 
opened mainly to accommodate the tea trade, 
but Hankow (qv.) has become the tea mart of 
the region Near Kiukiang is the grave of Chu- 
fu-tse the philosopher (1130-1200 ad.). The 
population is estimated from 36,000 to 55,000. 

KI'IIN. SeeCHiUN. 

XXHNQCHOW, kyOOhg'chou', or Chiung- 
OHOX7. A department of the Chinese Province 
of Kwangtung, made up entirely of the island 
of Hainan (q.v.) (Map: China, K 8). It 


contains three prefectural cities of the rank 
of chow, and 10 of hiem (or hmen) rank. The 
departmental city is also called Kiungchow and 
is distant about 3 miles from the sea, where its 
“port,” called Hoihow (lit., seaport), is situ- 
ated. The city was opened to foreign residence 
and trade in 1876. Net foreign imports in 1012 
amounted to 2,727,739 taels, net Chinese im- 
ports, 215,242 taels, a total of imports of 5,333,- 
651 taels. Exports amounted to 2,390,670 taels. 
Kerosene from Borneo, Sumatra, and Burma (a 
little from the United States) is the chief im- 
port The chief exports are pigs, cattle, eggs, 
oetel nuts, poultry, grass cloth, hemp, galangal, 
and sesamum seeds 

Ten miles south of the city are the Kiung 
Mountains, where a particular kind of jade is 
said to be found. Tnis gives name to the de- 
partment and its chief city The name dates 
from the year 654 ad Population of the city, 
4 2,000, and of the department, about 2,000,000. 

mUP RIIil , ku-prfi'lfe (variously spelled). 
The name of a family of grand viziers of Turkey 
of Albanian origin — Mohammed ICiupanj ( 1585- 
1661) entered the palace in a menial position, 
but by his ability he became in time Governor 
of Damascus, Tripoli, and Jerusalem. In the 
troubles which followed the death of Sultan 
Ibrahim, and while Mohammed IV was still a 
minor, the Sultana, Valideh, appointed him 
Grand Vizier, Sept. 15, 1656, but he accepted 
the office only after he had been given full 
authority He ruled with great energy and 
severity, suppressing religious fanatics and 
rebels. He also restered order in the adminis- 
tration Against Austria and Venice he waged 
successful war, and the islands of Lemnos and 
Tenedos were recovered from the latter He left 
hiB power to his son Ahmed (1639-76). Like 
his father, the latter antagonized the ultra- 
orthodox and in 1663 took command of the 
armies against Austria. He overran Hungary 
and Transylvania and captured several strong 
towns Christian Europe, however, was alarmed, 
and France sent aid to Austria, and on Aug. 1, 
1664, the Turks were decisively defeated at the 
battle of St Gotthard by the Imperial forces 
under the Count of Montecuccoli (q v ) Never- 
theless Kiuprili was able to conclude an advan- 
tageous peace. In 1669 Candia was captured, 
and peace made with Venice His last years 
were spent in war with Poland, during which 
he was several times defeated by Sobieski (q v.) . 
— ^Mustapha (died 1691) was a brother of 
Ahmed He had sufficient influence over Mo- 
hammed IV to induce him not to kill his brother 
Solyman, and hence, when the latter in 1687 
overthrew Mohammed and became Sultan as 
Solyman III, he remembered the service and in 
1689 made Mustapha Grand Vizier. He rees- 
tablished order in internal affairs, but in the 
war against Austria he was killed in the battle 
of Salankamen, Aug. 19, 1691. Consult Greasy, 
History of the Ottoman Turks (London, 1877), 
and Brosch, Oeschichten aus dem Lehen dreier 
Orosswe sire (Gotha, 1899). See Turkey. 

SnJBHH, ky55^sh5S^, Kyushu (Sinico-Japa- 
nese, nine provinces). One of the five large 
iidands which form the main part of the Empire 
of Japan and the most southerly of the three 
which form Japan proper. It is separated from 
Hondo, or the mam island, by the Straits of 
Shimonoseki, and from Shikoku, the smallest of 
the three, by the Straits of Bnnro (Map: Japan, 
B 8). Ai^ 16,840 square miles; pop., 189^ 
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0,357,561; 1903, 7,260,834; 1008, 7,726,934 It after, it was applied to the Shiite Turks from 
takes its name from the. fact that it oonsists of Persia settled in Asia Minor and elsewhere. To- 


nine provinces: Chikuzen, Chiku^, Buzen, 
Bungo, Hizen, Higo, Hyiiga, Osumi, and Sat- 
suma. For administrative purposes it has been 
divided since 1874 into seven ken, or prefec- 
tures: Nagasaki, Fukuoka, Oita, Saga, Kuma- 
moto, Miyazaki, and Kagoshima. 

The island is mountainous and volcanic, the 
highest peak, Aso-yama, in Higo, has a height 
of 5240 feet and is an active volcano Many hot 
springs and solfataras are found in the island. 
Goal is found in many places and is extenuvely 
mined at Takashima, Karatsu, etc Copper and 
antimony are also found. Hizen and ^tsuma 
are noM for their potteries, and Arita and 
Iman ware are well Imown. Besides the usual 
rice, wheat, millet, hemp, and beans, Kiushu 
produces tea, tobacco, and vegetable wax. The 
island is remarkable for the broken character of 
its coasts, especially on the west side. It has 
many go^ harbors Nagasaki (q.v ) is the 
treaty port, but in 1889 five speciid ports of ex- 
port were opened . Moji, Hakata, Karatsu, 
Misumi, and Kuohinotsu Railways have been 
introduced and run from Moji, a new town built 
by the railway, opposite Shimonoseki, to Kuma- 
moto and Kagoshima, with several short branch 
lines, chiefly coal roads, that to Nagasaki (80 
miles) being the longest. Kiushu is rich in his- 
torical associations It was from Hyuga that 
Jimmu-Tenno (qv.) set out on his conquering 
and civilizing mission ; Jingo-Kogo (q.v ) started 
from Kiushu on her expedition to Korea, and it 
was from this island that Taikosama's expedi- 
tion for the conquest of Korea set out in 1592 
In 1542, when Pinto discovered Japan, it was 
into a Kiushu harbor he sailed. Christianity 
was first proclaimed here by the Jesuits, and 
here was their sorest persecution, and until the 
opening of the country by treaty, Japan’s com- 
mercial transactions with Europe were con- 
duct^ here 

gnr STEllPIL. See Kostendii.. 

KLVA, k^'vA, The Hopi name for the cere- 
monial chamber in an Indian pueblo. In the 
older rums of the Southwest the kiva is usually 
a circular underground room, but in the modem 
villages they are most frequently rectangular 
and above ground. The entrance is always 
through the roof. Consult Victor Mindel^, 
"Study of Pueblo Architecture,” in E%ghth Re- 
port of the Bureau of Amerusan Ethnology 
(Washington, 1891), and F. E. Goddard, Indians 
of the So uthwest (New York, 1913). 

KIWI, k€^w4 (Maori name, and in native 
speech usually doubled, kitoi-ktiot, in imitation 
oi the bird’s repetitive notes). One of the 
small, wingless, archaic birds of New Zealand 
composing the genus Apteryx, which is consid- 
ered by some a family (Apterygide) or as an 
ordinal group (Apteiyges) of the subclass 
Ratitse (q.v.), and by others only a ^nus of 
an order {Megtsianes) , which includes the moas, 
emus, and cassowaries. For full account, see 
Aftebtx. 

KIZHiBASH, klzn-bfisM (Turk., red head). 
A nickname applied ty the orthodox Turks to 
some of the more or less heretical peoples of 
western and Central Asia. It is said to have 
been first used in the sixteenth century to dis- 
tmguish in Persia the "Persianized Turn” (the 
ruling class), who were Shiites and wore red 
caps, from ^e orthodox Sunnites, who wore 
green caps and were known as Yefhilbash. Soon 


day the word is used of peoples of doubtful eth- 
nic stock from the Mediterranean to the Hindu 
Kush. The KizilbaEli of A^hanistan, where 
they settled during the reign of Nadir Shah 
(1737), are generally spoken of as “Persianized 
Turks.” Their physical type seems to be largely 
Aryan. The physical type, rdigpon, social in- 
stitutions. etc., of these people vary not a little 
in the different parts of the country, but all are 
chiefiy pre-Osmanli and perhaps even pre-Islamic 
With certain other groups, such as the Taktadu, 
Yezidi, Ansariyeh, etc., they may represent the 
older Aryan population of these regions Among 
their Christian neighbors the Kizilbash of Asia 
Minor have a good reputation, but they are 
more or less hated and despised by the orthodox 
Turks. Among them hero worship still survives, 
and their marriage customs are of the pre- 
Islamic Aryans, some of them suggesting old 
Hellenic affiliations. Consult Petersen and Von 
Luschan, Retsen tn Lykten (Vienna, 1889), and 
Chantre, Recherches anthropologtques dans VAsie 
ocetdentale (Lyons, 1895) 

XIZIL IBMAK, klz^l ^r-mhk^ (Lat. Halys) 
The longest river of Asia Minor, rising in the 
Karsbel Dagh cast of the town of Sivas (Map: 
Turkey in Asia, C 2). It flows at first soum- 
west and then, describing a smiicircle, empties 
into the Black Sea by a large delta Its length 
is u\er 500 miles, but its varying width and 
depth render it all but useless for navigation. 
Its chief tributaries are the Delidie and the 
Gok 

SJKLLMAN, kySPmdn, Fbaivs KEmHOU) 
(1846-1907). A Swedish botanist He studied 
at the University of Upsala, where in 1883 he 
became professor of botany and senior member of 
the faculty of philosophy. He accompanied 
Nordenskjdld on his exploration of the Arctic 
Ocean and reported the results of his numeroiu 
studies of plants which grow in the extreme 
north in the scientific report of the Vega expe- 
dition. In 1881 he was elected to membership 
in the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm. 

SJEBTJIiF, kyft'rvlf, Halfdan (1815-68). 
A noted Norwegian composer, born in Chris- 
tiania. He was at first intended for the law, 
but gave up his 1^1 studies and took up music 
in Ijcipzig Ills compositions were mainly songs, 
in many instances written for and sung by 
^ntag, Jenny Lind, and Christine Nilsson, 
who made them popular throughout the world. 
Apart from the value of his songs and piano- 
forte compositions, which are typically Soindi- 
navian and in many instances models of great 
melodic excellence, he has exercised a powerful 
mfluenee in the development of the purely na- 
tional Norwegian type and inspired Nordraak 
and the young Grieg (q.v.). He died m Christi- 
ania, where a monument to his memory was 
erected in 1874. 

KJEBiriiF, Theodor (1826-88). A Norwe- 
gian geologist, bom in Christiania and educated 
tiiere and at Kongsberg. In 1860 he studied the 
volcanos in Iceland. From 1851 to 1853 he 
studied in Germany, under Bischoff at Bonn and 
Bunsen at Heidelberg. He made a special study 
of the disputed Christiania region, and wrote 
Das Ohrxsttansa SUwrheoken (1855) and Veiviser 
ved geologtske Exowrsioner i Christiania Omegn 
(1865). In 1857, with Dahll, he b^n his valu- 
able charts and profileiL and he was appointed 
professor of geolc^ at Christiania, and director 
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of the Geological Survey in 1858. In the latter 
poet he continued his studies of southern Nor- 
way and in 1879 published Udsigt over det eyd- 
Itge Norges Geologv, He held the old cata- 
strophic theory in geology. Kjerulf was a con- 
tributor to belles-lettres also; his D%gte og 
Skvtaer were edited by H. Lassen in 1890. 

KJttBENHAVN, kS^en-Mv’n. The Danish 
form of tlie name Copenhagen 

KLAGZKO, kmchHcA, Julian (1828-1906). 
A Polish publicist and entu*, born of Jewish 
parents in Vilna He made his literary d6but 
in 1839 and published his Sonnets in 1843. He 
became famous through liis political pamphlet. 
Die deutschen Hegemonen (published in Berlin 
in 1849) In 1849 he went to Pans and became 
a contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes and 
coeditor of Wtadomoici polskte, a Polish peri- 
odical In his many essays, a number of which 
appeared in the latter periodical, he tried to 
prove the possibility of a restoration of Poland 
and, actuated by hatred of Prussia, advocated 
an alliance between Austria and France As a 
result of the war of 1866, he was appointed 
Court Councilor in the Austrian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in 1869, but retired in 1870 
and, after a sojourn in Italy, returned to Paris 
in 1875. Tlie most important of his works are 
V Agitation unitaire en Pologne (1862); La 
poisie polonaise au lOemc si^alr (1862), Les 
pr^hminaxres de Sadowa (1868-69) , L'Vnion de 
la Pologne et de la Lithuanie (1869) , Cauaenes 
florentinea (1880; Polish trans , 1884); Rome 
et la renaissance (1898, Polish trails, 1900). 
The political disclosuies in his Deux chance- 
hers, Oortchakoff et Bismarck (3d ed, 1877), 
created a sensation The articles published in 
his Polish Gazette appeared in four volumes 
under the title Polish Annals (Paris, 1863). 

KLADDEBADATSGH, klft'de-ra-dhch^ A 
popular comic paper, founded in 1848 by David 
Kalisch and issm^ weekly at Beilin. Its name 
is taken from a North German expression in- 
tended to convey the effect of a clattering fall 
The paper is especially devoted to political 
satire and attracted attention through its senes 
of caricatures of Napoleon III and Bismarck 

EXiADSKO, kmtsTcd See Gi^tz 

KLAFSK7, khlPskg, Katiiabina (1855-96). 
A celebrated Hungarian dramatic soprano, born 
in St .lohann. She began her career as a chorus 
singer at the Comic ()pera of Vienna. In 1875 
she joined the Salzburg Opera in a similar capac- 
ity, but also appeared occasionally in minor 
pa^. Angelo Neumann ( q.v. ) discovered her tal- 
ent and engaged her for the Leipzig Opera in 1876. 
As she had never studied singing, her duties 
there were at first the same as at Salzburg, 
but at the same time she was trained by Sucher 
and Geisler. After three years she appeared 
in more important r6les, and when Neumann in 
1882 organized his Warner company he engaged 
her as alternate with the famous Keicher- 
Kindermann. Her success as Brunnhilde at once 
placed her in the front rank of the great Wag- 
ner singers. From 1886 till her death she was 
the principal star of the Hamburg Opera In 
1895-96, as a member of Mr. Damrosch's com- 
pany, she took New York by storm and signed 
a contract wifh the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Just before ^barking for America she died at 
Hamburg Bfflow (qv ) considered her the 
greatest Fideho of the century. 

KLAGENEUBT, kl5'gcn-furt. The capital 
of the Crownland of Carinthia, Austria, and 


seat of the Bishopric of Gurk, situated near the 
Gian River, 2 miles east of Lake Wdrther, and 
40 miles north-northwest of Laibach (Map: 
Austria, D 3). Among the prominent buildings 
are the old cathedral, dating from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the House of Es- 
tates, with its armorial hall containing the 
ancient stone on which the dukes of Cannthia 
sat while receiving the homage of their vassals; 
the parish church; the Museum Rudolfinum, 
with a number of collections ; a library of 65,000 
volumes, the episcopal palace; the town hall, 
and the new hall of the Musical Union. The 
principal square is adorned with a stone foun- 
tain of a dragon dating from 1590 and a bronze 
statue of Maria Theresa. Elagenfurt has a 
Gymnasium, a Rcalschule, a teachers’ college, 
trade schools, a theological seminary, and a 
school of agriculture and mining. The chief 
manufactures are leather, white lead, machines, 
tobacc(», and cloth. Much commerce passes by 
way of the Lend Canal to Wdrther Lake. Pop , 
1900, 24,314 ; 1910, 28,911, mostly Germans. 

KLAMATH, kld^m&t. A tribe centring about 
the lakes and river of the same name in south- 
ern Oregon, which, with the adjoining Modoc 
(qv ) of California, makes up the Lutuamian 
linguistic stock Their present reservation of 
1360 square miles, confirmed by Treaty of 1864, 
is occupied jointly with several other tribal 
remnants, including adopted former slaves Their 
former subsistence was derived chiefly from 
hunting, fishing, and the gathering of camass 
and other roots They were expert basket 
weavers, bra\e fighters, and, like other tribes of 
the region, made slaves of their captives They 
are now almost all fairly civilized stock raisers 
Tliey are reported to number about 696, The 
most eonqdete account of the tribe is Gatschet’s 
monograph, **The Klamath Indians of Oregon,” 
published as vol. iii of Contributions to Norik 
American Ethnology (Washington, 1883). 

KLAMATH FALLS. A city and the county 
seat of Klamath Co, Oreg., 32 miles northeast 
of Pokegaroa, on the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
on Sink River, and on Lake Ewanna (Map: 
Oregon, D 5) It is the site of the Klamath 
Irrigation Project, carried on by the United 
States Reclamation Service; has abundant water 
power (the river here having a fall of 85 feet 
in a mile and a half) ; and is the distributing 
centre for a rich agricultural, lumbering, and 
sheep and cattle raising region There are large 
saw mills, cereal factories, and mineral-water- 
bottling works. The city is a summer resort, 
popular for its fine fishing and hunting, and 
contains a Carnegie library and the lava beds, 
which were the scene of the Modoc Indian War 
of 1873. In the vicinity is the Klamath Indian 
Reservation, having about 1100 inhabitants 
Pop, 1900, 447; 1 910, 27 58. 

KLAMATH BIVEB. A river of Oregon 
and northern California. It rises in Upper 
Klamath Lake, Klamath Go., Oreg, and flows 
in a generally southwesterly direction to the 
northeastern part of California, where it turns 
sharply to the northwest, entering the Pacific 
Ocean near Requa in Del Norte Co., Gal. (Map: 
California, B 1). Its length, following ita ma- 
jor windings, is 180 miles. Klamath Lake is 
4141 feet above sea level. For about the first 
20 miles the stream flows through a flat, swampy 
country. It then breaks over a rocky ledge and 
b^ins a precipitous descent of from 100 to 200 
feet a mile to its mouth. The principal tribu- 
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tarieft are the Shasta, Scott, Salmon, and Trin- 
rivers. The drainage area is 11,850 square 

SLAFKA, kl5i/k5, Gt6bot (Geoboe) (1820- 
92). A general of the Hungarian revoluHon of 

1848. He was bom at Temesvftr, being the son 
of the burgomaster of that town. He entered 
the Austrian army in 1838 and rose to be lieu- 
tenant. In 1848 he left the service, but upon 
the outbreak of the revolution joined the cause 
of the Hungarians and was sent into Transyl- 
vania and then against the Serba After the 
defeat of M4si^ros at Easchau (Jan. 4, 1849) 
Klapka was appointed to succeed him. The plan 
of me Hungarian campaign in the beginning of 

1849, which was carried out with such great 
success, was largely his work. He distinguished 
himself in several battles in the win^r and 
early spring of 1849 and after acting as Min- 
ister of War for a short time took the field 
again in May and attained a splendid reputa- 
tion by his defense of Komom. The series of 
battles which he fought from July 30 to Au- 
gust 5 was perhaps the most brilliant episode of 
the whole war After the surrender of Gfirg^ 
at Vilflgos (Aug. 13, 1849) Klapka held out un- 
til September 27, when he capitulated to General 
Haynau. He proceeded to England and after- 
ward to France and Italy and settled finally in 
Geneva, working always for the independence 
of his country In 1859 he was requested by 
the Sardinian government to organize an Hun- 
garian l^on, to be used against Austria, but 
&e armistice of Villafranca destroyed his hopes 
of active service. After the War of 1866, in 
which he oiganized a Hungarian legion as a 
Prussian major general, he returned to Hungary 
and was elected to the Diet as a member of the 
Deftk party. (Sec Dj^ak, Febencz.) In 1873- 
74 he undertook the reorganization of the Turk- 
ish army. Late in life he started various indus- 
trial enterprises with little success. He died at 
Budapest, May 17, 1892. His Memotrs were 
published at Leipzig in 1850. He also wrote: 
The War of Independence in Hungary and 
Transylvania ( 1851 ) ; The War in the East 
( 1855 ) ; Recollections ( 1887 ) . 

KTiAPP, klAp, Michael (1834-88). An Aus- 
trian journalist and author, born and educated 
in Prague, whence he went to Vienna in 1855. 
Connected with the Ostdeutsche Post in 1859- 
66, then special correspondent in Italy, Spain, 
and other countries for the Neue Freie Presse^ 
he became in 1870 editor of the Montagsrevue, 
He gave offense by an article on the sojourn of 
Empress Elizabeth in Hungary, contributed by 
him to the Oartenlaube, and was obliged to re- 
sign frenn his position in 1877. Besides several 
comedies, one of which, RoscfHcranz und GiHden’ 
stem (1878), brought out at the Burgtheatre 
in Vienna, was produced on all important stages 
of Germany, he wrote: Komische Geschichten 
aus dem jiidischen Volkslehen ( 1859 ) ; Vom 
grUnen Ttsch (1866); Bilder vom Marsfeld 
( 1868 ) ; In London und unter den Feniem 
(1869); Revolutumshilder aus Spanien (1869), 
and other sketches; also the novel. Die Bank- 
grafen, Ro man a us der Schwindelzeit (1877). 

XLAPBOTH, klllp'rdt, Heinrich Julius 
(1783-1835). A German Oriental scholar and 
traveler, bom in Berlin. While yet in the Gym- 
nasium, at the age of 14, he l>^n the study 
of the Chinese language, a task then rendered 
partienlarly difficult by inadequate material 
In 1804 he was appointed by the St. Petersburg 


Academy an adjunct in Oriental languages and 
literatures. In the year following, under com- 
mission from the academy, he accompanied 
Count (}k>lovkin’s embassy to China and during 
a two years’ absence amassed a great quantity 
of material for Chinese studies, including im- 
portant vocabularies and extensive observations 
of usages and customs. A journey to Georgia 
and the Caucasus region was accomplished for 
the academy in 1807-08. From 1811 to 1814 he 
lived in Berlin, and, after being dismissed from 
his post in Bussia, he went in 1815 to Paris. 
Through the instrumentality of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, he was appointed by Frederick Wil- 
liam III of Prussia a professor of Asiatic lan- 
guages and literatures (with residence at Paris) 
in 1816 and was also financially aided by the 
King in the publication of his works They 
include: Reise in den KauLasus und nach 
Georgien in den Jahren 1807 und 1808 (2 vols., 
1812-14) ; Geographisch-historische Bcschrei- 
hung des ostlxchm Kaukasus (1814) , Asia Poly- 
glotta (1823); Mimoircs relatifs d VAsie 
(1824) ; Tableaux historiques de VAsie (1826) ; 
Collection d*antiquitds dgyptiennea (1629); 
Apergu gdn&ral des trois royaumes (18.33), the 
last valuable for the study of Japanese history. 
His Lettre d M, le Baron A. de Humboldt sur 
Vinvention de la busaolc was edited by Wittstein 
(Leipzig, 1885). Consult Landresse, ‘Notice sur 
M Klaproth,” in ‘Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 
vol. xvi (Pans, 1835), and Larenaudifere, ‘Po- 
lice sur M. Klaproth,” in Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyaqes, vol iv (ib., 1835). 

KLAPBOTH, Martin Heinrich (1743- 
1817). A German chemist, bom at Wemigerode. 
He was member of the Aciwlemy of Sciences and 
professor of chemistry at the School of Artillery 
and the University of Berlin. He discovered the 
elements uranium, zirconium, and titanium, and 
was one of the first chemists in Germany to 
recognize the value of Lavoisier’s discoveries. 
He IS also known for his analyses of minerals, 
published in his Beitragc zur chemischen Eennt- 
nis der Mineralkorper (6 vols., 1793-1815). 

KLATTAXT, klfi'tou (Boh. Klatovy). A 
town of Bohemia, Austria, situated in a fertile 
district, 30 miles by rail south of Pilscn (Map* 
Austria, C 2). It has a thirteenth-century 
Gothic church, a former Jesuit church with fine 
frescoes, an interesting town hall with a high 
tower, barracks, a museum, an agricultural 
.school, and a Gymnasium. It carries on manu- 
factures of woolen cloth, machinery, leather, 
lumber, wadding, chicory, and matches. Flowers 
are cultivated for commercial purposes. Pop., 
1900, 12,793, 1910, 14,387, mostly Czechs 

KLAUS, Brother, of FlIje. See FlOe, Niko- 
laus VON 

KLAUS, klous, Peter. In German legend, 
a goatherd of Sittmdorf, the story of whose 20 
years' sleep in the mountains closely resembles 
the adventures later attributed to Kip Van 
Winkle. The tale is found in Otmar’s Volks- 
Sagen, 

KLAUSEKBUBO, klou^zen-bvirK (Hung 
Kolozsvdr), A royal free town of Hungary, 
capital of the County of Klausenburg and for- 
mer capital of Transylvania (Map: Hungary, 
H 3). It is situated on the Little Szamos, 123 
miles by rail north-northwest of Hermannstadt, 
and consists of the old inner town and five sub- 
urbs. In one of the suburbs, on a hill covered 
with gypsy huts, rises the citadd erected by 
GenerS^ Steinville in 1715. In the inner town 
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are a flfieenjbh-century Franciscan church, a Re- 
formed chu^ built by Matthias Oorvinus in 
1486, and the house in which he was bom. 
'ihere are also a Unitarian church, several ^a- 
gogues, many quaint old dwellings, the B&nffy 
Palace, the industrial building, and the national 
theatre. The western suburb contains the bo- 
tanical garden, witii an Italian villa and a 
museum. A statue of King Corvinus by Fadrusz 
was erected in 1902. Here is the Francis 
Joseph University (founded 1872), with four 
faculties, an attendance (1913) of 2124, and a 
library of 133,883 volumes. In 1902 the uni- 
versity opened a fine new central building. 
Other institutions include two higher Gymnasia, 
a Unitarian theological seminary with a libram 
of 32,000 volumes^ a Reformed theological acad- 
emy with 19,000 volumes, an agricultural acad< 
emy, a FrObel Institute, a girls* high school, a 
number of special schools, an industrial mu- 
seum, an ethnographic museum, a museum of 
technolc^, and a public library of 61,000 vol- 
umes. Ine city has the chief scientific and art 
organizations of Transylvania It is the seat 
of a Unitarian and of a Reformed bishop The 
charitable institutions are notc^worthy. Klau- 
senburg has an extensive government cigar fac- 
tory (employing 1500 hands), a government 
railway shop, a number of distilleries, and 
flour mills, manufactures of farm machinery, 
beet sugar, cloth, paper, soap, bricks, and can- 
dles. I^e Transylvania nobility frequent Klau- 
senburg in winter. Gypsy bands furnish much 
of the music for the public parks in summer 
The town was founded German colonists in 
1173 and became a free royal town in 1405. In 
1848 it was captured by the Hungarian revolu- 
tionists under Bern. Pop, 1900, 49,295, 1910, 
60,808, mostly Protestant Magyars 

KLATTSTHAIi, klous't&l. A town of Prus- 
sia. See Claustual 

XLATJWELL, klou'vM, Otto (1851- ). 

A German composer and writer on music, bom 
at Langensalza. He was educated at the Dres- 
den Kreuzschule, served in the Franco-German 
War, and subsequently studied mathematics at 
the University of Leipzig In 1872 he entered 
the conservatory of that city and devoted him- 
self to music. He became a teacher at the 
Cologne Conservatory (1875) and in 1885 was 
made director of the teachers’ seminary classes 
(for pianoforte) in connection with that insti- 
tution. He is a well-known composer of cham- 
ber music and piano pieces and has written two 
operas* Dan Madchen vom Bee (1889) and Die 
hetmlxohen Richter (1902). His books include: 
Der Vortrag in der Musik (1883, Eng trans., 
1890) ; Der Fingereatz dee Klavierepiele (1885) ; 
Formen der Inetrumental-Mueik (1896); Ge- 
echichte der Bonaie (1899) ; and a biography of 
Th. Gouvy (1902). 

BXAVIATITB-HABFE, kia'v^.& tBSr'-har'fe 
(Ger, keyboard harp). A harp with piano 
keyboard, invented in 1893 Ignaz Lutz, of 
Vienna. The strings are pluck^ by plectra, 
which are substitute for the ordinary hammers 
of the pianoforte The tones of the instrument 
are full and rich, resembling those of the double- 
action harp. The Klaviatur-Zither, also invented 
by Lutz, is an instrument of similar construction. 

XliAW» Mabc (1858- ). An American 

theatrical manager, bom at Paducah, Ky. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar, but 
after 1881 was engaged in theatrical manage- 
ment. He became a mraber of the firm of Klaw 


and Erlanger and of other firms, coming into 
control of important theatres throughout the 
United States. In 1907 Klaw and Erlanger ac- 
quired interests in the Shubert Brothers’ the- 
atres, incorporating them as the United States 
Amusement Company. Later the two firms sepa- 
rated, but by 1913 a working agreement cover- 
ing Boston and Chicago had been made, and by 
1916 an agreement intended to end competition 
elsewhere, except in New York City. 

kl&hftr^, Jean Baptists (1753- 
1800) A distinguished general of the French 
Revolution. He was bom at Strassburg, the 
son of a builder, and after studying in the mili- 
tary academy at Munich, entered the Austrian 
army. He abandoned the military career in 
1783 because, not being an aristocrat, the Aus- 
trian army offered him no promotion He re- 
turned to France and worked as an architect 
till the Revolution Joining the National 
Guard, he rose rapidly, being made brigadier 
general in 1793 for his services in the defense 
of Mainz. He fought bravely in La VendSe and 
under Jourdan as general of division at Char- 
leroi and Fleurus (1794). He also took Maes- 
tricht and directed the siege of Mainz. After 
beating the Austrians repeatedly and capturing 
Frankfort, he held for a brief time the command 
of the French armies under the Directory. In 
1798, however, he accompanied Bonaparte to 
Egypt, was dangerously wounded at the capture 
of Alexandria, but recovered so as to take part 
in the expedition to Syria, and won the battle of 
Mount Tabor When Bonaparte left Egypt, he 
intrusted the chief command there to Kldber, 
who concluded a convention with Commodore 
Sidney Smith for the evacuation of the country; 
but, on Admiral Keith’s refusal to ratify this 
convention, Kl5ber, adopting the bold resolution 
of reconquering the country, attacked and de- 
stroyed the Turkish army at Heliopolis, Mardi 
20, 1800, and retook Cairo. During an attempt 
to conclude a treaty with the Turks ELl5bcr was 
assassinated by a Turkish fanatic at Cairo, 
June 14, 1800. This murder ended the career 
of a man who had shown himself not only a 
distinguished general but also a gifted adminis- 
trator in his management of affairs in Egypt 
with discontented troops and inadequate finan- 
cial support His heart is buried under his 
monument in Strassburg Consult. Emouf, Le 
g(n6ral K16ber (Fans, 1867); Pajol, KlUber, ea 
me, ea correepondance (ib., 1877); Teicher, 
General Kleher (Strassburg, 1890) ; Rousseau, 
KHher et Menou en Egypte (Paris, 1900) ; 
Klaeber, Lehen und Taten dee fransoetechen 
Generals, J, B Kleher (Dresden, 1900). 

KLEBS, klilps, Edwin (1834-1913). A Ger- 
man pathologist, bom at KOnig^rg. He stud- 
ied at the universities of Kflnigslierg, Whrz- 
burg, Jena, and Berlin, in 1861 was appointed 
assistant to Virchow at Berlin, and m 1866 be- 
came professor of pathological anatomy at Bern. 
After service in the Franco-Prussian War he 
held professorships at WUrzburg (1872-73), 
Prague (1873-82), and Zurich (1882-92). In 
1895 he became director of a bacteriological 
laboratory in Asheville, N C ; in 1896 he was a 
professor at the Rush Medical College in Chi- 
cago, and afterward was connected with the uni- 
versities of Hanover, Lausanne, and Berlin. Hia 
contributiems to pathological science are very 
important. With Tomasi-Crudeli he announced 
in 1879 the discovery of a bacillus of malaruu 
It was later discovered, however, that this germ 
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bad no eonneotion with malaria, the caaee of 
which was traced to the organism discovered hy 
Laverau, another investigator. His publications 
include: Handhuoh der pathologiadhm Anatomie 
(1867-80); Be%trdge stur pathologtaohen Ana- 
tomte der Sohusnoutiden (1872); 8iud%en Uher 
d%e Verbrettung dee Kretimemue in Oesferretoh 
(1877); Allgemetne Paihologte (1887-89); 
Kausale Behandlung der Ihphtherie (1894). 

XIiEBS, Qbobo (1857- ). A German 

botanist. He was bom at Neidenburg, East 
Prussia, and studied at the universities of 
Konigsberg, Strassburg, Wtirzburg, and Tiibin- 
gen, was assistant in the Botanic^ Institute at 
Strassburg and at Tfibingen; and became pro- 
fessor of botany at Basel in 1887, at Halle in 
1898, and at Heidelberg in 1908. Klebs wrote 
Die Bedtngungen der Fortpflanzung hei Algen 
und Pilzen (1896) and WiUkdrhche Entwieke- 
lungsandertmgen hex Pflanzen (1903). 

XLEEKEBOK, kl£n^k (Dutch, Uttle goat). 
Dutch name for a duiker (q.v). 

KLEIN, kiln, Bebnhaed (1793-1832). A 
German composer, bora at Cologne. He gained 
some musical education from his father, who was 
a double-bass player, and in 1812 went to Paris, 
where he studied under Cherubini and did con- 
siderable research work at the conservatory 
library. Upon returning to Cologne he was 
made musical director at the cathSral and in 
1819 was sent to Berlin as government inspector 
of the music schools there. In that city he be- 
came connected with the school for organists, 
was made director of music at the university 
and teacher of singing at the Hochschule. In 
1823 he went to Rome, but after a few years 
returned to Berlin, where he died. He wrote two 
operas, Dtdo (1823) and Artadne (1825), but 
was b^ter known for his oratorios, Job (1820), 
David (1830), and Jephtha (1828), and for his 
masses, psalms, and hymns. 

KLEIN, Bbuno Oscab (1858-1911). A Ger- 
man-American composer, bora in Osnabnick, 
Germany His earliest instruction he received 
from his father, who was toe organist of the 
cathedral After having completed the course at 
the Gymnasium of his native town Klein was 
sent to the KOnigliche Musikschule in Munich, 
where he studied under Rheinberger, Carl Baer- 
mann, and WQllner. In 1878, after his gradu- 
ation from toe conservatory, Klein came to toe 
United States. He married Miss Emily Schaefer, 
a talented young pianist, and together they 
made a tour of the principal cities. In 1884 he 
settled permanently in New York, where he was 
appoint^ organist at St. Francis Xavier’s and 
became head of the piano department at the 
convent of the Sacr^ Heart. He was also 
elected professor of counterpoint and composi- 
tion at the National (Conservatory in 1888. He 
died in New York. Among his principal com- 
positions are the opera Kenilworth (Hamburg, 
1895); for orchestra, Sobnee de ballet, op. 19, 
Liebeelied und Hochzeitelddnge, op. 29 ; Concert- 
overture, op. 31; Amertcon Dancee (two series) , 
Theme and Yariatxone; two piano concertos; 
vocal works with orchestoa: Columbine Cantata; 
WaUfahrt naoh Kevlaar, op. 17; Ingeborg’e 
Klage, op. 27; five masses; excellent chamber 
music ; pia no pieces; songs 

KLEIN, Ghablbb (1867-1915). An Ameri- 
can playwri^t, born in London, England. He 
was educated at North London (College and early 
came to New York Cite, where for a time he was 
pUy censor for (Charles Frohman. His plays 


Sndude: A Mile a Minute (1890) ; By Prong 
(1892); The Dietrtot Attorney (1895); Two 
Little Vagrants ( 1896) ; Heartsease ( 1897 ) ; The 
Charlatan (1898) ; A Royal Rogue (1900) ; The 
Auctioneer ( 1901 ) ; The Eon John Qrxgaby 
(1902) ; Mr Pxokwusk (1903) ; The Hiisto Mas- 
ter (1904); The Lion and the Mouse (1905); 
The Daughters of Men ( 1906 ) ; The 8tep-8xater 
(1907) , The Thtrd Degree (1908) ; The Neat of 
Kxn (1909); The Gambles (1910); Maggie 
Pepper (1911); The Outsiders (1911); The 
Ne'er Do Well (1912); The Moneymakers 
(1914). In The Auctioneer and The Musw Mas- 
ter David Warfield had great success, and The 
Lion and the Mouse was of unusual power 
KLEIN, Fielix (1849- ). One of the 

most emment German mathematicians of his 
time. He was born April 25, 1849, at Diissel- 
dorf, studied at Bonn, and when only 17 was 
made assistant to Pliicker in the Physical Insti- 
tute. The following year (1868) he took his 
doctor’s degree and then went to Berlin and 
later to GMlttingen, where he assisted in editing 
Plilcker’s works. He entered the Gottingen fac- 
ulty in 1871, became professor of mathematics 
at Erlangen in 1872, and subsequently held pro- 
fessorships at the Munich Technical Institute 
(1875-80) and at the universities of Leipzig 
(1880-86) and Gdttmgen (1886-1912). He was 
sent by the Prussian government to represent 
the university interests at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, m 1803, and his colloquium held at 
that time was attended by some of the leading 
American mathematicians. No one else in Ger- 
many has exercised so great an influence on 
American mathematics, Klein’s pupils being 
found in most of the leading institutions of this 
country. Professor Klein was made president 
of the International Commission on the Teaching 
of Mathematics in 1908, the ccmimission having 
been appointed by the fourth International Con- 
gress of Mathematicians, held at Rome in that 
year. His contributions to mathematics have 
been too extensive to admit of more than a 
brief list. The following are a few of his im- 
portant works: Ueber Riemanns Theone der 
algebraiachen Funktxonen und ihrer Integrale 
(1882) , Vorlesungen fiber das Ikosaeder und die 
Aufloaung der Qleichungen vom 5ten Grade 
(1884; Eng trans by G. G. Momce, Lectures 
on the Isocahedron; and the 8olution of Equa- 
tions of the Fifth Degree, 2d rev. ed.. New York, 
..1914) ; Ueber die hypergeometnsche Funktum 
(1894); Ueber lineare Differentialgleichungen 
der 2 Ordnung (1894), Theone des Kretsels 
(2 vols, 1897-98), with Sommerfeld, Vorlesun- 
gen Uber die Theone der elliptischen Modulfunh- 
tionen (1890-1912); Mathematical Theory of 
the Top (Princeton address. New York, 1897); 
Vortrage Uber ausgewahlte Fragen der Elemen- 
targeometrie (1895; Eng. trans. by W. W. 
Beman and D. E. Smith, Famous Problems of 
Elementary Geometry, Boston, 1897); Evanston 
Colloquium (1893) before the Congress of 
Mathematics, reported and publidied % Ziwei 
(New Yqrk, 1894) ; Elementarmathematik vom 
hoheren Btandpunkte aus (Leiprig, 1908). Klein 
also edited the works of MObivs (1885-87). In 
1875 he became one of the editors of the Mathe- 
matische Annalen, and in 1899 one of the editors 
of the EncyclopUdie der mathematisohen Wissen- 
sohaften (chief editor of voL iv, 'rMechanUs:”). 
In 1897 he begjan, jointly with Fricke, the pub- 
lication of Vorlesungen Uher die Theone der 
automorphen FunhUanm* 
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KLKTy, Jakob Thbooob (1663-1759). A 
German isoOlomgt, bom at Kbni^berff. He stud- 
ied law at the University of KbnliNberg and 
then traveled in Germany, England, Holland, 
and the Tirol. Elected municipal secretary of 
Danzig, which city he represented for a time at 
the Polish court, he ec^blished at Danzig a 
natural-history cabinet and a botanical garden 
and was a founder there of the Naturalist So- 
ciety. His natural-history cabinet, together 
with many valuable drawmgs, was transferred 
from Danzig to Bayreuth in 1740. He devised a 
formal system of dassification, based on the 
number, form, and manner of disposal of the 
limbs. His Summa Dubwrum circa Classes 
Quadrupedum et Amphihiorutn in OaroU lAnnei 
Sysiemaie Natures (1743) was a violent attack 
on the Swedish naturalist 

KLEIN, Julius Leopold (1804r-76). An 
Austrian dramatist and literary historian, bom 
at Miskolcz, Hungary. He was educate at 
Vienna and Berlin, where he studied medicine 
lie did not practice, however, but devoted him- 
self instead to the production of plays, such as 
the historical tragedies, Mana von M edict 
(1841), Lumen (1842), Zenohia (1847), Moreto 
(1859), Mana (1860), Straffoid (1862), Vol- 
taire (1862), and Ueliodora (1867), and tlie 
comedies Die Uerzogin (1848) and Ein Schutz- 
ling (1850) He died before the completion of 
his greatest work, Qeschichte den Dramas (13 
vols., 1865-76), the most exhaustive that had 
yet appeared upon the evolution of the drama 
from Greece and Rome to Spain, Italy, and 
England. His dramatic works appeared in seven 
volumes (1871-72). 

KLEINEBT, kli'n€rt, Paul (1837- ) 

A German theologian He was bom at Vielguth 
in Silesia From 1854 to 1867 he studied at 
the universities of Breslau and Halle In 1861 
he became deacon and teacher of religion at 
the grammar school at Oppeln. In 1864 he 
went to Berlin, where he was for some time 
teacher at a grammar school and lecturer at the 
university He was appointed in 1868 extraor- 
dinary professor of the Old Testament and of 
practical theology at the University of Berlin 
In 1885-86 he was rector of the University of 
Berlin. Kleinert published: Ohadjah-Zephanjah 
wissensohaftlich und fur den Oehrauch der 
Kirche dargesteJIt ( 2d ed , 1 80.3 ) , Urhrr das 
Buck Kohefeih (Berlin, 1864), Augustin und 
Ooethes Faust (1866) ; Das Dcutei onomtum und 
die DeutcronomxLer (1872) , Untvrsuchunqcn zur 
alttestamentlichen Rechts- und Litteraturge- 
schirhtc (1872); Ahriss der Exnleitung zum 
alten Testament in Tahellenform (1878); Ah- 
handlungcn zur chnsthchen Kultus- und Kul- 
turgeachiohte (1889) ; Der preussische Agenden- 
entivurf (1894); Die Propheten Israels in so- 
analer Beziehung ( 1905 ) ; Homiletik ( 1907 ) ; 
Musik und Religion (1908). In 1892 he was 
appointed counselor in chief of the consistory 
for Prussia 

KLEINMICHEL, klln^mlK'el, Richabd 
(1846-1901). A German composer and pianist, 
l^rn in Posen. He received his first insi^ction 
from his father, who was a bandmaster and 
later conductor at the Hamburg Opera From 
1863 to 1666 he was a pupil of the Leipz^ 
Conservatory. After graduation he settled in 
Hamburg as a teacher and concert pianist and 
removed in 1876 to Leipzig, where in 1882 he 
was appointed conductor of the opera, ^e last 
years of his life he spent in Berlin. His piano 
VoL. XIII.— 19 


scores of Wagner’s Tetralogy^ Meistersinper, and 
Parsifal are models of their kind. Hiis origi- 
nal works include two operas, Manon (1883) 
and Der Pfeifer von Dusenhaoh ( 1891 ) ; two 
symphonies, piano pieces, among them some 
studies of exceptional merit 
KLEI8T, kllst, Ewald Chbtbtiak von (1715-^ 
69). A German poet, bom at Zeblin, near 
Koslm, in Pomerania and educated at Kfinigs- 
berg. He entered the Danish army in 1736, but 
four years afterward was appointed a lieuten- 
ant in the Prussian service. Soon after he 
became acquainted with Gleim, who encouraged 
him in his poetic attempts, and in 1749 with 
Ramler, who did much to cultivate his style. 
In the first Silesian war he advanced rapidly; 
he became major in 1757 and two years later 
was fatally wounded at Ktmersdorf. While sta- 
tioned at Leipzig, Kleist made the acquaintance 
of Lessing, and a very close friendship sprang 
up between the two men. The character of 
Von Tellheim in Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm 
is supposed to have been modeled on that of 
Kleist, whose death deeply effected Lessing. 
His style is simple and correct, and his treat- 
ment of nature beautiful and fresh. His best 
work was Der FrUhling (1749), a descriptive 
poem after the manner of Pope and Thomson. 
He published two editions of his Gedichte (1756- 
58), and Ramler edited his complete works 
(1760). The best edition is by Sauer (1880- 
82). Oinsult: Chuquet, De Ewaldi Kleistii 
Vita et Scnptis ( Paris, 1887 ) ; Prbhle, Frie- 
drich der grosse und die deutsche Litteratur 
(1872); T. Baechtold, Kleme Schnften (1899). 

KLEIST, HidNBicu von (1777-1811). A 
talented German dramatist, bom in Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, Get. 18, 1777, the son of a Prussian 
officer Left an orphan at 11, he entered the 
army at 16, left it in 1799; studied history, 
literature, and philosophy; obtained a civil post 
which he lost after the battle of Jena (1806) ; 
and during the next five years, in an environ- 
ment of literary indifference and national dis- 
grace, produced several dramas of great merit 
and greater promise The full realization of 
his powers he denied himself and Germany by 
killing Henriette Vogel, the wife of a Bierlin 
merchant, and himself by a mutual agreement. 
The trag^y took place at Wannsee, near Pots- 
dam, Nov. 21, 1811. Kleist’s dramas still hold 
the stage. Der zerbrochene Krug (1811), por- 
traying German village life, is regarded by many 
as the best one-act comedy m German. Not^ 
worthy also are his tragedies. Die Familie 
Schroffcnstein (1803), Amphitryon (1807), 
Penthesilea (1808), and the posthumously 
printed Pnnz von Hamburg (1821), the roman- 
tic drama Kathchen von Hedbronn (1810), and 
the patriotic Hermannsaohlacht (1821). Kleist 
wrote also a volume of Erzahlungen (1810-11), 
among them the masterly story Michael Kohl- 
haas (1810) ; a few poems; and parts of another 
tragedy, Robert Ouiscard, Klei8t*s fame ripened 
slowly. During his lifetime only Der zerbro- 
ohene Krug and Khthchen von Heilbronn were 

§ ut on the sti^. He emulated Shakespeare and 
iie Gredcs. ms Works were first collected in- 
completely (3 vols., Berlin, 1826). There are 
several modem editions, the best of which is 
the critical edition by Schmidt, Minde-Pouet, 
and Steig (5 vols., 1904). His letters have been 
edited by Billow (Berlin, 1848), Koberstein (ib., 
1860), and Biedermann (Breslau, 1888). Con- 
sult: Wilbrandt, Heinnch von Kleist (N6rd- 
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lingen, 1863 ) ; Zollinig, Hemrieh vpn^ Kleist «« 
der Behwmz (1882); iJoyd and Newton, Pnw- 
Mb Bepremmtatwe Mm (London, 1876); B. 
Sclimidt, CharakterisHken (1886); T. Minor, 
'^tudien ku H. von Kleist,’* in Euphorwn 
(1804) ; K. H. Bedcer, KleUt and Hahhel 
(1064) ; Boettcker, JET. wm Kleiat (1007) ; Her- 
nog, Heinrich von Kleiet (1011); Julius Hart, 
Dos Kleist-Buch (1012); Brahin, Heinr%eh von 
Kle%8t (new ed., Berlin, 1013). 

XLEI8T VOH KOIiLEHBOBS', f6n nmen- 
dOrf, Fbiedrich HsiNaicH FsnoiNAin) Emil, 
Gouiit (1762-1823). A Prussian general. He 
was born in Berlin, acted as court page, and in 
1778 entered the army. He served as captain 
in the war with the French revolutionary gov- 
ernment and in 1803 had risen high in the 
King’s favor and was promoted adjutant gen- 
eral He served under York in the war with 
lluBsia (1812). A year afterward he served 
against France with the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral, and he distinguished himself at Halle and 
Bautzen and was Prussian Plenipotentiary in 
the negotiation of the truce of Poischwitz. His 
title was a reward for great bravery at Nollen- 
dorf , He fought at Dresden and Leipzig and in 
1814 was appointed general of infantry. After 
the war he was commander in Saxony and on 
his retirement in 1821 was promoted to the 
rank of field marshal. 

XLEMK, klfim, Friedsicu Gustav (1802- 
67 ) . A German culture historian, bom at 
Chemnitz He studied at Leipzig and later 
went to Dresden, where he was appointed as- 
sistant and finally (1852) chief librarian at the 
Royal Library. Among his publications are a 
Oeaohtchte von Bayern (1820) ; Atttla nach der 
Oeaohu)hte, 8aqe und Legende (1827); a Hand- 
huch der getmantaohen Aitertumakunde (1835) ; 
AUgemeine Kutturgeaohichte der Menachheii 
(10 vols., 1842-53); AUgemeine Kultunoxaaen- 
achaft (1854-55) ; \'or fUnfzig Jahren (1865). 

KUSXML, Heinrich (1810-86). A German 
publisher, bom at ZOllmen, near Willsdruff, 
Saxony, and a tailor by trade He founded in 
1849 with G. A MtUler the Europaiache Moden- 
zeiiung in Dresden and in 1850 the publishing 
firm of H. Klemms Verlag. He was the author 
of lUuatnrtea Handbuch der hoherm Beklei- 
dungakunat (53d ed., 1890) and was known 
particularly through his large collection of 
incunabula, which was bought by the Saxon 
government. 

XLEKQITL, klfing^el, August Alexander * 
(178.3-1852). A German composer, bom at 
Dresden, lie studied with Milchmeyer and de- 
menti, traveling with the latter in (Germany and 
Russia. He lived in St. Petersburg (1805-11) 
and then, after a two years* stay in Paris, went 
to Italy and England. In 1816 he returned to 
Dresden, where he was made organist of the 
Roman Catholic church. Klengel was an accom- 
plished pianist and ormnist, but was better 
known as a composer. His strict contrapuntal 
style gained for him the nickname Kanon-Klen- 
gel. Lea avant-ooureura (canons) and a series 
of 48 fu^es and 48 canons were his best works, 
but he uso wrote some excellent salon music. 

BXSTHGEL, Juliub (1850- ). A cele- 

brated German violonceUist, bom at Leipzig. 
He studied the cello with Emil Hegar and com- 
position with Jadassohn. In 1874 he joined the 
Ctewandhaus Orchestra, of which he subse- 
owtly became first o^ist. While retaining 
t^ post, he made extensive eoneert tours of 


Germany, Holland, England, and Russia. In 
1881 he was appointed professor at the Leipzig 
Conservatory. As a virtuoso, he is unsurpassed, 
possessing all the qualities of an artist of the 
first rank. On the merely technical side he has, 
perhaps, never been equaled for the rapid and 
dear execution of passages that would seem 
possible only on the violin. As a member of 
the Gewandhaus Quartet, he soon established 
his reputation as one of the world s greatest en- 
sonble players. His compositions, many of 
which are works of sterling merit, Indude four 
concertos for his instrument; two string quar- 
tets; a sonata for violoncello; a piano trio; 
concert pieces for one, two, and four celli. 

EXENZB, klSn'tae, Leo von (1784-1864) A 
German ardiitect, bom in the Principality of 
Hildesheim. He was a pupil of the Academy of 
Architecture in Berlin and later of Durand and 
Percier in Paris, where he specialized in deco- 
rative painting. Afterward he spent some time 
traveli^ in England and Italy. On his return 
to Germany he was appointed architect to Je- 
rome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, and from 
1815 to 1839 held a mmilar position at Munich 
His buildings in Munich show that he worked 
in many styles, one of which, the Florentine, he 
introduced into Germany, but his chief distinc- 
tion was won in the field of Neo-Greek design 
His works include the Pinakothek (1826), Glyp- 
tothek (1830), Odeon and Propylea at Munich, 
and the Temple of Walhalla (which recalls the 
Parthenon), near Regensburg (Ratisbon) on 
the Danube. In 1839 he went to St. Petersburg, 
where he built the Art Museum, known as the 
Hermitage, for the Emperor of Russia. Klenze 
was also successful in the field of landscai^ 
painting, both with oil and water colors He 
was the author of various works on architecture, 
all of which reveal his admiration for Hellenic 
art. Among them are: Verauch etner Wxeder- 
heraiellung toaoaniachen Tempela nach aeincr 
htaiortachen und techmaohm Analogic (1822). 
Der Tempel dea olymptachen Jupiter zu Agrxgmt 
( 1827 ) , Aphoriatiache Bemerkungen, geaammelt 
auf einer Betae nach Orteohenland (1838) ; Die 
Walhalla in artiatiacher und techniacher Bezie- 
hung (1843). 

KLEPHTS, klfifts (NGk irX4^f, klephm, 
variant of NGk., Gk. xXiimis, kleptia, thief, from 
aX/vrecr, kleptetn, to steal). The Greeks who 
fortified themselves in the mountain strongholds 
of Macedonia and northern Greece after the con- 
quest of Greece by the Turks m the fifteenth 
century and gradually, with accessions of Al- 
banians, developed into communities of brig- 
ands. In the Greek War of Independence the 
klephts were important allies of the patriots 
Their existence as a class came to an end with 
the suppression of Greek brigandage. 

KLEP'TOKA^NIA (from Gk. kkiwraia, klep^ 
teiUy to steal 4* /mWa, manta^ madness). An 
impulsive appropriation of the propertv of 
others, due to mental impairment. Medically 
the term denotes a disorder of volition termed 
an impulsion and constituting a symptom of 
insanity. In the old nomenclatore the term was 
restricted to a variety of partial degenerative 
insanity of the impulinve tjrpe, which included 
in the same cate^ry dipsomania and ppo- 
mania. Properly kleptomania is characterized 
by impulsive a^ done without a dear rea- 
soning proceM, under stress of an imperative 
idea. Kleptomaniacs appropriate, generally, 
blight or attractive and useless artides, stowlQg 
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them away often without oonoealment, never 
ratting them to any use or obtaining any gain 
from them. Frequently the artidea are stolen 
openly^ in the presence of others. L^;ally the 
IdeptomaniiM is held accountable for his thefts, 
irresistible impulse alone not constituting a legal 
defense. Consult: Spitzka, Manual of Inganiiy 
(New York, 1887) ; Kirchhoff, Handbook of Jn- 
aamty (ib., 1895) ; Defendorf, Clinical Paychi- 
atry (ib., 1906) ; White, Outhnea of Payohtairy 
(ib., 1914) Boo Insanity. 

gL ESl^, M. See KllLESL, M. 

XLSTTSaraBBG, kl5t^ton-b5rK, Susanne 
Kathabinb von (1723-74). A Cerman Pietist, 
born in Frankfort. She was a close friend of 
Goethe’s mother and exercised considerable in- 
fluence upon the youthful poet, who became in- 
terested in the alchemistic studies to which Iter 
mystic tendencies had lc*d her. Her life and 
character are reflected in ‘'Bekenntniaso einei 
schOnen Seelc,” in Goethe's Wilhelm Meiatera 
Lehr/ahre. She entered into relations with the 
Hernihuters and through Goethe became ac- 
quainted with Lavater. Several of her spiritual 
songs and religious essays are preserved in Sap- 
penberg, Reliquien dea Frauletna Bumnnc 
Kathenna von Klettenherg (Hamburg, 1840). 
Consult Dechent, Coethea achone Seele (Gotha, 
1890). 

KIjEVE. See Cleves. 

KLIEFOTH, kle^fOt, Theodob Fbiedbicii Det 
LEV ( 1810-05 ) . A German Lutheran theolo^an, 
born at KOrchow in Mecklenburg. After study- 
ing theology in Berlin and Rostock, he became 
preacher in Ludwigslust in 1840 and from 1850 
until his death was associated with the superior 
ecclesiastical council in Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and was its president (1880-05). He was in- 
strumental 111 forcing Michael Baumgarten 
(q.v ) to leave his chair at Rostock. He wrote. 
Einleitung in die Dog^nengeachichte ( 1830 ) ; 
Theone dea Kultua der evangeliachen Kirche 
(1844); Liturgiarhe Ahhandlungen (2d ed , 
1858-69); Chnathche Eachatologie (1886), a 
posthumous w'ork. edited by Witte; Lehre von 
den letzten Dtngen (1895) ; and numerous com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament prophets. 

XLIK^AT. A Shahaptian tnbe, formerly 
residing about the river of the same name, a 
northern affluent of the Columbia, in southern 
Washington. Their common name is of Chi- 
nookan origin and signifles 'beyond,* i e., east of 
the Cascade Mountains. They call themselves 
by a name signifying 'prairie people ’ Although 
few in number, they wrere enterprising and ag- 
gressive and were the traders between the tribes 
east of the Cascades and those on the west 
About 70 years ago they crossed the Columbia 
and overran the* Willamette region as far south 
as the Cm{K|ua, but afterward withdrew to 
their proper country. They joined in the Yakima 
Trt'aty of 1855 and are now chiefly on the 
Yakima reservation in Washington, their num- 
ber 18 given as 406. Omsult Ijcwis, Tribes of 
the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Wash- 
ington and Oregon (Lancaster, Pa., 1906). 

XLIKCKOWSTRSM, kUok^AstrSm, Axel 
Alexandbs Camille Rudolf Emanuel, Babon 
(1867- ) A Swedish explorer and author, 

in Darmstadt, the son of a member of the 
Swredish Lower House. He was educated at 
Stockholm, Ultuna, and Wfirzburg. He was 
soGlogist to the Nordenskjdld expedition of 
1890 to Spitsbergen, explored Surinam in 1891- 
98 , taught JBofllogy at the University of Stock- 


holm in 1895-1903, took part in the Swedish 
south-polar expedition of 1903-04, traveled in 
Iceland in 1909-10, was a member of the Stadk- 
house expedition of 1911, and explored Green- 
land in 1913. Besides important technical 
works, notably Zur Anatomic der Edentaten, he 
wrote: Tre mdnadera dag (1891); several vol- 
umes of verse, including Bagner och sdnger 
(1893) and Fomsdnger (1895), a dramatic 
poem, Frodia (1898), the text of an opera, 
Valdemarsskatten, for which Hall4n composed 
music; a play, Olof Tratalja (19p8); Bland 
vulkaner och fdgelherg (1911). In 1907 he re- 
cvived a prize for literature from the Swedish 
Academy. 

KLINDWOBTH, kllnt'vdrt, Karl (1830- 
1916). A German pianist and teacher, bom at 
Ilanoxer. Uis father was a proficient amateur 
musician; but, aside from his home advantages, 
the boy w^as largely self-taught, although he 
studied the violin under a careful master. At 
the age of 17 he became the conductor of a 
traveling opera troupe. In 1849 he taught the 
violin in his native city of Hanover, but soon 
ga\e it up and devoted himself to the piano- 
foite H«* studied for two years with Liszt 
From 1854 to 1868 he met with great success 
ill England as a pianoforte teacher and concert 
pianist, aftcT which he act*epted Rubinstein’s 
invitation to become the professor of pianoforte 
at the Imperial (Jonservatory at Moscow It 
was during this period that he completed his 
splendid pianoforte scores of Wagner’s Ring dea 
A ihelungen and brought out a complete re- 
vised edition of the compositions of Chopin. In 
1882 he took up his residence in Berlin and 
up to 1892 was conductor of the Wagnerverein 
and, together with Joachim and Widlner, led 
the Philharmonic concerts He established a 
conservatory of music in the German capital, 
which experienced c*on8iderable success. In 1893 
he moved to Potsdam. Subsequently he spent 
his time between that city and Berlin, devot- 
ing himself entirely to private teaching and edi- 
torial work As a teacher, he had remarkable 
success, pupils going to him from all parts of 
the world. His compositions, besides tnose al- 
ready mentioned, include pieces for the piano- 
forte, arrangements of Schubert's C Major Sym- 
phony, and Tschaikowsky's symphonic poem 
Francesca da Rimini 

XIiINGEE, kllng'er, Fbiedbich Maximilian 
VON (1752-1831). A German writer, bom of 
poor parents at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was 
educated at Giessen and in 1775 appeared as 
the author of the tragedy Die Zvnllinge, which 
won the Schroeder prize. He was a contem- 
porary of J. M, R. Lenz, “Maler” (Friedrich) 
MiUler, and C F. D. Schubart, and one of the 
most conspicuous figures in the ''Sturm und 
Drang” period of German literature — which 
period, furthermore, obtained its name from his 
drama of that title, puhlished in 1776. In 1780 
he went to St. Petersburg, where he entered the 
Russian army. Previous military experience, as 
a lieutenant in Wolter's volunteer corps during 
the War of the Bavarian Succession, proveil 
valuable; by 1798 be was a major general and 
by 1811 lieutenant general. He married^a nat- 
ural dau^ter of Empress Catharine. His 
works of prose fiction assert an ethical purpose, 
but offenu by want of taste. The same may be 
said of his dramaa His prose Faust— or, in 
full, Fausts Leben, Thaten und Hbllenfahri 
(1791) — in which the horo is represented as the 
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inTontor of printing, has some historical value. 
His later volumes, such as Der Weltmann und 
der ZHehter (1798) and Betrachiungen u%d 
Chdanken Uber veraohtedene Gegmtibnde der 
Welt und der LtUeratur (3 vols. 1802-05 — a 
selection of which appeared m Reclam’s Uni- 
veredlbthltothek) , though at times bitter and 
disappointed in tone, are more rational and 
stimulating. The Sturm und Drang may be 
found in reprint as No. 248 of the Reolameche 
Umverealbtbltothek, The last edition of the col- 
lected works was published at Stuttgart in 
1841. A selection (8 vols.) was published also 
at Stuttgart in 1878-80. Consult further: Erd- 
mann, K lingers dramattsche Dtehtungen ( 1877 ) ; 
Schmidt, Lena und Khnger (Berlin, 1878) ; the 
study by Rieger (2 vols., Darmstadt, 1880-90) ; 
Proira, Klingers philosophiscbe Romans (Vi- 
enna, 1883) ; vol i of Sturmer und Dranger 
(Stuttgart, 1883) in Kurschner’s Deutsche Na- 
tumallitteratut ; Philipp, Bettrage zur Kenninis 
von Klingers Spiache nnd Stil (1909). 

KLINGEB, Max (1867-1920). A German 
painter, eU'her, and sculptor, one of the most 
eminent artists of his time. He was born in 
Leipzig, Feb. 13, 18.57, studied under Giissow in 
Karlsruhe and later at Berlin, and made his 
d4but in 1878 with a painting and drawings 
then severely criticized, but afterward bought 
for the National Gallery. Meanwhile he learned 
etching and aquatint by himself, then studied 
in Brussels and in Munich, in Paris (1883 ot 
seq.), and from 1888 to 1802 in Rome, whence 
he returned to Leipzig. His activity falls into 
three periods, which, however, sometimes over- 
lap. In the earliest (1879-80) his most impor- 
tant works were cycles of etchings, which, apart 
from the classical subjects from Ovid and from 
Apuleius’ Cupid and Psyche, and a few clever 
modem scenes, such as the ^'History of a Glove** 
and the ‘‘Intermezzi,*' were mystical and alle- 
gorical Among these are the famous “A Life** 
(1882); “Eve and the Future'* (1880); above 
all, “Death” (1889), which is reminiscent at 
times of Durer, but strikes many original notes; 
and the wonderful series “Brahms-Phantasie** 
(1894). In aU these senes the richness of his 
imagination is equaled only by a marvelous 
dexterity in combining graphic techniques The 
middle period, from about 1883, was devoted 
chiefly to painting, in which he displayed no 
less originality of treatment. About 1883, for 
a villa at Steglitz, near Berlin, he began a series 
of about 50 decorative paintings, six of which 
are now in the National Gallery, Berlin, six in 
the Hamburg Kunsthalle. These were followed 
by a series of monumental paintings with poly- 
chrome or sculptured frames to continue or 
heighten the effect of the canvas The principal 
of these are the “Judgment of Paris” (1886), 
Vienna Galleiy; “L*Heure bleue” (1889); then, 
in fifteenth-century style, a “Crucifixion" 
(1890), Hanover Museum, and a “Pietd” (1893), 
Dresden Gallery; and “Christ on Olympus” 
(1897), Vienna, all of heroic size and showing 
marked psychological insight, but somewhat 
lacking £a pictorial qualities. During later 
years Klin^r was engaged upon mural paint- 
ings for the Leipzig Museum and University. 
From 1894' his chief activity was in poly- 
chromatic sculpture, in which his genius found 
its highest expression. Among his earlier sub- 
jects are “Salome** (1894) and “Cassandra” 
(1895), followed by studies of the nude, “Bal- 
ing’' (1808) and “Amphitrite” (1809), and by 


the statue of Beethoven (1902). In this statue 
the marble figure, nude to the knee (which is 
covered with an onyx mantle), leans forward in 
an elaborately decorated bronze chair. The 
chair, its upper arms decorated with white 
marble angel heads, is set on ^eat masses of 
cloud, with a black marble eagle at the front. 
All fhese statues are in the Leipzig Museum, 
except “Amphitrite,** which is in the National 
Gallery, Berlin The chief of Klinger’s more 
recent plastic achievements are a colossal marble 
group, “The Drama” (1904), Albertinum, Dres- 
den; a “Crouching Diana,” Jacobsen Museum, 
Clopenhagen; a tragic bust of Nietzsche, at Wei- 
mar; a colossal bronze “Athlete”; a table serv- 
ice for the Leipzig City Hall, the Brahms 
monument for Hamburg, and designs for the 
Wagner monument in Leipzig and for a Brahms 
monument in Vienna. Klinger stands unrivaled 
among modem artists in the universality of his 
gifts and achievements, in which ho may be 
compared to the great Florentines of the Renais- 
sance. His originality is no less striking, and, 
though a modern among moderns, his work has 
met with general approval. He wrote Malerei 
und Zetchnung (3d ed., 1899). Gold medals 
were awarded him at Vienna and Dresden; and 
he became honorary member of the Munich 
Academy, member of the academies of Berlin, 
Dresden, and Stockholm, a commander of the 
Albrecht Order of Saxony, Knight of the Maxi- 
milian Order of Bavaria, etc. 

Bibliog^pliy. The literature on Klinger is 
an extensive one. Good biographies have been 
written by Vogel (Leipzig, 1897), Stern (Ber- 
lin, 1898), Hfindcke (Strassbuig, 1899), and 
Brieger-Wasservogel (Leipzig, 1902). Consult 
also: Treu, Khnger als Bildhauer (ib., 1900) ; 
Brille, Klingers Beethoven (Munich, 1903); 
Hoyne, Khnger m Rahmen der modemen Welt* 
anschauung und Kunst (Leipzig, 1907) ; Vogel, 
in Kunst fdr Alle (Munich, 1908-09) ; Rean, in 
Gazette des Beaux* Arts (Paris, 1908) For re- 
productions of his works, see Meissener, Khnger- 
merk (Munich, 1901), his drawings were pub- 
lished under the title Zachnungen von Max 
Khnger, with an introduction by Max Singer 
(Leipzig, 1912). 

KUKOS. The so-called “Klings,” or “Kalin- 
gas,” of the seaports of Malacca, Farther India, 
and certain parts of the East Indies, are said to 
be descendants of Hinduized Dravidians, espe- 
cially of the Telinga They are also known as 
Tilings, Tulaings, and Telingns. 

ELIPOIAS, kllj/dfis’, or KLIPDACH8, 
-d&Ks’ (Dutch, cliff badger). The South Afri- 
can conev, or rock badger. See Hyhax. 

KliIP^PBINQBB (Dutch, cliff springer). 
A small, agile, cliff-haunting South African 
antelope {Oreotragus saltator). It stands 
about 22 inches high and is olive-hued above and 
whitish on the abdomen and inside of the legs 
and tail. Its hairs are peculiarly stiff and 
brittle. Its ears are very large, roundish, and 
furry; and between them, on the head of the 
male, rise two short spike horns, curving gently 
forward. They haunt rocky hills, go about in 
pairs, and leap from lodge to ledge with amaz- 
ing agility. It is the only African antelope 
which has attempted to take the place of the 
sheep, goats, and chamois of the northern hemi- 
sphere, and has become somewhat specialized in 
consequence. The tenderness of their flesh has 
led to their disappearance from most of Ci^ie 
Golony. This antelope is known in SwazilsM 
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fts ikoka and elsewhere by various tribal names. 
Closely related races, such as 0. oreoiragua 
aureus and O. o. eohUlinqsi, occur to the north- 
ward in equatorial Africa. See Plate of 
Gazelles. 

XZibBEK, kie^den, TCart. Fbiedbich von 
(1780-1856). A German educator, historian, 
and geographer. He was born at Berlin and got 
his Question with difficulty while he was work- 
ing with a goldsmith, learning engraving, and 
giving lessons. In 1817 he was made director of 
the normal school at Potsdam and seven years 
afterward of a commercial school in Berlin. 
His most important work was geographical, be- 
sides his maps of Europe, mention should be 
made of Orundhnien zu etner neuen Theorie der 
ErdgeataXiung (1824) and Landeakunde von 
Pdlaatina (1816). His historical works include: 
Ueher die Entatehung, daa alter und die fru- 
heate Oeaohtchte der Stadte Berlin und Kolln 
( 1839 ) ; Lehena- und Regierungageachichte Fried- 
rich Wilhelms III, (1840); Die Quitzowa und 
thre Zeit (3d ed, 1889). Consult his Jugen- 
derinnerungen Karl Frtedrtcha von Kloden 
(Leipzig, 1 874). 

KLONDIKE. A r^on in the Canadian 
Territory of Yukon, lying chiefly to the east 
of the Yukon River, where it receives the Klon- 
dike Creek, near the middle of the Alaskan 
boundary line. The mining district includes the 
basins of the Klondike, Indian, and McQuestion 
rivers, about 800 square miles in area. It was 
on Bonanza Creek, a tributary of the Klondike, 
that a prospecting miner, G W. Cormack, dis- 
covered rich gold deposits, Aug. 16, 1896. The 
following year saw an almost unprecedented 
rush of gold miners, and the Klondike was con- 
verted from a barren waste to a populous and 
lively mining district. The exhaustion of the 
bonanza placers has been followed by the in- 
stallation of modem mining plants, which now 
annually produce gold to the value of $5,000,000 
or more. ,The climate is typically continental — 
very hot in the short summer and extremely 
cold during the long winter, the mean tempera- 
tures being —20® F in December, and 60® F. in 
July. Facilities for communication with the 
coast were at first very poor, but a railroad line 
was built from Skagway to White Horae, at 
the headwaters of the Yukon, whence travel is 
easy to Dawson, the capital of the Klondike, 
by frequent steamboats from May to September 
and by stage in winter. Consult : L. A. Coolidge, 
Klondike and the Yukon Country' A Deaertp- 
tion of our Alaskan Land of Gold from Scientifio 
Sources (Philadelphia, 1897); Lynch, Three 
Years xn the Klondike (New York, 1904) ; 
McLain, Alaska and the Klondike (ib, 1005); 
W. S. Mason, Frozen Northland: Life with the 
Eskimo in his Chen Country (Cincinnati, 1910) ; 
A. W. Greely, Handbook o/ Alaska (New York, 
1014). S ee A laska; Yukon Gold Fields. 

XIiOKOWICZ, kl5-n5^v!ch, Sebastian (1545- 
1602). A Polish satirist, also called by the 
Latin name Aceraus. He was born of middle- 
class parents at Sulmierzyce and studied at the 
University of Cracow. He lived at^ Lublin, 
where he was an official in the Jewish com- 
munity. His wife was a drunken wanton, who 
brought his fortunes so low that he was forced 
to live his last years on the charity of the 
Jesuits, whom he had previously bitterly as- 
sailed. BcHsides these attacks in lAtin, Equitis 
Poloni in Jesuitaa Aotio Prima, he wrote a poem 
OiJled Victoria Deorum, in which he protests 


against the oppression of the poor by the rich, 
and the famous Roaoolania^ a satire on Russia, 
which might be ranked as a great national poem 
were it m the vernacular. His Latin poems 
were filled with Latinized Polish words, and on 
the other hand his Polish poems are often made 
unintelligible by the use of Latinisms and Hel- 
lenisms literally translated. The Polish poems 
include Worek Judaszdw (Judas’s Knapsack), 
in which he portrays the venality and avarice 
of the time; and Flis, a sketch of a fortnight’s 
travel, with mythology and digressions rivaling 
Ausonius. Consult Mierz^mski, De Ytfo, Mori- 
bus, Scnptisque Latinis 8 F, Acemi (Berlin, 
1857). Klonowicz’s death in the Jesuit hospi- 
tal of Lublin was made the theme of one of the 
most beautiful poems of Kondratowicz (q.v.). 

KLOOTZ, Jean See Clootb, Jean Baftiste 
DU Val-de-Grace, Babon. 

KLOPP, kl6p, Dnno (1822-1903). A Ger- 
man historian, born in Leer, East Friesland. He 
studied at Bonn, Berlin, and Gottingen (1841- 
45) ; taught in the Osnabrilck Gymnasium 
(1845-58) ; and became the confidential friend 
of King George V of Hanover, whose exile in 
1866 he shar^ His dislike of the Prussians 
was intensified after he turned Roman Catholic 
(1873), and the Catholic spirit pervades his 
Ocschichte Oatfrieslands (1854-58); Konig 
Friedrich 77. von Pteuasen und die deutsche 
Nation (1860, 2d ed, 1867) , Der Komg Fried- 
rich II von Preussen und seine Politik and 
Tilly im Dreissigjahrigen Kriegc (1861); Der 
Fall dca Hausea Stuart (14 vols, 1875-83), 
one of his best works; Das Jahr 1683 (1882) ; 
Konig Oeorg V, (1878); Der Drei^sigjahrige 
Kricg his zum Tode Ousiav Adolfs, 1632 ( 1891- 
96). Klopp also edited the correspondence of 
Emperor Leopold I with Father Marco d’Aviano 
(1888). 

XLOPSCH, klCpsh, Louis (1852-1010). An 
American publisher and humanitarian, born in 
Germany. He was proprietor of the New York 
Daily Reporter in 1877-90, of the Pictorial 
Associated Press in 1884-90, and after 1892 of 
the Christian Herald, a connection through 
which he raised more than $3,500,000 for in- 
ternational charities. The money was used in 
lelicving sufferers from famine in Russia 
(1802), India (1897-98, 1900), Cuba (1808), 
China (1901, 1907), Finland and Sweden 

(1903), and Japan (1906). 

XLOPSTOeX, klOp^stOk, FmEDBicn Gottlieb 
(1724-1803). A German poet of great fame 
and popularity in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, now hardly read or readable 
He was one of the pioneers of the classic age. 
He was born in Quedlinburg, July 2, 1724, and 
died in Hamburg, March 14, 1803. Educate at 
Quedlinburg and the famous school at Schul- 
pforta, Klopstock went in 1745 to Jena to study 
theology, but left in 1746 for Leipzig, where he 
made the acquaintance of Gellert (o.v ). Going 
then as private tutor to Langensalza, in 1748 
he published the first three cantos of Der Mes- 
Stas, intended to be a Miltonic epic, but really 
only a series of lyric outbursts, and so won 
the attention of Burner (qv.), the translator 
of Milton, who invited him in 1750 to Zurich. 
Tlience he went in 1751 to Copenhagen by in- 
vitation of the Danish King, who gave him a 
vearly penMon of 400 thalers. Political changes 
brought him back to Germany in 177L and he 
remained there, chiefly In Hamburg, where Ik* 
finished the Messias in 1773, till his death. 
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Klopttoek wrote also odes, many of which are 
admirable, an artificial Art of Poetry {Dio 
O^hrtenropuhlik, 1744) ; Bardlete, antiquated 
in patriotism and obsolete in mythology, inter- 
spersed with unactable dramas ( ffermoiifis- 
oeMaoht, 1769; Hermann und d%e FUroten, 1784; 
and Hermanns Tod, 1787), all sentimentel and 
cwerwrought. Though Klopstodc’s contributions 
to Gierman thought and poetry were not small, 
his enrichment of the poetic vocabulary, his 
attention to prosody, and his making poetry the 
vehicle of genuine feeling were of greater service 
to the poets that immediately followed him. 
He banished rhyme and tried to introduce Ger- 
manic mythology into German literature. Klop- 
stock’s Works were first collected in 12 volumes 
(Leipzig, 1798-1817). One of the best editions 
is that ^ited by Muncker (4 vols., 1887 ) . There 
is an English translation of the Messtas that 
docs fair justice to the nebidous eamestecss of 
the original. Consult: Munckcr, Frtednch Cfott- 
lieh Klopstock, Oeschichte seines Lebens und 
seiner Schriften (2d ed., Berlin, 1900) ; K. 
Heinemann, Klopstocks Lehen und Werke 
(1800) , Bailly, Etude sur la vte et les aouvres 
de Klopstock (1888); Lyon, TJeher Klopstocks 
Verhaltnts zu Qoethc (Leipzig, 1882) ; lappen- 
beig. Brief e von und an Klopstock (Brunswick, 
1867 ) ; E Schmidt, Charakteristcken, vol i 
(1886) ; Jenny, Miltons Einfluss auf die deutsche 
Litteratur (1890), Hdbler, MU ton und Klop- 
stock (1893). 

KLOSS, klOs, Geobo Bubkhabd Franz ( 1787- 

1854) . A German historian of Freemasoniy. 
He was bom in Frankfort, studied medicine in 
Gdttingen and Heidelberg, and practiced medi- 
cine in his native city. His works, based on 
his unusually complete Masonic library and 
quite fundamental to the history of the order, 
include: Bibltographie der Freimaurcrei ( 1844) ; 
Fretmaurcrei m ihrer trahren Bedeutung { 2d ed., 

1855) ; Oeschichte der Freimaurcrei in England, 
Irland und Sohottland (1848); Oeschichte der 
Freimaurcrei in Frankreich (1852-53). After 
his death his valuable Masonic library pass^ 
into the possession of Prince Friedrich of the 
Netherlands, who opened it in The Hague to all 
Freemasons 

KLOSTEBMAHN, klds^ter-mdn, Erich 
( 1870- ) A German New Testament 

scholar, bom in Kiel, the son of Heinrich Au- 
gust Klostermann. He studied at the universi- 
ties of Neuchfttel, Leipzig, Kiel, Berlin, and 
Erlangen, and in 1901 be^me docent at Kiel, 
where he was made titular professor in 1905 and 
whence he went in 1911 to Strassburg as pro- 
fessor of New Testament. His early training 
was in clusical philology, and an important 
part of his work was Siting (especially in 
Texte und Untersuchungen zur Oeschichte der 
altchristlichen lAteratur) the text of Origen 
(1899 et seq ) and Eumbius (1902 et seq.). 
He also published* Jesu Stellung zum alten 
Testament (1904): Markus (1907); Matthdus 
( 1909) ; Die neuesten AngHffen an der OescMcht- 
lichkeit Jesu ( 19 12) . 

KLOSTEBM ANN. Heinbich Auqubt (1837- 
) A German Lutheran theologian, bom 
at Steinhude and educated at Erlangen and 
Berlin. He was repetent and docent of theology 
at Gottingen until 1868, whem he accepted the 
chair of Cud Testament exegesis at Kiel. Among 
his works are* VindicUz Lucanw (1866), Das 
MarkusevangeHum (1867); Untersuchungen zur 
odttootamontUehen Theologie (1868); J^hlmno 


im Aposteltemt neu erortert (1883) ; Zur Theo^ 
fie der hiblischen Weissagung und zur Oharae^ 
tenstik des Hebr&erhriefes (1889); Der Penta- 
teuoh (1893); Oeschichte des Volkes Israel 
(1896) ; Der Pentateuch , neue Folge (1907). 

XLOSTEBNEUBTJBG, klOs'tSr-noi^rK. A 
town of Lower Austria, on the right bank of 
the Danube, 6 miles west-northwest of Ylenna 
(Map: Austria, E 2). It is the seat of the 
oldest Augustmian monastery in Austria, 
founded m 1108. The palatial abbey buildings, 
erected (1730-50) by Charles VI, contain a 
library of more than 80,000 volumes (900 
incunabula). In the museum is the Austrian 
archducal hat used in the ceremony of swearing 
allegiance. The old German monastery church 
of St. Maria (1136) contams a number of fine 
paintings and a magnificent high altar. Pop., 
1900, 11,595; 1910, 14,787. It has a vintner’s 
training school, contains several charitable in- 
stitutions of Vienna, and is an outpost of the 
metropolis It manufactures wine, lacquer, 
varnish, and dectrical apparatus. The town 
was built by Charlemagne on the site of a Roman 
castle and made a city by Duke Albert T (1298) 
under the nam e of Ne uburg-Klosterholben. 

XLOSTEB ZEVEH, klOs'ter tsa^ven. See 
William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland 

SXOTZ, klfits, Christian Adolf (1738-71). 
A German Latinist and literary critic, bom at 
Bischofswerda. He was educated at Halle, Leip- 
zig, and Jena; qualified as doomt and became 
professor at Jena when only 24 years old. A 
year afterward (1763) he was chosen professor 
of philosophy at Gdttingen and in 1765 became 
professor of oratory at Halle. He is remembered 
chiefiy on account of his quarrel with Pieter 
Burmann the Yoimger and of his criticism of 
Tjessing’s Laokoon, in the brochure Ueher den 
Nutzen und Qebrauoh der alten gcschnittenen 
Sterne (1768), which Lessing answered in his 
Brief e antiquarisohen Ihhalts [17 QS-Q9) . Klotz 
had a remarkably pure Latin style, which is 
best shown in his satiric works. Mores Erudi- 
torum, in his Opuscula Latina (1760), and in 
his journal, the Acta Literaria (1764-72) His 
other works on classical subjects include editions 
of Tyrtieus (1764) and of Vida's De Arte Poe- 
tica (1776), Opuscula PhUologtca et Oratoria 
(1772), Vindicuz Horatiantt (1764), and Leo- 
tiones Venusinas (1771). Consult Hausen, 
Lehen und Charakter Herm Klotz (Halle, 
1772) , Hagen, Brief e deuischer Oelehrten an 
Klotz (1773); Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship, vol. iii (Cambridge, 1908). 

XLOTZ, KLOZ, or CLOTZ, Matthias ( 1653- 
1743). A weU-lmown Bavarian violin maker 
and head of the celebrated family of violin 
makers of that name. He was bom at Mitten- 
wald and was probably a pupil of Jakob Stainer 
(q.v.). Although he was the maker of several 
very excellent specimens, he did not, as a rule, 
exercise sufficient skill or care in the selection 
of his wood. His varnish is considered by 
modem ei^rts to have been of good quality, 
but this, like the undoubted beauty of his model, 
was more than discounted by his negligence in 
the respect above mention^ — ^His two sons, 
Georg (bom in 1687) and Sebastian (bom in 
1696), were also makers of violins and greatlv 
surpassed their father in every way, alihongh 
the work of Georg is noticeable for the same 
fault that marred that of his father. Sebastian 
was the best workman of the entire family. He 
marked his violins with a secret mark omy dis- 
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tinguishable, as a rule, eonnoiaaeara It con- 
siato of the initials S. K. marked in some ob> 
acure part of the instrument. 

KLOTZ, Otto Julius ( 1862- ) A Cana- 

dian civil engineer and astronomer. He was 
bom at Preston, Ontario, and was educated at 
Toronto University and at the University of 
Michigan. In 1879 he entered the service of the 
Dominion government at Ottawa in connection 
with the topographical surveys branch of the 
Department of the Interior. Besides extended 
surveys over the Northwest prairies, he under- 
took in 1884 an exploration along the Saskatche- 
wan and Nelson rivers to Hudson Bay, making 
magnetic observations In 1886 he began trans- 
continental longitude determinations at Seattle, 
Wash., and was largely instrumental in estab- 
lishing geographic points of reference in British 
Columbia and the Northwest Provinces. The 
delimitation of the 40-mile railway belt granted 
by British Columbia to the Dominion was made 
on the basis of his survey m 1886, and he deter- 
mined the heights of the principal mountain 
peaks along the railway. In 1892-94 he was 
engaged in transatlantic longitude work and 
the Alaska boundary survey and lator deter- 
mined the longitude of the Pacific islands be- 
tween Vancouver and Brisbane, Australia. In 
1908 he was appointed assistant chief astrono- 
mer m the l^artment of the Interior and was 
elected president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Canada. He became a member of 
several American and foreign scientitie socie- 
ties. He published many pa]>er8 on subjects 
relating to terrestrial magnetism, geodesy, and 
astronomy. 

XLOTZ, Hkinhold (1807-70). A Cennan 
classical scholar, born at StollbiTg He was 
educated at the University of l^eipzig, wheie lie 
became assistant professor in 18:12 and full 
professor in 1849, after Hermann's death From 
1831 to 1856 he was one of tlie editors of Jahn's 
Jahrbucher fUr Phtlologie In Greek pliilolugv 
he made a name by his edition of CTeineut of 
Alexandria (1831-34), his completion of 
Pflugk’s Eurtptdeg (1841-60), and his revision 
of Devarius’ Lther de Orw<w Ltnguw Particuhs 
(1835-42). Even more important was his work 
in Latin, including a complete edition of Cicero 
(1851-66; 2d ed., 1863-71; with Index Ciceronu 
anug, 1872), one of Nepos (1846), and a \alu- 
able text of Terence (1838-40, supplemented 
by a separate edition of the Andna in 1866), 
manuals of Tjatin literature (1846, ne\er 
Onished) and of Latin style (1874), and an 
abridged Latin lexicon (1847-64, later eds.) 
prepared with the aid of LObker and Hudemann. 
Consult the notice in Jahn's Jahrhurh, pp 154- 
163 (1871) 

XL’tfBEM, klu^r, Jouaniv Ludwiu (1762- 
1837). A German publicist, born at Taun, near 
Fulda. He was professoi of law at the uni- 
versities of Erlangen (1786-1804) and Heidel- 
berg (1807-08), held high positions in the gov- 
ernment service at Karlsruhe (1804-07 and 
1808-17), and was in Vienna during the Con- 
gress of 1814-16, collecting the Akten des 
Wiener Kongreaaes tn den Jahren 1814 und 181/i 
(8 vols., 1815-19), of which the most important 
portions were reprinted separately under the 
title QuellenaamnUung zu dem offenilwhen 
Bechte dee Deuieehen Bundee (1830). In 1817 
he entered the Prussian service and was ap- 
pointed Privy Councilor in the Ministry of 
FordIgB Affairs under Hardenberg, whom ho 


accompanied to the Confess at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818), and he took an important part in other 
political negotiations at Frankfort and St. 
Petersburg When, at the appearance of the 
second edition of his Oeffentlushee Recht d^ 
Deutaohen Bundea und der Bundeaataaten, in 
1822, book and author became the objects of 
political vilification, he resigned his post and 
retired to Frankfort. The more important of 
his other writings are: Le droit dea gena mo- 
deme de VEurope (1819; 2d ed., 1874) , Ahhand- 
lungen und Beohachtungen fUr Oeachichtakunde, 
Staata- und Rechtawutsenachaften (1830-34) : 
Pragmatiache Oeachtchie der national en und 
pohttachen Wiedergehurt (Srtechenlanda (1835). 

BXUCX, kl^, Alexakdeb von (1846- ). 

A German soldier, bom in Mfinster. He enter^ 
the army in 1865, saw active service and became 
a lieutenant in 1866, was in the war with 
France and was twice wounded at Metz He 
was promoted major in 1887 and in the next 
year was commander of the preliminary school 
for officers at Neubreisach, having held a similar 
(lost at Annaburg m 1884. In 1899, as major 
general, he commanded the 23d Brigade of In- 
fantry, and in 1902, as lieutenant general, the 
Thirty-seventh Division In 1906 he was made a 
general of infantry and was put in command of 
the Fifth Army Corps, from which he was trans- 
ferred to the First in 1907 In 1913 he was 
appointed inspector general of the Eighth .\rmy 
Corps, and he commanded one of the three main 
bodies of German troops in France in 1914, 
taking part in the battles of the Marne and the 
Aisne See Wab in Eubope. 

KLITCKHOHM, klvk^On, August (1832- 
93) A German historian. He was bora at 
Baveiihausen and studied at Heidelberg and 
Gottingen In 1858 he went to Munich to be- 
come one of the editors of Sybel’s Hiatortache 
ZeitachnfU In 1865 he was appointed professor 
of history at the Polytechnic l^hool in Munich, 
became honorary professor at the University, 
and in 1883 he went to the University of Got- 
tingen His works include: Gcachtohte dea 
(iotteafriedcna ( 1867 ) , Wdhelm ///., Herzog von 
Bagem-MUnchen ( 1861 ) , Ludwig der Retche, 
Herzog von Bagem^Landahut ( 1866 ) ; Friedrich 
der Fromme, Kurfurat von der Pfalz (1876-79) , 
Luiae, Konigin von Preuaaen (1876); BlUoher 
(1879) , Ueher L. von Weatenriedera Lehen und 
iSchrtften (1890) ; and the posthumous Vortrage 
und Aufaatze (1894). 

XLUQiQ, kl59^gc, Fbiedbioh (1856- ) 

\ Germanic scholar, born at Cologne. He stud- 
UhI at Leipzig, Strassburg, and Freiburg; began 
teaching at Strassburg in 1880; was made as- 
sistant professor at Jena in 1884; became full 
piofessor of English and Germanic philologi' 
there in 1886; and then in 1893 went to Frei- 
biiig as full professor of the German languages 
and literature. He became editor of tlie Zeit- 
Hchnft fur Wortforachung, a member of the 
Saxon Itoyal Academy of Sciences, honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of Ghent, anil 
member of the academies at Munich and Heidel- 
berg. Besides his very valuable Etymologxachea 
Worierhuoh der deutaohen Spraehe (7th ed., 
1910), he wrote StammbUdungalehre der dltger- 
mamaohen DmUkte (2d ed., 1899) ; Von Luther 
hia Leaaing^ aprachgeaohiohtliohe Aufaatze (4th 
ed., 1904) ; Angelaachatachea Leaebwdi (3d ed., 
1902); Deutaehe Studentenaprache (1895) 
With Lutz he published EngUah Etgmdtogg 
(1898). and to Paul’s Qrundriaa der gemuh 
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msohm Philologxe he contributed “Vonzeschichte 
der germanischcn Sprachen” and “Geachichte 
der englischen Sprache” (2d ed., 1899). Among 
his other important works are Rotwilmih 
^uellen und Wortachatz der Oaunerepraohe 
(1901); MtUelengltaohes Ijeeebtujh (1904 ; 2d 
ed., 1912); Unaer Deutach (2d ed., 1910); 
Seemannaaprache (1911); Wortforachung und 
Wortgeachiohte (1912); V orgeachichte der ait- 
germaniache Sprache (1913). 

KKABL, knil^% Jobepu (1819<-81). An 
Austrian sculptor, bom at Fliess, Tirol The 
son of a poor peasant, he tended cattle when a 
boy, was first instructed by the wood carver 
Franz Renn at Imst, and afterward in Munich 
by Entres and Anselm Sickinger. Deeply inter- 
ested in medieval German wood sculpture, the 
revival of which he made his chief aim, he 
studied its best specimens in Bavaria, Tirol, and 
on the Rhine, and afterward produced in Munich 
a series of sterling works in wood and marble, 
the most remarkable of which is the “Corona- 
tion of the Virgin,” on the high altar in the 
Frauenkirche. He was a member of the acad- 
emy, at which a special chair was created for 
him in 1863, and for many years was director 
of Meyer’s Institute for Ecclesiastic Art. 

KBTAGKFUSS, knfik^f^s', Hebmann (1848- 
). A German painter and writer on art. 
He was bora at Wis^n (Rhenish Prussia) and 
studied at the Dttsseldorf Academy and later 
under Bendemann and Gebhardt. He is best 
known as the editor of the Kiinatlermono- 
graphien, a popular illustrated series of mono- 
graphs of the great artists, published at Biele- 
feld, and as the author of several of these 
monographs, viz, Holbein the Younger (4th ed., 
1902), Vela^uez (6th ed., 1906), Rubens (9tli 
ed, 1909), Rembrandt (11th ed, 1909), Diirer 
(10th ed„ 1909), Titian (1910), Van Dyck 
(5th ed, 1910), Raphael (12th cd., 1912), 
Michelangelo (11th ed , 1912), Menzel (9th ed, 
1912), Murillo (new cd., 1913), Frans Hals 
(new ed., 1913). He also wrote a Hiatory of 
(german Art (1888) and collaborated with M G. 
Zimmermann in a XJniveraal Hiatory of Art 
(Bielefeld, 1900). His best-known paintings 
are the mural decorations of the High School 
at Wohlau, the Ruhmeshalle, Berlin, and the 
Ckmrt House of Cassel; and the large historical 
composition, “Entry of the German Emperor 
into Jerusalem” (1902). Knackfuss was ap- 
pointed professor in the Academy of Arts in 
Cassel in 1880 and lecturer on the history of 
art in 1890. 

KNAPP, knfip, Albebt (1798-1864). A Ger- 
man poet, author of many of the best modern 
German hymns. He studied theology and after 
holding various positions in the Protestant 
church became in 1836 the principal clergyman 
in Stuttgart, where he remained until his 
death. As a poet, Knapp worked chiefly in 
the relinous fleld and did much to revive that 
long-ne^ected branch of poetry. Many of his 
hyi^s are to be found in the Chrxatoterpe, a 
periodical edited by him from 1833 to 1853 His 
other works include: Chnathohe Gedichte 
(1829); Oediehte, neueate Folge (1843); the 
cycles, ffohenatoiufen (1839) and Bilder der 
Vorwelt (1862). To hymnolQgy Knapp con- 
tributed nis Evangeliaoher Liederachatz fUr 
Kurche und Sam (1837), a valuable collection 
of Christian hymns of all ages, to which his 
Ohriatenlieder (1841) forms a splendid supple- 
BBwnt. Consult Karl Gerok, Albert Knapp aU 


achwdbtaoher Diehter (Stuttgart, 1881), and 
Martin Knapp, A. Knapp ala Diohter und 
S ohnf tateller (Tflbingen, 1913). 

KNAPP, nilj), Chables (1868- ). An 

American classical scholar, bora in New York 
City. He graduated in 1887 from Columbia 
University, where he was afterward for three 
years prize fellow in classical philology, receiv- 
ing the degree of Ph.D. in 1890, and then 
tutorial fellow (1890-91) In 1891 he became 
instructor in classical philology at Barnard 
Colley, Columbia, in 1902 adjunct professor, 
and in 1906 professor He contributed, espe- 
cially on Roman life and Latin literature, to the 
Amenean Journal of Philology, the Claaaxcal 
Journal, Claaatcal Philology, the Claaaical Re- 
view, and the Claaaical Weekly (of which he 
became managing editor in 1906) In 1906 also 
he was elected secretary treasurer of the Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States. He 
edited Storiea from Aulua Gelhua (1894): He- 
lectiona from Ftn Romw ( 1896 ) , with R Arrow- 
smith; and, with introdu^ion, notes, and index, 
VergU’s Mneid, i-vi, with selections from books 
vii-xii (1901). For the second edition of the 
New Intebnahonal Encyclopedia he had 
charge of the department of classical philologv. 

KNAPP, knflp, Gbobg Fbtedrich (1842- 
). A German economist and statistician, 
born at Giessen He was educated at Munich, 
Berlin, and Gbttingen. At the age of 25 he be- 
came head of the statistical bureau of I^eipzig 
and two years later (1869) became assistant 
professor of economics at the University of 
Leipzig. In 1874 he went to Strassburg as 
professor of political economy. His works are 
mostly on the subject of population and on the 
history of agriculture: TJeher die Ermitielung 
der Sterblichkeit (1860) ; Theorte dea Bevolker- 
ungaiceohaela (1874); Die Bauernbefreiung und 
der Uraprung der Landarheiter in den altem 
Teilen Preuaaena ( 1887 ) ; Die Landarheiter m 
Kneohtachaft und Freikeii { 1891 ) ; Grund- 
herrachaft und Ritter gut ( 1897 ) ; Btaatliche 
Theorte dea Oeldea (1905). 

KNAPP, (Jakob) Herman (1832-1911). A 
German-American oculist and aurist, liorn in 
Daubora, Prussia He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Giessen in 1854, studied in Berlin, 
Paris, and London; was professor of ophthal- 
mology in the University of Heidelberg from 
1864 to 1868; emigrated to New York in the 
latter year and in 1869 founded the New York 
Oplithalmic and Aural Institute. He was pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology in the New York Uni- 
versity Medical College from 1882 to 1888, when 
he accepted the corresponding chair in the 0)1- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia). 
Dr. Knapp was made professor emeritus in 
1902. He wrote a numl^r of excellent mono- 
graphs on the diseases of the ear and eye, estab- 
lished the Arohivea of Ophthalmology and Otol- 
ogy in 1869, and published: Die intraokularen 
QeachwUlate (1868); Cocaine and ita Uaea in 
Ophthalmic and General Surgery (1885); In- 
veatigation on Fermentation, Putrefaction, and 
Suppuration (1886); Cataract Extraction with- 
out Iridectomy (1887) 

KNAPP, nflp, Mabtin Augustine (1843- 
1^23). An American commerce specialisi^ born 
at ^offord, Onondaga Co., N. Y. He gradual 
at Wesleyan University in 1868, was admitted 
to the New York bar in 1869, and in 1870 b^n 
the practice of the law at Syracuse, N. Y. 
From 1877 to 1888 he was city attorney of 
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l^yracuse. He made a particular study of cor- 
poration law. From 1891 to 1010 he was a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of which he was chairman after 1898. He re- 
signed in 1910 when appointed additional cir- 
cuit judge by President Taft, who assigned him 
for five years to the United States Commerce 
Court as presiding judge. Upon the dissolution 
of this court, in 1913, he was assigned to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the fourth judicial 
circuit. Under the original and the amended 
Krdman Act Knapp had served as mediator in 
numerous railway labor disputes, and when the 
Erdman Act was superseded in 1913 by the 
Newlands Act, he was appointed by President 
Wilson to the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation created thereby. For the year 1910-11 
lie was a vice president of the American Sta- 
tistical Association He wrote a monograph on 
Natiroad Pooling (1890), No. 179 of the Puhli- 
cations of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and National Regulation of 
Railroads (1905). 

KNAPP, Samukl Lorenzo (1784-1838). An 
American lawyer and author. He was bom in 
Newburyport, Mass, graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1804, was admitted to the bar in 
Massachusetts, served as colonel in the coast- 
guard militia in the War of 1812, and later 
became a journalist in Boston He edited the 
Boston Gazette and the Boston Monthly Maga- 
zine and in 1826 founded the National Republi- 
can The Republican not proving a success, he 
resumed the practice of law m 1828 in New 
York His writings include. Travels in North 
America, by Ah Bey (1818). Memoirs of Gen- 
eral Lafayette (1824); The Genius of Free- 
masonry (1828); American Biography (1833); 
Life of Aaron Burr (1836), lAfe of Andrew 
Jackson (1835) ; The Bachelor, and Other Tales 
(1836). 

KNAPP, William Tbisland (1835-1908). 
An American writer, bora at Greenport, L I. 
He studii*d at New York University and grad- 
uated at Madison, now Colgate, University in 
1860 From 1860 to 1865 he was professor of 
modem languages at Madison, and during the 
two years immediatelv following taught the 
same subjiHsts at Vassar. He spent the greater 
part of the next 11 years in Spain, where he 
collected a valuable library Upon his return 
(1879) he accepted the Street professorship of 
modern languages at Yale, in 1892 became pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, and after 
1895 lived chiefly in England and France. His 
works include. Obras Porticos de Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza (2 vols, 1876-77) ; Gram- 
mar of the Modem Spanish Language (1882) ; 
Life, Writings, and Correspondence of George 
Borrow (2 vols., 1899) ; Borrow's Lavengro and 
the Romany Rye (1900); Pasoual Ldpez, by 
Mme Pardo Baewn (1905). 

KNAPSACK, n&p^sfik (X)utch knapzak, from 
knappen, to eat -f- zak, sack). The bag or case 
in which the soldier carries his kit when on the 
march, usually worn suspended between the 
shoulders. The new United States model haver- 
sack and new pack carrier (1914) have replaced 
the old knapsack and haversack in the United 
States army. The new devices are carried as a 
back pack, however. See Kit; Haversack. 

KNAXTS, knous, Lxtdwio (1829-1910). A 
German genre painter of the younger Dfissel- 
dorf school He was born at Wiesbaden and 
studied from 1845 to 1862 under Sohn nn ' 


Schadow in Diisseldorf His early works, like 
*'The Gamblers,” in the DUsseldorf Gallery, are 
ill the manner of that school, being dark and 
licavy in color This deficiency was remedied 
bA study at Paris, whither he went in 1852 and 
enr'illed as a pupil of Couture In 1853 his 
“Morning after the Kermess” received the second 
gold medal of the Salon and made him a cele- 
brated painter Except for a year’s study in 
Italy, he remamed in Paris until 1860. ffis 
cliicf works of this period include “The Golden 
Wedding,” “The Baptism,” and ‘The Prome- 
nade,” purchased for the Luxembourg From 
1861 to 1866 he practiced at Berlin, producing 
such works as “Boys Playing Cards,” “Looking 
for a Bride” (Wiesbaden Museum), and “His 
Highness on his Travels ” The next eight years 
of his life saw the production of much of his 
best work, including “The Children’s Festival” 
(National Gallery, Berlin), “In Great Distress,” 
and “The Village Prince.” From 1874 to 1883 
he was professor at the Academy of Berlin, 
continuing to reside in that city until his death. 
His color was at this time improved by the 
study of Dutch masters. Among the most im- 
portant works of bis last period were* “The 
Holy Family” and “The Road to Rum,” both 
painted in 1876 and now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, “Behind the Cur- 
tain” (1880), Dresden Gallerv, “The Rag 
Baby” (1880) and “A Village Festival” (1881), 
both in the Vanderbilt collection. Metropolitan 
Museum, New York , and “A Duel ” During 
his last period Knaus also painted a series of 
“Idyls,” with nudes in a rather classical style, 
of which an important example is in the Wies- 
baden Museum The most famous examples of 
his portraits, which are genre in character, are 
those of the scientist Helmholtz and the his- 
torian Mommsen, both in the National Gallery, 
Berlin. The art of Knaus is best represented in 
the public collections of Germany and in some 
of the United States — ^the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, possessing eight examples; 
the Walters collection, Baltimore, two. Among 
his many distinctions were the great gold medal 
of the ^rlin Exhibition of 1861 and the grand 
medal of honor at the Paris Exposition of 1867 
He was a member of the Berlin, Munich, and 
many other academies, an Officer of the Legion 
of Honor and a Knight of the Prussian Order 
Pour le Mfirite. 

As admirable illustrations of popular life, 
the paintings of Knaus are pleasing to the 
general public, but they are no less so to con- 
noisseurs by reason of their excellent color and 
sound drawing He was the first to pass from 
mere illustration to genre pictures, which were 
at the same time excellent paintings and as 
such occupied an important position in the 
history of German painting. They abound in 
humor and excel particularly in the portrayal 
of childhood; but the figures are not always 
natural, the posing being sometimes obvious. 
Consult the chief authority on Knaus, Pietsch, 
who wrote a volume of the Kdnstlermono- 
graphien (Bielefeld, 1896), a comprehensive 
article in Die Kunst unserer Zeit, vol. :idii 
(Munich, 1902), and edited an album of his 
works published by the Berlin Photographio 
Society. 

KNBBBIi, kna^iel, Karl Lupwig von (1744- 
1834). A German poet and translator, born at 
the castle of Wallerstein, Bavaria. After study- 
*ng law at the University of Halle, he served 
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for 10 years as an officer in the Pmasian army 
and in 1774 became tutor to Prince Konstantin 
at Weimar and accompanied him and his brother 
on a journey to France. On this occasion he 
called upon Goethe at Frankfort and thus first 
introduced him to the hereditary Prince Karl 
August. After the early death of his pupil he 
retired in 1770 with the rank of major at Karl 
August's court at Weimar and a pension for 
life, and henceforth lived in intimate associa- 
tion with that famous literary circle of which 
Gk)ethe, Schiller, Herder, and Wieland were the 
raiding stars In 1798 he married Luise Ru- 
dorfi*, chamber singer to the Duchess Amalie, 
retired to Tlmenau, and in 1805 removed to Jena. 
Although his own poems — Hymnen^ Elegien, 
LehenshHten in DtsUchen, and others — are to 
be commended for their classical purity of form, 
he is more e^ecially remembered for his excel- 
lent translations of the Elegue of Propertius 
(1798), of the De Rerum Eatura of Lucretius 
(1821), and of Alfleri's tragedy Saul (1829) 
His highly interesting correspondence with 
Goethe, Srxefweoheel mit Goethe^ was edited by 
Ouhrauer (T^eipzig, 1861). Consult C. F. Beau- 
lieu-Marconnay, Anna Amalia, Karl Auguet und 
der Minister von Fntach (Weimar, 1874), and 
Hugo von Knebcl-Doberits, Karl Ludwig von 
Knehel (ib. 1890). 

KNEE, Hottsemaid’s See HousEHAin's 
Knee. 

KNEE-CAP'. Sec Patella. 

KNEE JEBK, or Patellar Hi9i.ex. The 
name given to tue phenomenon resulting from 
striking lightly the tendon uniting the patella 
to the tibia. The knee ierk is elicited by hav- 
ing the patient cross the knees, relaxing the 
upper leg. and then with the finger tip or a 
special hammer striking the tendon named lust 
below the kneecap A slight involuntary kick 
results, in a person in normal condition The 
knee jerk is increased in certain diseases, as 
hysteria, neurasthenia, spastic paraplegia, hemi- 
plegia, etc It is diminished or entirely absent 
m lead poisoning, locomotor ataxia, chronic 
alcoholism, etc. The nerves involved are the 
fourth lumbar pair, the peripheral nerve is the 
anterior crural The muscles taking part in 
the sudden contraction are those constituting the 
quadriee])H extimsor femoris This phenomenon 
is of i^eat im^iortance in the diagnosis of nerv- 
ous diseases 

KNEE JOINT. The articulation between the 
femur or thigh bone above and the tibia or shin 
bone below. A third bone, the patella or knee- 
cap— ^ne of the sesamoid bones (see Sesamoid 
Bone) and not a true hone of the skeleton — also 
enters into the structure of this joint anteriorly. 
The articular surfaces of these liones are covered 
vrith cartilage, lined by a synovial membrane, 
which is the most extensive in the body, and 
connected together by ligaments, some of which 
lie external to the joint, while others occupy its 
interior. 

The most important of the external ligaments 
are the anterior or li^mentum patellse, which is 
in reality that portion of the quadriceps ex- 
tensor cruris which is continued from the knee- 
cap to the tubercle of the tibia, one internal 
imd two external lateral ligamento; a posterior 
ligament; and a capsular ligament, whiiffi sur- 
rounds the joint in the intervals left by the 
preceding ligaments. The positions of these 
ligaments are sufficiently indicated by their 
names. Of the internal ligaments, the two cru- 


cial, so called because they cross each other, are 
the most important. The external and internal 
semilunar cartilages are two crescentic plates 
of cartilage; the outer part of each is thick, ihe 
inner free border thin. Each cartilage covers 
nearly the outer two-thirds of the corresponding 
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mj.9 e . muarular fibres of quadriceps extensor, ar mc , 
extension of synovial sac of knee upon femur. I « « , tendon of 
quadnoeps extensor forming fibrous oapoule of jomt, pa . pa- 
tella. pre pal b , prepatellar bursa, con. /am . oon^yle of femur 
inner, lig mu , lijuuuentum muoosum, fal ttM hg , fatty taasue 
between ligamentum patelke and simovud sac; Itg pate . hga- 
mentum iiatelUs. h pate . bursa beneath licamentum pa- 
telhe, tib . tibia, fattu j fatty taasue, o eya.mem , opening in 
synovial membrane behmd erueial hgunent leading mto inner 
half of jomt, «yn mem . synovial membrane reflected oru- 
oial ligaments, ant era l%g,t out end of antencur oruoial l^pi- 
ment, poet cru Itg , posterior crumal ligament, Itg imn , liga- 
ment m Winslow. 

articular surface of the tibia and by its form 
deepens these surfaces for firmer articulation 
with the condyles of the femur. 

The chief movements of this joint are those 
of a hinge joint, viz, flection and extension; 
but it IS also capable of slight rotatory motion 
when the knee is half-flexed. During flection the 
articular surfaces of the tibia glide backward 
upon the condvles of the femur, while in ex- 
t^sion they glide forward The whole range of 
motion of this joint, from extreme flection to 
extreme extension, is about 150 d^ees Judg- 
ing from its artic^ar surfaces, which have com- 
paratively little adaptation for each other, it 
might be inferred that this was a weak and in- 
secure joint; and yet St is very rarely dislocated. 

KNEELAND, nf^and, Abnkb (1774-1844) 
An American Deist. He was bom at Gardner. 
Mass., April 6, 1774, and was first a Baptist 
preacher, then a Universalist, and finally a De- 
ist. From 1821 to 1823 he edited a Universalist 
periodical in Philadelphia, in 1828 he edited the 
OUve Branch in New York, and in 1K32 founded 
in Boston the Investigator^ a weekly expositor 
of free thought. He was also for several years 
in Boston the instmetor of a deistical society 
meeting in Julien Hall, where in 1830 William 
Lloyd Garrison, when elsewhere prohibited, de- 
livered his lectures against slavery. In 1836 he 
was tried in Boston for blasphemy. He duri 
Aug. 27 , 1844. Among his pubUcations wen: 
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The Deist (1822) ; Lectures on Univeisal Salva- 
tion (1824) , A Translation of the New Testa- 
ment (1822); A Review of the Evidences of 
C hristian ity (1829). 

XNSS^LAin), Samuel ( 1821-88) . An Amer- 
ioan naturalist and physician, bom in Boston, 
Mass. He graduated from Harvard University 
in 1840, from its medical school in 1843, and 
studied medicine two years in Paris. In 1845 
be began the practice of medicine in Boston, lec- 
turing also on anatomy in Harvard University 
He b^me professor of zoology and physiolo^' 
in Massacdiusetts Institute of TcH'hnology in 
1866 and also its secretary During the Civil 
War he served as army surgeon. Kneeland 
traveled extensively for the study of earth- 
quakes and volcanic phenomena in Brazil, Ice- 
land, the Hawaiian Islands, through the copper 
region around Lake Superior, etc. In 1851 he 
edited with an introduction Smith’s Hiitory of 
the Human Species and from 1866 to 1869 edited 
the Annual of Scientific Discovery He contrib- 
uted largely to scientihc periodicals and wrote 
numerous articles on zoological and medical sub- 
lects for the Amcrtcon Cyclopcedia and the New 
\merican Cyclopasdia. His book -form publica- 
tions include. 'Wonders of the Yosemite Valley 
and of California ( 1871 ) ; An \meru^n in Ire- 
land (1876); Volcanoes and Earthquakes 
(1888). 

KNEELAND, Stillman Foster (1845- 
1026). An American lawyer, born at South 
Stiikeley, Quebec l^rovinee, Canada He studied 
at McGill University, Montreal, and at Union 
College (New York State), served in the Union 
army in the Civil War, and, admitted to the bar 
in 1869, practiced in New York City from 1872 
till his retirement He framed and in 1886 se- 
cured the pnsHage of an act which abolished 
perpetual imprisonment for debt in New York 
State. In 1894 he was elected to the State As- 
sembly and in 1896-98 was Judge- Advocate-Gen- 
eral on the staff of (^vem<jr Black. Besides 
several legal treatises, he published Law, Law- 
yers, and Lambs (1910) and Random Rhymes 
of a Busy Barrister (1911) 

KNEIPP, knip, Sebastian (1821-97) A 
German priest, the inventor of a spcnrial kind of 
water cure He was bom in Stefansried, Ba- 
varia, and began life as a weaver. His attention 
was turned to the study of medicine while pre- 
paring for the priesthc^, and a triding acci- 
dent is said to have led to systematic experi- 
ments in his w'ater-cure treatment, of which one 
feature is that patients are compelled to walk 
barefooted in the snow in winter and barefooted 
on the wet grass in summer Sunshine, fresh 
air, water, and a definite object or routine ac- 
tivity at stated hours are the chief factors in the 
Kneipp treatment In WOrishofen, Swabia, 
where Kneipp lived as a priest, many patients 
are treated after his mettiods. Societies bear- 
ing his name exist in different parts of the 
world He wrote. Meine Wasserkur (1887 ; 69th 
ed., 1901; Eng trans., London, 1891); So soUt 
ihr lehen (1889 ; 26th ed., 1900) , Kinderpfiege in 
gesunden und kranken Tagen (1891: 12th ed , 
1896) ; Mein Testament (1894; 16th ed., 1900) ; 
Vortrdge in Womshofen (1894-98). His col- 
lected works were published in Kempten (1898- 
99). Consult: Rhein, Das Buch vom Pfarrer 
Kneipp (Kempten, 1891) ; Verus, Vater Kneipp, 
tem Lehen und Wirken (ib., 1897) ; Das grosse 
Knevpphuch (Milwaukee, 1904). 

kni'zel, Franz ( 1805-1 ) A 


Gemiau-American violinist, bom in Rumania, 
of German parentage. He was educated in Bu- 
charest and studied violin under Grfin and Hell- 
mesberger in Vienna. From ^e position of con- 
cert master in Bilse’s orchestra, Berlin, he was 
called by Gericke in 1885 to berome first violin 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The fol- 
lowing year he organiz^ the famous Kneisel 
Quartet, which has become the best-known quar- 
tet in the United States and is a peer of any 
similar European organization. In 1903 be re- 
signed from the Boston Symphohy Orchestra 
and moved to New York, where he became head 
of the violin department of the Institute of 
Musical Art. With his quartet he made several 
European tours. In 1907 he acted as a member 
of the jury for the violin competition at the 
Pans Conservatory. Yale University conferred 
upon him the degree MusD. in 1911. 

ENELLEB, n^Her, Sib Godfrey (1646- 
1723 ) . A German portrait painter, who worked 
chiefly in England. He was bom at Llibeck, 
Gel many, Aug 8, 1646, the son of a portrait 
painter nami^ Kniller He studied painting 
under Ferdinand Bol at Amsterdam, with occa- 
sional lessons from Rembrandt With his 
brother Ferdinand, who was also a painter, he 
then went to Italy, studying at Rome and espe- 
ciallv at Venice On his return to Germany he 
painted with suifess at Nuiemlierg, Hamburg, 
and elsewhere, and in 167.> he went to England. 
He was given an opjiortunitv to portray Charles 
II at the same sitting with Sir Peter Lelv and 
at once ivon favor bv his superhir rapidity of 
execution and e.vcelleut likeness Being hand- 
some and witty, his success at court was as- 
sured. On the death of Lely, in 1680, he was 
made court painter His sitters ineludid the* 
persons of rank and distinction of his dav He 
painted 14 reigning sovereigns, among whom 
wrere Louis XTV, Peter the Great, and the kings 
and queens of England from Charles J 1 to Geiirge 
I. After having been knighted by William III 
in 1693 and made Baronet bv George I in 1715, 
he died in London, Oct. 19, 1723. and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey Modem criticism does 
not indorse the eulogies of Kneller’s painting by 
Dryden, Addison, and other distinguished con- 
temporaries His art was modeled on that of 
Van Dyck, his canvases are smoothly painted, 
with much eleganc*e and little character. His 
liest’knowm works are the ‘ Beauties' of Hamp- 
ton Court, 12 ladies of William Ill's court, 
painteil as a countc*rpic*ce to Lely s scenes for 
Charles II, and the “Kit-Cat Club,” now in pri- 
vate possession m London Kneller himself 
esteemed his portrait of Francis Couplet, a con- 
verted Chinese, his best work. Consult Acker- 
mann, Dct Portrat-Maler Kneller tm Verhaltmss 
zur Kunstbildung seiner Zeit (Lflbeck, 1845), 
and Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxi 
(London, 1892). See Plate of Newton, Sib 
lAAAC. 

XNELLEB HALL. The British army train- 
ing college for bandmasters, instrumentalists, 
etc. The school was first instituted as a govern- 
ment institution in 1857, although part of the 
expenses was met by a tax of £10 per annum 
from each regiment in the service Ten years 
later the government took over the entire re- 
sponsibility. It is situated at Twickenham, 
near London, and was formerly the residence of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

XNESEBEGK, knft'ze-b5k, Karl Frodrioh, 
Babon von DEM (1768-1848). A Prussian gen- 
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eral, bom at Karwe. He entered the army in 
1782, diatinguiBhed hinuself in the campaigns 
of 1792 and 1794, rose rapidly to the rank of 
major on the general staff (1802), and at Auer- 
stddt (1806) sayed his King from capture. 
Later in the same year he served with the Rus- 
sian allies and drew up the plan of the battle 
of Pultusk. After the Peace of Tilsit he lived 
in retirement until 1809, when he was sent to 
Bohemia on a diplomatic errand. Three years 
afterward he was tiient to Russia to urge the 
l^nissian policy of peace and after the failure 
of this mission was made adjutant general, in 
which post he exercised a potent and frequently 
unfortunate influence on the King, especially 
m his attempt to oust Blflcher in 1815. In 1831 
he succeeded Gneisenau in command of the army 
of observation on the Polish frontier. He was 
made field marshal on his retirement in 1847. 
Ho was a poet of some popularity and wrote a 
Lob des Kneges (1805), which was a favorite 
in his day. Consult Lehmann, Kneseheck und 
Schon ( Leipzi g, 1875). 

KNIAZSnTIN, kny]lzh-n^n^ Yakov BorIso- 
viTCH (1742-91) A Russian dramatist, bom 
in Pskov, member of the St Petersburg Acad- 
emy (1783). He was educated at home and in 
the University of St. Petersburg and published 
his first poems while still n student. He en- 
tered the army and rose to be adjutant general 
His tragedy Dtdon (1709) was only an imita- 
tion of Metastasio and Lefranc de Pompignan, 
but it brought him under the notice of the Lm- 
press Catharine II, whom he afterward assisted 
m translation. Through hij acquaintance with 
the poet Sumarokov, his future father-in-law, 
he was induced to leave militaiy life and to de- 
vote himself to literature. His more noteworthy 
tragedies are: Vl(idtm%r i laropolk (1779); 
Rosalav (1784); Vladiahah (1786). In these, 
as in his comedies, he adhered too closely to 
French models. His Fadifn, written in 1789, 
was not published for four years, because of 
some passages sufficiently original and patriotic 
to alarm &e Empress Catharine, who caused 
it to be destroyed Kniazhnm brought out a 
complete edition of his works (4 vols., 1787), 
and they have been frequently reprinted, notably 
in two volumes (1847-48). 

KNIAZIEWICZ, kny& zev^ch, Kar6l (1762- 
1842) A Polish general, bom in Omrland, of 
noble family. He joined a corps of cadets at 
Warsaw and m 1778 entered the artillery of the 
Polish Republic. Decorated for bravery at Du- 
bienka ( 1792) , he distinraished himself at Chelm 
and Qolkow (1794) and in the defense of War- 
saw and rose rapidly to the grade of major 
^eral. At the ill-fated battle of Maciejowice 
he was in command of the left win^, was cap- 
tured, and not set free till the accession of Paul. 
Then he joined the French army, fought against 
Rome and Naples in the Polish legion, was made 
corps commander, and sent to Paris with the 
captured standards of the campaign. After Ma- 
rengo he raised a new Polish legion, commanded 
it^ Hohenlinden, but left the French service 
after the Peace of Luneville as soon as it became 
plain that Bonaparte intended to do nothing 
for Poland. He lived in retirement until 1812, 
then fought again for the King of Westphalia 
under Poniatowski at Smolensk, and snowed 
himself a brilliant tactician by his masterly 
retreat from Yoronova. At Beresina he was 
so severely wounded that he had to leave the 
service. After the Peace of Paris he lived at 


Dresden, but in 1822 his popularity among the 
Poles made him suspicious in the eyes of the 
Russian government, and he was imprisoned for 
eight months. He returned to Dresden, only to 
leave his retirement again in 1830 to plead for 
the cause of Poland in Paris, and remained there 
till his death. 

ENIAZNIN, knA&zh^nin, Frakgiszek Dt- 
ONizy (1750-1807). A Polish poet, born at Vi- 
tebsk. Upon the dissolution of the Order of the 
Jesuits, of which he was a member, in 1773, he 
became secretary to Pnnee Adam Gzartoryski. 
Learned, upright, sociable, and witty, he spent 
his life in eulogizing, under classical names, in 
numerous odes his patron and that Prince’s 
family. Besides making translations of Horace 
and Osaian, he wrote many dramas, of which 
The Rpartan Mother and The Oypaiea achieved 
great vogue. His works were published in seven 
volumes (Leipzig, 1835). With Karpinski (q v.) 
and Narus/ewicz (q v ) he belongs to tliat group 
of sentimental Polish poets who sought the most 
artificial phraseology and forms for the expres- 
sion of their feelings. 

KNICKEBBOCKEB, nlk^r-bdk-er. A name 
used of residents of New York descended from 
the old Dutch settlors It is sometimes ex- 
tended to include old New Yorkers of other 
stock. Though Washington Irving made the 
names famous in his Hiatoty of New York, the 
Knickerbockers were among the oldest Dutch 
families of the State The name appears in pub- 
lic records as early as 1709 

KNICKEBBOeXEB’S HISTOBY OF NEW 
YOBBI. An historical work by Washington 
Irving (1809). It is a burlesque on the early 
history of New York City, purporting to have 
been written by one Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
and gives an amusing account of the early Dutch 
citizens. It is said to have bitterly offended 
their des cendants in Irving’s day. 

KNIFE. See Cutucry. 

KNTGOE, knTg^ge, Adolf, Baron von ( 1752- 
96). A German author, born at Bredenbeck, 
near Hanover. After having studied law at 
Gottingen, he became assessor at Cassel; but, 
owing to ofiScial and social dissensions, soon left 
that city and led a wandering life He lived 
for short periods successively at Hanau, Frank- 
fort, Heidelberg, and Hanover until 1791, when 
he made his home in Bremen and was appointed 
provost. His connection theie with the secret 
society of the Illuminati involved him in un- 
learnt complications, and after its suspension 
e published, under the pseudonym Philo, a 
pamphlet (1788) which attracted much atten- 
tion He is best knovna through his Ueber den 
Umgang mxt Menachen (16th ed, 1878), a col- 
lection of rules and maxims for a happy and 
useful life, once widely read and showing great 
observation and worldly wisdom All his plays 
and most of his numerous novels are now for- 
gotten, and only Der Roman mevnea Lehena 
(1781-87), the comical romance the Retae naoh 
Braunackweig (1792; new reprint in Ktirsch- 
ner’s Deutache Nationalhtteratwr), and Dea 
a^gen Etataratea von Schafakopf hinterlaaaene 
Papxere (1792) deserve to be saved from obliv- 
ion. Consult Goedeke, Adolf Freiherr Knxgge 
(1 844). 

KNIGBIT (AS. oniht, onyht, tmeoht, youth, 
hero, OHG. kneht, Ger. Knedht, boy, servant; 
probably connected ultimately with LAt, genua, 
Gk. genoa, Skt. janaa, family, as as 
with AS. oyning, Eng. king). Ori^nally a man 
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at arms bound to the performance of certain 
duties. A knight was usually, if not always, in 
the early Mid£e Ages, necessarily soldier, Umd- 
holder, and noble. In the armies he served on 
horseback ; therefore in other languages the 
equivalent term is frequently indicative of this 
fact — French chevalier, German RiUet, Spanish 
cahaUero. He was bound to serve his lord for 
a fixed time each year, usually 40 days, but in 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem continuously. (See 
section on Military Organizations under Feu- 
dalism.) As a landholder he held a fief from 
his superior; the theoretical unit in the feudal 
system was a knight’s fee, which meant the land 
sufficient for maintaining one knight. This 
came to lie merely a unit of measure, and in- 
stances are common in which a man performed 
service for a fraction of a knight’s fee, e g , one- 
fifteenth or two-thirds. All knights were nobles, 
although all nobles were not necessarily knights. 
The institution of knighthood, as conferred by 
investiture and with certain oaths and cere- 
monies, arose gradually throughout Kurope as 
an adjunct of the feu^l system. The charac- 
ter of the knight, as it was finally developed, 
was at once military and religious. The defense 
and recovery of the holy sepulchre and the pro- 
twtion of pilgrims were objects to wliich, in the 
early times of the institution, he was often sup- 
posed to devote himself. Later a code <»f 
knightly etiquette was developed, of which the 
most prominent features were an exalted sense 
of class honor and a reverence for ladies amount- 
ing almost, in theory, to religious worship 
Though this high sense of honor towards the 
memiiers of one’s class was by no means incon- 
sistent with a contempt for, and often a total 
disregard of, the rights of the lower classes, 
knighthood at its best was an influence for the 
refinement of life in the Dark Ages 

The system of knight service, introduced into 
Kngland by William the Conqueror, empowered 
the King, or even a superior lord who was a 
subiect, to compel every holder of a knight’s fee 
to become a member of the knightly order, his 
investiture being accounted proof that he pos- 
sessed the requisite knightly arms and was suffi- 
ciently trained in their use. In Kngland, in the 
time of Henry III, the institution seems to have 
been bas<^ on a property qualification, since all 
persons possessed of a certain yearly income 
were forcinl to be knighted under a penalty of 
a fine The Statute of Knights of the first year 
of Edward TI, regulating the causes that^ were 
to be held valid to excuse a man from knightly 
service, shows that in the fourteenth century the 
knightly office was not always eageily coveted; 
yet its social dignity was very considerable, for 
even dukes, if not admitted into the order, were 
obliged to yield precedence to a knight in any 
royal pageant or public ceremony In France, 
where knighthood reached its greatest perfec- 
tion, statutes of the thirteenth century show 
that there was the same unwillingness to incur 
the burden of knighthood. After the long war 
between France and England (see Hundred 
Years’ War) it became the practice foi the sov- 
ereign in England to receive money compensa- 
tions from subjects who were unwilling to re- 
ceive knighthood, a system out of which grew a 
series of grievances, leading eventually to the 
total abolition of knight service in the reign of 
Charles II 

Knighthood, originally a military distinction, 
oame, in the sixteenth century, to be occasionally 


conferred on civilians as a reward for valuable 
services rendered to the crown or community. 
The first civil knight in England was Sir Wil- 
liam Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, who 
won that distinction by slaying the rebel Wat 
Tyler in the presence of the bang ( 1381 ) . Since 
the abolition of knight service, knighthood has 
been conferred, without any regard to property, 
as a mark of the sovereign’s esteem or as a re- 
ward for services of any kind, civil or military. 
For the ceremonies practic^ in conferring 
knighthood at different periods, see Chivalry. 

Knighthood could, theoretically, be conferred 
by any person of knightly condition; but the 
right to bestow it was early restricted to per- 
sons of rank and afterward to the sovereign or 
his representative as the commander of an army 
In England the sovereign now bestows knight- 
ho(^ by a verbal declaration, accompanied with 
a simple ceremony of imposition of the sword, or 
by patent, when the persons knighted cannot 
conveniently come into the presence of royalty. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland also occasion- 
ally, but rarely, exercises a delegated power of 
conferring knighthood. In England the orders 
of knighthood are the Garter, the Thistle, St 
Patrick, the Bath, St Michael and St. George, 
Star of India, Indian Empire, and Royal Vic- 
torian. Consult* Sir N H. Nicholas, History 
of the Orders of Knighthood of the British Em- 
pire (4 vols., London, 1842) ; Gautier, ha chev- 
alene (Paris, 1884) ; J. H. L. Archer, Orders of 
Chivalry from the Original Statutes of the Vari- 
ous Orders of Knighthood (London, 1887), con- 
tains a bibliography ; Luchaire, Manuel des insti- 
tutions frangaises (Paris, 1892) ; Round, Feu- 
dal England (London, 1895) ; Baldwin, Scutage 
and Knight Service in England (Chicago, 1897) ; 
W H. Schofield, “Chivalry in English Litera- 
ture,” in Harvard Studies in Comparative Liter- 
ature, vo\ li (Cambridge, Mass., 1912). See (in 
addition to Feudalism and Chivalry) Bach- 
elor, Banneret; Toubnameitts ; and separate 
orders, such as I^plars, Knights; Hospital- 

ERS ; ETC 

KNIGHT, Austin Melvin (1854-1927^ 
An American naval officer, born at Ware, Mass. 
He graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1873 and rose to the ranks of cap- 
tain in 1907 and rear admiral in 1911. He 
served at various stations, had charge of the 
ordnance proving ground at Annapolis in 1885- 
89, participated in the Cuban blockade and in 
the Poito Rico expedition during the war with 
Spain, was head of the department of seaman- 
ship at the Naval Academy from 1898 to 1901, 
and served as president of the special board on 
naval ordnance and president of the joint army 
and navy board on smokeless powders in 1904- 
07 and in 1909 Later be became commandant 
of the Narragansett Bay (R. I ) Naval Station 
and in 1913 also president of the Naval War 
College. He is author of Modem Seamanship 
(1901, 5th ed, 1910). 

KNIGHT, Charles (1791-1873). An Eng- 
lish author, bom at Windsor, where his father 
was a bookseller. He was sent to school at 
Ealing, where he gained some knowledge of the 
classics, but he was educated mostly in his 
father’s bookshop. When a young man, he set 
himself to educate the masses by raising the 
tone of popular literature. In conjunction with 
Hawke Locker he founded the Plain English- 
man, a magazine of original and selected ar- 
ticles (1820-22); edited the Ouardkm, a liter- 
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wij and political miBcellanv (1820-22); and, 
with the encouragement of Macaulay and othera, 
started Knxghfs Quarterly Magazine ( 1823- 
24). In 1825 Brougham established the l^iety 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The 
idea originated with Knight, who was BubBe> 
quently called in to take <marTO of the society’s 
publications. For the rest of his life Knight 
wielded immense inffuence as a popular in- 
structor. Among tile works which he published 
or edited are the Penny Magazine (1832-45), 
which at one time enjoyed a circulation of nearly 
200,000 copies weekly; Penny Cyclopeedia (30 
vols., 1833-44) , Library of Entertaining Knowl- 
edge^ the volume on the elephant (1831) being 
written by himself; Pictorial History of Eng- 
land (1837-44); London Pictonally Illustrated 
(6 vols., 1841-44) ; Old England, a Pictorial 
Museum of National Antiquities (2 vols., 1845) ; 
Half Hours with the Best Authors (4 vols, 
1847-48), The English Cyclopasdia (22 vols., 
1854-61) , Pictorial Shakespeare (8 vols., 1838- 
41), Life of Cawton (1844). Knowl^ge is 
Power (1855) ; and, above all, the Popular His- 
tory of England (1856-62). Knight di(H] at 
Addlestune, March 0, 1873. Consult his auto- 
biography, entitled Passages of a Working Life 
during Half a Century (3 vols., London, 1864- 
66L 

BENIGHT, Edward Henry (1824-83). An 
American mechanical expert. He was born in 
London, England, studied surgery, engraving, 
mechanics, and civil engineering, and came to 
the United States in 1845. He settled in Cin- 
cinnati, where he became a patent lawyer. In 
1863 he accepted a position in the government 
patent office in Washington. He was a member 
of the international juries at the World’s Fairs 
in Philadelphia and Atlanta, was United States 
commissionei to the World’s Fair in Pans in 
1878, and was made Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by the French government. He founded 
the Offiiial Gazette of the United States Patent 
Office, edited the Reports of the Pans Exposi- 
tion, and publishcMl, besides many official reports 
of value, the American Mechanical Dictionary 
(1876) and the New Mechanical Dictionary 
(1 884). 

KNIGHT, Eixis Cornelia (1757-1837). An 
English author, daughter of T^r Admiral 8ir 
Joseph Knight. At his death (1775) his widow 
and child went to live in Italy, and, when her 
mother also died, Cornelia returned to England 
in charge of her friends. Lady Hamilton and 
Admiral Nelson (1799). She was companion to 
Queen CTiarlotte (1805-13), afterward to the 
Princess of Wales, and her autobiography, not 
written to gratify the craving for details of 
court life, is valuable on account of its reliable 
narration of facts. It was edited and published 
pMthumously (1861). Other books of ners are: 
uinarbas (1790), a kind of supplement to Ras- 
selas; two heavy romances, Marcus Flaminius 
(1792), a dida^ic romance aiming to give a 
picture of Homan military, political, and social 
life, and Sir Guy de Lusignan (1833) ; her chief 
work, A Description of Latium or La Cam- 
pagna di Roma (1805); besides a volume of 
pnty^r and hymns from the Qennan (1832). 
llie last 20 years of her life were spent abroad, 
a nd she died in Paris. 

KNIGHT, John Prescott (1803-81). An 
Englitii portrait and j^re painter. He was 
bom at Stafford, son of the comedian, Edward 
Knight, who placed him as clerk with a West 


India merchant. The merchant having failed, 
young Knight amused himself copying from 
l^njamin West’s work, which he md so well 
that his father allowed him to become a pupil 
of Sass and of George Clint and in 1823 at 
the Royal Academy. His best-known works are 
his portraits of the Duke of Wellington for the 
London City Club, the Duke of Cambridge for 
Christ’s Hospital, 8ir George Burrows for St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and the group portraits 
“Waterloo Banquet” and “Peninsular Heroes” 
His “Sacking a Church in the Time of John 
Knox” IS in the Tate Gallery, London. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy in 
1844, was professor of perspective there, and 
serv^ as secretary from 1848 to 1873. 

KNIGHT, Richard Payne (1750-1824). An 
English archseologist and philologist. Owing to 
ill health, he had but a few years of actual 
schooling, which, however, his vast fortune en- 
abled him to supplement by extensive travel. In 
Italy (1767 and subsequently) he interested 
himself in the study of art and of classical an- 
tiquities and upon his return devoted himself 
to the enlarging of the archwological collection 
he had made in Italy and to publishing his 
memoirs He was returned to Parliament, but, 
though serving from 1780 to 1806, seldom par- 
ticipated in the deliates. From 1814 he was a 
trustee of the British Museum, to which at his 
death he left his magnificent collection of an- 
cient bronzes and Greek coins, valued at £50,000. 
In addition to this bequest, the results of his 
extensive travels and researches appeared in 
numerous publications, including his Account of 
the Remains of the Worship of Pnapus Lately 
Existing at Isemia in the Kingdom of Naples 
(1786) His Analytical Essay on the Greek Al- 
phabet (1791) created a sensation, because in 
it Knight was the first to (question the authen- 
tieitv of certain Greek inscriptions which Four- 
mont had claimed to have found in I^iaconia, 
and which such eminent scholars as Winckelmann 
and Heyne had accepted as genuine ; later, 
Knight’s suspicions were proved to he correct. 
While his best work is that on the Principles of 
Taste (1805), he expended much careful study 
o n an e dition of Homer (1816). 

KNIGHT, Ridoway ( Daniel Ridgw ay ) 
(c.1850- ). An American figure and land- 

scape painter, bom in Philadelphia He was 
a pupil of Glejre and Meissonier, made his home 
in France, vath his studio at Poissy, and ex- 
hibited chiefly at the Paris Salon His subjects 
are French peasant scenes, painted with a cer- 
tain refinement of color, sound in drawing, and 
of ideal conception, but are without real power 
or inspiration. He received several awards at 
the Salon, a gold medal at Munich in 1888, the 
cross of the French Legion of Honor in 1892 
(Officer, 1909), the grand medal of honor at 
Philadelphia in 1893, and the Bavarian Order 
of St. Michael. Among his chief paintings are: 
“The Veteran”; “The Old Beau”; “Washer 
IVomen”; “Harvest Scene”; “Sans dot”; “Chat- 
terboxes”; “L’ Appel au passenr”; “Hailing the 
Ferry” (Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts) ; 
“The Shepherdess” (Brooklyn Institute Museum) 
KNIGHT, Sarah Kemble (1666-1727). A 
preacher and traveler, bom in Boston, the 
daughter of Thomas Kemble, a merchant. Hav- 
ing been left a widow, in middle life she opened 
a school which gained some reputation in Boston 
and included among its pupils Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Before opening this senool, Machiine Knif^i, 
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mi ihe was generally called, took a journey in 
1704 on hoTMback from Boston to Neiw York — 
for thoie days an unparalleled feat for a woman. 
She recounts her experiences in the ‘^journals*' 
which have made her known to students of Co- 
lonial literature and history. The discomforts 
of primitive travding are described with much 
spnghtliness and not a little humor. The 
writer’s personality emerges also as that of a 
modem American woman in embryo. Little is 
known of her later life. She seems to have 
removed to -Norwalk, Conn., and there to have 
got into trouble for selling liquors to the In- 
dians — an offense which she herself charged to 
her maid. The small diary of her Boston to 
New York journey was first edited in 1825 by 
Theodore Dwight Forte years later it was re- 
printed with additional biographical informa- 
tion, and there is a recent edition (Norwich, 
Conn ). Consult M. C. Tyler, Htaiory of Ameri- 
can Literature, voL ii (New York, 1897-09). 

XNIGHT, Thomas Ahdbew (1759-1838) 
An English horticulturist, bora near Ludlow, 
in Shropshire He was educated at Balliol Col 
lege, Oxford, and »4uhRtHiuently devoted himself 
to researches in vegetable and animal physiol- 
ogy. In 1795 he publishcni his views cm tlie 
transmission of diseases among fruit trees, which 
attracted much attention In addition to many 
papers he published a Treatise on the CuUutc 
of the Apple and Pear, and on the Manufavtaic 
of Cider and Perry (1797), a woik which 
passed through several iHlitions. The catalogue 
of “British Works on Gardening*' in laindon*s 
Encyclopiedia of the year 1824 contains a list 
of 116 treatises or papers on vaiious subjects 
connected with theoretic or practical horticul- 
ture which are attributed to this writer. Many 
of his papers, with a biographical memoir, were 
published posthumously under the editorship of 
Bentham and Lindley, as A Selection from the 
Physiological and Horticultural Papeis Pub- 
lished m the Transact\pn8 of the Royal and Hor- 
ticultural Societies by the Late Thomas Andreic 
Knight (1841). 

B3IIOHT, William Angus (1836-1916). A 
British writer. He was born at Modrington, 
Scotland, and was educated at the University 
of Edinburgh. From 1876 to 1902 he was pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews In the field of philosophy his 
work, editorial and other, includes his collection 
of Philosophical Classics for English Readers 
(15 vols., 1880-90), for which he wrote: Bume 
(1886); Essays in Philosophy, Old and New 
(1890); The Philosophy of the Beautiful (2 
voli., 1891-93) ; The Christian Ethic (1894); 
Aspects of Theism (1894). He is probably best 
known, however, for his works on Wordsworth. 
Besides his edition of WordswortKs Works and 
Life (11 vols., 1881-89) and The Transactions 
of the Wordsworth Society (1880-86), mention 
should be made of his Selections from Words- 
worth (1889) : Wordsworthiana ( 1889) ; Through 
the Wordsworth Country (1892) , WordswortKs 
Prose (1893) ; The English Lake District, as In- 
terpreted in the Poems of Wordsworth (1878- 
91 ) ; ne Works of William Wordsworth and 
Dorothy Wordsworth (12 vols., 1896-97). He 
present to the trustees of Dove Cottage, Gras- 
mere, the poet’s former home, all the editions 
of Wordswortii’s poems which he possessed. His 
later works are: Dove Cottage from 1800 to 
1900 (1900) , Lord Monboddo and Some of his 
Contemporaries (1900); Inter Amicos (1901); 


Pro Patria et Regina ( 1901 ) ; Retrospects 
( 1903) ; The Poets on Christmas ( 1906) ; Things 
New and Old (1909); The Colden Wisdom of 
the Apocrypha (1910) ; The Glamour of Owford 
(1911); The Browning Centenary (1912), An 
Eastern Anthology (1912); Coleridge and 
Wordsworth in the West Country : Their Friend- 
ship, Work, and Surroundings (1914) 

KNIGHTHOOD. See^KNiGHT. 

KNIGHT OF LA HAHCHA. Don Quixote, 
the hero of Orvantes’ novel of that name. 

KNIGHT OF THE CHAEBETTE. See 
Chabrette, Knight of the. 

KNIGHT OF THE SWAN. See Swan, 
Knight of t he; Cuevalieb au Ctgne. 

KNIGHTS, 1^. See Aristophanes. 

KNIGHTS AND LADIES OF HONOE. 
A fraternal society organized in Kentucky in 
1877 for social and beneficial purposes. Men 
and women are admitted to memberuiip on equal 
terms The central authority is the supreme 
lodge, and the chief officer has the title of su- 
prcm(‘ prutc>ctor. The order had in 1914 15 
grand lodges and 1230 subordinate lodges, rep- 
resenting a total membership of 70,000. Since 
its urgaui/ation it has dispensed benefits to the 
iNmeficiaries of deceased members amounting to 
over $34,000,000. 

KNIGHTS EEEANT. Wandering knights, 
who, aftiT the definite object offered ihe Cru- 
sades had been removed, traveled through France 
and Spain in search of adventure 

KNIGHTS OF CHBIST IN POETUGAL, 
Order of See Christ, Order of Knights of, 
IN Portugal. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. A Roman 
Catholic fraternal benevolent society, founded 
in Newr Haven, Conn., in February, 18^, to ren- 
der pecuniary aid to its members and thete benefi- 
ciaries, to assist its sick and disabled members, 
and to promote mutual social and intellectual 
intercourse. It is governed by a supreme coun- 
cil, the members of which are elected by the 
various State councils On July 1, 1914, there 
were 326,858 members, of whom 106,281 were 
insured with benefit certificates in force at 
that date amounting to $112,286,750 The death 
claims paid during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914,. amount^ to $723,475, and from the 
beginning of the organization up to the latter 
date all death claims paid totted $7,308,682 
The supreiqe headquarters are at New Haven, 
Conn. The society is thoroughly organized in 
every State in the -United States, in every prov- 
ince in the Dominion of Canada, in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Newfoundland, the Philippine Islands, and 
Alaska. 

KNIGHTS OF HONOE. A fraternal benefit 
society in the United States, organized at Louis- 
ville, Ky, June 30, 1873, tee institution of 
(3k>lden Lodge No. 1 with 17 charter members. 
Its objects are the social, moral, and intellectual 
elevation of its members, the establishment of 
bonds of fellowship between teem, and the pay- 
ment of death benefits to the widows and or- 
phans of deceased members. It is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Missouri, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. The supreme lodge 
is the executive head of the order and is com- 
posed of tee officers and of representatives from 
the various grand lodges. The grand lodges are 
composed of representatives from subordinate 
lodges, are governed by officers elected by tee 
representatives, and th^ control the suMrdi- 
nate lodges in aoewdanoe with the laws of the 
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supreme lod^. The order has paid to benefi- 
ciaries since its organisation about $100,000,000. 
The benefits disbursed during the year ending 
in 1013 amounted to $1,203,875. There were in 
existence, m 1914, 30 grand lodges and 1031 sub- 
ordinate lodges, representing a membership of 
about 17,000. 

KHIGHT8 OF LABOB. A national labor 
organization in the United State^ formed in 
D^ember, 1869, by leaders of a dissolved local 
union of garment cutters in Philadelphia. Until 
1882 the name and purpose of the order were 
kept secret, its only official representation being 
a line of five stars. This secrecy was instituted 
on the ground of the dislike of employers to 
organized labor and on the alleged ground that 
open associations of workingmen had hitherto 
proved failures. Admittance to the order was 
granted to all persons over 16, except 
dealers, gamblers, bankers, and lawyers 
government of the Knights of Labor is vested in 
local assemblies, district assemblies, national 
trade assemblies. State assemblies, and a gen- 
eral assembly. The administrative power is 
given to a general master workman, a general 
worthy foreman, a ^ncral secretary treasurer, 
and a general executive board, consisting of the 
master workman, the worthy foreman, and three 
other members. Until 1886, when the order be- 
came involved in the Missouri Pacific strike, the 
membership increased, at first slowly and then 
rapidly, until it numbered, as was claimed, over 
700,000. Thereafter, split by internal dissen- 
sion and weakened by failing strikes, the mem- 
bership and influence declinS. In 1014 it had 
less than 100,000 members. The political plat- 
form adopted by the Knights of Labor advocated 
the unlimited coinage of silver, compulsory ar- 
bitration, equal rights for both sexes, the owner- 
ship by the government of telegraphs, telephones, 
and railroads, and the common ownership of 
land. Cooperative enterprises, such as joint 
partnerships and mutual-benefit funds, were 
started by the oider The order formerly pub- 
lished the Journal of Untied Labor as its official 
organ. Consult: Ely, The Labor Movement in 
Amertoa (New York, 1886) ; The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol i (Boston, 1887) ; 
William Kirk, Knights of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (New York, 1906). See 
Labob, AmebiOan FsaiERATioif OF; Labob Ob- 
OAWIZAT IONS , TbADE UNIONS. 

KNIGHTS OF MALTA. See Saint John 
OF Jebxjsaleh, Knights of 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIBCLE. 
In American history, a secret society whose ob- 
ject was to bring the Civil War to a close and 
restore the *TJnion as it was ” Its strength lay 
chiefly in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. There are 
those who trace the movement to an organiza- 
tion of the same name which existed before the 
Civil War, composed of Democrats whose pur- 
pose was to furtner the interests of the South by 
securing an extension of the area devoted to 
slavery. Each castle, or lodge, of the order was 
said to be divided into an outer and an inner 
temple, and only those persons were admitted 
who were known^to be thoroughly ''sound on the 
nigger.” In the presidential campaign of 1860 
the Knights took an active ^rt in bringing 
about the disruption of the Democratic party 
over the question of slavenr. In the latter part 
of 1860 castles were established in some of the 
States north of the Ohia River, and the order 
spread so rapidly that in May, 1862, a United 


States grand jury estimated that there were 
40,000 members in Indiana alone. In May, 1863, 
the Knights and other disaffected persons at- 
tempted an armed demonstration at Indianapolis, 
but it resulted in a ridiculous fiasco that was 
known as the Battle of Pogue's Run. In the 
fall of 1863, owing to the publicity given to the 
treasonable purposes of the organization by Gov. 
O. P. Morton (q.v ), General Carrington, and 
other Union authorities, who employed spies to 
ferret out its secrets, the Order of the l^ights 
of the Golden Circle was disbanded and was suc- 
ceeded by the Order of American Knights, which 
in the ea^lv part of 1864 in turn gave place to 
the Sons of Liberty This last-named order had 
a large membership in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri. -Its supreme commander 
was Clement Vallandigham (qv.), of Ohio. Its 
ritual asserted that the Constitution is a com- 
pact and denied the right of the national gov- 
ernment to coerce a sovereign State. The order 
consisted of two organizations, one within the 
other, ^ose who entered the outer organization 
^were tola that the object of the order was to 
'secure the success of the Democratic party at the 
coming presidential election, the inner organi- 
zation was a military one, whose aim was to 
give aid and comfort to the South. Large quan- 
tities of arms were purchased, and hand grenades, 
clockwork machines for setting fire to govern- 
ment property, and Greek fire were manufac- 
tured. At Indianapolis 32 boxes labeled "Sun- 
day-school books,” but V containing arms and 
ammunition, were seized by the police, and nu- 
merous seizures were made elsewhere. In some 
places, both at this time and previously, the 
draft was resisted by force of arms, and deserters 
and escaped prisoners were protected against 
the Unit^ States officers. In Indiana some of 
the Democratic State officials were members of 
the ofder, while others were in sympathy with 
it. The most important project of tte Sons of 
Liberty was one for an uprising throughout 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, which 
should free the Confederate prisoners in those 
States and set up a Northwestern Confederacy 
A day was set for the accomplishment of the 
enterprise, but the ^attempt was never made. A 
number of the leaders were arrested, and three 
(Bowles, Milligan, and Hors^) were condemned 
to death by a military commission, but after an 
imprisonment of 18 months were set free by the 
United States Supreme Court on the ground 
that the military commission had no juris- 
diction Consult: An Authentic Exposition of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle (Indianapolis, 
1861 ) ; Holt, "Report on Secret Orders,” in Mc- 
Pherson’s History of the Rebellion (Washington, 
1876) ; Foulke’s Life of Oliver P. Morton (2 
vols.. New York, 1808) ; Rhodes, History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1850, 
voL V (ib., 1904). 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN EAGLR 
A fraternal organization, founded in 1873. There 
were, in 1914, 14 grand castles, 6 grand temples, 
727 castles, and 318 temples. The members 
numbered about 83,000. The order has dis- 
bursed since its organization about $6,000,000 
and during the fiscal year^ 1913 had disbursed 
lienefits amounting to alKiut $.325,000 

KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY SXLl^TTLCHBE. 
See Holt Sepulchbe^ Knights of the. 

KNIGHTS, OF THE MACGABEEa Sec 
Maccabees, Knights of the. 

KNIGHTS OF THE SHIBB, or Knightb 
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or Pabliamsnt Knights formerly chosen by 
the freeholders of every county to represent the 
eounly in Parliament and originally inhabitants 
of the places for which they were chosen. 

KNIGHT’S J3]BBVICE. See Knight. 

KNIGHT’S TAIiE. One of the poems ctnn- 
posing Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and contain- 
ing the story of P alam on and Arcite (qv ). 

KNIG HTS TEMFLABS. See Tehplabs. 

KNIGHTS^WN. A town in Henry Go, 
Ind., 34 miles east of Indianapolis, on the Blue 
River and on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chica^, 
and St. Louis and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis railroads (Map. Indiana, F 
5 ) . The State Soldibrs and Sailors Orphans Home 
is a short distance south of the town, and there is 
a Carnegie library here Knightstown has good 
water power and natural gas. There are flour 
mills, saw and planing mills, two large poultry- 
packing establishment, automobile worKs, ma- 
chine shops, a wire-fence factory, a buggy fac- 
tory, etc. The water works and electric-light 
and power plant are owned by the municipality. 
Pop., 1900, 1042; 1910, 2008. 

KNIK. See Iottarod 

KNUiLE, kninc, Otto (1832-98). A Ger- 
man historical painter, bom at Osnabrflck. lie 
studied at the Dflsseldorf Academy imder Karl 
Sohn, Hildebrandt, and Schadow, then in Paris 
under Couture, spent four years in Munich 
(1854-58), where he painted “The Moors Fright- 
ened by the Dead ^dy of the Cid'* (1858, 
Hanover Museum), and after a stay of three 
years in Italy settled in Berlin. In 1865 he 
executed mural paintings in the castle of Marien- 
burg, near Hildesheim, representing scenes from 
the legendary lore of Thuringia, and in 1873-84 
decorated the staircase of the University Library 
in Berlin with four frieze paintings, personatin ? 
in animated groups of famous men “Educatu n 
in Antiquity,” “Scholastic Science,” “The Hu- 
manists and Reformers,” and “The New Clasbics 
of Germany.” For this meritorious work he was 
awarded the great gold medal at the Berlin Ex- 
hibition in 1886. Among his other works the 
brilliant “Tannhduser and Venus” (1873) and 
“Disputation of Professors of the Sorbonne be- 
fore St. Louis,” both in the National Gallery, 
Berlin, commend themselves to special attention. 
He was also known as an illustrator and wrote 
Orubeleien ernes Mdlers uher seine Kunst (1887) 
and Wollen und Konnen tti dcr Malerei (1897). 
In 1874 he was appointed professor at the Berlin 
Academy He became a member of the Academy 
in 1880. 

KNIPOVITCH, k’nl-p^vlch, Nikolai Mikha- 
iLOViTon (1862- ). A Russian zoologist and 

hydrographer. He was born at Sveaborg and 
was educated at St. Petersburg University In 
1892 he was appointed junior zoologist at the 
Imperial Museum of Natural History (senior 
zoologist, 1900), in 1896 he made important 
biological and hydrographical studies in the 
northwestern region of the White Sea, and two 
years later he organized an expedition to explore 
the shores of T^ake Morat. He was the Russian 
delegate to the International Hydrographic Com- 
mission after 1901, a member of the Inter- 
national Polar Commission, department editor 
of the Russian Enoyclopasdw Dictionary for 
many vears, and professor of physiolo^cal chem- 
istry at a Polish women's medical institute. His 
published works include: The State of the Mari- 
time, Fishing, and Animal Industries of Aroh- 
angdt (1896) ; An Aooouni of the Navigation of 
VoL. Xm.— 20 


the Arctic Ocean (1896); Bcientific-CommercMLl 
Studies of the Lake Morat Region (1897-99); 
Zoologische Ergebmsse der russisoh Expedition 
nach Spitzbergen (1901); Oceanography of the 
European Arctic Ocean (1905). 

KNIPPEHDOIiLINCK, knIp^p6r-doniok, 
Bernabd ( ?-1636). A leader of the Anabaptists 
of the sixteenth century. He was bom in 
Mhnster, of a prominent family, became a mer- 
chant, embrac^ the Reformation, and joined 
the Anabaptists in 1627 He was elected burgo- 
master of Mttnster in 1534 and upheld John of 
Leyden (q.v.) in his excesses. In the kingdom 
John set up he was Vice Regent Consequently 
involved in the ruin that befell John, he was 
tortured and killed Jan 23, 1636. See Ana- 
baptists 

KNITCHANIN, kn^'cha-n^^n', Stephan Pe- 
TROKNrrcH (1807-55). A Servian general, bom 
at Knitch. He was a merchant and early gained 
great political influence with Prince Milosh, who 
promoted him in 1839 to the head of the Provin- 
cial Grovemment of Semendna. When his patron 
fell, Knitchanin was exiled; but two years later 
(1842) he returned, on the invitation of Prince 
Alexander Karageorgevitch and became Coun- 
cilor of State. He held command in the war 
with Hungary (1848) at the head of a Servian 
armv of volunteers, but was unsuccessful and had 
to ietrc*at, and in 1849 was recalled to Servia, 
where in 18,54 Piince Alexander made him Min- 
ister of W’ar and head of the Council 

KNIT^TING (from the verb knit, AS. enyt- 
tan, Ger. knutten). The art of building up a 
solid fabric from yam by looping with knitting 
neeclles or by machinery modeled on the knit- 
ting-needle process Crocheting resembles knit- 
ting, except that it is executed with the crochet 
hook. Netting is a more ancient art. (See 
Neis ) In braiding, the threads or braids, all 
longitudinal, are twisted diagonally over and 
under one another. Weaving is more formal 
than any of these processes, having two com- 
plete sets of threads that inti^rsect at right 
angles to each other, except in lace and leno 
weaves. The qualities that distinguish knit goods 
are their superior elasticity, that makes them 
fit irregular shapes snugly, and their porousness, 
that makes them particularly suitable for use 
as underwear. 

Hand Knitting. In knitting by hand the 
yam is formed on a knitting ne^le in a row of 
loops, through each of which a second row of 
loops is successively passed by means of a sec- 
ond needle, which then adds a third row to the 
second row, and so on till the fabric is com- 
pleted. The needles used are of steel, wood, 
lione, or mbber. Those of steel are usually 
slender and pointed at each end, while those of 
other materials are thicker, and pointed at one 
end with a round knob at the other. Technical 
terms of hand knitting are: To oast on is to 
make the first row of loops. To oast off is to 
knit two stitches and then pass the first over 
the second, securing the last stitch by drawing 
the yam through it. A purl, seam, or rib is 
formed by bringing the yam in front of the 
needle To slip a stitch is to take it off the 
needle without either knitting or purling. 

Hand Machine. The first knitting machine 
was invented in 1589 by the Rev William Lee 
(q.v.), of Nottinghamshire, and by the middle 
of the eighteenth century had become so widely 
used as to be an important feeder of Britisn 
commerce. It was a very simple affair, modeled 
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after the prooees whose work it attempted to 
reproduce; but its complicated modem successor 
depends for its efficiency on the same essential 
principle. 

In Lee’s stocking frame, instead of one needle 
to hold the stationary loop while those of the 
moving row are being insertM, there are as many 
needles as there are to be loops in the breadth 
of the web, and these are so made as to form 
and pve off the loops alternately. Each needle 
terminates in a hook or small indentation. The 
other end of the needle is fixed into a casting 
formed to fit into a frame and be securely fas> 
tened, side by side with the rest of the needles. 
Between the needles are placed thin plates, called 
Btukers, in two rows; m one row the sinkers 
move freely on an axis, in the other th^ are all 
fixed to a bar and move with it. The object of 
the loose ones, or jack emkerB, is to make loops 
by pressing the thread down bmeath the needles, 
llie other row on the bar, or lead sinkers, is 
brought down so as to press simultaneously on 
the hooks of the needles and press their points 
down into the little depression so that they will 
pass through the loops without catching one 
way, and take them up when opened and drawn 
in the contrary direction. The great ingenuity 
of Lee’s invention bes m this arrangement for 
closing the hook in the needle so that one loop 
can be drawn through another. 

Like many inventors, Lee failed to profit 
largely by his genius, although, in the expecta- 
tion of realizing a fortune, he resigned his ac- 
tivities as cleigyman, giving up his living at 
Calverton that paid him £40 a year. His own 
freehold enabled him to meet the cost of experi- 
ments. In the portrait, now lost but copied in 
the arms of the London Framework Knitters 
Company, he appears m the gown and cap of a 
master of arts, pointing to a hose on his stock- 
ing frame, while on the other side a female is 
showing her empty and therefore useless knit- 
ting pins The original painting was inscribed: 
"In Hie year 1589, tlie ingenious William Lee, 
M.A. of^St. John’s College, Cambridge, devised 
the profitable art for stockings (but being de- 
spis^ went to France), yet of iron to himself, 
but to us and to others of good; m memory of 
which this is painted ” 

Accompanied by his brother James^ who had 
helped him much in the construction of the ma- 
chine, and who was always his most skillful 
operator, Lee took the frame to London in the 
hope of winning the patronage of the sovereign. 
Queen Elizabeth’s kinsman Hunsdon thought it 
was a miraculous invention and brought her to 
see it at Lee’s lodgings in Bunhill ^w. She 
expressed her approval of its ingenious construc- 
tion, but was Reappointed because the product 
was a coarse worsted stocking instead of fine 
silk hose. Lord Hunsdon begged her to give Lee 
a patent for its use, but she refused. Hi order 
to please the Queen Lee constructed a frame, 
with 20 needles to the inch instead of the previ- 
ous eight, on which in 1598 was made a pair 
of silk stockings, which the Quemi was gracious 
enou^ to accept and prais^ but that was all. 
After her death, not receiving any encourage- 
ment from King James or the Engliedi court, 
Lee accepted the invitation of Sully, Ambassador 
of Henry IV, to transfer himself and his inven- 
tion to France. He settled in Rouen, with James 
Lee and eight other oj^ators and eight frames, 
and *Vrou^t there with ^eat applause.” But 
his expectations of a special patot were ended 


by the assassinatian of the French King, and 
he died, a disappointed man, in 1610. 

On his death his brother James and six work- 
men with seven of the machines returned to 
London, the oHier two workmen with the ma- 
chine continuing to work at Rouen. Before long 
the London Framework Knitters (’ompany was 
formed for regulating wages and production and 
in 1657 was incorporate by Cromwell. By 
1696 there were 1500 machines active in and near 
London. The first stockings of cotton yam were 
made in 1730. 

No important improvement was made in Lee’s 
machine until 1758, when Jedediah Strutt added 
a second series of needles, by the use of which 
it became possible to produce ribbed fabrics. In 
1816 Marc L. Brunei invented a circular ma- 
chine that produced a tubular web instead of 
the previous fiat one. 

Power Machine. Power was first applied to 
the knitting machine by Bailey in 1831. The 
machinery used in power knitting is noteworthy. 
While the spindle is necessary in the prepara- 
tion of yam for either weaving or l^itting, 
there is no comparison between the simplicity of 
looms — even such looms as work on the must 
elaborate fabrics — and the complexity of knit- 
ting machines. In the weaving industry only 
one loom is required to produce a particular 
fabric. In stat^ents of the capacity of knit- 
ting mills it would be clearer to specify, not 
the number of machines, but the number of si ts 
of machines, since as many as five are often re- 
quired in the production of a single garment. 
Furthermore, the work of every thiee kmtting 
machines has to be supplement by that of a 
sewing machine. Then, too, improvements in 
knitting machinery are frequent and important, 
and machines but little worn often have to be 
replaced by newer inventions Unfortunately 
the ratents on knitting machinery are in a con- 
fused state, and some manufacturers operate 
their new machines secretly, without taking out 
patents, in order to avoid infringement by 
rivals. 

The latch needle was first patented in France 
in 1806 by Jandeau, and a modification of it in 
the United States in 1863 by Hibbert. In the 
latch-needle machine a hinged latch folds back 
on the needle so that the hook may take up the 
thread, and then closes down over the hook so 
that it may pass the hoop through the preced- 
ing loop. The movement of the latch is regu- 
lated by the movement of the yam as it passes 
through. 

On account of their greater speed and capacity 
circular machines have largely supersede all 
others. In these machines "a circular series of 
vertical parallel needles slide in grooves in a 
cylinder and are raised and lowered successively 
by an external rotating cylinder, that has on the 
inner side cams acting on the needles ” In 1909 
the total number of knitting machines in the 
United States was 115,019, over 96 per cent of 
which were power machines and 81 per cent 
circular and circular-hosiery machines. Of the 
total, 15 per cent were spring-beard-needle ma- 
chines, and 86 per cent latch-needle machines. 
The remarkable increase in popularity of all 
kinds of knitted fabrics — ^**hosiery and knit 
goods,” as they are termed popularly and in the 
census reports — ^including underwear, sweaters 
and cardigan jackets, gloves and mitt^s, hoods, 
scarfs and nubias, shawls, le^ngs and gaiters, 
fancy knit goods, wriste^ jers^s and tights. 
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stoddiigB, and aatrakliaii fabrics, is shown not 
only by the number of machines invented to 
produce them (over 3000), but also by the enor> 
mous increase in production. In 1849 there 
were only 49 establishments m the United 
States, with an annual product of $1,028,102. 
During the next decade the annual product in- 
creased 700 per cent, and in succeeding decades 
61, 128, 42, 43, 46, and 108 per cent respectively. 
In 1P09 the number of factories producing knit 
goods was 1374, with an annual product valued 
at $200,143,527. In 1869 the number of knit- 
ting machines reported was 5625 ; 60,047 in 
1889; 88,374 m 1904; 115,019 in 1909. In the 
early days of the industry in the United States 
wool was used almost exclusively. But in 1909 
the value of the cotton yarn purchased was $48,- 
165,740; of woolen yam, $3,834,094; of worsted, 
$10,116,325; of merino (cotton mixed), $2,667,- 
051; of Bilk, $3,606,599, of linen, jute and other, 
$180,818. This serves as a fair basis of com- 
parison, as most of the mills buy their yam 
instead of spinning it for themselves, the amount 
of cotton purchased in the form of yam being 
tlirc*e times that purchased unspun. Among the 
States New York leads, with a production of 
knit goods in 1909 of $67,130,296; Pennsylvania 
being second, with $49,657,506; Massachusetts, 
third, with $14,736,025 

Bibliography. William Pelkiu, Hosiery and 
Lace, m Bevan’s series of liooka entitled ^^British 
Manufacturing Industries” (London, 1876); M 
A. Metcalf. Knitting (Chicago, 1909). with a 
wealth of illustrations and text dciscribing power- 
ma(*hine knitting in all its forms, Qiiilter and 
Chamberlain, Ftamenork Knitting and Hosiery 
^anvfactine (Leicester, England, 1911); Ernest 
Tompkins, The Science of Knitting (New York, 
1914) 

KKOBKL, kni/bd, Kabl August (1807-63). 
A German Old Testament scholar, lie was liorn 
near Sorau in Silesia and was educated there 
and at Breslau. In 1831 he became docent and 
four years later professor extraordinary of the- 
ology at Breslau, and in 1839 liecame professor 
at Giessen, whore he spent the remainder of his 
life. His greatest service was the preparation 
of the commentaries upon the books of Eccle- 
siastes (1836), Isaiah (1843; 3d ed., 1861), 
Genesis ( 1852: 2d ed , 1860), Exodus and J^ieviti- 
cus (1857), and Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua (1861). in the series known as Kursge- 
f assies exegettsrhes Handbveh sum alien Testa- 
ment, edited by Hirzel. The commentaries upon 
Isaiah and the books of the Pentateuch were 
rewritten by August Dillmann (q.v ). 

KNOBELSDOBFF, kno^ls-dOrf, Gix»g 
WsNZESLAUb VON (1697-1753). A German ar- 
chitect, bom at Kuckschhdel, near Krossen. He 
served in the army for some years, hut retired 
to study architecture and to travel in Italy and 
France He was appointed director of royal 
buildings in Prussia by Frederick II, who, when 
Crown Prince, had hem his patron. His best- 
known works are the Berlin Opera House, the 
Sans Souci Palace at Potsdam, and the exten- 
sion of the palace at Charlottenburg, all in the 
classic style. He also laid out part of the town, 
and the park at Potsdam, and the Thieigarten 
in Berlin 

K H O B E L S D O B F F-BBENKENHOFF, 

br9ok^en-h5f, Natai^t vow (1860- ). A Ger- 

man novelist, known under her maiden name, 
Nataly von Eschstruth, bom at Hofgeismar, 
Hessek^assel, the daughter of an officer, and 


educated at Berlin She traveled widely, in 
1890 married Gapt. Franz Knobelsdorff-Brenken- 
hoff, and later i^tled for a time at Schwerin. 
She began early to write plays, e.g.. In des 
Konigs Rock (1882). Among her novels, which 
are popular but not very deep, may be men- 
tioned. Wolfsburg (1885); Qanseliesel, erne 
Hofgeschiehte (1886; 5th ed., 1891), Polnisch 
Blut (1887; 4th ed., 1894), Hofluft (1889; 5th 
ed., 1894); Stemachnuppen (1890) ; Von Oottes 
Qnaden (1895); Jung gefreit (1897), Der Ma- 
jorataherr (1898); Aua voUem Lehen (1900); 
Sonnenfunken (1901); Der veilorene 8ohn 
(1902); Jedem das Seine (1903), Frieden 
(1905); Die Roggenmuhme (1910). Vcb Victia 
(1911) Of some little dramas, Karl Augusta 
Brautfahrt and Die Sturmnuee (3d ed., 1888) 
were performed. In 1887 appeared a volume of 
her poems under the title Wegekraut, and in 
1899 the publication ot an edition of her col- 
lected w orks w as begun 

KNOBKEBBTE, n5l/k^r'I A short knobbed 
club, used by the Zulu and othei South African 
tri)M*s, mainly as a missile against smaller ani- 
mals and bii^s, which arc often lirought down 
on the wing with mai\e1()us dc.\terit>. It was 
also employed as a 'weapon, e.g . in hand-to-hand 
encounters Similar missile clubs occur in Fiji 

KNOBLAUCH, knOp^ouK, Edward (1874- 
). An American dramatist, Imrn in New 
York City lie graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 189b, studied the drama in Paris for 
a year, and then settliKl in London as a play- 
wright In The Parttkier Pet, an adaptation 
from the French, Cyril Maude starred in 1905, 
and in 1906 Lima Ashwell played Deborah in 
his play The Hhulamite. In 1910 The Cottage 
in the Air was given in New York City. The 
season of 1911 was marked by Ins two successes. 
The Faun in America and Kismet m London 
and later in the United States He collaborated 
with Arnold Bennett on Milestones (1912) and 
with Wilfred T Coleby on The Headmaster 
(1913). Ills play My Lady*a Dress was pro- 
duced in New Y"ork in 1914 and Marie-Odile in 
1915 

KNOBLAUCH, Hermann (1820-95). A 
German physicist, bom in Berlin. Having fin- 
ished his studies, he became privaidocent at the 
University of Berlin, then professor at Marburg 
(1849), and in 1854 was appointed professor at 
the University of Halle. In 1878 he was ap- 
pointed president of the Leopoldinisch-Karoli- 
nische Akademie at Halle. He retired in 1895 
His publications, which are to be found mostly 
in the Monaisschriften of the Berlin Academy 
and in the Abhandlungen der naturforsvhenden 
OeseUachaft eu Halle, treat especially of radia- 
tion of heat. His experiments verified and ex- 
tended MeUani’s work on radiant energy. He 
was one of the first who demonstrated that the 
warmth we experienc*e when w^e stand before a 
fire reaches us in the same way as the rays of 
the sun, i.e., by radiation, without affecting the 
temperature of the vacuum or the intervening 
material medium through which the heat is 
transmi tted. 

KNOOHE, knyKc, Wai.teb Alfred (1881- 
) . A German meteorolqg^, bom in Berlin 
and educated at the universities of Geneva and 
Berlin. In 1906 he became an assistant in the 
Royal Prussian Meteorological Institute and in 
1907 first assistant in the public weather serv- 
ice. In 1908 he studied the climate of the Bo- 
livian plateaus and in 1910 undertook the work 
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whidi nmde him famous, the direction of the 
Central Meteorological Institute of Chile. He 
broi^ht out three important publications of this 
institute* Observaownes en la Mina Aguila 5200, 
Observaotonea de prownoias { 1910) , and Anuario 
meteoro ldgxoo de Chile (1011). 

XHOGKE, knOk^e. A seaside resort in Bel- 
gium, 0 miles north of Bruges, with a popula- 
tion of 1363 (1010) It has a monument erected 
to the cel^rated animal painter, Alfred Verwee. 
During the European War of 1014 Knocke was 
occupied the Cermans and used as a base 
for advances on Niouport (q.v.) and Calais. It 
was heavily bombard^ by a British fleet, which 
destroyed the greater part of the town and a 
German military basa See Wab in Eubope. 

KHOCX-KKEE, or In-Knee. A deformity 
consisting of such inclination inward of boto 
knees that they are in contact when the person 
IB walking or in a position for walking. There 
IS naturally a slight inclination towards each 
other of both knees, which is accentuated in the 
adult female because of the width of the female 
pelvis; but the legs remain perpendicular in 
spite of the line of the thighs. In knock-knee 
the tibisp incline outward, and the feet are sepa- 
rated when standing or walking. The deformity 
is due to weakness and is usually a development 
of childhood. It may be caused by rickets (q v.) 
or by an injury, or may be secondary to a de- 
formity of the hip joint or ankle joint. It may 
be followed by a clubfoot (q.v.) of the variety 
valgus or by flat foot The treatment includes 
massage and straightening, practicing walking 
with the feet parallel, and correction with braces 
Immediate correction may lie secured by opera- 
tive treatment, either osteotomy (cutting the 
thigh bone) or osteoclasis (breaking the thigh 
bone), and putting the joint for a time in a 
plaster splint. See Leo. 

KNOLLES, nolz, Rtchabd (c.1550-1610). An 
English historian of the Turks, born probably 
at Gold Ashby, Northamptonshire. After gradu- 
ating at Lincoln College, Oxford (1565), he be- 
came a fellow there and then head master of 
toe grammar school. Sandwich, Kent, for the 
remainder of his life. His Generali Htetorie of 
the Turkea from the First Beginning of that Na- 
tion (1604) was reprinted half a dozen times 
before the end of the century and issued in an 
abridged form in two volumes in 1701 Dr. 
Johnson gave high praise to the clearness and 
punty of its elalmrately arranged English, while 
both Byron and Southey own^ Knoiles a mas- 
ter Oi prose composition. 

XNOLLTS, nOlz, SiB Fbanois (c.1514-06). 
An English statesman. He was a gentleman 
pensioner at the court of Henry VIII, and en- 
tered Parliament for Horsham in 1542. His 
aggressive Puritanism rendered the Continent 
safer for him than England during Queen Mary’s 
reign, but Elizabeth called him to her Privy 
Council (1558), making him also vice chamber- 
lain of her household and captain of halberdiers, 
while Lady Knollys, who was the Queen’s first 
cousin, became a woman of the privy chamber. 
He was made Governor of Portsmouth in 1563, 
was sent on diplomatic service in Ireland in 
1566, and from 1572 until his death was treas- 
urer of the royal household He was elected 
to Parliament from Arundel in 1559, from Ox- 
ford in 1562, and from Oxfordshire in 1572. 
The most interesting part of Knollys’s career 
relates to his association with Mary, Queen of 
Beots^ whose custodian he was at Carlisle Castle 


(1568) and afterward at Bolton. He eonscicsi- 
tiously strove to make a Protestant of her and 
as conscientiously warned Elizabeth agamst 
holding her in prison without a trial, but finally 
voted for her speedy execution (1587). The 
following year he took command of the Hert- 
fordshire and Cambridgeshire troops assembled 
to oppose a landing of Spaniards from the Ar- 
mada. He was knighted three years before his 
death. His letters are of more historical im- 
portance than his parliamentary speeches or his 
religious tracts 

KHOLLYS, Hansebd (c.1500-1601) An 
English Baptist clergyman. He was Itom at 
Cawkwell, Lincolnshire, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and was compelled to flee to the Ameri- 
can Colonies, where his vigorous attacks on 
infant baptism speedily involved him in contro- 
versy with the authorities, (’otton Mather nick- 
named him Mr. Absurd Khowless, although he 
mentioned him as “godly Ana-baptist.” He 
preached at Dover, N. H., 1638-41, and in toe 
latter year, after a brief stay on Long Island, 
he returned to London, where, though frequently 
in trouble with the authorities, he was popular 
as a preacher. He published several works on 
theological subjects, and a Hebrew grammar, 
and left an autobiography, edited ^ Kiflin 
(1092). The Hansord Knollys Society, founded 
in I^ondon in 1845 for the publication of early 
Baptist writings, issued 10 volumes and then 
disbanded. 

KNOLLYS, or KNOLLES, Snt Robebt 
(c 1317-1407). An English soldier, bom in 
Cheshire. His deserved reputation as a famous 
fighter was first acquired in Brittany, where he 
was remarked at the siege of La Roche d’Oriont 
(1346), and he was one of the knights in the 
Combat of the Tliirty in March, 1351, when he 
was taken prisoner. On bis speedy release he 
took command of a body of freebooters, was 
custodian to certain Breton castles, and made 
marauding expeditions into Normandy with 
Henry of Lancaster (1356-57). As leader of 
the Great Company, ho plundered 40 castles in 
the valley of the Loire, pillaged Auxerre in 
1359, supported John de Montfort at the siege 
of Aiiray in 1364, and wont with the Black 
Prince to Spain in 1367, but was recalled in 
1370 to England, whose King, Edward 111, was 
planning an invasion of France. Knollys was 
given marge of the expedition, which, with 
Calais as a starting point, laid waste the coun- 
try as far as Rheims and to the environs of 
Paris itself, but it was unsucci'ssful in drawing 
the French into a battle, though they were de- 
terred from invading Wales. Knollys returned 
to England in time to take the laidership in 
London at the suppression of toe Wat Tyler re- 
bellion, and for this he was given the freedom 
of the city. Part of the great wealth he had 
acquired through his raids he spent in endow- 
ing colleges and hospitals and in rebuilding 
churches after his retirement to England. 

XNOOBHAAN, knOrOidn (Dutch gurnet, lit., 
gristle cock). In South Africa, a bustard (q.v.). 

KNOPF, ndpf, S(ibqmitnd) Adolphus (1857- 
). An American specialist in tuberculosis, 
bom at Halle^m-the-Saue, Gemany. He grad- 
uated from Bellevue Hospital Medical Coll^ 
(New York University) in 1888 and from the 
^rbonne (A.B.) in 1800. He became visiting 
physician of the New York Health Department’s 
Riverside Sanatorium for Consumptives and di- 
rector of toe National Association for the Study 
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and Prerention of Tuberculosis. In 1908 be 
accepted the professorship of medicine in the 
department of phthisiotherapy in the New York 
Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical School. 
His most important work is his prize essay, 
Die Tuherkuloee ale Volke Krankheit und deren 
Bekampfvng, published in 1900 by the commit- 
tee of the International Tuberculosis Congress. 
It appeared eventually in 27 languages and was 
translated into English by Dr. Knopf under the 
title Tuherculoeie ae a Disease of the Masses 
and how to Fight it (1901, 8th ed., 1911). He 
published also Tuberculosis a Preventable and 
Curable Disease (1909). 

XNOBB, knOr, Ivan (1853- ). A Ger- 

man composer, bom at Mewe (West Prussia) 
When four years old, he was taken by his par- 
ents to Pussia, where he lived for 11 years and 
liccame thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Russian folk music. When in 1868 his parents 
settled in Leipzig, he entered the conservatory, 
studying under Moscheles, Richter, and Reinccke. 
From 1874 to 188.3 he taught theory at the con- 
servatory in Charkov, Russia. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Brahms he was in 1883 called to 
the Hoch Conservatory in Frankfort, succeeding 
B Seholz as director of that institution in 1908 
His long residence m Russia strongly influenced 
his music, which has a decidedly Slavic ehai- 
acter. He wrote three operas, Dunja (1904), 
Die Hochzeit (1907), Durchs Fenster (1908), 
a symphonic phantasy; two orchestral suites, 
orchestral variations on a folk song from the 
Ukraine; Ukrainische Liebeslieder , chambei 
music 

KNOBR, Ludwig (1859- ). A German 

chemist. Bora at Munich, he studied there, at 
Heidelberg, and at Erlangen, and was appointed 
professor at Wurzburg in 1888 and in 1889 pro- 
fessor and director of the laboratories at Jena 
He became best known for his work in organic 
synthesis, especially foi his discovery of the 
pyrazol compounds, of which antipyrine is most 
commonly used. He also contribute extensively 
to the chemistry of the alkaloids. 

XNOBTZ, knOrts, Kabl (1841- ). A 

German-American author and educator, bom at 
Wetzlar, Prussia, where he studied at the Royal 
Gymnasium He took his Ph.D at Heidelberg 
in 1863 and came the same year to the United 
States. He taught at Detroit, Oshkosh, Wis., 
and Cincinnati, and from 1892 to 1905 was 
superintendent of the Gkirman department in the 
public schools of Evansville, Ind He then re- 
moved to North Tarrytown, N. Y., where he de- 
voted his time to comparative literature and 
folklore. He translated into German poems of 
Whittier, Longfellow, and Walt Whitman, and 
published in J^rlin a Gesohichte der nordamenr 
kantschen Litteratur (1891). Besides literary 
essays and works upon child education, he wrote 
Marchen und Bagcn der nordamertkanischen In- 
dinner (1871); Amerikanieche Sktzzen i(1876); 
Modem American Lyncs (1880) , Aus dem Wig- 
wam (1880); KapitaX und Arbeit in Amertka 
(1881); Amerikanische Lebensbilder (1884). 
Among his other works may be mentioned: Oe- 
diohtej of which a volume appeared in Reclam's 
Universalbibliothek ; Representative Qerman 
Poems (1885; 2d ed., 1889) ; Em amenkanischer 
Diogenes (Thoreau) (1898) ; Poetischer Haus- 
achatz der Nordamerikaner (1902) ; Naokkldnge 
germaniscker Glaubers und Brauohs in Amerika 
(1903); Streifzuge auf dem Chbiete amerika- 
niaoher Volkskunde{ 1903) ; Friedrich Nietzsche, 


der Unzeitgemdsse (1909); Die Insekten in 
Sage, Branch, und JAteratur (1910); Walt 
Whitman und seme Naohfolger (1910); Rep- 
alien und Amphibien in Sitte, Sage, und Litera- 
tur (1911): Teufel, Hewe, und Blooksbergspuk 
(1913); LHe ^ ogel im Sage, Sitte, und Laiera- 
tur (1913). 

XNOSOS. or KNOSXIS. See Cnosus. 

KNOT (also gnat, dialectic knat, knet; de- 
rived, according to popular etymology, from AS. 
Cnftt, (''anute, who was said to have been very 
fond of the bird) A cosmopolitan snipe {Trtnga 
canutus), 10 or 11 inches long, and more than 
20 across the wings. The upper parts are black, 
white, and rufous; in summer the underparts 
are rufous, while in winter they are white. The 
breeding habits are almost unknown, and until 
1901 the ^gs were known only from a single, 
not very well authenticated, specimen collected 
by Gen. A. W Greely, U. S A In the year 
mentioned Dr. Walter, a Russian surgeon) on 
the exploring vessel Sarja, found the knot breed- 
ing on the Taimyr Peninsula on the northern 
coast of Siberia The nuptial flight was elabo- 
rate, the bird circling high in air, now with 
vibrating, now with motionless wings, uttering 
a loud, varied whistle The nests were on the 
grassy tundra, in shallow depressions. The eggs 
are usually four in number and vary consider- 
ably in form and coloration. The ground color 
is pale green or yellowish white, marked, more 
or loss densely, with spots of yellowish brown 
Knots are generally found in flocks, feeding on 
small crustaceans and mollusks, and probing the 
ground like sniper In summer the knot is to 
be found only in the Far hiorth, where it seems 
to be circumpolar, but in w inter it migrates far 
to the south in all directions from its summer 
home, so that it is found along the shores of 
all the continents. It is a favorite shore bird 
vnth gunners, who know it as robin snipe and 
gray snipe, and its flesh is delicious. 

KNOT, Gobdian. See Gordian Knot. 

KNOTjB, kno'te, Heinbicu (1870- ). A 

German dramatic tenor, born in Munich. Upon 
the completion of his studies with Kirchner at 
Miinster, he became (1892) a member of the 
Munich Court Opera, where he won his great 
reputation, and where he has remained, with 
frequent leaves of absence to fill guest engage- 
ments. In 1903 he bang at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and proved one of the most power- 
ful drawing cards, though appearing there at 
the same time as Caruso Critics compared his 
interpretations with those of De Reszke 
He is unsurpassed in his delineations of Wag- 
ner’s heroes. He was heard again, with un- 
diminished success, during several subsequent 
seasons 

KNOIYGBASS’. A trailing weed. See Poly- 

GONACEAS. 

KNOiyHOBN'. Any one of the large assem- 
blage of moths included in the family Phycitidie. 
The name is derived from the fact that the 
males frequently have the last joint of the an- 
tennw swollen. The Phycitidw are usually som- 
bre-colored little motlis with rather narrow fore 
wings and broad hind wings. Their larvae are 
very diverse m their habits. Som^ like the 
larviB of Ephestia, infest groceries, feeing upon 
^led figs, or in fiour mills upon fiour and grain. 
Otiiers inhabit silken cases on the bark of trees. 
Still others attack living fruit. One is the cran- 
berry fruit worm {Mineola vaccinii). Others 
w^ leaves together, as the rascal leaf crumpler 
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(MinetOa indigineUa), StiU otherg, like Dak- 
ruma oocoidivora, feed upon living Bcale ingects. 
One member of this group (EroRtna sciiula) 
preys upon the black scale of the olive and orange 
in southern Europe and has recently been intro- 
duced into Galifomia for the purpose of helping 
fruit growers to destroy injurious scale insects. 

KKOTT, nOt, Caboux Gilston ( 1856- ) . 

A British physicist, bom in Penicuik, Scotland. 
He studied at Edinburgh University, where he 
taught natural philosophy from 1870 to 1883. 
Then imtil 1891 he was professor of physics at 
Tok^'o in the Imperial University of Japan. 
In 1887 he conducted a magnetic survey of 
Japan. After his return to Scotland he became 
lecturer on applied matliematics at Edinburgh 
in 1892 and was Thomson lecturer (on eartn- 
quakes) at the United Free Church College of 
Aberdeen in 1906-06 He made elaborate mathe- 
matical studies of earthquakes in Japan and 
wrote The Physics of Earthquake Phenomena 
(1908). His work on mametic strains (pub- 
lished in Tiansaetions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for 1882-83, 1880, 1891; supple- 
mented in its Proceedings for 1809) won him 
the Keith prise of the Roval Society and was 
followed bv the important work on the same 
subject by Nagaoka, Honda, Shimizu, and 
Terada of Tokyo University. Knott revised 
Kelland and Tait's Quaternions (3d ed., 1004) 
and wrote a memoir of P O Tait (Oxford, 
1911). 

KHOTT, James Pboctob (1830-1011) An 
American lawyer and politician, born in Marion 
Co., Ky. Admitted to the bar in 1851, lie prac- 
tice at Memphis, Mo, until 1862. In 1858 he 
served in the State House of Representatives, 
from 1850 to 1862 was Attorney-General, and 
then returned to Kentucky and practiced law 
at l^banoii. He was a member of Congress 
(1867-71, 1877>83) and became noted for his 
humorous speeches, in one of which he referred 
to Duluth as '*the zenith city of the unsalted 
seas.” From 1883 to 1887 he was Governor of 
Kentucky He was a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the State in 1801 and 
the following year took the chair of civics and 
economics in * Centre College, Danville, Ky., 
where in 1894 he was appointed law professor 
and dean of the law faculty. He resigned in 
1901. 

KNOTTING AND SPLICING. A knot is 
a loop or combination of loops and turns join- 
ing different parts of a rope or parts of two of 
more ropes. A splice is a more intimate junction 
of parts than a knot, the lay of the rope being 
opened, and the ends tucked in so that the size 
and charactcT of the rope at the place where the 
splice is made are not greatly changed. Knots 
are of many kinds and have many uses, but their 
emplo>micnt elsewhere is insignidcant compared 
with that on board ship, where they have ob- 
tained their full development. They owe their 
importance to the frictional resistance of the 
rope, which prevents the parts of the rope from 
slicing and thus untying the knot. 

E^ots may be divid^ into two principal 
^es, those which are tied without separating 
the strands of a r<me and those made by opening 
out the strands The hrst type may be aivided 
into: (a) knots made with two ends of the same 
or of different ropes knotted together; (5) knots 
made with the end of a rope passed around or 
knotted about some object; (c) knots made with 
the end of a rope knotted alxmt itself* (d) seiz- 


ings, in which a small rope is tied around a larm 
one. The second type of knots is divided into: 
(a) knots made in the lay of the rope by sepa- 
rating the strands; and (b) splices, in which 
two parts of a rope, or the ends of a rope, or of 
two ropes, are jomed. 

The simplest knot is the overhand (Fig 1) ; 
its use is chiedy to hold temporarily the end of 
a rope from slipping away from the man who in- 
tends to knot it permanently at the proper time; 
overhand knots are also tied in the ends of ropes 
to prevent their slipping through a block or 
sheave, i.e, unreeving. In its ordinary use it 
therefore belongs to class h of the drst group, 
but it may be made in the ends of a rope pass^ 
about a spar, placing it in classes a ana c simul- 
taneously. By malang a second overhand knot 
on top of the first, we get the square or reef knot 
(Fig. 2), the commonest and most useful knot 
known It differs from the granny knot (Fig. 
3) in the manner of making the second overhand 
knot on top of the first. The square knot holds 
firmly and is quite easily untied, as it docs not 
crush down when subjected to strain The 
granny knot does not hold nearly so well, almost 
invariably slipping a little and frequently pull- 
ing apart; and when it does hold, the parts jam 
together so tightly that it is untied with great 
difficulty. The sheet or hecket bend (Fig 4) is 
first cousin to a square knot, instead of slipping 
one end through the bight of the other rope, it is 
pushed across underneath its own bends. Car- 
tick bends (Figs. 5, 6) are not much used, but 
are occasionally employed in bending two haw- 
sers together. The hlaekwall hitch (Fig. 8) is 
used to attach quickly a rope to a hook, the 
double hlaekwall (Fig 11) is more secure if the 
rope is stiff or large in proportion to the hook 
and therefore liable to slip 

The bowline (Fig 12) is a very useful knot. 
It serves to form a loop in the end of a rope 
which will not slip or draw down and yet which 
can be instantly untied; this latter property is 
due to the fact that it will not jam tightly, and 
the parts are free to be separated the instant the 
strain is removed. The running bowline (Fig 
13a) is simply a bowline so made that its loop 
incloses the rope on which it is made A bowline 
on a bight (Fq?. 13b) is made, as its name indi- 
cates, on the bight or loop of a rope. In making 
it the first part of the operation is the same as 
tying a bowline, but in8t<*ad of carrying the 
bight around the parts on which the" knot is 
made, the loop is opened out and slipped over 
its own parts. The caPs-paw (Fig. 9) is used 
to shorten up the loop of a rope foi the purpose 
of hooking a tackle to it. When neither end of 
a rope can be reached, and it is desirable to 
shorten it between two points, the sheepshank 
(Fig. 17) is used. The figure-of-eight knot is 
rarely u^ except for ornamental work The 
mtdshipnunPs hitch (Fig 18) is also rarely 
used. The marlinespike hitch (Fip. 19) is very 
common and is used in passing seizings and the 
like. It is an easy way to attach temporarily 
the ends of a rope to a heaver or marlinespike 
for pulling on it; the spike or heaver may be 
quickly withdrawn when the pull is finish^ 

The studding-sail (pronounced stu*n*s^l) tack 
bend (Fig. 7) is used to bend the tack to the 
sail and lor other purposes as a slipping hitch; 
the studding-saU halyard bend (Fig. 20) is 
used to bend the halyards to the studding-sail 
yard and to bend otiier ropes to spars. The 
fishemuMps bend (Fig. 21) and the magnus hUeh 
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(Fig. 16) have a great variety of uses. The 
timber hiidh (Fig. 14b) ia used in hoisting tim- 
ber and similar articles; the timber and half 
hitch (Fig. 15) is used for hoisting or towing 
heavy timbers. The tvoo half hxtchea form a 
convenient slipping hitch. The clave hitch 
(Fig. 14c) is one of the most useful knots 
known and is used more than any other knot 
except the square knot. The inside and cuteide 
clinchee (Figs 10a, 10b) are used when the end 
of a rope is to be made fast to a heavy object 
and yet leave the rope clear hi work through a 
pulley or sheave close up to the object; clinches 
were much used in ben^ng hawsers and cables 
to anchors. 

Seizings are used to tie two parts of a rope 
together or to secure a rope to another obje^. 
The common forms are shown in the sketches 
(Figs 23a, 23b, 23c) , but there are modifications 
of these forms too numerous to mention. Tlie 
Turk* 8-head (Fig. 24) is a variety of seizing put 
aroimd a single part of rope; it is used on foot 
ropes to keep them from dipping through the 
eyes of the stirrups 

'Wall IcnotSy tcall and crownt manrope kfiota, 
and all the other knots of class a of the second 
type are used to form a solid and more or less 
ornamental knot in a rope to prevent its slip- 
ping through a block, hole, or eye 

Splices are used to join two pieces of rope to- 
gether or form an eye at the end of a rope The 
principal kinds are the eye-aphee (Figs 22a, 
22b), short splice (Figs 24a, 24b, 24c), and 
long aphcc (Figs 26a, 25b, 25c, which are shown 
progressively). A aelvagee (Fig 27) is made 
of rope yarns laid up loosidy and held together 
with marline hitches. A grommet (Fig. 26) is 
made of a single long strand of rope laid up 
on itself to form a three-stranded ring. A 
cringle (Fig 28) is a form of grommet made 
on a rope Consult • Book of Knots • Being a 
Complete Treatise on the Art of Cordage (5th 
ed, London, 1887) * P N. Hasluck (ed ), Knot- 
ting and Rplictng Ropes and Cordage (Philadel- 
phia, 1905) ; J. M. Jutsum, KnotSy Benda, 
Splices, Shoten in Colours, tnth Tables of 
Strengths of Ropes, etc, and Wire Rigging (3d 
ed., Glas gow. 1906) 

KNOT^WEBD', Giant. See Sachaline. 

KNOUT (Fr knout, from Russ, knoot, 
scourge, from Icel knuU , AS cnotta, Eng. 
knot). A scourge composed of many thongs of 
skin, plaited and interwoven with wire, which 
was formerly the customary instrument of 
punishment in Russia for all kinds of criminals. 
'Phe offender would be tied to two stakes, 
stripped, and given the specified number of 
lashes on the back. The number to be admin- 
istered corresponded to the degree of crime. 
Thus, 100 or 120 were equivalent to a death 
sentence So severe was this mode of punish- 
ment that the most hardened criminals rarely 
survived the ordeal, the victim commonly dying 
long before the full count would be reached. 
The nobility were exempt from the knout by 
law, but this privile^ was not always respected 
The knout was abolished by the Emperor Nich- 
olas, who replaced it with the pleti, a kind of 
lash 

KNOW^EB, Henut McEldxrby (1868- 
). An American anatomist, bom at Balti- 
more, Md He was educated at Johns Hopkins 
University (AB, 18fi0; Ph.D, 1896), where 
he was assistant in biology (1801-03), fellow 
(1895-06), instructor in anatomy (1800-1008), 


and associate (1008-00) In 1806-97 he taught 
biology at Williams College, and he served as 
an assistant in zoology in 1807 and as librarian 
after 1000 at the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, Mass He lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1900-10 and thereafter 
was professor of anatomy at the University of 
Cincinnati, and became coeditor and secre^ry 
of the American Journal of Anatomy. His re- 
searches deal particularly with the lymphatic 
and vascular systems of frogs, with the muscles 
of the human heart, and with the anatomy and 
embryology of the Termites 

KNOWLEDGE (from ME. knotcan, AB cnA- 
wan, Icel. knd, OHG endan; connected witli 
OCJhurch Slav, snati, Ijat. noscere, Gk. yiyptiaKeip, 
qignOskein, Skt jM, to know ME -leche, from 
Icel. -letkr, -leiki, an abstract suffix), Thboby of, 
or Kpistemoloot. The science which is con- 
cerned with questions about the existence, the 
validity, and the extent of knowledge Berause 
of its fundamental character, dealing as it does 
with a fact tliat every other science unquestion- 
ingly takes for granW, it is considered a phil- 
osophical discipline. 

In one sense it can be said that any inquiry 
into knowledge ia a circular procedure In other 
words, there must be knowledge to begin with, 
before inquiry of any sort can be entered upon 
In tins res[)ect, however, epistemology is not so 
different from any oth(*r scaence, for every 
science starts with actually given facts and 
with some degree of actual 'knowledge of these 
facts The facts that the episteinologist takes 
as given are the facts that go bv the name 
of knowledge. Everybody knows something, 
whether much or little*, and everybody recognizes 
that everybody else knows something. In other 
words, the existence of knowledge is on a par 
with the existence of bodies Knowledge is the 
name given to a certain class of facta of ex- 
perience as indubitable and as verifiable as any 
other fact whatever Just at this point the 
skeptic puts an objection. He either says that 
there is no knowlcMlge, or else that if there is 
we cannot know of it, and that therefore the 
epistemologist begs the whole question This 
objection is not so serious as at first blush it 
seems to be. Indeed, it has done more than 
anything else to put epistemology on a scientific 
basis For when the objection is scrutinized it 
will be seen to mean, not that there is no fact 
in experience answering to the name of knowl- 
edge, but that the fact of knowledge is not 
wlmt it is usually taken to be In other words, 
the skeptic — if he knows what he is about — 
does not deny the existence of knowledge as a 
fact of experience; but he doubts certain theonea 
of knowledge — e.g , among others the theory 
that there are objects, styled real, which are in 
some way represented or copied by other objects 
styh^d ideas He doubts these theories because 
he knows, or thinks he knows, that they give 
an account of knowledge which is incompatible 
with the facts of the case or inconsistent with 
itself. That is, the skeptic has a theory of his 
own about knowledge; he is an epistemologist 
and as such enters upon the arena of scientific 
discussion. 

This analysis of the attitude of the skeptic 
towards knowledge is so important that it must 
be dwelt upon at greater length. No man ia 
bom a skeptic. No young child is a deeptie. 
If he becomes one later, the experiencea that 
have brought about the revolution in his view 
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of the world should help us to a clear insight 
into the real meani^ of this new view. In 
other words, the rational jphilosophic^l skq»tio 
has and gives reasons for his new attitude. He 
adduces proofs, taken from his own experience, 
and presumably verified in the e:i^erience of 
others, to establish either the certainly or the 
probability, or at least the irrefutable possi- 
bility, of his ignorance. The stock arguments 
of leSkepties are gathered up into the famous 
tropes of iBnesidemus (q.v.) ; and they are 
further condensed in the five tropes of Agrippa, 
a skeptic of the second century of our era. It 
is worth our while to examine these arguments, 
as they help us to understand the methods, the 
assumptions, and therefore the real significance 
of ^epticism in general. The tropes of Agrippa 
are as follows: 1. The same object nvcs rise 
to different impressions. 2. All knowledge pre- 
supposes an infinite series of premises, since 
any disputed proposition must be proved by 
some otW, this latter by still a third, and so 
ad infinitum. 3 All knowledge is relative, since 
eveiT^ object presents an appearance that differs 
according to the differences in the constitutions 
of the percipients and according to the relations 
in which the object stands to other objects. 
4. All axioms arc arbitrary, since dogmatists, 
to escape the regreaaua ad infimtunii start 
their argument from some premise which they 
assume without justification. 5. There is a 
circle in all reasoning, since the conclusion rests 
upon the premises, and, contrariwise, tho 
premises rest upon the conclusion, 

A survey of these proofs shows that in evei^ 
one some fact is cat^orically asserted. No 
one can venture to s^, e.g., that the same ob- 
ject gives rise to different impressions, unless 
his own experience has furnish^ him with this 
knowledge Once question or deny the reason 
assigned, and the skeptical conclusion can no 
longer be maintained by the skeptic without dog- 
matic assertion ot his view as self-evident or 
without the production of a new reason, which, 
when dispute, shares the fate of its predeces- 
sor. In other words, upon examination it is 
clear that skepticism cannot recommend itself 
as an escape from toe danger of dogmatic asser- 
tion or of an infinite regress of proofs, for we 
cannot reasonably accept skepticism without 
proof, and if the skeptic is right, proof involves 
either unwarranted dogmatism or impossible re- 
gress of argument to infinity. The philosophical 
skeptic assumes the validity of his own argu-, 
ment by which he seeks to prove the fallacy of 
all argument. 

But it may be asked: Why may not the 
skeptic hold to his skepticism without attempt- 
ing to establish his position or to dislodge his 
opponent^ The answer is that to cherito any 
view without proof is to be dos^tic, and this 
IS what the skeptic is, above all things, anxious 
to avoid But still, again, it may be urged that, 
instead of believing in the impossibility of 
knowledge, one may merely doubt its possibility. 
It IS often said by writers against skepticism 
that a skeptical skepticism is unassailable In 
one sense it is. If a man will persist in listen- 
ing to no reason and in observing no laws of 
thought, then no arrament directed against him 
will reach him, so long as he takes refuge be- 
hind the bulwark of unthinkingness. But what 
we can do is to convince ourselves by valid 
reasoning that skepticism, whether dogmatic or 
doubting, is untenable by a reasonable being 


That is, if we follow the laws of thought we 
cannot become skeptical with regard to all our 
knowledge, however skeptical we may be on 
some of its details. To summarize our argument 
so far, let us say that we cannot reasonably 
doubt anything without good reason, and good 
r^son is known reason, and known reason im- 
plies the validity of knowledge. 

This is not to say that universal doubt is im- 
possible; it is perhaps possible as a disease. 
Certain abnormal nervous conditions result in a 
general sense of unreality. Everything seems 
to be an illusion, a dream Such patoological 
skepticism is an undoubted fact and cannot be 
argued away. Not due to reason, it cannot be 
removed by reason. Such skepticism belongs to 
the province not of the philosopher but of the 
physician. 

Now, while what is thus immediately experi- 
enced may have for pathological reasons the 
feeling of unreality attached to it, no theorist 
or philosopher has ever denied or doubted the 
presence of facts in immediate experience. The 
actual existence of what is experienced while 
it is experienced is perhaps not susceptible of 
philosophical doubt. The only possible doubt 
about it pertains to the significance of what is 
thus experienced, i.e., to the implications it may 
have with reference to what lies beyond imme- 
diate experience. If we use the term '*imnie- 
diate knowle^e” to designate the presence of 
fact in experience, it will thus have to be said 
that immediate Imowledge is infallible, indu- 
bitable knowledge. But such knowledge is 
limited to the narrow span of the present 
moment; when we transcend the present, as we 
apparently do in memory, we begin to step upon 
possibly doubtful ground. And even what is 
generally called perception, as distinct from 
sensation, is open to doubt, just because in such 
perception there is always some element of 
reference to what is not present in immediate 
experience. It will thus be seen that, if imme- 
diate knowledge is infallible, it is likewise prac- 
tically empty. It is the vision of the ^'mentally 
blind.” Because of the insiraiflcance of such 
knowledge, usage has generally declined to call 
it knowledge. To know, in common parlance, 
is to experience the si^ificance and meaning of 
things; it is not merely to experience things in 
meaningless fashion. At the very least, im- 
portant knowledge involves the recognition of 
the identity of things known (the knowledge of 
ac<juaintance), and such recognition of identity 
is in its lowest form the recognition of what is 
now present in experience as the same with 
what is remembered to have been present in the 
past; and this involves a reference beyond 
present immediate experience; such a '^trans- 
subjective” reference is the very gist of meaning 
So we may say that all knowled^ as differen- 
tiated from dull stupid experiencing is the ex- 
perience of things as having implications and 
meanings which point beyond what is actually 
experienced in the momentary present Now, 
all theories of knowledge concern themselves 
with the nature of these implications, with 
their tenability, with their source, and with 
their proper range. 

Theories of knowledge are always very closely 
connected with theories of realily. The nature 
of this connection has been much discussed 
Many philosophers have maintained that a valid 
metaphysicB presu|mo8e8 an adequate theory of 
knowledge: tons, j£ant wrote ‘Prolegomena to 
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any Future Metaphysics/’ and this work con- 
sisted in a defense of epistemology as logically 
prior to any other valia science. On the other 
hand, Descartes had a metaphysical view as to 
the ^ relation between the physical and the 
sj^iritual, and this view apparently determined 
his doctrine that knowledge is the existence of 
clear and distinct ideas. But the very doubt, 
slight though it be, involved in the last state- 
ment shows that it is not always obvious 
whether a philosopher’s metaphysics is deter- 
mined by his epistemology or whether his epis- 
temology is determined by a previously adopted 
metaphysics. Ever since Kant’s day it has been 
the contention of many thinkers that epistemol- 
ogy is the logically predetermining discipline, 
while many thinkers before and since !l^nt’s 
time have held the opposite view. The critical 
adjudication of this question is impossible in 
such an article as this. 

^ It would seem, however, as if Kant’s per- 
sistent effort to make epistemology fundamental 
was due to his previously adopt^ metaphysical 
view that the contents of experience are purely 
mental in nature. At any rate, Kant begins his 
theory of knowledge with the assumption that 
what is experienced is constituted materially of 
“sensations” On this assumption no wonder 
there is difficulty in seeing how there can be 
knowledge of an objective world. If one were 
willing to assume some sort of correspondence 
by way of pre^tablished harmonv between our 
ideas and the real world, the difficulty would 
disappear, but such an assumption of preestab- 
lish^ harmony involves the giving up of the 
atU^mpt to solve the problem, for the harmony 
between our minds and tlie world is really 
the problem over again. Now, Kant thought 
that a posteriori knowledge, ie, knowledge of 
what has actually been experienced, constitutes 
no difficulty. If we have experienced anything, 
why should we not know it’ But Kant also 
thought that as a matter of fact we have syn- 
thetic knowledge a priori, i e., constructive 
knowledge of what has not been experienced and 
knowledge that is not due to experience Such 
knowledge for Kant can be possible on the 
hypothesis that the knowing mind imposes upon 
its sensations an order which it afterward in its 
a priori judgments pronounces to be necessary. 
In other words, we take out of experience in 
the act of judgment what we have previously 
put into experience in the way of construction. 
This, then, is the famous critical theory of 
knowledge: scientific knowledge is possible only 
because the understanding creates nature after 
its own laws. Wiat is not thus the handiwork 
of intelligence is not knowahle by intellectual 
beings subject to human limitations 

Now, over against this critical theory of 
knowledge there stood the naive confidence of 
reason in its ability to fathom the nature of 
independent reality. This confidence Kant 
call^ dogmatism. For dogmatism needs no 
mandate from some higher authority, such as 
Kantian criticism, to prosecute its ends. What 
it regards as necessaiy and universal ta neces- 
sary and universal All that is required for 
scientific assurance is that reason should be 
well advised and clear-headed. This is probably 
the attitude even yet taken by most persons 
who have never given much thought to philos- 
ophy. Now, this position is perfectly tenable, 
but only on condition that one is willing to 
malrft and acknowledge the assumption involved. 


viz, that reason is a unique function equal to 
its peculiar task of knowi^ the universe The 
difficulty is that this function is so often un- 
successful. In other words, the problem of 
knowledge is closely connected with the prob- 
lem of error and ignorance. It would seem, 
then, that dogmatism is possible only to reason 
untried by real difficulties 

Now, there was in the field, when Kant at- 
tacked this dogmatic philosophy, another theory 
of knowledge, which went by the name of em- 
piricism For the empiricist all knowledge 
comes from experience, ^e reason, as we have 
seen, why Kant was unwilling to accept this 
empiristic position was that he was convinced 
that there is synthetic knowledge a priori 
Once grant that there is no such thing, and 
Kant’s sole reason for his critical philosophy 
is removed. It is to be noted that Kant never 
undertook to prove that there actually is a 
prion synthetic knowledge; he merely took this 
alleged fact for granted, thinking that he found 
in mathematical judgments instances of such 
knowledge Now, this fact is exactly what the 
empiricist denies Most thinkers up to Kant’s 
time had thought that mathematical knowledge 
was analytic; that mathematical judgment such 
as that 7 -f 5 = 12 is merely a statement that 
results from careful analysis of the numbers in- 
volv^. Into the question whether analyticists 
or Kantians are correct in their characteriza- 
tion of mathematical judgments we cannot go 
here Even at the present time there is differ- 
ence of opmion among mathematical philoso- 
phers on this point Likewise there is difference 
of opinion as to whether mathematical judg- 
ment are a priori or a posteriori 

The development of evolutionistic theories in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century made it 
possible to undertake a reconciliation of the 
empiricist and aprioristic theories of the origin 
of knowledge, b^ause, on the assumption that 
acquired characteristics are acquired, it is pos- 
sible that what is not due to one’s own expe- 
rience but IS congenital in the way of knowledge 
may still be due to tlie experience of remote 
ancestors, transmitted to us their offspring. 
Spencer was the first to make any significant 
use of this suggestion. He maintained that at 
our stage of evolution many jud^ents are a 
prion from the point of view of ontogenesis, 
1 e., that we make such judgments without per- 
sonally having had the experience of their 
truth , but that this ability to judge inde- 
pendentlv of our individual experience is due to 
inliented tendencies our progenitors had ex- 
periences which produced in them habits of 
judging, and these habits appear in us as in- 
stincts Of course this attempt to mediate be- 
tween the empiricist and the apriorist position 
IS involved in all the risk that attends the 
theory that acquired characteristics are hered- 
itary. See Use Inheeitance. 

This view of Spencer is in principle adopted 
by some pragmatists. (See Pragmatism.) llius, 
James writes* “New truths are the resultants 
of new experiences and of old truths combined 
and mutually modifying one another. And since 
this is the case in the changes of opinion to-day, 
there is no reason to assume that it has not 
been so at all times. It follows that very an- 
cient modes of thought may have survived 
through all the later changes in men’s opinions. 
The most primitive way of thinking may not 
yet be wholly expunged. Like our five fingers. 
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oar ear bones, our rudimentary caudal ap* 
pendage, or our other Srestigial’ peculiarities, 
they may remain as indelible tokens of events 
in our race history Our ancestors may at cet- 
tain moments hare struck into ways of thinking 
which they miglit conceivably not have found. 
But once they did so, and after the fact, the 
inheritance continues. . . . My thesis is this, 
that our fundamental voays of ihtnkxng about 
things are discoveries of exceedingly remote an- 
cestors, which have been able to preserve them- 
selves throughout the experienoe of all subse- 
quent times 

But not only does James’s pr^matism 
maintain that our so-called a priori concep- 
tions are transmitted from the experience of 
our remote ancestors, it also maintains that 
such conceptions do not give any metaphysical 
insight into the nature of the reality they 
enable us to comprehend. “All our conceptions 
are what the Germans call Denkmiitel, means 
by which we handle facts by thinking them. 
Experience merely as such doesn’t come ticketed 
and labeled, we have first to discover what it is. 
. . . What we usually do is first to frame some 
system of concepts mentally classified, serialized, 
or connected in some intellectual way, and then 
to use this as a tally by which we *keep tab’ 
on the impressions that present themselves. 
When each is referred to some possible place 
in the cimceptual system, it is thereby ‘under- 
stood ' Thus, the pragmatic view is “that all 
our theories are instrumental^ are mental modes 
of adaptation to reality, rather than revelations 
or gnostic answers to some divinely instituted 
world-enigma ” Reality shows itself to us un- 
diluted and untransformed in our life of imme- 
diate feeling “The perceptual flux as such . . . 
means nothing, and is but what it immediately 
is. No matter how small a tract of it he taken, 
it is always a much-at-once, and contains in- 
numerable aspects and characters, which concep- 
tion can pick out, isolate, and thereafter always 
intend . . whatever we distinguish and isolate 
conceptually is found perceptually to telescope 
and compenetrate and diffuse into its neighbors. 
The cuts wc make are purely ideal . Out of 
[sensible] times we cut 'days’ and ‘nights,’ 
‘summers’ and ‘winters.’ We say what each pari 
of the sensible continuum is, and all these 
abstract whats arc concepts. The intellectual 
life of man consists almost wholly in his sub- 
stitution of a c*onceptual order for the per- 
ceptual order in which his experience originally 
comes’* So far, then, as knowledge is intel- 
lectual, it is falsifying provided it is taken as 
reproducing the essence and nature of reality. 
It docs not intniduce us into the presence of 
what is known, but palms off upon us a substi- 
tute, with w'hich we can mana^ our business 
better. The only knowledge which reveals exist- 
ence to us is the knowledge of acquaintance, 
the knowledge that surpasses and also underlies 
all understanding, the knowledge which is lost 
in immediate vision. But while all intellectual 
knowledge is falsifying when judged by the 
test of ade<juate representation, it is true in the 
only sense in which such knowledge can be true. 
Inasmuch as the function of intellect is instru- 
mental, inteUect is excellent if it performs its 
instrumental satisfactorily. This it does when 
it leads us to immediate experience again. True 
intellectual knowledge, then, is not open vision, 
but an aid to securing this vision. 

Another interesting theory of knowledge re- 


lated to pragmatism is that propounded by Berg- 
son, who agrees with the pragnuttist that in- 
tellectual knowledge does not present us with 
the real; but whereas the pragmatist is willing 
neverthdesB to call, in fact insists upon calling, 
such knowledge true if it performs its instru- 
mental function adequately, Bergson is unwill- 
ing so to do. For him all intelleriual knowledge 
is absolutely falsifying when it is directed to- 
wards life and spirit The intellect is a func- 
tion that has developed with a view to handling 
matter; and in matter only the geometrical is 
capable of being comprehended by intellect. The 
knowledge of intellect is not “speculative,** but 
practical. The only knowledge that can com- 
pass life and spirit is intuition. This is capable 
of being cultivated and will grow when all men 
combine to secure its development 

The r^ists of the present have no common 
distinctive theory of knowledge, some arc prag- 
matistic in their epistemology, while others have 
individual views winch they are endeavoring to 
develop and maintain Other views of knowledge 
admit first something kiiowahle and a faculty, 
sense, or intellect grasping the objective know- 
able according to the nature of the knowing 
powers They define knowledge as the reproduc- 
tion of the tiling known in the faculty knowing 
according to the nature of the power knowing, 
hence sense and mental knowledge 

The bibliography of epistemology’ includes 
nearly all the philosophical works of modem 
times. Specially to be mentioninl are John 
Locke, Essay Conf^emtng Human Vndet standing 
(London, 1690, new ib, 1909); George 

Berkeley, Treatise Concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge (ih, 1710 new ed , Phila- 
delphia, 1874) ; David Hume, Treattst of Human 
nature (3 vols., London, 1739-40; new ed , 
Oxford, 1896) , id., Enquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding (London, 1748; new ed , Oxford, 
1894) ; Immanuel Kant, Kfitik der rcinen Ter- 
nunft (Leipzig, 1781. new ed., Berlin. 1907; 
trans. by Max Muller, 2d ed , London, 1896); 
J. G. Fichte, Qrundlagt der gvsammten IFm- 
senschafislehre (Leipzig, 1794; new ed . Bonn, 
1834), G. W F Hegel, Wissensdiaft der Loqik, 
vols. ill, V (Berlin, 1841). John Stuart Mill, 
Logic, Ratiocinative and InduiUce (London, 
1843; 8th ed., 1872) , G. W. F Hegel, “Kncyclo- 
pfidie der philosophischen Wisseiischaften im 
Grundrisse,” in Werke, vol. vii (Beilin, 1847) ; 
R. H. Lotro, Mikrokosmos (l^ipzig, 1856-64) ; 
J. S. Mill, Examination of 8tr \\ ilham Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy (London, 1865) ; 1' H Green. 
Introduction to Hume (ib., 1874) ; R H. Lotze, 
Logik (Leipzig, 1874); id, Mriaphifsik (ib, 
1879); T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics 
(London, 1883) ; Bradley, Principles of Logic 
(ib. 1883) , Bernard Bosanquet, Knowledge and 
Reality (ib, 1886); id, Logic (ib, 1888); 
Edward Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant (ib., 
1889) , L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge (ib., 
1896) ; G. T. Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge 
(New York, 1896) ; B. P ^wme. Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge (ib., 1897) ; Bradl^, 
Appearance and Reality (2d ed., Lemdon, 1807) ; 
James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism (ib., 
1899) ; Karl Pearson, Grammar of Hctence 
(2d ed., ib., 1900) ; A. T. Ormond, Foundations 
of Knowledge (New York, 1901 ) ; John Dewey, 
Htudies in Logical Theory (Chicago, 1903 ) ) 
J. H. Hyslop, Problems of Philosophy, or Prin- 
ciples of Epistemology and Metaphysics (New 
York, 1906); J. I. Beare, Creek Theoi'ies of 
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Blemeniary Oognitvm from Alomaon to Aris- 
totle (Oxford, 1900) ; Williana James, Prag- 
matism (New York, 1907); id.. Meaning of 
Truth (ib., 1909) ; Ernst Cassirer, Substanz- 
be^iff and Funotumsbegriff (Berlin, 1910) ; 
William flames. Essays in Radical Emptiiciam 
(New York, 1910) ; Henri Bergson, Creative 
Evolution (ib, 1911); William James, Some 
Problems of Philosophy (ib., 1911) ; John 

Dewey, Influence of Darwin (ib., 1912) , Holt 
and others. The New Realism (ib., 1912) See 
Bbbgson; Berkeley; Descabtes; Green, T. H.; 
Hegel; Hume, Tnhtbum£nta].i8m; Judgment; 
Rant; Leibnitz, Locke, Logic; Pragmatism; 
Realis m; S pinoza. 

KNOWLES, Elia. See Haskell, E. K. 

KNOWLES, nolz, James Sheuidan (1784- 
1862). A British dramatist, the author of T'lr- 
ginitts. The Hunthhaek, and other well-known 
plays. He was the son of James Knowleh, a 
teacher of elocution, author of a Dictionary of 
the English Language, and cousin of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Born May 12, 1784, at 
Oirk, where his father had a school, he went 
with the family in 1793 to London and there 
received Ins education After holding for some 
time a commission in the militia and preparing 
himsedf to practice medicine, he became an 
actor and a])peared in Dublin as Hamlet, but he 
never attained much eminence in his profession 
Subsequently he lived for several years in Bed- 
fast and Glasgow as a teacher of elocution, and 
at this pericHl he made the cjollection of The 
Elocutionist, whu'h has been many times repub- 
lishc*d (28th ed, Txmdoii, 1883). At this time 
also he laid the foundation of his fame as a 
dramatist His Cams Gracchus was first per- 
formed at Belfast in 1815. tirginius, which 
followed, was afterw'ard recast for the liondon 
stage, where Macready took the principal part 
Knowles Avrote over a dozen other plays, but 
none of his productions exhibited great ^mius, 
they are, however, among the best “acting 
plays” jiroduccHl by an Englishman in modem 
times. Bc>sidc*s The Hunchback (1832), two of 
his most popular plays have been The Wife, 
(1833) and The Lore Chase (1837) Almut 
the year 1845 he left the stage from religious 
scruples, joined the Baptists, and distinguished 
himself as a preacher. In 1851 he published a 
little controversial work. The Idol Demolished 
by hts own Priest, in answer to Cardinal Wise- 
man's lectures on transubstantiation. Knowles 
died at Torquay, Nov. 30, 1802. Among his 
publications were two novels, and Lcctuies on 
Dramatic Literature, some of which hai^e been 
reprinted A new edition of his Dramatic 
Works appeared in London in 1873 Consult 
his Life, written by his son, privately printed 
(].<ondon, 1872) ; Macready, Reminiscences (New 
York, 1875) ; Marston, Our Recent Actors 
(Londo n, 1 890) 

KNOWLES, Lucius James (1819-84). An 
American inventor, born at Hardwick, Mass. 
While clerk in a shop at Shrewsbury, he carried 
on numerous mechanical experiments, in the 
course of which he invented the steam-boiler 
safety feed regulator known by his name He 
also studied photography, then recently discov- 
ered, and for two years manufacture photo- 
graphic materials and machinery. At Spencer 
in 1847-49, and later at Warren, he conducted 
the manufacture of cotton warps, but from 
1859 was concerned principally with his inven- 
tdons. He constructed a steam pump, the manu- 


facture of which was so successful that the 
Knowles pump works, later acquired by the 
Blake Oimpany of Boston, became the lar^t of 
the sort in the United States. A tape-bmding 
loom was also manufactured by him under va- 
rious patents. He was elected to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature as a member of the Assembly 
in 1862 and 1865 and of the Senate in 1869. 

KNOWLES, Robert Edward (1808- ). 

A Canadian clergyman and novelist. He Avas 
born at Maxville, Ontario, and was educated at 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, and at (Juan’s 
University, Kingston. In 1891 be was ordained 
a Presbyterian minister. Tn 1891-98 he was 
pastor of the Stewarton Pre8bAd;erian Church, 
(Rtawa, and in 1898 became pastor of Knox 
Church, Galt. He published the following 
novels. St CuthhciPs (1905), The Undertow 
(1906) ; The Daun of Shanty Bay (1007) ; The 
Web of Time (1908) , The Attic Guest (1909) ; 
The Handicap (1910)- The Singer of the 
Kooten ay ( 191 1 ) . 

KNOWLTON, nol'tOn, Frank Hall (1860- 
). All American botanist and paleontolo- 
gist, boin at Brandon, Vt He graduated B.S 
from Middlebury College in 1884 and M S. in 
1887 and in 18!)6 took the dogriH' of Ph.D. at 
Columbian (now George Washington) Univer- 
sity, where he had lK»en picifessor of Imtany for 
the nine ])recc»ding years From 1884 to 1900 
he AAds conn<*cted with the National Museum in 
the departments of botanv and paleontology, in 
1900-07 be AA'as paleontologi'^t of the United 
States Gi*ologi(*al Siirvex, and thereafter was 
geologist. The Plant Woild, wliicb he had 
founded in 1897, be edited until 1904 He was 
a contributor to the Century, Standard, and 
Webster*s dictionaiies and to the Jewish Ency- 
ilopiedia Til 1910 lie serAHHi as vice president 
of the Paleontological Soci(*ty of America His 
writings include Fossil 11 ood and Liqmtc of 
the Pototnai Formation (1889) ; Fossil Flora of 
\laska (1894) Catalogue of the Cretaceous and 
Terttanf Plants of \orth \ met tea (1898) , Fos- 
sil Flora of the Yellou stone \ational Park 
(1899) Flat a of the Montana Formation 
(1900). Fossil Floia 0 / the John Day Basin 
il«02)* Buds of the Woild (1909) 

KNOWLTON, Thomas (1740-76). An 
American soldier, born at Ashhml, I'onn. He 
served during the French and Indian War in 
Putnam’s Rangers rising to tlu* rank of lieu- 
tenant, and in 1762 joini»d the expedition which 
captured the city of Havana Two years after- 
ward he took part in an Indian campaign under 
Geneial Biadstrind and then retired to bis farm 
at Ashford, where he remaincnl until the out- 
break of the Revolution, when he lisl a company 
of Connecticut militia to Boston, the first troops 
from another Colony' to come to the aid of 
Massachusetts He bore a conspicuous part in 
the battle of Bunker Hill, where bis men formed 
the left wing of the American forces, and for 
bis services on this occasion was promoted to 
the rank of major. In 1776 be was given the 
command of a regiment of rangers with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel and was instrumental in 
selecting Nathan Hale for the mission which 
terminated fatally for the spy Gn Sept 16, 
1776, anxious to retrieve the reputation of the 
Connecticut troops which had suffered consider- 
ably at Kip’s Bay, he led a desperate charge at 
Harlem Heights and fell mortally wounded. 
His death aroused the patriots to renewed ef- 
forts, and they finally drove the British from 
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the field. Washington mentioned him the next 
day in general prders as a soldier of whom **any 
country in th e world might well be proud.” 

KNOW-XOTHJJbfGKS. In American histoiy, 
a secret political party or society which amr 
1852 suddenly gained the ascendancy in several 
States and tnen as rapidly declined. Its work 
was closely allied with the movement of the 
American and Nativist parties, and it aimed, 
through very strmgent naturalization laws, to 
make politically powerless the large number of 
immigrants then settling the United States, 
and through other means to check the growth 
of foreign influences and ideas. The party also 
aimed at the political proscription of the Roman 
Catholics. A decade earlier the American party 
had shown strength in New York City, and 
after the Democratic victory of 1843, which re- 
sulted in many local offices being given to the 
foreign born, the native Americans carried the 
city election of April, 1844, and that of Boston 
in 1846. In the fall of the same year both New 
York and Philadelphia gave Nativist majorities, 
but three years later the party had disappeared 
in the former city. The Twenty-ninth Congress 
had six Nativist members, while the Thirtieth 
had only one The Irish famine and the revolu- 
tionary movements in Europe during 1818 and 
1840, with the reaction thereafter, occasioned a 
greatly increased immigration and caus(*d a 
reappearance of the Nativist movement in the 
form of a secret society variously known as the 
Sons of 76 or the Supreme Order of the Star 
Spangled Banner, which was primarily opposed 
to immigration and the spread of C'atholicism 
in America, and the members of which, upon 
being questioned about their order, uniformly 
replied “1 don’t know.” The party winch came 
to be organized, and which from the above 
circumstance was popularly called the Know- 
Nothing party, conducted its work in profound 
secrecy, holding secret conventions and often so 
casting its vote as to make it an indetc^rminate 
quantity in many elections. In the State elec- 
tions of 1854 the party carried Massachusetts 
and Delaware In New York it polled more 
than 120,000 votes — one fourth the entire vote of 
the State and two-fifths of tliat of Pennsylvania 
In 1855 it was successful in three New England 
States and in New York, Kentucky, and Califor- 
nia Its strength was due in no small measure 
to the dissolution of the Whig party Eflforts 
were made, by means of the questions raised by 
this movement, to supersede the antislavery 
agitation, which was then rapidly increasing, 
but in 1856 the latter obscured the former, and 
many Know-Nothings joined wnth the Republi- 
cans in supportmg Fremont for the presidency. 
The party, however, held a “secret grand coun- 
cil” on Feb 19, 1856, at which a platform was 
adopted including a proposition for a 21 years’ 
residence qualification for naturalization. On 
February 22 an open convention was held, which 
some 227 delegates attended, and by this con- 
vention Millard Fillmore was nominated for 
the presiden<y and A. J. Donelson, of Tennessee, 
for the vice presidency, these nominations being 
later adopted by the remnant of the Whigs. 
The delegates from the States of the North 
refused to be bound hy the vote of this conven- 
tion, and Fremont b^me the candidate for 
the presidency of the so-called North Americans, 
as well as of the Republicans. In the early 
State elections, in the fall of 1856, the party 
succeeded in electing governors of Rhode Island 


and New Hampshire, but in the presidential 
election there was a great decrease in the party’s 
vote, many of its members voting the Republican 
tideet. The party secured only eight electoral 
votes, those of Maryland. In 18^ it carried 
Rhode Island and Maryland, but by 1860 had 
entirely disappeared. Consult: Schmecke- 
bier. Know Nothtnp Party tn Maryland (Balti- 
more, 1809) ; Sisco, Politteal Natwtam in New 
York State (New York, 1001); Woodbum, 
Political Parties (ib., 1003) ; Desmond, The 
Knoto Nothing Party (Washington, 1008). 

KNOX, George Williams (1853-1012). An 
American Presbyterian theologian and writer, 
bom at Rome, N. Y He graduated from Hamil- 
ton College in 1874 and from Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1877. After ordination he 
went as a missionary to Japan. For a time he 
was professor of homiletics at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Tokyo and professor of 
philosophy and ethics at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Japan. After returning to the United 
States he was pastor at Rye, NY At Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, he lectured 
on apologetics in 1897-00 and was thereafter 
professor of philosophy and the history of reli- 
gion. He published in Japanese: A Brief Sys- 
tem of Theology; Outlines of Homiletics; The 
Basis of Bthics; The Mystery of Life; and in 
English: A Japanese Philosopher (1803); The 
Christian Point of View (1902), with Francis 
Brown and A C McGiffert, The Direct and 
Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion 
(1003, 1008) ; Japanese Life in Toion and Coun- 
try (1004) ; Imperial Japan (1905) ; The Spirit 
of the Orient (1006) . The Development of Reli- 
gion in Japan (1007); The Gospel of Jesus 
(1900). He contributed articles to the New 
I VTEBNATIONAL EnCTCTOP^DIA 

KNOX, Henry (1760-1806). An American 
soldier, prominent in the Revolutionary War 
He was bom in Boston, where he was engaged 
in business as a bookseller from 1770 to 1775. 
He entered the Continental army immediately 
after the battle of Lexington, served as aid to 
General Ward at the battle of Bunker Hill and 
during the siege of Boston, and distinguished 
himself by procuring from Lake George and the 
Canadian frontier a large number of cannon, 
which were used by Washington in fortifying 
Dorchester Heights For this he was made a 
brigadier general of artillery by Congress At 
Trenton and Princeton he served with great dis- 
tinction and was prominent in the battles of 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth and 
at Yorktown. He became major general in 1781, 
was one of the commissioners appointed in 1782 
to n^otiate the exchange of prisoners, and in 
1783 was delegated by Washington to receive 
the surrender of New York. From December, 
1783, until June, 1784, he was the senior officer 
of the United States army From 1785 to 1796 
he was Secretary of War, having charge for a 
time of the Navy Department as well, and then 
removed first to St Georges and later to 
Thomaston, Me , where he died. Eiiox was 
not a man of great ability, though he seems to 
have possessed the entire confidence of Wash- 
ington. As an officer, he was conspicuous for 
his bravery, his skill in handling artillery, and 
his tireless energy. Consult Drake, Tafe and 
Correspondence of Henry Knom (Boston, 1873), 
and Brooks, Henry Knom: A Soldier of the 
Revolution, in the American Men of ^exwr 
Senes” (New York, 1000). 
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XHOXy John (1505 or 1513-72). The neat 
Scottish reformer. He was bom at Gifforo^te, 
Haddington, or at Morham, the district adjoin- 
ing, about 25 miles east of Edinburgh. He re- 
ceived his early education at the grammar 
school of Haddington if he was bom in 1605 
and went to the University of Glasgow in 1522, 
where records show a John Knox matriculated, 
he was for a short time a pupil there of John 
Major (qv.). It is only certain that he was 
not a graduate of either Glasgow or St An- 
drews He IS mentioned as apostolical notary 
m the diocese of St. Andrews in March, 1543. 
In 1544 he was living as a tutor in Longniddiy 
House, 3 miles west of Haddington. Thereafter 
he emerges from obscurity He must already 
have embraced Protestantism, for he now ap- 
pears as the companion of George Wishart 
(q.v ) While the latter prosecuted his career 
as a preacher in East Lothian, Knox waited 
upon him, bearing before him, he tells us, a 
''twa-handed sword.” He was ready to defend 
his friend at the peril of his own life, but the 
latter dismissed him After Wishart’s seizure 
and death (March, 1546), he returned to the 
charge of his pupils. On May 20, 1546, Cardi- 
nal Beaton (q.v.) was murdered in his castle 
of St Andrews in revenge for Wishart’s execu- 
tion. The castle was taken possession of bj the 
band which had accomplished the audacious 
design and became the temporary stronghold of 
the reforming interest. Knox took refuge there 
with his two pupils. Here his gifts as a 
preacher were first recognized, and the parish 
church of St Andrews resounded with his voice 
in denunciation of “poperv.” His career at this 
time, however, was cut short by the surrendiT 
of the fortress (July 31, 1547) and his capture 
For 19 months he was a galley slave and during 
the winter of 1547-48 was kept at Nantes At 
the request of Edward VI he and others wctc 
released in February, 1549, and allowed to 
depart for England, where he resided till earlv 
in 1554 He was appointed one of Edward Vi’s 
chaplains and lived on terms of intimate inter- 
course with Cranmer and other English re- 
formers. He had considerable influence on the 
course of the English Reformation, especially 
in regard to the liberal changes introduced into 
the service and Prayer Book of the Church of 
England at the close of Edward’s reign He 
preached in a number of places — at Berwick, 
on the Scottish border (1549-51), Newcastle 
(1551-53), and in London and the south. Prob- 
ably in 1563 he married Margery Bowes. The 
accession of Mary drove him and others to the 
Continent He settled temporarily at Dieppe 
(January, 1554), whence he wrote -I Godly 
Letter Sent to the Faithful in London, 'New- 
castle, and Berwick, and a pamphlet, A Faith- 
ful Admonition to the Professors of God's 
Faith in England. He went to Geneva and then 
to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where he participated 
in the “Frankfort troubles,” certain disputes as 
to the use of King Edward’s service book in the 
congregation of English Protestants there. In 
1565 he visited Scotland and remained there 
for some months Then he accepted a call from 
the English Church at Geneva and was settled 
as pastor for nearly three years— among the 
quietest and probably the happiest years of his 
Ufe. Thence he issued his famous First Blast 
of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women (i.e.. Queen Mary of England, Mary 
of Guise, and her daughter, Mary Stuart). 


Queen Elizabeth, taking offense at this work, 
refused to allow him to pass through England 
when recalled to Scotland 

Knox returned to Scotland in May, 1559, and 
entered upon his triumphant course as a re- 
former. Political necessities had driven the 
(iueen Remt (Mary of Guise, qv.) to tem- 
porize with the “lords of the congregation” or 
the reforming nobles. Having somewhat re- 
established her power, sho sought to withdraw 
her concessions (May, 1559) , but the reforming 
impulse had gather^ a strength that could no 
longer be resisted The hei^ of the party, 
assembling at Dundee, under Erskine of Dun, 
proceeded to Perth There the pent-up enthu- 
siasm which had been long collecting was roused 
into furious action by a sermon of Knox on the 
idolatry of the mass and of image worship 
(July, 1559). A not ensued The “rascal 
multitude,” as Knox himself called them, broke 
all bounds and destroyed the churches and 
monasteries Similar disturbances followed at 
Stirling, Lmdores, St Andrews, and elsewhere 
The flame of religious reyolution was kindled 
throughout the country, aggrayating the civil 
war already raging. At length the assistance 
of Elizabeth and the death of the Queen Regent 
(June, 1560) brought matters to a crisis; a 
truce was proclaimcHi, and a free Parliament 
summoned to settle dilTerences. The result of 
the Parliament, which met in August, 1560, 
was the overthrow of the old religion, and the 
establishment of the Reformed Kirk in Scot- 
land In all this Knox was not only an active 
agent, but the agent above all others The orig- 
inal Confession of Faith of the Reformed Kirk 
and the First Book of Discipline bear the im- 
press of his mind 

The arrival of the youthful Queen Mary, in 
the course of 1561, brought many forebodings to 
the reformer, he apprehended dangers to the 
reformed cause from her character and her 
well-known devotion to the Catholic church 
The reformer’s apprehensions scarcely permitted 
him to be a fair, certainly not a tolerant, judge 
of Mary’s conduct She summoned him into 
her presence, and Knox relates, with a somewhat 
harsh bitterness, his several interviews with her. 
At length he came to an open rujiture with the 
Queen's party, including Murray and Maitland, 
and many of his former friends He took up 
an attitude of unyielding opposition to the 
court and in his sermons and prayers indulged 
freely in the expression of his feelings. The 
result was his temporary alienation from the 
more moderate Protestant party, who tried to 
govern the country in the Queen’s name, and for 
a while, from 1663 to 1565, he retired into com- 
parative privacy. In 1560 his first wife had 
died, and on Palm Sunday, 1664, he married 
Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord Stewart 
of Ochiltrei*, a girl of 16 

Tlie rapid series of events which followed 
Mary's marriage with Darnley served once more 
to bring Knox into the field He was recon- 
ciled with Murray and strongly abetted him 
in all his schemes of policy during his r^ency 
Further reforms were effected by the Parliament 
which convened under his sway in the close of 
1507 Some provision, although still an imper- 
fect one, was made for the support of the 
Protestant clergy. Knox seemed at length to 
see his great work accomplished and is said to 
have entertained the idea of retiring to Geneva. 
But the bright prospect on which he gazed for a 
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little was soon overeast — ^MiiiTa3r’s aMsassination 
(Jan. 23, 1570) and the confusion and discord 
which sprang out of it plunged the reformer 
into profound grief He once more became an 
object of suspicion and hostility to the dominant 
nobles, and misunderstanding even sprang up 
between him and some of his brethren in the 
General Assembl}. He retired to St. Andrews 
(1571) for a while* to escape the danger of 
assassination, with which he had been threat- 
ened There, although suffering from extreme 
debUity, he roused liuuself to preach once more, 
and, in the ^mrish churcli where he had begun 
his ministry, made his voice heard again with 
something of its old power. Assisted by his 
servant, the *'good, godlv Hiehard Ballenden,’* 
into the pulpit, “he behoved to lean upon it at 
his first entr> , but ere he was done with his 
sermon, he was so active and vigorous that he 
was lyke to ding the pulpit in blade and fiie out 
of it ” In the end of 1572 he returned to Edin- 
burgh to die; his strength was exhausted; he 
was "ivearv of the world,” he said; and on 
November 24 be died. 

Knox's cliarartiT w»as distinguished by firm- 
ness and decision, and a plain, severely harsh 
sense of reality He was a man of strong and 
even stern convictions, and he felt no scruples 
and recognized no dangers in carrying out his 
aims He* was shrewd, penetrating, inevitable 
m his perceptions and purposes, and his lan- 
guage IB always plain, homely, and often harsh 
He had learned, he himself says, ' to call wicked- 
ness by its own teims — a fig, a fig; a spade, a 
spade” Above all, he was fearless, nothing 
daunted him. his spirit rose high in the midst 
of danger Tn Scotland Knox was the leading 
spirit in the Heformation To him, above all 
others. ma> be attributed this result His 
violent methods and his mediirval type of 
thought are natural in a man of that age with 
his temperaiiieiit 

Knox wrote his ow'u biography in his if«s- 
tory of the Reformation o/ Rcligtoun in the 
Realme of Hcotland, begun about 1560 and 
coi'ermg the history as far as 1564. The fifth 
book was compiled from his notes after his 
death. The first thrc*e books were printed in 
London in 1584; the entire five in 1664; the 
“modernized” edition by Guthrie (London. 
1808) is abridged and incomplete His Works 
have been well edited by Laing (Edinburgh, 
1840-64), and his life written by M’Crie (Edin- 
burgh, 1811. 7th ed, 1872) Both Laing and 
M’Crie give full bibliographical data concern- 
ing his writings. Consult his life by P. H. 
Browm (London, 1805); Carnck, John Know 
and his Land (Glasgow, 1902) ; James Stalker, 

J. Know’ His Ideas and Ideals (New York, 
1904); Cowan, John Know (ib., 1905) ; Andrew 
I^g, J Know and the Heformation (London, 
1005) , Crook, John Know (New York, 1906) ; 

J. S. Rait, “tiohn Knox and the Scottish Refor- 
mation,” in Quarterly Review, vol. cev (London, 
1906) ; A. B. Hart, “John J^ox as a Man of 
the World,” in American Historical Review, 
vol. xiii (Lancaster, Pa., 1908). Knox’s liturgy. 
The Book of Common Order of the Church of 
Scotland, has been edited by l^rott (London, 
1901). 

KNOX, John Jat (1828-02). An American 
financier, bom in Knoxboro, N. Y. He grad- 
uated at Hamilton College in 1849 and entered 
the banking business Biecause of his vigorous 
support of the national banking plan of Seore- 


tary Chase, he was given a position in the 
Treasury Department m 1866, serving as Dep- 
uty Comptroller of the Treasury from 1867 to 
1872. From 1872 imtil 1884 he held the posi- 
tion of Comptroller of the Treasury. In the 
latter year he resigned in order to become presi- 
dent of the National Bank of the Republic, of 
New York City, which position he filled until 
his death. 

In 1870 he prepared a bill codifying the mint 
and coinage laws, and a report on the sui)jei*t 
of coinage. The bill was transmitted to Con 
gross by Secretary Boutwell and* with fi*w 
amendments became law m 1873. This was tiie 
famous Comage Act of 187.3, which dropjietl 
the silver dollar from the coinage. (Set* 
Monet ) Mr Knox was the author of numer- 
ous reports and articles and of a book on the 
United States Sotes (New York, 1887). 

KNOX, Philandeb Cuabe (1853-1921). An 
American lawyer and statesman, bom at 
Brownsville, Fayette Co , Pa. He graduated 
from Mount Union (killege (Ohio) in 1872 and 
studied law in the office of H B Swope, of 
Pittsburgh He w'as admitted to the bar in 
1875 and in the next \ear was made assistant 
United States district attorney for tiie western 
district of Pennsylvania From 1877 to 1902 
he was in partnership with James H Reed 
The firm of Knox and Reed almost immediate] \ 
t*Htablished a lucrative practice, representing 
such corporations as the Carnegie ^eel Com- 
pany, but its clients were not limited to corpora- 
tions. Knox he(*a.iiie familiar with the organiza- 
tion of great industrial combinations and estab- 
lished a reputation for legal ability of a verx 
high order. In 1897 he was tendered the ap- 
pointment as Attorney -General in the cabinet 
ot President McKinley, but he declined to leave 
his practice. In 1901, however, on the resigna- 
tion of John W. Griggs, the offer was reneweil 
and this time was accepted. He was continued 
in office under President Roosevelt. Althougli 
iriticized beiause of alleged inactivity in prose- 
cuting corporations and trusts supposed to be 
doing business in contravention of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, he was more active in this 
regard than any of his predecessors. Under 
his administration suits were undertaken against 
the Northern Securities Company and the so- 
called Beef Trust Also, while Attorney-Gen- 
eral. he made a report to Congress (Sen Doc 
73, 57th Cong., 2d Seas.) which was an exceed- 
ingly thorough and painstaking exposition of 
law regarding trusts and unlawful combina- 
tions. His administration was ge^ierally thought 
efficient and able. In 1904 he was appointed by 
Governor Pennypacker of J’ennsylvania to fill 
the unexpired term of Senator (Juay, and in 
the following year was elected for a regular 
term. As Stator, he served on the Judiciary 
Committee and took a prominent part in the 
debates concerning the Panama Canal. For a 
portion of the time he was chairman of the 
“steering committee.” In 1908 he was put for- 
ward as the favorite son of Pennsylvania for 
the Republican nomination for President and 
received considerable attention throughout the 
country. After the election of Taft he was 
offered the position of Secretary of State, which 
he accepted. In this office Knox was not con- 
sidered to be so conspicuously successful as he 
had been as Attorney-General; but during his 
incumbency many important diplomatic matters 
were handled, such as American relations with 
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Japan and the South American states, in 1912 
Knox made h tour of the Iiatin- American coun- 
tries with the avowed purpose of fostering a 
closer and more cordial commercial and politi- 
cal relationship between them and the United 
States. Everywhere he was warmly received and 
lavishly entertained In 1913 he retired from 
public life to take up again his 1^1 practice 
He was the author of Future of Commerce 
(1008), Intcmaitonal Unity (1910); Speeches 
(1 912 ). made during his Latin- American tour 

KNOX, Kobebt (c.1640-1720). The first Eng- 
lish writer on Ceylon. He was a prisoner there 
among the nativra from 1659 to 1679, the ship 
on which he and his father were homeward 
bound from India having put into Cottiar Bay 
for safety m a storm. Robert Knox, senior, a 
Scottish employee of the East India Company, 
died after three years* captivity, hut his son 
finally made his escape from the interior of the 
island to a Dutcli colony on the coast, whence 
he reached England (1680). As mate or master 
of vessels, Knox mi^e later voyages to India 
and the South Seas, but he is chiefly noted for 
An JTiatortcal Relation of the Island of Ceylon 
in the Fast Indies; Together With an Account 
of the Detaining in Captivity the Author and 
Dwcise Other Englishmen Note Living There, 
and of the Authors Miraculous Escape. Illus- 
trated icith Figures and a Map of the Island 
(London, 1681). This has been translated into 
French, Dutch, and German. 

KNOX, Thomas Wallace (1835-96). An 
American journalist and traveler, bom in Pem- 
broke, N H He was educated there and in 
Pittsfield, taught for a time in Kingston, N. H , 
but went gold hunting in 1860, to Colorado, 
where he entered into journalistic work. He 
was a correspondent during the Civil War and 
also saw active service He traveled round the 
world as a special correspondent, in 1866 and 
again in 1877, and his varied experiences formed 
the basis for his numerous works They in- 
clude- Camp-Fire and Cotton Field (1865); 
Overland through Asia (1870); Underground 
Life (1873); Backsheesh (1875), Voyage of 
the “Ftotaa” to the Forth Pole (1884); Robert 
Fulton and Steam Navigation (1886); Life of 
Henry Ward Beecher (1887); Decisive Battles 
since Waterloo (1887) A long series of books 
of travel and adventure, written for young 
people and deservedly popular, include: The 
Young Nimrods in North America (1881), The 
Boy Travellers in South America (1885), and 
The Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire. 

KNOX, diViLLiAM (1732-1810). A British 
official and pamphleteer, bora in Ireland At 
the age of 25 he was sent to Georgia as prov- 
ost marshal under Governor Ellis and remained 
there four years. Afterward he was Colonial 
agent in England for Georgia and East Flor- 
ida. His defense of the Stamp Act, contained 
in two pamphlets, ¥nritten in 1764 and 1765, 
brought about his dismissal from office, but 
he was made Undersecretary of State for Amer- 
ica (1770-82). He inspir^ Lord North’s at- 
tempt at compromise (1776) and was also the 
instigator of the sqiaration of New Brunswick 
(Canada) into a distinct province (1784), to be 
settled by Loyalists from the States. His pub- 
lications include* The Controversy heticeen Great 
Britain and her Colonies Reviewed (1769); 
A Defence of the Quebec Act (1774) ; Considera- 
tions on the State of Ireland (1778) ; Merits of 
the Commercial Treaty with France (1788); 


Considerations on the Present State of the 
Nation (1789); Observations upon the Liturgy 
(1789); Considerations on Theocracy (1796). 

KNOX COUiBOE. A coeducational institu- 
tion of collegiate grade at Galesburg, 111., char- 
tered in )837 as the Knox Manual Labor Col- 
lege, in pursuance of a plan adopted in Whites- 
town, N. Y, in 1836. It was opened in 1841 
and was renamed Knox College in 1857 The 
original plan contemplated the subscription of 
$40,000 and the purchase of lands in the Missis- 
sippi valley at the government price The 
college had, in 1914, 576 students in two de- 
partments, a college and a conservatory of 
music, iNstablmhed in 1883; 34 instructors; and 
a library of 13,712 volumes. Ilie amount of 
productive funds, including endowment, is about 
$400,000. The institution is undenominational. 
f)n its grounds in 1858 was held the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate, the fortieth anniversary of 
whicJi was celebrated on Oct 7, 1898 President 
McKinley and his cabinet were jiresent and 
took part in the exercises The president in 
1014 was Thomas McClelland. 13 D 

KNOX-LITTLE, Witjjam John (1839- 
1918). An English clergvnian of the Estab- 
lished church, hf»rn at t;>tewartstown, Ctiunty 
Tyrone, Ireland. He was educated at Trinity 
Collegi*, Cambridge, and after graduation bc^ 
came an assistant master at Sherborne School 
Later he held a number of curacies, from 1875 
to 1885 was rector of Kt. Albans, at Cheetwood, 
Manchester, and thereafter until 1907 vicar of 
Hoar Cross, and after 1881 was canon of 
Worcester During part of the South African 
War he was acting chaplain to a brigade of 
Guards and subsequentlv to the Household Cav- 
alry Among hiH publications are: Meditations 
on* the Three Hours* Agony of Our Blessed Re- 
deemer (1877), Characteristics and Motives of 
the Christian Life (1880) , The Journey of Life’ 
The Light of Life (1888), The Perfect lAfe 
(1899) , Sketches and Studies in South Africa 
(1899). The Waif from the Waves (1890); 
Sketches and Studies in South Africa (1899); 
Holy Matixmony (1900) , The Conflict of Ideals 
in the Ch urch of England (1905) 

KNOX'VUiLE. A city and the county seat 
of Marion Co, Iowa, 35 miles by rail southeast 
of Des Moines, on the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy and the Chicago, Hock Island, and Pa- 
cific railroads (Map* Iowa, D 3) It has a 
State Hospital for Inebriates, a Carnegie li- 
brary, and a fine courthouse. The citv carries 
on a considerable trade as the centre of a farm- 
ing, stock-raising, and coal-mining district, and 
has flouriilg mills, etc. There are municipal 
water works Pop, 1900, 3131; 1910, 3190. 

I^OXVUiLE. A city and the county seat 
of Knox Co, Tenn., 160 miles east of Nashville, 
on the Tennessee River, at the head of steam 
navigation, and on the Southern, the Knoxville 
and Bristol, the Knoxville, Sevierville, and East- 
ern, and the Louisville and Nashville railroads 
(Map: Tennessee, F 3). It has a site of great 
natural beauty among the foothills of the Clinch 
Mountains, ^ere are State asylums for the 
insane and for the deaf and dumb, a fine gov- 
or rnn ent building, a city hospital, courthouse, 
city hall, city market, Lawson McGhee Me- 
morial Library, the building which served as 
the first capitol of Tennessee, tiie University of 
Tennessee (qv.), the Agricultural College, and 
Knoxville Cmlege (for colored students). Other 
features of interest are the iron bridge across 
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the river, Gray Gemeterv, Chilhowee Park 
(where ezpositicMiB were held in 1910, 1911, and 
1918) United States Weather Bureau Station, 
and the National Cemetery, in which are 3261 
graves, 1047 of unknown dead. In commercial 
im^rtance Knoxville ranks with the chief in- 
terior cities of the South. It is located in a 
productive marble, copper, zinc, coal, and iron 
region, carries on a large trade in marble and 
cofil, has extensive wholesale interests, and 
ships considerable agricultural produce. Its 
manufactures also are important, including 
furniture, cotton and woolen goods, flour, lum- 
ber, foundry products, electric signs, cars and 
car wheels, wagons, and many other articles. 
The government is vested in a mavor and four 
commissioners, the new form having been 
adopted m 1912. The municipal budget in 1912 
balanced at $1,262,000, the principal items of 
expense being $100,000 for schools, $63,000 for 
street expenditures, $75,000 for the fire depart- 
ment, and $48,000 for the police department. 
The city’s income was $1,366,000. Tlic water 
works are owned bv the city. Pop., 1880, 9603 ; 
1890, 22,535; 1900, 32,637; 1010, 36,346; 1014 
(r R est). 37 924- 1020 77.818. | 0 
Settled in 1787, Knoxville was laid out and 
named (after Gen Henry Knox) in 1791 and 
iiecame organized as a town in 1704 It was 
the capital of the “Territory South of the 
Ohio'* from 1792 to 1796 and of the State from 
1796 to 1811, and again in 1817 During the 
Civil War it was held by the Confedenites until 
September, 1863, when G^eneral Burnside took 
possession. From November 10 to November 30 
a Confederate force besieged it unsuccessfully, 
and on the 29tb made a desperate assault on 
Fort Sanders, losing about 600 killed and 
wounded and 300 prisoners. Knoxville was 
chartered as a city in 1815 and was enlarged in 
1888 and 1889 by the addition of West and 
North Knoxville. Consult L P. Powell (ed ), 
Hiatortc Towns of the Southern States (New 
York, 1000), and Rule, Mellen, and Wooldridge, 
Standard History of Knoxville, Tennessee (Chi- 
1900) 

OXVILLE COLLEGE. An institution 
for the higher education of colored youth, 
founded under the auspices of the United Pres- 
byterian dhurch in 1885 Its original site was 
at East Knoxville, Tenn., but in 1876 it was 
removed to Knoxville in the same State. The 
college has classical, scientiflc, literary, normal, 
theological, musical, mechanical, agricultural, . 
domestic-science, nurse-training, and common- 
school departments. The college property con- 
sists of 75 acres, on which stand 10 buildings. 
About 10 acres of this is set apart for the 
campus. The most important buildings arc the 
Reception Hall, McCulloch Hall, Elnathan Hall, 
McDill Home, Wallace Hall, McMillan Memorial 
Chapel, Carnegie Library Building, Mechanical 
landing, and the Agricultural Building. The 
enrollment in 1913-14 was 474, and the faculty 
numbered 18. The college has no endowment, 
with the exception of $10,000 for the library. 
The value of the grounds, including buildings, 
is $180,000. The library contains about 5000 
volumes. The president in 1914 was Ralph W. 
McGranahan. 

XETUDSEH, knvd^scn, Knud (1812>96). A 
Norwegian philologist. He is best known as 
the l^er m the so-called Danish-Norw^^ian 
language movement, as opposed to the IS^rse 
inovemeot headed try Ivar Aasen (q.v.). His 


aim was to give a more Norwegian coloring to 
the literary language of Norway by adapting 
the orthography and syntax to Norwegian us^ 
and I7 substituting wherever possible Norwegian 
words for foreign derivatives. The most com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject is in his 
Unorsk og norsk, eUer fremmedords avlosning 
(1879-81). While Knud^ was extreme in his 
views and frequently erred through a lack of 
thorough philological training, he exercised a 
decisive influence upon his contemporaries, es- 
pecially Bjomstjeme Bjdmson, and the present 
form of Norwegian Danish is largely the result 
of his agitation. 

KNUDSON, ncRid^Bon, Albert CkiBNELTUS 
(1873- ). An American Methodist Episco- 

pal theologian, bom at Grand Meadow, Minn. 
He graduated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1893 and from the Boston School of Theology 
in 1896, took postgraduate work at Boston in 
1896-97, spent a year at Berlin and Jena, and 
received the degree of PhD from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1900. In 1898 he became professor 
of Church history in Denver University, in 
1900 professor of philosophy and the English 
Bible at Baker University, from 1902 to 1906 
was professor of the English Bible and philoso- 
phy at Allegheny College, and thereafter was 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament exe- 
gesis in the Boston School of Theology. He 
joined the Colorado conference of his church in 
1898 and later was transferred to the New 
England southern conference. He is author of 
The Old Testatnent Problem (1908) and Beacon 
Lights of Prophecy (1914). 

jOnTDTZON, knyt^sOn, Jobqen Alexander 
(1854- ). A Norwegian Semitic scholar, 

horn in Trondhj'em and educated at Christiania, 
Berlin, Leipzig, London, and Paris. In 1907 he 
became professor of Semitic languages at the 
University of Christiania. He traveled ex'- 
tcnsively in Egypt, Palestine, and Asia Minor. 
Besides articles m philological journals on Se- 
mitic grammar, especially the use of tenses, he 
published Assyrisohe Oebetc an den Sonnengott 
(1893), Die zwei Arzawa-briefe (1902), and 
Die El’ A m ama-tafeln (1908). 

XNUBB (nflr) AKl:^ SPELL {knur, nur, 
ODutch knorre, Dutch knor, MHG. knonc, Ger. 
Knorren, knob, and spell, from Dutch spil, spin- 
dle). A game which originated on the moors of 
Yorkshire and is still played chiefly in that 
locality and the neighboring Lancashire It has 
been called collier’s golf. It is played with a 
pommel or club, and a knurr or hall, which is 
mechanically released from the spell or trap by 
a spring, somewhat after the manner of the 
shooter’s day pigeon. Each player plays his 
own game, without interference, and any num- 
ber can enter a competition. Tlie knurr is of 
boxwood or porcelain (called a pottie), tlie regu- 
lation weight being half an ounce and the size 
about an inch in diameter. It is placed on the 
spell or trap by the player, who, by means of a 
tnumbscrew, adjusts the spring of the trap 
according to the velocity at which he wants the 
ball rdeased. He then releases it and hits the 
ball on the rise with his pommel, a stick or 
stout cane varying from 4 to 5 feet in length. 
It has a flat, hardwood, oblong-square end llie 
upper end of the pommel, which the player 
grasps with both hands, is bound with waxed 
thread, like the handle of a cricket bat, and the 
blow is made by striking the ball with all possi- 
ble force. The lopgest hit or eerie* of hits 
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wins. In ordinary contests, hits of from 150 to 
200 yards are common, and there are records 
of 300 yards, 14 feet with a pottie, and 360 
yards, 37 feet, 8 inches with a wooden knurr. 
These very lung strokes are, however, usually 
due in pait to favoring wind. On a large moor 
and where the game is general, the ground is 
marked out with wooden pins driven in every 20 
yards. In matches each player takes his own 
knurrs and pommels and has five rises of the 
ball to a game The stroke is made by a full 
swing round the head, not unlike the drive at 
golf 

XNTTT, kniiot, or CNUT. A king of England, 
Denmark, and Norway See Canute. 

KNtTTSFOBD, nhts^fdrd, Henry Tuubstan 
Hollanp, first Viscount (1825-1914) An 
English statesman. He was born in London; 
was educated at Harrow, at Durham University, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1849 He served as legal 
adviser to the Colonial Office (18C7) and as 
Assistant Undersecretary from 1870 till 1874, 
when he was elected to Parliament for Midhurst 
From 1885 to 1888 he represented Hampstead 
He served also as Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (1885), Vice President of the Council 
on Education (1885, 1886-87), and Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (1887-92) lie was made 
Baron in 1888 and Viscount in 1895 His pub- 
lications include Ifotes on Common-Law Pro- 
cedure Acts (1852-54). 

KNYPHAUSEN, knip'hou-zen, Wilhelm, 
Baron von (1716-1800). A German soldier, 
born at Lutzelburg (now Luxemburg) He en- 
tered the Prussian military service, distin- 
guished himself under Fu'denck the Great, and 
became lieutenant general in 1775 In 1776 he 
came to America in command of the Second 


Division of Hessian troops. In 1777 he became 
commander in chief of all the Hessian forces 
He took part in the battle of White Plains 
He showed great bravery in the capture of Fort 
Washington, which was renamed m his honor 
He was in the battles of Brandywine, German- 
toan, and Monmouth. During the absence of 
Sir Henry Clinton (1779-80) he was in com- 
mand of the city of New York and during this 
time made a raid into New Jersey and plundered 
Hackensack. Later he was in the expedition 
which burned Springfield, N. J He was an 
able soldier and after his return to Germany 


he was made military governor of Cassel 
KOALA, kO-d'lA (Australian name), or Na- 
tive Bear. An Australian marsupial (Phascol- 
arctos ctnereus), regarded as the type of the 
family Phascolarctidas or as forming a sub- 
family of the Phalangeridae It closely resembles 
the phalangers in dentition, but has the molar 
teeth much larger The toes of the forefeet are 
in two opposable groups of two and three, a 
character not found in any other quadruped, 
but well adapted to grasping the branches of 
trees, on which the koala 
V \, ^ often hangs with its back 

imdermost like the sloth, 
which it also resembles 
* in its lethargy. There is 

* scarcely any rudiment of 

^ a tail. The general form 

Tmvm or xoaia. j- unlike that of a 


young bear. (Cf. Wombat.) The female has 
but one cub at a time, which she carries on 
her back for a long tune after it is capable of 
leaving her pouch. The koala is rather more 
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than 2 feet long, and the body is stout and 
clumsy The covering is a very dense coat of 
short gray wool. The animal has no means of 
defense and is killed with clubs by the natives 
of Australia, where it is found It is nocturnal 
in its habits and feeds exclusively on eucalyptus 
leaves In Marsupials and Monoiremes, W. 
Saville-Kent, writing of the group of which the 
Australian native bear is the head, describes the 
species as an ^^essentially droll and in many re- 
spects abnormal form . . Its little podgy tail- 

less body, short thick-set head, and round tufted 
cars lend some countenance perhaps to the 
ursine analogy, but there the likeness ends.’* 
8ee Golored Plate of Marsupials and Plate of 
Phalangers. 

KOB. See Water Buck. 

KOBBA kiil/bA, OOSTAV (1867-1918 ). An 
American music critic and author, bom in New 
York. When 10 years old, he was sent to Wies- 
baden, Germany, to study composition and the 
piano with Adolf Hagen Aftei five years with 
that teacher lie completed his musical studies 
W'lth Mosenthal in New York .iiid in 1877 gradu- 
ated from Columbia College and two years later 
from Columbia I^w School, lie wrote for news- 
papers, becoming music critic of the New York 
Herald, and for magazines, contributed to the 
first coition of the New Inter vational Ency- 
ci OP ADI A, and published* The Ring of the lithe- 
lung (1889) , Wagner's Ijtfe and Works (2 vols., 
1890), New York and its Environs (1891); 
Plays for Amateurs (1892); My Rosary, and 
Other Poems (1896), Utrtam (1898), IFo^ir- 
nePs Music-Dramas Analyzed (1904), vnth 
which were later combined his other Wagner 
books. Opera Singers (1905; 6th ed., rev., 
1913), Famous Ameriean Songs (1906); Por- 
trait Oallery of Great Composers (1911). 

KOB^O. A plateau of western Mongolia, 
4000 feet above the level of the sea, also the 
chief town of that region (Map* China, F 2). 
The town lies north of the eastern branch of Hie 
I'len Shan, or Celestial Mountains, about 40 miles 
froimthe frontier of Sungaria It is inhabited 
chiefly by Kalmucks, by whom, as well as by 
the Mongols and Russians, it is called Sankin- 
lioto It is supposed to be the Chmgintalas of 
Marco Polo It suffered much during the Dun- 
gan Rebellion ot 1865, but is recovering and now 
bends great flocks of sheep to Kansu cveiy year. 
There is also a small trade with Russia. Kobdo 
iias an open trading quarter and a group of 
government buildings inclosed by a mud wall. 
Pop., about 6000, including about 1600 garrison 
troops. 

KOBE, k(/b&. A seaport of Japan, in the 
southern part of the island of Hondo, adjoining 
and lying to the northeast of the prefectural 
city of Hiogo, on the west shore of the bay of 
Osaka, and distant 22 miles by rail from the 
city of Osaka (Map* Japan, D 6) When Hiogo 
was opened in 1868 to foreign residence and 
trade, Kobe became the foreign residential quar- 
ter and the centre of trade, its municipal af- 
fairs being managed by a council consistmg of 
the prefect, the foreign consuls, and three elected 
members. It continued to be a separate town 
until 1892, when it was united with Hii^. The 
city IB situated along a fine sandy beach, at the 
base of a high coast range, and at the entrance 
to the far-famed Inland It has a deep and 
safe harbor and is connected by rail with all 
parts of the Hondo, or main island. It ig in 
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direct steam comHiuiiicatioii with China, For- 
mosa, Hongkong, Austndia, Europe, and Amer- 
ica, as well as with the other treaty ports. It 
has docks, railway shops, a fine wharf 450 feet 
long for ocean-going vessels, an Imperial ship- 
building yard (with patent slip acoominodating 
vessels of 2000 tons’ burden), a paper mill, and 
other manufactures, two foreign banks, two 
foreign and several native newspapers, hotels, 
churches, and clubs. It is within easy distance 
of Osaka, Kyoto, and numerous places of pic- 
turesque beauty and histone interest; it is con- 
sidered the most attractive of the treaty ports, 
as it probably is the most healthful. The bund 
or water front of the settlement is faced with 
stone; the streets are wide, well kept, and 
lighted by electneity. Though opened much 
later than Nagasaki and Yokohama, Kobe has 
now taken first place in shipping as in volume 
of trade In 1913 the value of the foreign trade 
was $172,611,271 for imports and $84,804,079 
for exports In 1013 about 2800 vessels (7,100,- 
000 tons) entered port, by far the largest num- 
ber being British. Pop, 1898, 216,780; 1008, 
378,197. 

'KOTBELL. A German family of painters, en- 
gravers, and etchers, all descended from Johann 
Heinrich Kobell, of Frankfort, who settled at 
Mannheim in 1720 — ^His grandson Ferdixand 
(1740-90), a landscape painter and etcher, was 
Imrn at Mannheim, where, after studying at 
the University of Heidelberg, he became the 
pupil of Peter VerschaiFelt. In 1768-69 he con- 
tinued his studies in Paris, after his return 
was appointed court painter and later professor 
at the Academy, and in 1793 removed to Mu- 
nich. His oil paintings, in the style of Ber- 
chem, are represented in the galleries of Karls- 
ruhe, Darmstadt, Stuttgart, and Augsburg; but 
he is more important as an etcher, his 242 
plates marking a distinct advance in the treat- 
ment of landscape etching in Germany Consult 
his biography by Baron Stengel (Nuremberg, 
1822) — His brother Fbanz (1749-1822), land- 
scape and architectural painter and draftsman, 
was bom m Mannheim, where he studied at 
the Academy before spending nine years in 
Italy (1776-86), chiefly at Rome On his re- 
turn he settled in Munich and was made court 
pamter. His oil paintings, on which Goethe 
bestowed high praise, are rare, numbering 
scarcely a dozen, one of the finest being a 
'^Bocky Landscape with Waterfalls,” in the 
Bamberg Gallery Endowed with an exuberant 
fancy and extraordinaiy facility of production, 
he afterward confined himself entirely to draw- 
ings, of which he is said to have produced 
more tiban 10,000. — ^Hendrik (1761-99), a ma- 
rine and landscape painter, born at Ro^rdam, 
cousin of Ferdinand and Franz, studied in Am- 
sterdam under Jacob de Vos and Cornelis Ploos 
van Amstel. He settled afterward at Rotter- 
dam and is especially esteemed for his marine 
subjects in oil and his numerous drawings exe- 
cute with the pen, heightened with India ink, 
and his water colora-^AN (1766-1833), en- 
graver, bora at Rotterdam, brewer of Hendrik, 
engraved anatomical plates and in 1787 a series 
of historical portraits — Jan, the elder (1778- 
1814), animal and landscape painter and etcher, 
was Hie son of Hendrik and a pupil of Willem 
Rutgaart van der Wall at Utrecht He studied 
diligently from nature and took Paul Potter 
for his model. In 1812 he went to Paris, where 
he won the gold medal and high praise from 


art critics. His popularity increased rapidly 
until his premature death, at Amsterdam. Of 
his cattle pieces, remarkable for their sterling 
technique and precision of drawing, there are 
good specimens in the museums of Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam — Jan, the younger (1800-38), 
landscape and cattle painter, born at Rotterdam, 
son of Jan the ennaver, pupil of Rotterdam 
Academy, painted his principal work, a life- 
size cattle piece, in 1830. — His sister Anna 
(1796-1847) was also an esteemed artist. — 
Wilhelm von Kobell (1766-1865), landscape 
and battle painter and etcher, bora at Mann- 
heim, son and pupil of Ferdinand ; studied after- 
ward the works of the old Dutch masters in the 
Dusseldorf Gallery and was especially attracted 
by Wouverman. In 1778 he went to Rome, was 
made court painter at Mannheim after his re- 
turn, and afterward followed his father to 
Munich, where he became professor at the Acad- 
emy in 1808. He painted at first landscapes, 
rural genre scenes, and animal pieces, of which 
the galleries of Bamberg, Weimar, Mannheim, 
Karlsruhe, Berlin, Darmstadt, Frankfort, and 
Wif»sbaden contain fine specimens. In 1809 he 
visited Vienna, and in 1810 Paris, to make stud- 
ies for his battle pieces, which contain many 
portraits of famous contemporaries. The New 
Pinakothek in Munich contains “The Third 
Day of the Battle of Hanau” (1808) and the 
Banquet Hall of the Konigsbau the “Surrender 
of Bneg,” “Cavalry Skirmish at Arnhofen,” and 
the “Battles of Eckmilhl and Wagram ” He be- 
came most widely known through his etchings 
and aquatint engravings after Wouverman, 
Berehem, Roos, Ruysdael, and others, m which 
he reproduced the peculiar style of each master 
with uncommon success. 

KOBELL, Franz von (1803-82). A German 
mineralogist and poet, born in Munich and 
educated at Landshut. He became professor of 
mineralogy in Munich in 1820 and m 1849 was 
appointed first curator of the state collection of 
minerals To mineralogy his greatest contribu- 
tions were new methods in crystallography and 
the valuable invention of the stauroscope to 
determine the optical properties of a crystal 
His scientific publications include: CharaKtens 
tik der MxneraUen (1830-31) ; Sktzzen aua dem 
Stewreich (1860) ; Mineralogte : PopularB Vor- 
trage ( 1862 ) ; and, above all, the Tafcln zur Be- 
sttmmung der MtnertUxen (1833, 16th ed, 
1912); Galvanographxe (1842; 2d ed, 1846), 
describing a method of his own invention; and 
Oeachwhte der Mineralogte (1864). Kobell’s 
popular poetry, in the dialects of Upper Bavaria 
and of the Palatinatf*, shows true humor and 
the possession of rich fancy. Among the works 
of this class mention should be made of. Bchna- 
dahupfln und SprucMn (2d ed, 1862), Oe- 
diehte in pfalziacher Mundart ( 1839-41 ) ; Jagd- 
und Weinlteder (1899). Consult Luise von 
Kobdil, Franz von Kobell (Munich, 1884). 

KOBEBLB, k?^)Sr-le, Gboro (1819-98). A 
German author and dramatist, born at Nonnen- 
horn. He studied at the Gymnasium at Augs- 
burg, was sent to the Jesuit Collemum Gerinani- 
cum at Rome, but ran away from that institution 
and studied philosophy and law at Munich. At 
Leipzig (1846) he published his Aufzeiohnun- 
gen etnee Jeauitenzoglings im deutaohen Kolleg 
in Rom, which created a sensation, and which 
he followed up (1870) with Deutaohe Anttcori 
auf welaehe Projekte: Bnthullungm dher die 
PaUutrevolution im Vatikan. He is better 
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known for his plays^ Dea KUnatlera Weihe, 
7jw%aohen Himmel und Erde, Max Emanuels 
Brautfahrt (perhaps his best), George Wash- 
ington, and Die Heldxn von Yorhtown, which 
were published mostly between 1849 and 1853. 

He lived at Heidelberg (1853-56) as theatrical 
manager. On the pimlication of his Theater- 
kriaia im neuen deutachen Reich (1872) he was 
appointed manager of the royal theatre at 
Karlsruhe. After 1873 he lived at Mannheim, 
Vienna, and Dresden and wrote: 3/etne Erleh- 
ntsae ala ffoftheaterdirektor (1874); Berliner 
Leimruten und deutache Oimpel (1875), Der 
Verfall der deutachen BchaubUhne und die Be- 
voaltigung der Theater-kalamitat (1880); Bren- 
nende Theaterfragen ( 1887 ) ; Daa Drangaal der 
deutachen Schauhdhne (1800). His dramatic 
works were published in two volumes (1873-74). 

KOBEBSTEOT, k{/b§r-stin, Karl August 
(1797~1870) A German scholar and literary 
critic. He was bom at Riigenwaldc and was 
educated at Stolpe, Potsdam, and Berlin In 
1824 he was made professor in the celebrated 
school in Schulpforta, where he stayed till his 
death. His great work is Orundrtaa der Gc- 
achichte der deutachen National-litteratur ( 1827 ; 
5th ed., by Bartsch, 1872-75), and he also pub- 
lished: Vermiachte Aufaatste sur Litteraturge- 
achichte und Aeathetik (1858), Heinrich von 
Kleiata Brief e an seine Schwesier UlriJce ( 1860) , 
the volume on Lessing in Lobell’s Entiousklung 
der deutachen Poeaie (1865) ; Laut- und Flex- 
lonalehre der mittelhochdeutachen und neuhoch- 
dcutachen Sprachc (4th ed , by Schade, 1878). 
Consult article in tiie A llgcmetnc dt utsche Bi- 
ographic, vol XVI, pp. 360 et seej — ^His son Karl 
(1836-09) was born at Schulpforta, studied at 
Stettin, and became an actor ( 1856) and a play- 
wright. He retired from the Dresden sta^ in 
1883 Among his works are the plays Florian 
Geyer (1863), Konig Ench JJV (1860), Was 
Gott zuaammcnfugt, daa soil der Menach nicht 
acheidcn (1872), and Preuaaichea Bilderhuch 
(1887). 

KOBLENZ, kO^tents. A town of Prussia. 
See Coblenz 

KOBO DAISHI, kO'bd dl'shO ( Sinico- Japa- 
nese, great teacher, who spreads abroad the 
law) The posthumous title of one Ku-Kai, a 
not^ Buddhist saint of Japan, and the founder 
of the sect known there as Shingon (true 
words). In 1898 its temples numbered 12,807. 

He was miraculously conceived, and many won- 
derful tales are told of him He was born in 
the Province of Sanuki in 774 and went to 
school in Kyoto in 788. Dissatisded with Con- 
fucian teaching, he entered into relations with 
the Buddhists, was admitted a pnest in 793, 
receiving then the name of Ku-Kai, which 
means 'space and sea,' and in 795 became abbot 
of To-ji in Kyoto. In 804 he was sent to China 
by the government as a student; became a 
disciple there of a priest of the Yogachara or 
Tantra school, whose mystic doctrines he im- 
bibed and later introduced into Japan, to which 
he had returned in 806. He built several mon- 
asteries, the most famous of which is that of 
Koya-san, in Kiushu, about 50 miles from 
Osaka. In 835 he died in a sitting posture in 
the presence of his disciples, who had been sum- 
mon^ for the occasion, and was carried in this 
posture to his vaulted grave. The title of ko^ 
daishi was conferred on him by the Mikado in 
921. He is said to have invented the I-ro-ha, or 
Japanese syllabary of 47 letters, and he intro- 


KOCH 

duced the system of doctrine which is known as 
Ryobu Shinto, in which he reconciled, or at- 
tempted to reconcile, Confucianism, Shinto, and 
Buddhism, contending that he had received a 
revelation from the 'Tood-producing god” at Is5 
(qv.); that the native Shinto deities were 
merely manifestations of Buddha in a previous 
state of existence. Consult Satow, “The Revival 
of Pure Shinto,” in the Transactions of the ^ist- 
atic Society of Japan, vol. lii, appendix (Yoko- 
hama, 1875), and W. E. Griffis, The Religuma of 
Japan (New York, 1895). 

KO^OLD. In German folklore, the name of 
a special class of elves. It is generally applied 
to domestic sprites, but sometimes also to those 
who haunt the mountain forests. In all cases 
it conveys an idea of impish glee in teasing 
and tormenting See Gnome. 

KOBOLD, Hermann Albert (1858- ). 

A German astronomer, born in Hanover. He 
was educated at the University of Gottingen; 
was stationed at the O’Gyalla Observatory in 
Hungary from 1883 to 1886; accompanied the 
German expedition to observe the transit of 
Venus at Aiken, S C, and in 1883-86 was in 
Berlin on the commission preparing the report 
of this expedition; from 1886 to 1902 was at the 
observatory at Strassburg; and in 1902 became 
observator at Kiel, where in 1907 he began to 
edit the Aatronomiache Nachriehten. In this 
periodical appeared the determination of the 
solar apex w'hich is known by Kobold’s name. 
He wrote Der Bau dea Fixatemayatema (1906). 

KOBXIBO, ko^yrK. A town of Germany. 
See Coburg. 

KOCH, k6K, Curistian Friedrich (1798- 
1872). A German jurist, bom at Mohrin, Prus- 
sia. After studying law in Berlin, where he 
was a pupil of Savigny, he entered the govern- 
ment service in 1825, was promoted gradually 
to important positions at various law courts in 
Cologne, Kulm, Halle, and other cities, and in 
1848 was summoned to Berlin to draft the 
new code of civil procedure. He retired in 1854. 
The most important of his works, which exerted 
great influence upon both the theory and the 
practice of German jurisprudence, are Daa Recht 
der Forderungen nach gemeinem und preuaai- 
achem Recht ( 2d ed , 1858-59 ) ; Lehrhuch dea 
preuaaxachen gemeinen Privatrechta (3d ed., 
1857-58) ; Daa preuaavache Erhrecht, aua dem 
gemeinen deutachen Recht entwickelt (1866); 
Daa preuaaiache Zivilprozesarecht (vol. i, 2d ed., 
1855; vol. ii, 6th ed , 1871); Das allgemctne 
Landrechi fur die preuasiachen Staaten, mit 
Kommentator (8th ed., 1883-87). He also 
founded the Schlcaiachea Archw fur die prak- 
liache Rechtawiaaenachaft (Breslau, 1837-46). 
For his biography, consult J. F. Behrend, 
“Christian Friedrich Koch, eine Skizse seines 
Lebens,” in Allgemeinea Landrecht filr die 
preuasiachen Staaten, vol. x (Berlin, 1872). 

KOCH, Jobst. Jonas, Justus. 

KOCH, Johan Peter (1870- ). A Dan- 

ish captain and explorer of the Arctic depend- 
tmeies of Denmark, bom at Vestenskov. He 
participated in Amdrup's expedition to east 
Greenland in 1900 and was one of the general 
stidf of the surveying expeditions to Iceland 
in 1903-04. In 1906^8 he was a member of 
the Mylius Erichsen expedition to the northeast 
coast of Greenland, on the death of his chief 
succeeding to the command He led a sleigh 
expedition on Greenland north to 83* SO' 
(1907); with the Englishman Tobiaa searched 
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for MyliuB Eriduen (1908); and in 1918-13 
led an expedition over the inland ice of Green- 
land. Koch received, among other honors, the 
Vega medal of the Swedish Anthropological and 
Ge^aphical Society. He became a member of 
the International Polar Commission. Consult 
MeddeleUer om Qronland, xxvi, xlvii. 

KOCH, Johannes. See Cocgeius, Johannes. 

KOCH, Joseph Anton (1768-1830). An 
Austrian landscape painter and etcher, bom at 
Obergiebeln, Tirol. In 1795 he made his way 
to Rome, where he became a follower of Car- 
stens (q.v.), at the same time modeling his 
style in landscape after Poussin and Claude 
Lorraine. Among his earlier works were etch- 
ings for Carstens's Lea Argonautes, aelon P%n- 
dare, Orph4e, et ApoUonxua de Rhode (1790), a 
series of 20 Italian landscapes, 36 illustrations 
to Ossian and 14 to Dante; also American land- 
scape views for portions of Humboldt’s works 
(1805). During the years 1812-15 he was in 
Vienna, and some of his best oil paintings date 
from this period. Afterward he went to Rome 
and became a conspicuous figure in the German 
artists’ colonv there. He was the first to paint 
"heroic” or ^‘historical” landscape, and his in- 
fluence upon his associates was very great. His 
landscapes, chiefly Italian subjects, are found 
most frequently in German museums, especially 
at Berlin, Frankfort, Hamburg, Munich, and 
Leipzig. In the Dante room of the Villa Mas- 
simi in Rome he painted four frescoes (1824- 
29). His Modeme Kunatchrontk oder dte rum- 
for^xache Suppe, gekocht und geschrtehen von 
J, A, Koch (1834) is an attack upon unfair art 
criticism Consult Strauss, KJexne Schnften 
(Bonn, 1877), and Frimmel, in Dohme, Kunat 
und Kunailer dea neunzehnten Jahrhundcrta 
(Leipzig, 1884). 

KOCH, Kabl (1809-79). A German botanist, 
bom near Weimar. He studied at the universi- 
ties of Wurzburg and Jena and then undertook 
a scientific journey to southern Russia (1836- 
38). He complete his researches in a second 
journey, in 1843-44. The fmit of this second 
trip, in which he also visited Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia, the Caspian Sea, and the range of the 
Caucasus, was his Wanderungen tm Ortent 
( 1846-47 ) . In 1836 he was appointed professor 
of botany in the University of Jena, and in 
1847 bec^c professor in the agricultural Hoch- 
schule at Berlin, where he remained until his 
death. Besides several books on travel, Koch 
wrote thewdl-known work Dendrologie ( 1869-73 ) . 

KOCH, Max (1855- ). A German lit- 

erary critic. He was bom at Munich and was 
educated there and at Berlin. In 1880 he quali- 
fied as docent at Marbuig, in 1890 became as- 
sistant professor at Breslau, and in 1895 pro- 
fessor. Besides editions of Shakespeare, 
misso, (]k>ethe, Schiller, Von Amim, Brcntano, 
Eichendorff, Fouqud, Hoffmann, Lessing, Platen, 
Schulze, Immermann, and Lenau, he wrote: HeU 
fertch Peter Sturz und die achleawigachen Ltt- 
teraturbrxefe ( 1879 ) ; Ueber dte Beztehung der 
engliachen Litteratur zur deutachen tm achtzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert (1883); Shakeapeare (1885); 
Oottached und die Reform der deutachen Lit- 
teratur (1886); Franz Ortllparzer (1891); Na- 
Uonalitat und KationMitteratur (1891); and, 
with Vogt, Oeaehichte der deutachen Litteratur 
(1900 ; 7th ed., 1911); Richard Wagner Bio- 
graphic (3 vols., 1907-14). He found^ in 1886 
the Zeitaohrift fdr vergleiohende Litteraturge- 
zMekU. 


KOCH, Rohebx' (1843-1910). A famous Ger- 
man physician and bacteriologist, bom at Claus- 
thal, Hanover. He studied! medicine at (Rlttin- 
gen, then practiced in Langenhagen, Rackwitz, 
and Wollstein It was at WoUstein, freon 1872 
to 1880, that he began the researches m bac- 
teriology upon whi^ his fame chiefly rests. 
Koch’s researches on the history of anthrax were 
ublished in 1876, and two years later followed 
is study on the histoiy of traumatic infective 
diseases. These works placed bacteriology upon 
a firm scientific basis A]>pointed in 1880 a 
member of the Imperial Board of Health in 
Berlin, he continued the unwearied study of the 
communicable causes of anthrax, cholera, and 
tulierculosis, isolating tlie tubercle bacillus in 
1882. To do this it was necessary to invent new 
appliances for microscopical work, and new 
methods of staining specimens to render visible 
these special mierobrganisms. In this way Koch 
led advances in bacteiiology which are of inesti- 
mable value to medical science. 

Koch and his supporters have shown that 
many diseases are caused by specific germs In 
experiments upon animals Koch discovered that 
the injection of diseased blood produced sep- 
ticaemia in house mice, discovering also that the 
microorganisms found in the blood of these ani- 
mals were identical in form and character with 
those in the blood used fur injection. At the 
site of the injection of the infected fluid ab- 
scesses developed. The pus from these abscesses, 
full of the bacteria, when injected in a diluted 
form mto a healthy animal, invariably produced 
the disease. Koch produced erysipelas in the 
same way. The infectious character of tuber- 
culosis of the lungs had been suspected for 
many years, but to him belongs the ciedit of 
discovering its specific g€*rm, which he demon- 
strated in the sputum of sufferers from the 
disease. In 1883 Koch became chief of the Ger- 
man commission sent to Egypt and India to 
investigate cholera, with the result of discover- 
ing the cholera spirillum or comma bacillus, 
and in the same year he published a method of 
inoculation to prevent antlirax Returning to 
Germany in 1884, he received 100,000 marks from 
the government, and was appointed (1885) pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin and director 
of the new Hygienic institute. In November, 
1890, through the premature report liy a stu- 
dent, it became generally known that Dr Koch 
had discovered a substance which, when adminis- 
.tered b> injection hypodermically, was destruc- 
tive of the tuliercle bacilli, and hence presum- 
ably a swift and certain cure for tuberculosis. 
Physicians from all countries flocked to Berlin, 
and consumptives traveled thither in the hope 
of certain cure. Amid all this clamor Koch 
remained for a long time silent as to the 
method of preparing the "lymph” and singularly 
conservative in the claims that he made of its 
efiicacy. In January, 1891, while not ^ving all 
the details of its preparation, he made it evi- 
dent that his lymph was itself prepared from the 
bacilli. Billroth, Sehrdtter of Vienna, and Crocq 
of Brussels promptly stated their doubt of its 
safety. Subsequent experience has shown that 
tuberculin (q.v.) is useful as a test, and a help 
in the cure, of tuberculosis. The lymph, or, as 
he preferred to call it, the paratoUnd, is a 
poison and must be used with great caution and 
in minute doses. 

In 1901, before the British Congress on Tuber- 
culosis, held in London, Koch <^ed attention 
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to the fact that even at his first publication of 
the sstiology of tuberculosis he expressed him* 
self with reserve re^rding the identity of the 
disease in man and animals, announcing his 
belief that bovine tuberculosis and human tuber- 
culosis were distinct^ dilTerent diseases, con- 
firming the belief of Theobald ^ith, of Wash- 
ington, stated a year previous In 1903 Koch 
bc^n the study of blood infections in East 
Africa He demonstrated within the body of 
ticks, through whose bites “African relapsing 
fever” is transmitted, the spirochetse of the 
disf*ase. In the body of the tick he also found 
the piroplasma which causes “Texas fever”; he 
proved that the tsetse fly transmits the try- 
panosomata in the fluid exuded at the moment of 
biting, confirming the suggestions of previous 
investigators He also demonstrated the para- 
sites of “coast fever ” 

In 1905-00 Koch was commissioned by the 
German government to investigate West African 
“sleeping sickness” (qv ), which in recent years 
has caused the death of several hundred thou- 
sand people. It was in 1905, also, that he was 
awarded the Nobel piize for medicine Among 
his published works are* Uniersuchungen uher 
die Aetiologxe der W undinfektionakrankheiten 
(1878; Eng. trans. by Cheyne, 1880) ; Uebci die 
Milzhrandimpfung • Eine Entgcqnung auf dtn 
von Pasteur in denf gchaltcnen Vortrag (1882) 
Beitrag zur AeUologie der Tuhcrculose (1882, 
Eng trans by Boyd, 1880) , Ueher die Cholera- 
baktenen (1884, Eng. trans liy Laycock, 1880) , 
Ueher Naiurheilung und mrdizintsche Kunst 
(1885), On Disinfection, absiiacied and trans- 
lated by Wliitele^e (1880); Wextere Mittcil- 
unqcn uher cm Hcihnittel gegen Tuhcrculose 
( 1 890 ) ; U cber ba kterx ologisch e Fot sch ung 

(1890, Eng. trans, 1891); Krgchnissc der lom 
deulsthcn Reich ausqcsandteii Malaria-Expodi- 
tionen (1900); An Investigation of Paihogentt 
Organisms (tiaiis bv Horsley, 1880) , Aeizthche 
Jlcobachtunqcn in den Tropen (1898), Diag- 
nosis, Treatment, and Prophylaxis of Tropical 
Malaria (trans by Shakespeare, 1898) His last 
paper, “The Epidemiohigy <if Tulu iculosis,” was 
read before the Academy oi Sciences of Berlin, 
April 7, 1910, only six w’ceka before his death. 
In accordance with his icH|iiest his body was 
cremated Consult: IT. M Biggs, “Robert Koch 
and hiB Work,” in Amciiean Review of Reviews, 
vol. XXIV (New York, 1901) , Bernhard Fischer, 
“Robert Koch,” in Deutsihe Rundschau, vol. 
xxxvii (Berlin, 1910) , J A. Wyeth, Memorial 
Address (New York, 1911) See Tuberculosis 
and TubeecuUvN 

XOCHANOWSKI, kft'Kft-nOf'sk^, Jan (1530- 
84). A famous Polisli humanistic poet. He 
was bom on the family estate, Sycyna, in the 
Government of Radom. In 1544 he entered the 
University of Cracow, and in 1552 he continued 
his studies at the University of Padua. He 
traveled for some time in Italy, and in 1553 he 
went to Pans, where he met Ronsard, wdio 
encouraged him to wTite in verse, in w^hich art 
he soon liecame famous. On his return home he 
was appointed royal secretary at the court of 
"King Sigismund Augustus. Soon aftciward he 
was presented wdth two benefices. In 1508, how- 
ever, he retired to his estate, Czarnylas, where 
he devoted himself to writing pwtiy, taking at 
the same tfme keen interest in all political 
changes of his country. He later refused the 
post of poet laureate at the court of King 
Stephen BAthory. Kochanowski is the most im- 


portant Polish poet of his century. He wrote 
in PolieJi and in Latin. In the former the most 
famous of his works are Ihe Treny (Cracow, 
1580) ; elegies on the death of his daughter 
Ursula, which are considered masterpieces in 
form and style; the tragedy Odprawa poslduD 
grekich (The Dispatch of the Greek Ambassa- 
dors; 1578), in commemoration of the marriage 
of Zamojski with the Princess Bfithory; Pro- 
porzec alho hold pruski ( Homage to the Prussian 
Banner; 1569), brought out by the Lublin 
union; and the satire Z goda (1564). In his 
Fraszki (Epigrams), miscellaneous poems and 
anecdotes (3 vols., 1584), he appears at his best. 
His translation of the Psalms (1579), stamped 
with vividness and simplicity, is considered the 
best in existence. In the T^tin language he 
wrote Lyncorum Libellus (1580), Elegiarum 
Libri Quatuor (1584), and many occasional 
poems which have been translated into Polish 
by Brodzinski in 1829 and by Kondratowricz 
Syrokomla in 1851 Kochanowski welded the 
classical and Polish elements and largely con- 
tributed to the development and refinement of 
his native language His writings were for the 
first time published collectively at Cracow in 
1.584-00, but the last and best edition, the so- 
called jubilee publication, appeared in Warsaw 
(1884) Many of his poems w^erc also translated 
into German by H. Nitschmann (1875) For bi- 
ographies of Kochanowski, consult Von Przybo- 
rowski (Posen, 1857) also l^>wcnfeld, Jan 
Koehanoirsli und seine lateinischen Diehtungen 
(ib, 1878). 

XOCHEB, kAo'gr, Emil Theodor (1841- 
1917) A Swiss surgeon, born at Bern. He 
studied medicine at Bern and surgery at Berlin, 
Paris, and Ijondon and then returned to his na- 
tive city. There he Avas connected with the uni- 
versity after 1866, becoming professor and di- 
rector of the surgical clinic in 1872 In 1909 
he was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine. 
His especial field w^as in operation on the thy- 
roid gland, and he first described and studied 
cachexia thyteoprira (1883). His later work 
included transplanting the thyroid gland, study 
of the blood in exophthalmic goitre, study of 
cancer of the thyroid, and curability of cancer 
of the stomach; more recently he described tu- 
mors of the hypophysis (pineal gland) and the 
prevention of cretinism. He wrote Die anti- 
septische IViindbehandlung ( 1881 ) ; Torlesungen 
liber chtrurgtsche Infektionskrankheiten (1895), 
with Tavel; Encyklopadie der Chirurgte (1901), 
with Quervain Kocher’s Chirurgische Opera- 
tionslehre (2d ed., 1894), whidh is to be had in 
English as Text Book of Operative Surgery 
(new ed , revised and enlarged, 2 vols., 1911), 
is considered a classic. 

XiiCHLY, kgK^A, Hermann (1815-76). A 
German classical scholar and educational re- 
former He was born in Leipzig and was edu- 
cated there He taught in a school at Saalfeld, 
near Meiningen (1838-40), and in another at 
Dresden (1840-49). He published Ueher das 
Princvp des Oymnaaidlunterriehts der Oegen- 
wart (1845) and Zur Qymnaeialreform (1846). 
The scheme set forth in these pamphlets stressed 
the natural sciences and, in Latin and Greek, 
urged emphasis on content, rather than on 
grammar and Btyle, and the gradual abolish- 
ment of speaking and writing those languages 
In February, 1849, KOchly was elected to the 
Lower House of the Kingdom, but after taking 
part in the revolutionary strugid® ^*>7 vas 
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forced to flee. He went to BrusselB; in 1850 he 
became professor at Zurich and in 1864 at 
Heidelberg. He was a member of the German 
Reichstag from 1871 to 1873. He wrote: Quin- 
tus Bmymmua (1853); Heaiodus (1870); Arati, 
Manethonis, Maxtmi et Altorum Aatrologioa 
(1851) , Nonn% Dwnystaca (1858) ; seven disser- 
tations De Iliadxa Carmxnihus (1850-59); Hi- 
adta Carmtna XVl. ( 1861 ) ; De Diversts Hestodece 
Theogoniw Partxhus (1860); three dissertations 
De OdyssecB Garmtnihus (1862-63); Oeschxohte 
des grxechxschen Krxegswesens (1852); Orxe- 
chxsche Krxegsschrxftsteller (1853-55); Exnlex- 
iung zu Casars Kommentarien Uber d^ Qallx- 
sohen Krieg ( 1857 ) ; Onosandri de Imperatorxs 
Officio Lxber (1869). He worked also on Greek 
tragedy, on Ccesar, and on Cicero. Consult 
Hug, Hermann Kochly (Basel, 1878) ; BOckel, 
Hermann Kochly: exn Bxld sexnes Lebens (Hei- 
delberg, 1904) ; Sandys, A History of Classxcal 
Soholarshxp, vol. iii ( Cambridge, 1908). 

KOCH’S LYMPH. See Tuberculin. 

KOGIAN, ke/ts^-dn, Jabosiav (1884- ). 

A Bohemian violinist, bom at Wildenschweit 
From 1899 to 1901 he was a pupil of Sevcik at 
the Prague Conservatoiy. Thereafter he con- 
certized with phenomenal success throughout 
Europe and America He cultivated with evi- 
dent predilection the bravura stjrle of playing, 
of which, with the single exception of KuWik 
(q.v.), he came to be the foremost exponent of 
his time 

KOCK, kOk, Chables Paul de (1794-1871). 
A popular French novelist, son of a Dutch banker 
who was guillotined in the year of his son’s birth. 
Kock, born at Passy, May 21, 1794, began life 
as a banker’s clerk, but at 20 he entered upon the 
publication of melodramas and farces, from 
which he turned in Georgette (1820) to Action 
and achieved in Gustave le mauvaxs sujet (1821) 
a success which he extended in Frhre Jacques 
(1822). Le barbxer de Parxs (1826; translated 
into many languages). Andr4 Je Savoyard 
(1824), La laxtx&e de Montfermxl (1827). Mon- 
sieur Dupont (1825), Un tourlourou (1837), La 
femme, le mart et Vamant (1829), Le cocu 
(1831), and La pucelle de Belleville (1834) are 
t^ical of his work. Le monsieur (1842) marks 
the beginning of his decline. Kock’s books deal 
with the social sphere of shopgirls and clerks 
and the democratic bourgeoisie. The stories are 
full of observation at flrst hand and of spicy 
humor They are rather vulgar, but not im- 
moral. They were extraordinarily popular. A* 
56-volume ^ition of his works came out in 
1884. An English translation was begun in 
1903 and completed in 1904. It appeared in 
Masterpxeces of French Literature in English 
(20 vols., Philadelphia, 1903-04), translated 
Iqr George Burnham Ives. Complete Works 
(Boston, 1902) were translated by Mary Han- 
ford Ford. Consult Trimm, La vxe de Charles 
Paul de Kock (Paris, 1873). 

KODAK. See PnoroGRAPiiT 

KODAMA, kO^dd-md, Gentabo, Viscount 
(c.1852-1906). A Japanese soldier, bom in 
Choshu. He fought on the Imperial side in the 
rebellion of 1874 and the Satsuma rebellion of 
1877, studied military science in Europe, and 
became Assistant Minister of War in 1892. In 
1900 he became GU>veraor-Gener8d of Formosa 
and in 1902 received in addition the portfolio of 
the Interior, which he held till October, 1903. 
In October, 1908, he became vice chief of the 
general staff, in which capacity he carried emt 


the flrst mobilisation of troops fm* Manchuria in 
1904. Later in the year he went to Manchuria 
as chief of staflT to Marshal Oyama (q.v.). His 
was the master mind which sent the Japanese 
armies to unbroken victory in the Russo-Jap- 
anese War of 1904-05; the army commanders 
Kuroki, Oku, Nodzu, and Nogi (qq.v.) were his 
instruments, and the commander in chief Oyama 
merely lent sanction to Kodama’s orders. After 
the war he was created Viscount, returned to 
Formosa as Governor-General, but was recalled 
to Tokyo and made chief of the general staff 
shortly before his death, which occurred on 
July 23. 1906. 

KODIAK, kbd-jkkr, or KADIAK. The 
largest island of Alaska, having an approxi- 
mate area of 36,000 square miles, situai^ to 
the south of Cook Inlet (Map: Alaska, H 7). 
In 1910 the population of its three largest 
towns were: Elarluk, 549; Kodiak, 438; Akhiok, 
106. Its chief product is salmon, the Karluk 
River being the best salmon stream of Alaska. 
The rainfall of 61 inches is well distributed, 
and the temperature mild, ranging from a mean 
of 28.8” in Decmber to 55 2” m August. In 
late years tlic United States Department of 
Agriculture has introduced cattle farming, with 
promising results Church and school facilities 
for the communities, mostly native, are ample. 
The Kodiak bear is the largest species in the 
world 

KCXDOK, or FASHODA, fft-sho'dA. A town 
and headquarters of a province of Egyptian 
Sudan, situated in an unhealthful region on the 
upper or White Nile, in lat. 9” 53' N and long 
32” 7' E., 460 miles by river from Khartum 
(Map: Egypt, G 6). It was founded by the 
Egyptian government in 1865 and was almost 
entirely deserted during the Mahdist uprising 
which broke out in 1881. A French exp^ition 
under Captain Marchand occupied Kodok in 
July, 1898. After the victory of Omdurman by 
Lord Kitchener in September of the same year 
the British government demanded the evacua- 
tion of Kod^ by the French — a demand com- 
plied with in consideration of commercial con- 
cessions in the upper Nile region and the ex- 
tension of French rule in central Sudan, so as to 
include the territories of, Wadai, Baghirmi. Ka- 
nem, Tibetsi, Borku, and part of the desert. 
The Anglo-French convention of March, 1899, 
fixed the Ixiundary line between the British and 
the French possessions in north Africa and pro- 
vided for commercial equalitv for all nations in 
the region between Lake Cnad and the upper 
Nile. 

KOEHLEB, ksasr, Robert (1850- ). 

An American genre painter, bom at Hamburg, 
Germany He was brought to the United States 
in 1854, was apprentice to a lithographer in 
Milwaukee in 1866, and later practiced his pro- 
fession in New York, where he studied drawing 
in the night classes of the National Academy 
of Design. He also studied at the Art Students’ 
League and in Munich, Germany, under Loefftz 
and Defr^n^r. His works are in the style 
characteristic of the Munich school ; among them 
are: "Her Only Support” (1882); “The Social- 
ist” (1883); ‘The Strike” (1886). “The Holi- 
day Occupation” is in the Pennsvlvania Acad- 
emy, Philaddiphia. He became director of the 
Mmn eapoli s School of Fine Arts ii) 1893. 

KOKHLEB, Sylvester Rosa (1837-1900). 
An American art critic. He was bom in Leip- 
zig, but came to America when he was 12 years 
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old and from 1868 resided in Boston. He is ehiefly 
known for his important part in the develop- 
ment of the graphic arts in America; by his 
original ^ publications, translations, and maga- 
zine articles; and by his lectures, delivered at 
Lowell Institute, Boston, the National Museum, 
Washington, and elsewhere. His most impor- 
tant publications are: OrtginaU Etchings hy 
American Artists (1883) ; American Art (1886) ; 
Etching: An Outline of its Technical Processes 
and its History (1885) ; A Chronological Cato- 
logue of the Engravings, Dry Points, and Etch- 
ings of Albrecht Ddrer (1887). In 1880^1 he 
edited the important American Art Review In 
1887 he was appointed director of the cabinet of 
engravings at the Boston Art Museum, and he 
served as director also of the department of 
graphic arts in the National Museum, Wash- 
ington. 

KOEHNE, kS^ne, Bebnhabd, Baron (1817- 
86). A German numismatist and armorist, bom 
in Berlin and educated at Berlin, where he was 
docent for many years, and at Leipzig In 
1845 he went to St. Petersburg as curator of 
coins. There he edited M^moires de la soGi6t6 
d'archSologte et de numismatique de Saint 
P^tersbourg (1847-52), containing the work he 
had begun in the Zeitschnft fur Munz-, Siegel- 
und Wappenkunde on the archieology of the 
Middle Ages. He wrote also Beitrage zur Qe- 
schichte und Archaologie von Chersonesua in 
Taurien (1848) and the splendidly illustrated 
Description du mus6e du feu prince B Kotchou- 
bey (1857). 

XOEKKOEK, k55k^55k, Babend Gobnelis 
(1803-02). A Dutch landscape painter, born 
at Middelburg, Holland. He studied under his 
father, Jan Hermann Kodekoek (1778-1851), a 
marine painter, and at the Amsterdam Acad- 
emy under Schclfliout and Van Oos His paint- 
ings, very popular in their day, show correct 
drawing, but are dry in color and niggling in 
execution. He took gold medals at Amsti^rdam 
in 1840, at the Paris Exposition in 1855, and at 
The Hague. In 1841 he removed to Cleves, in 
Khenish Prussia, where he founded an academy 
of design. There are many examples of his 
landscapes in the museums of Holland. Ger- 
many, and the United States 

XO^L (Hind. kCyal, kokld, Prak. koSla, Skt 
kdkila, cuckoo; onomatopoetic m origin). A 
cuckoo of the genus Eudynamis, Four species 
are known, two in the East Indian region and 
two in Australasia. They are cuckoo-like m 
form, but rather stout, and are remarkable for 
a sexual diilerence in coloration, the male being 
glossy bla(*k and the female rufous, with black 
bands. Still more unusual is the fact that the 
young resemble the males in plumage and not 
the females The koels are parasitic, depositing 
their eggs singly in the nests of other birds, as 
do several other members of the family (see 
Cuckoo), but seem to look after their offspring 
to a centain extent, for they have been seen 
feeding them after they have left the nest of 
the foster parents, (me species {Eudynamis 
honorata) is numerous and familiar in India, 
where it is known as rain bird. A common 
species of the Philippines {Eudynamis minda- 
nensis) is there called phow. The blue-headed 
koel {Eudynamis cyanocephdla) is a native of 
Australia. Consult Dewar, Birds of the Plains 
(Calcutta, 1909). See Plate of Cuckoos 
XOEHEir, kW'ncn, Tilly ( c .1880- ). 

A celebrated Dutch Lieder singer, bom of Dutch 


parents on the island of Java. Until her six- 
teenth year she devoted her entire attention to 
the piano, but then, upon her mother^s advice, 
had her voice cultivatcni at the conservatory in 
Amsterdam and later by Coraelie van Zanten, 
of Berlin. Her d6but took place in London in 
1899. In 1909 she made a most successful tour 
of the United States. The extraordinary natural 
beauty of her voice and her emotional intensity 
amply counterbalance some slight shortcomings 
of mere technical mai^ulation. 

KOENIG, kS^nlK, Sonbich Joseph (1790- 
1869). A German novelist, bora at Ful^ and 
educated there. He held offices in Fulda and 
Hanau. His earlier works, the dramas Die 
Erfullung and Wyatt, were followed by Rosen- 
kranz ernes Katholiken (1829) and Der Christ- 
baum des Lebens (1831). Because of these 
books he was excommunicated by the Catholic 
Bishop and entered the Protestant church. He 
became a member of the Diet of Hesse-Cassel in 
1832 and was an opponent of the reactionary 
Minister Hassenpflug In 1860 he moved to 
Wiesbaden. Among his dramas may be men- 
tioned Die Bussfahrt (1836). His historical 
novels are now little read The best are Die 
hohe Braut (1833), Die Klubbisten in Mainz 
(1847), and Konig Jeromes Kameval (1855) 
He wrote once more on theological matters in 
TToa ist die Wahrheit von Jesuf (1867), and 
the autobiographical sketches: Auch erne Jugend 
(1852), Em Still-leben (1861), and Bine Fahrt 
nach Ostende (1845) His collected works ap- 
peared in 20 volumes (1854-68). 

KOENIG, Robebt (1828-1000) A German 
educator and author, born at Danzig He stud- 
ied philology and theology in Berlin, Edinburgh, 
Bonn, and Halle, was rector of a young women’s 
seminary at Oldenburg, edited the home journal 
Daheim at Leipzig from 1864 to 1899, and then 
settled at Pots^m. He is best known through 
his popular but not very trustworthy Deutsche 
Litteraturgeschichte (29th ed., 1903) ; and be- 
sides a number of popular and juvenile books, 
such as Der grosse Kneg von 1870 ( 2d ed , 
1872) and Der alte Nettelbeck (1873), wrote 
Zur Charakteristik der Frauenfrage (1870), and 
other works on women’s rights, and Deutsches 
Frauenleben im deutschen Lnede (2d ed., 1891). 
He also translated several of Walter Scott’s 
novels. 

KOENIG, ke^nlK, Rodolphe (1832-1901) A 
French physicist, born at KOnigsberg in Prussia 
He went to Paris in 1851, worked in the factory 
of Vuillaume at the construction of musical in- 
struments, and in 1858 established a manu- 
factory of acoustic instruments for the scientific 
excellence of which he enjoyed a unique repu- 
tation. He made valuable studies of graphic 
representation of sound, invented a manometric 
flame, and, following an idea originating with 
Scott de Martinville, constructed a phonauto- 
graph, by which the vibrations of sound arc 
recorded. Koenig improved Seebeck’s siren, re- 
peated Reis’s early experiments with the tele- 
phone, and exhibited at Philadelphia in 1876, 
with many other acoustic instruments, a to- 
nometer with 670 forks. His tuning forks were 
especially fine and became the standard among 
physicists. His important writings were QueU 
ques experiences d'acoustique (1882, reprinted 
from PoggendorfiTs Annalen) and a Catalkigue 
raisonnd (Tappareils d*acoustigue (1859-89). 

KOENIGS, ke^nlKs, Gabbiel (Xavieb Paul) 
(1858- ). A French mathematician, bora at 
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Toulouse. He receiyed the deOTee of doctor of 
sciences in 1882 and the following year was 
appointed to tiie faculty of Besangon, then to 
that of Toulouse (1886) He later became pro- 
fessor of physical and experimental mechamcs 
at the University of Paris His original trea- 
tises upon geometry, mechanics, and like sub- 
jects were published in different journals of 
mathematics, in the records of the Academy of 
Sciences and of the Normal School, and he issued 
independently: Legona de Vagr^gatum olaastque 
de matMmatxqws (1802); 8ur les Ugnea gSo- 
d4a%que8 (1893), which was crowned by the 
Academy of Sciences ; Legons de cin6mat%que 
(1896) , La g6omMr%e r6gUe et sea appUcattona 
(1895), Legons de cin&natique profeaa^ea d la 
Sor^onne ( 1897 ) ; Introduction d une throne 
nouvelle dea micamamea (1905). 

XOENIGSBEBGEB, kS^nlKs-bSr'gSr, Leo 
(1837- ). A German mathematician, bom 

in Posen. Educated at the University of Ber- 
lin, he taught mathematics and physics in a 
military school in Berlin from 1860 to 1864 and 
became professor at Greifswald in 1864, at 
Heidelberg in 1869, at the Dresden Polytechnic 
in 1876, at Vi^na m 1877, and again at Heidel- 
berg in 1884. Besides technical papers in mathe- 
matical periodicals, he wrote a valuable biog- 
raphy of Hermann von Helmholtz (1902), of 
which there is an English version (1906) by 
P. A Welby, and a sketch of C. G. J. Jacobi 
(1904) and Die Pnmtpien dcr Mechantk 
(1901). 

XOEFFING, k6p^g, Karl (1848- ). 

A German copperplate engraver. He was bom 
in Dresden and stodied painting at the Munich 
Academy and later etching and engraving under 
Waltner in Paris. In 1890 he was appointed 
director of the chief atelier for copperplate en- 
graving and etching connected with the Berlin 
Academy. He particularly excels in his faith- 
ful and powerful reproductions of Rembrandt; 
among his finest plates after this master are 
the portrait of an old roan (Dresden Gallery), 
the “Syndics of the Clothiers’ Guild,” “Joseph 
Accused by Potiphar’s Wife,” and “The Minister 
Ansloo Comforting a Woman ” Fine examples 
of the versatility of his talent are the plates 
of the “Banquet of the Officers of St George’s 
Shooting Company,” after Frans Hals; “Frou- 
frou,” after Clairin, and “Morning,” after Jules 
Breton He receiv^ the Grand Prix at Paris 
in 1889 and 1900 and gold medals at Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna, Pans, Dresden, and Leipzig* 
His best-known original engraving is “Girl at 
a Pond.” 

XOEBBEB, kSr^r, Ebnst von (1850- ) 

An Austrian statesman, bora in Trent. After 
studying law he received a post in the Ministry 
of Commerce (1874), where he became expert in 
railway administration. He was made chief of 
section in 1893 and manager of the state rail- 
ways in 1895. In 1897-98 he was in the 
Gautsch cabinet as Minister of Commerce and 
in 1899 in the Clary cabinet as Minister of the 
Interior. In January, 1900, he became Premier 
and Minister of the Interior, and after October, 
1902, held also the portfolio of Justice Dur- 
ing his premiership the strife of nationalities 
led to ^raconstitutional methods of govern- 
ment. He res igned Dec. 31, 1904 
KOESTEB, kSs^tSr, Hans Lunwio Raimund 
VON ( 1844- ) . A German naval officer, bom 

in Schwerin, the son of a poet. He was edu- 
cated at the Werder Gynmasium in Berlin, 


entered the navy as a “cadet aspirant” at 15, 
and became a lieutenant before he was 20. He 
was chief of staff in 1884-87, then chief di- 
rector of docks at Kiel, rear admirdl in 1889, 
vice admiral in 1892, chief of the manoeuvre 
squadron in 1893 and of the Baltic marine sta- 
tion in 1896, admiral in 1897, inspector general 
of marine in 1899, and chief of the active battle 
fleet from 1903 to 1906, when he retired. In 
1900 he had been made a hereditary noble and 
in 1905 received the rank of Grossatoiral (cor- 
responding to army field marshal) and was 
made a member of the Pmssian House of Lords 
After leaving active service he was prominent 
in the “greater navy” movement, becoming 
president in 1908 of the German Navy League 
(Flottenverein). Ckmsult the chapter on Koes- 
ter in F W. Wile, Men around the Kaxaer 
(Philadelphia, 1913) 

XOETSVELD, koots^vMt, Cobnelib Eliza 
VAN (1807-93) A Dutch novelist, bom at Rot- 
terdam. He studied for the ministry at Leyden 
and obtained his first charge in 1830 After- 
ward he was pastor at Berkcl and Schoonhovon 
and in 1849 was appointed court preacher at 
The Hague. His numerous theological writings 
arc little known, but his novels and descriptions 
of country life in his own villages have a place 
in Dutch literature The best of these sketches 
18 Schetaen utt de paatonj te Maatland (1843, 
13th ed, 1902), translated into English by 
Thomas Keightley as The Manse of Maatland 
(1860). His collected tales, sketches, etc, were 
issued in 10 volumes (Arnhem, 1897-98). Con- 
sult Jan ten Brian, Geachtedma der noord neder- 
landaohe hettcren in de 19e Eeuw, vol. i (Rot- 
terdam, 1904) 

KO^OID, CnABLEB Atwood (1865- ). 

An American zoologist, bom at Granville, 111. 
He graduated from Oberlin Collie in 1890 and 
from Harvard University (PhD) m 1894; 
until 1900 taught at the universities of Michi- 
gan and Illinois, and thereafter was connected 
with the Universi^ of California, becoming pro- 
fessor of zoology in 1910. At various times he 
was identified with the San Diego Biological 
Station, the Agassiz expedition to the tropical 
Pacific (1904-05), and the Senpps Institute of 
Biological Research; and he served on the edi- 
torial staffs of various scientific journals. His 
investi^tions and contributions deal particu- 
larly with plankton, the embryology of MLollusca, 
and the m orphology and taxonomy of Protozoa 

KOFTJ, ko'foo. The chief town of the Prov- 
ince of Kai, Yamanashi ken, Japan, about 80 
miles southwest of Tokyo (Map: Japan, F 6). 
It stands in a mountainous region and is one of 
the most progressive towns in Japan. It has 
many fine buildings in European style Its 
chief industry is silk weaving Hie thin sarse- 
net-like fabric called kai-ki and used for linings 
18 its most celebrated product. Here are cut and 
polished many objects of rock crystal, which is 
quarried in the neighboring mountains. The 
province is also noted for its fine grapes, and a 
most excellent wine is produced from them. 
Pop., 1898, 37,561; 1903, 44,188; 1908, 49,882. 

XOGEL, kO^gel, Gustav Friedbigh (1^9- 
1921) A German musical conductor, bom at 
Leipzig He received his first musical education 
from his father, who was a trombone player in 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra. From 1863 to. 1867 
he attended the Leipzig Conservatory, and then 
settled in Alsace as a music teacher. At the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War he re- 
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turned to Ids native town, where he became con- 
nected with the publishing house of C. F. Peters, 
for whom he edited a large number of operatic 
scores. In 1874 he began his career as conductor 
at Nuremberg, subsequently filling similar posi- 
tions at Dortmund, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 
and Leipzig. From 1887 to 1891 he conducted 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, proving him- 
self a symphony conductor of extraordinary 
ability. In 1891 he assumed the direction of the 
Museum Concerts at Frankfort, which imder 
him became events of prime importance. As a 
guest conductor, he made extensive tours of 
Germany, Spain, and Russia In 1906 he ap- 
peared with the Philharmonic Society of New 
York. 

KdGEIi, ki^gel, Rudolf (1829-96). A Ger- 
man theologian and famous preacher, bom at 
Birabaum in the Province of Posen. He studied 
theology and philosophy at the universities of 
Halle and Berlin. After teaching and preaching 
for a number of years he was appointed court 
preacher at Berlin in 1863, and the followmg 
yc»ar was made counselor of the consistory of 
Brandenburg and counselor to the Minister for 
Public Worship. In 1880 he advanced to the 
rank of royal chaplain in chief, and in 1884 he 
became a member of the State Council; but be- 
tween 1891 and 1894 ill health compelled him 
to relinquish all his posts By dint of his 
great influence with the Emperor William, he 
defeated Falk's Church policy (see Fai.k, Adal- 
liEBT), and thus gave the spiritual development 
of Prussia a conservative direction His works 
include : Dcr erate Brief Petri in Prcdigten 
auagelegt (3d ed , 1890) ; Die Sehgpt eiaungen 
der Bergpredigt (2d cd , 1869), Kirchltche Qe- 
denkhlatter aus der Kriegszeit (1871), Daa 
Vaterunaer in Predigten auagelegt (3d ed, 
1889) ; Der Brief Pauli an die Bomer in Pre- 
digten auagelegt (2d ed., 1883) ; Vaterlandiache 
und kirthluhe Oedenktage, Reden und An- 
apraehen (2d ed., 1802) , Die vier Evangel len in 
Predigten und Homilien auagelegt (1889) In 
1880 Kogel was made coeditor of the poetical 
yearlioek Neue Christoterpe (Bremen) 

KOGIA, kr/|T-a (NfHi-Lat ). The name often 
used as an English denomination of the genus 
including as its typical species the “pygmy” 
sperm whale of the south Pacific 

KOH-I-NOOR, ko'f-noor', or KOH-I-NUB 
(Pers., mountain of light). One of the largest 
known diamonds, now among the British crown 
jewels It IS said to have been found in the 
Golconda mines and originally weighed about 
900 carats It was long the property of the 
Indian rulers and came into the jiossession of 
the English in 1849, through the conquest of 
the Pun]ab. Its weight was reduced by poor 
cutting to 279 carats, then to 186, 106, and in 
1852 to 102% carats. Its value is estimated at 
about $600,000 A model of the Koh-i-noor is 
cxliibitcd in the Tower of London See Plate of 
Diamonds. 

KOHL, kol, Johann Georo (1808-78). A 
distinguished German writer on travels and 
history, born in Bremen He studied law in 
Gottingen, Heidelberg, and Munich, for six years 
was tutor in a family in Courland, and, having 
traveled in Russia, made his home in Dresden 
m 1838 The favorable reception accorded to 
the accounts of his travels in Russia as, eg, 
Petersburg in Bildem und Bkizzeny induced him 
to visit nearly every country of Europe and to 
publish a senes of interesting descriptions of 


those parts, during which period he also wrote: 
Der Verkehr und die Ansieaelungen der Menaohen 
in ihrer Ahhangigkeit von der CleataJtung der 
Erdoherflache (1841); Der Rhein (1851); Bkiz- 
cen aua Ratur und Volkerleben (1851); Die 
Donau (1854). He next spent four years (1854- 
58) in North America, traveling and making 
geographical and historical researches, which 
residted in the publication of Reiaen in Canada, 
New York und Pennaylvamen (1856); Reiaen 
im Nordioeaten der Vereiwigten Staaten (1857) ; 
Kitachi-Qami oder Erzahlung vom Oberen See 
(1859) ; Qeachichte der Entdeckung Amenkaa 
( 1861 ) , Ceachiehte des Golfatroma und aevner 
Erforachung (1868); History of the Diaoovery 
of the East Coast of North Amenea, particu- 
larly the Coast of Maine (1869); and other 
works. On his return to Europe he settled in 
Bremen, where he was appoint^ city librarian 
in 1863. The more important of his other nu- 
merous works are Nordweatdeutsche Skizzen 
(1864; 2d ed , 1873); Die \olker Europaa (2d 
ed, 1872), Die geographiache Lage der Uaupt- 
atadte Europaa (1874) ; Ceachiehte der Ent- 
dcckungareiacn und Sehiffahrten zur Magellans- 
strasse ( 1877 ) , Die naturlichen Lockmittel des 
Volkcroerk ehra ( 1878 ) . 

KOHLEB, koHer, Josef (1849- ). A 

Gkirman jurist, author, and poet, bom at OflTen- 
burg, Baden He studied law at the universi- 
ties of Freiburg and Heidelberg, was judge at 
Mannheim, and became professor at \Vurzburg 
in 1878 and in Berlin in 1888. In his special 
field, the comparative history of law, he became 
one of the great authorities. On civil law m 
Germany he wiote Beitrage zur germamachen 
Prt oa 1 1 eeh tsgcavhichte ( 1 883- 88 ) ; Forach ungen 
aua detn Patentrechi (1888), Daa Autorrccht 
(1880) , Aus dem Patent- und Induatrierecht 
(1889-92) , Das litteiariache und artistiache 
Kunstwerk und acin Autorsrhutz (1892); Der 
Prozeaa ala Rechtavcrhaltnia (1888) ; and others. 
Among his numerous contributions to the his- 
tory of comparative jurisprudence may be men- 
tioned* Alodeme Rechtafragen bei islamitiachen 
Juristcn (1885), Daa chtneaische Strafrecht 
(1886), Rethtavergleichende Studien uber lala- 
mitiachcs Recht, daa Recht der Berbem, das 
chineaiachc Recht, und daa Recht auf Ceylon 
(1889), Altindiaches Prozeasrecht (1891) The 
philosophical aspect of law he treated in Shake- 
apeaic loi dem Forum dcr Juriaprudenz (1883), 
Daa Recht ala Kulturer acheinung (1885), and 
Das Wcaen dci Strafe ( 1888 ) , and he also made 
excursions into the realm of art history with the 
essays Aua dem Lande dcr Kunst (1882), Aes- 
thctiache Streifeteien (1889), and Zur Charak- 
teriatik Richard Wagners (1893). His poetical 
efforts comprise* Lyriache Oediohte und Balladen 
(1892); Feuermythua oder Apotheoae des 
Afenachengeistea, Nach Motiven der polyneai- 
achen Sage (1893) . Der Liebeatod: Noah Mo- 
tiven der mcxikaniachen Ueberlieferung (1893) ; 
Neue Dichtungen (1894); Meluaine (1896), a 
dramatic poem. He was one of the editors of 
the journal Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechta- 
wiasenachaft, edited the sixth edition of Holzen- 
dorfTs Enzyklopaedie der Rschtswiaaenachaft, 
and founded in 1888, with Viktor Ring, the 
journal Archw filr burgerliches Recht Further 
works include* Zur Urgesohichte der She 
( 1897 ) ; Dantes heUige Raise ( 1900-02 ) ; Vom 
Lebenspfad (1902), essays; and other vei^r nu- 
merous works, amounting in 1903 to over 500. 
Among Hie later titles are: Aus mer WeltteUmt, 
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JteMbUder { 1908 ) ; Kunstwerkreckt ( 1008 ) ; 
hehrbuch der RechtsphUosophut ( 1909 ) ; Orundr 
ri88 dea Strafrechta (1012). 

KOHUSB^ Kaufmann (1843-1920). An 
American Jewish clergyman and theologian, 
born at FOrth, Bavaria, Germany. He was edu- 
cated at the universities of Munich, Berlin, 
Leipzig, and Erlangen (Ph.D., 1867), but as 
early as 1860 came to the United States to be 

e istor of the Beth £1 congrqration in Detroit. 

e was elected rabbi of the Sinai congregation 
at Chicago in 1871, and was minister of Temple 
Beth El, New York, from 1879 to 1903, when 
he became president of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege Cincinnati In 1885 he called the Rab- 
binical Conference at Pittsburgh, Pa., at which 
the platform for Reform Juchiism in America 
was adopted He edited the Sabbath Viattor 
(1881-82), the Jewtah Reformer (1886), and 
was one of the editors of ihe Jewtah Encyclo- 
pesdia. He is author of Der Segen Jacoha 
(1868); On Capital Punxahment (1869); On 
Song of Songa (1877); Ethical Boats of Juda- 
tarn ( 1877 ) , Backwards or Forwards — Lectures 
on Reform Judaism (1885) ; Church and Syna- 
gogue in their Mutual Relattona (1889); A 
Ouide to Instruction in Judaism (1899), Sya- 
tematische Theologie dea Judenthuma auf ge- 
sohtohtlicher Crundlage (1009). 

gOHLEB, kS^Sr, Reinhold (1830-92). A 
German literary critic and folklorist, bom at 
Weimar. He became head of the Archducal 
Library in his native city in 1857, after study- 
ing at Jena, Leipzig, and Bonn Among his 
works are the following: Fter Dialoge von Bans 
Sachs (1858) ; an adaptation of The Taming of 
the Shrew, under the title Kunat itber alle 
Kunate, etn bos Weib gut zu machen (1864); 
Dantes Oottlwhe Komodte und ihr^ deutachen 
Ueberaetzungen (1865), Herders Cid und seme 
franzostache Quelle ( 1867 ) ; Wielands Oheron 
(1868), Schillers asthetische Schriften (1871). 
From his posthumous papers were publish^ 
Aufaatze uber Marchen und Volkalieder (1894). 

XOHLEB, Ulbich (1838-1903). A German 
archieologist, appointed professor of Greek his- 
tory at the University of Berlin in 1886. He 
was bom at Klein-Nenhausen in the Grand 
Duchy of Weimar, and after studying at Jena 
and Gottingen was secretary of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens (1875-86). 
His publications include two standard works on 
Attic inscriptions, Urkunden und Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geachichte dea Delisch-attiachen Bundea 
(1870) and the second volume of the Corpus 
Jnacnptionum Atticarum (1877-88), containing 
the inscriptions from the time of the Archon 
Euclides to the days of Augustus. Till near 
the close of his life he made contributions to the 
learned periodicals on subiects connected with 
Greek archspology and Gredc history. 

X0HLEB, Waltheb (1870- ). A Ger- 

man Church historian. He was bom in Elber- 
feld and was educated at Halle, Heidel^rg, 
Strassburg, Bonn, and Tdbingen. In 1900 he 
became docent and in 1904 professor at Giessen, 
whence in 1909 he went to Zurich, which univer- 
sity had given him the honorary d^ee of doctor 
of theology in 1907. His special field the 
Reformation, among his writings are: Luther 
und die Kvrohengeachiohte (1900) ; Reformation 
und Ketzerprozease ( 1901 ) ; Die Entstehung dea 
Problems stoat und Kirche (1903); Luthers 
Thesen mit Qegenschriften (1903); Alfred 


Hegler (1906); Die Anfange des Pietismus in 
Cheaaen ( 1907 ) ; Katholiotsmus und modemer 
Stoat (1908); Der Onoatiziamus (1911); 
Luther (1911); Ulrich Zwingli (1911), Aus- 
gewahlte Schriften des Erasmus von Rotterdam 
(1914). 

XOHLKANN, kOFm&n, Anthony (1771- 
1836) A German Jesuit educator and mission- 
ary, born in Kaiserberg, Alsace, and educated at 
Kolmar and Freiburg. He won the title Martyr 
of Charity through attendance upon plague- 
stricken citizens of Hagenbrunn, Austria. In 
1804 he was sent to Ghiorgetown in the United 
States, four years afterward he settled in New 
York, where he established a school for bc^s 
and an Ursuline school for girls It was his 
refusal to disclose the secrets of the confessional 
in New York law courts that caused the exemp- 
tion of priests from that particular form of 
evidence to become a State law (1828), and he 
was instrumental in the building of the Mul- 
berry Street Roman Catholic Cathedral (1815). 
In 1817 he became superior of the Order of 
Jesus in the United States, but resigned the 
position in 1821, and from that time until 1824 
had charge of the seminary in Georgetown The 
result of his controversy with Jared Sparks was 
published in Unitananism Philosophically and 
Theologically Examined (2 vols , 1821). He 
had previoudy issued A True ExpoaitiOH of the 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church Touching the 
Sacrament of Penance (1813); Centwnal Jubi- 
lee to be Celebrated by All the Reformed 
Churches throughout the United States (1817) ; 
and The Blessed Reformation Martin Luther 
Portiayed by Himself ( 1818) . Father Kohlmann 
was professor of theology in the Gregorian Uni- 
versity at Rome (1824-29) 

XOHL-BABI, kuK-r&'b6, or, more properly, 
Kohl-Rubb (Ger, kale turnip). A c^tivat^ 
variety of Brasatca oleracea distinguished by 
the globular swelling of the stem just aluive the 
ground, to the size of a man’s fist or larger 
Leafstalks spiing from the swollen part and add 
to the peculiarity of its appearance. The part 
used is the swollen stem, and its uses are 
similar to those of the turnip. In quality it 
more nearly resembles the Swedish than the 
common turnip. It is cultivated like cabbage 
and in Europe is grown to a considerable ex- 
tent, but in America it has not become widely 
popular For illustration, see Plate of Cab- 
bage. 

XOHLBAITSCH, kaProush, Friedbich ( 1840- 
1910). A German physicist, bom at Rinteln, 
the son of Rudolf Hermann Arndt Kohlrausch. 
His education was obtained at Erlangen and 
Gottingen. In 1866 he became professor at 
Gottingen, and subsequently was appointed to 
chairs at Zurich (1870), Darmstadt (1871), 
WOrzburg (1875), and Strassburg (1888). In 
1895 he was appointed president of the Imperial 
Physico-Technii^ Institute (Reichaanatalt) of 
Charlottenburg, neai Berlin, and under his 
direction the work of this bureau was widely 
extended and developed He retired in 1906 
and lived in Marburg until his death Professor 
Kohlrausch made a brilliant record as an ex- 
perimental physicist and devised new apparatus 
and methods for measurements. His researches 
embraced all departments, but those deal- 
ing with electricity and magnetism are of special 
importance. He investigated most thoroughly 
the subj'ect of electrolysis and brought out new 
methods for the absolute measurement of re- 
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aistance. The elasticity of solids and yarioiis 
problema in light also were investigated by him, 
and he was the author of Leitfaden der prak‘ 
ttaohen Phyatk, which, publish^ in 1872, has 
been issu^ in many editions and translated 
into English, being considered a standard work 
on physical laboratory methods and measure- 
ments. An eleventh edition, enlarged and re- 
vised, was published in 1910 with the title of 
Lehrhuch der prakttachen Phyatk A more 
elementary work based on the above, Kletner 
Lettfaden der prakitaohen Phyatk, appeared in 
1900 (2d ed, 1907). Professor Kohlrausch was, 
besides, the author of IJeher den ahaoluten 
Lettungawtderatand dea Queckatlhera (1888) 
and of many papers contributed to the Annalen 
der Phyatk und Chemte and other scientific 
journals. 

KOHLBAX7SCH, Heinbich Fbiedbich Theo- 
DOB ( 1780-1807 ) A (German historian and edu- 
cator, bom at Landolfshausen. He studied at 
(rbttingen and afterward at Berlin, Kiel, and 
Heideltierg After teaching at Dfisseldorf and 
at Mttnster he was made general inspector of 
education of the Kingdom of Hanover in 1830. 
His most important work is Deutache Oeachtchte 
fUr Schulen (10th ed., by Kentzler, 1875) 
Mention should also be made of the following* 
Kwze Daratellung der dcuiachen Oeachtchte 
(15th ed, 1894); Chronologtacher Ahnaa der 
Wcltgeachtchte (15th ed , 1801) ; Die Oeachtchte 
und Lehre der hethgen Schnft (1811). Consult 
his biographical Ertnneniagcn ana metnem 
Lehen (Hanover, 1803), and articles in the 
AUgemevne deutache Btographte, vols. xvi, xvii 
(Leipzig, 1882, 1883) 

KOB^LBATTSCH, Kunoo' Hebmann Abndt 
( 1809-58 ) . A German physicist, bom in Gottin- 
gen. He spent the greater part of his life as a 
teacher of science and as an experimentalist. 
He was professor of physics at Marburg and Er- 
langen and was associated with Wilhelm Weber 
(qv.) m making the first measurements of the 
electric current using absolute units. These ex- 
periments formed the foundation of the modem 
absolute system. The original paper was re- 
printed in No. 142 of Ostwald’s KJaaaikem der 
exdktcn Wta^enachaften (Leipzig, 1904). 

XOHIi-BthBE. See Konii-llAni 

KOHIiSAAT, koPsfit, Herman Henbt (1853- 
1024 ) . An American newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher, bom at Albion, Edwards Co., 111. He 
was early in business life, and in 1883 bought 
the bakery lunch business of the firm he had 
been a junior member of. This business, en- 
larged as H H. Kohlsaat & Co., eventually 
owned several large establishments and con- 
ducted a wholesale bakery business Kohlsaat 
owned a part interest in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean in 1891-93, became editor publisher in 
1894 of the Chicago Ttmea-Uerald (amalgamated 
in 1901 with the Chicago Record into the Chicago 
Record-Herald) , and also published and edited 
the Chicago Eoentng Post from 1894 to 1901. 
In 1910 he became editor of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, and in 1912 he bought the bankrupt 
Inter-Ocean, carried it through a receivership 
in 1914, and then amalgamated it with the 
Record-Herald under the new name of the Chi- 
cago Herald, 

KOSHf kOn, Salomon (1825-1904). An 
Austrian novelist, bom in Prague, the imn of a 
Jewish merchant, whose partner in business he 
became, after having devoted himself to mathe- 
matical studies at the university. His novel 


Qahriel first appeared anonymously in 1852, be- 
came widely known through various translations 
— ^in Grermany, curiously enough, first in its 
English version — and was not reissued under its 
author’s name until 1875 (3d ed., 1897). His 
other novels and tales, mostly descriptive of 
Jewish life, include: Der Reiter, Btlder aua dent 
Prager Ghetto; Bin Sptegel der Oegenwart 
(1875); Die ailheme Hochzett (1882); If cue 
QhettohUder (2d ed, 1880); Der Lehenaretter 
und andere Erzahlungen ( 1893 ) ; Furatengunat 
(1894) , Etn deutacher Handelaherr (1890) ; Ju- 
dtth Lohraeh (1897). One of his best short 
stories is Joaeph Stnger (1903). 

KOI. See Boghaz-Kieut 

KOIL, kO-eP The native name for Aligarh 
(qv.), a city of India. 

XOHiEN, koi^en, Ludolph van. See Ceulen, 
Ludolph van. 

XOIHBATITB. See Coimbatobe. 

KOKAN. See Kitokanu. 

KOKLASS, koalas. An Indian pheasant 
See PucRAS. 

XO^OXO. A city and the county seat of 
Howard Co , Ind , 54 miles by rail north of 
Indianapolis, on the Wildcat River, and on the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
the Toledo, St. Louis, and Western, and the 
Lake Erie and Western railroad (Map: In- 
diana, E 3). It 18 primarily a commercial and 
manufacturing city, the leading manufactures 
being plate and opalescent glass, lumber prod- 
ucts, rubber, steel, and brass goods, automobiles, 
wood pulp and paper, bits, wire nails, rods, 
stoves and ranges, electrical goods, pottery, 
trunks, gates, mittens, heaters, etc. The sur- 
rounding region has agricultural and lumbering 
interests. Kokomo contains a Carnegie library 
and the Good Samaritan Hospital, while adjoin- 
ing the city on the south is a beautiful park. 
Kokomo w'as first incorporated in 1805 and is 
governed by a mayor, elected every four years, 
whoso appointive power extends only to com- 
mittees of the council, and by a unicameral 
council which elects all administrative officials, 
except the city judge, treasurer, and clerk, chosen 
by popular election. The school system is in 
charge of a board of three resident freeholders 
who are elected by the city council. There are 
also boards of works, police, and parks. Pop., 
1900, 10,009; 1910, 17,010; lui4 (U. JS eat.), 
19,094; 1920, 30,067. 

XfPXO NOB^. Another spelling for Kuku 
Nor. 1 A lake in Tiliet. See Kuku Nor. 2 A 
region of Tibet. See Tibet, 

KOKOVTSOV, k6-k0f't86f, Vladimir Niko- 
LAYEvrrcii ( 1853- ) A Russian statesman, 

born in Korlo, Novgorod He ivas educated in 
St. Petersburg at the Alexander Lyceum and 
entered the employ of the Ministry of Justice. 
In 1878 he was sent abroad to study foreign 
prison systems and in 1882 became an assistant 
in the Imperial prison administration. He was 
appointed an assistant to Witte, then Minister 
of Finance, in 1890, and became Minister of Fi- 
nance, succeeding Pleske, in 1904. From 1911 
to February, 1914, when his health failed, he 
was head of the Russian Ministry. 

KOLA, kyi&. One of the most northern 
settlements of European Russia, situated in 
lat. OS'* 53' N. and long. 30* 40’ E, on the 
peninsula of Kola, in the Government of Arch- 
angel (Map: Russia, D 1). Pop., 1011, 649, 
mostly fishermen. Kola is mentioned as early 
as 1264 and was fortified in the sixteenth een- 
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tury. Near Kola, but farther north, are Alex- 
androYsk, a naval station founded in 1895, and 
opposite it is Katharinenhafen, which, though 
well within the Arctic circle, is an ice-free port 
from May to the end of August. 

SOLA NTTT. A brown bitter seed used in 
medicine. S ee Cola Nxjt. 

SOLA PENINSTTLAl. A large peninsula of 
European Russia, extending southeastward from 
north Finland between the Arctic Ocean and 
the White Sea (Map* Russia, El). It is oval 
in shape, about 250 miles long and 160 miles 
wide, being almost cut off from the mainland 
by a series of lakes and streams. It is moun- 
tainous in the southurest, and its coasts are 
rocky and steep. It is watered by numerous 
streams and lakes and covered with pine for- 
ests, but veiy sparsely inhabited. A number 
of Russians live in the small villages along the 
coast, and a few Lapps inhabit the interior. 

SOLAPXTB, kolk-pcior^. A city of British 
India. Sec Kolhapur. 

KOLAB, kdntlr, Josef Jntl (1812-96). A 
Bohemian actor, dramatist, and novelist, bom 
in Prague He was for a time traveling tutor 
to a noble Hungarian youth, but went on the 
stage in 1837, became famous in Shakespearean 
rdles, and by 1860 was director of the Czech 
theatre at Prague. Besides his translations of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller, he produced 
half a dozen vidumes of prose fiction ( 1854-61 ) , 
several comedies such as Mravenct (1870) and 
Dejte m% damaru (1871), and the tragedies 
Monika (1847), ZiSkova amrt (1850). Magclona 
(1851), Praisky Sid (1871), (1881), 

Pnmdtor (1883), Krdlovna Barbara (1884), 
UmrlH Klava ( 1885 ) , and Miatr Jeronym ( 1886 ) . 
— ^His nephew FrantiSek (1830-95) was an 
actor of great talent. 

SOLAQEULAN PEOPLES. A group of East 
Indian tribes, numbering between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000, who inhabit the jungle and mountains 
of the country west and southwest of Calcutta 
in tlie Presidency of Bengal, and the regions 
adjoining The principal Kolarian tribes are 
the Mimda-Kols of Chota Nagpur, the Larka- 
Kols (or Ho, as they call themselves) of the 
Singbhum District in Chota Nagpur, the Bhumij 
in western Bengal, the Santals (who inhabit a 
stretch of country from the mouth of the river 
Mahanadi in northern Orissa to Bhagalpur on 
the Ganges in northern Bengal), the Karia of 
Lohardaga in Chota Nagpur, the Juang or 
Patun of the Cuttack coimtry about the mouth 
of the Mahanadi in Orissa, etc. The Savarasor 
Saoras, inhabiting parts of western Boigal, 
Orissa, and Madras, are by some authorities 
classed with the Kolarians and by others with 
the Dravidian peoples; linguistically they would 
Beem to be more allied to the former and phys- 
ically, perhaps, more to the latter. A few 
other smaller tribes are practically in the same 
condition. The physical type of the Kolarians 
is probably best preserved in the Juang, about 
the most primitive tribe of this stock, who are 
short-statured, dolichocephalic, with prominent 
zygomatic arches and rather flat faces. The 
Munda-Kols are the most dolichocephalic and 
the Larka-Kols (who have some admixture of 
Aryan blood) the tallest, both these and the Kols 
of the Northwest Provinces and Oudh being 
above the average height. Physically the Kola- 
rians are not absolutely distinct from the Dra- 
vidians, and many ethnologists class both as 
aubdiviaiona of one and the same somatic race 


Others, howevei, Uiink that the Diavidian tjrpe 
differs little from the Hindu, except where it 
has been modified by contact with the Kolarians 
and dark aborigines. The '*n^oid” character- 
istics of the Kolarian have been much exagger- 
ated, and such as may exist arc perhaps due to 
pre-Dravidian and pre-Kolarian aborigines of 
negroid stock. The Kolarians have never reached 
the height of culture attained by the Dravidians, 
nor ha\e they distinguished themselves in archi- 
tecture or religion. The Juang represent the 
lowest stage of the Kolarians, being hunters 
and gatherers of fruits, roots, etc., and making 
only the most primitive attempts at agriculture, 
the Kharia are partly civilized, and some of them 
use the plow; some of the Santals aie at a stage 
beyond this, as arc also some of the other Kola 
or Mundas. The Kolarians have laigely retained 
their old animistic religion with an overcast 
of polytheism, although w'ltli some of them a 
rude form of Hinduism prevails The Kolarian 
languages are about 10 in number Unlike the 
Dravidian tongues, they possess a dual for nouns, 
but lack a negative verb form. They are rieli 
in inflection by suflixes and in conjugation. The 
best studied of these is the Santal, a grammar 
by Skefsiud was published in 1873, and an 
cation of JEsop's Fables in 1886 There is also 
a Qrammalik do Kolh-Sprachc (Gutersloh, 
1882), by Nottrott, and a Mundari Grammar, 
by Hoffmann (Calcutta, 1003). 

Bibliography. Man, Sonthaha and Sonthals 
(London, 1867) . Hunter, Annals of Rural Ben- 
gal (lb., 1868-72) , Dalton, Desarxptiic Ethnol- 
ogy of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872) , Caldwell, Com- 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian Language 
(3d ed., London, 1875) ; Uust, Modern Lan- 
guage's of the East Indies (ib, 1878) , Rowney, 
Wild Tribes of India (ib., 1882); V A. Smith, 
The Early IliHiory of India (2d ed , Oxford, 
1908) See Mundas, Santals 

SOLE, kAlp, Geobq Friedrich (1808-84) A 
German politician, publicist, and statistician. He 
was born at Speyer in Rhenish Bavaria, where 
for more than 20 years he conducted a liberal 
journal until its suppression by the government 
in 1853 Ijater, as a member of the Bavarian 
Parliament, Kolb strenuously opposed the federal 
union of Germany and was finally forciHl to take 
up his residence in Zurich to e8c*ape the perse- 
cutions of the Bavarian government, lie re- 
turned in 1860, again to become the editor of a 
liberal journal. His chief works aie Handbuch 
drr vergleichenden Statistik (8th ed., 1879) 
and Kulturgeschichte dcr Mcnschhett (3d ed., 
1884). Under the pseudonym Broch he wrote 
Italian und die jetffige politische Lage dcs ubri- 
gen Europas (1859). 

KOLBE, kdl^e, Adolph Wilhelm Hermann 
(1818-84). A German chemist, bom at Ellie- 
hausen, near Gottingen. He studied chemistry 
under Wohler at Gottingen and was assistant to 
Bunsen and to Playfair. He was professor of 
chemistry at Marburg (1851-65) and at Leipzig 
(1865-84). Kolbe carried out many original 
researches in the field of organic chemistry. He 
mvestigated the electrolytic decomposition of 
organic acids and discovered (1860), jointly 
with Lautermann, a method of making salicylic 
acid (q.v.) by the combination of carbolic and 
carbonic acids. Kolbe edited Liebig and Woh- 
ler’s Handtoorterbuch der Chemie and was for 
many years editor of the Journal fdr praktische 
Chemie, His publications in book form include 
AusfdhrUohes Lehrbuoh der organisohm Chemie 
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(1855-78 and a later edition), Kvrzes Lehrhuoh 
der anorganxschen Chetnie (2d ed., 1884), etc 
One of Kolbe’s chief titles to fame was his work 
as a scientific critic, many important researches 
ublished during his life having been subjected 
y him to the most careful scrutiny. However, 
he was altogether too conservative Thus, he 
adhered stubbornly to the older theories of chem- 
ical constitution and refused to accept the mod- 
em structural theory in spite of the triumphs 
achieved ty it. The theories of stereochemistry, 
too, were received by him with pointed animos- 
ity. (See CnEMiSTEY, History ) Consult Hof- 
mann, “Nekrolog auf H. Kolbe,” in the Be- 
nch te der deutschen chemutchen Ocsellschaft 
(Berlin, 1884), and the “Obituary,” in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society (London, 1885). 

XOLBEBO, kbl^rK, or COLBEBG. A sea- 
port of the Province of Pomerania. Prussia, on 
the Persante, near its mouth, 1)5 miles northeast 
of Stettin (Map* Pmssia, F 1). Kolberg has 
a well-protected harbor at its suburb of Munde, 
which 18 a favorite sea-bathing resort. Its in- 
dustries include iron foundries, machine works, 
and it also makes pharmaceutical preparations, 
lumber, and tobacco Its former strong forti- 
fications have iKvn demolished The church of 
St. Mary is a handsome rtni-brick Gothic edifice 
dating from the fourteenth century, with richly 
decorated telling. The town hall was built by 
Zwirner, the architect of the Cologne Cathedral 
It has a Gynmasium, a school of navigation, 
and new government buildings. T*op , 1900, 20,- 
241; 1910, 24,768. Kolberg had its origin in an 
old Slav fortress It leceived municijml rights 
in 1255 and joined the Hanseatic Li^ague in 
1284. In 1807 it held out. under Gneisenaii 
and Schill, for six months against the French 

KOLBING, kcnilng, Kugen (184(L-99) A 
German scholar, horn at Hemihut. Saxony* 
Sept. 21, 1840. After teaching at several Gym- 
nasia he liecame a lecturer at the Universitv 
of Breslau in 1873 and in 1880 was appointed 
there to the professorship of the English lan- 
guage and literature, which lie retained until 
his death Kblbing edited a large number of 
works in Old Norse and Middle English, his 
special inteiest licing in the medueval lomance. 
His works comprise: V ntersuchunqen uher den 
Ausfall des Rrlatwptononuns in dm germa- 
nisehen Sptaehen (1872); Veher die nordxsehen 
Gcstaltunqm der Hartonopeussaqe (1873); Bei- 
traqe zur vergleiehenden Cesehiehte der roman- 
txsohen Poeste und Prosa des Alittelaltcrs ( 1876) , 
La chanson de Roland (1877); \mis und Ami- 
loun zuqleieh mit der altfranzosisehen Quelle 
(Heilbronn, 1884) , Floie und Blanehefloi e 
(1896). Kdlbing translaLvl from the Icelandic 
Die Cesehiehte von Cunnlang Sehlanqenzunge 
(1878). From 1877 he published Englische Stu- 
dien and founded the equally important Alten- 
ghsche Bthhotheh in 1883 He had also begun 
(1893) an elaboiate critical edition of Byron, 
only two parts of which, containing the Siege 
of Connth and The Prisoner of Chilly, and 
Other Poems, have appeared All Kdlbing’s 
work IS chaiacterized by extreme care and ac- 
curacy; in all his investigations he was filled 
with the scientific spirit He died at Herrenalb, 
Aug. 9, 1899 A posthumous article, “Zur Ent- 
stehungs geschichte von Byrons Childe Harold,” 
npp^red m the Euqhsehe Stud leu (1902). Con- 
sult* for a biography, the necrology in the Eng- 
hsche Stiidien, vol xxvii (Leipzig, 1900) , for a 
bibliography, Chi miologisehes Verzeichnis der 


von Eugen Kolhing veroffentltchien Schnften 
in the same number. 

KOLCSEY, Febencz (1790-1838). A Hun- 
garian literary critic and poet, bom at Sz5de- 
meter in Transylvania. He stuped at Debreczen, 
and became a royal law officer at Pest in 1809. 
His early verse was published in the Transul- 
vaman Museum; he wrote, besides, criticism for 
various literary magazines. From 1826 to 1829 
he was coeditor with Paul Szemere of Elet 48 
irodalom (Life and Literature), a connection 
in which he won his reputation as a critical 
writer A member of the Hungarian Diet in 
1832-36, he became well known also as an orator 
and as a parliamentary leader of the Liberal 
party His journal of the Diet was published in 
1848 and republished in 1874. The Hungarian 
national hymn was written by Kolcsey A sec- 
ond edition of his complete works appeared in 
eight volumes in 1863 

EOLDE, koPde, Theodor (1850- ). A 

German theologian, bora at Friedland in Silesia. 
He studied at the universities of Breslau and 
Leipzig. In 1876 he commenced lec*turing on 
theology at the University of Marburg, where he 
became professor extraordinary in 1879. In 
1881 he was appointed professor of Church his- 
tory at tlie University of FIrlangen His prin- 
cipal publications include. Luthers Stellung zu 
Konzil und Kirche his zum Wormser Reichstag 
(1876), Die dcutschc Augustmerkongregation 
und Johann von Staupitz (1879) , Fnedrich der 
Wcise und die Anfange der Reformation ( 1881) ; 
Martin Luthet Eine Biographic (1884-93) ; Die 
Heilwrmec nach eigcner austhauung und nach 
ihren Schnften (1885). Der Meth^ismus und 
seine Bekampfung (1886) , Luthers Selhstmord: 
Eine Gesehwhtsluge Majunkes (3d ed., 1890) ; 
Ueber Crtnzen des historischen Erkennens 
(1890) . Die kirchlichen Bi udei schaften und die 
religiose Leheii im modeme Katholizismus ( 1895) ; 
Die Augshurgischc Konfessum, lateinisch und 
deutsih, lurz crlauterl (1896. 2d ed , 1911), 
Das rcligiosi Lehm in Erfuit beim Ausqange 
des MittelalUis (1898), Die IJeilsarmee, ihre 
Cesehiehte und ihre Wesen (1899); Der Katho- 
Itzismiis und das 20. J ahi hunderis, kritische 
Betrachtungen (1903), Der Staatsgedanke der 
Reformation und die lomische Kirche (1903); 
Die Anfange einei latholischen Qemeinde in 
Erlangen (1906), Histoiische Einleitung in die 
sytnbolischen Bucher der evanqleischlutherischen 
kirche (1907, 3d ed., 1913) lie also edited the 
Beitiage zur bayerisohen Kvehengeschiohte (20 
vols., 1895-1913) and Die Umversitat Erlangen 
untcr de m Hause Willelsbach, 1 810-19 JO (1910). 

XOLDEWEY, kM'dc-\i, Karl Christian 
(1837-1908) A German navigator and polar 
explorer, bora at Bucken in Hanover He made 
several voyages in his youth, studied naviga- 
tion at the Polytechnikum in Hanover, and as- 
tronomy at the University of Gdttingen. Owing 
to his ability, as set forth by Dr Petermann, 
Koldewey was given command of the first Qer- 
man Arctic expedition in 1868, a summer cruise. 
In 1869-70 he commanded the second expeditiem, 
during which he discovered Franz Josef and 
other fiords and explored the coast of east 
Greenland to lat 77® 1' N., the most northerly 
point reached to that time any explorer of 
the region. From 1874 to 1908 he was super- 
intendent of the Imperial German Maritime 
Observatory, distinguishing himself eieqiecially 
by researenes on ship compasses, principally aA 
forth in The Compass on Board Ship. He pul^ 
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liflhed: the erate deutaohe Nordpolar-Ewpedition 
1868 (1871); Die zweiie deutaohe Hordpolar- 
fahrt (1873-74). His scientific works are pub- 
lished in the AnnaUn der Hydrographte und 
maritimen Metearologie, and the publications 
of the Naval Institute 

KOUDINO, kalMTng. A seaport of the 
County of Vejle, Jutland, Denmark, where 
the Koldinj^ River meets the Holding Fiord, 40 
miles east of Esbjerg (Map: Denmark, G 3). 
The town possesses the ruins of the castle of 
Koldinghus, built in the thirteenth century and 
formerly a residence of the Danish kings. It 
has an electric-light plant, a good harbor, and 
a fiourishing trade m grain and provisions, tim- 
ber, catgut, lard, and hides. Pop, 1901, 12,516; 
1911, 14,210. Holding has many times during 
its history suffered from the ravages of war; 
in 1840 it was the scene of a Danish defeat by 
the Schleswig-Holstein insurgents 

KOLETTIS, kA-let't5s, JoANNis (1788-1847). 
A Greek patriot and statesman, bom at Syrakos, 
near Janina. In 1821 he was one of the first 
leaders of the revolution and subsequently took 
a prominent part in the government. When 
Capo d’Istria became President (1827), Holet- 
tis was chosen a memhor of the Panhellenion 
and Minister of the Interior, but opposed the 
government in the latter part of Capo d’ Istria’s 
presidency. He became a member of the provi- 
sional government on the murder of the Presi- 
dent, and later of the commission of seven which 
offered the crown to Prince Otho of Bavaria. 
On his accession to the throne King Otho made 
him Minister of the Marine (1833) and Presi- 
dent of his cabinet. In 1835 he was Ambassador 
at Paris, but he was recalled in 1843 after the 
revolution of September and made head of the 
ministry in 1844. 

XOLairnSV, k51-g?55'y6v, or XALGXrYEV. 
A Russian island in the Arctic Ocean, situated 
between lat. 68® 4' and 69® 30' N. and long. 
48® 4' and 49® 38' E., 75 miles northeast of the 
Kanin Peninsula (Map: Russia, G 1). Area, 
1350 square miles. The surface is mostly level, 
and a large part is occupied by frozen tundras. 
The vegetation is extremely meagre, peat bogs 
are common, and the climate is very severe. 
Wild fowl abound, and the streams and lakes 
are rich in fish, llie island forms a part of the 
Government of Ardiangel and is uninhabited. 
Only in the summer is the island visited by 
Samoyed hunters. The coast r^ons are in 
some places covered with layers of guano. 

XOIiHAPTTB, kO'lA-pMr', or XOIiAFCrX. 
A native state, feudatory to Bombay, India. 
Area, 3217 square miles (Map: India B 6). 
Pop., 1901, 910,011; 1911, 883.441; composed 
of Mahrattas and Ramusis. The surface is of 
a rugged character, the western part being 
crossed by a section of the Western Ghats. In 
the east the fertile plain of Deccan is watered 
by the Histna and other streams and pro- 
duces largely of cereals, cotton, sugar cane, 
tobacco, and vegetables. Manufactures include 
cotton and woolen cloth, hardware, rosha oil, 
perfumes, glass trinkets, and pottery. It is 
rich in forest lands. The rulers are lineal de- 
scendants of Sivaji, the foimder of the Mah- 
ratta Empire Capital, Ko lhapu r. 

XOLHAPUIt, or XOLAFIJX. The capital 
of the native state of the same name, Bombay, 
India, the terminus of a branch railw^ from 
Meeruj, 188 miles soutii-southeast of &>mbay 
(Map: India, B 6). The town is picturesquely 


situated on the Panchganga River, since 1878 
spanned here by a five-arched bridge. Its excel- 
lent modem buildings include the Rajah’s new 
palace, the town hall, the public gardens, treas- 
ury, government olfices, the British agent’s resi- 
dence, a music gallery at the entrance of the 
palace square, a college, technical school, high 
school, and the Albert Edward Hospital. Its 
ancient structures comprise Buddhist palaces, 
temples, shrines, cenotaphs, and rock-cut caves. 
It has an impoiiant genersd trade. Pop., 1901, 
54,373; 1911, 48,122 

XOUN, k6-lcn^. A town in the Crownland of 
Bohemia, Austria, situated on the Elbe, 40 miles 
by rail east of Prague (Map Austria, D 1). 
Its chief buildings are the fourteenth-century 
Gothic church of St. Bartholomew with a fine 
Gothic choir, the old palace, and the town hall. 
It has also a Gymnasium, a trade school, and a 
school for drawing. Sugar is the chief product 
of the town; but it also manufactures machin- 
ery, vehicles, spirits, chemicals, roofing paper, 
lumber, and a.H goods. In the outskirts are 
profitable fruit and v^etable farms. Kolin is 
noted for the battle fought here on June 18, 
1757, between 54,000 Austrians under Daun and 
31,000 Prussians under Frederick II, in which 
the former were victorious. As a result of the 
victory, the siege of Prague was raised and Bo- 
hemia evacuated by the Prussians. Pop., 1900, 
15,025; 1910, 16,470. 

KOLLAS, kdinor, Jan (1793-1S52). A cele- 
brated Czech poet and scholar. He was bom 
in the County of Tur6cz, Hungary, studied at 
Pressburg and Jena, where he met Ckiethe, and 
in 1819 bf'came a preacher in an Evangelical 
church in Pest. Sorrow at separation from a 
sweetheart of his student days was the immedi- 
ate stimulus of his first jioetic production, Bdane 
•(Poems, 1821), consisting of 76 sonnets. In 
1824 the collet^ion had become 150, published 
under the title Sldvi/ Dcera (Daughter of Slava), 
and the final edition (1851) contained 645 son- 
nets, divided into five parts. The first three are 
superior to the others This is a glorification 
of the Slavic race {SIdva), between whom and 
his **Mina” his heart is divided. Though un- 
even in composition, the work in many parts 
rises to heights of passionate enthusiasm. It 
was written in Czech with a considerable ad- 
mixture of Middle Slovenian peculiarities, which 
laid the foundations of the present Slovak liter- 
ary language. His love for the Slavs impelled 
him to devote himself to collecting folk songs, 
at first (1822 and 1827) in colla^ration with 
SafaHk (q.v.) and later (1834-35) alone. The 
results of his labors appeared under the title 
Popular 8onga of the Slovaks in Hungary After 
years of efforts, with the hdp of the Austrian 
government, Kollfir obtained for his native Slo- 
vaks from the Magyars the independence of 
their schools in 1820 and the church in 1833. 
In 1837 he published his work Ueher die littera- 
riache Wechaelaeitigkeit zwiachen die verachte- 
denen Stammen und Mundarten der alavxachen 
Hatum (2d ed, 1884). In 1852 he published a 
work, Staroiialta Slavjanakd, in which he upheld 
the fantastic theory that Italy was originally 
populated by Slavic tribes. After continuous 
annoyances he removed from Pest to Vienna. 
Here he was a confidential adviser of the gov- 
ernment, and the Slovaks of Hungary hailed him 
as their literary spokesman. In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Slavic archsMilogy in the 
University of Vienna, which positimi he held 
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until hid death. A posthumouB edition of his 
works appeared in Prague (4 vols., 1862-64). 
It is incomplete, but it contains an autobiog* 
raphy dealing with the earlier part of his life. 
Consult Novftk, D%e dechiache lAtteratur der 
Gegenwart (T^ipzig, 1907), and Jagici, Jatonta 
Blavtanakot Fxlologit (St. Petersburg, 1010). 

KOIXIKEB, k€^-k6r, Rudolph Albert von 
(1817-1005). A celebrated Swiss anatomist and 
physiologist, bom in Zurich. He studied at the 
universities of Zurich, Bonn, and Berlin Rarely 
equaled in versatility, as a young man he was 
noted as an athlete, hunter, and mountain 
climber, at 22 he was attending the Latm clin- 
ical lectures of Nasse, and at 27 he became pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy at Zurich. In 
1847 he was invited to the corresponding chair 
at Wurzburg, a position which he held until 
1902. He was a great linguist and a wide trav- 
eler, well known from Scotland to tlie Medi- 
terranean as he searched for and studied the 
tissues of man and of other animals. He revolu- 
tionized the histology and microscopy of his 
day, demonstrated the independence of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, showed that the nerve 
fibres are continuations of nerve cells, wiote on 
the tiHhUes of the tadpole and the embryology 
of man and chick, and studied the action of 
poisons. Although always a teacher, Kolliker 
was also always a learner; at 70 he went to 
Paiia to study Golgi’s new methods of nerve 
staining. When 80 years old, he had published 
245 papers in English, German, and Italian. 
Among honors from the learned societies of the 
world, in 1897 he leceived the Copley medal of 
the Boyal Society, London. Prince L»eopold of 
Bavaria bcstowcnl on him the title Excellenz. 
Greatly belo\c*d in Wurzbuig, it was there that 
Kolliker died of pneumonia, Nov. 13, 1905. 
Among his principal works are* Mtkroftkoptsche 
Anatomic (1850-54); a Uandhuch der Qewebe- 
lehre dcs Mcnschen (1852, 6th ed, 1889-96), 
w’hich has betm translated for the Sydenham So- 
ciety by Bush and Huxley, under the title of 
A Manual of Human Histology (2 vols., 1853- 
54) ; Die Btphonophoi en odn Schicxmmpolypcn 
von Messina (1853), EntioicUungsgeschichte 
des Mcnschcn (1861) KOlliker was appointed 
one of the editors of the Zcitachrift fur ima- 
senachaftliche Zoologte, the most important 
scientific natural-history journal of Gerraaiiy 
Consult his Erinncrungen aua metnem Lcbcn 
(Leipzig, 1890) 

XOLLONTAJ, kOl'an-toi, Hugo (1750-1812). 
A Polish politician, bom at Niecislawicc in San- 
domir and educate at Pinezow and Cracow. 
He was ordained a Roman Catholic priest in 
1770. After studying at Rome he engaged in 
educational refomi in Poland, serving as rector 
of the University of Cracow in 1782-85 T^im- 
ing his attention to politics, he was appointed 
rt^erendartua of Lithuania in 1786 and was one 
of the most earnest leaders of the party of con- 
stitutional reform during the Four \ ears’ Diet 
(1788-92). Under the new constitution of 1791 
he was appointed Vice Chancellor. When the 
conservatives triumphed in 1792, he left the 
country, but returned to^ take^ part in K<w- 
ciuBzko’s insurrection. His radicaliwn was so 
pronounced that he even quarreled with Kos- 
ciuszko and was regarded ny some Poles as a 
second Robespierre. After the failure of the 
insurrection he was imprisoned in Austria from 
1795 to 1802. His writings ^in Polish) include: 
Political Spceohea as Vtce-Chanoellor (6 vols.. 


1791 ) ; On the Erection and Fall of the Conati- 
tutwn of May ( 1793 ) ; Correspondence with T, 
Csacki (1854); Letters Written dating the 
Emigration, llOZ-mk (1872). 

KO LMAR , kdPmfir. The capital of the Dis- 
trict of Upper Alsace in the German Reichsland 
of Alsace-Lorraine (Map: Germany, B 4). It 
stands on a plain near the Vosges, about 10 
miles west of the Rhine, with which it is con- 
nected by the Rhine-Rhone Canal, and 41 miles 
south-southwest of Strassburg Among the prin- 
cipal buildings are the cath^ral of St. Martin, 
begun in the thirteenth century, a fine Gothic 
building, with interesting sculptures and a rare 
painting of the Madonna in a rose arbor, by 
Martin Schongauer, the old Dominican convent 
and church of Untcrlinden, now used as a mu- 
seum and containing the town library of 80,000 
volumes; the courthouse and town hall. There 
are fine schools and monuments to the town’s 
distinguished citizens. Vegetables, tobacco, and 
the vine are grown extensively aiound Kolmar, 
and it is a chief seat of the cotton and woolen 
manufacturing m Alsace. Other manufactures 
are silk, jute, cloth, thread, pottery, vehicles, 
sugar, starch, paper, leather, machinery, soap, 
candles, pipes, nblKms, and hosiery. The sculp- 
tor F. A. Bartholdi was a native of Kolmar, 
as w'as also the artist Martin Schongauer Pop., 
1900, 36,844; 1910, 43,808 Kolmar is probably 
the town known to the Romans as Columbarium. 
It was made a free Imperial city in 1226 and 
under a democratic form of government rapidly 
became one of the most prosperous cities in 
tapper Alsace. Fortified in 1552, its fortifica- 
tions were lazed in 1673 by Ixiuis XIV In 1678 
it was ceded to France by the Peace of Nim- 
w^en, but was restored to Germany in 1871 by 
the Peace of Frankfort Kolmar be^me French 
again for a short time, when Alsace was over- 
run in the first French oiTcmsive movement of 
the European War of 1914. In less than three 
weeks’ time the German counter attack dro^e 
the invaders back into France. See War in 
Europe C’onsult Annalcn and Chronik von 
Kolmar (Leipzig, 1897) 

KOLO, k(VT6. A town in Russian Poland, 
Icx^ted on an island in the Warthe River. It 
is 34 miles from the Prussian border (Map* 
Russia, A 4). In the last two decades various 
manufacturing industries have sprung up. Pop., 
1910, 11,655. Kolo played an important strate- 
gical part in the European War, which began 
in 1914. The Germans reached the Warthe in 
their first drive on Warsaw and fortified it 
strongly, Kolo being the centre base and the 
point at which reenforcements crossed on their 
way to later drives on Warsaw. See War in 
Europe. 

XOXOKOTBfyNIS, Theodobos ( 1770-1843 ) . 
A Greek general, born at Karytena, Arcadia. 
He fought successfully against the Turks at 
Tripolitza, Nauplia, Corinth, Patras, Argos, and 
in several other engagements, as a leader of the 
lUephts (q.v.). He became commander in chief 
in 1823 and Vice President of the Executive 
Council in 1825 under Capo d’Istria. After 
^e latter’s assassination he was elected (1831) 
provisional member of the government, but under 
Russian influence he turned against the existing 
regime. He joined in a conspiracy against the 
regency established during the minority of King 
Otho and was condemned to death for high trea- 
son in April, 1834. This sentence was com- 
muted by Otho to imprisonment at Nauplia, 
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amd when Otho began his reign (June 1, 1835) 
Kolokotronis received a full pardon and was re- 
stored to his rank as g^eral. He lived thence- 
forth at Athens until his death His autobiog- 
raphy was published in 1846 (in an English 
version, KcHokotronia, the Klepht and the War- 
nor, London, 1891). 

XOI/OICAK, or COLOMAN (Hung. XAl.- 
XAlT, kSl^mOn). An Hungarian king, who 
reigned from 1095 to 1116, and one of the most 
prominent members of the royal house of Arpftd. 
Although illegitimate, he ascended the throne 
on the death of his uncle, Ladislas the Holy, 
and two years afterward suppressed an insur- 
rection of the Croats. In 1102 he had himself 
crowned King of Croatia and Dalmatia. He 
spent the three following years conquering the 
Dalmatian seaport towns and also carried on a 
successful war against Galicia. His brother 
Almos, the legitimate heir, made repeated at- 
tempts to revolt, and in 1113 Koloman caused 
his brother and the latter’s son B41a, later King 
B^la II, to be blinded. He was succeed by his 
son, Stephen II. Consult Michael Horviith, Ge- 
echxchte Ungams (Ger. trans., 2d ed., 2 vols., 
Budapest, 1876). 

KOIiOMEA, k5'16-m&^&. A town in Galicia, 
Austria, situated on the Pruth, 42 miles by rail 
northwest of Czernowitz (Map* Austria, J 2). 
It has a town hall, a Gymnasium, and a for- 
estry school. Pottery is the chief manufacture; 
it also makes textiles, refines petroleum, and 
there is a large trade in farm products. Pop., 
1900, 34,188; 1910, 42,676, chiefiy Jews and 
Poles 

KOLOMNA. A river port and chief town 
of a district in the Government of Moscow, situ- 
ated 75 miles southeast of the city of that name, 
on the river Moskva (Map* Russia, E 3). It 
has an ancient church of the Resurrection, two 
monasteries, two Gymnasia, hospitals, and a 
number of charitable institutions. In its vicin- 
ity are extensive copper and iron works, manu- 
factures of engines, cars, steamers, etc. Weav- 
ing, ropemaking, silk spinning, and cotton 
printing are also carried on The trade in grain 
is declining. Pop., 1912, 26,324. Kolomna is 
first mentioned in 1177, and the walls of the 
kremlin, built by Ivan the Terrible in 1533, 
can stiU be trac^, while the Piatnitski Gate 
alone remains perfectly preserved. It was re- 
stored in 1825. The catnedral of the Assump- 
tion (1672) is the seat of an Orthodox bishop. 

XOLOSH, k6-ldsh^ See Tunkit. 

KOLTSOV, k5l-t86P, Aleksey VAsiLEvrrcn 
(1808-42). An eminent Russian lync poet He 
was the son of a Voronezh tradesman and re- 
ceived little education. The first verses that 
came to his hands he sang to improvised tunes, 
believing that all verse ought to be sung. The 
study of Lomonosov, Derzhavin, Zhukovsky, and 
Pushkin had as its immediate result a number 
of imitations, which were severely criticized by 
Serebnansky, himself a gifted young poet. The 
latter was Koltsov’s real instructor in litera- 
ture. When about 20, he passed through an 
unfortunate love affair with a serf girl, whom 
his faHier immediately sold to a Cossack for 
fear of a misalliance. In 1831 his first pub- 
lished poems brought him many admirers, but 
with a volume of verse published in 1835 his 
fame suddenly assumed national proportions 
About this tune he visited St. Petersburg and 
Moscow and met the great writers of the period. 
In 1837 Zhnkovdcy introduced him to Nicholas 1 


as a poet with a national reputation. After 
1838 he was under the immediate guidance and 
protection of the celebrated Belinsky, who 
thought him superior even to Pushkin in some 
respects. After another love affair Koltsov fell 
sick and died in domestic neglect in 1842. 

Aside from his first imitative lyrics, his work 
was entirely original. His songs of the second 
group, though simple in form, tone, and lan- 
guage, describe with wonderful art the beauti- 
ful southern nature of the steppes and the hard 
life of the Russian peasant. The themes and 
the facts are the same as in the ‘‘popular” songs, 
but tlie treatment is different; there arc always 
the strong individuality of the poet, and a feel- 
ing of sinceriiy and spontaneity that is alto- 
gether wanting in the earlier ballads Kol- 
tsov’s poetry at that time showed no traces of 
oversentimentalism or pessimism. Even the 
hardships of serfdom did not disturb him in the 
least. Indeed, few other poets — ^not even Push- 
kin or Lermontov (qqv ) — ^infused their poems 
with such a hearty optimism and such winning 
courage as did this unschooled poet of the 
people — ^this Russian Burns, as he is sometimes 
called The Dumas (Meditations), forming the 
third group, which deal with questions of faith, 
the universe, science, man and his moral des- 
tiny, are inferior to those of the preceding 
group. Though displaying the same external 
qualities and the same earnestness and depth 
of feeling, they raise all these gicat questions 
only to leave them unsolved *, the poet had had 
very little philosophical training. 

A complete edition of his poems, with a biog- 
raphy of the author, was published by Bdinsky 
in 1846 (4th cd., 1863) . the latest edition of 
his w'orks is ly Liaschenka (St. Petersburg, 

1909) , with letters to various people Excellent 
German translations of most of his poems, by 
Fiedler, appeared in 1885 {Universal Bibltoihck, 
No 1971) Consult: Rosa NewTnarch, Poetry 
and Progress in Russia (I^ndon, 1907) , Peter 
Schalfejcw, Die volkstumhche Drehtung A . 
KoVcovs und die russischc Tolkslynk (Berlin, 

1910) ; and, for poems in English, Wiener’s An- 
thology (New York, 1903). 

KOLTZOPF-MASSALSXY, kOl-tsdP-mft-sfiP- 
skl, PaiNCESR See Doba d’ Istbia 

KOLDP, Tile. See Holzschuh. 

XOI/TJSHAN. See Tlinkit. 

XOLTMA, k6-l^ma A river of east Siberia, 
rising in the Stanovoi Mountains in the Terri- 
tory of Yakutsk. It flows in a northeasterly 
direction and falls by three arms into the Arctic 
Ocean, about 1000 nules west of Bering Strait. 
Its total Icng^ IB 1230 miles, navigable for 
over 700. It is ice-free from the end of May 
to the middle of September. 

XOH, kOm. A town of Persia. See Kum. 

XOMABOV, kO^ma-rOf, Alexander Visa- 
BiONOvm^ (1830-1904). A Russian general. 
He was educated at the St. Petersburg Military 
Academy, served as ensign in a r^ment of chas- 
seurs in the Hungarian campaign (1849), and 
went to Caucasia (1856) as 4tat major of the 
Imperial Guard. Three years afterward he 
was made GJovernor of the Provmce of Derbcnt, 
then Governor of southern Daghestan, and at 
the close of the Russo-Turkish War was intrusted 
with the duty of restoring order in the districts 
of Kars and Batum, c^ed by the Turks in 
1878. From 1882 to 1890 he was in command 
of the troops enraged east of the Caspian Sea 
and in Central Ai^ He subjugated the wild 
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tribes, occupied the Zulfikar Pass leading to 
Herat, and attacked the Afghans on the Kushk 
(March, 1885). The RusHan advance led to 
concessions by the British government with re- 
spect to the boundary between Turkestan and 
Afghanistan. Komarov wrote several historical 
monographs and devoted considerable time to 
numismatics. 

KOMENSKY, kA-m5n^skI, J. A. See Come- 
Nius, Johann Amos. 

XOMOBN, kd'mOm (Hung. KOMABOM, 
kymil-rftm) . A royal free town with municipal 
rights, capital of &e county of the same name, 
Hungary. It is situated on a small island at 
the confluence of the Waag with the Danube, 85 
miles southeast of Vienna It also includes the 
t<^wn of Uj-Szony on tlie mainland (Map: Hun- 
gary, F 3) It is an irregularly built town, 
with a number of interesting churches, public 
buildings, and a considerable trade in grain, 
wine, wood, and fish It is the scat of a Re- 
formed bishop. The fortress, originally con- 
structed under King Matthias Corvinus in the 
fifteenth century and considerably extended dur- 
ing the nineteeiitli, lies about a mile from the 
town. In the Hungarian Revolution it was 
brilliantly defended by Klapka agamst the Aus- 
trians and held out long after the surrender of 
the Hungarian army at Vililgos Finally, on 
Sept 27, 1849, Klapka capitulated, and on Oc- 
tober 4 the fortress was banded over to the Aus- 
trians. Pop, 1900, 19,000, 1010, 22,337, mostly 
Catholic Magyars. Maurice Jdkai, the novelist, 
was born here in 1825 

XOMPEBT, kAm'pert, Leopold (1822-86). 
An Austrian novelist, liotn at Munchengratz, 
Bohemia, of Je\iish parentage He 8tudu»d at 
the univeiHities of Prague and Vienna, was in 
the meanwhile tutor in the family of Count An- 
drftssy at Pressbuig, and, drifting into journal- 
istic work during the revolutionary movement 
of 1848, became editor of the Oestctreichisrher 
Lloyd, From 1857 be devoted himself exclu- 
sively to literary work, making his home in 
Vienna. His tales, w'hioh are limited to the life 
of the rfews in their seclusion, are characterized 
by a poetic atmospheie and subtle delineation 
of character. They are embodied in the collec- 
tions Ocschtrhtcn aus dem Qhetto ( 1848 , 3d cd , 
1886), Bohmischr Jvdtn (1851); Am Pflug 
(1855), Jfeue flc^chuhtcn aus dem Qhetto 
(I860); Oeschirhten eincr Oasse (1865), Ver- 
streute Qeschichteu (1886); besides which he 
wrote the novels Zirtsrhen Rutnen (1875) and 
Franzt und Tfeini (1880). A new edition of his 
colleeted works, Qesammcltc Schriften, in eight 
volumes, was published at lAupzig in 1887 Con- 
sult article in AUgemcxnc deutache Bwgraphte, 
vol li, pp 750 et seq 

XfPMXTL. See Hami 

KO MTjy DUBOS, A. See Kumundubos, A. 

XOKTJBA, ko'moS'rA, Jutako, Mabqxhs 
(1855-1911). A Japanese statesman and diplo- 
mat, born at Hyuga. He graduated at Harvard 
University in 1877, took a post in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but was transferred to the For- 
eign Oflice in 1884 He was charg6 d’affaires 
at Peking at the outbreak of the Chino-Japa- 
nese War in 1804, was later active in Korea, and 
from 1896 to 1898 was Assistant Foreign Min- 
ister In the latter year he became Japanese 
Minister at Washington, in 1900 he went to 
St. Petersburg, and after the Boxer uprising he 
represented Japan at Pddn^ In Novembw, 
1001, he became Minister for Foreign Affairs In 
Vol. XIII.— 22 


the Katsura cabinet. He was senior Japanese 
Plenipotentiaiy at the Portsmouth Peace Con- 
ference in 1905. In his stand for the imposition 
of severe terms upon Russia he was overruled 
from Tokyo. Returning to Japan, he resumed 
his post as Foreign Minister, but retired with 
the rest of the cabinet in January, 1906. From 
August, 1906, to 1908 he served as Ambassador 
to Great Britein; he them returned to J^an to 
assume again the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, a 
post which he held until his death 

KONDBATOWICZ, kOn'drA-to'vlch, Ludwik 
Wladyslaw (1823-62). A Polish poet and 
prose writer, who wrote under the nom de 
plume Syrokomla. He was bom in Lithuania 
and hardly left his native village during his life, 
which was one of poverty. His first original 
volume of verse, Bavardages (1853), was char- 
acterized by easy, flowing rhythms, quiet humor, 
smceriiy, and patriotism. Margter (1855) is 
consider^ his best poem and Kaspar KarliiCski 
his best play He published also. Urodzony Jan 
Dehordg (1854), full of reminiscences of the 
author’s own life, Zgon Acema (1856); Janko 
Cmentamik (1856), Norleg hetmamaki (1857), 
Dziejc litcratury tr Polsre (3 vols , 1852). His 
shorter poems, dealing with matters of everyday 
life, are especially noteworthv, his dramas being 
inferior Kondratowicz rendered service to 
Polish literature by his translations from Polish 
authors who had written in Latin A complete 
edition of his woiks (10 vols ) was published 
at Warsaw in 1872. He has been called the 
Polish Burns. 

KOHG. An important city in the French 
colony of Ivory Coast, Africa, capital of the dis- 
trict of the same name, in lat. 8” 53' N. and 
long 3® 30' W (Map Africa, D 4) It manu- 
factures cotton goods and has a large trade in 
gold, salt, and cola nuts. Its population is es- 
timated at 15,000, chiefly Mohammedans. It 
was first visit^ by Binger, a French captain, 
in 1888. 

KONGO, kOn^gO. A Bantu people of Congo- 
land, Angola, West Africa, whose territory ex- 
tends from the lower Congo southward to about 
the parallel of Ambnz and from the coast inland 
to the Kwango River Collectivelv they are 
known as the Ba Fiot or Ba Kongo and consist 
of nine tribes of varying degrees of culture, 
from the savage Miishi Kongo to the semicivi- 
lized Eshi Kongo These tribes descend from the 
dominant race of the ancient Kongo kingdom 
and have preserved their historic traditions and 
customs, thus developmg a nationality Their 
language, which is the Mishi-Kongo, * a Bantu 
idiom, is still used over a vast extent of country 
comprised in the former Kongo Empire. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
after the expulsion of the Jesuit missionaries, 
the Empire fell to pieces and is now a Portuguese 
dependency. Consult: Monteiro, Angola and the 
Rwer Congo (London, 1875) ; Pechuel-Loesche, 
Die Loango-Expedxtion^ vol. iii ( Stuttgart, 
1907 ) ; Struyf, Uit den Kunatachat der Bakon- 
goa (Amsterdam, 1908) ; Johnston, George 
Orenfell and the Congo (Ixmdon, 1908) 

KONGH3BEBG, kOngs^r-y’ A mountain 
town in the County of Buskefud, Norway, situ- 
ated on the Laagen, 52 miles southwest of Chris- 
tiania. The town was founded in 1623 by Chris- 
tian IV, owing to the discovery of a silver 
mine, llie mines are owned and operated by the 
state, which also has a smelter, a mint, and a 
manufactory of arms and powder. About 180,000 
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omioes of fine dlTer are produced annually. 
Fop., 1901, 5585; 1911, 6132. 

SOHI, kyn6, Fedou Alexievitoh (1809-79). 
A Buesian playwright, bom in Moscow. Begin- 
ning with Zenikh po Doverenoatt (A Bridegroom 
i^Nh-oxy; 1833), he adapted, translated, or com- 
posed about 60 vaudevilles, which were collected 
in two volumes (1870-71). He published also 
translations and books for yoimg people. 

XCKNIEH, ke/nl-c, or XOHIAH, ki/nAA. 
The capital of the vilayet of the same name in 
Asiatic Turkey, situated on the west edge of 
the plain of Lycaonia, at an altitude of over 
3300 feet, about 150 miles south of Angora 
(Map: Turkey in Asia, B 3). The town has 
little to attra^ in its appearance except its irri- 
gated gardena It possesses several fine mosques 
and a famous monastery of the Mawlawi (dime- 
ing) dervishes, with the tomb of the founder of 
the order. It produces carpets and leather and 
carries on a considerable trade in minerals, in 
which the surrounding country is rich. It is 
connected by railway with Smyrna and Scutari 
(Constantinople). Its population is estimated 
at 50,000, chiefly Turks, Armenians, and Greeks. 
E^ni^ is the ancient Iconium. Under the 
Persian Empire it was considered the frontier 
city of Phrygia (cf. Xenophon, Anabatna, i, 2, 
19) The Romans joined it to Lycaonia and 
made it the centre of that district. Paul and 
Barnabas preached there, and at that time it 
seems to have had a considerable Jewish popula- 
tion (Acts xiii 61 et seq.; cf 2 Tim. iii. 11). 
It became the centre whence Christianity spread 
throughout south Galatia. In Byzantine times 
it was the seat of the Archbishop of Lycaonia. 
A Clhurch coimcil was held there in 235. The 
Seljuk Turks captured the city about 1063, and 
under them it became the capital of the Sultan- 
ate of Iconium, or Brun, which lasted until 
1283. The most important remains of Sel- 
juk architecture are found there. The city was 
captured by Frederick Barbarossa in 1190. It 
fell into the hands of the Ottoman Turks under 
Mohammed II in 1472 In 1832 it was occupied 
by Ibrahim Pasha, who administered a severe 
defeat to the Turkish general, Reshid Pasha, 
not far from its walls. 

XdNIQ, kS'nlK, Ewald August (1833-88). 
A German novelist, whose pseudonym was Ernst 
Kaiser, bom at Barmen, where he was for a 
time engaged in mercantile pursuits After- 
ward he settled at Elberfeld, Neuwied, and in 
1882 at Cologne. Of his numerous novels, for 
the greater part dealing with criminal inci- 
dents, the following are the most noteworthy: 
Dutch Kampf zum Frieden (1869), which was 
awarded a prize the Belletnatiachea Journal 
in New York; Auf der Bahn dea Verhrechena 
(1876); SchuUUgf (1878); Schidd und Suhne 
(1880) ; Etn verlorenea Lehen (1882) ; Em mo- 
demer Vampyr, aocialer Roman (1883); Ya 
hanque! (1884) ; Um Gliick und Daaem (1885) ; 
Die Tochier dea Kommersnenrata (1886) ; Seinea 
QUUskea Bohmied (1888) ; Unter achwarzem Vet- 
dacht (1888); besides which he also wrote a 
number of humorous sketches of military and 
mercantile life, as Humoreaken und Erz&Mungen 
(1877). 

XtfNIO, Fbiedbich (1774r>1833). A German 
printer, bora at Eisleben. He devoted himself to 
the means of printing by machinery, and after 
various disappointments Thomas Brasley, a 
printer in London, came to his support (1807), 


a company was formed, and a patent obtained 
(1810) for a press, which, like the hand pre^ 
printed by two flat plates. It was first used in 
1811 to print part of the Annual Regiater. A 
second patent was obtained (1811), for a cylin- 
der press, and in 1813 and 1814 other patents 
were obtained for additional improvements. This 
improved machine was soon adopted by the pro- 
prietors of the London Ttmea, whose number for 
Nov. 29, 1814, was the first to be printed upon 
it. In the latter part of his life K5nig was a 
partner m a company for making steam printing 
presses at Oberzell, near Wiirzburg, in Bavaria. 
Consult the life by (jroebel (Stuttgart, 1883). 

XONIO, Fbiedbich Eduabd (1846- ). A 

German Semitic scholar. He was born in Rei- 
chenbach and was educated at the University of 
Leipzig, where he became docent in 1879 and 
professor in 1885. In 1888 he became professor 
at Rostock and in 1900 at Bonn. He attempted 
to apply the phonetic and physiological methods 
of modern philology to Hebrew and Ethiopic in 
such works as cfSdanke, Laut, und Akzent ala 
dte drei Faktoren der Bprachhtldung (1874), 
Keue Btudnen uher Schrift, Auaaprache, und 
generelle Formenlehre dea Aethiopiachen (1877), 
and Htaiortach-krtliachea Lehrgehaude der Be- 
hraiachen (1881-97). Among his more general 
books are: Rehgioua Uxaiory of Jarael (1885) ; 
Feue Prmzipien der altteatamentlichen Knttk 
( 1902 ) ; Qeachichte dea Retchea Gottea hta auf 
Jema Chriatua (1908); Behratach-aramatachea 
Worierbuch zum alien Teatament (1910); Ge- 
achtchte der altteatamentlichen Religion kritxach 
dargcatellt (1912). 

K5N10, Johan Gebhabd (1728-85). A Dan- 
ish botanist. He was born in Livland, studied 
pharmacy and medicine, and afterward was 
a pupil of Linnspus, and in Denmark studied 
under Rottboll. He traveled in Iceland (1764- 
65) and wrote a Flora Jalandtca, but his great- 
est botanical labor was on Indian, and more es- 
pecially Malabar, flora. In 1767 he went to 
Tranquebar, India, as a Danish medical mission- 
ary and died there. The genus Koemgia was 
named in his honor by Linnaeus 


KdKIO, Otto (1838- ). A German 

sculptor. He was born in Meissen, Saxony, and 
studied at the Dresden Academy and under 
Hilhnel In 1868 he was appointed professor 
at the School of Industrial Art at Vienna His 
small statuette groups, which are especially 
jx>pular, include many original and graceful 
designs for fountains and table services, such as 
the allegorical group "Water and Wine,” mod- 
eled for the Austrian Emperor Among his 
larger works are the funeral monument for his 
wife and three children, in the Evangelical Cem- 
etery at Vienna; reliefs and a mourning "Vic- 
tory” for the monument to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico, at Pola; a life-size marble 
mup, the ‘TLrove Secret,” in the Museum of 
Historical Art, Munich; relief heads for the 
new City Hall and decorative sculptures for the 
Court Museum and Theatre, all in Vienna. His 
portrait busts include those of the Emperor 
Panels Joseph I (Austrian Museum) and Pro- 
fessor Lesch^izky. He received the great gold 
medal at Munich in 1869 and a gold medal at 
Chicago in 1893. 

XtSNTGOBJLTSS, kSfnl-grftts ( Czech, Bradeo 
Krd 1ov6), An old episcopal town and former 
fortress of Bohemia, Austria, situated in a fer- 
tile region at the confluence of the A^er with 
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ilie Elbe, 74 miles east of Prague (Map: Aus- 
tria-Hungary, £ 1). Its Gothic cathedral dates 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and the episcopal residence contams a fine li- 
brary and a collection of portraits. The edu- 
cational institutions of tne town include a 
Gymnasium, foimded in 1642, a theological semi- 
nary, an institute for teachers, a school of com- 
merce, an industrial school, and a theatre. The 
town hall contains the municipal museum 
Kdniggrfitz has extensive manufactures of mu- 
sical instruments, organs, roofing, soap, gloves, 
machinery, candles, and paints It was a for- 
tified town as far back as the eleventh century 
and suffered greatly during tho Hussite and the 
Thirty Years’ wars. Koni^atz is famous on 
account of the battle of July 3, 1866, in which 
the Austrians were overwhelmingly defeated by 
the Prussians, and which brought the Seven 
Weeks* War (qv.) to a close This is better 
known, however, in English as the battle of 
Sadowa (q.v.). Pop., 1900, 9800. 1910, 11,065. 

KtfNIGINHOF, k6'n6-gIn-hdP. A small 
manufacturing town of Bohemia, Austria, on 
the left bank of the Elbe, 20 miles by rail north- 
east of Koniggrfitz (Map: Austria-Hungary, E 
1). It has several old churches, a Gymnasium, 
and a textile sc'hool. Linen and jute weaving 
and manufactures of cotton and print goods, 
leather, and beer are the principal branches of 
industry. Pop, 1900, 10,601; 1910, 15,061, 

mostly Czechs. 

XdNIOIN VON SABA, kS'ni-gln fAn 
Die ( Ger , The Queen of Sheba ) An opera by 

Goldmark (qv.), first produced at Vienna, 
March 10, 1875; in the United States, Dec 2, 
1885 (New York). 

XbNiaSBEBG, kC'ntKs-bfrK. A city of 
Prussia, capital of the Province of East Prussia, 
and a fortress of the first rank, situated on the 
Pregel, about 5 miles from its entrance into the 
Frisches Haff, in lat. 54® 43' N. and long, 20® 
30' E. (Map* Germany, J 1) It lies on both 
banks of the Pregel and on a small island in the 
river and is composed of the three quarters of 
Altstadt and Lobenicht on the right bank and 
Kneiphof on the island and of several former 
suburbs on both banks of the river The forti- 
fications, begun in 1843 and completed in 1905, 
consist of an inner wall connected with an out- 
lying system of works, 12 detached forts (six 
on each bank of the river), and in addition two 
great forts, that of the Kaserne Kronprinz, on 
the east, and that of Friedrichsburg, on an 
island at the western end of the city The chief 
public buildings are mainlv in the old quarters 
on the right bank of the river Tho Kneiphof 
is the best-laid-out portion of the city and con- 
tains the town hall and the residences of the 
wealthy merchants. The Gothic cathedral, also 
in this section, was begun in the fourteenth and 
completed in the sixteenth century and contains 
a fine choir; the cathedral was restored in 1856 
In the adjoining Stoa Kantiana is the grave of 
Kant, who was a native of the town. The 
Schlosskirche (1602) is interesting as the place 
where Frederick I and William I were crowned 
Above the church is the immense Moskowiter- 
saal, one of the largest halls in Germany. Among 
the most prominent secular buildings is the 
castle (Schloss), situated in the Altstadt. It 
was begun in 1255 and is an extensive building 
containing government offices, the archives, ana 
the Prussia Museum. The government buildings^ 


the exchange^ and the university are modern 
buildings of ardiitectural merit. KOnigsberg 
has a fine statue of Frederick I and a bronze 
monument to Kant. The university was founded 
in 1544, by Albert, first Duke of Prussia, and 
in the seventeenth century had 2000 students. 
The number in 1014 was about 1700. Its library 
contains 318,000 volumes. The frescoed Aula is 
noteworthy. The other educational institutions 
of the city include the royal Gymnasium, founded 
in 1698, the municipal Gymnasium of the Alt- 
stadt, founded in 1335 as a parochial school, 
the Kneiphof municipal Gymnasium, datmg from 
1304, the Wilhelmsgymnasium, two reals^ulen, 
a seminary for female teachers, and a number 
of art and special schools 

Konigsberg is administered by a chief burgo- 
master, a burgomaster, and a board of magis- 
trates of 25 and a municipal council of 102 mem- 
bers. The city owns the water works, a gas and 
an electric-light plant, and an abattoir *1116 
manufactures comprise various iron products, 
including machinery and locomotives, wood 
products, spirits, tobacco and cigars, matches, 
pianos, amber goods, flour, cement, mineral 
waters, chemicals, toys, sugar, and marchpane. 
Konigsberg is a very important centre in the 
commerce between Russia and Germany. The 
approach by water having been found inade- 
quate for heavy ships, the important Kbnigs- 
berg Ship Canal, from the city to Pillau, 29 
miles distant on the Bay of Danzig, was opened 
in 1901 The chief articles of trade are agri- 
cultural products, amber, tea, wood, spirits, pe- 
troleum, coal, colonial wares, leather products, 
and chemicals. Konigsberg is the centre of the 
Prussian amber trade. Pop., 1890, 161,666, 
1900, 189,483 (chiefly Protestants, the Roman 
Catholics numbering 8465 and the Jews 3975) ; 
1910 (census of December 1), 245,994. The area 
of the city at the 1911 census was 17 square 
miles. 

The Altstadt of Konigsberg owes its founda- 
tion to the Teutonic Knights Destroyed by the 
Prussians in 1263, it was built on its present 
Bite and obtained municipal rights in 1286 
Lobenicht and Kneiphof b^me cities in 1300 
and 1327 respectively. In 1457 the castle of 
Konigsberg bA:ame the residence of the Grand 
Masters of the Teutonic Order and from 1526 
to 1618 was the residence of the dukes of Prussia. 
Tlie three towns were united in 1724 In 1768 
Konigsberg was occupied by the Russians and in 
1807 by the French It was invested and bom- 
barded by the Russians during the first Prussian 
campaign of the European War of 1914. They 
were forced to retire by the counter German of- 
fensive movement See Wab in Europe 

XQNIOSM U TT£, kS'nlK8-h\it^e. A town in 
the Province of Silesia, Prussia, 35 miles east- 
northeast of Ratibor and about 7 miles from the 
Russian frontier (Map* Prussia, H 3). It has 
extensive smelting works and the largest coal 
mines in Silesia, with manufactures of car 
wheels, glass, and bridge materials. Pop., 19(N), 
67,919; 1910, 72,640, half of whom are Poles. 
Konigshiitte was formed in 1869 by consolidat- 
ing various townships. 

KdNIGSXIKDEB, kS'nlKs-kfn'der, Die (Ger., 
The Royal Children). An opera by Humper- 
dinck (qv ), first produced in New York, Dec. 
28, 1910; in Germany, Jan. 14, 1911 (Berlin). 

X5NIGSMABX, kS^nlKs-m&rk A Swedidi 
family of German origin, whose members achieved 
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hmb and notoriety in equal measure during the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuri^. — 
Hans Chbistoph, Count l^nigsmark, field mar- 
shal in the Swedish service, was born at Kbtzlm, 
Brandenburg, March 4, 1600. On the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years* War he served in the Im- 
perial forces, but in 1630 entered the Swedish 
army, attaining the rank of colonel in 1635. In 
the following year he defeated the Imperialists 
and for a long time commanded the Swedish 
army in Westphalia. He was with Torstenson in 
1642 and commanded the left wing at the battle 
of Breitenfeld (q.v.), November 2. He drove 
the Imperialists from Pomerania and captured 
Bremen and Verden in 1644; defeated the Sax- 
ons at Zeitz and forced the Elector to a truce. 
He supported Wrangel in Franconia (May, 
1648) and commanded the Swedish forces in the 
final battle of the war at Prague. He was made 
a field marshal and hereditary count and ap- 
pointed Governor of Bremen and Verden. He 
was taken prisoner in the war between Sweden 
and Poland (1656) and remained in captivity 
until the Peace of Oliva (1660). He died in 
Stockholm, March 8, 1663. — Philipp Chbtstoph, 
Count Eonigsmark, a grandson of the preceding, 
bom 1662, entered the service of the Elector of 
Hanover and became the lover of Sophia Doro- 
thea, wife of the Crown Prince (afterward 
George I of England) This attachment was 
discovered, and Konigsmark, as is supposed, was 
assassinate July 1, 1694. The mystery of this 
murder was never cleared, owing to the oppo^^i- 
tion of the Hanoverian court. Consult Bulau. 
Oeheime Oeschtrhten nnd ratzelhafte Menschen, 
vol. xii (1864): Valmhlsid, Brief wcchaeldes Graf cn 
Konigsmark und der Pnnzesnn Sophia Dorothea 
( 1847 ) ; W. H. Wilkins, The Love of an Un- 
croicned Queen — ^Mabia Aitbora, sister of the 
precedmg, born at Stade, Sweden, about 1668, 
was a brilliant and beautiful woman, well ac- 
quainted with life in the courts of northern 
(Germany. After her brother’s mysterious dis- 
appearance she went to Dresden to enlist the 
aid of the Elector Augustus II of Saxony in 
rescuing her brother, if alive She became the 
mistress of the Elector and the mother, by him, 
of Maurice of Saxony (q.v). She afterward 
retired to the abbey of (^ledlinburg, Prussian 
Saxony; lived at Berlin, Dresden, and Hamburg; 
and undertook a mission to Charles XI i of Swe- 
den at Narva, in behalf of Augustus II (1702) 
Voltaire considered her **the most famous woman 
of two centuries.” She died at Quedlinburg in 
1728. Consult* Pollnitz, La Saxe galante 
(1734); Cramer, Denkwurdigkeiten der Orafin 
Marta Aurora von Konigsmark (2 vols, Leip- 
zig, 1836) , Palmblad, Ivrora Konigsmark und 
thre Verwandten (6 vols., ib., 1848-53) ; Corvin- 
Wiersbitzky, Marta Aurora, Orafin von Konigs- 
mark (ib., 1848) ; Hesekiel, yaohrtchten zur Oe- 
sohichte des Oeschlechts der Orafen von Kontgs- 
mark ( Berlin, 1854 ) . 

XONIGSTEIN, kS^nlK-sttn. A town of Sax- 
ony, Germany, on the Elbe, 22 miles by rail 
southeast of Dresden It has a monummt to 
the composer Julius Otto and is commanded by 
an old fortress, the only one in Saxony, situated 
at an altitude of nearly 860 feet above the Elbe, 
on a precipitous rock It formerly afforded an 
asylum to the Saxon priors, with their treas- 
ures, in times of danger. The present fortifica- 
tions were eretted during 1689-1731. The 
fortress of Kfinigstein was formerly considered 
impregnable and the town has often been culled 


the k^ to Bohemia. The town has manufactures 
of lumber, cellulose, paj^r, machinery, vinegar, 
and buttons. It also builds ships. Pop., 4274. 

XGNIOSWABT, kg^nlKs-vilrt A watering 
place of Bohemia, 2350 feet above the sea, 5 
miles from Marienbad (Map: Austria, C 1). 
It has an old castle which has belonged to 
the Metternich family since the seventeenth 
century; it contains a valuable library of 
30,000 volumiMS and numerous art treasures. 
There are live mineral springs, chalybeate and 
mud baths, and a Kurhaus i'op., 2039 

XONINCE; or CONINGH, ki/nluk. The 
name of several im}>ortant Dutch and Flemish 
painters, more or less related — ^The most im- 
portant was Philips dk Koninck (1619-88), a 
butch landscape painter, born at Amsterdam. 
He was one of the most notable pupils of Rem- 
brandt and painted portraits and landscapes; 
the landscapes are remaikable for their truth 
to nature, broad perspective, and striking treat- 
ment of light It is believed he was a wide 
traveler, but the details of his life are not 
known. Lingelbach, Dirk van Bergen, and A. 
van der Velde sometimes painted the figures 
in his landscapes A “Landscape” (1676) and 
“Entrance to a Forest,” in the Amsterdam Mu- 
seum, are fine examples of his work, and a “View 
t>f the Mouth of a River,” in The Hague, with a 
replica in the National Gallery, Ijondon, and 
fine landscapes in the Berlin Gallery and the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, should also 
lie mentioned. His works have been frequently 
confused with those of his brother Jacob (1616- 
e.l708), a greatly inferior painter 

His fellow tow^nsman, Salomon Koninck 
(1609-56), a genre, historical, and portrait 
painter, was a pupil of David Colvns and Nicho- 
Jaas Moyaert, but afterward became an imitator 
of Rembrandt. Some of Koninck’s best works 
have bc»en attributed to this master, among them 
“Joseph Explaining Pharaoh’s Dream,” in the 
»*^rhwerin Museum He also left some excellent 
etchings in the manner of Rembrandt, notably 
the head of an old man. 

David de Koninck (1636-c.l699), a Flemish 
animal and still-life painter, was born at Ant- 
werp There he studied with Peter Boel and 
entered the Painter’s Guild in 1663. After 
traveling in Germany and France, in 1670 he 
settled at Rome, where the frequent introduc- 
tion of a rabbit in his paintings made him 
known as Ramelaer He did not die at Rome, 
as is commonly stated, but returned to Ant- 
wcTp in 1687 and removed to Brussels in 1609. 
His work resembles Jan Fyt’s, but there is 
no proof of his being ^upil of that master, as 
18 frequently stated He is well represented in 
the museums of Amsterdam and Vienna. 

KONINCX, Laubent Guillaume de (1809- 
87). A Belgian chemist and paleontologist, 
bom at Louvain, where he studied medicine 
at the university. After studying chemistry in 
Paris, Berlin, and Giessen, he taught that sub- 
ject at Ghent and Li4ge. At Li4ge University 
he was appointed professor of chemistry in 1856 
and of paleontolo^ in 1876. He became espe- 
cially known for his investigations of the Pale- 
ozoic rocks and the Carboniferous fossils and 
limestones of Belgium. He was awarded the 
Wollaston medal of the Geological Society of 
London in 1875. His publications include: EU- 
meats de ohimie inorganique (1839), Desertp- 
tions des ammaux foasiles qui se trouvent dons 
1e terrain carhonifh-e de Belgique (2 parts, 
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^842-51 ) ; Recherchea awr lea antmauw foaaUea 
(2 parts, 1847-73). 

XONINCK, PiEBBK DE (also De Coninck and 
Degonimg). a Flemish popular leader of the 
fourtt^nth century. He is described Guizot 
as “a simple weaver, obscure, poor, undersized, 
and one>eyed, but valiant and eloquent in hia 
Flemish tongue.” He became the leader at 
Bru^ips of a revolt agamst the oppression of 
Philip IV (the Fair) of France. The other com- 
munes of Flanders assisted the mo\ement, and 
about 20,000 troops were collected Near Cour- 
trai this force totally defeated the French army 
of about 50,000 commanded by Robert, Count 
d’ Artois (July 11, 1302). Ihc French loss was 
between 12,000 and 15,000. Koninck was lavishly 
rewarded and treated w'lth distinction Ficnch 
prestige in Europe was seriously affected by this 
reverse, and Philip fought an unsuccessful war 
of revenge, which culminated only in his ac- 
knowledgment of Flemish independence in 1305 

XONXAN. See Co^CA^^ 

XONXOIiY, kdn'k6-ll, Nikolaus Thege von 
(1842- ). A Hungarian meteorologist and 

astronomer. Be was born in Budapest and was 
educated in the university there and at Berlin 
In 1871 he established the astrophysical ob- 
servatory at 0*Gyalla (near Komom), known 
by his name and since 1899 a royal observatory. 
From 1879 to 1883 he edited the Bcohachtungen 
of this observatory Among Konkoly’s impoi- 
tant studies w'ere some on the spectroscopic 
lines of meteors. He wrote Prakttsche Aulei- 
tung zur irutteUiing astronomischen Beohacht- 
ungen (1883), Praktxache Anlcitung zur Jhm- 
mclaphotogt aphit (1887), Uandbuch fur 8pvk~ 
troakopiker (1890) 

XONOTOP, k6'n5-t6p' A town in the gov- 
ernment of Tchemigov, Russia, 8itu<itcd ai^ut 
85 miles east-southeast of Tchernigov It is a 
railroad junction and has a technical school, 
three fine Orthodox churches, and one Lutheran 
church. It carries on some trade m gram, 
honey, and wax Pop, 1897, 19,406, 1912, 
28,100 

XOXOW, kO-nov' Sten (1867- ). A 

Norwt*gian philologist, bom m Aurdal, Valdres, 
the son of a clergyman He was educated at 
Christiania and at Halle, where he obtaim^d the 
doctorate (1893), was assistant librarian in 
Berlin in 1894-97 ; became docent at Christiania 
in 1899, and in 1900 entered the Linguistic 
Survey of India as an assistant to G A. Grier- 
son, declining a call from Harvard Univeisitv 
to become assistant professor of Sanskrit He 
was government epigraph ist of India in 1906-09 
and then returned to Christiania, where he be- 
came professor of Indian philology m 1910. 
Konow carried on important excavations at 
S&raath (near Benares) in 1907 and 1908 and 
edited Eptgraphta indtea from 1/107 to 1913. 
He wrote on the relation of Prakrit dialects, ed- 
ited various texts and versions, contributed to 
Grierson’s LxnquxaUc Survey of India five vol- 
umes on the Tibeto-Burraan groups, and on the 
Munda, Dravidian, Bhil, and Marathi languages 
(1903-08), and published Orken og oase, det 
inderate Aaien (1912) and a Baahgalt Dictionary 
(1913). 

XONXAD, kOn'rit. The name of several Ger- 
man emperors. See Conrad. 

XONBAP DEB Pfaffe (the priest). A medi- 
leval German poet, who flourished in the first 
half of the twelfth century He was a priest in 
the service of Duke Henry the Proud of Bavaria 


and wrote about 1131, probably at Ratisbon, the 
Rolandalied, a poetic paraphrase of the French 
Chanson de Roland, which he had first translated 
into Latin prose. It was edited by W. Grimm 
(Gbttingen, 1838), with a valuable introduction, 
and by Bartsch (Leipzig, 1874). The adap- 
tation of tlic Kaiser chi onik about 1150 is also 
attributed to him Consult* Golthcr, Das Ho- 
landslicd des Pfaffen Konrads (Munich, 1887); 
W Walt, Der p)afje Konrad (Wandsbeck, 1879) , 
and an article in the Allgemeine dcutsche Bi- 
ographic, vol. xvi (Leipzig, 1882). 

XONBADIN (k6n^rA-d^n) OF SWABIA. 
The last of the Hohenstaufen See Conbadin. 

KONBAD VON HOCHSTADEN, f6n hCki^- 
sta-den, or HOSTADEN (?-1261). A German 
ecclesiastic and statesman of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, under whom, as Archbishop of Cologne 
( 1238-61 ) , the cathedral of that city was begun 
(1248) He sided with Rome against Frederick 
II and attempted open opposition, but in 1242 
was beaten, wounded, and captured But he 
escaped, and crowned William of Holland as 
Emperor (1248), and after his deatli caused the 
selection of Richard of Cornwall, whom he 
crowned in 1257, as leader of the forces opposed 
to the Hohenstaufen party. His long quarrel 
with the city of Cologne came to an end in 1259, 
when he gained control of the town. His monu- 
ment, of the fifteenth century, is in the St. John’s 
Chapel of the Cologne Cathinlral Consult Car- 
dauns, Konrad ton llochstadcn (Cologne, 1880). 

KONBAD VON MABBUBG, mdi^urK 
(^-1233) A German Dominican priest, con- 
fessor to the wife of I-iouis IV of Thuringia, who 
was afterward canonized and is known as St. 
Elizabeth of Thuiingia. Pope Gregory IX made 
him the archinquisitor for Germany, and his 
severe and indisci iminate treatment of heretics 
at last aroused the bishops and callcHl forth the 
intervention of the Pope. He met his death by 
assassinrition near Marburg. Consult Kaltner, 
Konrad von Marburg und die Inquisition in 
Deutschland (Prague, 1882). 

XONBAD VON MEGENBEBG, ma'gen- 
bCrK (1309-78) A German author, born near 
Schwmnfurt, Bavaria He was rector of a school 
in Vienna in 1337, then livcnl at Ratisbon from 
1342 first as parish priest, later as canon, and 
is best known as the author of Das Buch der 
Xaiur (c.l349), the first German natural his- 
tory, based upon the Liber de Natuns Rerum of 
Thomas de Cantimpr^. It was newly edited by 
Pfeiffer (Stuttgart, 1861) and in a High Ger- 
man version by Schulz (Greifswald, 1897). 

KONBAD VON WttBZBVBO, vvrUnivrK 
(died c 1287) . A Middle High German epic poet, 
representing the latter stages of the court epic. 
Himself a burgher, he represents also the rise 
to prominence of that class and reaches over, as 
it were, from the Minnesingers to the Master- 
singers. As an epic poet, he was the most bril- 
liant of the pupils of Gottfried von Strassburg 
(q V.). He lived on the upper Rhine, alternatelv 
at Strassburg and Basel, and wrote volumi- 
nous! v Konrad owes much to Benoit de IMnte- 
More and Chrestien de Troyes. The more note- 
worthv of his epics are: Der Schioanritter (ed. 
by Roth, 1861, used by Wagner in the opera 
Lohengrin ) ; Die goldene Sehmiede (ed by 
Grimm, 1840) ; Der Welt Lohn (ed. by Roth, 
1843); and 40,000 verses on the Trojan War 
( Trojanerkmeg, ed. by Roth, Keller, and 
Bartmh, vol Ixxvii of the Stutigarter Litter^ 
ariaoher Verein, 1858), which, even then ineomr 
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plet^ was finiahed by an inferior poet; Bngel- 
hart und Engeltrat (ed. by Haupt, 1844; 
2d ed., 1890). Consult: K. J. Petelenz, Leben 
und Bedeutung Konrads von Wdrzhurg (Cracow, 
1881 ) ; Joseph, Konrads von Wdrzhurg Klage 
der Kunst (Strassburg, 1885) , Franz Pfeiffer, 
in Ocrmanxay vol. xii (Vienna, 1867) , Scherer, 
History of German Literature, translated by 
Conybeare, vol. i ( New York, 1906 ) ; Walther 
Leppelt, Der Tttuherungsgebrauch %n den Be- 
d^enen der Werke (Gottfrieds von Strassburg 
und Konrads von Wtlrzburg (Glatz, 1912). 

KONTA, kdn'tft, Alexander (1862- ). 

An American publicist. He was bom at Buda- 
pest, Hungary, and graduated from the College 
of ^e Pius Brothers He started a literary 
weekly in Budapest; traveled in Egypt, India, 
and Japan; came to the United States in 1887 
and there engaged in business and literary un- 
dertakings He founded the Modem Historic 
Records Association, translated and adapted 
several plays for the American stage, of which 
the best known was The Devxl; and became 
known as a frequent contributor to the Hun- 
garian- American press. In 1914 he was chair- 
man of the Primary Law Committee of New 
York. 


KONTI, kdn^td, Isidobe (1862- ) An 

American sculptor. He was bom in Vienna and 
studied there at the Imperial Academy and the 
Meistersehule of Professor Karl Kundmann A 
scholarship enabled him to continue his studies 
for two years in Rome, and he came to the 
United States in 1890, establishing himself in 
New York. He was elected to the National 
Academy in 1909 and received a gold medal at 
the St Louis Exposition in 1904. Konti became 
best known by his monumental decorative works 
in staff for tiie great American expositions His 
first work was done for the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893. For the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion (Buffalo, 1901) he executed four colossal 
groups for the Temple of Music, — ^“Heroic 
Music,” “Lyric Music,” “Sacred Music,” and 
“Dance Music”; also “The Despotic Age.” a 
very spirited piece of work. For the St. I^uis 
Exposition (1904) he modeled two grand cas- 
cade fountains, typifying the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and numerous small decorative 
groups. Other examples of his decorative work 
include: two groups, “West Indies” and “North 
and East Rivers,” for the Dewey Arch, tem- 
porarily erected in New York; the McKinley 
Memorial, Philadelphia ; and two groups for 
the International Bureau of American Repub- 
lics Building (Pan-American Union), Washing- 
ton. Of his many ideal figures, the best known 
are: “Pan and Cupid,” “Awakening of Spring,” 
“Inspiration,” “The Brook,” a fountain (1902), 
“Orpheus” (1908), “The Witch” (1910), “Young 
Mother” (1912). Konti’s work is characterized 
by refinement of conception and charming deco- 
rative qualities, the composition being go^, the 
execution spirited In 1914 he was president of 
the National Sculpture Society. 

KOHZE, kOnz See Hartbbbst. 

XOO-CHAH-BBB, k65-chlia>e. A food made 
by the Indiana about Mono Lake and other 
alkaline lakes of the western United States fr<»n 
the pupae of certain files of the family Ephy- 
dridae See Fly. 


KO(KDOO, or KUDU (African name). One 
of the larged and most numerous of African 
antelopes {Strepsioeros strepsioeros, or kudu). 
The graeral form is not so light and elegant as 


that of many of the antelcmes. The height is 
about 4 feet, and the lengtii fully 8 feet, ex- 
clusive of the tail, which is moderately long and 
terminates in a tuft like that of an ox. The 
male is furnished with great horns, nearly 4 
feet long and beautifully twisted in a wide 
spiral of two turns and a iialf, very thick at the 
base and there wrinkled and ringed. The female 
IB smaller than the male 
and hornless. The gen- 
eral color is grayish 
brown, with a narrow 
white stripe along the 
middle of the back, and 
8 or 10 similar stripes 
proceeding from it down 
the sides The koodoo 
lives in small families of 
four or five, inhabiting 
chiefly the wooded parts 
of Africa from Abyssinia 
to Cape Colony, though 
it is now nearly exter- 
minated in South Africa 
It is easily domesticated, 
and it IS one of the animals which probably man 
might with further efforts reduce his service. 
Its flesh is highly esteemed Consult: Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society of London (Lon- 
don, 1890); The Field (ib. Sept 1, 1894), 
Roosevelt and Heller, Life-Histories of African 
Game Animals (New York, 1914) For full 
description, consult the authurities mentioned 
under Antelope. 

KOOKABUBBA, kvk^h-btlr'& or kvk'&-btU/& 
See Dacelo 

KOOBDS. See Kurds. 

KOOSSO, koos'sfi (Abyssinian name), 
xoxrsso, XOSSO, or CUSSO. A medicine 
used to expel the tapeworm. It consists of the 
dried flowers and unripe fruit of Brayera 
anthelmintica, a tree which is a native of 
Abyssinia. The product reaches the market in 
the form of compressed, greenish-yellow bunches, 
with a balsamic odor and an acrid, repulsive 
taste. Koosso contains a resin (koossin or 
tfeniin), a volatile oil, and tannic acid. The 
resin is crystallizable, white or light yellow, 
soluble very sparingly in water, though freely 
in alcohol. It is the active principle of the 
drug, which yields 3 per cent of it. It is an effi- 
cient drug against the tapeworm. In ordinary 
doses it causes nausea, some abdominal pain, and 
*purging. The worm is usually discharged dead 
with the last passages. Sec Anthelmintic. 

XOOTEXAT, k5i^t4-nfl. A tributary of the 
Columbia River, rising in the Rocky Mountains 
in British Columbia (Map: Britii^ Columbia, 
E 5 ) It flows south, passing through the states 
of Montana and Idaho, and then, turning north, 
reenters British territory. It passes through 
Kootenay Lake and joins the Columbia River 
after a course of about 400 miles through a wild 
and picturesque district. Owing to the tortuous- 
nesB of its course and numerous rapids, its 
navigable importance is insignificant; steam- 
ers ply on Lake Kootenay between Kaslo and 
Lando Rich deposits of iron and other minerals 
through the region give promise of future 
industrial development, and a railroad now 
parallels the entire len^. 

XOOTENAT, or XOOTEXAI. A North 
American tribe of the Kitunahan Indian stock. 
Bee Kutenal 

XCyPBX. SeeOoPTOK. 
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KdrSNICa, ke^pa-nlk. A town of PniMi*. 

See C!openick. 

KfiPFBL, kCp'fcl. See Capito. 

KOPISCH, kd'plsh, August (1799-1853). A 
German painter and poet, born at Breslau. He 
was an art student at Prague (1816), Vienna, 
and Drc^sden (1819-22) , but an accident to bis 
right hand prevented his painting and he turned 
his attention to poetry. A protracted sojourn 
in Italy, where skill in swimming enabled him 
and Ernst Fries to discover the famous Blue 
Grotto of Capri, resulted m his translation of 
Dante’s Dxvxne Comedy (1837) and of other 
Italian selections, publish^ the following year. 
His own Oedtehte, which are distinguished by a 
delightful humor, were issued in 1836, AUerlei 
Oeiater, in 1848; Die Schloaaer und Oarten zu 
Potsdam f in 1854; and his complete works in 
five volumes, in 1856 Many of his songs are 
still sung, as, eg., Ala Noah aua dem Kaaten 
war; Wewa man betm Wetn aitzt 

KOPITAB, kf/p^-tdr, Babthotx)1l£us, 01 
Jebnej (1780-1844). A Slavic philologist of 
Slovene nationality He was bom in Garaiola 
and was educated at the German Gymnasium at 
Laibach and also at Vienna, where he soon be- 
came a member of the staff of the Imperial 
Library, and finally its curator In 1814 he was 
sent to Paris with the commission to ieco\er 
the Slavic manuscripts taken by the French in 
1809, and afterward traveled in Germany, Eng- 
land, and Italy, llis fame as a philologist rests 
on his works* OrammaUh der alaioutchen 
Sprache tn Kraxn, Kamten und Steiermark, the 
first scientific Slavic grammar (1808), an 
edition of the Olagohta Cloztanua (1836), in 
which, by adducing older forms, he attempts to 
prove the greater antiquity of the Glagolitic as 
compared with the Cyrillic alphabet, a theory 
which subsequent studies of Jagi(3 (qv.) con- 
firmed, Heaychn Oloaaographt Dtaetpulua Rua- 
aua ( 1839 ) , an edition of a Glagolitic text of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and the Prolego- 
mena Htstorica to the edition of the Texte du 
aacre, which was published under the auspices 
of Czar Nicholas 1 (Pans, 1843). Kopitar 
made many enemies among the Czechs by his 
denial of the authenticity of the Kralove-Dvor 
(Koniginhof) manuscript, and by his disap- 
proval of the Panslavist idea. A great admirer 
of Slavic folk songs, he exercised a profound 
influence on Vuk Karajitch (q.v.). A collected 
edition of his minor writings was undertaken by 
his pupil Miklosich (vol. 1 , 1857). Consult 
•lagid, Brxefwechael zwxachen Dohroieaky und 
Kopxtar (Berlin, 1885), and id., latorxxa Slavt- 
anskot Ftlologit (St. Petersburg, 1910). 

XOPP, kbp, Geobg (1837-1914) A German 
cardmal, born at Duderstadt and educated at 
Hildeshcim. He entered the priesthood in 1862 
and rose rapidly In 1881 he was appointed 
Bishop of Fulda and actively inaugurated a 
policy of friendly relations between the church 
and the state. ^ successful was the programme 
that in 1886 and 1887, after his entrance into 
the Prussian House of Lords, “peace measures” 
were passed abating the severity of the famous 
May Laws. In 1887 he was appointed Prince- 
Bisnop of Breslau, in which capaci^ he was also 
entitled to a seat in the Austrian Upper House. 
He was made a cardinal in 1893. In 1912 he 
celebrated his fiftieth anniversary as a priest 
and bis twenty-fifth as a bishop. His Hxrten- 
briefe 1887-1P12 appeared in the latter year. 

XOPP, Herman Franz Moritz (1817-92) 


A German chemist, bom at Hanau. He studied 
at Marburg and Heidelberg, was appointed in 
1853 professor of physics and chemirtry at the 
University of Giessen, and was professor of 
chemistry at Heidelberg from 1864 until his 
death. Kopp was one of the earliest investigat- 
ors in the field of physicochemistry, especially 
in regard to specific volumes. His writings in- 
clude. Oeachichte der Chemxe (7 parts, 1843- 
75); D%e Entwickedung der Chemxe xn der 
neuem Zext (2 parts, 1871-73) ; Dxe Alchimxe 
xn alterer und neuerer Zext (2 vols., 1886) 

KOPP, Joseph Eutychius (1793-1866). A 
Swiss historian, bom at Beromiinster in the 
Canton of Lucerne. He studied philology in 
Freiburg (Baden), was professor of Greek at 
the Lyceum of Lucerne from 1819 to 1841, and 
was president of the Swiss Council of Education 
from 1841 to 1845, when he retired on account 
of the opposition excited by his hostility to the 
Jesuits He devoted much labor to the study of 
the history of the Swiss Federation and is the 
foundfT of scientific invcistigation concerning 
Swiss history. It was through his careful study 
of eaily documents that the story of William 
Tell was first shown to be legendary His 
Geachxchte der exdgenoaaxachen Bundc (1845-49; 
last ed, 1882) is considered his most valuable 
work Tie also published Amtlxche Bammlung 
der altem exdgenoaaxachen Ahachxede (1839) 
Consult Lutolf, Joseph Eutychxua Kopp (Lu- 
cerne, 1868). 

K6PPEN, kSp^pen, Peter Ivanovitch (1793- 
1864). A Russian statistician and archseologist, 
liorn at Kliarkov. He was educated at the 
university of his native city, made numerous 
journeys to investigate the ethnology, arche- 
ology, and history of Russia, and, aided by the 
ancient manuscripts collected during his travels, 
he began soon after 1818 to publish the results 
of his researches in German While most of 
these are included among the memoirs of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg, of which he was a 
member, mention should he made of his Kultur- 
geachxchte Uuaalanda (1825) and his Oeachichte 
dca Wexnbauea und Weinhandela xn Ruaaland 
(1832). He IS probably best known, however, 
for his Ethnographxache Karte dea europaxachen 
Rusal anda, published (4 vols, 1851) by the 
Russian Society of Geography, and by his 
memoir on the ninth census of Russia (1856). 

KOPPEN^ Vladimir Peter (1846- ), A 

Russian-German meteorologist, bom at St 
Petersburg and educated there, at Heidelberg 
and at Leipzig After a year in the Central 
Physical Observatory at St. Petersburg, he be- 
came connected with the German Naval Observe 
atory at Hamburg, of which he was appointed 
meteorologist in 1875. In 1906 he was appointed 
f*ounselor in the German Admiralty Office. His 
writings have appeared mainly in technical jour- 
nals, especially the Meteorologxache Zextachrxft, 
of which he was editor from 1884 to 1891 . In 1891 
he was made editor of the Annalen der Hydro- 
graphic und marxtxmen Meteorologxe. His Mete- 
otologen 11. appeared in 1912. 

XOPBIU, KdFBlflilt. See Kiuraiu. 

XOP'TOS (Gk. Kmrrh, Lat. Ooptoa). The 
Greek name of the modem Kuft (better Quft), 
a town of Upper Egypt, on the right bank of the 
Nile, 27 mites north of Luxor. It is now an 
unimportant town of about 2500 inhabitants, 
but in Greek and mediieval times it was a city of 
considerable importance as the starting point of 
the caravan routes to the ports on the Red Sea 
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(Berenioe and Myos Hormos), and therefore a 
centre of the trade with Arabia, India, etc. It 
was also famous for its quarries and gold mines. 
The siege and destruction of Koptos by Diode* 
tian after a revolt in 292 aji. were followed by a 
rapid revival of the city, which for a time was 
officially called Justinianopolis. Its decline 
began when Keneh took the traffic to the Red 
Sea. Excavations conducted near Koptos by 
Flinders Petrie in the winter of 1893-94 proved 
that this was a very old town. Monuments 
from all periods of Egyptian history were found 
m the temple of the i&yphallic local god Min 
— even statues from the" prehistoric age. Con- 
sult Petrie, Koptoa (London, 1896). 

KO&AfiS, or COBA&, kd-rhs', Oer, pron, 
kg^res, Adahantios. See Cosay, Adamantios. 

KOBAN, kd'ran or kd-rSn^ (Ar. kur^dn, lec- 
tion, from Jcara^a, to read; cf. the later Heb. 
Iftkm, the written Book, ie., the Bible). The 
sacred book of the Mohammedans. The name 
was given by Mohammed himself to a single 
revelation, or a collection of revelations, and was 
afterward applied to the body of his utterances 
as gatheied together in one book, forming the 
basis for the religious, social, civil, commercial, 
military, and legal regulation of Islam. 'Bie 
Koran is also known under various other names, 
such as Furkdn (salvation), Al-Jftiaha/ (the vol- 
ume) , Al-Kviftb (the Book, in the sense of Bible) , 
Af-Dhtkr (the reminder, or the admonition). 

According to the Orthodox views, the Koran is 
coeval with God, uncreated, eternal. Its first 
transcript was written from the beginning in 
rays of light upon a gigantic tablet resting by 
the throne of the Almighty, and upon this tablet 
are also found the divine decrees relating to 
things past and future A copy of it, in a book 
bound in white silk, jewels, and gold, was 
brought down to the lowest heaven by the angel 
Gabriel, in the blissful and mysterious night of 
Al-Kadr, in the month of Ramadan. Portions 
of it were, during a space of 23 years, commu- 
nicated to Mohammed, at both Mecca and Medina, 
either by Gabriel in human shape, *Vith the 
sound of bells,” or through inspiration from the 
Holy Ghost, “in the Prophet’s breast,” or 
God Himself, “veiled and unveiled, in waking 
or in the dreams of night.” Traditions vary 
with respect to the length of the individual por- 
tions revealed at a time, between single letters, 
verses, and entire chapters (or suras). Setting 
aside the fanciful and semimystical speculations, 
there is general agreement among Mohammedans 
that the earliest revelation is represented by 
verses 1 to 6 of sura xevi, which begins with 
the words, “Bead [or “prodUum”] in the name 
of thy Lord, who has created all things.” 

At the banning of his career Mohammed did 
not make any efforts to have his utterances pre- 
served. While it is possible that he was able to 
read and wnt^ he certainly did not write any 
of the suras himself. It was only as his move- 
ment spread that the importance attached to the 
Prophet’s revelations suggested the necessity of 
giving them a more permanent form, and in the 
second part of his career, after the flight to 
Medina (^2), he appears (eystematically to have 
dictated his revelations to a scribe; and it would 
appear that he also revised the form of earlier 
utterances which had been either orally pre- 
served or written down promiscuously some 
of his zealous followers. Within a year of Mo- 
hammed’s death (632) the first attempt at a 


collection of the Prophet’s utterances was made 
W Abu-bekr. He intrusted the tadc to Zaid ibn 
l^abit, the last secretary of Mohammed. Copies 
of these utterances already existed, and it was 
from these that Zaid prepared an authoritative 
compilation to be known henceforth as the 
Koran. This volume passed, after the death of 
Abu-bekr, into the hands of Omar, and by Omar 
was intrusted to the keeping of Hafsa, one of 
the Prophet’s wives, the daughter of Omar. Dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to the text of the 
Koran still prevailed after Zaid’s edition was 
completed, and accordingly a second redaction 
was instituted in the thirtieth year of the Hejira 
by Caliph Othman, not for the sake of arran^ng 
and correcting the text, but in order to insure 
unity. This work was intrusted to four editors 
of recognized authority, of whom Zaid was one. 
With respect to the succession of the single 
chapters, 114 in number, no attempt was made 
at establishing continuiiy, but they were placed 
side by side according to their respective lengths; 
so that immediately after the introductory ex- 
ordium follows the longest chapter, and the 
others arc ranged after it in decreasing size, 
though this principle is not strictly adhered to. 
They are not numbered in the manuscripts, but 
bear distinctive, often strange-sounding, head- 
ings; as: the Cow, Congeal^ Blood, the Fig, 
the Star, the Towers, Saba, the Poets, etc., taken 
from a particular matter or person treated of 
in the respective chapters. Every chapter or 
sura begins with the introductory formula, “In 
the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate.” It is furtlier stated at the beginning 
whether the sura was revealed at Mecca or at 
Meilina. Every chapter is subdivided into 
smaller portions (Ayah, Heb. 0th, sign, letter), 
varying in the ancient copies (of Medina, Kufa, 
Basra, and Damascus, and the vulgar edition) 
between 6000 and 6036. The number of words 
in the whole book is 77,639, and an enumeration 
of the letters shows an amount of 323,015 of 
these. Other (encyclical) divisions of the book 
are into 30 ajzd and into 60 ahzdb, for the use 
of devotional readings in and out of the mosque. 
Twenty-nine suras commence with certain let- 
ters of tlie alphabet, which are supposed by 
Mohammedans to be of mystic import, but 
which are probably monograms of private col- 
lectors or authorities. 

The contents of the Koran as the basis of Mo- 
hammedanism will be considered under that 
head, while for questions more closely connected 
with authorship and chronology, consult Mo- 
nAicMED. Briefly it may be stated here that 
the chief doctrine laid down in it is the unity 
of GU>d and the existence of but one true reli- 
gion, with changeable ceremonies. As teachers 
and wamers of mankind, God, at different times, 
sent prophets to lead back to truth, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohammed being the most distin- 
guished. Both punishments for the sinner and 
rewards for the pious are depicted with great 
diffuseness and exemplified chiefly by stories 
taken from the Bible, the apocryphal writings, 
the Midrash, and pre-Tslamic history. Special 
laws and directions, admonitions to moral and 
divine virtues, more particularly to a complete 
and unconditional resimation to God’s will 
(see Islam), legends, pnncipally relating to the 
patriarchs and, almost without exception, bor- 
rowed from the Jewish writings (known to Mo- 
hammed by oral communication only, a circum- 
stance wlueh accounts for their frequent odd 
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confusion), form the bulk of the book, which 
throughout bears the most palpable traces of 
Jewish influence. Thus, of ideas and words 
taken bodilj^, with their Arabicized designations, 
from Judaism, may be mentioned: J^ur’dn = 
mikra (reading) ; furkdn (salvation) ; the in- 
troductory formula, htsmillah (in the name of 
God) ; taurdt = tdrah (book of law) ; jvnmah 
= gan dden (paradise) ; jah%nnam (hell) ; 
darasa = daraah (to search the scriptures), 
auhdt, aaht = ahdbh&th (day of rest) ; aaktnah 
(majesty of God). It is especially m the later 
suras that Mohammed, for the edification of his 
hearers, introduced (in imitation of Jewish and 
Christian preachers) stories and legends of bib- 
lical personages 

The suras may be divided into three general 
classes : those delivered during the first years of 
Mohammed's preaching in Mecca, those delivered 
during the latter part of his stay in that city, 
and those deliver^ in Medina. In the oldest 
suras Mohammed is concerned mainly with de- 
scribing the power and imity of God, the resur- 
rection and the judgment day, the blessedness 
of paradise and the tortures of hell. These sub- 
jects are elaborated in the suras of the middle 
and last period. While in the earlier ones Mo- 
hammed claims to be only a preacher sent to 
warn people, in the later ones he steps forward 
boldly with the claim of being a divinely sent 
prophet, whose utterances represent revelations 
made to him by the angel Gabriel. Tlie duties 
obligatory upon Moslems are all discussed in the 
later suras, though the formation into codes was 
reserved for the Mohammedan theologians. In- 
cidentally his polemics against his personal ene- 
mies, and especially against Judaism and Chiis- 
tianity, are introduced into the Koran, the Jews 
being accused of falsifying the Scriptures, the 
('Ihristians of running counter to the doctrine 
of the unity of God by the assumption that Jesus 
was a son of God. The discourses themselves 
are of a rambling nature, and numerous social 
customs are touched upon In this way the 
Koran becomes a mirror in which Mohammed’s 
personality is reflected with a clearness which 
leaves little to be desired It properly was 
taken as the basis for the elaboration of a Mo- 
hammedan system of theology, for there is 
scarcely any topic connected with the law upon 
which it does not touch, though never exhaust- 
ively. Its lack of system and its discursive- 
ness make the Koran hard reading, but its in- 
terest and value to the student are all the 
greater because of the assurance these very 
defects give us that we have in the Koran a 
work that is in all essential particulars authentic. 

The general tendency and aim of the Koran is 
found clearly indicated in the beginning of the 
second chapter: ‘*This is the book in which there 
is no doubt; a guidance for the pious, who be- 
lieve in the myaterxea of faith, who perform their 
prayers, give alma from what we have bestowed 
upon them, who believe in the revelation which 
we made unto thee, which was sent down to the 
prophets before thee, and who believe in the 
future life,” etc. To present that revelation 
which had come to him and which had also been 
sent down to the former prophets was Moham- 
med’s object; hence his att^pts to find out 
what had been sought by the messengers of God 
who had been before him, and to distinguish be- 
tween their original messaro and later ^ditions 
and corruptions, especially in Judaism and 
Christianity. As his knowledge of these faiths 


was extremely limited and his judgment wholly 
subjective, the Koran reveals a very arbitrary 
and vacillating attitude towards these. No less 
are certain abrogations of special passages in 
the Koran, made by the Prophet himself, due to 
the vacillating relation in which he at first stood 
to the different creeds. 

The language of the Koran has become the 
ideal of classical Arabic, and no human pen is 
supposed to be capable of producing anything 
similar — a circumstance adduced by Mohammed 
himself as a clear proof of his mission. The 
style varies considerably; in the earlier suras 
concise and bold, sublime and maiestic, impas- 
sioned, fluent, and harmonious ; in the later ones 
verbose, sententious, obscure, tame, and prosy 
There are passages of great beauty and power 
suggesting the Hebrew prophets. By means of 
the difference in style ^tween the earlier and 
later suras modem investigators have endeavored 
to form a chronological arrangement. A gen- 
eral consensus has now been arrived at, though 
questions of detail must always remain m dis- 
pute, as many of the suras are composite in 
character. A great deal depends also upon in- 
ternal evidence, which fortunately is found in 
considerable abundance. Mohammed, especially 
in the later years of his career, was in the habit 
of introducing allusions to events of the day, to 
disputations with Jews and Christians, to his 
ambitions and aims, into his discourses; and 
since, in addition to the Koran, we have the 
copious collections known as Hadith, containing 
utterances, sayings and doings, and decisions of 
Mohammed at the various periods of his career, 
it is in many cases possible to attach utterances 
in the Koran to specific occasions and thus fix 
the age of the sura in which a certain expression 
or opinion occurs, though the recent searching 
criticism of the Hadith (q.v ), especially by 
Lammens, has tended to render more uncertain 
our dependence upon this source. The Koran 
is written in prose, yet the two or more links 
of which a sentence is generally composed some- 
times rhyme with each other, a peculiarity of 
speech (called saf) used by the ancient sooth- 
sayers {kuhhdn-kOhfn) of Arabia — only that 
Mohammed used his own discretion in remodel- 
ing its form and freeing it from conventional 
fetters, and thus the rhyme of the Koran became 
an entirely distinctive rhyme. Refrains are in- 
troduced in some suras, and plays upon words 
are not disdained. 

Tlie outward reverence in which the Koran is 
held throughout Mohammedanism is exceedingly 
great. It is never held below the girdle, never 
touched without previous purification; and an 
injunction to that effect is generally found on 
tlie cover which overlaps the boards, according 
to Eastern binding. It is consulted on weighty 
matters ; sentences from it are inscribed on ban- 
ners, doors, etc. Great lavishness is also dis- 
played upon the material and the binding of the 
sacred volume. The copies for the wealthy are 
sometimes written in gold, and the covers blaze 
with gold and precious stones. 

The Koran hfw been commented upon so often 
that the names of the commentators alone would 
fill pages. The most renowned are those of 
Zamakhshari (died 639 A.H.), Beidhawi (died 
685 AU. or 716), Mahalli (died 870 An.), and 
Buyuti (died 911 AH.). The principal editions 
are those of Hinkelmann (Hamburg, 1694), 
Maracci (Padua, 1698), Flfigel (Leipzig, 1883), 
and Fracassi (Milan, 1914), besides many edi- 
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tions lof small critical value) printed in St 
Petersburg, Kazan, Teheran, Calcutta, Gawnpore, 
and Serampore, and by the many newly erected 
Indian presses. There is a chrestomathy with 
notes and vocabulary by Kallino (Leipzig, 1893). 
The first, but very imperfect, Latin version of 
the Koran was made hy Rdbertus Retensis, an 
Englishman, in 1143 (ed., Basel, 1543). The 
principal translations are those of Maracci into 
Latin (1608); Sale (Ist ed., 1734, one of the 
best translations in any language; ed. by Wherry 
with additional matter, 1881-80), Rodwell (2d 
ed., 1876; 3d ed., New York, 1009), Palmer 
(1880), and Mohammed Abdul Hakim Khan 
(London, 1005) into English; Bavary (1783), 
Garcin de Tassy (1829), Kazimirski (1840) 
into French; Megerlin (1772), Wahl (1828), 
Ullmann (1840), Grigull (1901), and Henning, 
in the R^lam Umversal-Btbliothek, into Ger- 
man; Reckendorf into Hebrew (1857); Tollens 
into Dutch (1859) ; Aquilio Fracassi into Italian 
(Milan, 1914); besides a great number of Per- 
sian, Turkish, Malay, Hindustani, and other 
translations made for the benefit of the various 
Eastern Mohammedans. The attempt to repro- 
duce the slyle and rhyme of the original was 
first made by J. von Hammer (1811) ; this was 
improved upon by A Sprenger (1861-65), Fr. 
Riickert (1888), and M. Klamroth (1890). All 
of these are in German. The Speeches and 
Table-Talk of the Prophet Mohammed, chosen 
and translate by Stanley Lane-Poole (T^ondon, 
1882), is a selection from the best that is in 
the Koran. Similar works are Murdock, Selec- 
tions from the Qorun with Introductions and 
Explanatory Notes (London, 1902), and Wollas- 
ton. The Religion of the Koran, Selections with 
an Introduction (ib., 1004). Of concordances 
to the Koran may be mentioned that of Flilgel 
(Leipzig, 1842) and the Nojon-al Forkan (Cal- 
cutta, 1811) ; La Beaume, Le Koran analyst 
(Paris, 1878), is a topical index to the French 
translations of Kazimirski and others. Tlicre 
are Koran lexicons by Penrice (London, 1873) 
and Dieterici (2d ed., Berlin, 1894) The intro- 
duction and notes to Sale’s translation contain 
material that is still of value, though in large 
measure superseded now by Ndldeke, Oeschichte 
des Korans (GOttingen, 1860 ; 2d ed. by F. 
Schwally, Erster Teil: fleber den Ursprung des 
Qorans, Leipzig, 1909) ; Weil, Historisch-kri- 
tische Evnleitung in den Koran (Bielefeld, 1844) ; 
Grimme, Mohammed, Zweiter Teil: Evnleitung 
in den Koran; System der koranischen Theologte 
(1895), Hirchfdd, Beitrage zur Erklarung des 
Korans (Leipzig, 1886) , id.. New Researches 
into the Composition and Exegesis of the Koran 
(Eng. trans, London, 1902); Tisdale, Sources 
of the QuPan (London, 1905). Consult also the 
lives of Mohammed and other works mentioned 
in the articles Mohammed and Mohammedanism. 

KOBAT, kO-rfit^ A town of Siam, the capi- 
tal and army headquarters of the Province of 
Nakawn Racha Serna, situated 165 miles north- 
east of Bangkok (Map: Siam, D 4). It is sur- 
rounded by a strong stone wall and in its vicin- 
ity are several copper mines and sugar planta- 
tions. It has a government sericiuture office 
for the improvement of silk. Pop., about 7000, 
consistliig of Burmese and natives of Laos and 
China. 

KOBBOVAH, kOr'dfi-fan^ A province of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (q.v.), situated betwemi 
the White Nile and the Province of Darfur and 
estending from long. 28* SO’ to 33* E. and from 


about Ut. 12* to 16* N. (Map: Emt, C 5). 
Area, about 130,000 square miles. The surface 
is fiat, with a few isolated hills. During the 
dry season it is mostly barren, but with the ad- 
vent of the rainy season, which usually lasts 
from June to October, it is covered with a rich 
vegetation. There are no rivers, but wells are 
abundant and generally serve both as centres 
for permanent settlements and as temporary 
camps for the nomadic tribes. The principal 
products are sesame, groundnuts, cotton, to- 
bacco, gum, and a kind of millet. The chief 
products of commerce are ostrich feathers and 
gum. Pop., est., about 600,000, chiefly Arabs 
and Nubas. There are also several pagan 
negro tribes in the southern part. About one- 
half of the population is nomadic. Capital, El- 
Obeid (q.v.) 

XOBXh., k5-r5’&, CHOSEN (Korean Kori, 
Korye, or Koryd, the local pronunciation of 
Kao-li, the Chinese name of that one of the 
three kingdoms of the peninsula which became 
paramount towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury). A» possession of Japan, mostly in penin- 
sular form, l^ing south and southeast of Man- 
churia and dividing the Sea of Japan from the 
Yellow Sea. It is bounded on the south by the 
Strait of Chosen, on the north bv the Oryoku 
(Yalu), which riMS in the Shanalin Mountains 
of Manchuria and flows southwest into the Yel- 
low Sea, and by the Toman (Tumen), which 
rises near the same place and flows northeast 
and east into the Sea of Japan. It lies between 
the parallels 34* 17’ and 43* N , and between the 
meridians 124* 38' and 130* 33' E. Chosen is 
about 600 miles in length, 135 miles in breadth, 
and has an area estimated at 84,420 square 
miles. 

From about 960 a.d. the name of the country 
was Kori, or Koryti. In 1392, when the last 
dynasty was found^ by one Li-tan, a still older 
name, ChO-sen, or ChosOn ( Chin Chao-sien, 
morning fresliness or morning calm), was re- 
vived. In 1897 it was designated as Dai Han 
by the Koreans, and continued so until the an- 
nexation with Japan in 1910, from which date 
the official name has been Chosen. 

Toxxigraphy. The northern half of the coun- 
try is very mountainous and well wooded, with 
peaks from 4000 to more than 8000 feet in height 
The main axis of elevation, which forms the 
great backbone of the peninsula, lies along the 
whole eastern seaboard The southern half is 
somewhat monotonous, the ridges and spurs 
thrown out by the main axis dwindling in height 
as they approach the west and south coasts. 
Near lat 37* a long chain runs southwest, end- 
ing in Hanra-san, an extinct volcano (6700 
feet) on the island of Quelpaert. From the main 
axis the surface falls off abruptly to the east. 
Towards the west the hills are almost destitute 
of trees and are scarred with gullies which open 
out into wide, monotonous, but fertile plains. 

Owmg to the narrowness of the country, there 
are no great rivers. The most important are 
(1) the Anmok (or Apnok), better known as 
the Yalu, but renamed Oryoku b^ the Japanese, 
which rises in the Pei-shim (Paik-tu-san, white 
bead mountain), an extinct volcano, 8900 feet 
in height, in lat. 41* 59' N., and flows southwest 
into &e Yellow Sea, forming in its course the 
northwest boundary of the country. It is navi- 
gable by seagoing junks for 30 miles from its 
month and by boats as far as Wi-w5n, 146 miles 
more. (2) The Daido (Korean Tai-dong) in 
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Hdan Province, which is navigable boats for 
75 miles, as far as the important city of Heijo 
(Ping-yang) (173,273 inhabitants). (3) The 
Kan (Han), on which the capital is situated, 
which rises at a point only 30 miles from the 
Sea of Japan and flows westward to the Yellow 
Sea. A fleet of small steamers plies on it be- 
tween Jinsen (Chemulpo), at its mouth, and 
the capital (55 or 60 miles), and boats ascend 
smne ^ or 00 miles farther. (4) The Rokuto 
(Nak-dong), which flows from north to south 
through &e provinces of KeishO, and empties 
into the Korean Strait near Fusan (q.v.) It is 
navigable for 140 miles by vessels drawing not 
more than 4% feet (6) The Mok-po (now 
Eisen), a small nver which flows through the 
fertile Province of Zenla, and enters the sea at 
the open port of the same name in lat 34® 47' 

N. and long 126® 15' E The only Korean river 
which flows into the Sea of Japan is the Toman 
(Tumen) The coast line measures 1740 miles. 

On the east the shores are steep and almost un- 
broken by estuaries or harbors Oensan and 
Pori Lazareif are the best, not only on this coast, 
but in Chosen There are few islands on the 
east coast, but on the west and soutli the coasts 
are fringed with innumerable clusters, the larg- 
est of which are Quclpaert (Saishuto), off the 
south coast, and Kang-hwa, famous in Korean 
history, in the mouth of the Kan (Han) River 
The best harbor on the south coast is that of 
Fusan (or in Korean Pusan). On the cast 
coast the tides seldom rise more than a few feet, 
but on the west and south they are stiong and 
dangerous, rising frequently to 35 feet, and re- 
ceding with great rauidity, leaving great mud 
banks on which vessels are sometimes left high 
and dry 

Climate. On the whole the climate of Chosen 
is salubrious It greatly resembles that of the 
opposite coast of China This is especially true 
of the central and northern parts, where the 
winters are severe and the rivers freeze over. 
Snow covers the country from the middle of 
December until the end of February In the 
south the skies are generally bright, and the 
early winter is as delightful as in Japan. The 
middle and late summer is rainy and hot The 
temperature ranges fn»m 5® F in winter to 90® 

F. in July, with a summer average of about 75® 

F. The average annual rainfall is 36 inches, 
the average of the rainy season (June to Sep- 
tember) & inches 

Flora. The flora is not extensive, nor is it 
brilliant in color. Azaleas, rhododendrons, clem- 
atis, and Ampelopsts veitchit are found every- 
where Much timber is grown in the northern 
mountains, and there is a large lumbering indus- 
try There are several species of pine, lir, oak, 
and maple The lime ash, birch, mountain ash, 
dryandra (or wood-oil tree), willow, hornbeam, 
and bamboo are common to Chosen, Manchuria, 
and north China, and the Brouaaonettxa papyri- 
fera, or paper mulberry, is much cultivated The 
fruits include the plum, peach, apple, pear, etc., 
of the Chinese varieties. Ginseng {Aralia qutn- 
quefoUa) is a government monopoly, and large 
fields of it are grown. 

Fauna. The animals include the tiger, 
leopard, bear, antelope, and several species of 
deer, fox, badger, tiger cat, squirrel, beaver, otter, 
marten, and sable, a variety of the Manchurian 
wolf is found in the north. Among birds are 
the black eagle, peregrine, hawk, kite, ^et, 
crane, kestrel, the white and the pin ibii^ heron. 


crow, magpie, kingfisher, wood lark, oriole, 
thrush, and cuckoo, pheasant, goose, tMl, mal- 
lard, mandarin duck, and turkey buzzard. The 
native horse is no bigger than a Shetland pony, 
while the ox is of immense size. 

Qeology and Mineral Besources. Little is 
known of the g^lagy of the country In general 
it may be stated t£it overlying the fundamental 
rocks — gneiss, crystalline and other schists, crys- 
talline limestone, quartzite, etc. — ^are found 
strata of Cambrian and Carboniferous age, the 
repositories of the metallic ores of the country. 
The prevailing rocks are sandstone, slate, lime- 
stone, homstone, and conglomerates, and among 
the intrusive eruptive rocks, granite, porphyries, 
gabbro, diorite, diabase, etc, best exemplified in 
the Heian provinces Mesozoic rocks are found 
in the Province of Kokai, and the Tertiary 
formations, which are of little extent, but which 
contain considerable lignitic coal, in the hill 
country around Weijo (Ping-yang) and in the 
Kankyd provinces. Basaltic lavas forming table- 
lands occur in several places, but the Itest ex- 
ample 18 in the Province of Kdgen. 

Gold has long been obtained from the sands of 
the northern rivers, but it is only in recent years 
that the exploitation of the auriferous rocks has 
begun The Japanese are making great efforts 
to develop the mines of the peninsula After the 
annexation an official investigation was begun 
(April, 1911), which will eventually cover the 
entire country. Special inducements are offered 
to engage in the industry. Uniform mining laws 
and regulations were introduced in September, 
1906, mining machinery was exempt^ from 
import duty, and in 1908 the ex|)ort duties were 
removed from mining products In 1912 the 
value of gold mined was $4,689,285, silver $16,- 
000, copper $1531, iron $155,221, graphite $82,- 
309, and coal $166,522 On Jan 1, 1912, 801 
mining concessions had been granted to different 
nationalities in mining proper and placer min- 
ing, of which there were 383 Japanese con- 
cessions and 324 Korean The property of the 
United States concessionaires at Uhnsan (Won- 
san) covers over 800 square miles Gkiod anthra- 
cite coal has been found, and coal is mmed near 
lleijo (Pmg-yang). Foreign concessions are 
located mainly in the provinces of KOgen, Heian, 
and Kanky5. 

Fizheries. The seas surrounding the penin- 
sula teem with fish, and fishing m an important 
industry Salmon, cod, the delicate much- 
esteemed tai, haddock, halibut, whiting, ribbon 
fish, herrings, sardines, are among the vaiieties 
mort frequently found. Sharks abound on the 
coast, and in the Sea of Japan blackfish and 
whales are plentiful Whale fishing is carried 
on by Japanese; before the Russo-Japanese War 
Russians also took part in this industry, but 
their whaling fleet was seized by the Japanese 
and the concession was granted to a Japanese 
company. Whale meat is an article of food and 
IS expo^ in the markets for sale. In 1911 the 
Japanese introduced new fidiery laws and regu- 
lations, by which the pursuit of fishing was 
guaranteed to the natives, Japanese fishermen 
were encouraged to emigrate, fiiffi were protected, 
and the industry in general was put on a firm 
basis Indiscriminate catching was forbidden, 
also poaching and the use of trawlers Financial 
aid is given by the central and provincial gov- 
ernments and the Imperial donation funds. 
Japanese and Koreans are put on an equality in 
rights. In 1911 there were 11,111 applications 
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for Ashing permits received, and 8240 were 
granted. A total of 07,734 yen was appropriated 
by the government. The total number of Japa- 
nese boats, Jan. 1, 1912, was 6029, with 20,723 
Ashermen and a value of catch of 4,714,562 yen. 
Of Korean boats there were 10,833, with 118,920 
Ashermen and a value of catch of 4,320,883 yen, 
making a total value of marine products (in- 
cluding the Japanese whaling industry, 418,300 
yen) of 9,450,000 yen. During 1911 a popula- 
tion of 9236 Japanese Ashermen, in 62 villages, 
were encouraged to come to Chosen. The Chosen 
Marine Products Association, with its govern^ 
ment subsidy (40,000 yen annually), rights, and 
regulations, is open to both races 
Agricnltare. The soil of Chosen is very fer- 
tile, especially in the southern and southwestern 
provinces. Rice is the most valuable crop. The 
yield is usually large. Periotls of drought, how- 
ever, arc frequent, and scant rainfall brings 
famine. The other agricultural proclucts are 
barley, millet, and oats in the north, and in the 
south wlieat, maize, beans, toliacco, cotton, hemp, 
and S€*8ame Sweet potat^s, the taro, cabbages, 
turnips, and other vegetables are also grown 
extensively, and form, with nee and the hardier 
grains, the chief articles of diet. Milk, butter, 
and cbet^e are practically unknown to the na- 
tives, and until recent years no attention was 
given to cattle raising In 1912 the rice crop 
was 44,348,100 bushels, a decrease of 4,136,000 
bushels from 1911 because of severe Aoods. A 
superior Japanese rice has been introduced with 
success. It is estimated that there are 1,280,000 
acres available for cotton culture There is a 
revival in the cultivation of ginseng, which is 
highly prized by the Koreans for its supposed 
m^icinal qualities In 1913 the crop was 352,- 
016 pounds, valued at $40 86 a pound for the 
best quality. In 1912, 150,000 bushels of silk 
were produced. Other crops in 1912 were beans, 
16,727,300 bushels; millet, 22,329,000 bushels, 
barley, 20,075,800 bushels, wheat, 4,851,800 
bushels; turnips, 1,078,254,000 pounds, pota- 
toes, 255.001,200 pounds, cabbages, 516,504,000 
pounds, cucumliers, 116,534,200 pounds. Since 
the protectorate the Japanese have instructed 
and encouraged the Koreans and immigrants in 
the use of improved methods of agriculture by es- 
tablishing m^el farms, cotton-planting stations, 
a horticultural garden, seedling stations, and 
116 sericulture training stations. Modem ma- 
chinery is introduced and explained trained 
lecturers Irrigation is receiving much attention 
In 1911, 12.4 per cent of the entire peninsula 
was cultivated land. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
total arable area was still waste land. By the 
Law of 1907 these unused lands will be rented 
or given to any Japanese, Korean, or foreigner 
who will utilize them. Live stock has been im- 
proved with choice breeds imported from Japan 
Cattle raising is becoming an important indus- 
try. Government help is offered in all the agri- 
cidtural pursuits, with favorable inducements to 
natives and immigrants. Afforestation is al- 
ready bringing results April 3 is celebrated 
every year as arbor day. 

IDuiiifactiiTeB. Since the Japanese occupa- 
tion the manufactures of Chosen are being grad- 
ually developed. Paper making is the chief in- 
dustry of the native Korean. Then come mat 
weaving, woodwork, bamboo screens, and hats. 
The Law of January, 1911, demands official per- 
mission to engage in industrv. Since the law 
has been in force, up to ACarch, 1912, there was 


a total registration of 47 new corporations wHh 
19 branch offices and a combined capital of 
24,978,500 yen. These include 2 agricultural, 17 
commerce, 11 industrial, 9 gas and electric, 6 
transportation, and 1 mining company, llie 
government is encouraging various industries by 
pecuniary assistance and often gives the neces- 
sary machines and implements Among these are 
weaving, dyeing, and bamboo work, rope, paper, 
and pottery manufacture, and spinning. An at- 
tempt IS being made to recover the hcanp-tissue 
industry Markets are very important in Ko- 
rean daily life, for there the natives buy almost 
all of their food, clothing, and cattle. By Jan. 
1, 1912, there was a total of 1084 markets, 
handling agricultural, marine, and textile prod- 
ucts, live stock, and miscellaneous articles. 
Transactions amounted to 66,182,644 yen. Jap- 
anese weights and measures are used. 

Communication. Before the annexation road 
making had received no attention in Chosen, and 
travelers were unanimous in denouncing the 
highways. Native Koreans traveled chieAy on 
horseback or in sedan chairs Commodities were 
transported almost wholly by porters, pack 
hoises, and oxen. Wheeled vehicles were prac- 
tically unknown except in the open ports The 
rivers, however, were and still are much used. 
(See Topography,) The Japanese have appro- 
priated $4,980,000 to extend over Ave years, be- 
ginning with 1911, for the improvement of roads 
and highways. This includes the most important 
roads m Chosen. At the capital, Keijo (Seoul), 
paved and macadamized thoroughfares are now 
lieing constructed, to replace the former miser- 
able and unsanitary lanes. Tlie estimated cost 
is $6,474,000. The Arst railway in the country 
w^as from Jinsen (Chemulpo) to Keijo (Seoul), 
a distance of 26 miles. It now forms a branch 
of the Fusan-Keijo line (287 miles), which was 
completed in 1905 and nationalized in 1906 The 
line from Keijo to Shin-gisbu (Shin-wiju), at 
the mouth of the Oryoku (Yalu), 300 miles, was 
completed in April, 1905. Another line, 130 
miles long, runs from Keijo to Gensan (Won- 
san), the principal port on tlic cast coast The 
total railway mileage in 1913 was 914 miles, 
with 4,399,022 passengers carried. Chosen rail- 
ways connect with the Russian (Siberian) and 
Chinese lines. Triweekly train service was es- 
tablishcHl (February, 1912) between KeijO and 
Changchun, Manchuria, a distance of 673 miles, 
and connecting at Changchun with the Trans- 
Siberian syst^. It is now possible to travel 
from Keijo to Moscow in 10 days, to Berlin in 
11^, and to Paris in 12^ days. This line car- 
ries modern trains and Arst class onlv. From 
Keijo to Peking now takes only 2% days Keij5 
has a street railway, which runs in three direc- 
tions to a total of nine miles outside the capital. 
In 1913 there were 3785 miles of telegraph, 
which connect with the Japanese and Chinese 
systems. Telephone service is established in 
Keijo and Jinsen. Post offices in 1913 numbered 
485. There is efficient steamer and ferry con- 
nection between Chosen and Japan. 

Commerce. Until the opening of the treaty 
ports Korean trade was almost exclusively with 
China, and carried on chieAy at the Korean Gate 
in Manchuria, where the tribute-bearing mission 
to Peking passed through Fung-hwang Ch’ing. 
Seaports now open to trade are Chinampo, Che- 
mulpo, Fusan (Pusan), Gensan (Wonsan), Jdshin 
(Syong-jin), Kunsan, Mokpo, Seishin (Oyong- 
jin), and Taiko. BleijO and Heijo (Ping-yang) 
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are aleo considered open. Masan (Masampo) 
was closed to commerce, Jan 1, 1911, except to 
ships that touch at Japan or Japanese posses- 
sions. Most important of the treaty poi^ are 
Fusan, which leads in exports, and Jinsen, lead- 
ing in imports, and situated on the wi^st coast 
26 miles by rail from KeijO. In 1912 the trade 
of Chosen with the world was as follows: 



Imports trom, 
1912 

Exports to, 
1912 

Belgium 

$103,936 

$923 

China 

3,501,805 

2,020,900 

France 

44,347 

1,1.32 

Germany 

792,695 

2,782 

Japan 

20,290,494 

7,653,760 

Russia in Asia 

30,443 

020,224 

Umted Kingdom 

4,879,180 

98.475 

ITmted States 

3,217,094 

47,485 

All others 

551,493 

4,984 

Total 

$33,423,493 

$10,450,837 


The total tiade of Chosen in 1912 was $43,- 
874,330, as compared with $11,013,334 m 1901. 
In 1913 the imports weie $35,932,000 and the 
exports $15,288,000 Chief impoits are cotton 
goods, iron ore and waies, liquors, machinery, 
fruit and nuts, kerosene, salt, sugar, matches, 
flour, paper, and tobacco, chief exports, iiee, 
beans, cotton, hides, marine products, live 
stock, gold, iron, ginseng, timlx^r and planks. 
Trade with the United States consists mainly 
in flour, iron and steel goods, kerosene, ma- 
chinery, and meats. Imports from the Unitcoi 
Kingdom are mainly cotton goods and me- 
tallic articles, from Germany, aniline dves, ma- 
chinery, and vehicles Korean cattle and rice 
are shipped to Vladivostok In 1912 the move- 
ments of specie and bullion were ex))ort8, 
$5,041,867, imports, $733,760. Customs re- 
ceipts for 1912 amounted to $2,523,433, of 
which the export duties furnished .$210 772, 
import duties $2,218,818, tonnage dues $46,092, 
other sources $47,151. In the same year 6052 
ships entered the open pcirts, with 3,798,950 net 
tonnage Japanese ships numbere<l 6001 of 
3.688,841 tons, British 22 of 68,337, and German 
11 ships of 38,252 tons A consulate general is 
maintained at Keip") by Belgium, China, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Bussia, and the Unitc»d 
States. In addition the British have a consulate 
at Jinsen; the Chinese, at Jinsen, Fusan, Chi- 
nampo, Gensan, and Shin-gishu; and the Rus- 
sians, at Jinsen, Masan, and a consulate agency 
at Gensan. 

Banks. The Bank of Chosen was established 
in 1909. It o|>erates as a centra] Imnk and a 
government institution and has an authorized 
coital of 10,000,000 yen ($4,980,000). The head 
oflace is in KeijO, with 14 branch oflices else- 
where, including one in Osaka, Japan, and 
another in Antung, China. There are also many 
agricultural and industrial banks, mainly to 
furnish loans In 1911 there were 5 Japanese 
banks, with 16 branch oflices and a paid-up 
capital of 16,300,000 yen; 3 Korean banks, with 
7 Wneh offices and a paid-up capital of 1,122,- 
813 yen. The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation an^ the Russo-Korean Bank are 
represented at Keij5. The growth in postal 
savings has been very rapid; in 1912 there were 
338,176 depositors and deposits of $2,406,924. 
An interesting institution is the Orient Develop- 
ment Company, which received a loan from Fans 
in 1912 of ^0,000,000 yen. This corporation was 


established to further industries in Chosen and 
encourage immigration from Japan. It was 
founded in 1908, with an authorized capital of 
30,000,000 yen. 

Gtovemment. Chosen is a possession of Japan. 
Until Jan. 7, 1895, it paid tribute, at least in 
theory, to China, and its kings always received 
investiture from the Chinese emperors. The 
government was based on that of China and 
consisted of a Grand Council of 3 ministers, and 
6 boards, each with its owm president and staff 
of officials, all appointed after examination In 
1895 the government was remodeled, the 6 
boards, the examinations, and the privileges of 
tiie aristocracy were abolislied, and a Grand 
Coum*il of State was instituted, consisting of 
the 10 members of the cabinet and 5 councilors 
to discuss resolutions for the King to sign. 

Since the annexation in 1910 Chosen has been 
administered through the Government-General 
and its aiiiliatiHl offices The staff of the Govern- 
ment-General consists of the Secretariat and the 
departments of General Affairs, Home Affairs, 
Finance. Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry, 
and Judicial Affiliated to the Government- 
Geiicial aie offices such as the Central Council, 
Old Usage Invcbtigation Bureau, local govern- 
ments, the lawr and police courts, prisons, rail- 
w ay, land investigation, customs, etc. The 
Central Council is chosen mainly from Koicans 
of ability and reputation, as a sort of consulting 
body to the Government-General. 

As regjirds local government, in 1911 there 
wore 12 prefectures in the 13 provinces, divided 
into 317 districts and 4351 villages The lowest 
adminibtiative division, as with China, is the 
village headman, then come the district and 
prefectural magistrates Japanese clerks {Han- 
nm rank) of ability and experience arc attached 
to the district magistrates as advisers and to 
tram and guide the native cleiks The local 
administrations are being emouraged to manage 
themselves as much as possible, but financial help 
and advice aie still furnished by the Govern- 
ment-General, as many of the localities are not 
self-supporting as yet 

The estimate revenue of Chosen for the fiscal 
year 1913 w'as placed at $26,116,220 Of this 
amount, $13,312,701 w^as derived from the or- 
dinary revenue sources, $380,142, the balance 
from the previous >ear; loans, $6,273,077, and 
$6,150,300 transferred to Chosen from the Im- 
perial Japanese government The increase in 
revenue over 1912 was $1,957,440 A total of 
$12,433,377 w^as necessary in assistance, as 
Chomm is not yet self-supporting because of the 
heavy outlay at present for the army garrison, 
the civil police and judicial departments, the 
railways, posts, harbors, roads, education, etc 
Total expenditure for 1913 amounted to 
$26,116,220. Out of this sum $155,120 was 
estimated for communications, $716,857 for 
railways. $76,530 for the encouragement of in- 
dustrv, $310,290 for land investigation, and 
$88,503 for the Keijo water works. The present 
Korean coinage is divided into 5-8en nickel 
pieces and 20-8en and 50-Ben silver pieces, similar 
in appearance to the Japanese coins of the same 
value, but with Korean emblems. The paper 
money in circulation is furnished by the Japa- 
nese Bank of Chosen. Over 40 per cent of the 
bank notes, Jan 1, 1912, were of 1-yen denomina- 
tion, in number 10,501,700. A bank note of 
small amount best fits the needs of the average 
Korean. At the end of 1912 the rate of inter^ 
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for bank deposits was raised from 4.2 to 5.4 per 
cent, in order to encourage the Koreans to save. 

Law. On March 18, 1012, the Japanese civil 
code, commercial code, code of civil procedure, 
bankruptcy, and other laws were applied in their 
entirety to Chosen. A complete reorganization 
of the courts was likewise effected. For the 
time being, the ancient customary or common 
law remamed where both parties were Koreans, 
but on April 1, 1912, the criminal code of Japan, 
the code of criminal procedure, and all kindred 
laws were extended over Chosen, and the ancient 
Korean criminal laws repealed. On Jan 1, 1912, 
there were 1 supreme court, 3 appeal courts, 8 
local courts with 12 branch court^ and 68 dis- 
trict courts in Chosen. 

Population. The official estimate of the popu- 
lation, January, 1913, was given as 14,827,101. 
Of this number, 14,566,783 were Koreans, 
243,729 Japanese, 12,107 Chinese, and 989 of 
other nationalities, including 573 Americans, 
189 British, 100 French, 49 Germans, and 26 
Russians The Japanese are emigrating rapidly 
to Chosen, but correspondingly a large number 
of Koreans are leaving the peninsula and set- 
tling in the neighboring Russian and Chinese 
territories The distribution of the population 
by provinces is given below, together with the 
present official Japanese titles of the provinces 
and the corresponding Korean terms, of which 
there are many versions: 


m 1775, through books sent by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries at Peking. In 1836 French missionaries 
made several thousand converts, but a persecu- 
tion broke out, and in 1866 nine priests were ex- 
ecuted at the capital. Chosen’s efforts in the 
middle nineteenth century to remain the Hermit 
Kingdom were seconded by the interdiction of 
Christianity. Freedom of religion was finally 
guaranteed by treaties with foreign powers. 

The present government allows complete reli- 
gious liberty and does not interfere except with 
^ts not purely religious. There are to-day 
some 13 denominations of Christianity, including 
the French Roman Catholic, the Russian Ortho- 
dox, and various Protestant denominations. The 
Y. M. C. A. at KeijO, established 1907, receives 
an annuity of 10,000 yen from the government. 
On Jan. 1, 1912, there were 2102 Christian 
churches and halls, with 207 foreign mission- 
aries, 2311 native assistants, and 281,946 Chris- 
tian converts. In no other Asiatic country has 
there been so general an acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, a grov^h so rapid, or an influence so 
powerful on the national life. The Japanese are 
interested mainly in the revival of Buddhism and 
the introduction of Shintoism. Temples and 
siinnes, Jan. 1, 1912, numbered 215, with 208 
preachers and 90,370 converts, of whom 46,707 
were Japanese and the rest Koreans. The total 
adherents of Buddhism and Confucianism can- 
not be given with accuracy. Religious disputes 


THM rBIBTmmS PBOYINCaS 

POPULATIOK 1912 

Japtmeae 

Korean 

Korean 

Japanese 

Chmeee 

Others 

Total 

1 Keiki 

Kirens-kem 

1.449.344 

64.623 

4,011 

374 

1.518,352 

2 North Chiuei 

North Chune-oheng 

392.653 

3.578 

148 

17 

596.396 

3 South Chuacn 

South Chung-cheng 

912.893 

10.185 

842 

42 

923,962 

4 North Zenla 

North Chyen-la 

968.929 

10.375 

414 

37 

979,755 

6 South Zenla 

South Chycn-la 

1.640.815 

12.630 

226 

44 

1.653.715 

6 North Keuhd 

North Kyeng-eyeng 

1.657.448 

12.100 

178 

39 

1,669.775 

7 South Keiflbd 

South Kyeng-flsreng 

1.454.870 

50,562 

316 

51 

1,505.799 

8 Kdluu 

Hwan^hai 

1.010.782 

5.139 

431 

59 

1.016,411 

0 South Hflian 

South JPyong-an 

914.409 

14.098 

1.116 

89 

929.772 

10 North Heian 

Ncuth IVong-an 

999.022 

6.851 

3,183 

142 

1.009.198 

11 Kfisen 

Kang-won 

850.110 

2,968 

45 

12 

853,135 

12 South KankyO 

South Ham-kyeng 

945,046 

9.224 

571 

50 

954.891 

18 North KankyO 

North Ham-kyeng 

435.995 

8,346 

356 

11 

444,708 


Total. 

13.832.376 

210,689 

11,837 

967 



Some of the most important towns, with their 
populations as estimated for 1911 aie Seoul, 
223,381. Fusan, 72,947; Kwangju, 42.910; Ping- 
yang, 39,769, Hais> dug, 38,025, Taiden, 32,822 f 
Taiku, 31,140 Chemulpo, 26,187, Wonsan, 20,- 
093, Chiugnampo, 17,546; Luju, 17,391. 

Beligioii. Buddhism entered the country at 
an early period, and Confucianism soon followed 
From Chosen Buddhism spread to Japan, where 
it took firm root It was a great power in 
Chosen for over 1000 years. At present the 
native Buddhism is anec^ir worship, mixed up 
with astrology and with the worship of goblins 
and spirits. Its present influence over the people 
is small, and it is favored mainly by the women. 
The average Korean believes more in supersti- 
tion than religion, while the higher classes favor 
ancestor worship and Confucianism. In the past 
on in Chosen almost invariably has been 
as a cloak for political purposes, not ex- 
cluding Christianity. There are many different 
forms of beliefs, including Shamanism, animism, 
feti^ism, and nature worship One form of 
rdigion worships the Tan-gun, the first Korean 
King of legen^ry history. Christianity came 


are being amicably settled. The authorities are 
endeavoring to save the old temples and shrines 
from ruin. Church property as such is not sub- 
ject to taxation 

Education. Under the old rdgime education 
was universally neglected, and not until 1894-95 
was a concerted effort made to establish a 
responsible school system. The present Govern- 
ment-General has made a painstaking study of 
Chosen’s needs in education. As a result, the 
school i^stem to-day is divided into three 
classes — common, industrial, and special The 
common school aims at knowledge necessary for 
dail^ life and for the awakening of national 
patriotism. In this branch the basis for the 
Koreans still is the Chinese classics, with as 
much knowledge as is possible of Japan and 
Japanese. Industrial education aims at the 
ma!^ry of some technical trade or handicraft. 
The special class of schools includes the higher 
arts and sciences, together with law, medicine, 
agriculture, etc., and training in the special 
needs of Chosen. Girls are educated on an en- 
tire equality with boys. Statistics, up to March 
31, 1912, are as foUows: 
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Sehools maintained solely for Japanese stu- 
dents numbered (March, 1012) 195, with 732 
instructors and 21,287 students. The Koreans 
are very fond of private schools; these num- 
bered 1721. There are 677 religious schools, 
conducted wholly or m part by foreign mission- 
aries. Old-fashioned schools, such as give in- 
struction to boys only, and solely in classics and 
ethics, are still numerous The authorities are 
dealing as sympathetically as possible with 
these, so as not to offend the people, and worthy 
literati of the old type are frequently engaged 
as instructors The scheme of education ad- 
vocated W the Government-General retains 
much of Korean systems, such as the study of 


folklore and mythology may be seen from (bale’s 
article on ^‘Korean ^iefs,’’ in Folk-Lore (Lon- 
don, 1900), Allen, Korean Tales, and Amous, 
Koreas: Marchen und Legends (Leipzig, 1893) 
The eictensive ethnological collections from 
Chosen in tiie United States National Museum 
at Washington have been described by Dr. 
Hough in the Report for 1891, while the Amcri- 
can Anthropologtsi (Washington) for the same 
year contains an article by l^khill, "Notes on 
Some of the Laws, Customs, and Superstitions 
of Korea.” The very interesting games of the 
country have been made the subject of a valuable 
special monograph by Stewart Culin, Korean 
Games, with Notes on the Corresponding Games 


■CBOOU 

No of 
eohoola 

1 

No of 
OlaMBS 

* 1 

iNSraUCTOBB 

Students 

Graduates 

Japanese 

Koreans 

Total 

Common 

306 

■■ 

370 

888 

1,268 

32,385 

3,150 

Industrial 

10 


82 

32 

114 

1,005 

374 

Special 


■i 

50 

19 

60 

1 

1,000 

845 


Chinese classics, writing, and the Confucian 
ethics; these, however, are supplemented and 
strengthened by a knowledge of history, lan- 
guages, other literatures, especially Japanese, 
and industrial and scientiAc training The 
educational system of Chosen is being i^estern- 
ized as much as possible The Imperial Rescript 
of Jan. 6, 1912, given to the schools of Japan, 
has been extended to Chosen and is read on 
certain days. In this document the Emperor 
exhorts the students towards filial piety, affec- 
tion between brothers and sisters, husbands and 
wives, fidelity to friends, modesty of demeanor, 
pursuit of learning, cultivation of the arts, 
loyalty to the Empire, and respect for the laws. 

Army. See under Japan 

Ethnology. The position of Chosen betwe^ 
China and Japan makes its population of special 
interest to the ethnologist and accounts in part 
for their mixed racial character. Native tra- 
ditions speak of two primitive races, the Sienpi 
and the Sanhan — one Mongoloid, the other per- 
haps more Aino-like — ^who by the dawn of the 
Christian era had been subjected by and had 
merged with the so-called Kaon, or Kaoli, the 
ruling people, from whom the country has been 
named Some anthropologists hold that the 
Koreans were of more positive Asiatic type than 
the Japanese, but had sprung from the same 
stock, as the ancestors of the latter. ()thers 
group Japanese and Koreans together, believing 
that the Koreans are intermediate between the 
continental and insular Mongoloid peoples. Still 
others regard them as a mixed race from Tungus, 
Indonesian, and Japanese elements. are 

somewhat taller and more robust, with much 
lighter complexion and far more regular features 
than the average Mongol. In Chosen three 
marked types may be recognized : Korean- 
Manchu (nearer the European than is the real 
Mongolic) in the north and centre, Malayo- 
Mongolic in the south, and Aino (traces more 
or less) in the east towards Japan. Some have 
sought a Caucasian (white) element in the 
Koreans, but, unless the Amo represent a sort 
of proto-Caucasian stock of great antiquity Jn 
east Asia, this theory is very weak in evidence. 
Physically and otherwise the Koreans seem 
closely related to the people of the Loochoo 
Islands. The extent and charaeter of Korean 


of China and Japan (Philadelphia, 1895). Ko- 
rean civilization undoubtedly owes much to 
China. Chosen, besides possessing indigenous 
culture element, perceptible in mythology, so- 
cial phenomena, medicine, folk literature, art, 
etc , has preserved a number of proto-Sinitic 
characters in an older form than is discoverable 
in either China or Japan. The Chinese elements 
in Korean life, also, are more Chinese than in 
China. Both upon China and Japan, in the 
matter of pottery especially. Chosen has exer- 
cised considerable influence, and Chinese recog- 
nition of the ceramic art of the Koreans finds 
expression in poetry of the Ming dynasty. 

History. The bi^nnings of Korean history 
are associated with Ki-tse (qv,), who is said to 
have founded a nation here some time after 
1122 Bc. In 108 BC the country was annexed 
to the Chinese Empire. Boon after the Christian 
era, it was divided among three petty principali- 
ties called the San Han About 960 one of 
them, called Kori or Koryft, became paramount 
and maintained its independence during a bril- 
liant period of progress. In 1392, however, a 
palace revolution took place, which resulted in 
the overthrow of Buddhism, the banishing of the 
priests, and the establishment of the recent and 
fast dynasty. In 1592 Hideyoshi (q.v.), the 
Japanese Regent, sent a large invading army 
into Chosen as a first step to the conquest of 
China. His armies overran the country as far 
north as Heijo (Ping-yang) and Gensan (Won- 
san), but on the arrival of Chinese assistance 
Hidevo^i's troops were gradually driven south- 
ward* and in 1597 they were reeled. In 1627 
the Manchus appeared and placed the country 
under vassalage, and from that date until 1894 
a tribute-bearing mission annually visited Pe- 
king In 1864 the King died without having 
named a successor. Yi-Hyong, then a child of 
12, was chosen, and his father appointed Tai 
Wen Kun as Regent. For nine years he ruled 
>vith a rod of iron, persecuted the Christians 
(leading to a French expedition in 1866, which 
accomplished nothinjf), and ri^rouste enforced 
the policy of exclusiveness and the doctrine of 
"Korea for the Koreans.” In 1871 a United 
States expedition, sent to inquire into the fate 
of a shipwrecked crew, was equally fruitiess. It 
fell to the lot of the Japanese to be the first to 
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make a tnsaty of friendship and intercourse 
with Chosen. In 1876 they formally recognized 
the independence of Chosen, and in return the 
port of Fusan was opened to their trade, as 
were Gensan in 1880 and Jinsen (Chemulpo) in 
1881. In 1882 Conunodore Shufeldt secured a 
treaty of friendship between the United States 
and Korea. This was followed in 1883 by trea* 
ties with Great Britain and Germany, in 1884 
with Italy and Russia, in 1886 with France, in 
1892 with Austria, and in 1897 with China. 
Meanwhile there was much conflict in Korea 
between tlie Conserratives and the Civilization 
party, but the latter triumphed. Independence 
was brought about by the Chino- Japanese War 
in 1894-95, the ostensible cause of which lay in 
Japan's efforts to secure reforms in Chosen and 
thus eliminate hostile IHiinese influence. Both 
nations sent troops to help Chosen overcome the 
Tong-hak rebellion, and friction between the two 
powers was tlius made inevitable. Active hostile 
operations were at once begun by Japan in 
Chosen, though war was not declared until Aug. 
1, 1894. Following the decisive victory of 
Japan, the Korean King declared his independ- 
ence (Jan. 8, 1895), and the Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki confirmed this. There remained after 
the war a powerful party, headed by the Queen, 
inimical to Japanese influence. In October, 
1895, a popular tumult, engineered by the 
Japanese authorities, broke out at Keijd 
(Seoul), and a mob invaded the palace and 
murdered ,the Queen. The King sought refuge 
in the Russian Embassy. For about two years 
the Russian influence was in the ascendancy, 
but in April, 1898, the contending powers en- 
tered into an agreement recognizing the in- 
dependence of Chosen and pledging themselves 
to abstain from interference with the internal 
affaiis of the country. In 1897 the sovereign 
adopted the title of Emperor. In 1903 the 
Korean bank of the lower Oryoku (Yalu) be- 
came the scene of Russian activity, w'here a 
valuable timber concession had been secured, 
which was regarded by Japan as an attempt to 
occupy Korean territory (See Russo-Japanese 
Wab.) The first landing of the Japanese troops 
was liegun at Jinsen (Chemulpo), Feb 8, 19()4, 
and on February 23 the Emperor subscribed to 
a treaty by which, in return for the guarantee by 
the Japanese government of the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Empire and the safety of the 
Imperial household, he bound himself to follow 
the advice of the Japanese government in the 
execution of political reforms and to enter into 
no treaty with a third power contravening the 
terms of the convention. Practically Korean in- 
dependence was at an end from this time. On 
August 22 a second agreement provided for the 
appointment of Japanese financial and diplo- 
matic advisers. In the second article of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (Sept. 6, 1905) Russia 
recognized the paramount ^sition of Japan in 
Korea, and in November the Emperor consented 
to a treaty with Japan providing for the ap- 
pointment of a Japanese Resident General at 
Seoul, who should have entire control of foreign 
affairs. In 1907 all administrative measures 
and ofiicial appointments were made subject to 
the Japanese Resident General. Japanese sub- 
jects became eligible for official positions in 
Chosen. In 1909 the administration of justice 
and prisons passed to Japan. The murder in 
1909 of Prince Ito, the first Resident General, 
through an alleged Korean conspiracy, only 


accelerated the absorption of the country into 
the Japanese Empire. On Aug. 23, 1010, came 
the end. Chosen was formally annexed, and the 
name Korea abolished. The Emperor was de- 
posed, shorn of all political power, and given the 
name of Prince Yi. See Japan 
B ibliogpraphy. E. J. Oppert, Forbidden Land : 
Voyages to the Corea (London, 1880) , W. E. 
Griffis, Corea Without and Within (Philadel- 
phia, 1885) ; Percival I^owell, Choson, Ihe Land 
of the Morning Calm (Boston, 1886) , W. R. 
Carles, Life in Corea (I^ndon, 1888) ; L4on de 
Rosny, Lee Cor4ene (Paris, 1888) ; W G. Aston, 
“Coiean Popular Literature," in Asiatic Hociety 
of Japan^ vul xviii (Tokyo, 1890) , John Ross, 
History of Corea, Ancient and Modern (London, 
1891); G W Gilmore, Korea from its Capital 
(Philadelphia, 1892) , Walter Hough, '^Tlie 
Bemadou, Allen, and Jouy Korean Collections 
in the United States National Museum," in 
United States National Museum, Annual Report, 
1891 (Washington, 1892) ; Cavendish and 
Goold-Adams, Korea (London, 1894) , A. H. 
Savage-Landor, Coiea, or Chosen (New York, 
1895) ; Curzon, Ptohlems of the Far East (rev. 
ed, lb., 1896) ; J. S. Gale, Korean- English Dic- 
tionary (Yokohama, 1897), 1. B Bishop, Korea 
and her Neighbors (New York, 1898) , Villetard 
de Lagu^rie, La Cor^c ind^pcndantc (Pans, 
1898) , Gustave Braedce, “La Cor6e, sa situa- 
tion ^onomique et ses richesses miiiieres," in 
Revue Uniierselle des Mines, vol lix (3d senes, 
Li^gc, 1902) ; n. N. Allen, Korea, Fact and 
Fancy (Seoul, 1904); Angus Hamilton, Korea 
(New York, 1904), W W Rockhill (ed ), 
Treaties and Conventions loith ot concerning 
China and Korea, 1894-1904 (Washington, 
1904); n. B Hulbert, “Korean Language,” in 
Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report, 190S 
(ib., 1904) , id.. Comparative Cram mar of the 
Korean Language and the Dravidian Languages 
of India (S^ul, 1905) ; R. F Crist, Report on 
Trade Conditions in Japan and Korea (Wash- 
ington, 1906) ; H. B. Hulbert, Passing of Korea 
(New York, 1906) ; G H. Jones, Korea • The 
Land, People, and Customs ( ib , 1907 ) , Sir H. 
Norman, People and Politics of the Far East 
(London, 1907); H. N. Allen, Things Korean 
(New York, 1908) ; G. T Ladd, In Korea with 
Marquis Ito (London, 1908) ; F. A McKenzie, 
The Tragedy of Korea (ib, 1908); G II 
Blakeslee (ed ), China and the Far East, Clark 
University Lectures (New York, 1910) , C G. 
D. Coulson, Korea (London, 1910) , Hamilton 
and Austin, Korea: Its History, its People, and 
its Commerce (Oriental Series, Boston, 1910) ; 
Residency General in Korea, National Progress 
of Korea for Last Five Years, 1905-1910 
(Tokyo, 1910) ; W. E. Griffis, Corea, the Her- 
mit Nation (9th ed.. New York, 1911) ; E. G. 
Kemp, Face of Manchuria, Korea, and Russian 
Turkestan (ib., 1911); J. H Longford, Story 
of Korea (I^ndon, 1911) ; J. R. Moose, Village 
Life in Korea (Nashville, Tenn , 1911), Rend 
Terriou, Le status international de la Cor4e 
antSneurement au 29 aodt 1910 (Pans, 1911); 
W. E. Griffis, A Modem Pioneer in Korea: The 
Life Story of Henry O. Appenzeller (New York, 

1912) ; G. T. Ladd, “The Annexation of Korea,” 
in Yale Review, vol. i (New Haven, 1912) ; 
Claude Madralle, Northern China, the Valley of 
the Blue River, Korea (Paris^ 1912) ; Korean 
Folk Tales, translated bv J. S. Gale (London, 

1913) ; Wilhelm Haegeholz, Korea und die Kore- 
oner (Stuttgart^ 1918); B. M. Keir, “Modern 
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Korea,” in Amenoan Qeoffraphtcal Society Bui- 
letin, vol. xlvi (New York, 1914) ; T. P. Terry, 
Juyaneee Empire, Including Korea and Fortnoaa 
(Boston, 1014). 

KOBI/AN liANGXrAGE. Korean belongs to 
the agglutinative class of languages and is inter- 
mediate between the Mongol-Tatar languages 
and the Japanese. It is entirely distinct, in both 
genius and structure, from Chinese, which has 
for many centuries been the literary language of 
the country and that used for governmental 
documents, correspondence, etc. Chinese has 
never been a spoken lanc^ge in Korea, but in- 
numerable words have been borrowed from it 
and incorporated into the native vocabulary. 
The sounds, however, differ widely from the 
sounds of modem Chinese. In grammar Korean 
is almost identical with Japanese, which stamps 
them as sister languages. In words, however, 
they are very dissimilar, barring those which 
both languages have taken from the Chmese 

In the native Korean there is no proper de- 
clension, case being indicated by certain sepa- 
rable particles (which taken by themselves have 
no meaning) alHxed to the stem or root, the 
particles us^ for each particular case differing 
according as the last letter of the root is a con- 
sonant, a vowel, or the letter I, etc. The root 
itself IS invariable There is no proper plural, 
and genuine pronouns are nearly unknown. 
There is no grammatical gender, and there is no 
grammatical form by which living beings can 
be distinguished from thin^. The verb, how- 
ever, cannot be surpassed in the variety and 
deftness of its expressive power One-fifth of 
the words of the vocabulary arc either verbs or 
words capable of taking a verbal form. There is 
no distinction between verb, adjective, and ad- 
verb, and even the preposition, which on syntac- 
tical grounds becomes a postposition, is a part 
of a verb. The giammatical variations are ver\ 
numerous and are said to average 300 Some 
forms perform the functions of punctuation, and 
some are used to express emphasis, some ar<* 
continuatives, expressing unfinished action 
There are participial, gerundive, and interroga- 
tive forms, and forms expressing condition, hy- 
pothesis, etc. The verb has no number, and for 
the three persons there are three forms of civil- 
ity (which ramify the verb in all its moods) 
— a common form used in speaking to inferiors, 
or of abstractions, or the like; a middle form 
used in speaking of or to equals; and a higher 
form us^ in addressing or in speaking of 
superiors 

Syntax depends largely on position, as in the 
Chinese written language The word which ^v- 
erns is invariably placed after the word which 
is governed; the prepositions indicating case 
become postpositions; the adjective precedes the 
noun it qualifies, and the adverb prec^es the ad- 
jective or verb, the dependent clause precedes 
the independent, and the noun precedes the verb 
which governs it. 

The Korean alphabet, known as Onmun (the 
vulgar characters), consists of 11 vowels and 
14 consonants. The letters are very simple and 
are made almost entirely of combinations of 
vertical and horir/mtal strokes. There is no 
letter /, p taking its place, and no v or w, which, 
however, are in the language and are otherwise 
provided for; 6, d, j, z, and g arc wanting, 
though discernible in speech in connection with 
certain euphonic changes, and there is only one 
letter for r and I, neither of which can b^pn a 
Vol. XIII.— 23 


word, their place being taken by », so that C9d- 
nese Itamg (ounce) becomes nyang, A word 
may end with either a consonant or a vowel, 
differing in this respect from Japanese, in which 
every syllable is open. These letters are ^ouped 
into syllables, arranged in columns, which are 
read from right to left, as in Chinese. There is 
a cursive form used in the popular literature. 
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etc. There is a wide difference in the written 
and spoken Korean languages, due to Chinese 
influence. Each has peculiar grammatical forms, 
and it is impossible to write down a conversation 
verbatim. There are no dialects in Korean. 
Each province, of course, has peculiarities in its 
speech, but, unlike China, a Korean can make 
himself understood in any part of the peninsula. 
The language is very musical, full of mimetic 
words, and the euphonic tendency is strongly 
marked It lends itself readily to oratory, 
the verb, usually commg last, allows of the 
proper climax. 

Korean literature is mostly written in Chi- 
nese and consists of the Chinese classics and 
books relating to them, Chinese history and phi- 
losophy, works on government, ethics, and the 
like Many of them are valuable and throw light 
on the interpretation of Chinese, as they are 
accompanied by the native syntactical apparatus 
and sometimes with translations in native Ko- 
rean The vernacular has long been despised by 
the learned as a vehicle of literary expression, 
and there is little of much value in Onmun. 
There is no drama; instead, the professional 
kwang-da, or story-teller, recites stories, some of 
which last for two davs. There are no ballads; 
tales are numerous, history, and stories from 
the Chinese, moral treatises, and translations * 
from standard Chinese works practically exhaust 
the list Korean fiction is not of a high stand- 
ard, but is read extensively by all classes, es- 
pecially by the women. Korea has product a 
few valuable works, chief among which is the 
Pi-po, an encyclopcBdia in 112 vdumes. Poetry 
is all lyric. There is no Korean epic. Poetry 
deals mainly with nature and homely, rather 
trivial subjects. The native language, however, 
has already emerged from its obscurity. The 
new political changes of 1897 were proclaimed 
in Onmun 

Bibliogpmphy. Works on the subject are al- 
ready quite numerous, but their value to 
^neral reader is minimised by the great divert 
sity of transliteration systems employed. The 
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appendix to Griffis, Corea, the Uermti Nation 
(Ml ed.. New York, 1911), gives much biblio- 
graphical mformation. The most useful works 
are: Dwttonnaire Cor^en-frangats, by the French 
nussionanes (Yokohama, 1880), and Oram- 
mavre Coriene (ib., 1881) ; Underwood, Intro- 
Action to the Korean Spoken Language, with a 
Korean-English vocabulary (ib., 1800) ; Scott, 
Oorean Manual (Seoul, 1893) ; Gale, Korean- 
English Dictionary (London, 1807); Han-Yong 
Cha Tyon. A Korean-Engltsh DtcUonary (Yoko- 
hama, 1897); Allen, Korean Tales (New York, 
1889) , a iidi mine of information in the Kotean 
Keposxtory (5 vols., Seoul, 1893-98) and its 
successor, tlie Korean Review (ib., 1901 et 
seq ) , II. B Hulbert, “The Korean Language,” 
in Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report, 1903 
(Washmgton, 1904) ; id.. The Passing of Korea 
(New York, 1906) , A. H. Lay, “Study of Corcan 
from the Point of View of a Student of the .lap- 
anese Language,” in Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Transactions, vol. xxxiv (Yokohama, 1906). 

KOBEN, ki/rto. John (1861- ). An 

American statistician, bom at Decorah, Iowa. 
Be graduated from Luther Gollege in his native 
to^n and from the ('oncordia S^inary at St. 
Louis and then studied abroad. After 1884 he 
lived in Boston. For several years he was en- 
gaged in religious work, in 1891 he was special 
expert in Europe for the United States Bureau 
of LalKir, and in 1893 he studied the Gothenburg 
system of controlling the liquor problem in 
Europe He was employed by the Uommittee 
of Fifty to investigate the use of liquor in 1894- 
99 and later was engaged as an expert special 
agent by the United States Census Bureau. In 
1913 he served as president of the American Sta- 
tistical Association. His publications include: 
Economic Aspect of the Liquor Problem (1899) ; 
The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects; 
and various official bulletins. 

XfFBESHAN ECCLESIA, The, or Church 
Abchtbiumphant. A communistic body, founded 
by Cyrus R. Teed (bom in Utica, N. Y., 1839, 
and a physician by profession). The terms 
Koreshan, "Koreshanity, etc., are derived from 
KSresh, the Hebrew form of Cyrus. They have 
a community at Estero, Lee Oi., Fla. They hold 
that the earth is a hollow sphere, upon the inner 
surface of which we live and within which the 
heavenly bodies move It is claimed that Teed 
IS “the new Messiah now in the world.” They 
have an organ. The Flaming Sword, published at 
Estero. Consult Hinds, 4nfencan Communities^ 
(Chicago. 1902). 

K(KBIAKS (reindeer people). One of the 
northeastern members of the Siberian section of 
the Mongolian race. They inhabit the country 
(coast and interior) between the Tchuktehis and 
the Kamtchadales and are in part fishermen and 
in part wandering or semisettled herdsmen, 
whose possession of the reindeer has raised them 
above the condition of some of the neighboring 
tribes, 1>oth physically and mentally. The Ko- 
riaks number some 5000 and are divided into 
several tribes Some ethnolonsts include them 
in the Paleasiatic group, which consists of races 
once of more souHiem range, but now driven 
to the northeast advancing pecmles from the 
Asiatic interior. Ue languages of the Koriaks, 
Tchuktehis, and Ejimtchadales seem to be re- 
lated. Consult: Kennan, Tent Tnfe in Siberia 
(New York, 1870-79); Winkler, Uralaltaische 
Vblher und Sprwhen ( Berlin, 18^ ) ; Jochelson, 
“The Koryak, “ in Memoirs of the American Mu- 


seum of ^aluml History, voL vi (New York, 

1905) 

KCFBINr (African name). The mmmon ga- 
relle (q.v.) of north Africa. 

K0B18TXA, k6r-zh!st^&, Kabl von (1825- 

1906) . An Austrian geographer and technolo- 
gist. He was bom at Brusau in Moravia, stud- 
ied at Vienna, and at an early age became a 
student in the school of mining and forestry at 
Scheinnitz. In 1851-93 he was professor of 
mathematics and geodesy m the German poly- 
technical school at Prague. He exerted a wide 
influeuce in the development of the technical and 
professional schools of Austria. He was also 
much occupied in orographical and hypsomet- 
rical studies and explored several of the moun- 
tainous regions of Europe, where he obtained a 
large number of levels and heights. From 1867 
to 1869 he was a representative in the Diet of 
Bohemia and in the Vienna Ueichsrat. Besides 
numerous memoirs, mostly written in German 
and in French, he wrote for many reviews and 
journals. Among his principal works may be 
mentioned. Studien uber die Methoden und die 
Renutzung hypsometrischcr Arbeiten (Gotha, 
1858) , Die Markgrafschaft Mahren und das 
llerzogtum Schlesien in xhren geogi aphischen 
Vet halt mssen (Vienna, 1860) , Eypsometrie von 
Mahren und Sihlesien ( Briinn, 1863) . Dcr hohere 
polytethmsche Unteiricht in Deutschland, der 
Schweiz, in Frankreush, Belgicn und England 
(Gotha, 1863) ; Die Hohe Tatra (ib., 1864) , 
Das Mitt el- und Sandsteingehirge in Bohmen 
(Plague, 1869). Das Iser- und Riesengehirge 
(lb, 1877); Verzeichniss dir tngonometrischen 
Hohen von Bohmen (ib., 1884) 

KbBUOCZBAMTA, kSr'metB-lA'nyd 8ee 
Kremnitz. 

KOBN, k6rn, Arthur (1870- ). A Ger- 

man physicist, liom in Breslau and educated at 
the universities of Freiburg, I^eipzig, Paris, and 
Berlin In 1895 he liecame docent at Munich, 
where he was professor of physics in 1903-08 
lie then removed to Charlottenburg. His pub- 
lished writings and ex|)erinientH cover many 
brandies of physics and relateil mathematics, 
but he is probably best known for his work on 
the potential theory. Besides articles in Ger- 
man and French t^hnical journals (especially 
the Berxchte der hayrischen Akademie and 
Comptes rendus de VAcad^ie des Sciences) he 
published. Thcorie der Gravitation und der 
elektrischcn Erscheinungen auf Orundlage der 
Hydrodynamik (2d ed., 1896) . Lehrbuch der Po- 
tential theorie ( 1899-1901 ) ; Freie und ersicung- 
ene Schwingungen (1910), Elektrisohe Fem- 
photoqraphie (2d ed , 1907); Handbuch der 
Phototelegraphie und Telautographie (1911), of 
particular importance liecause Korn devis^ a 
telepliobigraphic system known by his name. 

KOBNEMANB, kfir^ne-mdn, Ebvst (1868- 
). A German historian, bom in Rosenthal 
and educated at Giessen and Berlin In 1898 
he became docent of ancient history at Giessen 
and in 1902 professor at TUMngen. With Leh- 
mann-Haupt, of Liverpool, he founded in 1903 
Kho, a periodical devoted to ancient history. 
Among his publications mention should be made 
of Die historische Schriftstellerei des C. Asimus 
Polho (1896); Zur Gcschichte der Graoohenzeit 
(1903); Die neue lAvinsepitome aus Oooyrhyn- 
chus ( 1904 ) ; Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte 
grosse Bistoriker von Rom (1905), in which he 
deals with the Augustan history and attempts 
to prove that Ledlius Urbicus was a great hia- 
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toriaA; Pneaierkodew %n det Keg%a und die 
Entatehung der altrbmtacken Paeudogeaohiohte 
(1912). 

XfiSKEB, ker'nCr, Chbibtian Gottpeied 
(1766-1831). A German jurist and friend of 
Schiller, bom at Leipzig He studied law at 
Gottingen and Leipzig and in 1783 became chief 
councilor of the consistory at Dresden, was ap- 
pointed to the office of judge m the Court of 
Appeals in 1790, and in 1811 returned to the 
appellate court His home was a gathering 
place for the literary men of the time. He cor- 
responded with Goethe and was very intimate 
with Schillei, who lived with him much of the 
time between 1786 and 1787. During the llus- 
sian occupation of Ijeipzig he was Russian gov- 
ernment counselor and then entered the Prus- 
sian service (1815) at Berlin, where he was 
state councilor and later Privy Councilor in the 
new Ministry of Education His best-known 
work was the anonymous Aesthetiache Anaichten 
(1808), but of greater importance is HvhiUera 
Bnefieechsel tntf Komer by Goedeke. Leip- 
zig, 1874, by Geiger, Stuttgart, 1895-96). He 
also prepared the first collected edition of Schil- 
ler's works (1812-15) and Poeitschei Xachlaas 
Theodor Kornera (1815). His collected works 
are edited bv Stern (Lieipzig, 1881) Consult 
Jonas, Brtefwechftel Wilhelms von Uumholdt mii 
Komer (Berlin, 1880), and id, Kortier, hto- 
graphische Naohnchten iiber xhn und setn Haus 
(lb, 1882). 

KdsmESB, Kabl Theddor (1701-1813). A 
German poet, son of C. G Khrner, bom in Dres- 
den, Sept. 23, 1791. He studied mining engi- 
neering at Freiberg and law at Leipzig In 1810 
he published Knospen (Bud'll, a volume of im- 
mature poems that were leceived with favor. 
He was appointed couit dramatist at Vienna in 
1813, but he gave up this career to enlist in the 
War of Liberation in Lutzowr’s Free Corps. 
There he served as lieutenant and adjutant, and 
there he wrote his war songs. Lexer und Bchwert 
(1814), in which his genius and German patriot- 
ism find a high expression. The songs were set 
to music by Karl Maria von Welier and had 
much effect in maintaining a German warlike 
spirit One of the most stirring of them, “Das 
Siphwertlied,’* was composed but a few hours 
before his death in liattle .it Liitzow, Aug 26, 
1813. Of Kfinier’s dozen oi more comedies and 
librettos. Die Braut (1812) and Der grune Dom- 
ino (1812) W'ere very successful Znny, an his- 
torical drama, is the most ambitious of his 
works. His dramas show the influence of Schil- 
ler (q.v ) and Kotzeliue (q.v ) The best edi- 
tions of Kfiraer are by Streckfuss (1834), Wolf 
(1858), Kofahl (1896), Wildenow (1900), and 
Gensischen (1902) His Poetischer Nachlass 
were edited by his father and published at Leip- 
zig in 1815. 

Bibliography. Biographical and critical 
htiidich arc by Bauer (Stuttgart, 18831, Roggi' 
( Wittenlu'rg, 1891), Kregenberg (Dresden, 
1892), Jaden (ib., 1896), Peschel and Wildenow 
(Leipzig, 1898), A Zipper, in Reclam (ib., 
1900), and Peschel (Dre^en, 1901). Consult 
also Zeiner, Komer als Dramatiker (Stockerau, 
1900), and Stiucker, Beitrage zur kritischen 
Wdrdigung det dramaitschen Diohtungen Kor- 
ners (no place. 1910) 

KOBNOOLD, kOm^gdlt, Ebioh (1897- ). 

An Austrian composer, one of the most remark- 
able eases of musical precocity on record, bora 


Jii^y 29, 1897, at Braunau. He received his en- 
tire education from his father, the musical 
critic of a Vienna paper. When only 11 years 
of am, he wrote a pantomime, Der Bchneemann, 
whi^ was produced at the Royal Opera of Vi- 
enna in 1910. The following year Nikisch per- 
formed his OuvertUre zu etnem Schauspiel, op. 
4, at one of the Gewandhaus concerts. Soon 
iHterward the boy gave a concert in Berlin, 
which was attended by many noted musicians 
(Humperdinck, Binding, Muck, Sembrich), who 
were unanimous in their admiration. Ihe new 
woiks performed for the first time at this con- 
cert were a pianoforte sonata in £, a piano 
trio in D, and a suite for piano, Marchcnbilder, 
The reception accorded the youthful composer 
was nothing short of sensational In 1912 the 
Kew York Philharmonic Society, under Stransky, 
played the overture, op. 4. Besides the compo- 
sitions mentioned Korngold wrote a second 
pianoforte sonata in A, a sonata for piano and 
violin in G, a sinfonietta in B flat, and a three- 
act opera, Der Ring dcs Polykrates (1915). 
These works exhibit not only genuine inspira- 
tion, but also an astonishing skill in the devel- 
opment of the thematic material and the treat- 
ment of oichestral instruments As yet the 
boy is decidedly under the influence of R. 
Strauss, but there are unmistakable touches of 
originality which hold out great promise for the 
future. 

KOROLENKO, k6r'd-l6o'k6, Viadimtb (1853- 
1921). A prominent Russian writer. Born in 
Zhitomir (Little Russia), of Cossack and Polish 
ancestry, he inherited the peculiar dreaminess 
of Little Russians and the perennial optimism 
of the Poles. The boy lost his father at 15, and 
at 17 entered the St Petersburg Technolomcal 
Institute and after a year the Moscow Aca&my 
of Agriculture, where he held a scholarship. For 
addressing a joint student petition to the direc- 
tor of the academy he was exiled to the Province 
of Vologda. Allowed to return after two years, 
he went to St Petersburg, eking out a living 
as publisher’s assistant. A series of govern- 
mental persecutions soon ensued, culminating in 
1879 in his exile to Siberia. The six years spent 
by this most impressionable writer in the wilds 
of Siliena furnished him precious literary mate- 
rial for his inimitable Siberian sketches. Koro 
lenko’s literary career really began in 1885, 
when his highly original Makar's Dream was 
published. It was followed by The Sakhaltu 
Connet; In Bad Company , an autobiographical 
romantic tale; Memoirs of a Siberian Tourist, 
a well-written picaresque novel, and The Mui- 
muring Forest, a woodland idyl worthy of Tur- 
genev. But much as these works increased 
Korolenko’s fame, it was his fascinating psycho- 
logical novel, The Blind Musician (1886), that 
put him in the front rank of Russian writers 
of his time Unfortunately the author did not 
follow up this artistic performance, and, save 
his Prokhor and the Students, an ambitious 
novel whose serial publication was interrupted 
by the censor in 1887, all his subsequent fiction 
was confined to short stories such as Right, 
a study of child life; The Old Bell-Ringer, a 
beautiful spring idyl; Yom Kippur, a sympa- 
thetic tale of Jewish life; Easter Night, a charm- 
ing little story full of color; and three more 
recent sketches written in Korolenko’s best style 
— The Frost, The Royal Ooachman,^ and The 
Last Ray After 1900, when Korolenko became 
one of the editors of Russkoye Bogatsino^ the 
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amount of his purely literary work decreased. 
As a publicist he wrote The Year of Famine 
(1893), prompted by tiie hard times then af- 
flicting Russia; Without a Language (1895), 
giving his impressions of America; and Present 
Customs (1010), an eloquent plea in favor of 
the abolition of the liquor trade. His latest 
longer production is A History of my Contem- 
porary (2 vols., 1911-12), an autobiographical 
work. His sixtieth anniversary was celebrated 
in 1918 with nrreat enthusiasm throughout 
Russia. 

Korolenko is a notable representative of the 
older traditions in Russian literature. His art, 
which has the classical simplicity of Turgenev, 
IS a consummate blending of realism and roman- 
ticism, revealing a sympathetic and optimistic 
soul, and since Turgenev no writer has used 
better Russian. Korolenko’s principal works 
have long been translated into English, French, 
and German Consult J. Mackenzie, “A Contem- 
porary Russian Writer,” in Oentleman's Maga- 
zine, vol cclxxxviii (London, 1900), and Sergyei 
Pen^i, Contemporary Russian Novelists, trans- 
lated from the French by F. Eisemann (Boston, 
1913). 

k0b5s, CsoHA DE. See Csoma de Kobos. 

KObOS, k^rSsh, Nagy, and Kis Two towns 
of Hungary. — ^Naoy, or Gbeat Kobos, is a 
market town in the County of Pest, 56 miles 
by rail southeast of Budapest (Map: Hungary, 
F 3). It has steam mills and is in an agricul- 
tural, wine-growing, and stock-raising region. 
It is noted for its melons. There are a higher 
Gymnasium with a good libraiy, a teachers’ sem- 
inary, and important local archives Pop , 1900, 
26,638, 1910, 28,575, mostly of the Magyar Re- 
formed faith — Kis, or Little Kobos, lies in a 
farming district, about 38 miles southwest of 
Ka^ K6r0s. Pop., 1900, 9271; 1910, 11,562. 
It is the birthplace of Petbfl, the Hungarian 
poet 

KOBBIGTTM, kOr^-gOm. See Habtbeebt. 

XOBSAXOFE, N. A. Rimsky-. See Rimsky- 
Kobsakof f, Ni cholas Andbeyevitch. 

XOBSCHELT, kOr^shSlt, Eugen ( 1858- 
). A German zoologist, bom at Zittau. 
He studied in Heidelberg, Leipzig, and Freiburg, 
where he obtained his degree in 1882. From 
1882 to 1884 he was assistant in the Zoologisches 
Institut in Leipzig: in 1885 he was appointed 
privatdocent at Freiburg and in 1887 at Berlin; 
In 1892 he became professor of zoOlogy and com^ 
parative anatomy in Marburg. His writings 
include* Ueber die Entstehung und Bedeutung 
der vergleichenden Zellenelemente des Tnsecteno- 
vartums (1886); Lehrbuch der vergleichenden 
Entwicklungsgeschiohte der wirhellosen Thiere 
(1890-93; trans. into Eng. as Tewt-Book of the 
Embryology of Invertebrates, 1895-1900), with 
K. Heider; Veber die Entioicklung von Dreis- 
sena polymorpha Pallas ( 1891 ) ; Beitrage 
zur Entuncklungsgesohichte der Kephalopoden 
(1892). His later writings were largely in 
collaboration. 

XOBTE, kSr'te, Qubtav (1852- ). A 

German archaeologist, bom in Berlin and edu- 
cated at the universities of Gottingen, Munich, 
and Berlin. He traveled in Italy and Greece, 
became docent at Gottingen in 1880 and pro- 
fessor at Rostock in 1881, and in 1905 was ap- 
pointed secretary of the German Archseological 
Institute at Rome. In 1907 he succeeded Dil- 
th^ at the University of Qdttingsn. Among his 


important works on ancient art are: Die antike 
Bhulptur aus Boeotien (1878); Irilievi delle 
ume etruske (1890, 1896), continuing Brunn’s 
work; Etruskische Spiegel (1884-97), with 
Klugmann, a continuation of Gerhard’s work; 
a summary (1904) of excavations which he and 
his brother made at Gordium in 1900. 

K&BTINO, ker^tlng, Gustav (1845-1913). 
A German philolo^t, whose special branch is 
Romance and English. He was bora in Dresden 
and taught there after four years of study at 
Leipzig (1863-67). He went to Mimster in 
1876 and in 1892 to Kiel as professor of Ro- 
mance philology. In 1879 he be^me editor with 
Kosehwitz of the Zeitschrift fdr neufranzosisohe 
Sprache und Litteratur and in the following 
year of Franzostsche Studien. His more impor- 
tant works are: Veber die Quellen des Roman 
de Rou (1867) ; Diktys und Dares: Ein Beitrag 
zur Oeschichte der Troja-Bage (1874); Pe- 
trarca*s Leben und Werke (1878), Oeschichte 
der Litetatur Italiens (1878-84); Boccaoews 
Leben und Werke (1880) ; Die Anfange der Re- 
naissancelitteratur in Italian (1882); the very 
useful Encyklopadie und Methodologie der ro- 
mantschen Philologie (1884-88) and Lateinisch- 
Romanisches Worterbuch (3d ed , 1907) ; Orund- 
riss der Oeschichte der englischen Litteratur 
(1887; 5th ed., 1910); Formenlehre der fran- 
zosischen Bprache ( 1893-98 ) — Heinbich ( 1869- 
90), a brother of Gustav, like him was a 
Romance scholar. He was bom in Leipzig, be- 
came privatdocent in 1885, and in 1889 profes- 
sor in the University of Leipzig He wrote: 
Oeschichte des franzostschen Romans im sieb- 
zehnten Jahrhundert ( 2d ed., 1891 ) ; Neugriech- 
isch und Romanutch (1896) , Bemerkungen uber 
den Beg? iff und die Teile des grammatischen 
Batzes (1905); Adolf Turold, Roman (1906); 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der franzosiohe 
Bprache (1908); Etymologisches Lehr- und 
Fremdworterhuch der deutsche Bprache (1910). 

KOBTUM, k0r^t\jim, Kabl Arnold (1745- 
1824). A German physician and author, bom 
at Miilheim-on-the-Ruhr, Rhenish Pmssia. He 
studied and practiced medicine at Duisburg and 
afterward at Bochum, and besides several medi- 
cal works wrote Verteidigung der Alchemic 
(1789), also treatises on b^ culture and anti- 
quarian subjects. But he is chiefly remem- 
bered as the author of Leben, Meinungen und 
Thaten von Hieronymus Jobs dem Kandidaten 
(1784), a grotesque, comical epic, which subse- 
quently went through many editions under the 
title Die Jobsiade (new ed. by Bierbaum, Leip- 
zig, 1906). Consult Deicke, Der Jobsiaden- 
dichter Karl Arnold Kortums ( MOlheim-on-the- 
Ruhr, 1893), and id, Des J obsiadcndichter^ 
K, A. Kortum: Lebensgeschichte von ihm selb^t 
erzahlt (Dortmund, 1910). 

KOBVEI, kOr'vI. An ancient abbey of Gei- 
many. See Cobvei. 

XOBYAEB. See Koriaks. 

XOS. See Cos 

XOSCBLAT, kyshdt, Thomas (1845-1914). 
An Austrian composer, bora at Viktring, near 
Klagenfurt. He entered the University of Vi- 
enna to study natural science, but his love fo: 
music caused him to abandon his scientific stud- 
ies, and he became a member of the chorus at 
the Royal Opera. In 1874 he joined the cathe- 
dral choir and in 1878 the court chapel. The 
instantaneous success and immense popularity 
of his first quartets for male voices in Canx 
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thian dialect^ published in 1871, determined him 
to devote himself entirely to this field. Ut- 
most simplicity of musical structure, coupled 
with genuine feeling, tender pathos, and a 
roguish humor, impart to these unpretentious 
compositions the true <^aracter of the folk song. 
Koschat always wrote both words and music. 
Consult K. Krobath, Thomas Koschat, der 
Sanger Kamtens (Leipzig, 1912). 

XOSCHWITZ, kdshMts, Eduabd (1851- 
). A Romance philologist, bom at Bres- 
lau. In 1877 he became docent at Strassburg 
and afterward was made professor at Greifswald 
and Marburg. His specialty is French and Pro- 
vencal. His works include Ueher d%e Chanson 
du Voyage de Charlemagne ( 1875 ; new ed , 
1007) ; an edition of that Chanson (1883) ; hes 
plus Anctens Monuments de la Langue Fra/ngaxse 
(1879; 6th ed., 1907); Commentar zu den alt- 
esten franzostschen Sprachdenkmalem (1886); 
Neufranzostsche Formenlehre nach ihrem Lout- 
stands (1888); Les parlors Parxsiens (1808; 
4th ed., 1911); Zur Aussprache des Franzo- 
stsvhen (1892); Franzosische NovelltsUk- und 
Roman -htteratur dber 1810-11 (1893) ; Die pro- 
venzaltschen Felxber und %hre Vorganger ( 1804) , 
Qrammaire hxstoriqne de la langue des Fdlibres 
(1804); Anieitnng zum Studium der franzo- 
sxschen Philologie (1897; 3d ed., 1907) ; Mirito, 
pohme provengal de F. Mistral ( 1900) ; Altfranzd- 
sisches Vebungshuch (1884, 4th ed., 1911), with 
Wendehn Forster. Koschwitz was editor of sev- 
eral philological periodicals 

XOSCIXJSKO, k0s'l-6s^6. A city and the 
county seat of Attala Co., Miss., 75 miles north- 
east of Jackson, on the Illinois Central Railroad 
(Map: Mississippi, F 4). It contains the Cen- 
tral Mississippi College (Baptist), a school for 
negroes, and has cotton and oil mills, wood- 
working establishments, and ice plants. It was 
first incorporated in 1868. Pop, 1900, 2078, 
1910, 2385 

KOSCIUSKO, kbs'I-fisncO, Moini. The high- 
est elevation of the Austtalian Alps, being 
7328 feet high and situated north of the bound- 
ary between New South Wales and Victoria and 
about 75 miles from the Pacific coast (Map* 
New South Wales, E 5). In 1807 a meteorolog- 
ical st ation was established on its summit. 

KOSCIUSZKO, kos-chSosh'kO, Tadeusz ( 1746- 
1817). A Polish patriot. He was bora Feb. 
12, 1746, at Mereczows/czyzna, near Novogru- 
dek, in Lithuania, being descended from an an- 
cient but impoverished Lithuanian family. He 
received his military education at Warsaw and 
at the military academy of Versailles and became 
a captain in the Polish army. In 1776 he left 
his native country and embarked for America. 
Letters of recommendation from Benjamin 
Franklin obtained for him a colonel’s commis- 
sion, Oct. 18, 1776, and he was attached to Gen- 
eral Gates’s army operating in northern New 
York. TTie excellent strate^c position taken by 
the American army at Bemis Heights, near Sar- 
atoga, was largely ]danned by Kosciuszko. He 
was engaged as chief engineer in constructing 
the fortifications at West Point and liecame ad- 
jutant to General Washington In 1780-81 he 
served under General Greene in the South and 
after the conclusion of peace received the thanks 
of Congress with the brevet of brigadier general 
and became a member of the Soci^ of the Cin- 
cinnati. He returned to Poland in 1786 and 
three years later was made major general in the 
PoUsh army. In the campaign of 1792, follow- 


ing on the repudiation by Russia of the consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791, and the invasion of Po- 
land, Kosciuszko, as lieutenant general unto 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski, with 4000 Polish 
troops held at bay a Russian army of 18,000 
men at Dubienka (July 17), inflict^ a loss of 
4000 men on the enemy, and effected his retreat 
with a total loss of 90. After the submission 
of King Stanislas, which was followed by the 
second partition of Poland, Kosciuszko took up 
his residence in Leipzig. When the Poles rose 
in arms against their foreign oppressors in 1794, 
he was made Dictator, and on April 4 with a 
force of 4000 peasants, mostly armed with 
scythes, he defeated an army of 6000 Russiims, 
who were marching on Cracow, at Raclawice. 
On April 17 the inlmbitants of Warsaw rose and 
expelled the Russian troops. Kosciuszko insti- 
tuted a provisional government, but, discour- 
aged by the prevailing anarchy, he soon laid 
down the dictatorship. He marched against the 
Russians, but had to encounter a powerful en- 
emy in Hie Prussians, who advanced to the aid 
of the Russians. He was defeated at Szczeko- 
c/yn, June 6, 1794, and retreated to Warsaw, 
which he defended successfully against the be- 
sieging forces of the enemy. In this hour of 
trial Kosciuszko was proof against the most 
tempting proposals on the part of the Prussian 
King. In the fall he took the field once more 
with an army of 20,000 regular troops and some 
40,000 ill-armed peasants. On October 10 the 
Poles were decisively defeated at Maciejowice by 
an allied army of thrice their strength, and Kos- 
ciuszko, covered with wounds, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. He was kept a prisoner till after 
the accession of the Emperor Paul, who restored 
him to lilierty in 1796, gave him an estate with 
1500 peasants, and handed to him his sword, 
which Kosemszko declined to receive, saying, 
*T have no more need of a sword, as I have no 
longer a country” He afterward gave up the 
estate and sent back from London the money 
which he had received from the Emperor. Upon 
the occasion of a visit to the United States in 
1707 he received a pension and a grant of land, 
blit returned to Europe after the passage of the 
Alien Act by Congress. When ^ Napoleon, in 
1806, formed a plan for the restoration of Po- 
land, Kosciuszko felt himself restrained from 
taking an active part in it by his promise to the 
Emperor I*aul The address to the Poles pub- 
lished in his name in the Moniteur was a fabri- 
cation. In 1814 he wrote to the Emperor Alex- 
ander entreating him to grant an amnesty to the 
Poles in foreign countries and to make himself 
constitutional King of Poland. He released from 
servitude, in 1817, the peasants on his own es- 
tate in Poland. His death took place Oct. 15, 
1817, at Solothurn. Switzerland, as a result of a 
fall from his horse. His remains were removed 
to Cracow by the Emperor Alexander and were 
laid by the side of those of John Sobieski A 
cairn built up of small stones brought together 
bv his admirers stands upon a hill in the suburbs 
of Cracow, which commands a wide view of the 
city, the Vistula, and the distant mountains. 
Kosciuszko was a convinced democrat and be- 
lieved in absolute equality before the law, but 
the aristocratic prejudices of his country com- 
pelled him to resort to half measures. He wrote 
the Manoeuvres of Horse Artillery (New York, 
1808) and a dei^ription of the campaign of 1792 
(vol. xvi of £. Raezynski’s Sketch of the Poles 
and Poland, Posen, 1843). 
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Bibliography. A biography, with colloctMm 
of documents relating to kosciuszko’s career, 
was published 1^ K.omon at Cracow in 1894. 
Consult also: Rychlicki, Kosoiuszko o/nd the 
Partition of Poland (Cracow, 1872) ; A. W. W. 
Evans, Memoir of Thaddeua Koeciuszko, Poland^e 
Hero and Patriot (Cincinnati, 1883) ; M. I. J. 
Grifihi, ^'General Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Father 
of American Artillery Service of the United 
States,” in American Catholic Hiatorical Be- 
aearchea, vol. vi (?r. s., Philadelphia, 1910). 
There are biographies in German by Falken- 
stein (Leipzig, 1834), in French by Chodzko 
(Paris, 1837), in Polish by Paszkovski (Cracow, 
1872) ; also a brief monograph by Arnold, Ta- 
deusz Kosciuezko in der deutechen Litteratur 
(Berlin, 1898). 

XOSEGABTEN, k</ze>f2^ten, Johann Gott< 
FBIED Ludwiu (1792-1860). A German Orien- 
talist, philologist, and historian, bom at Alten- 
kirchcn, island of ROgen, the son of Kosegarten 
the poet. He studied theology and philosophy at 
Greifswald, where he became adjunct professor 
in both these branches after two years in Paris 
(1812-14) devoted to the study of Oriental lan- 
guages. He was called to Jena in 1817 and re- 
call^ to Greifswald in 1824 On Arabic lan- 
guage and literature be published. De Moham- 
mede ihn Baiuta ejuaque Itinenhua (1818) ; the 
Moallaka of Amr ibn Kolthum (1819); the 
Chi estomathia Arahica (1828): and the edi- 
tions, unfortunately not completed, of the An- 
nate of Tabari, witih a Latin translation (1831- 
37), of the collection of lyrics Kiidh al-aghdm, 
vol, i (1849-46), and of The Hudeailian Poems, 
vol. i (1854). Asides these he produced a Ger- 
man translation of the Nala episode in the San- 
skrit epic of the Mahabharata (1820), edited the 
collection of fables Pantechatantra (1848-59), 
and in collaboration with iken issued a German 
version of the Persian collection of fairy tales 
Tuti nameh (1822). Be edited Kantzow’s old 
chronicle Pomerania (1816-17), follow^ed by 
Pommereche and rugieche Oeschichtsdenkmaler, 
vol. i (1834), and Codex Pomeramce Diplomati- 
cue, vol. 1 ( 1843-62 ) , with Hasselbach He also 
wrote a Oeechushte der Univeretat Oreifewald 
(1856), but the completion of his Worteihuch 
der niederdeutechm Bprache (vol i, 1856-60) 
was prevented by his death 

XOSEGABTEN, (Gotthabt) Ludwig Theo- 
BUL (1758-1818) A German poet He was 
bom at GrevesmOhlen, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and studied theology at Greifswald. Tn ]80ik 
he was called to Greifswald as professor of his- 
tory, which chair he exchanged for that of the- 
ology iu 1816 and at the same time became pas- 
tor in that city. He was most successful in the 
idyllic epics Die Ineelfahrt (1805) and Jucunde 
*(1808, 7th ed, 1855), an imitation of Voss’s 
Luiee. Althou^ popular at the time, his poems 
seem now rather empty and bombastic. Consult 
his Dae fUnfsngete Jahr meinee Lehene (1815) 
and his b ioj^aphy by Franck (Halle, 1887). 

XOSEL, k(/z6l. A dty of Prussia. See 

COBEXi. 

X08EB, k(/z6r, Rkinhold (1852-1914). A 
German historian, bora at Schmarsow in Prus- 
sia. He was educated at Berlin, Vienna, and 
Halle. In 1882 he was appointed keeper of the 
Berlin archives and in 1884 professor of history. 
In 1890 he went to Bonn in the same capacity, 
in 1896 was chosen head of the Prussian ar- 
chives, and two years later was appointed Prus- 
sian historiographer. Frederidr the Great was 


Xoser’s especial study. He wrote: Friedrich der 
Chroeee ale Kronprinz (1886 ; 3d ed., 1901), 
Komg Friedrich der Qroeee, vol. i (1890^3, 
coming down to 1756) ; Politieche Korreepond- 
enz Friednche dee Qroeeen (1879-83); Unter- 
haltungen Friedrichs dee Qroeeen mit H. de Catt 
(1884); Briefwecheel Friedriche dee Qroeeen 
mit Mitteilungen der preueeiechen Arohiwer- 
waltung (1900 -04) 

KOSEBEFSXY, ko's5-r6Pskl. See Holy 
Cross Mission. 

XOSHEB, kO^shgr, or XASHEB, ktt^shgr. A 
Hebrew word, used rarely in the Bible, meaning 
‘fitting, proper* (as in Esther viii. 5). At 
present it is used especially of food proper to 
be eaten by Jews. Stores and eating houses 
furnishing such food often display the Hebrew 
word *103 » koeher. The term is applied espe- 
cially to meat. Not only must the forbiddmi 
animals of the Law (Deut xiv, Lev. xi) be 
avoided, but the flesh must be from animals 
killed according to the traditional rabbinical 
ritual and, before it is eaten, must be soaked, 
salted, and washed, in order to remove any pos- 
sible traces of blood. Another restriction of 
kosher food is that milk or any of its prod- 
ucts must not be used with flesh, so that meat 
cannot be cooked in butter. This rule arose by 
inference from the command “not to seethe a 
kid in its mother’s nulk” (Deut. xiv 21). These 
and other laws make it impossible for a strict 
Jew to procure kosher food except in a Jewish 
place. Liberal Jews, however, regard these laws 
as belonging to the temporary rather than to 
the pe rman ent elements of the Jewish religion 

XOSXHEO, kAsOc^-mO See XwAKiuix. 

X&SLIN, kSs-lAn, or COSLIN. A town in 
the Province of Pomerania, Prussia, on the 
Mfihlenbach, 8 miles from the Baltic (Map: Ger- 
many, G 1 ) . It has numerous churches, a cadet 
school, a teachers’ seminary, and an agricul- 
tural school, several iron foundries and manu- 
factures of paper, silk, machinery, soap, rail- 
way signals, and lumber. Koslin datra from 
1188 and bc^me a town in 1266. Pop., 1900, 
20,418 : 1910, 23,236. 

XOSLOV, k6z-16P. A district town of the 
Government of Tambov, Russia, 45 miles north- 
west of the town of Tambov and about 250 miles 
southeast of Moscow (Map Russia, F 4) It 
lies at the junction oif two important railway 
lines and is a centre in the grain and live-stock 
trade, the district being celebrated for its breed 
of horses. The manufactured products are ma- 
chinery, tobacco, leather, tallow, beer, and spir- 
its. Tn the vicinity is situat^ the Troitzky 
Monastery. Pop., 1912, 50,225. Koslov was 
founded in 1627. 

XOSSEL, Albrecht (1853- ). A Ger- 

man physiolo^st. He was bora in Rostock; 
studied medicine there and at Strassburg, where 
he became (1877) assistant to Hoppe-Seyler and 
(in 1881) privatdocent; went to Berlin in 1883 
as director (succeeding Baumann) of the chem- 
ical department in the Physiological Institute; 
and be^me professor of physiology at Marburg 
in 1895 and at Heidelberg in 1901. For his re- 
searches in biochemistry, mecially in the Zeit- 
echrift fUr phyeiologieche Chemie, which he ed- 
ited, he received the Nobel prize in medicine in 
1910. His studies were particularly devoted to 
the chemical composition of cells, of nuclei, and 
of albumens; and he discovered the bases ade- 
nine and thymine of the nucleic acids. Kossel 
receiTed honorary degrees from Cambridge, Dub- 
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lin, Ghent, Greifswald, Genera, and St. An- 
drews, became Privy Ck>uncilor in 1907, and was 
proreotor in 1008-^. He wrote Qewehe dea 
menaohliohen Korpera und thrc tMkroakopxahen 
Vntwauchung (1889-91), with Bdirens and 
Schiefferdecker, and an introduction to medical 
chemiatry (6th ed., 1911). 

XOSSZNNA, Gubtaf (1858- ). 

A German archieologiat, bom in Tilsit He was 
educated at Gottingen, Leipzig, Berlin, and 
Strassburg, and was m the university library 
wrvice of Halle and of Berlin (1886), becom- 
ing custodian of the Bonn Library in 1887 and 
going in 1892 to the Koyal Library in Berlin, 
of which he became librarian in 1894. In 1902 
he was appointed profc^ssoi of German arelio^- 
olpgy in the University of Berlin He founded 
the German Society for Prehistoric Research 
( Gesellschaft fOr Vorgewhichte) and was its 
first president (1909). He attempted to prove 
by arguments from the shape and decoration of 
early pottery that the original home of tlie Tn- 
doger manic family was in northwestern Ger- 
many. He contributed to arch.rologi( al and 
ethnological periodicals and himself edited Man- 
nua, Zetiacknft filr Vorgearhtchie Among Ins 
books are* Ihe fiwthcn (1890). Die iorge- 
achuihtltche Auahrettung der Oermanen tn 
Deutschland (1896); Der Uraprung dta Ocr- 
manennamens (1895). Die indogei maniai he 
Frage archaologiach leant it artet (1902). Zitr 
Archao/ogie der Oatgermanen (1905), Der Ur- 
aprung der Urfinnen und der Indogennantn 
(1909-11) 

KOSSO. See Koosso 

KOSS(KVO. An elevated plain in Hluropean 
Turkey in the Vilayet of Koss»)vo (Turkish Ser- 
via ) , drained by the Sitnitsa, a tributary of the 
Marava. Here, on June 15, 1389, a liattle was 
fought between the Servians and the Tuiks un- 
der Amurath or Murad 1, in which the latter 
were completely victorious, but the Sultan was 
killed after the battle (a(*cording to the common 
account) by a wounded Servian In October, 
1448, JAnos Hunyady w*aa completely defeah^d 
here 1^ the T urks 

KOSSUTH, kOsh'vt, Fekencz (Fbavcts) 
(1841-1914) An Hungarian politual leader, 
son of Louis Kossuth. He was born Xov 16, 
1841, at Budapest In his childhood he hharetl 
the romantic career of his fatlicr, Iwmg captuitsl 
by the Austrians at the age of eight and kept a 
prisoner in the fortress of Presshurg. \Mien lib- 
erated a few y€?ar8 later, he went to li\e with Ins 
father m Kutahia in Amih Minor and tlitm in 
England, also traveling with him in the 
States lie was educated at Pans and Loudon 
and, after workmg as engim»er foi two years in 
England, w^ent in 1861 to Italy, where he engaged 
in the practice of his piofession till the ih^ath 
of his father in 1894 Returning to Hungary, 
he was elected to the House of Dejmties m 1895 
and became the leader of the Independent party, 
whose programme called for radical concessions 
to the Magyar nationality TTc was one of the 
leaders of a coalition which in the el<*ctions of 
January, 1905, overthrew the Lilieral party after 
it had long been intrenched in p<iwer There 
followed more than a year of confusion, Kos- 
suth refusing to form a govemineut unless the 
demands of the coalition were granted by the 
Emperor-King. (See Huwoaby ) A compro- 
mise was finally arranged, and Kossuth Infame 
Minister of Commerce in tte WekMe cabinet in 
April, 1906. In Ms great desire to establish 


Hungarian nationality even more flraB|y than it 
18 now, Kossnth favored in 1909 titft estahUdi- 
ment of a separate Hungarian bank. The prop- 
osition was vetoed by ^peror Francis Josepn. 
When Kossuth attempted to modify his pro- 
gramme to suit the interests of Austria, his 



KOSSUTH, Lajob (Louib) (1802-04). The 
leader of the Hungarian revolution of 1848-40. 
He was horn April 27, 1802, at Monuk in the 
County of Zemplin in Hungary. His family 
wras of Slavic origin and ol noble rank, his 
father w'as a lawyer He studied law at the 
Protestant college of SArospatak and at Pest, 
practiced first in his native county, and in 1831 
established himself in Pest. In 1832 he began 
his political career in the Upper House of the 
Diet as a proxy of a magnate and edited a 
Liberal paper, which, owing to the state of the 
laws, was not printed, but copied by hand and 
eireulated The subsequent publication of a 
lithographed paper led, in May 1837. to Kos- 
suth’s imprisonment He was liberatcMl in 1840 
and until 1844 was the editor of the Peat% Htr- 
lapf in which be advocated views too extreme for 
any of (he Libeial party among the nobles, but 
wrhich took strong hold of the people in general, 
especially of the youth of the country In No- 
\emtjer, 1847, he was sent as a deputy from Pest 
to the Lower House of the Diet and so<}n distin- 
guished himself as an orator and became the 
leader of the opposition He advocated the eman- 
cipation of the peasants, the abolition of feudal 
privileges, the elevation of the citizen class, and 
the freedom of the press When Mettemieh was 
driven from power in March. 1848, Kossuth 
openly demanded a separate ministr}* for Hun- 
gary and in the same month became Minister of 
Finance in the cafauet of Count Louis Bat- 
ihyAiiyi In the great patiiotic movement of 
winch he was the soul and head, Kossuth by his 
devotion to the cause of the Magyars aroused 
the enmity of the other nationalities within 
Hungary and thus precipitated a conflict with 
the SlaVic peoples of the south, winch gave 
Austria the means of combating the new order 
of things in Hungary (See Ausniiv -Hungary, 
JfcijjicnicH ) On the dissolution of the minis- 
try in September, 1848, he found himself at 
the head of the Committee of National Defense, 
with dutatonal powers, and prosecuted with 
extraordinary encigy the measures necessary for 
carrying on the war both against Austria and 
ngaiii'tt the invasion of the Ban uf Croatia Af- 
ter advancing almost to the gates of Vienna, the 
Hungarians were defeated at Schweehat, Oct. 30, 
1848. Soon after the Austrian forces invaded 
Hungary and in January, 1849, entered Pest. 
The first reverses of the Hungarians were fol- 
hwved by a series of brilliant victories m the 
spiing, which were due in no small measure to 
Kossuth’s restless activity in organizing the na- 
tional forces for the field. To put an end to all 
the hopes and schemes of the Moderate party he 
inducM'd the Diet at Debreezin, April 14. 1849, to 
declare that the Hapsburg dynasty had forfeited 
the throne and to proclaim the independence of 
Hungary The Hungarian Republic was estab- 
lish^ i^th Kossuth as Governor Kossuth was 
disappointed in his hopes of Intervention on the 
part of the Western Powers and had to face the 
overwhelming power of Rusma, which Czar 
Nicholas brought to the support of Hie Hapa- 
hurga. Finding the dissensions between himimlf 
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mad Odrgey (q.v.) damaging to the national 
canae, he resided his dictatorship in favor of 
the latter Aug. 11, 1849, two days after the 
defeat at Temesvftr. On August 13 G8rgey sur- 
rendered the Hungarian army to the Kussians, 
and on the seventeenth Kossuth fled into Tur- 
k^, where he was kept under restraint by the 
Turkish government; but though his extradition 
was demanded both by Austria and Russia, the 
Porte, supported by England and France, re- 
sisted all their demands. In September, 1851, 
at the intervention of England and the United 
States, he was liberated and sailed in the United 
States frigate iftsstsstppi, sent for the purpose 
by the government, to Gibraltar, after having 
been refused permission to land at Marseilles 
by the Prince-President Napoleon, whence he 
sailed to England, where he was received with 
every demonstration of public respect and sym- 
patliy. In December of the same year he landed 
in the United States. His stay in America 
was a continuous ovation His wonderful ora- 
tory kindled the enthusiasm of the people, al- 
ready in sympathy with the cause he repre- 
sent^: but his unwise eflorts to draw the United 
States into a quarrel with Austria cooled the 
ardor with which he had been greeted at flrst. 
He returned in July, 1852, to England, and there 
he chiefly resided until 1862, when he went to 
Turin, which he made his permanent home. In 
the stirring years of 1859 and 1866 Kossuth en- 
deavored to take advantage of the opportunity 
to bring about new Hungarian risings, but his 
plans failed. He organized, however, an Hun- 
garian legion, which fought under Garibaldi in 
1859 and 1866 When Austria and Hungary be- 
came reconciled in 1867, Kossuth refused to ac- 
cept a seat in the Diet after he had been elected, 
in order to give public expression to his intran- 
sigeant attitude, and being deprived of his Hun- 
garian citizenship on a pretext, he continued 
in his uncompromising hostility to the Haps- 
burgs to the end He died at ^rin, March 20, 
1894. His body was interred at Budapest, April 
1, amid a great demonstration of respect and 
affection 

Bibliography. W. H. Stiles, Austria in 
1848-1849 (New York, 1852) ; E. O. S., Hungary 
and tta Revolution, with a Memoir of Ludwig 
Kossuth (London, 1854; new ed., ib., 1896) ; 
Lajos Kossuth, Memories of my Ernie (ib, 
1880; new ed.. New York, 1894) ; Pulszky, 
Meine Zeit, mein Lehen (Pressburg, 1880-83), 
an intimate associate of Kossuth; W. R. 
Thayer, “Kossuth,” in Throne Mahers (New 
York, 1899) ; James Creelman, On the Great 
Highway, the Wanderings of a Special Corre- 
spondent (Boston, 1901) , Eugene Pivflny, Sixty 
Years Ago: An Address Delivered on the Six- 
tieth Anniversary of Louis Kossuth's Arrival in 
the United States (Philadelphia, 1911); also a 
mass of reports, speeches, and controversial ar- 
ticles occasioned by Kossuth’s visit to England 
and the United States. 

X08T, Fbedebick W. (1801-1923). An 
American landscape and marine painter, bom 
in New York City He studied under William 
li^y at the National Academy of Design, then 
in Munich and Paris, receiv^ medals at the 
Buffalo (1901) and St. Louis (1904) exposi- 
tions, and was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1906 His “Frosty Morning” is in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York; “Gn the 
St. John River, N. B.,” in the Pennsylvania 
AiMidemy, Philadelphia ; “Smithfleld liforshes. 


Staten Island,” in the Museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute. His work is excellent in technique 
and delicate in tone. 

KOSTENDIL, k5sWdn^ or XIUSTEK- 
DlJjy kyvs'ten-dil^ A town of Bulgaria, situ- 
ated in the western part of the country, 43 miles 
southwest of Sofla, and on the railway line from 
Kumanova to Sofla (Map: Balkan Peninsula, 
D 3). It has a high school, barracks, and hot 
springs. Pop., 1900, 12,042; 1910, 13,748. 

E0STEB, ke'ster, Haks (1818-1900). A 
German dramatist and poet, born at Kritzow. 
After studying philosophy at Berlin, Bonn, and 
Munich, he traveled in Italy and France and 
lived successively in Berlin, Weimar, and near 
Neuzelle, Brandenburg As a member of the 
North German, and afterward of the first Ger- 
man Reichstag, he manifested the Prussian 
party spirit, which is also apparent in his 
political pamphlets and his poetic productions. 
His early dramas, although favorably commented 
upon, did not find their way to the stage, but 
Ulrich von Hutten ( 1846), Hermann der Cherus- 
ker (1861), and Der Qrosse Kurfurst (1851; 
new version, 1865) were repeatedly performed. 
He also published the stories Liehe und Leiden 
(1862) and Erlehnisse und Oestaltungen {1872 ) ; 
two collections of patriotic songs, Komg Wil- 
helm und sein Beer (1868) and Kaiser und 
Reich (1872), the biblical epics Hioh and Die 
Bergpredigt (1885), Gedichte (1897); Rumen 
und Scherben (1900). 

KOSTEB, Laubenr Janbzoon. Sec Coster. 

KOETTEB, or COSTEB, Samuel (1579-1602). 
A Dutch dramatist. He was born at Amster- 
dam and studied at Leyden. His excellent plays 
and his establishment of the Nederduitsche 
Academic (1617, called, after him. Coster’s 
Academy), a society which gave great encour- 
agement to the earlier dramatic authors of Hol- 
land, earned for him the title of “founder of the 
theatres of Amsterdam ” His comedies include 
Spel van de rijcke man (1615) and BoereUucht 
van Teeuicis de Boer en mejuffer van Orevelinck- 
huysen (1612). His trug^ies include Isabella 
(1617), Itys (1615), Iphigenia (1617), and 
Polyxena (1619). (Consult the monograph on 
Koster by Rossing (Leyden, 1875). 

x5STIiIN, k?st^6n, Christian Reinhold 
(1813-56). A German poet and criminal jurist, 
l^rn at Tubingen, where he established himself 
as privatdocent in 1839, after having studied 
•law there and in Heidelberg and Berlin. He ac- 
quired his reputation as a writer on criminal 
law with Die Lehre vom Mord und Totschlag 
(1838) His later publications include: Der 
Wendepunkt des deutschen Strafverfahrens im 
neunzehnten Jahrhundert (1849); Die Oe- 
schwomengerichte (1851); Oeschichte des 
deutschen Strafrechts (1859). Under the pseu- 
donym C. Reinhold he wrote poems and stones, 
which appeared collected in 1847-48 and 1853.-- 
His wife, Josephine Long (1815-80), was a 
well-known composer of songs. 

XOSTLIBr, Julius (1828-1002). A German 
Protestant theolo^an, bom in Stuttgart, where 
he became vicar in 1850, after having traveled 
through England and Scotland. Subsequently 
he was professor of theology at the universities 
of Gottingen (from 1855 ), Breslau (1860), and 
Halle (1870). He retired in 1896. A partUl 
list of his writings includes: Luthers Jjehre von 
der Kirche (2d ed., 1868) ; Das Wesen der 
Kirche, ete, (2d ed., 1872) ; Martin Luther , sein 
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Lehen und seine Bchriften (5th ed., 1903) ; also 
a popular life of the reformer, Luthers Lehen 
(9th ed., 1801) ; Der Olauhe und setne Bedeu- 
tung fur Erkennints, Lehen und Kirohe (1895) ; 
and Chnstlwhe Ethtk (1898). After 1873 he 
edited Theologteohe Biudxen und Krxtxken, Con- 
sult hiB autobiography (Danzig, 1891). 

KbSTliIN, KARr. Reinhold (1819-94). A 
German theologian and writer on sesthetics, bom 
at Urach, Wuiftemberg He studied in Tubingen 
and Berlin, settled m the former city as privat- 
docent of philosophy and theology, and was ap- 
pointed professor of aesthetics and art history in 
1857. In this conm*ction he published: Qoethea 
Faust, seine Kritiker und Ausleger (1860); 
Hegel tn philosophuicher, poltUsrher und na- 
Uonaler Beztehung (1870), AestheUk (1863- 
69), his principal work, combining subtle judg- 
ment with lucid exposition, Richard Wagners 
'iondrama* Der Ring des Nihelungen (1877); 
Veber den Schanheitshegriff (1879); Qeschichte 
der Ethtk hts Plato (1887). His theological 
writings include Der Ursprung und dte Kompo- 
sition der synoptischen Evangelten (1853). 

KOSTOMABOV, kO'stO-mU^rOf, Nikolai 
IvANOvrrcH (1817-85). A famous Russian his- 
torian and author, liom in the Government of 
Voronezh. He studied in the universities of 
Kharkov and Moscow, and after having served 
in a regiment of dragofins was appointed (1846) 
iribtruetor in history in Kiev Here he founded 
the Slavophile Society of Saints Cyril and Meth- 
odius and a secret society to revive Little Rus- 
sian literature He was deprived of his pro- 
fessorship in 1847 and banished to Saratov, 
n hence he was allowed to go abroad only after 
the death of Nicholas I. In 1859-62 he held 
a professorship of history in St. Petersburg, 
uhere his lectures attracted throngs of listeners 
Kostomarov dropped his professorship, however, 
to devote himself entirely to historical and lit- 
erary pursuits He introduced into Russia the 
method of treating history as the life of the 
people and not the growth of the state, while 
his \orth-Russian Commonwealths (1863) was 
epoch-making in proving the antiquity of re- 
publican institutions in Russia In accord- 
ance with Ins theory, Kostomarov preceded 
every historical investigation by an intense 
absorption in the literature, songs, and folk- 
lore of the period he treated, thus rendering 
incalculable service to Russian historiography 
His historical novels, however, of which he 
wrote several, are in striking discord with his 
views of history as a science These abound 
in anachronisms, and most momentous his- 
torical events are often laid to the whims of 
personage's unknown to history His most 
important works are Historical Monographs 
(12 vols, 1868) and Russian History in Bi- 
ographies of hef Chief Men (1875-76; in 3 
vols, 1911), the first volume in German trans- 
lation by ITenckel (Leipzig, 1886). 

XOSIBOMA, kbs'tro-roil'. A government of 
central Russia, north of the governments of 
Vladimir and Nizhni Novgorod, with an area 
of 32,432 square miles (Map* Russia, F 31 
The surface is generally level, with a few hills 
along the courses of the rivers; about 60 per 
cent of the total area is under forests. The cli- 
mate is severe, the average annual temperature 
being about 40® F. The region is watered by 
the Volga and its tributaries. Agriculture, al- 
though the Mei occupation, is in a low stage 
of development, the product being insufficient for 


domestic dema n ds. Hemp is cultivated on a 
large scale, and horses of a high grade are raised. 

icre are manufactures of cotton goods, pottery, 
1 en, wooden, and small metal articles; they 
ai produced mainly in the rural districts as 
ad 'nets to agriculture. The trade is chiefly 
in lorest products and manufactures. The mi- 
gration of artisans from Kostroma to the in- 
dustrial centres of the Empire is very consider- 
able. Pop., 1912, 1,745,800, compo^ princi- 
pally of Great Russians. Capital, Kostroma 
(qv ). 

XOSTBOICA Capital of the government of 
that name, in European Russia, situated near the 
junction of the river Kostroma with the Volga, 
500 miles from St. Petersburg (Map: Russia, 
F 3) The most notable building is the ca- 
thedral of the Assumption (1272). The monas- 
tery of Ipatiev, built in 1330, is intimately as- 
sociated with Czar Michael Feodorovitch, who 
was elected and crowned here in 1613. In the 
centre of the town is a monument to Ivan Su- 
sanm, the peasant who saved Michael from the 
Poles The cathedral of the Trinity (1586), 
M’ithin the monasteiy, contains a number of an- 
cient and reputed miraculous pictures also asso- 
ciated with the history of Michael The educa- 
tional institutions include a Gymnasium, a high 
school, a semmary, a technical school, and a 
theatre It has considerable manufactures, 
chiefly of linen; and there is trade in com, 
leather, flax, and provisions Pop , 1912, 67,- 
274 Kostroma was probably founded in 1152 
and is therefore one of the oldest of Russian 
cities. 

KdSZEG, k@^8^. A city of Hungary. See 
GdNS 

KOSZTA (k(/st&) AFFAIB. In American 
history, the name applied to a diplomatic epi- 
sode, involving the rights in foreign countries 
of emigrants to the United States as yet not 
fully naturalized. A certain Martin Koszta, of 
Hungarian birth, who had taken part in the 
political movement of 1848-49 for detaching 
Hungary from the dominion of the Emperor of 
Austria, and wlio had fled to Turkey upon the 
failure of that movement, emigrated to the 
United States after a short detention in Turkey, 
and in July, 1852, made a declaration under 
oath of his intention to liecome a citizen of ihe 
United States, at the same time renouncing all 
allegiance to any foreign power After a resi- 
dence of a year and 11 months he returned to 
Smyrna, Turkey, on private business of a tem- 
porary nature and placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the American Consul at Smyrna and 
the American charge d’affaires ad interim at 
Constantinople While waiting to return to the 
United States, he was taken by force aboard the 
Austrian bng of war Huszar and confined there 
in chains The American officials protested in 
vain both to the Turkish government and to the 
Austrian officers, and finally on July 2, 1853, 
Captain Ingraham of the United States sloop 
of war 8t Louts^ then lying in Smyrna harbor, 
threatened to open fire if Koszta was not sur- 
rendered to him by four o’clock The Austrian 
Consul General then agreed that Koszta should 
be held by the French Consul General until some 
agreement was reached. Gn Aug. 29, 1853, 
Baron Hfilsemann, the Austrian chargfi d’affaires 
at Washington, wrote to Secretary of State 
Marcy, asking that the United Statra ‘^disavow 
the conduct of its agents, . . . hasten to call 
them to a severe account, and tender to Austria 
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a Batuifactjon pro|)ortioiiate to the inaraitade of 
the outrage,*' basing his request on the ground 
that ]^S9^ had never ceas^ to be a citizen of 
Austria, and that Ingraham’s threat was in vio- 
lation of international law. Marcy replied. Sept. 
26, 1853, in a ringing letter, known as the Htilse- 
mann letter, in which he defended the position 
of the Unit^ States throughout, on the ground 
that Koszta had ceased to be a citizen of Austria 
even by the law of Austria, “that Koszta when 
seized and imprisoned was mvestcd with the 
nationality of the United States, and they had 
therefore the right, if they chose to exercise it, 
to extend their piotection to him; that from in- 
ternational law — ^the only law which can be 
rightfully appealed to for rules in this case — 
Austria could derive no authority to obstruct 
or interfere iMth the United States in the exer- 
cise of this right, in effecting the liberation of 
Koszta, and that Captain Ingraham’s interposi- 
tion for hiR release was, under tlie extraordi- 
nary i ircumstanccs of the ease, right and 
proper.” This letter, which was written by 
xlarcy with an eve on the next llemooratic nom- 
ination for President, was leceived with gieat 
enthusiasm throughout the United States and 
the stand taken by Marcy with reference to the 
status of immigrants not fully naturalized has 
been indorsed various well-known authoritit>s 
on international law. Koszta w'as ultimately 
released and allowed to return to the United 
States Congress showed its approval by a 
joint resolution thanking Captain Ingraham 
and conferring on liim a medal Consult Corre- 
spondence hetueen the ficerctary of State and the 
Chaig^ (T Affaires of Austria Relative to the 
Case of Martin Koszta (Washington, 1853). A 
bibliography of the affair may be found in A F 
Khodes, History of the United States ftom the 
Vompiomise of vol 1 (Xew York, 1010). 

KOTAH, kd^td A native Rajputana state, 
India, with a capital of the same name, situ- 
ated 120 miles south of Jaipur (Map. India, 
C 4 ) The town, on tlie right bank of the Chura- 
bul, is fortified by a rampart and a ditch. It 
has manufaetures of mu^in, table ornaments, 
and paper. Pop., 1001, 33,657; 1911, 32,753. 
Near by is the Maharao’s new palace with its 
public library. The state contains 5684 square 
miles. Pop., 1001, 544,870 ; 1011, 630,089. 

KtfTHEir, k?'ten. A town of Germany Sec 
COTHEN. 

KOTLIABEVSKY, kOtlya-rM'skl, Ivan 
l*ETBoviTCH (1769-1838). A Ukrainian (Little 
Russian) poet, bom and educated at Poltava. 
He served in the army (1706-1808), was prom- 
inent in the charities of his native city, con- 
ducted for several years a school for children 
of the impoverished nobility, and during his last 
years directed the poorhouse of Poltava. He 
wrote in the dialect of Little Russia a trav- 
esty on the JEnetd (1798), which has much 
satiric power and which very faithfully pictures 
the life of the peasants of the Ukraine Among 
his plays, which also depict Ukrainian manners 
and customs and which laid the foundation for 
a national theatre in the Ukraine, Natalka Pol- 
tavka (1819), which has been turned into a 
successful opera, and Moskal farivwik (1841) 
arc the best known. His complete works were 
published at St. Petersburg in 1862 (2d ed., 
1875). 

XQfTO (Japans). The Japanese harp, made 
in the form of a zither and consisting of 13 silk 
strings stretched over an oblong sounding board. 


Kach string has a separate bridge, adjusting 
which the string is tuned. The koto is played 
with both hands and has a range of two and a 
half octave s. See J apanese Music 

gOTOTSHIKHIN, ko’t5-she^K6n, Qbigqbiy 
(1636-67). A Russian writer, civil servant in 
the Office of Foreign Affairs under Czar Alexis 
and thus a contemporary of Krizhanitch (q.v.). 
At the age of 31 his conscience proved too tender 
for his tasks, and he had to seek an asylum first 
in T’oland and then in Sweden, where he wrote 
a book about Muscovy (1666-67) Justly or im- 
justly he was executed for a murder in Stockholm 
and would have been unknown to posterity were 
it not for his manuscript giving faithful but 
most unflattering details of the life and reign of 
the Czar. In 1837 this book was found in the 
Upsala Library. It was published in Russia by 
the Imperial Archeological Commission and 
called O Rossii v Tsarstvovame Aleksiya Uik- 
hailoviteh (1850, last ed., 1884). 

KOTOW, k5-tou' (Chin k*ov>t*ovD, k'ou-t’ou, 
from fc’oto, to knock, and fotu, head) . To salute, 
pay respect, homage, or w'orship by kneeling 
c*eremonioualy and then knocking the forehead 
cm the ground. In China schoolboys on entering 
the schcxilroom kneel and knock their heads on 
the floor before the picture of Confucius, in- 
feriors kotow to superiors, a humble apology is 
made by kotoiving, prisoners kotow before the 
magistrate; and the kotow is the most respect- 
ful way of worshiping the gods, or before the 
ancestral tablets. The kotow is performed to 
friends and relatives seen for the first time after 
the death of one’s father and mother, and it was 
imperative in approaching the Emperor There 
were nine steps to the Imperial throne, and thus 
eight gradations of obeisance, before reaching 
the top, as follows : ( 1 ) joining the hands and 
raising them before the breast; (2) bowing low 
with the hands still joined; (3) bending the knee 
as if about to kneed, (4) actual kneeling; (5) 
the kotow, in which the suppliant or guest be- 
fore the Emperor knelt and struck his head on 
the ground; (6) kneeling and striking the head 
on the ground thrice, c^iIIcmI the san fc’oir, or 
three knex'kings; (7) kneeling, knocking the 
head thrice upon the ground, standing upright, 
and again kneeling and knocking the head three 
times more; (8) kneeling thrice and knocking 
the head to the earth nine times. While some 
of the gods receive onlv the kotow, or three 
knex^ks, and others the scjventh grade of obeis- 
ance, the Emperor, with “Hea\en,” alwavs re- 
ceive full quota of honor, which reaches its cli- 
max in the three kneelings and nine knex^kings 
of the head. Under the old svstem of Chinese 
etiquette and learning, to reject these forms was 
to reject authority, while to accept them was to 
acknowledge homage and obedience to the Em- 
peror No accredited European envoys have 
made the kotow, as that would have signified 
their country as mferior to China, except p^al 
emissaries and those from Portugal and Hol- 
land, who originally yielded to Chinese etiquette, 
not understanding the full significance of the 
act, or for the sake of greater facilities of trade 
and for direct conference with the Emperor 
himself. 

KOTTBUS, kdth^s. A town of Prussia. See 

CAlTTB Pfl. 

KOTZEBUE, kytse-b55, Alezanoeb von 
( 1816-89). A German painter, bom at Kfinigs- 
l^ig, son of August von Kotzebue. Educated in 
the Corps of Cadets at St. Petersburg, he gave 
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up the military career in 1838 to take up paint- 
ii^ at the Ac^emy, under Sauerweid, and con> 
tinned his studies there for six years. From 
1846 to 1848 he was in Paris, the pupil of 
Horace Vemet, then traveled in the Nether- 
lands, Italy, and Germany, and in 1860 settled 
in Munich. His principal works are a long 
series of battle pieces ordered the Czar for 
tbe winter palace in St. Petersburg. They com- 
prise the principal combats between Peter the 
Great and Charles XII, notably ‘*The Battle of 
Poltava,” the battles during the Seven Years* 
War, in which the Kussians were vi<*torioU8, 
those in the campaigns of Suvarov in Italy and 
Switzerland, and the battles of 1812 and 1813 
against Napoleon. His pictures are deft in com- 
position and show skill in the arrangement of 
scenic accessories, but they are essentially stage 
scenes, untrue to nature. 

XOTZEBTJE, August Fbiedbich Febdinaisd 
VON (1761-1819). A German dramatist and 
Russian civil servant, bom at Weimar Kotze- 
bue studied law at Jena (1777) and Duisburg 
(1778), but was drawn to the stage and oigan- 
ized an amateur theatre at Duisburg. In 1780 
he opened a law office at Weimar, but he was in- 
duced m 1781 to go to Russia, where he served 
successively as secretary to the Governor-Gen- 
eral at St. Petersburg, assessor of the Upper 
Court of Appeals, and president of the 'Magis- 
trates Board of the Province of Esthonui. He 
married a lady of rank and was ennobled. At 
his wife’s death he resigned the Russian service, 
visited Paris, and from 1795 to 1798 lived chiefl> 
at Friedenthal, his country seat, near Reval 
He had already become knowrn by a seiies of 
talcs and several sentimental dramas. His first 
collected w'orks, Die jungaten Kinder metnn 
Laune (5 vols., Leipzig, 1793-97), belong to this 
period. In 1798 Kotzebue was summoned to 
Vienna as court dramatist, but friction arose, 
and he was permitted to resign in 1800 with a 
pension. He intended to return to Russia, but 
on the frontier he was arrested as a spy and 
sent to iSilieria Czar Paul, pleased at hearing a 
translation of Kotzebue’s little drama Dcr alte 
Leibkutacher Petera dc’i Oroaaen, recalled him 
from exile, gave him office and an estate, and 
made him manager of the German theatre at 
St. Petersburg Kotzebue tells all this viva- 
ciously mDaa merktcurdigate Jahr tneinea Lehena 
(2 vois., Berlin, 1801). After Czar Paul’s death 
Kotzebue returned to Germany, lived succes- 
sively in Weimar, Jena, and Berlin (1803), 
wheie he was made a iiiemlier of the Academy 
of Sciences and shared in the editorship of Der 
Fretmutige, a literary journal. In 1806 he went 
to Kbnigsberg to make historical researches in 
the Prussian archives, as a result of which he 

S ublished Prenaaena altere Oeachichte (4 vols, 
Lonigsberg, 1809). Ilis stay m Konig^berg was 
short The Napoleonic invasion obliged him to 
flee to Russia ( 1806) , whence he kept up a lively 
journalistic warfare on Napoleon and his policy 
in Die Biene (1808-10) and Die Onlle (1811- 
12). During these years he resided on his es- 
tate in Estlionia. He returned to Berlm as a 
Russian State Councilor in 1813 and was made 
Russian Consul General at KOnigsberg. whence 
he was recalled in 1816 as counsel to the For- 
eign Office at St. Petersburg. In 1817 he was 
sent as a salaried political spy to Germany, 
where he founded in the reactionary inteiest a 
journal, Dan htteranaohe Woohmhlatt. In this 
he attacked especially the German liberal stu- 


dent Buraohenachaften and thus excited a stu- 
dent, Karl Ludwig Sand, to assassinate him at 
Mannheim, March 23, 1819. Kotzebue as a 
dramatist was remarkably prolific and success- 
ful, and a master of stage effects, but he was 
superficial and neglectful of literary standards. 
Ills plays drew better houses than the classics 
Of some 216 recorded plays 98 are printed (28 
vols, 1797-1823; 44 vols., 1827-29; 10 vols. 
1868) The best known of them in Kngland and 
America are The Stranger (Menachenhaaa und 
Heue) and Ptzarro {Die Spanter in Peru) . 
noteworthy also are Die hetden Kltngaberg, Die 
Indtaner in England, and Die dtutachen Klein- 
atudter, Kotzebue wrote also some weak novels. 
In addition to the autobiographical work men- 
tioned above, consult Dbring, Auguat von Kotse- 
hue*8 Lehen (Weimar, 1830); W. von Kotzebue, 
Auguat von Kotzebue, Urteile der Zeitgenoaaen 
und der Gegenwart (Dresden, 1884) ; J. Minor, 
Veher Kotzebue (Vienna, 1894) . E. Jftekh, 
Studien zu Kotzebuea lAiatapieltechnik (Heidel- 
berg, 1899); Charles Rabany, Kotzebue, aa vie, 
aon timpa, et aea veuirra (Pans, 1903) . Gerhard 
Stenger, Goethe und .4 uguat ron Kotzebue 
(Bre*alau, 1910) 

KOTZEBUE, Gtto vox (1787-1840). A Rus- 
sian navigator, son of August \on Kotzebue, 
born at Reval. He made three voyages round 
the world, sailing first under Krusenstem to 
Japan (1803-4)6). On his second journey, in 
command of the Uurtk (1815-18), fitted out by 
Count Romanzoi to discoier a piacticable 
northeast passage, he passed through Bering 
Strait, the first navigator to do so in the mne- 
teenth century. He traced the Alaskan coast 
from Cape Prince of Wales to Cape Krusenstem, 
67* N He carefully surveved the great sound 
that now bears liis name and made geological 
discoveries of importance — ^the ice cliffs of Es- 
choltz Bay, a subject of discussion even to-day 
— ^and obtained therefrom bones and tusks of 
the mammoth. Siilisequently he touched at Gali- 
foiuia and Hawaii and in January, 1817, dis- 
covered the Roraanzov Island, one of the Mar- 
shall group. He brought home specimens of 
many theretofore unknow'ii plants He made a 
third voyage in 1823-26. His description of the 
second voyage appeared in Russian in 1823-26, 
in German in 1821, and in English in 1821-23 
as Voyage of Diacovcry. In 18.40 he published 
an account of the third journey as \eue Reiae 
wn die Welt. 

KOTZEBUE, Wilhelm von (181.3-87). A 
Russian diplomat, brother of the preceding, and, 
under the pseudonym of Wilhelm Augustsohn, a 
German dramatist. His earliest literary work 
was the German translation from Vasile Alec- 
sandri’s (q.v.) collection of Rumanian folk 
poems (1857). His other works were the plays 
Em unbarmherziger Freund, Zioei Sundennnen, 
and Bilder und Skizzen aua der Moldau (1860) ; 
Laakar Viorracu (1863), a novel based on Mol- 
davian life, Auguat von Kotzebue, Urteile der 
Zeitgenoaaen und der Gegenwart (1884). 

KOUMISS. See Kumtsr. 

KOUBSO, k ys^O. See Kooaso 

KOVALEVSKY, kO'vk-lyM^skl, Alexandbb 
(1840-1901). A Russian zoOlc^ist and embry- 
ologist, bom at Diinaburg. After study at Hei- 
delberg and Tubingen, he became professor of 
zoology at the University of St. Petersburg. 
One of the most distinguished zoologists of his 
day, it was he who by his researches in the em- 
bryology and structure of ascidians and of Am- 
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phdoaua lint showed the relationship of these 
forms to one another and their close alliance to 
vertebrates. He also discovered the branchial 
slits of Balanogloasua and first placed it in the 
line of \ertebrate ancestry In the embryology 
and postembryological development of insects his 
work was fundamental, and he made important 
contributions to the knowledge of the develop- 
went and structure of various annelids, cmlen- 
terates, and other animals. Important among 
his works are Anatonixe des Balanogloaaua delle 
Chtaje (1860); Bntuncklungagesohxchte der etn- 
fachen Asrtdien (1860); Eniwxoklungageachiohie 
dea Amphioxua lanceolatua (1867) ; Wetiere Btu- 
dten uber dte Enticicklung der einfachen Aacxdxen 
(1870), Emhryologtsche Btudten an Wdrmem 
und Arthropodlm ( 1869 ) ; Weitere Siudien Uber 
dte Entwtcklungageachtchtc dea Amphioxua lance- 
olatua ( 1877) ; Cwloplana metachnikouni ( 1882) ; 
Bettrage zur nachcmhrgonalen Entwxcklung der 
Muaotden, part i (1887) ; Anatomie de VArchca- 
obdella eamontti de O Qrtmm (1806) « Etude 
aur Vanatomie de VAoanthobdella pelcdina 
(1896). 

KOVALEVSKY, Egor PETROviTcn (1811- 
68 ). A Russian traveler and writer, liorn in 
the Government of Kharkov. As a mining en- 
gineer, he made extensive journeys in eastern 
Siberia, the Kirghiz Steppe, and Montenegro 
(1841) Six years afterward he was intrusted 
by Meheniet All with a gold-prospecting mis- 
sion in Upper Egypt, and he published an ac- 
count of this journey after his return to Russia 
(2 vols., 1849). He was next sent upon a re- 
ligious embassy to China, where he put his name 
to the treaty favoring Russian pretensions in 
Mongolia (1851). He was subsequently made 
director of Asiatic affairs at 8t. Petersburg 
(1856). He was a promoter of the Khorasan, 
Chitral, and other expeditions for scientific re- 
search and the author of Peregrinationa ( 3 vols , 
1843-45) , China (2 vols., 1853) ; The War with 
Turkey in 1853-54 (1868); The Crimean War 
(1869). His last work was Eaatem Affaire in 
the Twentiea. His collected w'orks, exclusive of 
miscellaneous verse and prose, fill five volumes 
<St. Petersbuig, 1871-72; with a biographical 
account). 

KOVALEVSKY, Sophia Vasilyevna, better 
known under her pen name, Sonya (1850-^1). 
An eminent Russian mathematician and author, 
the daughter of General Korvin-Krukovsky. She 
was bom at Moscow and brought up at Palibino, 
her father’s estate, in the Government of Vitebsk • 
When in 1865 Strannolyubsky began to teach 
her calculus at St. Petersburg, he was amazed 
at her quickness. About 1867 ^e and her sister, 
later a well-known novelist, resolved to go 
abroad to study. To obtain independence for 
the purpose a sham marriage, such as was of 
daily occurrence among Russian youth at this 
period, was decided upon. A student, Vladimir 
Kovalevsky, when asli^ to act as the fictitious 
husband to give Sonya’s sister the necessary 
legal status, consent^ on the condition of 
marrying Sonya herself. In October, 1868, the 
ceremony was performed, and the three went 
abroad the following spring, when Sonya’s hus- 
band took up geology at Jena. In 1869 she 
studied mathematics at Heiddberg, eliciting the 
wannest praise from Kfinigsberger and Kirch- 
hoff. In the autumn of 1870 she went to the 
University of Berlin, where no women were ad- 
mitted. At a perfunctory test at his house tiie 
great Weierstrass was astonnded hy her lucid 


und original solutions of the problems that at 
the time engaged his most advanced pupils, and 
henceforth he guided her studies for three years. 
In 1874 she received the degree of Ph.D. at the 
University of Gottingen on Hie basis of her mem- 
oir Zur Theorie der partiellen Differentialglei- 
chungen. After receiving their degrees Sonya 
and her husband lived together until he became 
involved in sp^ulations in housebuilding, news- 
paper pulilisning, petroleum wells, etc. The 
couple parted, and Son^a went abroad to make 
for herself a name in science. But her husband’s 
death, which followed shortly, was a crushing 
blow to her, and she resumed scientific work 
only after a lingering illness. In 1883 Mittag- 
Leffler, a pupil of Weierstrass and rector of the 
University of Stockholm, obtained for her a do- 
centship After a year of lecturing in German 
she was appointed professor of higher analysis 
for five yeais, on condition of teaching in Swed- 
ish. She held this professorship until her death. 
In 1888 she received in person the Prix Bordin 
(doubled to 5000 francs) of the Pans Academy 
of Sciences for her 8ur un raa particuher du 
prohl^me de la rotation d*un corps peaant autour 
d*un point fix^. For two other essays the Stock- 
holm Academy awarded her a piizc of 1500 
kroner in 1889. Bi^sides she contributed a num- 
ber of important papers to scientific periodicals. 
She had, moreover, literary abilities in addition 
to her mathematical talents In 1877 she wrote 
The Privatdocent — ^a sketch from the life of 
a small German university town — ^which met 
with a hearty reception. Her Berollectiona of 
Childhood^ publish^ m a Russian magazine 
(1800), aroused widespread attention. In 
Sweden she formed an intimate friendship with 
Anna Leffler, sistiT of Mittag-Leffier and a strik- 
ing figure in Scandinavian letters. They had a 
strong influence upon each other, and of several 
works written in collaboration, A Struggle for 
Uappineaa ( 1887 ) is the most characteristic. It 
18 a panegyric of love as the mainspring of 
complete life, and the heroine, Alice, who seeks 
for it in vain, is Kovalevsky herself. In one of 
her periods of despair she caught a severe cold, 
but paid no attention to it, and attended to her 
lectures almost until her death from pneumonia, 
Feb. 10, 1891. Consult: Anna Leffler, Sonja 
Kovalevsky (Stockholm, 1892); Autobiography 
(New York, 1895) ; L. M. Hansson, Six Modem 
Women * Psychological Sketches^ translated from 
the German by PL Ramsden (Boston, 1896) ; 
G. Retzius, Dos Oehim dea Mathematikera Sonja 
Kovalevaki (Stockholm, 1900). 

KOV’NO. A western government of European 
Russia, in Lithuania, bordering on Poland and 
Prussia. Area, 15,518 square miles (hfap: Rus- 
sia, B 3). It has a level surface, interspersed 
with numerous small lakes and watered by the 
Niemen and its tributaries. The climate is mod- 
erate and healthful. Kovno is chiefly an agri- 
cultural re^on, but the horse and cattle breed- 
ing industries are important and growing, while 
dairying is increasin^y pursued. Considerable 
quantities of grain, maimy wheat and rye, are 
annuallv exported. Pop., 1912, 1,819,540, of 
whom the Lithuanians represented about 73 per 
cent and the Jews 15 per cent. There are also 
a nu mber of German colonists. Capitol, Kovno. 

KOVKO. The capital of the government of 
the same name in Russia and a first-class for- 
tress, situated at the ccmfluence of the Vilia with 
the Niemen, 606 miles southwest of St. Peters- 
burg (Map: Russia, B 3). It consists of the 
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old and the new town and has a number of 
handsome sauares, a park, and an interesting 
old town hall, opposite which is a curious iron 
p^amid commemorating the departure of the 
French in 1612. The educational institutions 
comprise a Gymnasium and seminanes for 
priests and teachers. Kovno manufactures wire 
and nails. The grain trade, once very impor- 
tant, has scnnewhat declined, but the town is an 
important centre for the transit trade with 
Prussia Pop., 1903, 73,743; 1911, 87,986, of 
whom nearlv half were Jews. Kovno was 
founded in the eleventh century and from 1384 
to 1398 belonged to the Teutonic order. It be- 
came Russian after the third partition of Po- 
land in 1 795. 

KOWLOON, kou'loiJn', or KOWIiXJNG, kou'- 
loong^. A jicninsula of southern China, situ- 
ated opposite Hongkong. A small portion of it, 
4 square miles, was ceded by the Chinese govern- 
ment to Great Britain in 1860, and a lease of 
about 376 square miles was obtained in 1898 for 
a period of 99 years. The population is Chinese 
and 18 estimated at about 85,000. The harbor of 
Ko\iloon was declared a free port in 1887. Ad- 
ministratively the territory on the mainland 
forms a part of Hongkong, but the lease stipu- 
lated that the city of Kowloon should remain 
under Chinese jurisdiction. At Kowloon is a 
station of the Chinese maritime customs. In 
1912 imports amounted to hk tls. 26,685,659, and 
exports to 12,517,639, making the total trade of 
the port hk tls. 39,203,298. For the same year 
the Kowloon Railway reported a traffic of hk 
tls. 485,657 in imports and 359,829 in exports, a 
total of hk. tls. 845,486. See Honokong. 

KOW^IE FINE. A New Zealand tree See 
Kaitri Pine. 

KOWTOW, or KOUTOW. A Chinese form 
of salutation. Sec Kotow. 

KOKINGA, kO-shlng'a or kok-s!p'g& (Chin. 
Ching Ch*ing-kung) (1023-03) A noted Chi- 
nese patriot and pirate, who drove the Dutch 
out of Formosa and lM*came King of that island. 
He was born in 1623 in Hiialdo, Japan. His 
father, Ching Chih-lung, originally a poor tailor 
of Fukien, had married a Japanese wife, and 
partly by trade and partly by ficcbooting bad 
amassed great wealth, and as the possessor of a 
fleet of 3000 junks became master of the seas. 
About 1628 he apparently aliandoned piracy, en- 
ten*d the service of the Ming Emperor of China, 
then struggling against formidable rebellions 
within and the attacks of the Manchus without, 
and became admiral of the Imperial licet. Some 
>ears later his wife joined him at Nanking with 
the young Ching-kung, who was sent to school, 
and who at 22 was presented to the Emperor, 
who gave him a prominent command and con- 
ferred upon him his oum surname, Chu, remark- 
ing that he was worthy to bear the Imperial 
surname. From this circumstance he b^arae 
known as Kwoh-hsing-yeh (in Japanese Koku- 
sen-ya, his worship of the national humame), 
which was corrupted by the Portuguese into 
Koxinga. Erelong the Ming Emperor, finding 
himself unable to hold Nanking, fled to Foo- 
chow, which still held out against the Manchus, 
and Koxinga’s father, yielding to the overtures 
of the Manchus, who promis^ to make him a 
prince, was made a prisoner and earned to 
Poking, where he died. Koxinga, collecting his 
father’s fleet and raising a large army, pro- 
ceeded to harry the Chinese coast, capturing 
dtiei^ burning and pillaging, and defying every 


fleet sent against him, suflTering but one severe 
defeat, during his siege of Nanking in 1666, 
when he lost 500 of his ships, besides the camp 
equipment of his land forces. 

In 1661 he attacked the Dutch in Formosa, 
who surrendered after a four months’ siege and 
retired to Batavia, and Koxinga proclaimed him- 
self King. With this island as a base of opera- 
tions, he renewed his attacks on China with 
such ferocity tliat, in 1662, the Manchu govern- 
ment commanded the inhabitants of the two 
provmces of Fukien and Kwangtung to remove, 
on pain of death, 10 miles inland. Every town 
and village within that belt was burned or lev- 
eled to the ground, the roads were broken up, 
and for six years all means of communication 
with the sea were cut off and all commerce 
ceased. This tremendous feat of defensive war- 
fare stands unique in the history of the world. 
In the following year Koxinga was killed in an 
engagement with the Dutch and was succeeded 
by his son, who, as King of Formosa, continued 
the anti-Manchu warfare. 

In 1875, on the memorial of the Imperial 
Commissioner then in Formosa, and the literati 
of Taiwanfu, Koxinga was canonized, and a 
temple erect^ in his honor. His descendants 
were given the rank of Marquis, one of the few 
titles of nobility in (Dhina, and the Chinese 
name d one sp ecies of rodent after him. 

KOYTJKXTK (kb-yosneyk) BIVEB. An 
Alaskan river that flows into the Yukon about 
450 miles from its mouth (Map: Alaska, G 3). 
The Koy^uk has a drainage basin of 25,000 
square miles and is about 650 miles in len^h, 
of which 500 miles is navigable for steamboats, 
to Betties. Placer mining is successful in the 
camps around Coldfoot, 100 miles above ^ttles. 
At Allakaket, north of the Arctic circle, is the 
Episc opal mission of St. John in th e Wilderness. 

KOY ON^JIK, or KinrUNJIK. One of the 
mounds of ancient Nineveh, and the only one 
belonging to the city proper which has been 
excavaW with any degree of completeness. It 
is situated east of the Tigris, opposite the pres- 
ent town of Mosul, and in the part of the an- 
cient city north of the Khosar. The chief dis- 
coveries at Koyunjik were made by Layard and 
Rassam and include palaces of Asuibanipal and 
Sennacherib and the famous library of the 
former King For further particulars, see 
Nineveh. 

KOZLOV, k6z-16f', Ivan Ivanovttch (1779- 
1840) A Russian poet, born in Moscow In 
1807 he was Councilor of State in Moscow. 
Aftem^ard he was transferred to St. Petersburg, 
but his career was cut short in 1812 a 
stroke of paralysis, which deprived him of the 
power to walk. He also l^ame blind, but 
studied German and English, liccame known as 
a translator of Byron’s Bnde of Ahydos and 
Mickiewicz’s sonnets, and wrote an original 
poem, Chemets (The Monk, 1824), which met 
with fleeting popularity. It was republished 
along with his other poems in the complete edi- 
tion of his works brought out in St. Petersburg 
(1856). 

XBA, krft. The isthmus connecting the 
Malay Peninsula with the mainland of Asia 
(Map* Asia, L 7). It has an average width of 
44 miles; it is greatly narrowed by the Pakcham 
a nd (’ ’humpon rivers. 

KBA. A macaque (q.v.). 

KBAAL, krill (Boer Dutch, perhaps from 6p. 
corral, cattle pen, from oorro, bull ring, from 
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correr, Lat. currere, to run). A term in general 
Ufle among the Boers (see Boss) in South Africa 
to denote a village, or a collection of huts in an 
inclosure, or sometimes a single hut in a 
stockade. 

KBAEVSKY, A. A. See Krayevskt, A. A. 

KBAFFT (KBA7T), krUft, Adam (1450 or 
1455-1507). The principal German sculptor of 
the late Gothic period, bom probably at Nurem- 
berg. Very little is known of his fife or train- 
ing beyond the fact that the year 1400 found 
him actively engaged in Nuremberg, a contem- 
porary and friend of the famous founder Peter 
Viseher. He probably began as a simple stone- 
mason and was trained in the local schools He 
appears as a finished master in his earliest- 
known work at Nuremberg, the celebrated 
“Seven Stations,” completed about 1490, on tlie 
road to the cemetery of St. John, but now in 
the Germanic Museum. They are carved in 
somewhat coarse sandstone, in high relief, and 
show in the composition a mixture of pictorial 
and plastic elements and the realistic hardness 
in mdividual figures and drapery which w'as 
prevalent in the fifteenth century. Of the same 
date is the *Calvary,” a group of heroic size, 
in the cemetery of St. John. From 1492 dates 
the magnificent tomb of the Schreyer family, 
outside the churcli of St Sebaldus, representing 
the three principal scenes from the Passion of 
Christ Of three other sepulchral monuments, 
dating probably from 1498 to 1501, the epitaph 
of the Pergerstorff family, in the Frauenkirche, 
a large high relief representing the Virgin with 
the infant C^hrist croumed by angels, with groups 
of figures kneeling at her feet, is the finest 
Similar in subject, but different in treatment, 
is the Lauda iier tomb, in the Tetzel Chapel of 
St JCgidius* Church, and more simply yet hap- 
pily conceived is the tomb of the Rebeck family, 
in the Frauenkirche. KrafiTt’s masterpiece, 
however, is the elaborate tabernacle in the 
church of St Lawrence, erected at a cost of 
770 gulden, by Hans Imliof, in 1493>1500 It is 
a towering pyramid of eligant proportions, 
reaching a height of 64 feet, and is of amazing 
richness and delicacy in its decoration, as re- 
gards both the many sculptured figures and 
reliefs and the architectural features. He exe- 
cuted, moreover, large numbers of lesser com- 
missions of a decorative character, such as the 
relief above the door of the ancient city scales. 
His last work was the large “Burial of Christ,” 
a group of 16 life-size sandstone statues in the 
Holzschuler Chapel in the cemetery of St. John 
(1507). Notwithstanding the number and im- 
portance of his commissions, in late life he suf- 
fered financial difiSculties and borrowed heavily 
from the Imhof family. According to common 
tradition, he died in the hospital at Schwal- 
bach. ^ The master’s own portrait prol^bly sur- 
vives in a relief figure of the Schreyer tomb and 
in a kneeling statue of the tabernacle of St. 
Lawrence. 

Bibliography. '’Adam Kraft,” in the Art 
Journal, vol. xxi (London, 1869) : Wanderer, 
Adam Kraft und seine fichule (Nuremberg, 
1869) ; Bergau, ''Adam Kraft,” in Dohme, Kunst 
und KUnatler (Leipzig, 1877) ; Bode, Gesohichte 
der deulschen PloHtxk (Berlin, 1887); Daun, 
Adam Kraft und die Kknatler seiner Zeit (ib., 
1897); id., Peter Viseher und Adam Krafft 
(Bielefeld, 1905). 

KBuAFTT-SBIKCI, fi^ng, Riciiabd, Babon 
VON (1840-1902). An eminent German neurolo- 


gist, bom at MannheiuL He was educated at 
Heidelberg, Zurich, 'i^enna, and Prague. After 
three years’ practice at Baden-Baden, as special- 
ist for nervous and mental diseases, he became 
professor of psychiatry at the University of 
Strassburg in 1872. A year later he went to 
Graz and remained there as professor of psy- 
chiatry and nervous diseases until 1889, when 
he accepted the same professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna He resigned in 1902 and re- 
turned to Graz, where he remained until his 
death. He was the author of numerous books 
and monographs dealing with pathological 
psychology m its relation to the law and on 
nervous and mental diseases Many of these 
have been widely translated. Some of the more 
important are. Die Mclanchohe Erne klinische 
Htudie (1874); Grundzuge der Krtminalpsy- 
chologie fur Juristen (2d ed., 1882) , Die pro- 
qresswe allgemctne Paralyse (1894) ; Nervositat 
und neurasthemsche Zustande (1895). Four 
of his books appear in English translations by 
(''raddock* 4n Experimenial Study in the Do- 
main of Hypnotism (New York and London, 
1889), Psychosis Men^trualis (1902), Psycho- 
pathia Sewuahs (12th ed, 1903), a remark- 
able hook, which has become standard in its 
fie ld, and Tesot Book of Insanity (1905) 

KBAPT, Adam See Krafft, Adam. 

KRAG, krfig, Thomas Peter (1868-1913). 
A Norwegian poet and novelist, bom at Kragerb, 
a brother of V. A. W Krag He was brought 
up at Christiansand, entered the University of 
Christiania in 1890, and the next year published 
Jon Qrasff, narrative verse, in which he com- 
bined epic and lyric powder Tliis was followed 
hv Fra den gamle By (1892), Ensomme Men- 
nesker (1893), and Mulm (1893), in which 
he gives full poetical expression to his love of 
nature in her more majestic aspects Nature 
is more than mere background even in his 
novels, such as Kohherslangen (1895), where 
he reaches his highest point, Ada Wilde (1896) ; 
XUf Ran (1897) , Enken (1899) ; Ounvor Kjeld 
^2d ed., 1905); M ester Magius (2d ed., 1909). 
'Diis last undoubtedly expresses his deepest feel- 
ings and highest aspirations Weaker in thought 
and form are Frxi Beates Hus (1898), Hjem 
(1900), Det glade Hjome (1901), Ildliljen (2d 
ed, 1905), and Det Allerhelligste (3d ed, 
1907) Tusmorke (1898). Sorfe Skove (1903), 
and Tuhalden Fredlose (1909) are notable for 
their descriptions. With the drama Kong 
^Kagon (1894; 2d ed , 1908) he was less success- 
ful. Other works are JEgtemcend og Lygtemcend 
(1904), Maagereden (1906), and Offerlam 
(1907). Krag stands in the first rank among 
contemporaneous Norwegian authors. His in- 
terpretation of life and nature is that of a 
mystic; his style is richly imaginative Consult 
Erik Lie, in Daahladet, No 13 (Christiania, 
1894), and C Naerup, in Illnstreret Norsk 
Literaturhistorie (ib., 1905). 

KRAG, Vilhelm Andreas Wexels (1871- 
) . A Norwe^n poet, dramatist, and novel- 
ist, bom at Christiansand, a brother of T. P. 
Krag. In 1891, a year after he had entered the 
University of Christiania, he published a collec- 
tion of poems which won success at once. Both 
in form and thought they show Danish influence, 
calling to mind Drachmann and J. P. Jacobsen. 
In prose followed Nat (1892), and the fairy 
drama Vaster i Blaafjeld (1893), with less orig- 
inally. Among his later poems Sange fra 
Syden ( 1894) , Nye Digte ( 1897 ) , Norge ( 1003) , 
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the lively Fee^Ian<fet^er (Songs from the 
West, 1898), take first place De (Mamies 
JvXmpm (1894), a drama full of warmth and 
feeling, met with great success; so also did 
Be gode Oamle (1895). Among his other 
dramas should be mentioned Den eidate Dag 
(1897), Livet en Leg (1901), Bemgen om 
Florena (1907), Bttuatumena Ferre (1903), and 
the idyllic humorous sketch Baldevtna Bryllup 
(19M). The most important of his numerous 
stories are Fjemve ( 1896 ) ; Den glade Ldtinant 
(1898); Fra de lore Btuer (1897); Marianne 
(1899); Isaac Kapergast (1901); Lille Bodil 
(2d ed., 1902) ; Den gamle Oarde (1903) ; Thea 
Mane (1904): Holmeme de graa (1905): 
Vandnngamand (1907). Krag was editor of 
Juleaften and Kringajaa, and in 1908-10 direc- 
tor of the National Theatre at Christiania. He 
married the daughter of Alexander L. Kielland 
and lived much abroad, part of the time with a 
government stipend. Consult C. Nflprup, Ulna- 
treret Forak iMeraturhiatone (Christiania, 
1905). 

KBAGITYliVATS, kiA-g^'yft-vAts. Tlie capi- 
tal of the Servian province of the same name, 
situated on the Lepenitsa, west of the Morava, 
69 miles south of Belgrade, with which it is con- 
nected by rail (Map* Balkan Peninsula, C 2). 
It IS the third city in size in Servia It was 
until 1842 the residence of the Servian princes, 
and between 1868 and 1880 the Servian Parlia- 
ment usually met there. It has a foundry, an 
arms factory, a Gymnasium, a palace, and an 
arsenal. Pop , 1900, 15,503, 1910, 18,452 

KRATLSHEIM, knlsHiIm A town of Ger- 
m aiiy. See Cbailsheim 
KKATIST. Si*e C'abniola. 

XBAIT, krlt (East Indian name), or CBAIT. 
The most dreaded of East Indian venomous 
snakes {Bungarus cfFrnleua) It is a near rela- 
tive of the cobras and is dark brown or purplish, 
with narniw crossbars or white specks or alter- 
nately barred brown and yellow It soraetiines 
reaches a length of 4 feet and is active and 
fearless, pursuing and feeding upon rats, lizards, 
and snakes. It is numerous througiiout all 
the warm parts of India, especially in Bengal, 
and is likely to creep into housins and tents. 
The authorities believe that it causes more 
deaths in India, Assam, and Burma than any 
other snake Several other species of the genus, 
called rock snakes bv English people in India, 
are known, one of them being the still larger 
king snake or rajsamp {Bungarva fasciatus), 
which is bright yellow, encircled with many 
black rings. A third species is peculiar to 
Cevlon, and others extend the range of the 
genus as far east as southern China Consult* 
Fayrer, Thanaiophtdta of India (London, 1874), 
and Ewart, Poisonous Snakes of India (London, 
1878), both with colored plates; Pro^dings of 
the Zoological Society of London (ib, 1899), 
and especially Wall, “The Poisonous Snakes of 
India,” in Journal of the Bombay Natural His- 
tory Society, vol. xvii (Bombay, 1906) 

KBAJO V A, krk-yd^vk A town in Rumania. 
See Cbaiova. 

KBAJOWA. See Eaat tok Kkajowv. 

KBAKATOA, kra'lA-tO'ft, more correctly 
KBASATAU. A volcano on the small island 
of Pulu Kakata in the Bunda Strait between 
Java and Sumatra (Map: East Indies, C 7). 
The island has an area of 6 square miles, about 
one-half of its former size. The volcano h^ 
been in a dormant state since 1680, when, in 


May, 1883, it became active, culminating on the 
night of Augpist 26-27 in one of the most dis- 
astrous eruptions known in history, presenting 
the rare type of explosion. A mass of rock 
material, estimated at more than a cubic mile, 
was thrown into the air in the form of lapilli 
and dust by a succession of explosions that 
were heard over 160 miles away. The dust was 
carried to an estimated vertical distance of 17 
miles, and in the upper air currents it was 
borne eastward in a complete circuit of the 
globe. The suspension of this finely divided 
material in the atmosphere has been established 
as the cause of the brilliant sunsets which dur- 
ing the following winter and spring were ob- 
served over a large portion of the earth’s sur- 
face. The explosions were followed by violent 
atmospheric disturbances that passed around 
the earth at the rate of 700 miles an hour. A 
series of gigantic sea waves was also generated, 
and these caused great loss of life The water 
advancing upon the shores of the neighboring 
islands swept away whole villages, while the 
oscillations were noticeable as far as the shores 
of South America. After the terrible convul- 
sions it was found that the northern part of 
tlie island, including the highest peak, had dis- 
appeared. The total loss of life probably ex- 
ceed 30.000, one authority estimating it at 
36,380. The island is without permanent popu- 
lation. Consult Verbeek, Krakatau (Batavia, 
1884), and Royal Society of London, The Erup- 
tion of Krakatoa and Suhaequeht Phenomena, 
edited by J. G. Symons (London, 1888). See 
Volcano 

KHAKKlffy krfi^cen' (Dan., from Norweg. 
krake, sort of sea monster) A mythical colos- 
sal creature said to have haunted the seas and 
coast of Norway Its shape and habits were 
described by the Norw^an Bishop Pontoppidan 
in 1750. According to his account, its back was 
about a mile and a half in circumference; its 
body rose from the sea like an island, stretch- 
ing out mastlike arms capable of dragging down 
the largest ship; and when it sank towards the 
bottom, it caused a whirlpool in which large 
vessels were involved to their destruction It 
was also said to make the waters around it 
thick and turbid and thus was able to devour 
the shoals of fishes that swam to the place at- 
tracted by the muricy smell 

The origin of the various stories of the kraken 
is probably attributable to the occasional oc- 
currence in the northern Atlantic of colossal 
squid. It is these gigantic animals which on 
rare occasions have been seen by fishermen and 
others and which have given rise in past ages 
to the stories or fables of this kind See 
Squid. 

Omsult: A. 8. Packard, “Colossal Cuttle- 
fishes,” in American Naturalist, vol vii (Salem, 
1873) ; A. E. Verrill, “The Colossal Cephalopoda 
of the North Atlantic,” in American Naturalist, 
vol. ix (ib., 1875); id, “Gigantic Squids,” in 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy, vol. v 
(New Haven, 1879) ; J Gibson, Monsters of the 
Sea (London, 1887). 

KRAlCBAlCBTTIiI, kiAm-bfim^bdfi-lA A 
Slavic term origmally signifying cherry brandy; 
then, especially in student slang, any spirituous 
drink Krambambuli is the title of one of the 
most popular German student songs, the words 
of which were written by Wittekind in Danrig 
in 1746 under the pseudonym of Oescentius 
Koromandel. The music Is a popular eighteenth- 
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oentury air. The song in an English translation 
is also popular in American colleges. 

intATMTiyBIA. See 3EIuatany. 

KBANS, Hobatio Sheafs (1872- ). An 

American author and editor, bom in Bostcm and 
educated at Columbia University (A.B., 1804; 
PhJD., 1003). After 1000 he was engaged in 
iiteraiy and editorial work for magazines and 
reviews and was literary adviser to G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons in 1005-00 and to the Sturgis and 
Walton Company in 1909-13. He wrote Irish 
Life in Inah Fiction (1903), William Butler 
Yeats and the Irish Liter ary Revival (1904), 
and Oliver Ooldsmith, a Critical Biography 
( 1007 ) ; he edited the Lincoln Tribute Book 
(1900), English Love Poems (1900), The Lost 
Art of Conversation (1910), and, as associate. 
The World*s Wit and Humor (10 vols., 1006). 
In 1014 he served as associate editor of the 
New Intbbnational Yeas Book, and he con- 
tributed articles on topics in American and 
English literature to the second edition of the 
New Ietebnahonal EncrciJOPiicDiA. 

KBANTZ, kiftnts, Albebt (71450-1517). A 
German scholar and statesman. He was bom in 
Hamburg, traveled widely in Europe, studied 
theology and philosophy at Hamburg and lins- 
tock, and became rector of the latter university. 
As syndic of Hamburg he was present in 1480 
at the Hanseatic Assembly at Wismar and was 
sent as Ambassador to France in 1497 and to 
England in 1490 In 1500 he was chosen arbi- 
trator by John, King of Denmark, and Freder- 
ick, Duke of Holstein, in their dispute concern- 
ing the Province of Ditmarschcn He considered 
Wiclif and Huas as heretics and was not in 
sympathy . with the movement inaugurated by 
Luther, although he agreed with his attitude on 
the subject of indulgences and introduced many 
ecclesiastical reforms while dean of the chapter 
of Hamburg, to which he was appointed in 1508. 
His principal works are Chronica Regnorum 
Aquilonarum, published in Strassburg in 1562, 
and an ecclesiastical history of Saxony. Con- 
sult Hauck-Herzog, ReaLEncyklopadie fur pro^ 
testantische Theologie und Kirche (3d ed., I^p- 
zig, 1896-1013) 

KBANTZ, Jean Baptiste Si:i{ASTiEN (1817- 
00). A French engineer and politician, born at 
Arches, Vosges, and educated at the Polytech- 
nique (1836) and the Ecole des Ponts et Chaus- 
s4es ( 1838 ) . He was best known as constructor 
of the Industrial Palace at the Exposition of 
1867, as mventor of a movable dam for the 
Seine (1868), and for his service in the siege of 
Paris in 1871 In the last year he was elected a 
deputy and in 1876 was elected to the Senate, 
where he opposed Boulanger and was leader of 
the Opportunists. He wrote Projet de creation 
d*une arm4e des travauw publics (1847) and 
Observa tions au sujet des chemins de fer ( 1875). 

XBAKTZ, JuLjcs Fban^is Eicile (1821- 
1914). A French naval officer, born at Givet» 
a cousin of J. B. S. Krantz. He entered the 
navy in 1837, was captain of a frigate by 1861, 
and in 1869 was promoted to command the 
traini^ ship Louis JIV. In the Franco-Ger- 
man yi^r he directed the defenses of Fort Ivry 
and in 1871 was chief of department in the 
Ministry of Marine; two years afterward he 
eonunanded the naval division in Chinese 
waters as rear admiral On his return to 
France he was made director of the marine 
works and vice admiral in 1877. He was placed 
on the reserve in 1886 and was Minister of 


Marine in successive cabinets in 1888-80. 
Noted as an authority on manesuvres and as a 
mathematician, Krantz published EUments de 
la thAorie du navire (1852) and Considerations 
sur les roulis des bdtiments (1867). 

XBAFF, krftpf, Johann Ludwig (1810-81). 
A German missionary, explorer in British East 
Africa, and specialist in African linguistics. 
He was born at Derendigen, near Tubingen, 
where he studied theology. In 1837 he went to 
Abyssinia as missionary of the English Church 
Missionary Society and with his fellows, £r- 
hardt and Kebmann, made many valuable tours 
into Usambara (1848, 1852) and Ukamba 

(1849, 1851). Krapf brought to Europe the 
first definite information about the Victoria 
Nyanza, Mount Kilimanjaro, and Mount Kenia, 
which he visited m 1849. After a short stay 
in England he returned to Africa in 1854, but 
was forbidden by King Theodore to enter Abys- 
sinia. He returned to Germany and lived near 
Stuttgart till 18G7, when he joined the English 
expedition to Abyssinia He wrote: Rciscn m 
Ostafrika in den Jahren J 837-55 (2d ed , 

1867); Vocabulary of Eix East African Lan- 
guages (1850) ; Elements of the Kiiuahth Lan- 
guage (1850), several biblical translations into 
African dialects; and the Dictionary of the 
Suahih Language (1882) Consult Claus, Lud- 
tiig Krapf (Basel, 1882). 

XBAPINA, kra^p6-na. See Paleolithic 

J^EBIOD. 

ERAPOTKIN. See Kbopotkin 

TTRASfCKI, kra-shePsk6, Ignacy (1735- 
1801). A Polish writer and social worker 
He was bom in Dubiecko and studied in Lem- 
lierg and Rome. In 1767 he was appointed 
Bishop of Ermeland, but he lived mostly in 
Warsaw. After the first partition of Poland, 
in 1772, he enjoyed the favor of Frederick the 
Great. In 1778 he published his mock-heroic 
Mousiad {Myszets), full of allusions to the 
state disorders and the wrangles of Polish 
nobility, and also his Monachomachia, in which 
he ridicules the cloistered life of the monks 
This latter work aroused a storm of criticism, 
and his witty reply, Antimonachomachia (1780), 
intensified public interest in the matter Be- 
sides these books he wrote much verse and prose 
and translated Ossian into Polish In 1705 he 
was made Archbishop of Gnesen. He died six 
vears later, in Berlin. His works were pub- 
lished by Dmochowski, in 10 volumes (Warsaw, 
«J803-04; latest ed , 1878). The Monachomachia 
was translated into German (Der Monchekrieg) 
by Winklewski (Berlin, 1870) Consult J J. 
Kraszewski, Ignacy Krastcki (Warsaw, 1880), 
and J6zef l^etiak, I, “Krasicki, Charakterystyka 
wramach szkicu biografiezuego,” in Bibhoteka 
Warszau>ska{\h,, 1001). 

XBASIKSKI, kiA-ah^ny’-skA Zygmunt, 
Count (1812-50). One of Poland’s greatest 
poets. He was bom and died in Paris He left 
Russia, where his father, who held a high mili- 
tary position, was despised by his Polish coun- 
trymen, who accused him of Russophile senti- 
ments, and devoted himself to literature, be- 
coming a personal friend of Mickiewicz (q.v.) 
and an adherent of romanticism. In 1834 he 
published his VndAvine Comedy {Nieboska 
Komedta). It deals with the struggle between 
degenerated aristocracy (Count Henry) and the 
sunermg people (Pancratius). Both Henry and 
Pancratius die on the battlefield, and a cross 
appears in the heavens, symbolizing the ulti- 
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mate triumph of religion over the passions of 
men. The dramatic poem Irydion ( Paris, 
1836) was an all^ory of Poland’s suffering. 
Like the earliest Slavophiles, he believed in tne 
regeneration of the world through his country, 
of whose ultimate restoration he felt sure. His 
last great work, Dawn {Frozedhoit, 1843), is a 
philosophical poem, wherein he embodied his 
view of the world. In 1846 he published his 
Psalms of the Future: Of Faxth, Hope, and 
hove {Psalmy przyzloeci) These were di recited 
against the impending rebellion. For political 
reasons his name did not appear on his works 
during his lifetime The best edition is in four 
volumes (Lemberg, 1880-88). German trans- 
lations of his works are* Ungottliche Komodte^ 
by Batornicki (Leipzig, 1841); Jrydton (ib., 
1881); and the novels Versuchung (trans of 
PoLusa, Cracow, 1881) and Sommemacht {Noo 
Ictnia, Vienna, 1881). Consult: Tamowski, 
Zygmunt KrasidslxX (Cracow, 1802), which is 
the best; the Correspondence published in Lem- 
berg (1880-88); also Juljan Klaczko, “Polish 
Poetry in the Nineteenth Century,” in Z. Kra- 
sihski. The Undtvtne Comedy (Philadelphia, 
1876) ; Julmsz Kleiner, Zygmunt Krasihskt: 
Dziejc Mysh (2 vola, Lemberg, 1912); Anna 
Endler, “Sigismondo Krasihski,” in Tfuova 
Antologia , vol . tlxiv (6th senes, Rome, 1913). 

KB A S KIK, krus^nlk A town in Russian Po- 
land in the Province of Lublin, 28 miles south- 
west of the city of Lublin P<»p., 1010, 9178. It 
was the scene of a three weeks’ battle between 
the Austrians and Russians in the European 
War of 1914 During the first week the Aus- 
trians drove the Russians towards Lublin, but 
upon the arrival of heavy reenforcements the 
latter compelled the former to retreat hastily 
across the boundary into Galicia. See War ix 
Europe. 

XBASNOVODSK, kr&s'nO'Vddsk^ A fortiesa 
and capital of the Transcaspian Province of 
Asiatic Russia, situated on Krasnovodsk Bay, 
on the east coast of the Caspian Sea (Map: 
Asia, G 6) It IS 69 feet below sea level and is 
the starting point of the Transcaspian Railway 
to Merv and Bokhara Its industries are the 
manufacture of salt and sulphur and the catch- 
ing of fish and seals Pop , 1910, 7776. 

XHASNOYABSK, kras'no yfirsk^ The cap- 
ital of the Government of Yeniseisk, Siberia, 
situated on the Yenisei and on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, about 2720 miles by rail from 
Moscow (Map: Asia, K 3). It has 15 churches, 
Russian, Lutheran, and Catholic, a synagogue, 
a theological and a teachers* seminary, a li- 
brary, a technical and a railway school, a mu- 
seum, and a theatre. The chief manufactures 
are brick, leather, and soap There is also a 
considerable transit trade in tea The town was 
founded in 1628 as a fortified prison settlement. 
Pop, 1904, 40,910; 1912, 80,102 

XRA8N0YE SELO, krfts^nd-ye sft-lO^. A 
well-known summer resort in the Government of 
St. Petersburg, Russia, on the Ligovka River 
and the St. Petersburg-Reval Railway It has 
an Imperial palace with a park and a number 
of villas, the summer residences of the Russian 
nobility. The Imperial Guards camp here dur- 
ing the summer, and in August the Czar holds 
a parade in which about 75,000 troops take 
part Pop, 1897, 3286; 1912, 3741. 

KBA8ZEWSKI, kr^-shfiPskd, J6zef Ignaot 
( 1812-87). A Polish novelist historian, sssthe- 
tician, publicist, and poet, bom in Warsaw. He 
Tol. Xni.— 24 
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studied history and philology at the University 
of Vilna, took part in the uprising of 1830-31. 
and was imprisoned until 1833 He settled on 
his country estate in Volhynia in 1837 and de- 
voted himi^f to literature. The works which 
he produced at this period show clearly the in- 
fluences of Gogol, Dickens, and Balzac. Between 
1853 and 1858 he was curator of schools in 
Volhynia. In 1869 he took up at Warsaw the 
publication of the Oazeta Polska. Exiled in 
1863, he settled in Dresden and in 1876 be- 
came a Saxon subject In 1884 he was sen- 
tenced to three and a half years’ imprisonment 
on the charge of high treason in having pro- 
cured plans of a German fortress for the French 
government, but after a time received a six 
months’ leave of absence, on account of his im- 
paired health, on depositing 20,000 marks as 
security. He went to Italy and never returned 
to prison, dying in Geneva. Kraszewski was 
the most pr^u^ive of all Polish writers and 
one of the most productive of all literatures, 
of his works, numbering more than 350 titles 
and about 600 volumes, a scdection in 102 vol- 
umes appeared in Lemberg in 1871-75 Most of 
them are works of fiction lie chose as themes 
social political questions, his point of view 
being democratic and nationalist; the greater 
number of his novels deal with Polish history, 
especially the history of Poland m the eight- 
eenth century, which the author knew thor- 
oughly. Besides fiction Kraszewski wrote short 
stories and poetry. His most important poetical 
work is Anafielas (1839-44), a gr^at epic trilogy 
of Lithuania. A German translation of it ap- 
peared in 1883 at Posen George Eliot is said 
to have derived the idea of Silas Mamer from 
his JermoJa, the Potter (1857) Some of his 
sketches Kraszewski wrote under the pseudonym 
Boleslawita. Selections from his works were 
published in 12 volumes in German (Vienna, 
1880-81). A number of his novels and tales 
have been translated into the principal European 
languages. Momturx (1875) and Resurrecturi 
(1876) are perhaps the best known outside of 
Poland. Ckmsult Bohdanowitsch, Kraszeuskt %n 
setnem M'lrken und setnen Werken, which is 
ovcrcnthusiastic (Leipzig, 1879), and, m Polish, 
Ghmielowski, Jdzef Ignacy Eiaszewskt (Cracow, 
1888) He has b^ calM the Dumas of Polish 
literature 

KBAUS, krous, Franz Xaveb (1840-1901) 
A German Roman Catliolic theolo^an and 
archaeologist, born at Treves He studied at the 
universities of Treves, Freiburg, B<mn, and 
Paris. In 1872 he bc^me professor eirtraor- 
dinary of history and Christian archaeology at 
the University of Strassburg and in 1878 he was 
appointed professor ordinarius of Church his- 
tory at the University of Freiburg. His publi- 
cations include: Uehcr das Studium der Theol- 
og%e sonst und jetzt (1890); Lehrhuch der 
Kirchengeschvchte ( 1872-87 ) ; Realencydophdw 
der chmstlwhcn Altertdmer (1880-86); Dante, 
setn Lehen und sein Work (1897). Consult 
ibuviller, Franz Xaver Kraus, ein Lehenshild 
(Freiburg, 1904). 

KRAUS-B0ELT£, krouf/-byl^t&. Mama 
(1836- ). An American kindergarten ex- 

pert, bom in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, 
the daughter of Judge J. L. E Boelt4 After 
receiving a full course of kindergarten training 
in Germany, in 1860 she entered active work in 
London, where, two years later, she had charge 
of a kindergarten exhibit at the London Inter- 
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national Exhibition. In 1867 she went to Halin- 
burg to teach in the Fr6bel Union, and later, at 
Lnbeck, she had charge of a kindergarten, with 
classes connected for the training of teachers. 
She returned to England in 1870, came to the 
United States in 1872, and established, with 
the aid of Henrietta B Haines, a kindergarten 
and mother’s class in New York. In 1873 she 
mar lied Prof. John Kraus and with him opened 
a Seminary for Kiudergartners, which she con- 
tinued alone after her husband’s death, in 1806. 
She lectured on kindergarten method at the 
New York University Summer School in 1903, 
1004, and 1007> and at educational meetings. 
In 1809-1000 she was president of the kinder- 
garten department of the National Education 
Association Besides several monographs and 
articles, she is author, with John Kraus, of 
The Ktndet garten Ouxde (2 vols., 1877; new ed., 
1005) 

XBATISE, krou'zc, Ernst Ludwig (1830- 
1903) A (lerinan author, known under the 
pseudonym Cams Sterne, bom at Zielenzig He 
soon abandoned his original profession of phar- 
macist for tile study of natural history and the 
history of civilization, settled in Berlin in 1866, 
and contributed much to the dissemination of 
natural science*, c^speeially of Darwin’s theories. 
In this connection he was led by his researches 
to recognize in Charles Darwin’s grandfather, 
Erasmus Darwin (qv.), the true originator of 
the theorv of the descent of man. Darivin 
caused the treatise devoted to this subject to 
be translated * into English and to be supple- 
mented by a bic^aphy of his grandfather 
(1879) In conjunction with Darwin and 
Haeckel. Sterne edited the monthly Kosmos 
(1877-82) His other publications include: 
Werden und Vergehen: Evne Enttvickelungsge- 
schivhte dcs yaturganzen (6th ed, 1005); Die 
Krone der Schopfnng (1884); Charles Darurtn 
und setn Terhaltnut zu Deutschland (1886); 
Plaudereien aus dem Paradiese, Der Naturzu^ 
stand des Menschen (1886); Dvs alJgemeine 
Weltanschauung tn threr hxstortschen Entwxckeh 
ung (1880) ; Satur und Kunst (1891) ; Tuisko^ 
land (1801); Die Trojaburgen Nordcuropas 
(1803) , Die nordischc Herkunft der Trojasage 
(1803); Oeschtchte der biologisehen Wtssen- 
schaften tm neunzehnten Jahrhundert (1901). 

KRAUSE, Karl Christian Friedrich ( 1781- 
1832). A CkTman philosopher and writer on 
Freemasonry. He studied philosophy at Jena, 
became privatdocent there in 1802, then taught 
in Dresden, and lectured subsequently in Berlin 
and Grbttingen. Though his courses in philos- 
ophy were very popular, he was unable to secure 
a professorship. For this purpose he went to 
Munich (1831), but was dislik^ as a Sociidist, 
since he maintained that all mankind should 
be associated in a common endeavor for uni- 
versal development Feeling that he found in 
Freemasonry the first principles of such an 
organization, he had joined the order in 1805 
and written much in its interest. He roused 
resentment, however, by his independent theories 
and was expelled in 1810 Among his works on 
this subject were Dte dret altesten Kunstur- 
kunden der Frettnaurerhnlderschaft ( 3d ed., 
1849) and Hbhere Vergeistigung der echt Uber- 
lieferten Grundaymhole der Freitnaurerei (3d 
ed., 1820). In philosophy Krause’s work has 
bera difTercntly estimated by different histo- 
rianis. Heinze.' in his revision of Uel^rweg’s 
History of Philosophy, isqieaks of Krause as **the 


many-sided, peculiar, and deep thinker,” while 
Windelband sa^s that ^'Krause has scarcely any 
other originality than the very objectionable 
one of presenting the thought common to the 
whole idealistic &velopment in an unintelligible 
terminolo^.” The universe, for Krause, exists 
in God God is essence prior and superior to 
all distinction and difference and yet compre- 
hending within itself all distinctions and differ- 
ences. These comprehended differences consti- 
tute finite realities, which are thus members of 
the articulate system of divine essence Organic 
union is thus a fundamental fact of reality and 
hence must be striven for by man in his moral, 
social, and political life Every individual 
should be a member of a union {Bund), and 
every union should belong to a larger union, 
until at last all humanity is included in a 
definitely organized social system His most 
important works on philosophy, published in his 
lifetime, are: Enticurf des Systems der Philos- 
ophic (1804), System der Sittenlehrc (1810), 
Das Urhild der Ifenschheit (1811) , Torlesungcn 
uher das System der Phtlosophte (1828) After 
his death it was found that he had left behind 
him an immense amount of matter in manu- 
script, part of which has been published Con- 
sult: S. Lindemann, Uehersichthche DatslcUung 
des Lebens und der Wissenschaftslehic Krauses 
und dessen Standpunktes zur Frcimain erbritder- 
schaft (Munich, 1830) , Hohfeld, Du Krau- 
sesohe Philosophic (Jena, 1879); Mai tin, 
Krauses Leben, Lehrc und Bedeutung (Jjcipzig, 
1881) ; Kucken, Zur Ennnerung an Krause (ih , 
1881). Ludwig Kunze, Die padagogtschen 
Cedanken K, Chr Fr Krauses in thren Zusam- 
menh nge mit seiner Philosophic daigestellt 
(Lan^ensalza, 1011) 

KBAUSS, krous, Gabrieuc (1842-1006) An 
Austrian dramatic soprano, iMirii in Vienna. 
She 8 udied at the conservatory in that citv and 
with Marchesi She was a member of the 
Vienna Court Opera (1860-67), at the Th<*fttre 
Italieu (1867-71), and, after singing at Baden 
and Milan, was engag^ at the Grand Op^ra, 
Paris (1876-86). In 1880 she was made an 
oflicer of the Acad^mie Her most famous roles 
were Mathilde (in Les Huguenots) , Alda, 
Afargue rite ( in Faust), and Dt^sdemona 

XRAUTH, krouth, CnAELEb Porterfilld 
(1823-83). An American Lutheran theologian, 
son of Charles Philip Krauth. He was iMjrn at 
Martinsburg, Va, graduated at Peiinsvlvania 
College, Gettysburg, in 1830, and at the theolog- 
ical seminary there in 1841. Ordained to the 
ministry, he served as pastor of churches in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania until 
1864, when he was appointed professor of sys- 
tematic theol<^ in the Lutheran Theological 
iSeminary at Philadelphia. Here he remained 
until his death. He was also professor of in- 
tellectual and moral philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania after 1868 and vice 
provost of the same university after 1873 
Krauth was chairman of the Old Testament 
company of the American Bible Hevision Com- 
mittee and an authority on the history, doc- 
trines, and liturgy of the Lutheran ohurch. His 
most important works were The Conservatwe 
Reformation and its Theology (1871) and Vocab- 
ularif o f Philosoph ical Sciences (1870). 

KRA V tOJUmUI SlBJLy lor&f-chln^skl. See Step- 
NIAK. 

XRAYEVSXY, krft-yePskI, or XRAEVSKI, 
Andrei Aiexandeovitch (1810-80). A Rus- 
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sian journalist, born in Moscow. He \(as edu- 
cated at the university there and taught for a 
time, but bc^an editorial work in 1839 with the 
Otecheaivenny^a Zapiakt, which he continue^ for 
10 years, being also connected with the Rusuku 
Invaltd from 1857 In 1863 be established the 
(jloloa, an influential paper, on the Liberal side 
of Russian politics, which had a very large 
circulation. 

KRAY VON XBAJOWA, kri f6n krA-yi/va, 
Paul, Babox (1735-1804). An Austrian gen- 
eral, bom^ at K<^mfirk, Hungary He entered 
the Imperial army in 1764, fought in the Seven 
Years* W'ar and in the war with the Turks 
(1788-89), became major general and Baron 
after the Peace of 1790, and commanded in the 
Xetlierlandfl In 1794 he defeated Pichegru at 
Catrou, in 1796 boat Kl^bor near Wetzlar, took 
part in the buttles of Amberg and Wiirzburg, 
and was made field marshal lieutenant His 
reverses in 1797 were followed by the victories 
of Verona, Legnago, Magnano, and Mantua in 
the Italian campaign of 1799. In the following 
year he succeeded Archduke Charles in com- 
mand of the ariiiv in Cermany, but was unsuc- 
cessful The truce of Parsdorf brought to an 
end his operations in Germany, and he was com- 
pelled to turn over the command to Archduke 
J ohn He retir«*d to Peat and died there 

XHE^ATINE (from Gk Kpias, kreas, flesh), 
or CBEATINE, ( 4 n 9 N 30 ^. An organic sub- 
stan(*e found in considerable quantities in the 
muscles and the nervous tissut^s of vertebrata. 
When bf)iled with baryta water, it is readily 
converted into urea, and hence it is considered 
ns one of the probable mother substances of 
urea in the IkmIv It also occurs in urine, but 
the fact that it is found there has been attrib- 
uted to the ti ansforiiiation of an allied sub- 
stance, kreatiniiie, during the process of extrac- 
tion. Kreatine may be prepared from Liebig’s 
beef extract by dissolving in water and pre- 
cipitating the solution i^ith an excess of basic 
acetate of lead, the kreatine remaining in solu- 
tion , the e\( ess of lead is eliminated by passing 
a cuirent of sulpliureted hydrogen through the 
solution, which is again filtered and evaporated 
on the water bath to the consistencv of a thin 
sirup On standing in a cool place the kreatine 
separatees out from the latter in somewhat im- 
pure form, it 18 then purified bv recrystalliza- 
tion from water With one molecule of water 
kreatine crvstallizes in the form of colorless 
rhombic prisms, spnringl}^ soluble in cold water 
and alcohol hnd insoluble in ether, but very 
readily soluble in hot water Chemically krea- 
tine acts as a w«»ak base, forming crvstalline 
compounds with acids Its presence may be 
detected bv converting it into kreatlnine (by 
boiling with dilute mineral acids) and identif;^- 
ing the latter. (See Kreatinixe.) The chemi- 
cal constitution of kreatine is represented by 
the following formula* 


HN 


=<: 


N(CH,) CH,COOH 
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KBEAiyiNINE, or CBEATININB (from 
kreatine), CJTtN^O A ehemical substance 
closely allied to kreatine, from which it may^ lie 
prepared by heating with dilute mineral acids. 
It is a natural constituent of urine and of the 
nuiBcies of eertain fishes and has been found in 
small quantities in sweat It is a colorless 
crystalline substance, soluble in water and in 


alcohol and acting as a strong base, forming 
crystalline compounds with acids One of its 
characteristic reactions is the direct combina- 
tion with zinc chloride, resulting in the forma- 
tion of a crystalline salt having the formula 
(CtHTNaOlsZnCla. By this reaction kreatinine 
may be readily prepared from urine, which 
is for this purpose evaporated to a small vol- 
ume and precipitated with zinc chloride; the 
zinc chloride compound of kreatinine is decom- 
posed by boiling with oxide of lead, and the 
kreatinine thus set free is purified by crystalli- 
zation. The zinc chloride reaction mav also be 
employed for detecting the presence of kreatin- 
me. The following (Jaffi*8 reaction) is another 
delicate test for kreatinine* A small quantity 
of a solution of picric acid in water is added to 
the liquid in which the presence of kreatinine is 
suspected; if then a few drops of a weak sodium 
hydroxide solution are added, an intense red 
coloration is produced if kreatinine is present 
Kreatinine is readily converted into kreatine by 
combining with the elements of water (See 
Kbeatixe. ) The chemical constitution of kreati- 
nine is represented bv the following formula: 

< NH CX) 

1 

N(CH,)— CH, 

KBEBS, krSbz. A city in Pittsburg Co., Okla., 
3 miles (direct) east-southeast of McAlester, on 
the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, and the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas railroads (Map 
Oklahoma, F 4). It is in a productive coal and 
cotton region, coal mining being the chief in- 
dustry. The water works are owned by the 
city Pop, 1000, 1508. 1910, 2884 
KBEFELB, krfl^f^^lt, 01 CBEFELD. A 
prominent manufuctuiing tovvm of Prussia, situ- 
atf*d in tlie Hhiiie Province, near the left bank 
of the Rhine, 34 miles northwest of Cologne 
(Map* Prussia, B 3) Among its few note- 
worthy buildings mav be mentioned the town 
hall, with goo<l fresiws, and the Kaiser Wil- 
lielm Museum, witli work by the DeUa Robbias, 
Eberlcin, Meiiniei, and R^in It has many 
memorials, including one to Karl Wilhelm. The 
educational institutions include a Gymnasium, 
two Realschulcn, a t<*xtile acadc^mv, with n 
textile museum, a teacher’s seminal y, a commei 
cial academy, an agricultural school, and a 
c^onservatory’ of music. As a centre of the silk 
and the velvet industm^s, Krefeld has few rivals 
in Europe. These industries, established by 
the Protestants and Mcnnonites during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, employ 
over 20,000 looms and now give occupation to 
the larger part of the industrial population and 
yield an annual output of over ^0,000,000 It 
has a harbor on the Rhine and does a good 
river trade Krefeld manufactures cotton goods, 
machinery, spirits, carpets, cravats, soap, cellu- 
loid, and chemical go^s, boilers, leather, and 
beer. A railway repair shop is located here. 
The commerce is chiefly in local manufactures 
and coal. Pop, 1900, 106,893; 1910, 129,406, 
over four-fifths Roman Catholic. &efeld is 
first mentioned in 1166 It obtained municipal 
privileges in 1373, and, after having been in 
the possession of the Count of Mfirs and the 
princes of Nassau-Orange, it passed with the 
death of Willia m HI of England to Prussia 
XBEHBIEL, krft9i)61, Henry Edward (1854- 
1923). An American musical author and critic, 
bom at Ann Arbor, Mich He studied law in 
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Cinoiniuti, where he acted ae muBical critic of 
the Oittoinnaii Gazette from 1874 to 1878. 
Later he studied the history and theory of 
music and eventually came to be known as a 
leading critical authority. For a time he was 
editor of the New York Musical Review and in 
1880 he became musical critic of the New York 
Tnlune. His writings include: Studies tn the 
Wagnertau Drama (1891); The Phtlharmomo 
Society of New York: A Memorial (1802); 
How to Listen to Music (1896), Music and 
Manners in the Classical Period ( 1898 ) ; Chap- 
ters of Opera (1008); The Pianoforte and its 
Musta (1910); Afro-Amemoan Folk-Songs 
(1013) In collaboration with Ruasell Sturgis 
he published the Annotated Bibliography of Fine 
Art (1897). Other works are A Translation of 
Courvoisieif^s Technique of Violin Play mg (2d 
ed., 1896) and articles in Miisio of the Modem 
World (1895-97). He was American editor of 
the new edition of Groves’s Dictionary of Musio 
a nd M usicians (1904-10). 

KBEHL, krftl, CnniSTOPn Ludolf Ehben- 
FRIED (1825-1909). A German Orientalist, bom 
at Meissen, and educated at Leipzig, TObingen, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg. After a year’s 
residence in the latter place, he became secre* 
tary of the Royal Library of Dresden in 1852 
and in 1861 went to Leipzig as librarian of the 
university and professor of Oriental languages. 
He wrote: Ueber die Religion der vortslamiaohen 
Araber (1863), Deher die koranische Lehre von 
der Pradestination (1870), Beitrage zur Char- 
akteristik der Lehie rom Olauhen im Islam 
(1877), Das Leben und die Lehre des Muham- 
med, vol. 1 (1884) ; and edited certain Arabic 
texts. 

KBETL, knl, Karl (1798-1862). An Aus* 
trian metiHirologist and astronomer, bom in 
Ried He was educated at the University of 
Vienna, where he studied law before devoting 
himself to astronomy In 1827 he became an 
assistant at the Vienna Observatory, from which 
he went to Milan in 1831 and thence in 1838 
to Prague, where he was from 1845 to 1851 
director of the observatory. In 1851 he returned 
to Vienna to take charge of the Central Meteor- 
ological and Magnetic Bureau He made par- 
ticularly import^t studies of terrestrial mag- 
netism, discovering (1841) that it is practically 
unaffected by the moon, and writing Anleitung 
zu den magnetischen Beobachtungen (2d ed., 
1858) Many automatically registering meteor- 
ol<^cal machines were devis^ by him. He 
edited from 1849 until his death the Jahrbuch 
of the Central Bureau at Vienna. Among his 
many published works arc: Cenm storici e 
teoretici sulle eomete (1832); Ueber die Natur 
und Bewegung der Kometen (1843), studies of 
lunar influence on magnetic declination and on 
atmospheric conditions; and Klimatologie von 
Bbhmen (1865). 

KBSXSLEB, krl^zldr, Fritz (1875- ). 

An Austrian violinist, bom in Vienna. When 
only seven years of age, he was admitted to 
the Vienna Conservatory and the class of 
Hellmesberger. Having won the gold medal 
for violin playing in 1885, he left and went for 
further study to Paris, where he became a pupil 
of Maesart (violin) and Delibes (composition) 
at the Conservatoire. At the end of two years 
he left that institution also as the winner of 
the gold medal. Equipped with a stupendous 
tedmique, he began his concert tours m 1888 
and visits the United States in the following 


year, appearing jointly with Merits RosenthaL 
After Imi return he temporarily abandoned the 
violin, studying art and medicine and serving a 
year in the army. In the spring of 1899 he re- 
appeared in Berlin and in the fall made a 
second tour of the United States It now be- 
came evident that he had completely changed 
his ideals. From a fabulous t^nician, whose 
chief ambition seemed to be a desire to rival 
Paganini, he had developed into an interpreta- 
tive artist of the first rank. To-day the verdict 
of those most competent to judge is that Krei- 
sler is, without any qualification, the greatest 
living master of the violin. His repertory is 
enormous, comprising practically everything of 
note that has been written since the seventeenth 
century. Certainly no other violinist offers 
programmes of such variety or diversity of 
styles. He plays throughout the civilized world, 
and a season seldom passes that he does not 
appear in the United States In 1914 he fought 
for Austria in the European War until he was 
wounded at Lemberg. Later in the year he was 
able to come to America to fill engagements. 

EBEimCAYB, krit^mlr, Alots Wioulaus, 
Babox von (1705-90) A Bavarian jurist and 
statesman, born in Munich He studied law at 
tlie universities of Salzburg, Ingolstadt, Utrecht, 
and Leyden, and in 1745 was made a member 
of the Privy Council at Munich and created 
Baron. In 1749 he was made Vice Chancellor 
and Cabinet Minister, and held the former office 
until his death. He codified the most important 
branches of law of his country, under such titles 
as Codex Juris Bavarici Cnmtnahs (3d ed , 
1785), Codex Juris Bavarici Judiciam (latest 
ed., 1841), and Codex Maximihanus Bavaricus 
Civilis, supplying every section with annota- 
tions (lat^t ed., 1841). He also published 
Crundrias der gemeinen und bayrtschen Privat- 
rechtsgelchreamkeit (1768) and Grundnss dee 
all gemeinen deutschen und bayrischen Staats- 
fcchts (2d ed., 1789). In recognition of his 
services to the state a monument was erected 
to his memory at Munich in 1845. Consult the 
biography by Kalb (Munich, 1825). 

KKELINO, kra^Ing, August von ( 1819-79 ) . 
A German painter and sculptor. He was bom 
at OsnabrUck, May 23, 1819, and studied sculp- 
ture under l^hwanthaler at Munich, but soon 
began painting. His first important work was 
the decoration of the ceiling of the Royal 
Theatre in Hanover. In 1853 he was appointed 
director of the Art School at Nuremberg, which 
he developed into a prominent school of indus- 
trial art. At the same time he painted a large 
fresco, the ’^Coronation of Louis the Bavarian,” 
for the Maximilianeum at Munich , restored and 
decorated the old castle at Nuremberg, modeled 
colossal bronze statues of Prince Henry of 
Reuss, at Gera, and of Kepler, at Weil, and the 
large bronze fountain presented by Mr Pro- 
basco to Cincinnati. His best-known painting 
is “The Education of Erwin von Steinbach,” in 
the Museum of Hanover. 

KBELL, or CBELL, Nikolaus (cl551- 
1601). A Saxon Chancdlor and religious re- 
former. He was bora at Leipzig, educated 
there, was made Chancellor in 1689, and, becom- 
ing a convert to Calvinism, used his office to the 
full to favor that form of Protestantism, al- 
though fully aware of the strong attachment 
of his fellow countrymen to Lutheranism. He 
introduced a Calvinistic catechism, and an edi- 
tion of the German Bible with Calvinistic notes 
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— henoe called Krell’s Bible. He Bubetitated Wisoonain (Ph.G., 1886; B.S., 1888), and at 


Calvinists for Lutherans in prominent pulpits 
and did not require subscription to the Formula 
of Concord. In 1591, on the death of Christian, 
Elector of Saxony, who had upheld him, he was 
deposed, imprison^, and tried, partly on politi- 
cal but also on religious grounds. After long 
imprisonment he was beheaded in Dresden, 
Oct. 0, 1601. Consult Georg Brandes, Der 
Kanzier Krell (Leipzig, 1873); Bohnenstaat, 
Das Prooeasverfahren gegen dw kursachisdhen 
Kanzier Dr Nicol€M8 Krell, 1591 hts 1601 (Halle, 
1901 ) . Se e Cbyp to-Calvinists. 

KBEIEEHETZ, krSm'ye-nySts'. The chief 
town of a district of the same name in the Gov- 
ernment of Volhynia, Russia, 182 miles west of 
Zhitomir (Map: Russia, C 4) In the vicinity 
rre the ruins of an ancient Polish castle. Flour, 
mead, and beer are the chief products, and 
tlicre is some trade in grain. Kremenetz is a 
town of considerable antiquity, dating from the 
eighth century It was besieged by the Mongols 
in 1241 and 1245 and was the residence of Queen 
Bona Sforza from 1522 to 1527. Pop, 1912, 
18,752, of who m one -third are Jews. 

K lI tE ME TCJH U Q, kr&m'en-choog^. The cap- 
ital of a district of the same name, in the Gov- 
ernment of Poltava, Russia, situated on the 
left bank of the Dnieper, 60 miles south-south- 
west of Poltava (Map: Russia, D 5). It has 
extensive manii^ctures of tobacco, agricultural 
machines, flour, carriages, trimmed lumber, etc. 
The town is a great mart for salt, tallow, 
brandy, and linseed, and is the centre of a rich 
agricultural district the produce of which is 
brought both by rail and river. In addition to 
its manufactures there is a flourishing trade 
in wheat, rve, barley, buckwheat, timber, and 
oats. The chief buildings are the cathedral, the 
arsenal, and the town hall. Pop., 1912 (includ- 
ing the town of Krukov, on the opposite bank 
of the Dnieper), 98,652, about 45 per cent of 
whom are Jews 

KBEMEB, krfl^mSr, Alfred, Babon von 
(1828-89). An Austrian Orientalist and politi- 
cian He was bom in Vienna, was educated 
there, and on the recommendation of Hammer- 
Purgstall the Vienna Academy of Sciences sent 
him to Syria and Egypt (1850) When he 
returned, he was appointed professor of modem 
Arabic in the PoWechnic Institute of Vienna. 
Soon afterward (1852) he became interpreter 
to the Austrian consulate in Egypt, and he was 
advanced to be Ckmsul at Cairo (1859), at 
Galatz, Rumania (1862), and at Beirut (1870). 
In 1872 Kremer was made ministerial counselor, 
in 1876 was sent to Egypt as member of the 
Egyptian Debt Commission, and in 1880 was 
made Minister of Commerce, but held the position 
less than a year. His most important writings 
are: Mittelaynen und Damaskus (1863) ; Divan 
des Abu-Nutoas (1886) , JEgypten: Forschungen 
uber Land und Volk (1863); Ueber die sUdara- 
bisohe Sage (1866) ; Oeschichte der herrachenden 
Ideen des J slams (1866); Kulturgeachichthche 
StreifzUge auf dem Oebtete des Islams (1873); 
Kulturgesohiohte des Orients unter den Chalifen 
(1876) ; Beitrage zur arabischen Lexikographie 
(1883^4). In Austrian politics Kremer was 
opposed to Slavic pretensions and to the clergy. 
Consult his Die Naiionaltiatsidee und der Stoat 
(Vienna, 1886).' 

KBEVEBS, krfi'mSrz, Edward (1806- ). 

An American pharmacist. Bora in Milwaukee, 
Wis., he was educated at the University of 


Gottingen (Ph.D., 1890). He returned to the 
University of Wisconsin, where he was instruc- 
tor in pharmacy in 1890-92, professor of phar- 
maceutical chemistry after 1892, director of 
the course in pharmacy after 1899, and direc- 
tor of the Pharmaceutical Experiment Station 
after 1913. He was editor of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Review from 1896 to 1909, scientific editor 
of the Midland Druggist and Pharmaceutical 
Review in 1009-10, and eoeditor of the Standard 
National Dispensary With Gildemeister and 
Hoffmann, he is author of The Volatile Oils 
(1900, 2d ed., 1913), a subject on which he 
be cam e an authority. 

KBEMOilN. A name of uncertain ori^n, 
used to designate the citadel in a Russian city. 
The best-known kremlin is tliat of Moscow 
(qv.). The kremlins of Novgorod (qv ) and 
Rostov (qv.) arc also of considerable historical 
interest. 

KBEM'NITZ (Hung. Kormoczhdnya) . A 
royal free town of the County of Bars, Hungary, 
158 miles by rail north from Budapest (Map: 
Hungary, F 2). It is surrounded by walls and 
contains an old town hall, with valuable ar- 
chives, a mint, an old castle, thirteenth and 
fourteenth century churches, and the house of 
Queen Mary. The town is famous for the gold 
and silver mines situated in the vicinity and 
still included among the richest in Hungary. 
All coinage in Hungary is done in the Krem- 
nitz mint It also has manufactures of paper, 
ochre, and stoneware Pop , 1900, 4306 (with 
surrounding villages, 8906) ; 1910, 4515, mostly 
Roman Catholics. 

KBEMNITZ, Mite (M\bte) (1854- ). 

A German author born at Greifswald and mar- 
ried to a physician who settled at Bucharest in 
1875. Brought into friendly relations with 
Queen Elizal^th of Rumania (Carmen Sylva), 
she publidied, in collaboration with the latter, 
Rumanische Dichtungen, translations (3d ed , 
1889), and, under the pseudonym Dito und 
Idem, the drama Anna Boleyn (1886), the novels 
Aus zwei Welten (7th ed., 1901) and Astra 
(3d ed., 1887), and the collections of stories 
In der Irre (4th ed., 1901) and Rache und andre 
Novellen (1889) Her other writings include: 
Rumanische Skizzen (1877); Rumamsche Mar- 
chen (1882); Carmen Sylva: Ein Lebensbild 
(1882); the novels and tales Auageicanderte 
(1890) , Ehna (1895; 2d ed , 1910) ; Herr Baby 
( 1901 ) ; Mann und Weib ( 1902 ; A m Bofe von 
Raqusa (1902), Fatum (1903), Eine Hilflose 
(1006) ; Siegerin Zeit (1907) ; Die Getauschten 
(1909); Laut Testament (1910; 3d ed., 1911). 
Under the pseudonym George Allan she wrote 
Fluch der Liebe (1881) and other stories. In 
1897 she removed to Berlin 

KBEMNITZ WHITE . See White Lead. 

KBEMS, krSms. A town of Lower Austria, 
situated at the confluence of the Krems with the 
Danube, 40 miles by rail northwest of Vienna 
(Map: Austria, D *2). It is adjacent to the 
town of Stein, located on the edge of the river. 
Krems has four churches, an old town hall 
with archives, a teachers’ seminary, a Piarist 
college, a school of commerce, a vintners’ school, 
a library, and a noteworthy city museum. It 
manufactures steel products, white lead, choco- 
late, mustard, machineiy, small firearms, and 
deals also in wine and saffron. Pop., 190(^ 
12,667; 1910, 14,384. 

KBEMSTEB, kr6m^s6r. A town of the 
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Grownland of HoraTia, Austria, sitiuited in a 
fertile rqifion on the March, 20 miles south- 
southeast of Olmtltz. It consists of the old 
walled town and a number of suburbs and 
contains a cellmate church, an archiepiscopal 
palace with a nne library of 24,000 volumes, 
several Gymnasia, a seminary for teachers, a 
denominational school, an agricultural school, 
and two conservatories of music. The chief 
manufactures arc machinery, sugar, flour, and 
malt Tliere is trade in barley, fruit, and 
cattle During the revolutionary troubles of 
1848-49 the Austrian Reichstag met here for 
several months. Pop., 1900, 13,901 ; 1910, 

16 ,528 , mostly Roman Catholic Czechs. 

XBES. See Kris 

XBESTOVSKI, kr^s-tbPskl, V. The pseudo- 
nym of the Russian author Nadezhda Dmitrievna 
Khvoshtchinskaya (qv ). 

XBESTOVSS, VsEvoixiD Vladimirovitch 
(1840-05) A Russian historian and romancer, 
bom in the Government of Kiev He studied at 
the University of St Petersburg, but left with- 
out graduating, to enter a eaval^ legiment, 
whose hi8toT> he wrote (1874) Tnrough this 
work he gained the appointment of military 
historian and published an official account of 
the Russu-Turkish War (1870). Besides this 
and meritorious translations of Horace, Vergil, 
and Heine (appearing in periodicals after 
1857), he produced a number of novels, in the 
manner of Kug^ne Sue, such as Ve porvyt i ne 
pos/ednti (Neither the First Time nor the 
Last) (1859), The flphinx (1860), and The 
fiaint Petersburg Slums (1867), written in imi- 
tation of Sue’s Mysthes de Parts A complete 
edition of his works was published in 1873; a 
second edition in 1903 

KBETSCHMANH, kr^ch^m&n, Karl Fbiis- 
DRicu (1738-1809) A German poet, born at Zit- 
tau. He studied law at Wittenberg and held 
legal offices in Zittau until 1797 His defense 
of the exploded tlieory of Germanic bards did 
much to make him ridiculous, but his epigrams, 
lyrics, and tales brought him a reputation for 
unusual felicity of diction. He was an imi- 
tator of Klopstock (qv ) and Gerstenberg 
(q.v.). EGs ivorks include Der Gesang Rhtn- 
gulphs des Barden (1769) : Kleine Romane und 
Erzahlungen (1709-1800) and the comedies, 
Dte Famtite EtchenJeron, Dte Belagerung, and 
Der alte hose General His complete works 
were published at Leipzig (1784-1805) Con- 
sult Knothe, K. F Kretschmann (1858), axfd 
Ehrmann, Die hardtsche Lyrtk im achtzehnten 
J ahrh unde rt (Hall e, 1802). 

KRETSCHMER, krScVm^r, Edmund (1830- 
1908). A German musician, bom at Ostritz in 
Saxony. He studied music with J. Otto and 
J Schneider in Dresden, where in 1854 he be- 
came organist of the Catholic church and court 
organist in 1863 Two years later his Getsfer- 
schlacht won first prize at the first German 
Sfingerfest (Dresden), and in 1868 a Mass won 
a prize at the international competition in 
Brussels. He founded and conducted several 
choral societies. His operas, Dte Folhunger 
(1874), Hetnrtch der Lowe (both words and 
music, 1877). and Sekon Rotraut (1887) were 
popular; and he also wrote masses, suites, etc. 

XBETSCHMEB, Paul (1866- ). A 

German philologist. He was born in Berlin; 
was educated in the University of Berlin, where 
he became docent in 1891; and liecame pro- 
lessor at Marburg in 1807 and at Vienna in 


1899. In 1007 he undertook the editorriiip of 
GlottOi a periodical devoted to Greek and 
Latin linguistics. His great work was the 
valuable and critical Etniettung tn die Ge- 
sohtchte der grteohtsohen Sprache (1806). He 
also publish^: Griechische Yasentnsdhrtften 
(1804); Entstehung der Kotne (1900); Die 
heutige Icshtsche Dtalekt (1905). 

KBETZEB, kr^t'sCr, Max (1854- ). A 

German novelist and dramatist He was bora 
at Posen, went to Berlin while he was young, 
worked in a factory, became a painter’s assist- 
ant, and educated himself While recovering 
from injuries suffered in an accident, he took 
up literature, continu€*d his cnlucation as an 
autodidact, and made a reputation as a novelist 
of the Naturalistic school, especially with his 
Socialistic novel Metster Ttmpe (1888, 4th ed , 
1908). His writings include Die bet den Genoa- 
sen (4th ed., 1900) ; Sonderhare Schunrmer 
(3d ed, 1903), Diet Wether (1885), fm 
Sundenbahel (1886, 2d ed., 1005), i)i( Berg- 
predtgt (4th ed., 1001) , Der Mtlltuninbaucr 
(15th ed., 1911, dramatized, 1891); Gefarbtes 
Hoar (1891); Dte Buchhaltertn (1803), Der 
Basageigcr (last ed , 1805); Dte qute Tochter 
(1895; 2d ed., 1900), Der bhnde Malcr (Irtch 
(1896) Das Gcstcht Chrtsit (1899, 6th ed , 
1911); Verbundene \ugen (1809), Trethende 
Krafte (1003); Famthenaklaren (1904), Das 
Armband (1005). the plays Burgerltcher Tod 
(1888) ; Der Sohn der Frau (1808) ; Die Verder- 
herin (1900); Der wandemde Taler (1002); 
Der Uolzhandler (1000, 20th ed., 1911), Der 
Mann ohne Geutssen (1905, 2d ed , 1907) . Das 
KabarettferKel ( 1907 ) , Der Mut zur Sunde 
(1909* 2d ed, 1010), Reue (1910). Waldemar 
Tempel (1911); Die flanken Knopf e (1912); 
Stehc auf und Wandle (1013) : the epic, Jm 
Siurmtotnd des Soztahsmus (1883; 10th ed., 
1907), in which there is a marked tendency 
towards Socialism: and verse, Gedichie (1914). 
In his earlier works, which give wonderful pic- 
tures of the life of the German laborer, he was 
successful, but when he undertook to rise to 
the heights of the artistic novel, he failed 
He has been called the German Zola. Consult 
Kloss, Max Kretzer (1896). 

KRETZSCHMAR, kr^h^milr, August Ferdi- 
nand Hermann (1848-1924). A German musi- 
cian, born at Olbernhau. In 1871 he became 
teacher of harmony and the organ at the Leip- 
zig Conservatory, of which he was a graduate 
In 1887 he became musical director at the 
University of Leipzig A good organist and 
composer, he was more famous as a critic. In 
1904 he became professor of the history of music 
at the University of Berlin. Among his writings 
are Fuhrer durch den Konzertsaal (3 vols, 
1887) and the essajrs, Brahms, Veneitan Opera, 
Peter Cornelius, and Die deutsohe Klaviermusik 
se tt Schumann , 

XREUTZER, kroFts^r, Konradin (1780- 
1849). A German composer, born in Baden 
He was for two years a medical student at 
Freiburg, but abandoned his medical studies 
and devoted himself to music. As a boy, he had 
studied music with Rieger and Erast Weihrauch, 
and at 20 years of age he produced his first 
operetta, Dte lacherltche Werbung. Ten years 
of study (part of the time under Albrechts- 
berger for counterpoint) followed, during which 
time he produced JSsop tn Phrygian (1808) and 
Jery und Bately (1810). He now made several 
sucoessM tours as a concert pianist and pro- 



duced a number of dramatic works. In 1817 
he was appointed kapellmeister to Prince Ftir- 
stenberg In 1822 he became kapellmeister at 
the Kftmtnerthor Theater at Vienna, which 
position he held for varying periods up to 1849, 
part of the time acting in a similar capacity 
at the tlosephsUUlter Theater. In 1840 he went 
to Cologne, in 1846 he returned to the Kamtner- 
thor Theater, but left it soon to become kapell- 
meister at Riga, where he died. Ho was the 
composer of about 30 opcTas and one oratorio, 
besides church music, chamber music, ]>iaiioforte 
pieces, and songs, choruses, etc. Of his smaller 
compositions a few of his songs and some of 
Ins male choruses alone remain popular Of 
Ins operas only two have retained the interest 
of his countrymen. Das Nachtlager von (Hranada 
(1834) and Drr Verachwcnder (1836). 

KBEUTZEB, Rodolphe (1766-1831). A fa- 
mous Frencli violinist and composer. He was 
bom at Versailles and received his earliest 
education from his father, who was a musician 
in the Royal Chapel, and later he was placed 
under Stamitz By the time he was 13 years 
of age he had successfully appeared in public, 
and bidore he was 21 had numerous composi- 
tions to Ills credit In 1797 he made a tour 
tlirougli Italy, Germany, and Holland, after 
which lie returned to Paris with an established 
reputation as a violinist He obtainiMl the 
patronage of Mane Antoinette and at tiie same 
time b^nic violinist at the Op^ra Comique. 
His next appointment was as solo violin at the 
Op^ra in suci'ession to Rode, soon followed by 
the position of chef d*orchcstte, which he held 
for 14 years, when he was decorated with the 
Legion of Honor and bi'came general director 
of music at the Op(^ra, a post which be retained 
till his retirement in 1826. He was a prolific 
composer, but his music, as a rule, was con- 
structively weak, except in that written for 
his own instrument The celebrated Kreutzer 
Sonata of Beethoven was dedicated to him His 
works include about 40 dramatic works, two 
symphonies concertantes for two violins and for 
two violins and cellos, concertos, quartettes, 
trios, duets, five sets of sonatas for violin and 
bass, eiglit sets of studies for violin, and airs 
with variations He collalKirated with Rode and 
Baillot in the preparation of the celebrated vio- 
lin method used in the Pans Conservatory. He 
died in Geneva. Consult H Kling, Rodolphe 
Krcutr:er (Brussels, 1898). 

XREUTZEB SONATA. A novel by Lyoff 
(Leo) Tolstoy (qv ), published in 1890. It is 
an attack on the conventional mariiage of con- 
‘^emporaiieous society. At the time of its publi- 
cation it was considered an attock on all mar- 
riage and consequently aroused bitter antagonism. 

KBETJZEB, kroi'ts^r (Ger., from Krevz, 
cross, formerly stamped on it) A small coin, 
originally silver, but later copper, current until 
1876 in south Germany, the sixtieth part of the 
gulden or florin (qv.). The term also applies 
to a small coin of Austria, equal to two heller, 
oi one-fiftieth of a krone, equivalent to four- 
tenths of a cent 

KBEUZNACH, kroits'n&a A town and 
health n*sort in the Rhine Province, Prussia, on 
both sides of the Nahe, 9 miles south-southwest 
of Bingen (Map: Prussia, B 4). It has crooked, 
narrow streets and old-fashioned houses and 
IS noted chiefly for its salt springs, discovered 
in 1478, which are very efficacious for skin 
diseases. The waters and salt of Kreusnach 


are exported in considerable quantities, and 
the pl^e is visited annually by about 8000 
people. In the vicinity of the town are the 
ruins of a Roman castrum. Kreuznach has 
considerable manufactures of tobacco, leather, 
combs, and glass bottles. It has also a large 
trade in sparkling wine and grain A factory 
has been built to extract radium from the 
waters. Its schools include a Gymnasium and 
a vintners’ school Pop., 1900, 21,334; 1910, 
23,167. The town is mentioned as early as 819 
as the Carolingian palatinate of Cruciniacum. 
and was once the capital of the County of 
Sponheim 

EHIEaE, kr$^g6, Johannes (1859- ). 

A German jurist, 'bom in Lildinghausen. He 
entered the government service in 1880 and in 
1886 was employed by the Foreign Office, be- 
coming vice consul in Amsterdam. From 1889 
to 1896 he held consular posts at Asuncion and 
Serajevo, and then returned to the Berlin For- 
eign Office, where in 1911 he became director of 
the legal department. In 1900 and 1904 he was 
German delegate to The Hague conferences in 
private international law, in 1907 to The Ha^e 
Peace Conference, in 1908-09 to the London 
Conference on the laws of naval warfare, and 
in 1910 and 1912 to The Hague Conference on 
commercial law In 1906 he became a member 
of the arbitration court at The Hague. 

KBXBGSSPIEL, kreKs'shpeP. See Wab 
Game. 

KBIEHN, kren, George (1868- ). An 

American' writer and lecturer on art. He was 
liorn at Lexin^n, Mo, graduated (1887) 
from William tiew^ell College, and, after five 
years of travel and study m Europe, received 
the degree of PhD. from Strassburg He was 
instructor in history at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity ( 1892-94) and assistant professor at Leland 
Stanford (1894-98), during several years lec- 
tured in Chicago on art topics and promoted 
the municipal art movement, and after 1901 
residf^d in New York In 1907 he became staff 
lecturer at the Woman’s Art School of Cooper 
Union, and in 1912 he was appointed by Colum- 
bia University extension lecturer, at the Metro- 
politan Museum, on the history and apprecia- 
tion of art He wrote The English Rising in 
(1892), edited and translated Muther’s 
History of Painting (2 vols., 1900), revised 
Ferguson’s History of Architecture (2 vols., 
1910), and had charge of the department of 
painting and sculpture in the first and second edi- 
tions of the New International Encyclopaedia 

KBIEKEB, krek'gr. A gunners’ name fot 
one of the jacksnipe [Pisohia maculata), 

KBTEMHUjP, kr^m^nt. See Nibelun- 

OENTTKD 

KBIHUirSCHATJ, krlm^t-shou. A town 
in Saxony. See Crimmitsciiau 

EBIB, kr5s, SEES, CHEESE, or CHEASE 
(Malay, dagger). A Malay dagger, the univer- 
sal weapon of the inhabitants of the Malayan 
Archipelago. It is made in many diffe^t 
forms — short or long, straight or crooked. The 
hilt and scabbard are often much ornamented; 
the hilt is sometimes of wood, sometimes of 
ivory The blade is sometimes wavy (always 
with an uneven number of waves) ; sometimes 
the blade is long, straight, and very narrow 
Men of all ranks wear this weapon; and those 
of high rank, when in full dress, sometimes 
carry three or four. In Java women sometimes 
wear it. See Malayan Piioplbb. 
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gBlBHABBli, krd'sh&'b&r', Maubige (1836>- 
83). A French laryngologist, one of the found- 
ers of the modem treatment of diseases of the 
larynx. He was bom in Fuketch^gy, Hungary, 
and studied medicine at Vienna and Pn^e and 
at Pans, where he began to practice in 1864. 
He became a French citizen in 1872. He 
founded, with Isambert and Ladreit, the An- 
nalea des Maladies de VOreiUe et du Larynaa 
{ 1876 ) , devoted himself to nervous diseases, and 
wrote* Des laryngopathies pendant les pre- 
mises phases de la syphilis, with Mauriac 
(1876): “Sur le cancer du larynx,” in the 
Annales (1879); and, on ^^Krishaber’s disease,” 
De la neuropathic o6r ^hro-cardiaque (1873). 

KBISHOSTA (Skt. krsna, black) The eighth 
avatar or incarnation of the Hindu god Vimnu. 
See Vishnu. 

BIBISHKA. A river of India. See Kistna. 

XBISTIANIA, kris't^a'n6-A. A city of Nor- 
way. StH* ('ilKl.STT\NIA 

KBISTIANSTAD. See Christianstau 

KBIZHANITOH, or ki^zhA- 

nich, Yuri (Jurij) or George (lG17-cl686) 
A Russian author, a promoter of Panslavism, 
and one of the earliest students of Slavic phi- 
lology He was a Serb (Croatian) by birth; 
was educated at Agram (Ins birthplace), Vi- 
enna, Bologna, and (1640) Rome, where he was 
trained for the work of converting* the orthodox 
Slavs to Catholicism. This was apparently the 
germ in his mind of the idea of <iii eeclcbia'itical, 
political, and literary union of the Slavs Rus- 
sia seemed to him a promising field for this 
scheme; but his ideas seemed dangeious, and he 
was sent to Siberia. While there he wrote 
his Panslavonic grammar, (irammatitchno Iska- 
ziniye In this work the Panslavic Linguage is 
a jargon manufactured by the author, on the 
basis of Old Church Slavic, with admixtures of 
Russian and the south-Slavic languages, but 
the author shows no small scientific insight in 
his ability to see cognates. Even more important 
among his works and in the history of Pan- 
slavism was Krizhanltch’s Politics, published 
by Bezsonov (Russia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 1869-60). Here he criticizes contanpo- 
rary conditions in Russia and proposes lemedies. 
His appeal to the Czar to head the Slavs in the 
fight against the Germans shows remarkable 
political foresight He returned from Siberia in 
1676, and after that date nothing is known of 
him. Consult Jagi<^, 1 stoma slamanskoi filologii 
(St Petersburg, 1910). 

XBOEBEB, krd^gr, Alfred L(ouis) (1876- 
). An American anthropologist, bom at 
Hoboken, N J. In 1896 he graduated from Co- 
lumbia University (Ph.D., 1901). At the Uni- 
versity of California he was ins^uctor in 1901- 
06, assistant professor in 1906-11, associate 
professor m 1906-11, associate professor of an- 
thropology after 1911, and curator of the Mu- 
seum of Anthropology after 1908. He served 
also as curator of anUiropology of the California 
Academy of Sciences in 1900 and 1903-11. He 
was one of the founders of the American An- 
thropological Association and in 1906 was presi- 
dent of the American Folk-Lore Society. ' He 
published many papers on the lanipiages, myths, 
religion, and culture of various Indian tribes 

XBOHG, kr6K, Christian (1862- ). A 

Norwegian painter and author, born m Chris- 
tiania. After his juridical examination at the 
University (1873), he went to Karlsruhe to 
study painting under Gussow, whom he followed 


to Berlin (1876). After 1880 he studied in 
Paris, where for some time he was also teacher 
at the Academy of Fine Arts In 1909 he became 
professor and director of the new Academy of 
Art in Christiania. A pronounced advocate of 
realism, Krohg was especially fond of portraying 
life at sea, as in his “Port the Helm” (1879, 
Christiania Gallery), ‘*Hard-a-Lee” (1882, the 
Royal Castle, Christiania), “Norwegian Pilot” 
(1883, Dresden Gallery), “Eyewitnesses” (1886, 
Christiania Gallery), “Northwind” (1887), 
“Letter from Lofoten” (1887), “Leif Eriksson 
Discovers America” (1893, Christiania Gallery), 
“Looking for the Pilot” (1899), and “Man 
Overboard” (1910). Other subjects are “Dawn” 
(1880), “Albertme” (1886), “The Struggle 
for Existence” (1889, Christiania Gallery), 
and “17th-of-May Procession” (1899). He 
painted striking portraits of Johan Sverdrup, 
Carl Berner, Gerhard Munthe, Gerhard Gran, 
O Thommessen, and August Strindberg (1893) ; 
but the portrait of his aunt (1893, Christiania 
Gallery) is considered his beat. Among his 
numerous drawings are the colleclions “Pilots” 
(1890), “Kunstnere” (2 serums, 1891-92), and 
the impressive illustrations to Ibsen's poem 
“Terje Viken.” In Christiania Gallery he is 
represented with many drawings. He wrote 
Fot edrag om den hildende kunst som led i 
lulturudviklingen (1886), Ismaa dagsreiser 
tit og fra Parts (1897), Paa bicycle og jemhane 
(1899), and the novels Alhertine (1886, which 
was siippressiHl), En duel (1888), and Disson- 
ant ser (1906). His clever press intei views with 
well-known men he published as 12 af vorc 
samtidige (1896), Egte hergensere (1905), and 
Omkrtng Mjosa (1910) — Oda (or Ottilia) 
Krohg, n4e Lasson (I860- ), his wife, 

studied in Paris and at Malines under Ghei>rtz 
She painted “Sommernat ved Chnstianiaf jorden” 
(1887, Christiania Gallery). “Lygteii” (1891), 
and portraits of Gunnar lleiberg (1900, Stock- 
holm Gallery) and Aasta Hansteen (Chris- 
tiania Gallery ) among many 

KBOLL, krOl, Wilhelm (1869- ). A 

German classical scholar, born in Frankenstein, 
Silesia. He was educate at Breslau, Berlin, 
and Bonn, traveled in Italy and Sicily, became 
professor at Greifswald in 1899, at Miinster in 
1906, and at Breslau in 1913. He contributed to 
the Rheinisches Museum, to Bursian’s Jahres- 
herichte, to Olotta, and to Pauly- Wissowa’s 
Realenzyklopadie , edited (1910-13) the sixth 
edition of Teuffers Geschichtc der romischen 
Literatur; and wrote Antiker Aherglaube 
(1897), Die Altertumimssenschaft in letzten 
Vierteljahrhundert (1906), Qeschichte der 
klassischen Philo logie { 1908 ) . 

KBOMAYEB, krO^ml'er, Johannes (1859- 
). A German historian of ancient warfare. 
He was bom in Stralsund and was educated in 
the universities of Jena and Strassburg After 
teaching in secondary schools in Strassburg, 
Thann, and Metz, he traveled in Italy and 
Greece and led two scientific expeditions to 
study ancient battlefields — in Greece and Tur- 
key in 1900 and in Italy and north Africa in 
19*07 He was appointed professor of ancient 
history at Czeraowitz in 1901 and at Leipzig in 
1913. His published works include Awtike 
Schlachtfelder (3 vols , 1902, 1907, 1911) and 
Roms Kampf um die Welth^schaft (1912). 

KBONBBBO, krOn^r-y*, (Johan) Julius 
(Ferdinand) (1860- ). A Swedish painter, 

bom at Karlskrona. He entered the academy at 
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Stcxskholm at the of 13, and in 1873 a goy* 
ernment scholarship enabled him to continue his 
studies in Diisseldorf, Pans, Munich, and Rome. 

In 1875 he sprang suddenly into prominence 
with “Nymphs and Fauns” (National Museum, 
Stockholm), a composition of great colonstic 
charm in the manner of Makart. His other 
works include “Amorettes” (1878) and “David 
and Saul” (1885), both m the National Museum, 
Stockholm; “D^th of Cleopatra” (1883); 
“Queen of Sheba” (1888). He was elected a 
member of the Stockholm Academy in 1880, and 
h e wa s professor from 1885 to 1898. 

KBOK^EBG, Louis (1872- ) An Arner- 

lean hgurc painter He was bom in Boston, 
studied at the Boston Museum School, at the 
Art Students’ League, New York, and at the 
Academic Julian under Laurens and Constant 
Establishing himself in Boston, he was apjiointed 
instructor in the portrait class of the Copley 
Society, Boston Among his best-known works 
are “Behind the Footlights” (Pennsylvania 
Academy, Philadelphia) and “The Pink Sash” 
(Metropolitan Museum, New York). Kronberg 
is represented also in the Gardner collection, 
Boston, and in the museums of Boston and In- 
dianapolis His work show's the induence of his 
French training — ^liis composition is good and 
his color soft and harmonious, yet with decided 
contrasts 

KBONECKEB, kro^nj^k-Sr, Leupolii ( 1823- 
91). A German mathematician, born at Liemiitz. 
He studied at the universities of Berlin, Bonn, 
and Breslau, and received his doctor's degree 
at Berlin in 1845. In 1881 he became a mcmlicr 
of the Academy of »Sciencc8 at Berlin, and the 
next year he began giving lectures on mathe- 
matics in the university. In 1883 he was made 
professor of mathematics Kroneckcr was one 
of tlie neatest of German algi'braists He ga^c 
a simmer treatment of cyclotom ic ei^uations 
than Gauss, improved the proof of Abel for the 
insolubility of the general algebraic equation of 
degree higher than the fourth, and made a 
thorough investigation of Abelian equations 
He also w'orked out the arithmetical and al- 
gebraic problems involved in the theory of 
elliptic functions and materially improved the 
general theory He attempted to do away with 
all special iiicas of num^r, such as fractions 
and irrational numbers, and to construct a 
scientific arithmetic on the basis of the one 
concept “number,” d%e Anzdhl This problem 
was later elaborated by Klein Kroneckcr’s most 
important works are- Qrundssdge etner arith- 
metiBchen Theorte der algehratBchen Orossen 
(1882); Veher den Zahlbegrtff (1887); 1 or/e- 
irung(*H, edited byHensel andNetto, vol i (1894). 
His Werke, edited by Hensel, W'ere published at 
Leipzig in 1895-99. He assisted also in editing 
Crelle’s Journal fur Mathematik Many of his 
published articles are found in the Jfonnfs- 
henohte of the Academy of Berlin, in the 
Cowptea Rendus of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, and in the Annales de V Boole Nmmale 
Sup^rteure of Paris His corresjKindence with 
Dirichlet appeared in the OotUngtaohe gelehrte 
Anzeigen (1886). Consult: Royal Society of 
London, Catalogue of Scientific Papers, vols. iii, 

X (London, 1809, 1894), and Frobenius, “Ge- 
dfichtnisrede auf Leopold Kronecker,” in KOnig- 
liche Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1893). 

KBONSNBEBG, krOn'en-bOrK. A town in 
the Rhine Province, Prussia, near the river 


Wupper, about 6 miles south-southwest of Elber- 
feld. It has a fine town hall, and iron and sted 
works. Pop., 1900, 10,220; 1910, 12,869. 

KBONES, krt/nfis, Fbanz, von Mabchland 
(1835-1902) An Austrian historian, bom at 
Ungarisch-Ostrau in Moravia and educated at 
Vienna. In 1866 he was ap^inted professor of 
Austrian history in the University of Graz. 
His books include: Die oaterretchischen, bohm^ 
tachen und unganachen Tjander 1431-1526 
(1864) ; Zur Oeachtchte Ungama itn Zeitalter 
Franes Rdkdczya II \ Vngam*unter Mana 

Theresia und Joseph II (1870) , Zur Geschichte 
Oeaterreicha im Zeitalter der fransoatachen 
Knege und der Reatauration (1886); Aua 
Oeaterreioha atillen und hewegten Tagcn 1810- 
12 und 181S-15 (1892), Verfaaaung und Ver- 
waltung der Mark und dea ffersogtuma Steier 
von ihren Anfangen bia zur Ilerrasrhaft der 
Habsburger ( 1897 ) ; Oeaterreichiache Geschichte 
hut 1526 (1899) ; 1526 but zur Gegenioart 

(1900). 

KBONES, Tuebebe (1801-30). An Austrian 
actress of much ability and grace in comic parts. 
She was bom at Freudenthal of parents who 
were engaged in the theatrical business. After 
several pro\ incial tours she appeared at the 
Leopoldstadter Theater in Vienna, where she 
played with Raimund, who greatly influenced 
her technique. In 1827 she retired from the 
stage for a time, being unjustly accused of com- 
plicity in the murder of Professor Blank by 
.laroszynski She wrote several plays — Sylphiae 
and Rebel geiat among them — and is the central 
figure in a novel by Bauerle (1864—65) and in a 
melodrama by Hanner (1861). 

KRONSTADT, krOn'st&t, or CBONSTADT 
(Hung. Braaad), A royal free town of the 
county of the same name, Transylvania, Hun- 
gary, " picturesquely surrounded on three sides 
by the Transyhanian Alps at an altitude of 
1940 feet It is a short distance from the 
Rumanian frontier, 60 miles east-southeast of 
Hernianstadt, and is the largest and most im- 
portant industrial and commercial town in 
Transylvania (Map- Hungary, J 4). The inner 
tow'n IS surrounded by a part of the old fortifica- 
tions and promenades and is commanded by the 
citadel of Schossberg, erected in 1553 to ward 
off the attacks of the Wallachs There are also 
the fourteenth-century Gothic Protestant church 
(known as the “black church” on account of its 
smoke-stained walls, the result of the great fire 
of 1689), with a modem carved altar, a fine 
altarpiecc, and one of the largest organs in the 
Kingdom; the old church of St. Bartholomew; 
and the town hall, dating from 1420. Not far 
from the latter stands the large Kaufhaus, 
erected in 1545. The Blumenau district is given 
to manufactures, while the upper suburb is in- 
habited by Rumanians. Kronstadt has the 
Honterus (Protestant) Gymnasium, with a 
museum of natural history and archieology and 
a library founded in 1544 , a seminary for 
teachers, a Rumanian Gymnasium, commercial 
academy, and a theatre. Chiefly impoi^nt are 
its products of wood and metal; but it manu- 
factures cloth, leather, sugar, stoneware, paper, 
blankets, Portland cement, and candles. There 
are large banks. Pop, 1900, 36,646; 1910, 

41,056, Magyars, Wallachs (Rumanians), and 
Crermans, mostly Protestants. Kronstadt is 
said to have b^ colonized in the thirteenth 
century by the Teutonic Knights. It was de- 
stroyed by the Tatars and {he Turks in the 
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fifteentii century and became in the sixteenth 
century the centre of Protestantism in Transyl- 
Tania, Johannes Honterus, *^the Apostle of Tran> 
iylvania/* having preached here. 

KBOKSTABT, krdn^sht&t. A strong sea 
fortress and port of Kussia, situated on toe is- 
land of Kotlin, in the eastern part of tlie Gulf 
of Finland, 31 miles west of St. Petersburg 
(Map: Russia, C 2) It is regularly built and 
very strongly fortified by walls, earthworks, 
forts, and batteries It has three harbors, in- 
cluding a commercial harbor, accommodating 
1000 vessels Prior to the construction of the 
sea canal from Kronstadt to St. Petersburg sea- 
going vessels usually unloaded at Kronstadt, 
and the freight was carried to St. Petersburg in 
small steamers The completiou of the canal 
made the port of St. Petersburg accessible to 
large vessels, with the result that Kronstadt 
gr^ly declined in commercial importance. Tlie 
town has numerous public buildings, being the 
seat of the Admiralty and an important naval 
station. The house which Peter the Great oc- 
cupied in 1710 IS one of the sights of the town, 
and some interesting specimens of the workman- 
ship of the (V.ar carpenter aie found m the 
chuiches. The educational institutions com- 
prise two Gymnasia, a naval and a marine 
engineer's school, and a school for sailor^. The 
city also contains a naA^al and a civil hospital 
and the British seaman’s hospital, supported by 
a tax on British shipping. The industries of 
the town are eliiefly in connection with the gov- 
ernment naiy yards, but there are also machine 
works, saw mills, etc. The sea commerce of 
Kronstadt is still very imjiortant, and the port 
is connected by steam with Riga, Stockholm, 
Stettin, Liibei'k, and Hull. During a part of the 
winter, during wdiich the port is icebound on the 
average of 150 days each year, the transporta- 
tion of freight from Kronstadt to St Petersburg 
18 ^ected by means of a railway line built on 
the ice. Kronstadt was founded by Peter the 
Great m 1710 It forms a separate administra- 
tive division under a military* governor, who is 
also the commander of the port. Pop., 1911, 
08,273. 

XBOPOT^KIN, Peteb ALEXEYEiaxcn, Pniwcas 
(1842-1921). A Russian geographer and an- 
archist, bom at Moscow. lie b^me a member 
of the corps of paqeu de vhamhre — a privilege 
much sought after by the nobility because of the 
intimate relation of the pages with the Imperial 
family — and received an excellent education in 
physical and military science It was the am- 
bition of his father that Kropotkin should de- 
vote his life to service at the court; but the life 
at St. Petersburg repelled him, and in 1862 he 
elected service in a Cossack regiment which was 
to be stationed in the Amur region in Siberia- 
There he engaged in several important adminis- 
trative duties and made explorations in parts of 
Manchuria, then w'holly unknown to geograph- 
ical science. A study of the economic conditions 
of the Amur settlements led him to enter- 
tain schemes for important reforms; but the 
bureaucratic administration rendered any re- 
form impossible, even thwarting improvements 
initiated by the settlers. This experience first 
prepaied him for anarchism In 1867 he re- 
turned to St. Petersburg and entered the 
university. His explorations in Asia had con- 
vmced him that the maps of that continent were 
based on an erroneous principle. After two 
years of work he published a new hypothesis. 


which has since been adopted bv most car- 
tographers. In a geological expedition to Fin- 
land Kropotkin discove^ that all of northern 
Europe was once covered by an icecap, an opinion 
still combated at this date by high authorities, 
though urged by Venetz (1829), Agassiz (1840), 
Ramsay (1864)", and Torell still earliei Obser- 
vation of the economic conditions of the Finnish 
peasants inspired in him a feeling that natural 
science avails little so long as the social problem 
remains unsolved. In 1872 he visited w^estem 
Europe and spent some months in Switzerland, 
at that time tne centre of the propaganda of the 
International Workingmen’s Association Kro- 
potkin joined the more conservative collectivis- 
tic wing of the party, but soon went over to the 
Bakunists, or Anarchists. Returning to Russia, 
he found the nihilistic movement well under 
way and joined the Circle Tchaikovsky, a rev- 
olutionary society with branches throughout 
Russia. For two years he was busily engaged 
in carrying on an anarchistic propa^nda, de- 
voting a part of his time, how*’ever, to geo- 
graphical science In 1874 he was arrested and 
consigned to the fortress of Peter and Paul at 
St. Petersburg, where by special f.ivor he was 
permitted to elaborate the lesults of his ex- 
plorations in Finland After two years of 
imprisonment he escaped to England and in 
1877 went to Switzerland, whore he again be- 
came actively engaged in the anarchistic move- 
ment. In 1879 he l)egan to publish at Geneva 
Le the organ of his party After the 

assassination of Alexander. II he was expelled 
from Switzerland and after a brief stay in Eng- 
land settled in Thonon. France, where he con- 
tinued to publish Le RH'^oHe, He was arrested 
in 1883 for alleged complicity in anarchistic 
plots at Lyons and w^as sentenced to five years' 
imprisonment. In 1886 he was set fre^ and 
went to England, where he took an aidive part 
in the socialistic movement of that 3 ear Since 
that time he has lived in England, devoting him- 
self to writing and lecturing in defense of an- 
archism. He visited the United States in 1900. 

While a believer in revolution as a necessary 
means to socdal reform. Krojxitkin has always 
displayed a disinclination for violent measures 
His ideal is a society of small communities of 
equals, federated for the purpose of securing the 
greatest possible sum of well-being, with full and 
free scope for everj^ individual initiative Go\- 
emment and leadership liave no place in his 
scheme of social organization Tie recognizes 
that it is impossible for any man to conceive 
the method of operation of such a society, but 
trusts to the collective wisdom of the masses to 
solve the problems involved 

Kropotkin’s WTitings include. Paroles d'un 
tHolH (1884) , 7n Russian and French Prtsons 
(1886); La oonqudte du pain (1888, Eng. 
trans , The Conquest of Breads 1906, new ed . 
1913); L'Anarchie, sa philosophic, son iddal 
(1896; Eng. trans., 1897); The State. Its 
Part in History (1898) ; Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops (1899 ; 8th ed., 1912) , Mutual Aid, 
a Factor in Evolution ( 1902 ; 2d ed , 1903 ) ; 
Modem Science and Anarchism (1903: rev. ed . 
1912) ; The Orography of Asia, with maps 
(1904); The Desiccation of Asia (1904): 
Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature 
( 1905 ) ; The Great French Revolution, 1789- 
1798 (1908); Terror in Russia (1909); La 
science moderne et Vanarchie (1912). Omsult 
Kropotkin's own Memoirs of a Revolutionist 
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(Boston, 1899; 3d ed, 1908; French, German, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian trans. ) ; Emil Daniels, ''Der Anarchist 
Fdrst Kropoticin,” in Preuaatache Jahrbuoh, toI. 
cii (Berlin, 1900) ; Fntz Havelka, “FOrst 
Peter Krapotkin und der Anarchismus,** in 
Ze%t8chnft fUr Volkaioirtaohaft, Soztalpohtik, 
und Verwaltung, vol. x (Vienna, 1901); Fed- 
erico de Koberte, “Pietro Kropotkin,” in Nuova 
Antologia, vol ccii (5th senes, Rome, 1905); 
Victor Robinson, Comrade KropotLtn (New 
York, 1908) 

XROTOSCHIN, krtVid-shen A town in the 
Prussian Province of Posen, 43 miles northeast 
of BrtNslau (Map: Prussia, (13) Its manufac- 
tures include machinery, iron, bricks, trimmed 
lumlier, dairy pioducts, and beer Pop., 1910, 
13,064. 

XRdYEB, krPy'^r, Peteb Severin (1851- 
1900) A lianish ffenre and portrait painter, 
born at Stavanger, Norway He was a pupil of 
the Co|)etihagen Academy and afterward studied 
in Pans undei Hoiiiiat Tie traveled extensively 
in Europe. <*Hpeciallv in Italv, and his “The 
Italian Village flatmakers” is in the Copen- 
hagen Galh'ry It is a model of vigorous real- 
istic woik After bis return to Denmark he 
devoted himself laigtdy to painting life at 
Skagen, subiivts su(h as “Fishermen Slotting 
out i)V Night,” “Artist’s Breakfast at Skagen,” 
“A Summer I lav u]ion the Beai'h at Skagen,” 
and “The Musical Soir<^» ” His most notable 
portrait studies are “The Committee for the 
French Section of the Copenhagen Exhibition of 
1888,” and ‘A Meeting of the Societv of the 
Sciences,’ in A\hich, as in all his interiors, he 
shows great skill in the handling many figures 
and in th(^ manngimient of light. 

KBOZET (krd-7fi0 ISLANDS. A volcanic 
archiptdago in the Indian Oiean See Crozet 
Islands 

KBU, kr()o, or KBTTMEN, krTRT'men A tribe 
of negroes liiing on the coasts of Lilieria and 
French (lUinea in West Africa The Km are 
among the few African tribes that are skilled in 
seafaring. They are noted as boat builders and 
as hardy sailors and are valued as ciei^s for 
men-of-i^ar and merchant ships They are also 
the best factory worki^rs of all the negroes, and 
one may depend on their oliedience, faithfulness, 
and courage Their fairness in bargain and 
readiness to enter iiit(» engagements have given 
them a great part of the trade of their country 
Consult Bdttikofer, Retsehtldet' ava hiherta, 
vol ii (Leyden, 1890). 

KBDDENEB, krv^dm-er, Barbara Juliane, 
Baroness von (1764-1824) A novelist of the 
Romantic scdiool and one of the most prominent 
apostles of Pietism during the early years of 
the nineteenth century She was born at Riga, 
Nov. 21, 1764, the daughter of Privy Councilor 
von Vietinghoff, one of the richest landowners 
of Livonia. In 1783 she married Baron Burk- 
hard von Krttdener, a widower of 50 and a ris- 
ing diplomat, at this time attached to the 
Russian Embassy at Paris. In 1784 the Baron 
became Ambassador to Venice and two years 
later was transferred to Copenhagen. Tlie young 
¥^fe devoted herself to her husband with an 
excess of tenderness which proceeded from her 
absencf* of love. Bad health and ennui sent her 
in 1789 to Prance, where she lived in Paris, 
and Montpellier, surrounded by a little 
Qourt of sentimental worshipers, chief among 


whom was Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, author of 
Paul and Virginia. In France, too, she fdl in 
love with a young officer in the Hussars, Charles 
I^uis de Fr4geville, and with two brief in- 
tervals lived apart from her husband, and in 
1791 she returned to her husband, confessed 
her guilt, and demanded her freedom. The 
honor of the name made this impossible, but, 
except for a temporary reconciliation in 1793 
and a subsequent spasmodic return to her 
marital duties, the two lived a^rt till the 
Baron’s death, in 1802 fVir the raroness this 
was a period of ray frivolity passed in Oer- 
manv and Switzenand In 1801 she met Ma- 
dame de Sta^l at Coppet and in December ac- 
companied her to Paris, where her wonderful 
powers \!iere allowed full play In 1803 she 
published VaJ&rte^ a novel of feeling, based on 
the love episode with her husband’s secretary 
It was marked by charm of style and a delic*acy 
of sentiment liordering on mysticism. The au- 
thor of VaJ&ne took her place among the literary 
gods of Paris. 

In 1804 she retufueil to Riga, and there in the 
following year occurred her temarkable “conver- 
sion” to the teachings of the ^loravians. She 
speedily began to preacli the worth of unworldli- 
nesh, self -surrender to the will of God, and a 
return to the simpliiitv of Christ’s teaching At 
Konigsberg, in 1807 Queen I^uise of Prussia 
fell under her influence From Konigslierg she 
traversed Germany to Karlsrulie. where she 
asHOciaW much with Jung-8tilling (q.v.) and 
became thoroughly steeped in Pietism and a 
convert to dreams of the millennium For nearly 
eight years she continued her missionary work 
in Germany, Switzerland, and Alsace, till in 
May, 1815 at Heilbronn in \Vurttem^*rg, she 
met the Kmpt'ror Alexander of Russia, then in 
the full flush of his glory as leader of the vic- 
torious allies against Napoleon. Tlie Emperor 
fell immediately under her spell He prayed and 
read th<» Scriptures with her and took her with 
him to Pans, where her house l>ei*ame the centre 
of a Pietistic movement as intense as it was 
short-li\ed Her influence over Alexander con- 
tinued unabated, and as the Emperor's “con- 
science” she was instrumental in furthering the 
formation of the Holy Alliance ( q v ) , though 
she was not its originator, as is frequentlv 
stated. With the Czar’s departure for Russia 
her downfall began She removed to Basel, 
where her preaching aroused the hostilitv of the 
authorities and led to her expulsion Followed 
by a mob of fanatics and beggais, she wandered 
through northern Switzerland without finding a 
place of refuge, yet steadfastly pursuing her 
mission. In 1817 she set out for her home at 
Kosse There she remained till 1820, when she 
went to St. Petersburg. With Princess 4nna 
Golitzyn she became the leader of a religious 
revival which spread rapidly among the polite 
classes and assumed such dimensions as to 
arouse the displeasure of the Czar, who in addi- 
tion w'as angered by Madame Krfidener’s in- 
tercession'^ in behalf of the Gret'ks, who were 
then engaged in their struggle foi independence 
against the Turks She was compelled to leave 
the capital and returned to Kosse; but a dan- 
gerous disease brought on by her ascetic prac- 
tices necessitated her departure for the Oimea, 
where she died, at Karasu-Bazar, on Christmas 
morning, 1824. Consult: Ford, Life and Letters 
of Ifadame KrUdener (London, 1893), contain- 
ing a bibliography: E. Muhlenbeck, Etude sur 
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le$ Origines de la Sainte-AUianoe (Paris, 1888) ; 
Tfarquan, La haitmne de Knldener (ib., 1900). 

KBTTG, kr?i!Tg, Wilhelm Tbaugott (1770- 
1842). A derman philosophical writer, bom at 
Radis (Prussia). He studied at Wittenberg as a 
pupil of Reinhard and .Tehnichen and at Jena 
under Reinhold, and from 1801 to 1804 was pro> 
fessor of philosophy in the University of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. In 1804 he succeeded Kant as 
professor of logic and metaphysics at KOnigsberg 
and from 1809 until his retirmient in 1834 held 
the chair of philosophy at Leipzig. He fought 
in the War of Liberation (1813-14) as captein 
of mounted chasseurs His Handbuoh der 
PhUosophxe und philoeophtachen Litteratur 
(3d ed, 1828) gives in concise form his philo- 
sophical system, a lengthy exposition of which 
was developed in the FundamerUalphtloaophte 
(3d ed., 1827), the System der theorettachen 
PhUosophxe (2 vols, 3d ed , 1830), and the 
System der praktxschen Phxlosophxe (2d ed., 
1829-38) This system has for ito basic idea a 
transcendental synthesis of being and knowl- 
edge, le, synthesis original and therefore un- 
explainable, in accordance with which the 
understanding recognizes the existence of the 
subject and recognizes also the existence of the 
external world and of a connection between the 
two. Thus his system is seen to be an attempted 
harmony of idealism and realism Consult the 
autobiography Mexne Lehensreise (2d cd., Leip- 
«g, 1842). 

XBttGEB, kru^gSr, Albert (1858- ). A 

German etcher and engraver. He was bom at 
Stettin, studied at the Berlin Academy, and be- 
gan as an illustrator He then took up etching 
and copperplate engraving under Jacoby and 
later devot^ himself chiefly to chromox>iogra- 
phy and mezzotint engraving. He did much ex- 
cellent work for the Berlin Gallery and foi the 
Zextschrxft fur hUdende Kunst and other art 
periodicals His original etching show individ- 
uality, and among his reproductions of old 
masters are plates after Rembrandt, Ddrer, Van 
Eyck, and Botticelli. 

BBtfOEB, Gustat (1802- ). A Ger- 

man Church historian, bom in Bremen. He was 
educated in the universities of Heidelberg, Jena, 
Giessen, and Gdttingcn, and became professor 
(and in 1902-03 was rector) at Giessen. His 
special field was early Church history and 
dogma, and among his important works are* 
Lucifer von CaJarxs und das Schxsma der Luci- 
ferxaner (1886); Justxns Apologxen (1891; 3d 
ed, 1904); Augustin de catechizandis rudibus 
(1893; 2d ed., 1909); Qesdhxchte der Alt- 
chrtstlxohen Lxteratur in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hundert (1895 ; 2d ed., 1897); Krxtxk und 
Veberlxefcrunq auf dem Gebiet der Erforschung 
des Urchrxstentums (1903); Drexeinxgkeit utid 
Oottmenschhext ( 1905 ) ; Handbuoh der Kxrohen- 
geschichte (1909-13). 

Kabl Wilhelm (1796-1874). A 
German Hellenist, bom at Gross-Nossin in 
Pomerania and educated at Hidle (1816-20). 
From 1820 to 1838 he taught in schools at 
Zerbst, Bemburg, and Berlin. His writings in- 
clude* Orieohxeohe Sprachlehre fiir Sohulen 
(1842-56 ; 6th ed., 1892); Historisch-philolo- 
gxsche Studien (1836-51); Kritiseke Analekten 
(1863-74); and editions of Arrian, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, and Herodotus. In his editions he 
showed marked power in grammatical exegesis. 
Consult P5kd, KrUgers Lehensabrxss (Tjcipzig, 


1885), and Sandvs, A History of Olassicdl 
Seholarshxp, vol. iii (Cambridge 1908). 

SBttaEB, Paul (1840- ). A German 

jurist He was bom in Berlin, where he studied 
jurisprudence. In 1863 he b^n to lecture on 
Roman law at the university of his native town. 
After 1888 he was professor of the same subject 
at Bonn. His contributions to law literature 
include* Prozessuale Konsumtxon und Rechts- 
kraft des Erkenntnxsses (1864) ; Krxtxk des 
Justxnianxsohen Oodew ( 1867 ) ; Krxtxsche Ter- 
suche im Gebxete des romxschen Rechts (1870) ; 
Oeschirhte der Quellen und Litteratur des 
romxschen Rechts (1888; 2d ed., 1912). The 
last named was translated into French by J. 
Bnssaud (1893). Especially important are his 
critical edition of the Codex Justxnxanus (1877), 
his J ustxntanxsche Instxtutxonen ( 1 867 ; 3d ed , 
1908), and his Corpus Juris Civxlxs (vol. \ 
with Mommsen, 1868-72, 12th ed., 1911; vol ii, 
1874, 7th od.. 1900, vol. iii, 1880-91). 

KBTIOEB, kro5^g$r, Stepiianub Johannes 
Pauhts (1825-1904). President of the South 
African Republic (1883-1900) He was born in 
Colesberg, Capi^ Colony, Oct. 10, 1825. His an- 
ciMstor, Jacob Kruger, went from Berlin in the 
Dutch East India Company’s service in 1713, at 
the time when the foundations of many of the 
leading Boor families were being laid by im- 
migration In 1836 young Paul shared with 
his family the hardships of the great trek, 
when the blunders of the British colonial 
administration made enemies of the leading 
Boers of Cape Colony and drove them to a 
self-imposed exile which resulted in the found- 
ing of the new South African Republic beyond 
the Vaal. (See Boer.) Paul’s mother, who was 
a Steyn, di^ in his early youth and his father 
111 1852 The young man grew to manhood amid 
the hardships which attended the winning of the 
eountry from the savage natives He was dis- 
tinguished for strength and personal prowess, 
but hiB education was limited, being confined to 
writing and reading, and the latter mainly to the 
Old Testament. The fact that Kruger was 
brought up in the beliefs of the narrowest and 
most bigoted branch of the Dutch Reformed 
church in the Transvaal explains much of his 
later political attitudes and relieves him of the 
charge of hypocrisy sometimes preferred by his 
adversaries. His early and deep conviction that 
he enjoyed the special favor of God secured him 
later the ardent support of his sect. After the 
Sand River Convention (1852), when the con- 
flict arose between two parties among the Boers 
themselves, Kruger cast his lot with the Na- 
tionalist and orthodox party of Pretorius, and 
in the collision of the Pretorius party with the 
Orange Free State in 1857 he was one of the 
negotiators on the part of the former of the 
treaty which averted hostilities and secured to 
the Transvaal the recognition of independence 
from Great Britain. He then held the rank of 
commandant in the Rustenburg District In the 
rivalry between the Dutch Reformed and Sepa- 
ratist Reformed churches he was a strong sup- 
porter of the latter as the more orthodox. He 
headed the movement to overthrow Schoeman, 
who misused his powers as acting President in 
1860. Elected commandant general of the re- 
organized Republic in 1863, Kruger put down 
the civil strife which had b^ the curse of the 
Boers from the time they obtained their inde- 
pendence, arranged peace with the Zulus» and 
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defeated tbe Baeutos. He was Vice President 
of the Bepublic under President Burgers. In 
1877, when the failure of the Burgers policy and 
the skillful diplomacy of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone had brought the Republic to the point of 
a grudging reception of annexation, Kruger be- 
came the head of the protesting Nationalist 
party, although he held office for eight months 
under the annexation government. He was the 
principal member of the deputations which pro- 
tested against annexation both to the Cape 
and to the English government Events rapidlv 
moved towards armed resistance to the British 
authority', as the promises made in 1877 were 
not kept, and in 1880 the National Cmnmittee 
reorganized the government, with Kruger in his 
old position of Vice President. He was an active 
participant in the war which followed, and 
negotiated, together with GeneralJoubert (q.v.) 
and Pretorius after the defeat of the English at 
Majuba Hill, the preliminaries for the Pretoria 
Convention of 1881 and succeeded in securing 
still more advantageous conditions for liis coun- 
try through a visit to England in 1883 The 
Boers having won back their inde{>endence, 
though under a reserved British suzerainty, 
elected Kruger President in 1883 over Joubert 
by 3431 votes to 1171. He w'os reelected m 1888, 
1803, and 1808. In the South African Republic, 
after he became President, Kruger was more and 
more a power, his influence over his own people 
being almost boundless Friction with the Brit- 
ish government increased througli the develop- 
ment of the Rand gold mines (which were dis- 
co\ered in 1886), the unmeasunnl ambitions of 
the British South Africa Company, and the 
discontent of the Uitlanders, who had become 
an iiuportani factor in the Transvaal population, 
and whose influence Kruger tried to counteract 
through favoring the Hollandei party His 
policy duiing this period has bc^en crituized, 
especially his modiflcation of the franchise laws 
in fa\or of the Dutch element, but English 
jealousy had created difficulties for his admin 
istiation and had frustrated his attempt to 
secure a seaport for his country. When the 
Jameson raid, at the close of 1895, produced a 
crisis, President Kruger showed his moderation 
and diplomacy in the management of the diffi- 
cult details of that case. Tlirough his influence 
Dr Jameson and his associates were turned over 
to the English government for trial in the Eng- 
lish courts against the wishes of the more hot- 
headed Boers I'he evident intention of the 
British Colonial Office to force the Republic to 
submission, and the refusal, determined or ob- 
stinate, as one may look at it, of President 
Kruger to yield anj^hing to British suzerainty, 
brought on in 1899 the war of which Kruger 
had said that the submission of his people 
would be purchased at “a price that would 
Btagger humanity In preparation for the 
struggle which he had long regarded as in- 
evitable, Kruger had put the Transvaal into an 
excellent defensive state by the purchase of 
large quantities of arms and ammunition, being 
ably assisted in his preparation by the com- 
mandant general of the forces ‘^Slim Piet” Jou- 
bert (q.v.). During the first period of the war 
President Kruger remained in Pretoria, where 
he maintained order by the sheer force of his 
personality. After the fall of Pretoria (June 5, 
1900), President Kruger fied into Portuguese 
territory, and on October 19 sailed on the Dutch 
battleship Geldefiand from Louren^ Marques 


for Europe in the hope of securing foreign aid 
or intervention. He was received with entiiusi- 
asm in France, and had an interview with 
President Loubet, but failed to obtain an audi- 
ence with the German Emperor and the Russian 
Czar and took up his residence in the Nether- 
lands, making his home in Utrecht and The 
Hague His efforts to secure foreign interven- 
tion failed, but he continued 1o exhort the Boers 
to stand fast to the last. Kruger first married 
a Miss Du Plessis, whope family is a branch of 
that to which Cardinal Richelieu belonged. His 
second wife was a niece of the first Mrs Kruger 
They had several children. 

Bibliog^phy. The most ambitious biography 
is Van Dordt, Paul Kruger und die Entstehung 
der sudafrtkantschen Repuhhk, translated into 
German by Kohlschmidt (2 vols., Basel, 1900), 
written from a very friendly standpoint; in 
English the biography by Statham, Paul Kruger 
and hi8 Times (London, 1898), is too one-sided 
to be reliable, though it throws much light on 
South African history from the Boer side ; Paul 
Kruger, Memoirs^ translated by A Teixeira de 
Mattos (New York, 1902) On the other side 
the following works arc mere political contribu- 
tions to the material for the history of the 
period* Gliickstein, Queen or President^ An 
Indictment of Paul Kruger (London, 1900) ; 
Scohle and Abercrombie, The Rise and Fall of 
Krugertam (New York, 1900). See Tbansvaal; 
South African War. 

KBUMBACEEEB, krym^io-er, Karl (1856- 
1909). A distinguished German Byzantine 
scholar, bom at Kiiraach in Bavaria He 
studied at the universities of Leipzig and Mu- 
nich, was professor at Leipzig for about 15 
years after 1892, and at the time of his death 
was professor at Munich. He is best known for 
Ills Ccachichte der hyzantimavhen Littcratur 
(2d ed., 1897), which covers the period from 
tiustinian to the fall of Constantinople, a monu- 
ment of wide and sound learning, with important 
bibliographical material He was also promi- 
nent as founder and editor of the Byzantiniache 
Zeitachnft and as editor of tbe Byzantintachea 
Archtv Among his other works are Ein neuer 
Codex der Orammatik des Doaitheua (1884); 
Onechiache Reiae (1886), the outcome of exten- 
sive travels; Beitrage zu eiuer Geschiehte der 
gnechiachen Sprache (1885-89). Mittelgnechi- 
8(hc Bpmhtrorter (1893) , Studien zu Romanos 
(1898) , Die Moakauer Bammlung mittelgnechi- 
8t*hcr Sprichicorter (1900); Das Problem drr 
neugrtechischen Bprarhe (1902); “Die Griechi- 
sche Literatur des Mittelalters,” in Die griccht- 
ache und lateintsrhe Literatur und Sprache, by 
various hands (3d ed., 1912) ; Populare Aufaatze 
(1909) 

KBU^MEN. See Kbu. 

XBXrmiACHEB, krvm^mao-Sr, Friedrich 
Adolf (1767-1845). A (^rman theologian and 
a writer of devotional poetry and prose, liora at 
Tecklenburg He studied theology at Lingen 
and Halle, taught in the high school at Hamm, 
was head of the high school at Mbrs, and became, 
in 1800, professor of theology at Duisburg In 
1807 he returned to the mmistrv, became pastor 
at Kettwig, and in 1812 was called to Bemburg 
as general superintendent and chief court 
preacher He accepted a call to Bremen in 1824 
and retired in 1843. His Paraheln (9th ed., 
1876) soon became a religious classic. They 
were first translated into English in 1825. Con- 
sult Maria Kniminacher, Fnser Groaavntmr 
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<3d ed., Bielefeld, 1891). — flis Mn Fbdodkicb 
WiLHSLSC (1796-1868) became court ehaplain 
(1863) at Potsdam. He was a preacher of 
great doquence, but a reactionary theologian 
Many of his works have found favor in trans- 
lations in England. Among them are: Ehas der 
Thisbiter (6th ed., with author’s life, 1903); 
Eluia (1830-42); Passtonshuoh (1866). Salomo 
und Bulamtih (1827; 9th ed., 1876) was also 
very popular. Oinsult his Belhsthtographte 
(Berlin, 1860) 

XBttldLBIi, kr\im^mc], Otto (1864-1912). 
A (lerman geographer, best known for his work 
in oceanography He was born at Exin and was 
educated at Berlin and at OOttingen, where he 
was appointed docent of geography He accepted 
a chair as professor at Kiel in i883. In 1880 
he accompanied the Plankton expedition In 
1911 he iKMiame professor of geography at Mar- 
burg His publications include* IHe aquaiort- 
alen Meereastro mutt gen dee atlanttschen Oceana 
(1877) ; Dcr Ovean (1886, 2d ed , 1902) ; Hand 
buck del Ozeanoqraphxe ( 1887 ; 2d ed , vol i, 
1907, vol. li, 1911); The Retaebeachretbimg der 
PlanktonerpediUon (1802) 

KBUMMHOLZ, krym^6lts (gnarled wood) 
A term which has long lieen used by German 
botanists for the gnarled and spreading form of 
the mountain pine (Pinna m on tana) ^ and which 
has now become, even in English, a general 
term for the low scnihby growth of woody 
plants above the timber on mountains Good 
examples of this habit are si*en in several 
spruces and pines, notably in Pmu*t flcxtfta in 
the Rooky Mountains and in the mountain hem- 
lock (Tauqa Mcrienmina) on many of the 
mountains from Oregon to Alaska. These 
specic*8 form large trecsi at lower altitudes, but 
above the limit of tree growth the trunks be- 
come low and prostrate, the number of branches 
multiplies, thev tiend close to the ground and 
twist and turn in all directions. This peculiar 
habit of grow'th is probably due to the high 
transpiration caused by exposure to the high 
winds and intense sunlight of alpine regions, 
together uith the low temperature of the soil 
that makes absorption difficult. See also Al- 
PHTB Plant; Mountain Plants. 

KBUPP, kriip, Alfbfd (1812-87). Inventor, 
inetallurgu^, and manufacturer. He was the 
son and successor of Friedrich Krupp, the 
founder of the steelworks at Essen, and was 
born at Essen, Prussia His brother Hermann 
was associated with him until 1848, when Al- 
fred assumeil entire control, and by persistent 
study and great diligence continued his father’s 
efforts to improve the manufacture of steel 
His exhibit at London in 1851 first drew the at- 
tention of the world to him, and in 1852 the 
successful invention of a method of manufactur- 
ing weldless railway tires enabled him to en- 
large his establishment. His breech-loading 
rifle and other cannon were adopted by the 
Prussian army in 1861, and the War of 1870-71 
established its superiority. His factory soon be- 
came known for the heavy ordnance and armor 
plate which were constructed there not only for 
Germany, but for other European nations except 
France, for whom the Rrupps have never manu- 
factured munitions of war He dicni July 14, 
1887. Consult: Bftdeker, Alfred Krupp (Essen. 
1888) ; in English, Niemeyer, Alfred Krupp, 
translated by Michaelis (New York, 1888) ; 
Frobenius, Alfred Krupp (Dresden, 1808). (to 
Abmob Plate; Osdnanoe. 


K&UPP, Fbikdbich (1787-1826). Iron- 
master and founder of the famous Krupp Works. 
He was born at Essen, Rhenish Prussia, and 
after the death of his father he was brought up 
by his grandmother, who had, in 1800, pur- 
chased the Sterkrade Works. Here Friedrich 
endeavored to make cast steel, the scH'ret of 
which was carefully guarded in England With 
Gottlob Jacobs, an engineei, Krupp made his 
first expel iments at the Sterkrade Works and 
after the sale of the plant in 1808 continued his 
attempts independently at Essen. In 1810 he 
founded a small forging plant near Essen and 
in 1815 formed a partnership with Friedrich 
Nicolai for the production of cast steel, a prod- 
uct which was found excellent for certain pur- 
poses, such as mint dies, stamps for buttons, etc 
Yet the demand was not sufficient to keep the 
works in operation, and soon after 1820 Krupp 
was obliged to give up his house to oeeupy a 
small one-story laborer’s cottage near his plant 
The hut is still preserved in the midst of the 
present gigantic establishment Shortly before 
his death he confided to his son Alfred (qv ) 
the secret of making cast steel, which the latter 
developed successfully For a hiBtor\ of the 
great enterprise, consult Krupp, lf< 12-1912 
(Jena, 1912), published on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Alfred Krupp 
XBTJPP, Friedrich Alfred (18,54-1902). 
A German gunmaker, son of Alfred Krupp He 
increased and diversified the output of the 
Krupp Works, which he extended by the incor- 
poration with them of other enterprises, 
f^specially the manufacture of machinery and 
shipping interests. A member of the Prussian 
Upper House and Council of State, he also sat 
in the Reichstag from 1893 to 1898 Just be- 
fore his death his private character was vio- 
lently assailed by the Socialist newspaper the 
Voncaerta, and it was said that this arraign- 
ment hastimed his end The Emperor vigorously 
defended Krupp, especially in a public speech at 
his funeral, and the heirs began a suit against 
the Vonratrta, but soon abandoned the action 
KBTIPP FOUNDBIES, Social Work at 
About 1861 the great firm of Krupp at Essen, 
Germany, finding that there were not in tlie 
t<iwn sufficient houses for their employees, began 
building dwellings. By 1862, 10 houses were 
ready for foremen, and in 1863 the first houses 
for workingmen were built in Alt Westend 
Neu Westend was built in 1871 and 1872, and 
a number of other colonies were established 
later, the last being Friedrichshof Each colony 
has a market place, a cooperative retail estab- 
lishment, a park, a music hall, bathhouses, etc 
Now some 5000 dwellings are provided, many 
being given rent free to widows of former work- 
ers A coOijerative society founded in 1868 has 
become the Consum-Anstalt, and profits are 
divided according to amounts purchased A 
boarding house for single men, the Manage, was 
started in 1866 with 200 boarders Insurance 
societies — accident, life, and sickness — exist 
among the men, and the firm contributes for 
their support $60,000 per year A widow’s pen- 
sion system is maintained, payments under 
which run up to nearly $952,000 annually. 
There is a trust fund of $250,000 for the lienefit 
of the needy who are not qualified to get pen- 
sions Essen also has a fund of $125,000 used 
in building workingmen’s houses, and there is 
also a building association. Technical and 
manual training schools are provided. Tho 
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relatioiiH between «Miiployeni aud men have been 
excellent. It ih noteworthy, however, that the 
spread of Soeiulistic ideas among the workmen 
at Kssen lias been very rapid. Consult Frie- 
drich Kmpp, f Vfcd Krupp A ktiengeaelUichaft 
( Esae n. 1901) 

XBITPP STEEL, Kbupp Abmob Plate, etc. 
8ec Armor Plate 

KBTIPP VON BOHLEN TTNB HAL- 
BACH, fAu bcVlm ynt hfil^&K, Gustav G. F. M 
(1870- ) A German st^l manufacturer. 

Born at Th(> Hague, Holland, he received his 
i*du(‘ation at the Gymnasium of Karlsruhe and 
at the uiin ersities ut Lausanne, Strassburg, and 
Heidelberg. Kntenng the Geimaii foreign office 
in 1897, he was successively Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Washington (1899-1000), attache of the 
l.<egation at Peking (190(M)3), and attache of 
the Legation at tlie papal court, Rome (1004- 
00) 111 li)06 he married Berta, elder daughter 

of Friediich Alfred Krupp (q.v ), and at this 
time w'as albiwH^l to assume Krupp as a prefix 
to his own name In the same year he became 
chief dirwtor of the Kiupp Works, which, in 
1003, in accoKhmev with the will of Friedrich 
Alfrcni Kiupp, had lieen made into a stock com- 
pany, all the stock being held by the Krup]>8, 
how’ever. In Scptemlier, 1914. the Krupps, w’ho 
were awaidf*d large <*ontract8 when the Euro- 
jiean War broke out, sulHoribed $7, .100,000 
towards the Gt^rnian w’ar loan of $1 ,2.'>0,000,000. 
In January, 191 r», sevt'ral houses at the Krupp 
Works were destroyed by Immbs dropped from 
aeroplanes of flic allies Gustav Kiiipp von 
Bohlen und ITalbach was decorated by Emperor 
\S illiam with the Iron Ooss, first class. 

KBtrSE, krod'ze, Heixricii (181.5-1902). A 
Geinian dramatist and publicist, bom at Rtral- 
blind He studieil philology at the universities 
of Bonn and Berlin In 1847 he took up journal- 
ism, and in 185.') he became cliief editor of the 
Kolmschr ZvtUmg He devoted himself, how- 
ever, largely to play writing Of his dramas the 
following are considered of great merit: Dw 
(Jrafin, a tragedy (1868), which, along writli 
GeiliePs f^ophomshe, was awarded the Schiller 
prize, Biutue (1874); Das Madchen von By- 
zanz (1877); Der Verhannte (1879). In most 
of his dramas Kruse outlines his charac'ters 
with stnmgth, and the ploy of human passion 
and action is expressed w ith true dramatic 
effect, but his sea stories and short epics are 
bc*tter. Consult F H Brandes, // Kruse als 
Dramatiker (Hanover, 1898) 

BBUSENSTEBN, kriHi'scn-stem, Adam Jo- 
hann \ON (1770-1846) A distinguished Rus- 
sian navigator and hydrographer, born at 
Haggud (Esthonia). After st»r>dng for some 
time in the British navy, he was intrusted in 
1803 by Emperor Alexander with the command 
of a scientific and commercial expedition to the 
North Pacific coasts of America and Asia. The 
chief objeet of tins undertaking was the develop- 
ment of the fur trade with Russian America. 
In connection therewith the government dis- 
patched an embassy for the restoration of trade 
relations with Japan, in which purpose it was 
unsuccessful The interesting geographical dis- 
coveries of Knisenstem made his voyage very 
important for the progress of geographical 
science. This voyage, in which he was the first 
Russian to circumnavigate the world, Krusen- 
stem later described in his Journey around the 
World (1810-12, with an atlas of 104 plates; 
Eng. trana., 1813), w’hich was soon translated 
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into all the principal languages of Europe 
Krusenstem b^me an admiral in 1841. His 
further works include an Atlas de VOadan 
Pacifi que ( 2 vols., 1824-27) 

KBTTYS. See Cruys 

S:BYL0V, kr6-l6f', Ivan Andreevitch (1768- 
1844). A Russian fabulist, the sou of a Moscow 
officer. He received the elements of his educa- 
tion from his mother at Tver, where he learned 
French from the tutor in the Governor's house 
In 1785 he published an opera. The Coffee For- 
tune-Teller, and its success piompted him to 
write a senes of operas and comedies now en- 
tirely forgotti^n. In 1783 he was a petty clerk 
in St. Petersburg in the Treasury Department. 
In 1797-1801 he lived with the family of Prime 
Golitzin as teacher and prnate secretary and in 
1802 was secretary to him while be w’as Gov- 
ernor of Riga. Tills position he Siam gave up 
and led the life of a gambler until 1806, wlieu, 
having shown Dmitriev a few tramdations from 
La Fontaine, he was urged to take up this line 
of literary work Three fables appeared in 1806, 
several original ones in 1808-09, and a collection 
of 23 met with great succtibs in 1809 In 1811 
another collection apiieari'd, and Krylov was 
elected to the Russian Imperial Academy In 
1812 he became an assistant in the Im^rial 
Library at St. Petersburg and was chief libra- 
rian from 1816 to 1841 In 1838 the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his literary activity was celebrated. 
A monument to him was placed in the Summer 
Garden. 1 hanks to their genuine national spirit, 
the joyousness, simplicity, wit, and good humor 
that pervade them, his fables are the most popu- 
lar of Russian books, being generally placed in 
the hands of children as soon as they are able 
to read. As a fabulist, Krylov must not be 
ranked much below La Fontaine Indeed, in 
giving every animal a real lifelike character, 
Krylov has gone a great step lieyond La Fon- 
taine himself, whose* animals are seldom any- 
thing but French gentlemen This realism, to- 
gether with his terse, expressive, and vernacular 
Russian, makes his failles the most popular bits 
of literature m the language They have been 
translated into evciy important language Con- 
sult: Ralston, Krxloff anti hxs Fables (London, 
1869 ; 4th ed., 1883), and Harrison, Krxloff^s 
Orxginal Fables (ib., 1884) An admirable stud^ 
of Krylov in Russian will be found in vol. ui 
(pp 213-83) of Grot’s Works (St Petersburg, 
1901 ) . The latest complete edition of his works 
is that of V. V. Kalasha in four volumes (St. 
Peter sbur g, 1914). 

XBTP^ON (Gk. KpuTrbp, neut. sing, of icpvir- 
t6s, kryptos, hidden, secret, from Kpinreiw, kryp- 
texn, to hide) A gaseous element discovered in 
the air, by Sir William Ramsay and Morris W. 
Travers, in 1898 The element appears to be 
very similar to argon and helium (qqv.), but 
as yet very little is known of its properties, only 
minute quantities of it having thus far been ob- 
tained According to Ramsay, 20,000,000 vol- 
umes of air contain only one volume of krypton 
Its molecules, like those of argon and helium, 
are made up of single atoms, whence its atomic 
weight, being identical with the molecular 
weight, is twice the density (referred to hydro- 
gen). From determinations of its density its 
atomic weight appears to be 82.9. Samples of 
krypton have been liquefied and even solidified: 
the solid melted at —169* C.; the liquid boiled 
at —162* C. Its critical temperature (i.e., the 
highest temperature at which it can U* liquefied) 
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is C; and the critical pressure is 54.3 

atmospheres. 

KSK/LTBIYA) kBh&t^r6>y& (Skt., rulina war- 
rior, king). The second or militai^ caste In the 
Brahmanical sociid system. See Caste. 

XTAADIN, k’tft^dln. See Kataiidin. 

XUANG HStf. See Kwanq-bu 

KUABZA, kw&n^zA, or COANZA. A riyer 
of Portumiese West Africa (Map: Congo, Bel- 
gian, B It rises in Lake Mussombo in the 
south-central part of the colony and flows at first 
north, then northwest, emptying into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean about 35 miles south of St Paul de 
Luanda and 220 miles south of the mouth of the 
Congo. Its length is over 700 miles. In its 
upper course the Kuanza flow's through an ele- 
vated plateau, from which it drops to the low 
coast region in the cataract of Kambamke, 
known also as Livingstone Falls The river is 
navigable for over 100 miles below Ndondo, but 
the entrance of ocean vessels is obstructed by a 
bar at its mouth. 

KTTBAN, koo-bd'ny*. A province in the west- 
ern part of northern Caucasia, Russia, with an 
area of about .10,645 square miles (Map* Russia, 
E 6). It borders on the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov and is dividend by the river Kuban into 
two parts, of which the northern has the char- 
acter of a steppe, while the southern belongs to 
the region of the Caucasus Mountains and is 
covered to a large extent with forests. The ter- 
ritory is watered chiefly by the Kuban and has 
a mild but variable climate. Agriculture and 
stock raising are the chief occupations, 75 per 
cent of the area under crops being devoted to 
wheat. Tobacco is cultivated extensively. There 
are a number of salt lakes in the territory, and 
the rivers are well stocked with fish llie re- 
gion contains extensive mineral deposits, includ- 
ing petroleum, zinc, lead, coal, and silver. The 
oil wells are exploited on an extensive scale. The 
chief manufacturing establishments are flour 
mills, tobacco factories, distilleries, breweries, 
and tanneries. The Cossacks, who constitute 
over 40 per cent of the inhabitants, are ex- 
empted from certain taxes and are organized on 
a military basis. Pop., 1012, 2,830,200, of whom 
over 90 per cent were Christians and the rest 
chiefly Mohammedans. The colonization of the 
territory by Russia was begun at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the original inhabitants 
now constitute only a small part of the popula- 
tion Capital, Ekaterinodar (qv.). 

KXIBAK (ancient Hypanxs, or Vardanes), 
One of the chief rivers of the Caucasus, Russia 
(Map* Russia, E 5). It rises near Mount El- 
bruz, at an altitude of nearly 14,000 feet, and 
flows at first north and then west, finally 
through marshy regions which are frequently 
overflowed, falling by a number of arms partly 
into the Sea of Azov and partly into the Black 
Sea. Its total length is 525 miles. It is navi- 
gable for steamers for over 70 miles, but it has 
a veiy variable volume. Its chief tributaries 
are the Laba and the Bielaya. 

XUBAN^OO, or O'KAVAN^OO. A river of 
south Central Africa. It rises in the moimtains 
of Angola, near the source of the Kunene, and 
flows in a generally southeasterly direction until 
it loses itself in the wide, marshy tracts of 
western Rhodesia, north of Ijake Ngami (q.v.) 
(Map : Cape of Good Hope, D 1 ) . It reaches that 
lake throi^ the Tonke during the rainy season, 
but it is also supposed that a part of its volume 
at hi^ water flows into the Zambezi through the 


Kuando, in which case the Kubango must be re- 
garded as one of the principal tributaries of the 
Zambezi. 

KUBELIK, kSt/be-Uk, Jan (1880- ). A 

Bohemian violinist, bom at Miehle, near Prague. 
He received some musical instruction from his 
father, who was a market gardener, and when 
only 12 years old he enter^ the Prague Con- 
servatory. In 1898 he began to give recitals, 
in 1900 he appeared with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Society and in June of the latter year 
made his d4but in London with a concerto 
Paganini. His playing of that master’s com- 
positions was remarkable, and upon his Ameri- 
can tours he met writh extraordinary popular 
success. His technique was remarkable, but his 
interpretation suffered in comparison. Kubelik 
received numerous decorations and appointments. 

KUB£^BA, or KUVE^BA. The Hindu god 
of wealth An old Indian etymology in Sanskilt 
explains his name as meaning 'having a wretched 
{ku) body {v€ra)/ and it may be that this folk- 
et 3 rmology is not so far astray as designating 
the bizarre shape with which he is invested by 
Hindu mythology. According to Sanskrit litera- 
ture, his residence, Alakfl, is situated in the 
mines of Mount Kailasa, and he is attended by 
the Yakshas, Mayus, Kinnaras, and other imps, 
anxiously guarding the entrance to his garden, 
Chaitraratha, the abode of all riehes Nine 
treasures — apparently precious gems — are espe- 
cially intnisti'd to his care II is wife is an 
ogress, Yaksi or Yaksi^l, and their children 
are tw*o sons and a daughter As one of the 
divinities (Lokapiilas, world guardians) that 

e reside over the regions, he is considered also to 
e the protector of the North Consult Dowson, 
Hindu Mythology (London, 1879), and Wilkins, 
Hindu Mythology (ib, 1900). 

XUBLAI KHAN, koOHblt kfin^ or KHHBI- 
LAI KHAN (1216-94) Grand Khan of tlie 
Mongols and Emperor of China. He was the 
grandson of Genghis EJian (qv.), through the 
latter’s fourth son, Tuli Khan When a boy of 
10, he participated in the last campaign of his 
grandfather. He succeeded his brother Mangu 
as Grand Khan upon the death of the latter, in 
1259, while engaged in a campaign to complete 
the subjugation of China. This ta<«k Kublai 
carried to a conclusion Invited by Si Tsong of 
the Sung dynasty to aid in the expulsion of the 
Kin Tator dynasty, he invaded China in 1260 
with an immense army, drove out the Tatars, 
and took possession of north China He founded 
the city of Khan Balig (Kambalu) and made it 
his capital. This was the nucleus of Peking. 
Kublai maintained only nominally the extendi 
sway of the previous members of his dynasty, 
the great empire that had been reared by con- 
quest having practically broken up into four 
divisions (see Mongol Dynasties), but his rule 
was absolute and efficient in eastern Asia He 
was one of the ablest of his race, an organizer 
and administrator of a high degree of ability 
and intelligence. He conformed in great meas- 
ure to the Chinese civilization, which was far in 
advance of that of his own people. In 1279 he 
completed his conquest of China by subduing 
the south, and as the first foreign Emperor 
founded the Tuen dvnasty. His repeated at- 
tacks, however, failed to reduce Japw to sub- 
mission. The Venetian Polo brothers, with the 
better-known son and n^hew, Marco Polo (q.v.), 
spent some years at Kublal’s court and enjitw^ 
his respect and oonfidenoe. Desiring to estahush 
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some higher form of religion in his Empire, he 
made them his messengers to the Pope to invite 
the sending of Christian missionaries to his 
people Christendom was too much oocupiod 
with its own quarrels over ecclesiastical politics 
to heed tlie invitation, and the Khan turned to 
the Grand Lama, the head of the Buddhists, who 
was not slow to seize so glorious an opportunity 
for the conversion of an empire. Kublai Khan 
died in Peking, in 1294. The Empire he had or- 
ganized did not long survive under his incapable 
successors, and in 1368 the d}rna8ty of Yuen was 
expelled from China Consult. Yule, Cathay and 
the Way Thiiher (2 vols, London, 1866), id. 

(ed ), The Book of Ser Marco Polo (ib., 1876) ; 
Howorth, History of the Mongols (4 vols., ib, 
1876-88) ; L. J Markae, **Kublai ibian, or the 
Popes and the Tartars,” in American Catholic 
Quarterly Renew, vol. xxv (Philadelphia, 1900). 

KUB OTA. See Akita. 

KUBUS, koo^ooz, or Obano-Kubu. A people 
of Malay stock, inhabiting the marshy, forested 
region northwTst of Palembang in south-central 
Sumatra, and one of the most primitive trilies 
in existence. They are particularly interesting 
because in the matter of character, general be- 
havior, etc., they apparently rank higlier than 
some of the more civilized of the kindred peoples 
about them. For instance, they do not appear 
to be such cannibals as the Battas once were. 
Marriages between Kubu women and Malay men 
are said to be rare Besides the information in 
general works on Sumatra and the East Indies, 
such as Forbes, .4 NaturahsCs Wandering in the 
Eastern Archipelago (London, 1885), reference 
may be made to Zellc, “Les Orangs-Koubous,” in 
the Bulletins de la Soci4t^ d' Anthropologic de 
Pans for 1891, where some useful details are 
given. Both physical anthropolc^ and ethnog- 
raphy arc dealt with in Hagen, Die Orang Kubu 
auf Sumatra ( Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1908). 

KUCH, or GOOCH, BEHAB, kooch bc-hdr'. 

A sub-Himalayan native state in the northern 
part of Bengal, India (Map* India, F 3). Area, 
1307 square miles Though the soil is generally 
fertile and productive, the entire state is so low 
that it is diOicult to drain and is 8ub]ect to 
inundation by the Tista, Sankosb, Dhorla, and 
Torsa rivers A railway extends from the fron- 
tier town of Dhubrij to the capital, Kuch Behar. 
Crops of nee, tobacco, maize, pulses, and sugar 
cane are raised In the state are the ruins of 
the two ancient capitals of the Kamrup Hindu 
dynasty, which was overthrown by the Afghans 
at the end of the fifteenth century. Pop of 
state, 1901, 666,974; 1911, 592,952. 

KtfCHENMEISTEB, kvK'en-mi'ster, Gott- 
lob FsiEDBicn Heinbich (1821-90). A German 
physician, specialist on intestinal parasites. He 
was bom at Buchheim, studied at Leipzig and 
Prague, and practiced at Zittau and later at 
Dresden (1859). He distinguished the Toenia 
saginata (or mediooaneUata) from the armata, 
showed the special danger of the pork tapewonn, 
and made studies in the development of trichime 
and other entozoa. His principal works are. 
Versuche Uher die Metamorphose der Finnen in 
BanduUrmer (1852); Entdcckung dher die 
Umtoandlung der seckshakigen Brut gemsser 
BandioUrmer in Blasenbandwdrmer (1853) ; Die 
in und an dem Kbrper des lebenden Menschen 
vorkommenden Parasiten (with illustrations, 
last ed., with Zum, 1878-81). He was an 
eager advocate of cremation. Consult the post- 
humous Die Totenbestattungen der Bibel imd 
Vol. Xm.— 26 


die Feuerhestattung (Stuttgart, 1893), with a 
biographical sketch. 

XUCHIN, kvi-chln^ A numerous group of 
Athapascan tribes, extending across central 
Alaska and the adjacent portion of British 
America from the Eskimo border at the mouth 
of the Yukon northeastward almost to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie The various bands are 
known as Tukuth-kuchfn (rat people), Han- 
kuchfn (river people), etc., the dialects differing 
but little one from another The eastern bands 
are also known collectively as Loucheux by the 
French voyageurs The Kuchin arc described as 
superior to their neighbors in intelligence and 
manly qualities. They are great traders, mak- 
ing long voyag^ra up and down the Yukon be- 
tween the interior tribes and those of the coast, 
skins being the ordinary merchandise and shell 
beads the medium of barter They subsist pri- 
marily by hunting and fishing, taking large 
quantities of salmon in nets, fish drives, or from 
boats. Their ordinary dwellings are low, ellip- 
tical vvikiups of poles covered with skins, some- 
times occupied jointly by several families Their 
dress is of deer or rabbit skin, including caps 
and mittens, both sexes dressing nearly alike 
excepting that the shirt of the man is pomted 
in front und behind. The men wear nose rings, 
and the women formerly tattooed They are 
very fond of dancing, feasting, and athletic 
games, such as wrestling and foot-racing The 
dead are usually exposifd on scaffolds or some- 
times cremated The widow watches near the 
grave for a year, when the bones are burned and 
the ashes placed in a box hung from the top of 
a pf)le A funeral feast is then made, endmg 
with games and a distribution of presents, after 
which the widow is free to marry again. They 
arc said to have decreased one-half within living 
memory, partly from new diseases, but largely 
from the widespread practice of female infanti- 
cide, which the w*omen justify on the ground 
that they wdsh to save their daughters from the 
hardships to which they themselves are sub- 
jected. Consult A G. Morice, in Archceological 
Repoit, 1905 (Toronto, 1906). 

KUCKEN, k^Tcen, Fbiedbich Wclhelic 
(1810-82). A German musician, born at Bleck- 
ede, near Hanover He studied music under 
Luhrss, music director at Schwerin, and later 
with Biinbach in Berlin, Sechter in Vienna, and 
Hal^vy in Pans At first he was a member of 
the court orchestra at Schwerin, but upon the 
success of some of his songs he was appointed 
music teacher to the her^tary Grand Duke. 
In 1839 his opera Die Flucht nach der Schweiz 
was well received, and in 1849 Der Pratendent 
followed. Two years later he became one of the 
two court kapeilmeisters at Stuttgart and sub- 
sequently served alone until 1861. He composed 
sonatas for violin, piano, and cello, and quartets 
for male chorus, hut his songs made him famous. 
They were exce^ingly popular because of their 
melodiousness, and a number of them have be- 
come real folk songs. They are in the same class 
as those of the popular Aht (qv.). His work, 
liowever, was never well received by musicians. 
H e die d at Schwerin. 

KUDAIiUB. See Cbdoalobe. 

KUDU, kdiFddd. Another name for the AfH- 
can antelope, the koodoo (qv.). 

KUEHL, kvl, Goithabd (1850- ). A 

German painter and etcher He was bom at 
Liibeck and studied at the Munich Academy un- 
der Von Dietz and afterward m Paris. His 
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earlier pictures, in their minute, piquant treat- 
ment, love of ornament, and dazzling light effects, 
show the influence of Fortuny; later he adopted 
the Naturalistic methods inaugurated by Lieber- 
mann and the French Impressionists. Kuehl 
IS fond of painting gorgeous church interiors, 
views of old-fashioned cities, and interiors with 
scenes of peasant life. In 1895 he was appoint^ 
professor at the Dresden Acad^y. Among his 
best-known paintings are . "A Conversation” 
(Luxembourg, Pans) , “The Elbe Bridge” and 
“Sad News” (Dresden Gallery) ; “In the Or- 
phanage at Danzig” (Leipzig Museum) ; “The 
Old Man’s Home” (National Museum, Berlin) ; 
“Sunday Morning” (Munich Pinakothek) ; “The 
Court- Yard of Khig Arthur in Danzig” (Vienna 
Museum) , “Comer of a Drawing Room” and 
“Girl on a Green Box” (exhibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, 1909). He was 
awarded the French state medal and received 
gold medals at Munich and Dresden and the 
P russi an gold medal for art. 

KUEIGHOXJ. See Kweichow. 

KXTENBN, kv'nen, Abraham (1828-91). A 
distinguished biblical scholar and one of the 
founders of the modern critical school. He was 
bom at Haarlem, Sept. 16, 1828, studied at 
Leyden, and was made professor of theology 
there in 1853. He died at Leyden, Dec. 10, 1891. 
Kuonon early distingmshed himself by his fear- 
less application of critical methods in the study 
of the Old Testament regardless of tradition or 
the consequences alleged to result from such 
methods His publications are marked by great 
accuracy and keen critical and historical acumen, 
and he lived to sec his methods approved and 
many of his theories adopted by the majority of 
scholars in Europe and America. His works 
include Lxher Oeneseos ( 1851 ) ; Librt Exodi 
et Lemiuit Secundum Arahicam Pentateuohi 
Samariiant Verstonem ah Ahu 8a%do Consenp- 
tarn (1854), Hxstwriachrkntxsch Ondersoek naar 
het ontstaan en de versameltng van de boeken 
des Ouden Verhonda (1861—65; 2d ed., 1885-93; 
Eng. trans of vol. i. The Hexateuch, London, 
1886) , De godsdienat van Israel tot den onder- 
gang van den Joodseken Stoat (1869-70; trans.. 
The Religion of Israel, 5 vols., London, 1874- 
75); De profeten en de profetie onder Israel 
( 1875 , trans , Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 
London, 1877) ; National Religions and Univer- 
sal Religion (Hibbert Lectures, 1882). From 
1867 till his death he was one of the editors of 
the Theologisch Tijdschrift, and in this journal* 
many of his most important investigations of 
special points connect^ with the composition 
of the Pentateuch and historical books of the 
Old Testament appeared A number of his 
articles in this periodical were collected and 
published after his death in a German transla- 
tion by Karl Budde, under the title Oesammelte 
Ahhandlungen zur hihlischen Wissenschaft 
(Freiburg, 1894) 

KOTar-LTO, kwgn'lSon', or KTO-LirN. A 
great mountain system of Central Asia, lying on 
the north edge of the plateau of Tibet (Map: 
Asia, K and L 5). The physical relations of 
the mountain ranges in this part of Asia have 
not been as yet clearly explained; but most 
authorities, following Richthofen, indude under 
this ^tem the various groups of highlands 
that streteh in an easterly direction from the 
Pamirs to the interior of China. As thus de- 
fined, the Kuen-lun is one of the most impor- 
timt mountain systems of Asia, mostly because 


of its effects as a barrier to migration. In the 
western section, formed by the mountains of 
Kashgar and the Russian chain, between East 
Turkestan and India and Tibet, the mountains 
exceed 20,000 feet in elevation and carry enor- 
mous snow fields and glaciers. The few passes, 
which rise to altitudes of 15,000 feet or more, 
can be crossed only with extreme difficulty by 
using the yak as the beast of burden. The nar- 
row gorgelike valleys of the Yarkand and Kara- 
kash are the only notable interruptions in this 
part. East of about long. 89** E the Kuen-lun 
system IS developed as a series of parallel or 
slightly diverging chains The most northerly 
chains — ^the Altyn Tagh and Nanshan — ^follow 
the north boundary of Tibet towards northwest 
China proper; they attain an extreme elevation 
of 15,000 to 20,000 feet. The central and south- 
ern ranges, including the Marco Polo, Columbus, 
Przhevalski, and others, have a southeasterly 
trend and are of more broken character. East 
of the Chinese frontier the system is developed 
in two lines of highlands which extend across 
n orth Chin a almost to the coast. 

XIT'FIC WBITIKG. A peculiar type of the 
North Arabic script, characterized by its an- 
gular form It appears for the first time in 
a trilingual (Greek-Syriac- Arabic) msenption 
from the year 512 a d , found at Zebed, and in 
a bilingual (Grei^k- Arabic) inscription, dated in 
568 A.D, discovered in the Leja. As it shows 
the greatest similarity to the script used in the 
Nabatwan inscriptions found on the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, while the earlier form of the Nalia- 
tiran alphabet, found at Petra and in Hejaz, may 
still be seen in the Arabic inscription from 
Nemara written in 328 a d , it has been inferred 
that the so-called Kufic developed from the Sina- 
itic in the course of the fourth and fifth een- 
tunes AJ>. This angular form of the alphabet 
lent itself especiaUy to monumental use, such 
as insenptions on buildings and legends on 
coins. For writing on parchment and papyrus, 
a more cursive, round script was used, called 
Naskhi. We now possess papyri in which this 
form of writing is used that go back to the 
first half of the seventh century A D , and a very 
large number belong to the second half of that 
century. From its character it is evident that 
it must have been in use for a long time, to- 
gether with the more angular Kufic. Whether 
the suras dictated Mohammed in Mecca and 
Medina were written down by his scribes in 
Naskhi or Kufic is a question which cannot, 
in the present state of our knowledge, be an- 
swered definitively. Either is possible, though 
the probability is somewhat in favor of the 
Naskhi where the writing was on papyrus and 
a modified form of the angular script where 
other material was used The same uncertainty 
applies to the edition made by Uthman and the 
earliest copies of the Koran. The oldest dated 
manuscript of the Koran was written about 
784 A o. In this as in all copies of the Koran 
coming from the third and fourth centuries of 
the Hejira, with one notable exception, the 
script is Kufic. There can be no doubt that it 
is named after the city of Kufa, which until 
the foundation of Bagdad was the most impor- 
tant centre of Moslem life in the East, and it is 
natural to suppose that the monumental script 
was there employed for the first time in writing 
on papyrus. The Kufic character, which is erf 
a somewhat clumsy and ungainly shape, was 
almost never used for any other literaiy pro* 
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duetions in Islam than the Koran, a fra^ent 
of a ^ealogical work being the only known 
exception. In distinction from the cursive 
Naskhi used for popular purposes the Kufic was 
a hieratic script. It was employed in inscrip- 
tions on mosques, palaces, and forts, and on the 
coins of Moslem rulers, until it was crowded out 
by the Naskhi, which meanwhile had grown 
more perfect. Epigraphically it is found in 
several forms. The simple Kufic was employed 
from the first century of the Hejira up to the 
middle of the fourth It has all the angular 
character of this script. The ornamental Kufic 
IS represented by the inscriptions of the Fatimid 
dynasty in Egypt (969-1171); this has wrongly 
been called the Karmatian. The decorative 
Kufic 18 used for Koran verses which simply 
8er\e the purpose of adornment Since the in- 
troduction of the round Naskhi characters the 
decorative Kufic has developed several varieties. 
Sometimes the letters take the form of leaves 
and branches; sometimes they are elongated and 
thin, or, again, they are square and geometric. 
The victory of the Naskhi over the Kufic is sup- 
posed to have been due to the Sunnite reaction 
under the Seljuks, Atabeks, Nur el-din, and 
Saladin. But it is at least doubtful whether 
the progress was from the east to the west 
rather than the opposite Naskhi seems to have 
appeared earlier in the Far West on the coins 
of the Almoravides (qv.) from 1106 on, than 
in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, where it 
enteied with Saladin. TIic earliest Naskhi in- 
scription in Syria is of 1155 The last Fatimid 
inscription in ornamental Kufic in Cairo is 
dated 1160. Saladin’s first inscription in Cairo 
(in Naskhi) is dated 1183. DiiTerent kinds of 
these Naskhi (in which the alphabet is ar- 
ranged accoiding to the outuard similarity of 
the letters) are the Dindni (only employed for 
decrees, passports, etc.), the TaHik (the court 
script, chiefiy used in Persia since 1010), the 
Thuluth (threefold, highly fiourished and in- 
\olv(*d, used at the head of books and docu- 
ments), the Yakutif Rigdni, etc. The Maghrebin 
cursive script used in northwestern Africa is a 
direct development of the Kufic 

Bibliography. Rogers Bey, ‘^Notices sur les 
papyrus (arabra) post incurs k r^*re chr^tienne,” 
in Bulletin de Vlnstitut Egyptian (Cairo, 18S0) , 
Octave Iloudas, Essai sur V^criture maghrdhine 
(Paris, 1886) ; Von Berchem, Cot pus Inset ip^ 
twnum Arabicarum (ib, 1894-1900), Taylor, 
The Alphabet, vol i (2d ed., London, 1899); 
Moritz, Arabic Palceography (ib., 1909), id, 
‘"Arabische Schrift,” in Enzyklopacdie dcs Islam, 
vo l i ( Leyden, 1910). 

KUFOW . A city in China. See Kiuhfow. 

KUPT, kvft, sic Koptos. 

KUGLBB, klRi'gler, Fbanz (1808-58). A 
German art historian and poet. He was born 
at Stettin and studied at the universities of 
l^rlin and Heidelberg and at the Academy of 
Architecture, Berlin. After the completion of 
a very diveisified course of study he devoted 
himself to the history of fine art. In 1833 he 
became a professor of art history in the Academy 
of Fine Arts and docent in the University of 
Berlin. His best-known work is the Handbuch 
der Qeschichte der Malerei, etc. (Manual of the 
History of Painting from the Time of Constan- 
tine the Great to the Present Day) (1837), 
which has been translated into English — ^the 
part relating to Italian art by Sir Charles and 
Lady Eaatlake and revised 1^ Austen Henry 


Layard (London, 1891; latest ed., 1907), and 
that relating to the German, Dutch, and Flem- 
ish schools under the editorship of Sir Edmund 
Head, revised by Sir Joseph A. Crowe (Lon- 
don, 1898). ^ese works were for years 
standard manuals. His other works include a 
Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte (Manual of the 
History of Art) (1842; revised by Lubke, Stutt- 
gart, 1871-72), the first attempt to treat the 
subject m its relation to the great historical 
epochs; Geschichte der Baukunst (Berlin, 1855- 
60), the most complete work on the subject in 
its day. Kuglcr is also known as a poet and as 
the author of several dramas, published in his 
Belletristutche Schriften (Berlin, 18.52). His 
works, characterized by sound scholarship, rank 
hi m ra thei as an historian than as a critic. 

KITH, koo, Emil (1828-76). An Austrian 
critic and poet, born in Vienna, of Jewish par- 
ents. He studied philosophy and history, em- 
braced Catholicism in Berlin in 1857, and re- 
turned to Vienna, where he became prominent as 
a literary critic through his contributions to 
the leading newspapers, and in 1864 was ap- 
pointed professor of German language and 
literature at the Ilandelsakademie. His most 
valuable work is a comprehensive biography of 
Fiiedrich Tlebbel * ( 1877 ) , although its partiality 
provoked great opposition. Besides, he published . 
Ueber nevere Lyrik (1865), an excellent essay; 
Ziiei Dichter Ocsterreichs Franz (Jhnllparzer 
utid Adalbett Stiftcr (1872), Dichterbuoh aus 
Oesietieich (1863), an unusually well-selected 
anthology His owm lyrics are original in senti- 
ment aim graceful in diction, but of little signifi- 
cance With Julius Glaser he edited the col- 
lected works of Hebbel (Hamburg, 1864-66), 
and with Pachler the Nachltiss of Friedrich 
Halm (Vienna, 1872). Consult article in the 
Allgemeine deutsehe Biographie, vol xvii (Leip- 
zig, 1883) 

KUHLATT, kui/lou, Fbiedbicu (1786-1832). 
A German composer, Ixirn at Velzra, Hanover. 
When very >oiing, he lost one eye, but despite 
this handicap and his poverty, which cmnpelled 
hnn to gam a living by singing in the streets, 
he managed to study harmony under Schwenckc 
in Brunswick. To avoid the conscription in (irer- 
many he went to C'opcnhagen in 1810, where he 
became first flute in the King’s band (1813) 
and five years later became court composer. 
Meanwhile he had composed a number of operas, 
popular in their day, but long since forgotten. 
Ills songs, quartets, and concertos were once 
uidely known, but at present only his sonatas 
and sonatinas (two and four hands) for the 
piano are m use. These, however, seem likely 
to remain for some time among the really valu- 
ab le mat erial for young players. 

KUHN, koon, Ebnst (1846- ). A Ger- 

man Orientalist, son of Franz Felix Adalbert 
Kuhn, born in Berlin. He was educated there 
and at Tubingen, and, after lecturing four years 
at Halle and Leipzig, in 1875 became professor 
of Sanskrit and comparative philology at Heidel- 
berg Two years later he went to Munich as 
professor of Sanskrit. After his father’s death 
he became editor of Kuhn’s Zeitschnft fUr ver- 
gleichende Sprachforschung (merged with Bez- 
zenberger’s Beitrhge zur Kunde der indogerman^ 
ischen Bprachen in 1906), and from 1892 to 
1894 edited the Orientalische Bibliographic. One 
of his most important works is the CHrundrtss 
der irantschen Phtlologie, published with Geiger 
(Strassburg, 1896-1904). He also publisj^ 
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important studies on Pali, Hinghalese^ and other 
Oriental languages. Among his later writing 
are J, K, Zetias zum 100 jahrtgen Gedaohtnia 
(1906) and Ueheratcht der Sohriften Theodor 
yoldeke*8 (1907). 

KOHK, kyn, or KINO, ke'nd, Eusebius 
Franz (c 1044>1711). A Jesuit missionniy, 
bom in Trent, Austria. After teaching mathe- 
matics for a time at the Universiiy of Ingol* 
stadt, he sailed on a mission to Mexico, where 
he and Father Salva Tierra undertook (1686) 
to convert the native tribes in what are now 
California and Arizona. Father Kiihn’s labors 
met with great success The result of his 
long and hazardous foot journeys was the es- 
tablishment of the missions of Santa-Maria 
Somanca, Gueravi, Cocospera, San Gayetano, 
and 10 others, the largest being San Xavier 
del Bac in Arizona. Few of these survived him, 
but his manuscripts remain, and two of them 
were printed under the titles Exphcactdn o«- 
trondmwa del cometa que ae m6 en todo el orbe 
en 16S0 y 1681 (Mexico, 1681) and Mapa del 
pas o por iteira d la Gahfomta (1706). 

KUHN, Fbanz, Baron von Kuiinenfexu 
(1817-96) An Austrian general, bom at Pross- 
nitz, Moravia. He enter^ the army in 1837, 
took part in the campaigns of 1848 and 
1849 in Italy and Hungary, and distinguished 
himself particularly m the battles of Santa 
Lucia and Custozza and at Milan. He was 
made a noble in 1852 During the Italian cam- 
paign of 1859 he was chief of staff, and in 1866 
commander of the forces in Tirol, where he suc- 
c^essfully repulsed the invasion of Garibaldi. 
Promoti^ after the war to lieutenant field mar- 
shal, he was appointed Minister of War in 1868, 
in which capacity he rendered important serv- 
ices by reorg^izing the army and perfecting the 
Landwehr In 1873 his rank was raised to that 
of feldzeugmeister, and in 1874 he assumed the 
command of the forces in the provinces of Siyria, 
Carinthia, and Carniola, and of the Third Army 
Corps at Graz. He was suddenly relieved of 
his post in 1888, owing to his overfrank criti- 
cism of the inspector general of the army. Arch- 
duke Albrecht. Besides various writings on as- 
tronomical, geographical, and military subjects, 
he published Der Gebvrgskneg (2d ed., 1878). 

XXTHN, Franz Felix Adalbert (1812-81). 
A celdirated German philologist and mytholo- 
gist, bom at Kdnigsberg-in-der-Neumark, Prov- 
ince of Brandenburg, Prussia. He was educated 
at the University of Berlin, in 1841 became an 
instructor in the Kollnisches Gymnasium of 
Berlin, in 1856 a professor in that institution, 
and in 1870 its director. He was a foimder 
( 1851 ) of the Ze%t8chr%ft fUr vcrgletchende 
Spraohforschung, in which Karl Veraer pub- 
lished (1875) the article '^Eine Ausnahme der 
ersten Lautverschiebimg," the first announce- 
mmt of Vemer’s law (q.v.) , and (1856) of the 
Bettrage zur vergleiohenden Spradhforaohung^ 
combined with the former in 1875 in the Ze%t‘ 
achrifi fdr vcrgletchende Sprachforachung auf 
dem Gebieie der indogermaniechen Sprachen 
His Zur dlteaien Qeechwhte der vadogerman- 
tachen Yolker (1845) was a pioneer attempt 
towards a restoration of the civilization of the 
primitive Indo-European race by means of a 
comparative study of the Indo-European lan- 
gua^. Kuhn was a founder of the new science 
of comparative mjrthology, to which he contrib- 
uted numerous paj^rs in the journals edited by 
huu, and his admirable Herabkunft dea Feuera 


und dea Obttertranka (1869, new ed, 1886), 
standard in its field and an admitted criterion 
for researches of the sort. Kuhn upheld the 
theory, now abandoned, of the essentially lin- 
guistic origin of myths in Ueber die Entiotck- 
lungatufen der Mythenbildung (1873) He also 
wrote on specifically Teutonic mythology and 
folklore Markiache Bagen und Marchen (1842) ; 
Norddeutache Bagen^ Marchen und Oebrauche 
(1848) ; BageUy Oebrauche und Marchen ava 
Westfalen (1859). 

XTTHNAXr, kno^nou, Johann (1660-1722) 
A German musician and author, liorn in Gcising, 
Saxony As a pupil of the Kreuzschule at Dres- 
den and as a chorister in that city, he gained a 
thorough musical education In 1680 the plague 
compelled him to leave Dresden, and after serv- 
ing as cantor at Zittau he became (1684) or- 
ganist of St. Thomas’s at Leipzig In 1700 h' 
was made musical director of the university 
there and cantor at St Thomas’s, whert^ J S. 
Bach became his successor. Of his compositions, 
those for the piano (clavier) are most impor- 
tant, and he is ranked as the greatest composci 
for tliat instrument before Bach, lie is particu- 
larly famous for liaving developed the separate 
movements of the piano sonato. He wrote a 
number of books on music and besides was the 
author of many translations and some excellent 
satirical poetry. He died in Leipzig Consult 
G. E. Wagner, Johann Kuhnau ( Frauenstein, 
1912). 

XttHNE, kv'ne, August (1829-83). A Ger- 
man novelist, whose pseudonym was Johannes 
van Dewall He was born at Ilcrford in West- 
phalia, the son of an oilicer In 1848 he biK^ame 
an officer m the artilleiy at Berlin, and he took 
part in the campaigns of 1866 and 1870 His 
first c'ssay in literature was Gcachichtc dea 
dantachen Feldzuga (1864) SLizzcn aua dem 
Feldzuy von 1866 (1868) was published anony- 
mously Like the history of the Danish cam- 
paign, it showed its author to be possessed of a 
keen insight and lively style But he is liotter 
known for his later works, tlic humorous tales, 
Kadettengcachxchten (1878), and such novels as 
Eine groase Dame (2 vols., 1876) , Der rote 
Baschhk (1873); Der Ulan (1875); Der Bpiel- 
ptofeaaor (1874, 3d ed., 1892), Unkraut tm 
Wexzen (1877) , Die hetden Eusstnnen (1880) , 
Eadtna (1884). His best novel is Btrandgut 
(3 vols., 1877) They all depict the life of 
officers and society women and the upper classes 
of the demimonde 

KtiHNE, Ferdinand Gubtav (1806-88). A 
German novelist and critic, bom at Magdeburg 
and educated at Berlin, where he was a pupil 
of Hegel From 1835 to 1842 he edited Die 
Zeitung fur die Elegante Welt, from 1846 to 
1859 the Europa His relation to the **Young 
Germany” movement is manifest in his early 
novel, Etne Quarantane tm Irrenhauae (1835), 
and his Chrtatua auf der Wanderaohaft, a satire 
on the papacy (1870), and in the Kloatcmovellen 
(2 vols., 1838 and 1877) His poetry in its 
general tone, if not in its purpose, may be con- 
sidered typical of the same school, although it 
did not go to the extremes. Besides his novels, 
mostly historical, e.g, Dte Rebellen von Irland 
(3 vols, 1840) and Dte Fretmaurer, probably 
his best novel (1854) , his dramas, laaura von 
Kaattlien, Kataer Frtedrwh IJI , and Dte 
Verachtnorung von Dublin, and the continuation 
of Schiller’s Demetrtua, only moderately success- 
ful, especial mention shoidd be made of his 
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critical essayB, such as Weibhohe und miimUohe 
OharaJctere (1838); Portrats und Sdkouetten 
(1843); and, among hia best works, Deutsche 
Manner und Frauen (1851), which clear, ele- 
gant style made popular. In 1800 Pierson ed- 
ited Empfundenes und Oedachtes. Lose Blditer 
aus O Kuhnes Schrtften Consult Pierson, 
Oustav Kuhne (Dresden, 1800) 

KtJmiE, Wilhelm (1837-1900). A Ger- 
man physiologist, born in Hamburg He re- 
ceived his scientific training at Gottingen, Jena, 
Berlin, Pans, and Vienna, was chemical as- 
sistant in the Pathological-Anatomical Institute 
of the University of l^rlin in 1861-08 and pro- 
fessor of physiology in the University of Am- 
sterdam from 1868 to 1871. In 1871 he was 
appointed to tlie chair of physiology and the 
directorship of the Physiological Institute at 
Heidelberg. He made original researches in 
physiological chemistry, especially of digestion, 
in nerves and muscles, and in the chemical in- 
fluence of light on the retina His publications 
include Myologutche Untersuchungen (1860), 
Lehrhuch der phyatologiftchen Ckemte (1866- 
68) , and, after 1883, with Voit, he edit^ the 
Z eiisrhn ft fur Biologic, 

KUHNENFEIiD, koo^nen-ffilt, Baeoit von 
See Kuhn, Fbanz. 

KD^HNEB, kv^nSr, Raphaix. (1802-78) A 
German classical scholar He was bom in 
(*otha, i^as educated at Gottingen, and from 
1824 to 1863 taught in the Hanover Lyceum 
He published an ^ition of the Tusculance Dia- 
putaUonea of Cicero (1820, 6th ed, 1874) His 
large Oieek (Dammar (2 vols, 1834-36), trans- 
late by Jelf (]842-4«5), a vast colh»ction of 
iiiateiials, reached a third edition, in four vol- 
iinies, by Blass and Gerth (1890-1904) His 
largo Latin (Jrammar (2 vols, 1877-79) has 
biHMi ri'edited in enlarged form by Holzweissig 
and iStcgman (Hanover, 1912-14) His smaller 
Greek Grammar and Latin Grammar passcnl 
th roug h many editions 

KUHBEIGEN, kuu^rl'gen, Der (Kanz des 
Vaclies) An opera by Kienzl (qv), first pro- 
duced in Vienna, Ko\ 23, 1911 . in the United 
States, Feb. 21, 1913 (Philadelphia) For 
description of the musical term, see Kanz des 
VaC’HES. 

KUICHUNG, kishOlng, Emil (184a-igi4) 
All American hydraulic and sanitary engineer 
He was born at Kehl, Germany, but came eorlv 
to the United States and graduated from the 
University of Rochester in 1868. From 1870 to 
1873 he studied at the Karlsruhe (Germany) 
Polytechnic School lie servi^d as assistant 
engineer on the New York Statt^ canals in 1869 
and 1873 and as assistant engmei*r in 1873-86 
and chief engineer from 1890 to 1900 of the 
Rochester water works, and from 1881 to 1801 
was consulting engineer for the New York State 
Board of Health In 1890 he established him- 
self as a consulting engineer in New York City 
He constructed the sewerage and water works 
of many cities in the United States, and was 
author of several articles in technical journals 
on hydraulic and sanitary engineering 

XuXLBNBITBG, koi^cn-b\^rK, or CtTLEN- 
BOEG, k<5^en-b6rK A town of the Nether- 
lands, situated on the left hank of the river 
Leek, 12 miles southeast of Utrecht (Map. 
Netherlands, D 3) Its town hall dates from 
the sixteenth century. The town has a good 
harbor and is well known for its railroad bridge, 
which crosses the river in a single spsoL of 


492 feet and in 4200 feet m total length The 
principal manufactures are glass, lumber, 
cigars, ribbons, and flour. Pop., 1890, 8280; 
1010, 8965 

KiriB. See Indo-Chinese. 

XT7KA, klRFkft. Formerly one of the largest 
towns of Central Africa and capital of the King- 
dom of Bomu ( q V ) , situate near the west 
coast of Lake Chad (Map Africa, F 3) It 
consists of two distinct towns — one to the east 
with the court and aristocracy and the other 
the masses Pop. (est.), 60,000 Kuka was 
formerly an important slave market and junc- 
tion point of many caravan routes. It was 
completely destroyed by Rabeh, the conqueror 
of Bomu, in 1898, and rebuilt by the British 
in 1902 

KIT-XAI, k6o9d. See Kooo Daisui. 

KTJ-KLUX XLAK, or K U KL UX, kfllcluks' 
(fium Gk ir^icXof, kyklos, circle, so called as 
being a secret society, and Eng clan, with 
altered spelling to give the mysterious abbrevia- 
tion K. K K ) A secret organization which 
existed in some of the Southern States during 
the period, roughly speaking, from 1865 to 1876 
The period of its greatest activity was from 
1868 to 1870. It is said to have originated in 
Pulaski, Tcnn , in 1865, during the administra- 
tion of (governor Brownlow, and to have been 
at first an association of young men for mutual 
pleasure and amusement. The demoralization 
and turbulence of the negroes at the close of 
the M'ar necessitated, it was felt, some means of 
restraint, which the government did not then 
afford The “association” devised by the young 
men of Tennessee was adapted to this purpose 
In its beginnings it was not greatly different 
from the old slave patrol and was intended 
simply to scare the superstitious blacks into 
good behavior and obedience, and its member- 
ship comprised some of the best citizens of the 
South Its original purposes as set forth in 
the prescript or constitution of tiie Klan, a 
copy of which is printed in the rqiort of the 
so-called Ku-Klux Committee of Congress, were 
the protection of the weak and innocent from 
tlie outrages of lawless and brutal persons, the 
ndief of the injured and oppressed; the exten- 
sion of aid to widows and orphans of Confeder- 
ate soldiers, and assistance to the government' 
in the execution of all constitutional laws. The 
prominent Southerners who testified before the 
congressional committee asserted in justification 
that it was intended to counteract the evil in- 
fluence of the Loyal Leagues, or secret political 
organizations of the negroes, which were formed 
under the direction of ^‘carpetbag” politicians 
for the purpose of controlling the votes of the 
blacks in the elections In a word, its object 
was to oppose the influence of the negro in 
government and society. 

But the organization was soon perverted. It 
became a band for the purpose of whipping, 
banishing, and murdering negroes and “North- 
ern men” Many of the better class of citizens 
aliandoned 'it, and henceforth it consisted of the 
more restless and lawless characters of the 
South. At first the organization did not bear 
the same name in every part of the South. It 
was variously known as the Knights of the 
Wliite Camelia, the Pale Faces, the Brother- 
iiuu^ etc., but eventually came to be known 
everywhere by the more mysterioiia name of the 
Ku-Klux Klan. Its sphere of operations was 
styled tike Imisible Empire, the chief fmwtlon* 
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aiy was the Grand Wisard; each State was a 
iMlm, ruled over by a Grand Dragon; each 
congressional district was a Dominion, at the 
head of which was the Grand Titan , each 
couni^ was a Province under the rule of a 
Grand Giant; and each county was subdivided 
into Camps or Dens, each governed by a Grand 
Cyclops. The members of a Den were called 
Ghouls They went disguised in their nocturnal 
raids, the prevailing costume being a long white 
robe, a mask for the face, and a high cardboard 
bat or cap with ears or horns attached The 
horses which they rode were quite as effectively 
disguised Exaggerated talcs circulated among 
the freedmen as to the numerical strength ana 
supernatural powers of the Eu-Klux, said to be 
spirits of dead Confederate soldiers Besolu- 
tions to punish were introduced m secret meet- 
ing of the Elan, and its decision took the foim 
of a decree. The most frequent victims were 
negroes active in politics, agents of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, “caipetbaggers,” ^'scalawags,” and 
Northern school-teachers and ministers These 
were sometimes merely warned to desist from a 
certain course or notified to leave the com- 
munity, but sometimes suffered punishments of 
whipping or death In the case of a mere 
warning or notification the decree was couched 
in a ^ange and half-mysterious phraseology 
and posted in some conspicuous place about the 
premises of the victim for whom it was in- 
tended. The following is a typical example: 

K. K K Diamal Swamp 

2D. XI . iith hour 

Mene, mene, tekd iqihamn bloody dagger is 

drawn, the trying hour is at hand, beware Your steps 
are marked, me eye of the dark chief is upon you. 
he warns; then the avenging dagger flashes in the moon- 
Ivht. By Order of the Grand C^dops 

LIXTO. 

Following the withdrawal of the military 
governments in the South between 1868 and 
1870 and the restoration of civil government, 
the Ku-Klux “outrages” increased to such a de- 
nee as to threaten the general security Bepub- 
lican l^islatures passed stringent acts to break 
up the Elan and bring its guilty members to 
justice but public sentiment was not sufficiently 
strong against Eu-Klux methods to make the 
enforcement of the laws effective Furthermore, 
since its deeds were usually committed at night 
by men in disguise, it was difficult to get suffi- 
cient evidence upon which a grand jury could 
frame a bill, or, if that could be done, it was 
next to impossible to impanel a jury that would 
find a verdict for the State; few men being 
courag^iis enough to give testimony that would 
incriminate a member of the Elan. Conse- 
quently the efforts of the Bepublican State 
l^emments accomplished little towards break- 
mg up the disorder. 

On March 23, 1871, President Grant sent a 
special message to Congress in which he declared 
tnat life and property were insecure in some of 
the Southern States, and that mail carriers and 
revenue collectors were in danger of personal 
violence. He urged Congress to enact appro- 
priate legislation to meet the situation. A joint 
•elect committee of 21 members was thereupon 
appointed to inquire into the condition of af- 
fairs in the South. A subcommittee took the 
testimony of various persons at Washington, 
who were partly familiar with the situation in 
the South, and other subcommittees were ap- 
pointed to visit and take testimony in the 


affected States. Their report showed the exist- 
ence of but little disorder in Virginia, Florida, 
or Louisiana, but pointed out that many crimes, 
some of them revolting in character, had been 
committed for political reasons only in various 
localities of Alabama, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas, and that life and property were insecure 
in many localities Without waiting for the 
report Congress, on April 20, 1871, passed the 
Enforcement Act, popularly known as the Eu- 
Elux Act, or Force Bill. Its most important 
provision was the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the United States courts to all Eu-Elux 
cases, and the authorization of the President to 
employ the land or naval forces to suppress 
disorders and to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus during the continuance of the Eu-Elux 
troubles It also authorized the Federal judgta 
to excludq from the juries those who were be- 
lieved to be accomplices of persons engaged in 
committing Eu-Elux outrages. The law seems 
to have caused a great falling off in the number 
of Eu-Elux outrages, and the Elan gradually 
died out The movement had accompHsbed its 
chief object by replacing the whites in control 
of society and government. Consult Lester, 
Wilson, and Fleming, The Ku-Klux Klan (New 
York, 1005). For constitutions and rituals of 
the Eu-Elux Eian and the Knights of the White 
Camelia, consult Fleming, Documentary Hta- 
iory of Reconatruetton (2 vols., Cleveland, 
1907). 

KUKOLKIK, k61Flc6l-nyIk, Nestob Vasilte- 
viTCH (1809-68) A Bussian dramatist and 
novelist. His style is fiorid and rhetorical 
Ills novels include JSvelina (1840), Patkul, and 
Alf y Aldona (1842). His plays are extremely 
patriotic and very bomhsstic Among them 
are Torquato Taaao (1833), Kntaz Kholmaly 
(with music by Glinka), and Otulto Moati, 

KUKUI, CANDLBNUT, TUHG, or CHI. 
KESE WOOD OIL. The oil express^ from the 
kernels of the fruit of several species of 
A.leur%tea, In Hawaii the common species is 
Aleurites moluccana or Aleurites triloba, in 
Japan Aleurites cordata, in China Aleurites 
montana and Aleurites fordii. These species 
are found from Japan and China to India, the 
Philippines, Australia, Polynesia, etc, and seme 
have been successfully introduced into other 
countries. The trees attain a height of 40 to 60 
feet, have variously lobed leaves, and produce 
fruits 2 to 3 inches in diameter, each containing 
2 to 6 or more oil-bearing seeds. The seeds 
yield 60 to 60 per cent of oil, which is said to he 
one of the best drying oils known. It is largely 
used in the production of varnish which fi-ies 
more quickly and is less liable to crack than 
that made from kauri gum. The oil has a 
specific gravity of 0 04, dries quickly when used 
with paint, and preserves wo^ against mois- 
ture. The imports of oil into the United States 
in 1911 were 5,800,000 gallons, valued at about 
$3,000,000 The pomace after the oil has been 
expresMd is valuable as a fertilizer. The Chi- 
nese species, Aleurites fordii, has been intro- 
duced and successfully cultivated since 1006 
from South Carolina to Florida and west to 
Texas and in California. Attempts are being 
made to revive the industry in Hawaii, where 
the tree is one of the dominant species of the 
lower mountains. 

XXJHULOAH, kOfi-kOQl^kdn. A culture hero 
or divinity of the Maya, next in impor^ce to 
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Iteamna at tha time of the Spanish conquest. 
The name means ‘feathered serpent’ and is equiv- 
alent to the Aztec QuetzalcoaU. Many students 
have identified Kukulcan with the Long-nosed 
God of the ancient Jdaya sculptures and manu- 
scripts. This god, who was especially connected 
with water, has a grotesque face that in reality 
is a modified serpent face. The cult of this 
divinity fiourished in the first centuries of the 
Christian era in southern Yucatan, Guatemala, 
and western Honduras. It seems to have spread 
northward into Mexico, if we may judge by the 
sculptures and pottery of the Zapotec and pre- 
Azixc tribes. Under the name Quetzalcoatl 
(q.v.), a mere descriptive term, this divinity was 
especially worshiped at Gholula, one of the 
earlier Mexican cities. He was regarded as the 
patron god of fine arts and of the older order of 
civilization. Traditions connected him with the 
east, i.e., Yucatan. The pictures of Quetzalcoatl 
as God of the Morning Star and of Ehecatl as 
God of the Winds are very similar to each 
other in Mexican codices and betray their ser- 
pent origm. 

It 18 likely that Kukulcan is simply the name 
under which the ancient Maya god was rein- 
troduced into his native land when Mexican 
rulers scoured a foothold in northern Yucatan 
in the thirteenth century. His worship was par- 
ticularly strong at Chichcn Itza, which became 
the capital of the conquerors, and in late tradi- 
tions he was credited with the founding of this 
ancient city. The round towers at Chichen 
Itza and Maya pan are supposed to be connected 
with the worship of Kukulcan. These buildings 
are of late date and are unlike any other struc- 
tu r(*s in Yu catan , 

KUKXTLJEVIC-SAKCINSXI, kM'ktim-ya^- 
vIch-s&k-chln^skA Ivan (1810-80). A Croatian 
author and statesman, bom at Warasdin He 
was educated at Agram, servi'd in the army 
(1833-42), and then entered politics. His first 
poem, “An Kroatien,” and a few of his other 
works were written in German, but he is best 
known for his writings in the vernacular. In 
1830 he wrote the first Croatian drama, Juran i 
Sofija. Ills collected works, Razltdita dela 
(1842-47), contain poems, dramas, and novels. 
He was prominent in the agitation of 1848 and 
for many years was a member of the Croatian 
Diet. He founded the South Slavonic Academy 
of .^pram and was its president. Among his his- 
torical works, besides contributions to the Ar- 
chives of the South Slavic Historical Society, 
are* Jura Regnt Croatwr, DalmatuE, et Slavonus 
(1861-82); Monummta Hiatortca Slavorum 
Meridtonahum (1863-75); Codex Dxplomatxcus 
Regni Croatxw^ Dalmatiee, et 8lavon\w (1876); 
and a history of the war against the Mongolians, 
Borba Hrvatah s Mongoh (1863). He also 
wrote the valuable bibliographies Slovmk um%- 
jetnxkah jugoslavenskxch (Dictionary of South 
SlaWc Studies, 1868-60) and Bxblxografia 
hrvatska (Croatian Bibliography, 1860-63). 

KUKU KOB, kwnaS6 nOr', or KOKO HOB. 
A region of Tibet (qv.). 

KUK IT HOB, or KOKO HOB. A salt lake 
in the Tibetan province of the same name, situ- 
ated in the northeast corner of the country, 
200 miles northeast of the sources of the Hoang- 
ho, and at an altitude of 10,000 feet above sea 
level (Map: China, G 4). It is 60 miles 
long and 40 miles vide, over 200 miles in 
circumference and 2300 square miles in extent 
The Kuku Nor Mountains rise from its south 


shore to a height of over 16,000 feet. Its name, 
in Chinese Timg-hai, means ‘blue sea,’ from the 
beautiful color of its water. It contains several 
islands, on one of which is a Buddhist monas- 
tery, the home of hermit lamas. No communi- 
cation is hdd with the mainland, except in 
winter, when the ice permits the passage of 
Buddhist pilgrims to the island, wi^ presents 
a nd pro visions for the hermits. 

KtJLAHAH, kOO-lE^mftn. A wild tribe on 
the west coast of Davao Gulf. They appear to 
be recent arrivals in the Philippmes and are 
only just beginning to accommodate themselves 
to a settled existence. So far as is known, this 
is the only true head-hunting tribe on the island 
of Mindanao At certain phases of the moon 
the warriors are compelled to go in quest of 
victims, in order that the spirits who guard the 
tribe may be well disposed A successful war- 
rior is permitted to wear a distinctive type of 
garment which varies according to the number 
of lives to his credit. Consult F C Cole, 
Wild Tribes of Davao District (Field Museum 
Publication, Chicago, 1913). See Philippine 
Islands. 

XULAHAPAH, kfisak-n^pan. A North 
A merica n Indian stock. See PoMO. 

KTJIiBABGA, kvl-bfir^ga. A town in India. 
S ee Cl ldaeqa. 

KTTL DJA. Sec Kulja 

KTTLISH, kfR/lIsh, Panteletmon Alexan- 
DBOViTCH (1819-97) A Russian author, bom 
at Voronezh and educated at Kiev He taught 
for several years and as a friend and follower of 
Kostomarov (qv) was arrested for his radical 
politics, imprisoned for two months, and for 
three years exiled to Tula. He wrote a life of 
Gogol (1856); ethnographical studies on south- 
ern Russia, Zapxskx o yuinoy Rusx (1866-67); 
an historical novel on Russia in 1663 (1867); 
and collections of tales and poems in Russian 
and the dialect of Little Russia. 

KULJA, koSl^jd, or KULDJA. A town of 
East Turkestan, in the valley of the Hi, in lat. 
43* 58' N., long. 81 * 25' E. (Map . China, D 3 ) It 
is usually called “Old” or Tatar Kulja, to distin- 
guish it from Manchu or “New” Kulja, founded 
in 1764, the ruins of which lie lower down the 
valley, the city (once a thriving town of 76,000 
inhabitants) having been destroyed during the 
Mohammedan Rebellion, 1866, and its Chinese 
population exterminated The name is also 
applied to 111, the province in which Kulia 
stands. By agreement with China Russia in 
1871 undertook to occupy the city and province 
until such time as China could establish per- 
manent government there. By treaty made in 
1881 Russia withdrew, but retained a portion to 
provide a place “where the rebels could find a 
refuge,” and received an indemnity for with- 
drawing of 9,000,000 rubles. During the Rus- 
sian occupation Old Kulja was the capital. It 
is a walled town in Chinese style and has a 
population of about 10,000, chiefly Taranchi 
or native Turks. Russia has a consul here with 
a very large staff The Chinese capital is now 
at Suiting, some 26 miles distant. 

KULLAK, kvFkk, Thechiob (1818-82). A 
German musician, bom at Krotoschin, Posen. 
He was intended for the legal profession, but 
studied music under Albert Agthe, Haueh, 
Czerny, Sechter, and Nicolai In 1843, after 
having already had some experience as a 
teacher, he became the music teacher to Prince^ 
Anna and subsequently to the other childj^ 
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of the royal family. He founded two ooneerva- 
tories in Berlin, one in 1851 and one in 1855, 
both of which soon became institutions of the 
first rank. In 1861 he received the title of 
royal professor. He was an excellent pianist 
and a distinguished teacher (Moszkowski and 
Scharwenka were among his pupils), and wrote 
Schule dea Oktavenaptela, known in English as 
School of Octave Playmg, which is universally 
used. His music was principally foi the piano 
a nd wa s dainty and popular. 

XULLBEBG, k^l^ftr-y', Kabl Andebs ( 1815- 
97). A Swedish poet and translator, bom in 
the Province of Skaraborg and educated at 
Upsala. In 1850 he published a collection of 
Dikter which showed a sense of form, but less 
marked poetical originality In 1865 he became 
a member of the academy He is best known 
as translator of Tasso's Geruaalemme lihetata 
(2 vols, 1860), Ariosto’s Orlando Furtoso (4 
vols, 1865-70), and Petrarch’s Canzoner, Balla- 
der, och Beatmer (1880). For these transla- 
tions he was awarded the academy’s prize in 
1860 and two prizes of the Academy of Sciences 
( 1865 1871). 

KUJLilC, k^dm. A small villa^m of Bohemia, 
Austria, situated 8 miles nortlieast of Tep- 
litz. It is noted as the scene of two bloody con- 
flicts, on Aug. 29 and 30, 1813, between the 
French and allied German, Russian, and Aus- 
trian troops, which resulted in the surrender 
of the French general Vandamme, with about 
10,000 men, after having lost about 5000 men 
o n the field Pop., 1081. 

XUIilC, or CUXiM, k^lm. A town of Prussia 
in the Province of West Prussia, near the Vis- 
tula, about 23 miles northeast of Bromberg 
(Map: Prussia, H 2) Among its notable build- 
ings are the town hall, dating from the sixteenth 
century, and the church of St Mary, the former 
cathedral of the bishopric of Kulm. It manu- 
factures machinery, boilers, lumber, vinegar, 
and bricks, has a large oil mill, and handles 
some grain. Pop, 1890, 9762, 1910, 11,718 
Kulm was bestowed by Frederick II in 1226 
upon the Knights of the Teutonic Order, who 
fortified it and made it one of their chief strong- 
holds. In 1466 it was ceded to Poland and in 
17 72 wa s annexed to Prussia. 

KTJIiKBACH, or GXTLICBACH, kuolm^G. 
A town in the Province of Upper Franconia, 
Bavaria, on the White Main, 14 miles north > 
northwest of Bayreuth. It is famous for its 
dark beer, produced in more than 25 breweries 
and mostly exported. It also manufactures 
malt, linen, cotton, and plush, cement, machin- 
ery, iron, dyes, leather, bricks, and electrical 
apparatus. In the vicinity, to the east, on a 
high bluff 1390 feet above the sea, is the former 
fortress of Plassenburg, from 1398 to 1603 the 
residence of the margraves of Brandenburg- 
Kulmbach It is used as a prison and for the 
archives of the Principality of Bayreuth. Pop., 
1890, 7000; 1010, 10,731. 

XXTLICBACH, or CTJUCBAGH, kvlmOiifio, 
Hans \on. See Suss, Hans. 

KttliPE, kvl^, Oswald (1862-1916). A 
German philosopher and psychologist. He was 
bom at Candau and in 1879 graduated from 
the Gymnasium at Libau, where he taught for 
the next two years. He then studied in the 
umversities of Leipzm, Berlin, Gottingen, and 
Dorpat, returning to Leipzig, where he took the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1887. He was made private 
^docent in philosophy at Leipzig (1891), pro* 


fessor of philosopfiy and adsthetics at Wfirz- 
burg (1894), professor of philosophy at Bonn 
(1909), and professor of philosophy at Munich 
(1913). The leading expositor of the act- 
psycholc^ of the V^rzburg school, he made 
valuable contributions to epistemology and to 
the psychology of feeling and thought. His 
chief works are . Chrundrtaa der Paychologie 
(1893; Eng. trans, 1896 and later) ; Etnleitung 
tn die Phxloaophie (1895, 6th ed, 1913; Eng 
trans., 1897 ) ; PhiloaoplUe der Oegenxoart w 
Deutschland (1902 ; 5th ed, 1911); Immanuel 
Kant (1907; 3d ed, 1912), Paychologie und 
Medtsnn (1912); D\e Realxzxerung (1912). 

XXTLTUBXAMPF, kyl-tMi^fimpf (Ger., 
culture war). The name given to the conflict 
between the Catholic church and the German 
government which started soon after the forma- 
tion of the German Empire in 1870 One of 
the causes which retarded the unification of 
Germany was the religious division of the 
people. In the south Clermah states, like Ba- 
varia and Baden, and in the Rhine provinces, 
the prevailing religion is Catholic. It was 
feared that a unit^ Germany would mean a 
Prussian Protestant Germany which might re- 
sult in a persecution of the Catholic minority, 
and it was mainly for this reason that the 
southern Germans sympathized with Austria in 
the Seven Weeks’ War 

Catholic prestige suffered heavily by the de- 
feat of France and by the loss of the Pope’s 
temporal power in 1870. The great wave of 
nationalism which spread over Germany as a 
result of unification found expression in bitter 
hostility to Catholicism as a foreign antina- 
tional influence. The Catholics, fearing perse- 
cution, organized a new political party, called 
the Centre, which won 63 seats in the first 
Imperial Parliament. What added fuel to the 
flame was the promulgation of the dogma of 
*'papal infallibility” bv the Vatican Council in 
1870 Some of the German Catholics, among 
tiiem the distinguished theologian DOllingor, 
refused to accept the new dogma, they were 
excommunicated and deprived of their positions 
as priests and teachers. These Old Catholics, 
as they called themselves, appealed to the gov- 
ernment for protection and found a doughty 
champion in Bismarck, who now saw an oppor- 
tunity to weaken the Catholic church, which 
he had always regarded as an enemy to German 
unity To his support came the various Liberal 
and Radical parties who hated Catholicism as 
the strongest enemy of intellectual and religious 
freedom It was the distinguished Liberal 
politician and scientist. Professor Rudolf Vir- 
chow, who first called it the Kulturkampf, or 
battle for civilization. The struggle between 
church and state then raged violently. In 1872 
the Imperial government forbade teaching by 
religious orders and expelled the Jesuits from 
Germany The May laws enacted (1873-75) 
by the Prussian legislature, the Landtag, gave 
the state great power over the education of 
the Catholic clergy by compelling all priests 
to pass the Gymnasium examination and to 
study for three ^ears at a state university. To 
the civil authorities was given the control over 
the appointment and dismissal of priests. Re- 
ligious orders were suppressed, and the church 
forbidden to interfere in political affairs. All 
Catholic seminaries were to be subject to state 
inspection. In 1875 the Imperial g^emment 
made civil marriage compulsory. These laws 
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were directly the work of Falk, the Pnusian 
Minister of Public Worship A storm of pro- 
test spread all over Germany. The Pope de- 
clared the May laws null and void, and the 
German Catholics refused to obey them. Many 
of the bishops and lower clergy were fined or 
imprisoned and their places declared vacant, and 
at one time the Catholic organization in Prussia 
was almost annihilated But the resistance of 
the faithful became all the stronger, and before 
long Bismarck had to face a rapidly growing 
Centro party, led by Ludwig Windthorst, an 
exceedingly able politician, who managed to 
embarrass the government at every point In 
spite of the fact that Bismarck had declared 
that “he would not go to Canossa,” he opened 
negotiations with the newly elect^ Pope I-^eo 
XIII. The growth of Socialism convinced Bis- 
marck that the state had a greater enemv in 
this revolutionary movement than in the Con- 
servative Catholic church. Besides, the Chan- 
cellor needed the support of the Centre in the 
great scheme of social legislation which he was 
then fathering. During the years 1878-87 most 
of the anticlerical legislation was lepealed. At 
present only the laws concerning civil marriage 
and the Jesuits are still in force, and in all 
probability the Jesuits will before long be al- 
lowed to reenter Germany, as Catholic opinion 
is insistent on that point 

The Kiilturkampf lasted 15 years and resulted 
in consolidating the Catholics into a powerful 
political party which has since become the bul- 
wark against German Socialism For some 
years the government of the Empire has been 
controlled by the Catholic Centre and the 
Lutheran Conservative parties, wlio have formed 
a coalition known as the Blue Black Block. 
Consult: Hahn, Ocsrhtchie dcs Kulturkampfs tn 
Prewtaen (Beilin, 1881), Wiesmann, Geachichte 
dea KuHurkampfa (Leipzig, 1886) ; Robinson 
and Beard, Devetopmf nt of Modem PuropCy 
vol. ii ( Boston, 1008 ) , C. D. Haren, Europe 
aince 1815 (New York, 1010). See Bismabck- 
ScnuNllAUSEN , GEBMA.NY, POLITICAL PABTIES, 
Germany. 

KXJM, k5om. The chief town of the province 
of the same name in Irak-Ajemi, Persia, situ- 
ated 00 miles southwi'st of Teheran, on the route 
between that place and Ispahan (Map. Persia, 
D 5). It is one of the most famous burial 
places in Persia, and great numbers of pilgrims 
flock annually to the t^mb of Fatima, a sister of 
Imam Riza, and the tombs of numerous other 
saints. Pop. (est ), 28,000. Kum is supposed 
to have been founded the Arabs of the Abas- 
side pt*riod at the btginning of the ninth century 
and flourished until the invasions of the Afghans 
in the eighteenth century. 

Xtj^KAKdTO, koo'm&-mytd. A prefectural 
city and strongly fortified garrison town of 
Japan, situated near the west coast of the 
island of Kiushu, on the river Shirakawa, and 
about 4 miles above its mouth (Map* Japan, 
B 7). It 18 well built and full of gardens. It 
was formerly the seat of the daimyos of Higo 
and was besieged by Saigo and his army during 
the Satsuma rebellion of 1877. It is distant 
only 25 miles from the volcanic peak Aso-yama 
and suffered from severe earthquakes in 1889. 
It is the terminus of the first section (170 
miles) of the Tnink Railway of Kiushu, leading 
from Moji on the north to E^goshima. The 
Buddhist temple of Hommyoji outside of the 
town is a popular place of pilgrimage. The 


harbor is accessible to smaU craft. Pop., 1898, 
61,463: 1903, 69,717; 1908, 61,233. 

b’hfi-vft (Skt., birth of Kumfira, or the war god). 
The name of one of the celebrated poems of the 
Hindus. Its author is Kalidasa (see Kalidasa), 
and its subject is the legendary history con- 
nected with the birth of Kumfira, or Kartikeya, 
the Hindu god of war ( See KXstikbya ) It 
consists of 17 cantos, the first seven of which, 
devoted to the courtship and wedding of the god 
Siva and of Pfirvati, parents of Kum&ra, have 
been rendered into English verse by Griffith 
(London, 1879) ; there is an edition of the 
Sanskrit text with commentary published by 
the Nimaya Sagara Press (Bombay, 1893), and 
another (ib., 1898). Consult Macdonell, Hxa- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature (London, 1913). 

KTTMASSI, or COOMASSIE, koo-mils^s^. 
The capital of the former negro Kingdom of 
Ashanti, in the British Gold Coast, in West 
Africa, situated lat. 6® 34' 60" N., 168 miles 
by rail north of the port of Sekondi on the 
Gulf of Guinea (Map* Africa, D 4). The town 
is built on a rock surrounded by marshy land, 
and its streets are well laid out The chief 
structure is the fort, built in 1896. In the 
centre is a market place, used also as a parade 
ground and an exchange Since the openmg 
of the railway it has outstripped the seaboard 
towns. Pop., 1906, 6280; 1914, est., 8900. Ku- 
massi was taken by the British m 1874 The 
town was again taken in 1896 It has an active 
trade with Central Africa See ASHAim, Gold 
CJ0A8T. 

KXJMAXTEr, k^-mfl^un A division of the 
United Provinces, British India, consisting of 
the three districte of Naini Tal, Almora, and 
Garhwal (Map India, D 3) Area, 13,725 
8c]uare miles, pop., 1901, 1,207,030; 1911, 1,328,- 
790. It lies chiefly on the south slope of the 
Himalayas, extending from Tibet to Tarai, com- 
prismg upward of 30 summits in that range, 
which vary in altitude from about 18,000 feet 
to nearly 26,000. With the exception of a belt 
from 2 to 15 miles broad, on its south frontier, 
the whole eoimtry is one mass of mountains and 
forests. Its principal rivers are the Pindar and 
Kailganga. The chief minerals are gold, copper, 
and lead. Throughout the south belt biennial 
crops of wheat, l^rley, oats, millet, peas, and 
beans are produced, with rice, cotton, indigo, 
sugar, ginger, and turmeric The valuable 
forest tracts arc under government supervision. 
Near tlie end of the eighteenth century Kumaun 
was seized by the Gurkhas. Their frequent 
raids into the neighboring territory, however, 
resulted in the annexation of Kumaun by the 
British in 1815. The principal town is Naino 
Tal (pop, 15,164) Kumaun is celebrated for 
its numerous pilgrim resorts at the junction 
points of its rivers; the most importent are 
Deoprayag and Vishnuprayag It is grovring 
rapidly, and the cool mountains have many 
resorts for refuge from the heat of India in 
summer. 

KUMBHAKONAM, or COKBAOONim; 

k5m'b&-k5^nfim (Skt., jar edge, from kumbha, 
jar + kopa, edge). The capital of a district of 
the same name in Madras, British India, situ- 
ated within the delta of the Cauvery River, 
about 30 miles from the sea, and 194 from 
Madras (Map: India, D 7) It contains a num- 
ber of interesting temples, gateways, and a gate 
pyramid near^ 160 fe^ high, profuwly adorned 
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with statuary in stucco. The large rcseiwoir, 
which is supposed to be filled with water trom 
the Ganges every 12 years by a subterranean 
passage 1200 miles long, attracts great numbers 
of pilgrims. The city, a centre of Brahmanism, 
is regarded as sacr^ by the natives. Brass, 
bronze, copper, and lead vessels, silk and cotton 
cloths, sugar, indigo, and pottery are the chief 
manufactures, but the silk and cotton indus- 
tries are dying out. The English have estab- 
lished a small college here. Pop, 1891, 54,300; 
1901, 59,763; 1911, 64,647. 

KUMISS, or KOUMISS, k65^mls (Tatar 
kumxz, fermented mares’ milk). A fermented 
beverage originally made by the Tatars from 
mares’ milk, but lar^ly made in Europe and 
America from cows" milk. The method of 
preparation is not uniform. In the East mares’ 
milk is placed in leathern vessels, with the addi- 
tion of a portion of a previous brewing and a 
little yeast. The vessel is frequently shaken or 
beaten during the fermentation, which prevents 
the cream from rising and chums a paH; of the 
butter fat, which is removed. The fermentation 
re((uire8 from 30 to 48 hours. In the West 
it IB prepared by adding sugar of milk to cows’ 
milk, fermenting in open tanks, removing the 
casein and butter fat, and bottling during active 
fermentation. Kumiss has an acid and peculiar 
taste. It 18 diuretic and causes free perspira- 
tion. It IS also credited with stimulani and 
tonic qualities, promoting the nutritive processes 
of the body. Kumiss is an invaluable article 
of diet in wasting diseases, in dyspepsia, in the 
diarrhreas of children, and in convalescence from 
acute fevers The stomach retains it when no 
otlier food can be taken. Each quart is esti- 
mated to contain four oimces of solid food and 
1 to 3 per cent of alcohol The following table 
gives the average composition of milk, kumiss, 
and kefir; 



Ckiws* milk 

Kumiss 

Kefir 

Albummoids (oasem, etc) 

4 

1 

4 

Butter fat 

4 

2 

2 

Sugar of milk 

6 


2 

Lactic acid 


1 

1 

Alcohol 


iH 

1 

Water and salts 

87 

92 

90 


See Kjbful 

KdMMEL, or D03?PELKtfMMEL, ddp^el- 
kyan'el (Ger, cumin). A liqueur made ^ner- 
ally from highly rectified alcohol, flavored with 
cumin and caraway seeds. It is made chiefly at 
Riga and is much used in Russia, Germany, and 
the Eastern Archipelago. See Liqueub. 

KttMMEL, klm^el, Henbt Babnabd (1867- 
). An American geologist. He was born 
at Milwaukee, Wis., and gr^uated from Beloit 
College in 1889, from Harvard University 
(A.M.) in 1892, and from the University of 
Chicago (Ph.D.) in 1895. He served as an 
assistant fi^logist on the New Jersey State 
Geological Surv^ in 1892-08, was assistant pro- 
fessor of physiography at the Lewis Institote, 
Chicago, in 1896-90; and became assistant 
State geologist of New Jersey in 1890 and State 
geologist in 1902. He was also (^pointed execu- 
tive officer of the New Jersey Forest Commis- 
sion (1906). From 1897 to 1901 he was asso- 
ciate editor of the Journal of Geography, and 
from 1908 to 1913 was president of the Asso- 


XUMQUAT 

ciatiott of American State Geologists. His 
papers deal with the paleozoic rocks, the strati- 
graphic clays, and the areal and economic geol- 
og y of N ew Je rsey. 

KUMMEB, kqm^r, Ebnst Eduabd (1810- 
9.3). A German mathematician, bom at Sorau 
in Silesia. He studied theologv and mathe- 
matics in Halle (1828-31) and received the 
doctor’s degree in 1832. He then for 10 years 
taught mathematics in the Gymnasium at 
Liegnitz, where Kronecker (q.v.) was one of 
his pupils. From 1842 to 1855 Kummer was 
professor of mathematics at Breslau and from 
1855 to 1884 at Berlin. From 1874 he also 
taught in the military academy of Berlin. He 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences 
in Berlin in 1855 and in 1857 was awarded the 
grand prize in mathematics by the Academy of 
lienees in Paris, of which he became a foreign 
member in 1868. Kummer’s chief contributions 
to mathematics were in the domains of the 
hypergeometric (Gaussian) senes (Crelle’s 
Journal, vol xv), of cubic and biquadratic re- 
mainders (in Crelle, vols xxiii and xxxii), 
and of complex numbers. The creation of the 
theo^ of ideal numbers (see Numbeb) is due 
to him, and to the theory of numbers in gen- 
eral he was an extensive contributor He also 
devoted himself with success to the subject of 
pure geometry. In the AUgemetne Theorte dcr 
Strahlensysteme (Crelle’s Journal, vol. Ivii) he 
laid down the pnnciples applicable to the so- 
called Kummer surfaces These are surfaces of 
the fourth degree with 16 knot points (Knoten- 
puiikten, corresponding to double points of a 
curve), and 16 singular tangent planes. The 
points and planes are so related that each of 
the 16 planes contains six of the points, and 
through each of the 16 points pass six of the 
planes. The system of these points and planes 
is called a Kummer ’configuration. The theory 
of these surfaces has been studied by Cayley, 
Reye, Lie, and others, and Borchardt and 
H. Weber have shown the relation of this theory 
to that of hyperelliptic (Abelian) functions. 
Besides the contributions already mentioned, 
Kummer’s writings include an investing me- 
moir entitled Ueber dte Wirkung dee Luff- 
wideratamdea auf Korper von verachiedener 
Gestalt, tnbesondore auf dte Geachosse (Abhand- 
lungen der Berliner Akademie, 1875) For bio- 
graphical sketch and list of works, consult the 
Jahreaherxcht der deutschen Mathematvker- 
V eretnt g unq, vol. iii (Berlin, 1894). 

KUMMEB, Fbiedbich August (1797-1879). 
A German violoncellist, born in Meiningen. He 
studied the cello under Dotzauer in Dresden, 
but became an oboist of the Kin^^s Band in 
1814. In 1817 he became cellist in the same 
organization. He made several European con- 
cert tours, but most of his life was spent in 
Dresden, in which city be died. He composed 
many concertos and fantasias for the cello and 
w rote a n excellent Violoncello School, 

KUMQUAT, kfim^fit (Cant pron. of Chin. 
kin keu, golden orange). Citrus japontca. Small 
shrubl^ forms of the orange, seldom more than 
6 feet high, natives of Cochin-China or China, 
and extensively cultivated in Japan, Florida, 
and California. They endure more frost than 
any other oranges and in cultivation grow 8 to 
12 feet tall. The fruit is ovate, ^long, or 
spherical, and orange-colored. The rind of the 
kumquat is sweet and th^uice acid. It is deli- 
cious and refreshing. The Chinese make an 
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excellent sweetmeat by preserving it in sn^nr, a 
practice which is being followed in the United 
States. The dwarf habit and the dense dark- 

S ecn foliage make it popular for pot culture. 

commercial plantations it is usually budded 
or grafted on Ponctrus trtfolwta or some sweet 
orange stock. For illustration, see Colored 
Plate of CiTBtrs Fbttit Consult Hume, “The 
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Kumquat,” in Florida Experiment Station, 
Bullettn 65 (Lake City, 1903) ; Swingle, 

New Genus of Kiimquat Oranges,” in Jour, 
Wash. Acad Set, 5 (1915), No. 6, pp. 166-176. 
The kumquats have recently been grouped by one 
authority into a new genus, Fortunella The 
K'und form is classi^d as Fortunella japonxea, 
and the oval form as Fortunella margarxta 

XXTMXTNDnBOS, kSo-moonM^-ras, or KO- 
HTJNDUBOS, Alexandbos ( 1814-83 ) A Gri'ek 
statesman. He was born in Messeiiia and, after 
studying for a short time at Athens, returned 
to his home as a lawyer. He took part in the 
rising in Crete in 1841 and in 1843 was pri- 
vate siH'retary to General Grivas during the 
September revolution. He was chosen deputy 
in 1851 and aras chosen President of the Cham- 
ber in 1855. In 1856 he became Minister of 
Finance in the Miaulis cabinet For his part 
in the plot against King Otto (1862) the new 
1 evolutionary government under George I (qv.) 
made him Minister of Justice Under Kanaris 
he w'as twice (1864 and 1865) Minister of the 
Interior and in 1865 became for the first time 
President of the Ministry, being repeatedly 
reappointed to the position afterward (the last 
time in 1880) His politics changed from 
liberal (before 1862) to conservative. He was 
especially anxious to develop gradually the 
parliamentary power; but his foreign policy, 
whose aim was to resist Turkey and extend 
Greek power, was made impossible by the Con- 
gress of Constantinople, and he was forced to 
resign (1882). Consist Bik^las, Cowmoiiyidouros 
(Montpellier, 1884) 

RTTN'CHINJIK^aA. A peak of the Hima- 
layas, one of the highest mountains in the 
world, perhaps exceeded only by Mount Everest 
and Mount Godwin- Austen or Dapsang (Map: 
India, F 3). It is situated at the northeast 
comer of Nepal, 60 miles east of Mount Everest. 
Its height is 28,156 feet. 

XmiD, kvnt, Richabd (1862-1904) A Ger- 
man soldier and explorer, bom at Zielcnzig in 
the Neumark. In 1884 he went to Africa in the 
employ of the African Gampany With Tappen- 
b^ he proceeded inland to Leopoldville; at the 
close of the year 1886 he came to the Mfini and 
marked its upper course A few weeks after- 
ward be was severely wounded in a battle with 


the natives. In 1887 he was again sent to 
Africa to explore the southern part of the 
Elamerun country. On this trip he discovered 
the Nightingale Falls, but hostilities with the 
natives soon broke out. Both Ktind and Tappen- 
beck were severely wounded. Ill health forced 
Kund to return to Germany in 1890 The next 
three years he spent in sea travel, to rebuild 
his health, and visited East Africa and the 
ea stern part of India. 

XUNDT, kvnt, August (1838-94) A Ger- 
man physicist, born at Schwerin in Mecklenburg. 
He became privatdocent at the University of 
Berlin in 1866. Two years later he became pro- 
fessor of physics at the Zurich Polytechnicum ; 
in 1870 he went to Wtlrzburg, in 1872 to Strass- 
burg, when that tmiversity was being organized, 
and in 1888 to Berlin, succeeding Helmholtz in 
the chair of experimental physics. Eundt de- 
voted himself especially to researches on sound 
and discovered the method of dust figures, 
which bears his name, for determining the 
velocity of sound in gases In addition to 
investigations in acoustics Kundt also studied 
the phenomena of anomalous dispersion of light 
in an elaborate series of experiments. He 
showed that in certain substances the order of 
the colors in the spectrum is reversed, notably 
certain liquids, such as cyanine, mauve, aniline, 
and aniline blue. The peculiar phenomena of 
dispersion exhibited by the films of metals was 
also carefully investigated in an elaborate re- 
search occu])y]ng over two years Other notable 
work was the study of the conduction of heat 
and friction of gases, the electrical properties 
of crystals, the rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion in gases, and the optical characteristics of 
metals These and other researches will be 
found for the most part in Poggendorffs An- 
nalen, Wiedemanns Annalen, the Proceedings of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and the Phil- 
osophical Magazine His Vorlesungen uher Ex- 
perimentalphysik, edited by K. Sebeel, were 
published at Bmnswick in 1903. Consult a 
memorial by Werner von Siemens, in Konigliche 
preusstsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Ah- 
h andlu ngen, vol ii (Berlin, 1893). 

XUNENE, koo-nll'ne, or CIINISNE. A river 
rising in the Ovimbundu Mountains, Benguela, 
Angola (Map* Congo, B 6) After a southerly 
eourse during which it receives several affluents, 
the chief of which is the Chitanda, it flows west- 
ward, marking the boundary between German 
Southwest Africa and Angola, and enters the 
Atlantic Ocean in lat. 17** 20' S, after a flow 
of 720 miles. In its upper course it has a large 
volume of water throughout the year, but in its 
lower course, which is through a desert region, 
it is so completely dried up during the dry 
season that, after it had been first discovered in 
1824, it could not be found again until 1854, 
when it was visited during the wet season. This 
phenomenon is due partly to the fact that the 
river throws off several branches, which flow 
southeastward into Lake Etosa, a shallow lagoon 
or marsh situated in the desert of Damarafiind, 
and partly to the diminution of supplv at the 
sources In the wet season some of the upper 
waters find a passage to the Zambezi through 
the Kubango, which drains Etosa. The Kimene 
was probably at an earlier epoch an affluent of 
the Zambezi system. The re^ons between Lake 
Etosa and the Kubango and between the Ku- 
bango and the Zambezi have not been thoroaghly 
eKplored. 
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SXTHBBSDOBV, l^nSn-dOrf. A Tillage in 
the ProTince of Brandenburg, Prussia, 4 miles 
northeast of Frankfort-on-tiic^der. It is noted 
as the scene of one of the most remarkable bat- 
tles of the Sevmi Years’ War, fought on Aug. 12, 
17£(9, in which Frederick the Great was com- 
pletely defeated by a combined attack of Bus- 
sians under Soltikov and Austrians under Lou- 
don. The Prussians lost 18,500 men, with al- 
most all their artillery and baggage, while 
their opponents lost 16,000 men. 

SUNG TS’IN (or CH’IN) WANG, koong 
ts6n w&ng (1832-08). A Chinese prince and 
statesman, sixth son of the Emperor Tao-kwang 
(1796-1820), and brother of the Emperor Hien- 
(or Hsien-) fung; who fled from Peking at the 
approach of the French and British allies in 
1860 and left Prince Ktmg to make the best 
terms with them he could These were em- 
bodied m the treaty signed at Peking, Oct. 24, 

1860, opening several new ports and providing 
for diplomatic representatives at Peking. A 
new department for foreign affairs was also 
provided for — ^the Tsung-li Yamen — and, in 

1861, Prince Kung was appointed its President. 
A few months later Hien-fung died at Jehol 
and was succeeded by his son, a child of flve. 
Prince Kung and the Empress and Empress 
Dowager became regents, and the Prince also 
was appointed to the presidency of the Imperial 
Clan Court. His position was one of great 
difficulty; practically every reform he attempted 
was violently opposed by the Conservative party 
forming his council, all of whom were averse to 
Western intrusion and ideas, and he was de- 
feated and reprimanded many times, but was 
always recalled to power after a shoit lapse of 
time. In 1884 his desire for conciliation in the 
troubles with France led to his dismissal from 
office. He gave up his hereditary first class 
princedom and remained in retirement until 
1804, when he was recalled to be i’resident of 
the Tsung-li Yamen, now the Waiehiaopu, and 
ordered to assist Li Hung-chang in the Korean 
difficulty with Japan He was also placed on 
the Grand Council at the special request of 
the Empress Dowager. It was unfortunate for 
China and the world that Prince Kung died just 
before the reform movement of 1808 began. He 
was a statesman of ability and experience, com- 
manded the respect of all, and was the only one 
able to keep peace between the opposing factions 
of the Manenus and the court He was fairly 
progressive, not opposed to moderate reforms, 
and could have guided the Emperor Kuang-hsfl, 
who relied upon his help, into safe paths. Had 
he lived, the reform movement might have been 
successful, and the Empress Dowager’s coup 
d’dtat and the Boxer rebellion prevented. 

KUNGIT (k?i5n^g66) CAKE. A cake eaten 
by the natives of the Lake Eyassa region in 
Africa, and made from the pressed bodies of a 
dipterous aquatic insect of tne genus Cortethra, 
Cl Aitu atle; Koo-chah-beb. 

KUNGTIK, kUSn-gUflr'. The chief town of a 
district in the Government of Perm, Russia, on 
the rivers Sylva and Iren, 58 miles southeast of 
the city of Perm (Map: Russia, J 3). Tanning 
and the manufacture of leather goods, shoes, 
glove^ mittens, and a kind of leather overcoats 
are its principal industries. A considerable 
trade in these articles as well as in cereals, flax, 
and tallow is carried on. P(^., 1010, 10,638. 
K ungur was found ed in 1647 

KuNIGHNDE, k50'nAgvnMc, Saint ( 7- 


C.1080). Wife of the Emperor Heniy II (q.v.) 
and daughter of Count Siegfried of Luxemburg. 
According to legend Henry and Kunigunde made 
a vow to live as if unmarried and hence won 
the title of saints, but this has been disproved 
According to another legend, Kunigunde’s repu- 
tation having been unjustly assail^ she vindi- 
cated herself by walking barefooted over hot 
plowshares After the death of her husband, in 
1024, she retired to the convent of Kauff ungen, 
near Cassid, which she had founded She spent 
the remainder of her days in pious works and 
was canonized in 1200 * Her day is March 3, 
but the year of her death is uncertain. Consult 
Hirscli, Jahrbucher des deutschen Retchs unter 
Hetnrtch II (3 vols , Berlm, 1862-7.5), and Tous- 
saint, deschichte der heiUgen Kunigunde 
(Paderborn, 1901). 

KUN-LTJN^ koOnTbon'. A mountain system 
of Central Asia See Kuen-lun 

KUNNOJ', or KTTNNOUJ'. See Kanauj. 

KITNTH, kynt, Kabl Sigismund (1788- 
1850) A Ccrinaii botanist, born in Tjcipzig 
In 1806 he entered upon a commercial career in 
Berlin, but through the help of Alexander von 
Humboldt (q.v ) lie was enabled to follow the 
study of botany; and in 1813 he ivent to Pans 
to classify and describe the plants eollectc*d in 
America by Humlioldt and Bonpland His 
Synopsis of this herbarium appeared in 1822-25 
He returned to Berlin in 1819 aftt*r visits to 
England and Switzerland, was made professor 
of botany in the University of Berlin and vice 
president of the Botanical Garden, and became a 
member of the Berlin Academv of Sciences in 
1829 His works include Floia lierohnensts 
(1813); Nova Genera et Spceies Planiarum 
(1815-28), descriptive of the results of Hum- 
boldt's journeys; Lee Mxmos^cs et autrrs planies 
legumineuses du nouveau continent (1819-24); 
Les gramtn^es de VAmdnque du Sud (1825-33) ; 
Ilandhuch der Botanik ( 1831 ) , Lehrhuch der 
Botanxk (1847) , and a work on monocot;^ ledons 
entitled IJnumcratio Plantarum Omnium hucus- 
que Cognitarum, Secundum Famxhas Xaturales 
Disposita (1833-50) 

KITNTZE, kbbn'tse, Johannes Emil (1824- 
94). A German jurist, bom at Grimma He 
studied law at the University of Leipzig. In 
1856 he was appointed professor there His 
most important publications arc Die Obligation 
und Singularsuccession des romxschen und heuti- 
gen Reehts (1856); Der Wendepunkt der 
Rechtswissensohaft (1856) . Das Jus Respon- 
dendt in unserer Zeit (1858) , Deutsches Week- 
selrecht (1862); Prolegomena zur Oeschiohte 
Roms (1882); Die deutschen Stadtegrundungen 
( 1891 ) ; Zur Oeschxchte des romxschen Pfand- 
reehts (1803); Der Cervus Ftactuarxus des 
romxschen Reehts (1889) 

KTJNWAIiD, kbbn'v&ld, Ernst (1868- ). 

An Austrian musical conductor, bora at Vienna. 
In 1885 he matriculated at the University of 
Vienna as a student of law and completed the 
course in 1891, receiving the doctor’s degree. 
But at the same time he studied music assid- 
uously, piano with Leschetizky and Epstein 
(1882-86), composition with Grfldener (1884- 
88). In 1803-04 he studied piano and composi- 
tion with Jadassohn at the Leipzig Conservatory 
and also acted as chorus master of the Leipzig 
Opera. In 1895 he went to Rostock as conductor 
of lighter operas and in 1807 to Sondershausen 
as r^ular operatic conductor. From 1808 to 
1007 he flUed similar positions in Esasn, Halle, 
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Madrid. Frankfort, Berlin (KrolFs Opera), and 
Nuremberg. In 1907 he was appointed conductor 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, where he 
remained till 1012 He was then called to Cin- 
cinnati as conductor of the local Symphony Or- 
chestra. Under his leadership this orchestra 
rose to a position of prime importance among 
the great symphony organizations of the United 
St ates 

KUNZ, Iqjints, Gboboe Fbederick (1856- 
) An American mineralogist and gem ex- 
pert, bom in New York City. He became gem 
expert for Tiffany & Co , of New York, jewelers, 
and after 1879 was third vice president of the 
firm. From 1883 to 1909 he was special agent 
of the United States Geological Survey In im- 
])ortant capacities related to bis profession he 
was connected with the expositions held in Paris 
(1889), Kimberley (1892), Chicago (1893), 
Atlanta (1895), Omaha (1898), Paris (1900), 
St. Louis (1904). In 1892-08 he investigate 
American pearls for the United States Fish 
Commission, and he had charge of precious 
stones for the twelfth census He was made an 
OflScer of the French Legion of Honor and re- 
ceived many other decorations, became honorary 
curator of prcxious stones in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and was vice president 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
in 1899- 190L In addition he was interested in 
larious civic undertakings, bi*comiug president 
of the American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society lie published The Oems and Pre- 
cious Htonca of North America (1890), The Book 
of the Pearl, with C. 11 Stevenson (1908), The 
Curious Lore of Precious intones (1913), and 
he contributed to pi^iodicals more than 200 ar- 
ticles on folklore, mettwites, minerals, and gems 

KUNZE, kvn'zc, John Cubistopheb (1744- 
1807) All American Lutheian clergyman and 
scholar. He was Ixirn at Artem, Saxony, was 
tslucated for tlie Church at I-cipzig, and in 1770 
went to Philadelphia as associate pastor of St. 
Michaers and Zion Lutheran congregations. In 
1780 he added to his duties those of professor 
of Oriental languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania From 1784 to 1787 and from 1792 
to 1799 he held a like chair in Columbia, hav- 
ing removed to a New York charge in 1784 
Kunze was an excellent Hebraist and a skilled 
iiiatheiiiatician, an ailvwate of English edu- 
lation for German diildrcii, and publisher of 
the first Hymn and Prayer Book for Lutheran 
Churches in English (1795). He also wTote on 
the history of the Lutheran church and did much 
to introduce English into the German pulpits in 
America. 

KXJKZITE. See Spouumei^e, 

KUOPIO, kv-fip'I-d A government in the 
eastern part of Finland. Russia (Map: Russia, 
C 2). Area, about 10,498 square miles, of which 
ovt*r 10 per cent is lakes The northern pari is 
ewered with dense pine forests, and the soil is 
mostly unfitted for agriculture The climate is 
extremely severe, the average annual tempera- 
ture being about 36® AgricSturc is in a primi- 
tive state, but dairying is earned on extensively 
The exploitation of the forests is also an impor- 
tant industry, considerable <juantitie8 of iron 
are mined, and there are engineering, iron and 
chemical works, saw and paper mills, and dis- 
tilleries in the province. Pop., 1912, 327,573 
C apita l, Kuopio. 

KUOPIO. The capital of the government of 
the same name, in Finland. Russia, situated on 


the west diore of Kalla Lak^ 225 miles north- 
west of St. Petersburg (Map/ Russia, C 2). It 
is regiffarlv built and hns a fine park and is an 
educational centre of some impor^nce. It is the 
seat of a bishop and contains a modem cathedral. 
P op., 19 12, L5,845. 

KUPKUIiI, or KUP HTTiI. See Kiupbiu. 

KUB, kOOr, or KUKA, kOiFra (Lat. Cyrus). 
The largest river in Transcaucasia, Russia, ris- 
ing in the Territory of Kars, at an altitude of 
about 6000 feet, and flowing in a generally 
southeasterly direction past the city of Tiflis 
towards the Caspian S^, into which it falls 
after a course of 830 miles (Map: Russia, G 6) 
It flows chiefly through a mountainous region 
and drains an area estimated at 60,000 square 
miles. The Aras, which prior to 1896 discharged 
into the Kur a short distance from its mouth, 
has in great pari recovered its old estuary m the 
Kizil Aji^tch Bay. Despite its turbulent course 
the Kur is navigable for steamers for about 130 
m iles fr om its mouth 

KUK A, k5^r&. Lake. See Chad. 

KUKANBA, k5o-rfin^d&, Ignaz (1812-84) 
An Austrian publicist and politician, bora in 
Prague, the son of a Jewish bookseller. After 
journalistic work in Vienna, Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
and Paris, he went to Brussels, where in 1841 
he founded Die Qrensshoten, a Ijiberal political 
and literary weekly. In 1842 he transferred its 
editorial office to Leipzig, where it subsequently 
passed into the hands of Gustav Freyt^ and 
Julian Schmidt, after Kuranda had returned to 
Austria and been elected to the Frankfort Par- 
liament i^ 1848. He settled in Vienna and 
founded the Ostdeutsche Post, a political jour- 
nal, which ceased to exist in 1866. In 1867 he 
was elected to the Reichsrat and became one of 
its most prominent Liberal leaders. He wrote 
B elgte n tn seiner Revolution (1846). 

KUBBSKI, koorp^sk^, Andbei Mikhailo- 
viTCH, Pbincb (1528-88) A Russian soldier and 
writer. He was a military commander under 
Ivan the Terrible and took pari in the siege of 
Kazan Being unfortunate in war, he was forced 
to take refuge in Lithuania, where he entered 
the service of Sigismund August, the Czar’s 
enemy. At the same time he studied Latin with 
a view to propagating the Orthodox faith amoi^ 
the Poles. Of much historical interest is his 
controversial correspondence (1563-79) — half a 
dozen letters all told — ^with Ivan, whom he tried 
to defeat by erudition; but the Czar was gifted 
with superior talent for spontaneous vitupera- 
tion. Kurbski, however, hsid his revenge in the 
Life he wrote of Ivan the Terrible, the first his- 
to ry of its kind in Russia. 

KUBDISH, klior'iBsh. The language s]K)ken 
by tlie Kurds inhabiting Kurdistan, Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, and Baluchistan The number of 
persons speaking Kurdish is probably not far 
from 2,390,000. In character the language is 
Iranian, but it contains many loan words from 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and other neighboring 
tongues. The old inflections of the Iranian have 
been given up, and, like the Persian, Afghan, and 
Baluchi, or even like English, the lan^age is 
now synthetic. It is diiaded into several dia- 
lects, of which the most important are Luri, 
Kirmanshahi, Qurani, Mukri, and Zaza, which 
differ from each other so much as to be some- 
times mutually unintelligible The Kurdish 
literature is chiefly oral and is espe^lly rieh 
in ballads and lyrics as well as in fairy stoviss 
and beast fables. Epics are less developed, and, 
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as is usual in unwritten literatures, prose is al- 
most entirely lacking. 

Bibliography. Garzoni, Chrammattoa e vopa- 
hularia della Ixngva kurda { Rome, 1787 ) ; Rich, 
Narrative of a Residence in Koordxatan (Lon- 
don, 1837 ) , Lerch, Forachungen uher die Kur- 
den und die iranischen Nordchaldaer (St Peters- 
burg, 1857-58) ; Jaba, Recucti dcs notices et 
r^cits kourdes (ib., 1866) , Pr 3 rm and Socin, 
Kurdischc Sammiungen (ib, 1870-90); Jaba, 
Dictionnairc kurde-fran^ats (ib, 1879); Justi, 
Kuidische Orainmattk (ib., 1880) , Socin, “Die 
Sprache dcr Kurden,” in Geiger and Kuhn, 
Urundnaa der iranischen Philologies vol. i 
(Strassburg, 1895 et seq ) ; Makas, Kurdische 
btudien (Heidelberg, 1901); Mann, “Kurdisch- 
persische Forschungen • Ergebnisse, eincr von 
1901 bis 1903 und 1906 bis 1907,” in Pcraien und 
aaiatxachen Ttirket auagefuhrten Forachungsreise 
(2 vols, Berlin, 1906-09). 

KUBDISTAN, k^or'd^sW (Pers., land of 
the Kurds ) . The name of a region south of Ar- 
menia, in west Asia, extending in a northwest 
and southeast direction through the northeastern 
part of the Turki^ dominions and the north- 
western part of Persia, from about lat 34* to 
39“ N and from about long 38“ to 48® E. 
(Map Turkey in Asia, D 2 and E 3). It reaches 
to Malatia in the west, borders on the Tigris in 
the south, and embraces Lake Urmiah in the 
east. On the northern borders is Lake Van 
Area, about 56,000 square miles The region is 
very mountainous West of Lake Van there are 
distinguished three principal and a number of 
swondary ranges, inclosing high, fertile valleys 
and forming one of the most picturesque paHs 
of west Asia. As we approach the Persian 
frontier, the country is still more mountainous, 
the mountain masses intersecting each other in 
every direction and jiossessing an aicrage ele- 
vation of not less than 10,000 feet, with single 
peaks rising to greatiT heights In the Persian 
part of Kurdistan the ranges decrease in size, 
and the proportion of open country is much 
larger iJong the Tigris extends a level plain 
Kurdistan belongs to the basins of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, Iwing traierscd by iiumeious 
streams (oursing south from the Armenian high- 
lands Among the rivers which descend from 
the mountains of Kurdistan to join the Tigris 
are the Greater and Lesser Zab I he climate is 
hot and dry in the summer and rather severe in 
tlie winter Cereals and southern fruits arc pro- 
duced in abundance. The region is inhabited 
mainly by Kurds (qv.). Turkish Kurdistan is 
included mainly in the vilayets of Diarbekir, 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz, Bitlis, and Van The part be- 
longing to Persia has a relatively small area. 
In the extreme south of this portion is the town 
of Kirmanshah. The population is probably 
not far from 2,500,000. Kurdistan is a part of 
ancient Assyria. 

XUBDS, k66rdz, or KOOBDS. A people 
after whom certain parts of Turkey in Asia and 
Persia have receivc^d the name of Kurdistan, 
belonging both by language and physical char- 
acters to the Iranian branch of tne white race. 
Physically they are medium-statured, dark, long- 
headed, and, where not induenced by civiliza- 
tion, harsh-featured and of savage asprat Their 
hofiqiitality and other good qualities, including a 
characteristic sense of honor, have been over- 
clouded in the public mind by their reputation 
as predatory thieves and agents of Turkish op- 
pression. The vast majority of the Kurds, who 


number about 2,300,060, profess Islam, which 
has brought them into antagonism with the Ar- 
menians and other Christian peoples of their 
environment The history of the Kurds dates 
back to the earliest times of which we have 
record After the fall of the Assyrian Empire 
they fused with the Medes and ultimately be- 
came Aryanized They were subjugated by the 
Macedonians and the Parthians Under the rule 
of the Caliphate of Bagdad the Kurds con- 
tinually revolted In the ninth century their 
strongest fortress, Sermaj, was captured along 
with the whole province of Shahrizor The 
twelfth century marks the pinnacle of their 
power, when they held sway over the territory 
from Kborasan ( q v ) to Egypt During the 
occupation of this region by the Mongolians and 
Tatars, the Kurds withdrew to the Kurdistan 
Mountains and were only nominally ruled by 
their successors For later history, see Turkey 
Consult: Millmgen, 'Wild Life among the Koorda 
(London, 1870) ; Creagh, Armentana, Koorda, 
and Turks (ib., 1880) ; Houssaye, Lea reuses 
humavnes de la Perse (Pans, 1888), Chantre, 
“Les Kurdes,” m the Bulletins de la HociHd 
d' Anthropologic de Lyon (Lyons, 1889); id, 
Recherchea anthropologiques dans VAaie ornden- 
tale (Paris, 1898) ; II F. B. Lynch, Armenia 
(London, 1901) , E Percy, Highlands of Asiatic 
Turkey ( ib., 1906) , E. B Soane, To Kurdistan 
in Disguise (Boston, 1914). 

KttBENBEBG, kv^rrn-bSrK, Der von, or Der 
Kukenberger a German poet of the twelfth 
century, of a knightly race settbHl near Linz in 
ITpper Austria. His 15 love songs, dating from 
about 1150-70, were edited by Wackeinagel 
(1827) in Haupt, Dea Minneaanga' Fmhhng 
(Ijeipzig, 1888), and in Bartsch, Deutsche Lie- 
detdichter (Stuttgart, 1893). As they are in 
part composed in the Nibeliingen stanza, sonic 
literary historians, as Pfeiffer and Bartsch, 
creditcid Kurenberg with the authorship of the 
Nibelungenlied in its original version Consult 
Karenhcrq und die Nihelungen (Stuttgart, 
1874) ; Eugim Joseph, Die Fruhzeit dea deut- 
schen Minnesanga, Quell en und Forschungen, 
part Ixxix ( Strasslmrg, 1886); Buhring, Das 
Kurenherger Licderhwh (Amstadt, 1901-02) 

KUBG, koorg A province of British India. 
SceCooRG 

KUBGAJNTS, kilor^ganz. The name applied to 
ancient sepulchres and grave mounds found in 
various regions of European Russia and Silici la 
The dolichocephalic type of the Transbaikal 
Kurgans is thought bv some to be related to 
the Hakkas, whom they regard as the best 
m odem repre senta tives of the primitive Cliinc*8e. 

KUBIA HUBIA {k^r^k moT/rA-d.) IS- 
LANDS. A group of five islands situated off 
the south coast of Arabia (Map: Turkey in 
Asia, H 8). They aggregate 29 square miles 
in area, are barren, are inhabited by a few 
families of Arabs, and eontain deposits of guano. 
They were ceded to England by the Sultan of 
Oman in 1854 as a landing place for the Red 
Sea tele graph cable. 

KITBILE (k55^r!l) ISLANDS (from Russ. 
kuiiU, to smoke, so called from the active vol- 
canoes in the group, in Japanese, Chishima, 
thousand isles). A chain of about 32 islands 
of volcanic origin in the Nmrth Pacific Ocean, 
belonging to Japan and lying between Kam- 
chatka and Yezo (Map: Japan, A 4 to E 2). 
Some of the peaks, as Ghikuratild (6400 feet), 
Blakiston (4400), Matiia (5 ISO), Milne (6650), 
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are rich in forests. They form one of the 11 
provinces of what is known as the Hokkaido, 
the other 10 being in the island of Yezo. Area, 
6153 square miles; coast line, 1406 miles; pop. 
(est ), 3000 The chief exports are fish and 
furs The islands were discovered by the Dutch 
navigator De Vries, and occupied by Cossacks 
in 1766, though from ancient times claimed by 
Japan After a long diplomatic strife Japan 
obtained in 1876 those held by Eussia in ex- 
change for the southern half of Sakhalin The 
principal islands are Itorup, Kunashiri, Para- 
mushiri, and Shumshu. In 1890 a Japanese 
commercial company began the settlement and 
commercial development of these islands. 

ETHBINO, koo'rg'nO, SiiiNiciiiBo, Viscount 
(1852- ). A Japanese diplomat, of a Fu- 

kuoka samurai family. After graduating from 
the Harvard Law School he entered the Japa- 
nese diplomatic service as Commissioner of the 
Foreign Office in 1881, becoming vice chief of 
the Inxestigation Bureau in 1886. In 1894-90 
he was Minister to the United States and se- 
cured in 1894 the signature of the treaty under 
which the United States ga\e up the principle 
of e\ti aterritonality as applied to «Tapan. Ku- 
rino was Minister at Rome (1896), at Paris 
(1897-1901), and at St Petersburg up to the 
eve of the Russo-Japanese War, and fiom 1906 
to 1912 he was the first Japanese Ambassador to 
France. 

KXTBISCHES HAFF, koo'rish-Ss haf. An 
evtensive lagoon separated from the Baltic Sea 
by a bar of sand called the Kiirisclie Nehrung, 
from 1 to 2 miles in width. The lagoon extends 
neaily (»0 miles along the coast of East Prussia, 
from'Labiau to Meincl, Adhere it is coiinccUsl 
with tin* Halt 1 C by the Memel Deeps, a channel 
alKiut 1000 feet uide and 12 feet deep (Map 
(lermany, J 1) Its greatest bicadth at the 
south extremity is about 28 miles, but its a\er- 
age breadth is not over 14 miles The water 
of the Kurisches HafT i^ fresh, as it receives 
a number of streams, among which is the large 
river Niemen, or Memel The water, which is 
shallow and silting rapidly, does not permit of 
much use of the lagoon as a highway of com- 
merce. 

KTJBIiAND, kuor'liint See Coubland 

KUBNAH, koor'na, or GUBNAH. An Egyp- 
tian villagi* on the west bank of the Nile, op|)o- 
site Kainak, in about lat 25® 60' N In the 
\icinity stands the temple built by Seti I in 
honor of Ammon of Tliebes and of Seti’s father, 
Ramses I Some of the reliefs and inscriptions 
were added, after the death of Seti, by his son, 
Ramses II. Originally the temple was ap- 
proached tiirottj^ two successive courts, but 
only traces of th«|ie are left. A portico, its 
roof supported by eight lofty columns, forms 
the facade of the temple. The rear wall of the 
portico is covered with reliefs and is pierced 
by three doors. The central door gives access 
to a hypostyle hall with six sculptured columns, 
into which three chambers open on either side. 
The walls of the hall and of the chamber are 
adorned with reliefs representing Seti I and 
Ramses II. A door at the upper end of the hall 
leads to the sanctuary, on the walls of whith 
Seti 1 is depicti*d offering incense liefoie the 
sacred ram of Amnion. The sanctuary contains 
four square pillars and is flanked by several 
chambers. The door on the right of the portico 
1^8 to the hall of Ramses II, which originally 
contained 10 ^columns, but only traces of them 


remain. The door on the left of the portico 
gives entrance to a vestibule, into which open 
three chambers, the walls of which are nchly 
decorated with reliefs. A door to the left of 
the vestibule opens upon a narrow coriidor 
leading to several rooms in the rear qf the 
building One of the rooms contains relims ex- 
f'cuted m the time of Ramses II, the lest are 
in ruins. Consult Wilkinson, Topography of 
Thebes (London, 1835), and Mariette, Voyage 
dans la Eavtc-Egypte (2d ed , Pans, 1893). 
Bee also Thebes. 

XDBNBEBGEB, kqm'b6rg-Sr, Ferdinand 
(1823-79). A German novelist and critic, born 
and educated in Vienna His literary reputa- 
tion IS largely due to the novel Der Amerxka- 
mude (1856), which describes the experiences in 
America of Nikolaus Lenaii (qv ) under the 
name of Moorfeld and is dwtmctly unflattering 
to American life, llis other novels include Der 
JJau^tyrann (1876), the Noicllen (1861-62 and 
1878), and the posthumous eoll(K‘tion published 
by Lauser in 1893 lie wrote thri*e dramas, 
Catihna (1855), Firdusi (1865). and Qmnttn 
Messts. Ills critical and political writings in- 
clude Littcrari^che JTet zenssachen (1877), which 
shows a wide knowlt'dgt* of European literature 
Consult Mulfinger, Karnbergets Roman der 
Ame n kamude (Philadelphia, 1903). 

KTTBODA, koo-rr/da, Kiyojaka, Count 
( C.1 835-1900 ) . A Japanese statesman, born in 
Satsuma. He took an active part in the fight- 
ing of 1868 and completed the sub)Ugation of 
the rebels in the naval operations at Hakodate 
(q.v ). Latjr he did much to raise the standard 
of education of the women of Japan Becom- 
ing Minister of the Department for the Coloniza- 
tion and Development of the Hokkaido— the 
island of Yezo, plus the Kuriles — ^lie visited the 
United States and swured a staff of scientific 
men, who under his direction did much tow'ards 
developing the country Out of the survey of 
Yezo grew the geological suney of Japan, first 
begun by Raphael Punipelly ( q v ) and carried 
on by Prof Benjamin Smith Lyman (qv.). In 
1874 Kuroda was apjiointed an Impenal Coun- 
cilor and in 1876 went to Koiea and made a 
treaty of peace and commerce. In 1877 he com- 
manded a division of the Imperial troops in 
suppressing the Katsuma rebellion In 1880, 
when the constitution w^is promulgated, he was 
Premier of the Empire. At the time of his 
death in 1960 he was president of the Privy 
Council. 

XUBOKI, kv-rOTtA Tamesada, Count ( 1844- 
1923). A Japanese soldier, born at Kagoshima 
in the Province of Satsuma. He fought in the 
Restoration, entered the Imperial army as cap- 
tain in 1871, took part on the Imperialist side 
in the Satsuma relicllion in 1877, and in the 
Chino- Japanese War he distinguished himself at 
Wei-hai-wei in February, 1895 He attained the 
rank of general in 1903. As commander of the 
First Army during the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-*'05, he overran Korea in the early months 
of the war and on May 1, in the battle of the 
Yalu, gained the first of the brilliant series of 
Japanese victories on land. He took part in all 
the great battles of the war, Liao-Yang, Shaho, 
and Mukden. In July, 1906, he was appointed ex- 
traordinary inspector general of the army and 
later b<»came general of tue second reserve For 
his military scrvic(*s he was created Baron after 
the war with China and Count after the war 
with Russia. Sec Russo-Japanese Wab. 
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KUBOPATXJK, kM'rA-pkt'kftn, Au:xRi Ni- 
KOLAYEViTCU (1848-1925). A Russian general. 
He entercnl the army at 16, fought with distinc- 
tion in Tuikestan in 1865-68, and, after passing 
through the academy of the general staff, fought 
as a volunteer in Algeria (1874) and in the 
following year was diplomatic agent at Kashgar. 
During a campaign in Central Asia (1876) he 
attracted the notu e of General Skobeli^v, as 
whose chief of staff he participated in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78 From 1879 to 1883 
he commanded the Tuikestan rifle brigade, die- 
tinguishmg himself during the campaign against 
the Tekke-'l\irkomans in 1880-81 by a forced 
march of 600 miles to Geok-Tepc and the storm- 
ing of that important fortress. In 1890 he be- 
came lieutenant general and Govemoi of the 
Transcaspian territories and in 1898 Minister 
of War In February of 1904 he was ordered 
to Manchiiiia to assume supreme command in 
the Fast, m a war to which as Minister he was 
strongly op|K>8ed on account of Russia’s unpre- 
paredness. (See Russo- Japajn ERE Wab.) After 
the battle of Mukden (March, 1905) he was re- 
lieved of the chief command in favor of Gencial 
Linie\itch, whom at his own rc<iucst he suc- 
ceeded in command of the first Manchurian 
army, lie wiote accounts of the Russo-Tuikish 
War (1879, 1884), of the conquest of the Turko- 
mans (1899), and of the Russo-Japanese War 
( 1906 ) , the last of wdiich was suppressed by the 
Russian government For his all-important con- 
nection wntli the Fat -Eastern War, consult Story, 
The Campaign nith KuropatKin (London, 1904), 
and, especially, Kuropatkin’s own account. The 
Russian Aimy and the Japanese War (New 
York, 1909) 

XHBO SHIO, kdo'rd she'6 (Jap , black tide). 
A gicat current of the Pacific Ocean, wash- 
ing the southeastern shoies of Asia. It has 
its souic*' in the north et^uatorial current, 
which, fiow'iiig westward, is partially deflec*ted 
by the Philippine Islands and Formosa and lakes 
a northerly couise into the Eastern Sea. Here 
the Kurt) Shio, under the influence of the 
southwesterly monsoon, la^ars off to the north- 
east past the shores of the Japan Archipelago, 
gradually taking a more easterly direction and 
merging with the drift that crosses the Pacific 
between lat 40® and 50® N The color of the 
stream is a deep blue Its temperature is 5® 
to 12® above the normal temperature of the 
sea at a givcm latitude, and its velocity varies 
from 1 to 3 5 miles per hour. The rate of Ilow' 
varies with the seasons, duiing the late spring 
and summer months it is accelerated hy the 
southwest monsoons, while the prevailing north- 
easterlies tliat blow from September to March 
retard or w'holly obliterate the current. A 
branch of the Kuro Shio passes into the Yel- 
low' Sea and a second branch into the Japan 
Sea , but it sends off no arm northward through 
the Bering Sea, as has been commonly supposed, 
the northerly cun cut of the Bering Sea being 
due to local conditions. It does not affect the 
climate of the Pacific coast of North America 
Consult Wild, Thalassa (London, 1877), and 
Report of the United States Coast Survey for 
J880 (Washington, 1882). 

KTJBOTCHKIN, k5o-r6ch'kin, Vasilii Ste- 
PAJJOViTcii (1831-75). A Russian satirical poet 
and journalist, bom in St. Petersburg. He 
served in the army and later in the Bureau of 
Transportation, and as early as 1855 attracted 
attention with his translations of B<^ranger. In 


1859 he launched the first Russian comic jour- 
nal, which he called lakra (The Spark), which 
exercised great influence in molding popular 
social opinion His collected works appeared in 
St , Pete rsbu rg in 1897. 

XUBBACHEE, kfir-rh^ch5. A district and 
town of British India See Kakachi 

KttBSCHNEB, kursh'nfr, Joseph (1853- 
1902) A Gorman author and editor, bom at 
Gotha At first engaged in mechanical engi- 
neering, he afterward studied at the University 
of Leipzig Besides several publications con- 
nected with the history of the German theatre, 
he edited successively in Bt‘rlm and Stuttgart 
a considerable numbei of literal y monthlies, 
yearbooks, and other periodicals He was also 
editor of the Deutsche National htteratur, a 
critical collection in 222 volumes of nnich that 
is best in German literature fiom the very be- 
ginning down to the middle of the niiictc*enth 
century, but was most widely known as the 
editor, after 1883, of the AUgemcmer deutscher 
Lttteraturkalendcr (Stuttgart, 1879 et seq.), 
an annual biographical rccoid of all German 
authors and their works His original w'ritings 
include* Konrad Ekhof (1872), Baijreuther 
Tagchuchhlatter (1876), Rcil Kaiser (hr! 
(1897); Frau Musika (1898), Chifia (1901); 
Kaiser Wilhelm TI. als Soldat und Seemann 
(1902). 

KUBSX, kursk. A government of central 
Russia, adjoining Little Russia. Area, about 
17,937 square miles (Map Russia, E 4). The 
surface is only slightly elevated and is inter- 
sected by numerous river \allc‘ys. It is well 
watered, and its soil is very feitile Die cli- 
mate is moderate. Agriculture, the chief oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants, is earned on in a 
very crude way Considerable quantities of 
gram are exporttni. Rye, w'heat, barley, buck- 
wheat, and oats arc the cliicf cereals, putatoi's 
are grown for distilling, and lieetroot is also 
raised to some extent The manufacturing in- 
dustries are only slightly developed; the chief 
industrial establishnicnts are sugar and (lour 
mills, distilleries, and oil pressc*s The house 
industries of tlie district are very varied, rang- 
ing from icons and toys to hcxits and baskeds, 
but they yield little beyond wliat is necc^ssary 
for domestic consumption Pop , 1912, 3,133,500 
C apital, Kursk. 

KUBSX. The capital of the Russian govera- 
ment of the same name, situated on tiic small 
river Knr and on the railwray line from Mos- 
cow to Kharkov, 280 miles south -southwest of 
the former towoi (Map* Russia, E 4) It is 
built largely of wood. It has a cathedral and 
two monasteries, that of the Annunciaticm con- 
taining a much venerated icon of the Virgin, an 
object of much pilgrimage, espi*cially on the first 
Friday after Whitsunday, when it is escorted 
to a neighboring monastery by thousands. A 
great fair is also held here each year Its edu- 
cational institutions comprise two Gymnasia, a 
seminary for teachers and for priests, and a 
school of geodesy. Tanneries, candle, soap, and 
tobacco factories, flour mills, distilleries, and a 
considerable trade in gram, hemp, cattle, and 
hides, furnish occupation to the larger part of 
the inhabitants of the town. Pop., 1912, 83,330 
Kursk was founded in the ninth century and was 
pillaged by the Tatars in 1240. 

KTJBTZ, kprts, Johann Heinbich (1809- 
90) A German theologian, bom at Montjoie 
in the goveramenial district of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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He studied at the universities of Halle and 
Bonn Frcnn 1860 to 1870 he was professor of 
Church history at the University of Dorpat. His 
works include* Lchrhtich der heiltgen Oeschichte 
(1843), Die chnsthche Reltgtonalehre (1844), 
Lehrhuch der Ktrchengeachwhte (1849), Der 
Brief an die Jlehracr erklart (1869). 

KTJBZ, hurts, Heinricu (1805-73). A Ger- 
man critic and historian of literature, bom in 
Pans and educated at Leipzig and Paris He 
studied Chinese under Abel B^musat and pub- 
lished many articles on Chinese literature, such 
as Buchdruckerei und Buchhandel in China 
(1828), (Jeher die neuere Poesic der Chinesen 
(1828), and M4moite aur V6tat politique et 
religieux de la Chine, '2S00 ana at ant notre ere 
(1830). He became a member of the Asiatic 
l^iety, editor of the Journal Aaiatique^ and a 
collaborator on tlie (‘hinese dictionary which 
had lH»en liegun by Basile The revolution of 
July, 1830, called him back to Geimany, and in 
Munich he bec'aiiie docent of Chinese and editor 
of the periodical Baycm*t Deputm trnlammcr 
At Augsliurg his management of Die Zeit brought 
about his imprisonment for two years, during 
which time he translated a Chinese epic under 
the title Dcm Blumenhlatt (publish^ 1836). 
Upon his iclease from prison 0^34) he went to 
8wut/eiland and lM*eame professor of German at 
Saint'Gall, and laler at Aarau, where he was 
libraiian also, and devoted himself to the study 
of German literature 11 is most important woik 
is the Crachtchte drr deutschen Litteratur (7th 
ed, 1876), \\hich treats the theme in the prag- 
matic manner and is valuable lHH.‘ausc of the 
abundant Inographieal material and the ludi- 
cioiis selections from the various authors. 
-\niong hia other woiks mention should be made 
of Uandhneh der poettarhm N alionalhttcratur 
(1840-43), Jiandhveh d<r dvutachen Proaa 
(1845-46), Ptr devtarhc Litteratur im Elsasa 
(1874), of his Deutathe Bihhothek (1862-68), 
in which he edited the Eaopus of Burkhard 
Waldia, the Flimpltciamache Schrtften by Grun- 
melshausen, Fisi hart's Dichtungen, and Wick- 
ram’s liollnagenhuchlein , and of the critical 
editions of Schiller (1867—68) and (Joethe 
(1868-70). 

KUBZ, Hermann (1813-73). A German 
poet, novelist, and tran^'lntoi. He was bom at 
Reutlingcn, Wiirttemberg, was educated in the 
theological seminary at Maiilbronn, and after- 
ward studied theology and philosophy at the 
University of Tubingen From 1843 to 1848 he 
edited an illustrated weekly at Karlsruhe, then, 
for a number of years, the Liberal Democratic 
organ Der Beohachter in Stuttgart, and in 1863 
was made librarian of the University of Tubin- 
gen. He wrote two interesting novels, Schtllcra 
Heimatfahre (2d , 3 vols , 1857, illust ed , 

19051 and Der Bonncnwirt (2d ed , 3 vols, 
1862) Of his many excellent translations, 
thosi’ of Ariosto’s Orlando furxoao (1840; new' 
ed., w'lth Dora’s illustrations, 1881) and of 
(rottfried von Stia8sburg*s Tristan und laolde, 
with an original conclusion of his own (1844; 
3d ed, 1877), are the most important His 
literary and historical essays include Zu Shake- 
apcarca Leben und Schaffen (1868) and den 
Tagen der Schmarh (leachichtahilder ana der 
M6lacazeit (1871), and, with Paul Heyse, he 
edited Deutacher Novell enachatz (1870-74) and 
Novellenachatz dea Aualandca (1872-74), two 
admirable collections of the best short stori^ 
m German and foreign literature. His collected 
VoL XIII —26 


works, edited Heyse, appeared in 10 volumes 
(1874-76); complete works, 12 volumes (1904). 
Consult I. Kurz, Hermann Kurz (Munich, 
1906), and article in the Allgememe deutsche 
Biographic, vol xvii (Leipzig, 1883) — ^His 
daughter Ibolde (1863- ), bom in Stutt- 

gart and later residejit in TTorence, also be- 
came a poet and story-teller of note Her writ- 
ings include* Florentiner Novcllen (1890) , Ital- 
leniache Erzahlungen (1895) , Von dazumal 
(1900), Die Stadt dea Lebena Sehilderungen 
aua der florentinischen Renaiaaante {IQ02) , Neue 
Oedichte (1905), Lehenafluten (1907), Die 
Kinder der Lilith (1908); Florentimache Erin- 
nerungen (1909) , Geneaung und under e Erzahl- 
ungen (1912). 

KITS. See Khonds 

KUSAN (kiM^aln) STOCK. A small linguis- 
tic group of tribes on the Coos River and Bay 
and mouth of the Coquille River, on the coast 
of Oregon They call themselves Anasitch. 
Most of the survivors are located under govern- 
ment care on the Silctz Agency Various names 
have been given to them in the past Ka-us or 
Kwo-Kwoos, by Hale; Ko-wes, by Milhau, Cook- 
Koo-oose, by Lewis and CTark, Ka-us, by La- 
tham Vniile Gatschet mentions the following 
tribes or villages Anasitch or Ilau-nav-sitch, 
Meliikitz, and Miilluk or Lowei Coquille, Dorsey 
divides them into the following \i11agtMi. Mul- 
luks, mouth of the Coquille River. Xai^umi or 
Masiimi, south of the Coquille River, Melukitz, 
north of Coos Bay; and Anasitch, or Haunay- 
sitch, south of Coos Bay. The chief interest in 
the Kusan peoples is concerning their origin. 
Tliey are wedged in between the Athapascan and 
Yakonan tnbw and the Pacific Ocean, like many 
other fading stocks on this coast, and bear no 
known relationship with any other people. Con- 
sult. Indian Affatra Repot t (Washington, 1860) , 
Bancroft, Native Racea (New Yoik, 1874) ; 
Twelfth Report of the Buteau of American Eth- 
nologg (Washin^on, 1890) , Lewis, Tribes of 
the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washing- 
ton and Oregon (Lancaster, Pa, 1906). 

KTJSI, kti^sS, or COOSY. A northern tribu- 
tary of the Ganges, India, rising in the Hima- 
layas of Nopal and flowing at first soutii and 
then southeast through Nepal. At the confla- 
ence of the Arun it turns southward and, after 
entering Behar, joins the Ganges below Bhagal- 
pur. Its length is 325 miles, but it is unfit for 
navigation on account of its rapid couise and 
destructive floods. 

KHSKOKWIM (kusHcO-kwIm) BIVEB. A 
stream rising in the glacieis of the McKinley 
Range of mountains and flowing southwesterly 
into Bering Sea, the second largest river in 
Alaska, with drainage basin of nearly 50,000 
square miles (Map* Alaska, G 5) It is about 
700 miles in length and is navigable for steam- 
boats to the forks, 500 miles from the mouth 
The development of the Innoko mining district 
has greatly increased the importance of the 
Kuskokwim valley, which is now dotted with 
mining camps and trading establishments. TTie 
United States has subserved the interests of the 
natives bv the establishment of schools and by 
the introduction of reindeer The principal na- 
tive settlements are Akiak, government school; 
Rinak, school, 423 deer, Quinhagak, school, 621 
deer; and Bethel, school, and the largest number 
of reindeer in Alaska, the herds there and near 
aggregating 4714 head. The government rail- 
way system, lately authorized by Congress, will 
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brii^ the upper parts of the vall^ in railway 
communication with the south coast of Alaska. 

gXTSN ETSK. See Kuznetsk. 

KUSSEWITZKY, kus'^vit^skl, Seboei Alex- 
androvich (1874- ). A Russian musical 

conductor and contrabass virtuoso, bom at 
Vislini Volotchk. Having completed his educa- 
tion at the conservatory of the Moscow Phil- 
harmonic Society, he became a teacher there 
and a member of the Imperial Orchestra in 
1900. After a concert tour of Oermany in 1903 
he was pronounced the greatest contrabass vir- 
tuoso since Diagonetti (q.v.), and a second tour 
in 1906 was almost sensationally successful. 
But instead of continuing this career he returned 
to Russia and there organized a symphony or- 
chestra of 76 picked players, with which he gave 
every winter a series of concerts in Moscow and 
St Petersburg (Petrograd). Beginning with 
the summer of 1909, he instituted a regular an- 
nual concert tour along the Volga, doing real 
pioneer work. He composed a concerto for con- 
trabass and orchestra. 

E^XTSSMAITL, kys^moul, Adou?* (1822-1902). 
A derman physician, born at Graben and edu- 
cated at Heidclla'rg Tliere he was assistant for 
some tune and wrote the valuable work, Die 
Farbenerscheinunf/en tm (Jrunde des mensch- 
lichen Auges (1845). In 1857 he was made pro- 
fessor and d Hector of the clinic at Heidelberg, 
and aft.erward ho lield chairs in Erlangen ( 1859- 
63), Freihuig (1863-76), and Strassburg (1876- 
89). He then retired to Ileidelherg, where he 
was professor emeritus until his death. Kuss- 
maul devised much apparatus for use in inteinal 
therapeutics and in 1867 introduced the use of 
the stomacli pump In the realms of physiol- 
ogy, psychiatry, toxicology, and especially in- 
ternal medicine, he was an able and industiious 
investigator Among his more important publi- 
cations are: Unterhuchungen uher das iScelen- 
lehen des neugebofenen Menschen (3d ed., 1896) , 
XJeber den konsUtutumellen Metkunahsmus, etc, 
(1861): Zwanzig Bncfe uber Menschenpocken- 
und Kuhpockenimpfung (1870), Die Storungen 
der Bprache: Versuch etner Pathologte dcr 
Sprache (1877), which by many is considered 
his most remarkable work, and a translation of 
which may be found in Ziemmsen’s Cyclopccdta 
of Practical Medtctne (New York, 1887) ; and 
an interesting autobiography, Jugendertnnerun- 
gen eines alien A rstes ( 8th ed , 1909 ) . 

KtiBSETACHT, kvs^naot. A village in the 
Canton of Schwyz, Switzerland, situated on an 
arm of Lake Lucerne, at the foot of the Rigi, 
near the spot where William Tell is said to 
have shot Ussier ( Map : Switzerland, C 1 j . It 
has a statue of Tell, and near by are the ruins 
of an ancient castle which tradition calls Gess- 
ler’s. Pop., 1900, 3572, 1910, 3981. 

XftSSNEB-COUDEBT, k^s^nSr-kOo'd^r^, 
Amalia (7- ) . An American miniature 

painter. She was bom (Kttssner) in Terre 
Haute, Ind., and obtained her artistic training 
in New York City. In 1896 she went to Lon- 
don, where she soon achieved great success 
Among her sitteis were the Prince of Wales 
(Edward VII), the Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lady Warwick, and many other members of the 
nobility. She also spent ^me time in Russia, 
where slie executed miniatures of the Czar, 
Czarina, and other members of the royal family, 
and in 1899 she went to South Africa to paint 
the portrait of Cecil Rhodes. After her mar- 
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riage in 1900 to Capt. Charles D Coudert, of 
New York, she practiced miniature painting in 
th at c i ty. 

KU8TENDJE, lq^-st6n'je, or Constantza. 
A seaport of Rumania, situated on the Black 
Sea, a little over 30 miles from the mouth of the 
Danube (Map Balkan Peninsula, G 2) It has 
a number of chuichcs and mosques and is the 
scat of many foreign consular agents It is a 
place of great commercial importance as the 
maritime terminal of the Rumanian railway 
system and, since the completion of the harbor 
improvements begun in 1896, is one of the chief 
commercial centres of the Kingdom Pop , 1899, 
12,725, 1912, 26,628. Kustendjc is the ancient 
Tomi, Ovid’s place of exile; rc*ehri8tened Con- 
stantiana in honor of the sister of Constantino 
the Great in the fourth century a.d At Ku- 
stendje terminates Trajan’s Wall, a remnant of 
the old Roman fortifications. 

EttSTENIiAND, kv'stcn-lilnt. Coast Dis- 
tricts, or Littobale. A name applied to the 
Austrian crownlands of Istiia and Gdrz and 
Gradisca, and tlie city of Triest, with its ter- 
ritory (Map: Austria, C 4). These crownlands 
have their own diets, but there is a common 
superior admmistiation at Triest, represented 
by a governor and judicial and financial depart- 
ments Area, 3077 square miles. Pop., 1900, 
756,546; 1910, 894,457. 

KttSTNEB, kvst^ner, Karl Theodor von 
(1784-1864). A German theatrical manager, 
born at Leipzig. He studied law there and later 
at Gdttingim and from 1817 to 1828 was man- 
ager of the Stadttheater (Leipzig). As director, 
subsequently, of the Court Theatre in Munich 
(18J3-42), and as intendant general of the 
loyal theatres in Berlin (1842-51), his artistic 
qualities and superior business ability proved of 
great value in bi inging about important reforms 
in the technical and economic conditions of 
theatrical matters. Dramatic authors are in- 
debted to him for the initiation, conjointly with 
Holbein, in 1845, of royalties. Ilis I xerund- 
dretsstg Jahre metner Theater Icitung (1853) is 
a valuable contiibution to the history of the 
theatre Xing Louis I of Bavaria made him 
Privy Councilor and conferred nobility upon him 
in 1837. 

X'd’STBIN, kys-tren', or CtfSTBIN. A town 
of the Province of Brandenburg, IVussia, and a 
fortress of the first rank, situaW at the conflu- 
ence of the Oder and Warthe, 62 miles east of 
Berlin (Map: Prussia, F 2). It consists of the 
main town within the fortifications, lietwcen 
the two rivers, one suburb on the left bank 
of the Oder and the other on the right bank of 
the Warthe. It has a handsome town hall and 
the church of St. Mary, with tombs of Margrave 
Johann and his wife Katharma. There are ma- 
chine works and manufactories of copper and 
brass ware, fire-extinguishing apparatus, pianos, 
roofing paper, vdiicles, furniture, cigars, lumlier, 
creosote^ block, bricks, malt, and potato meal. 
Pop., 1900, 16,473; 1910, 17,600. Frederick the 
Great was detained a prisoner here by his 
father. In 1806 Kiistrin was surrendered with- 
out a blow to the French, who retained it until 

1814. 

KITTAIA, k55-tP&, or KUTAHIA. A town 
of Asiatic Turkey, situated in the Vilayet of 
Brusa, about 70 miles southeast of the town of 
Brusa (Map: Turkey in Asia, B 2). It is poorly 
built, but has a large number of mosques and 
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several Christian churches. The chief products 
are agricultural, the once extensive pottery in- 
dustry being almost extinct In the vicinity 
are obtained considerable quantities of meer- 
schaum. The tiade is considerably facilitated by 
the railway lines connecting Kutaia with Angora 
and Constantinople Pop (est ), about 25,000, 
consisting of Mohammedans, Greeks, and Ar- 
menians. Kutaia IS noted for the treaty of 
peace concluded here between Egypt and Turkey 
on May 4, 18.33. 

KUTAIS, koo-tTs'. A government in the 
nortli western part of Transcaucasia, Russia, 
with an area of 8145 srjuare miles (Map. Rus- 
sia, F 6). Tlie surface is extremely mountain- 
ous, and agriculiural land is scarce. The region 
18 waterc*d chiefly by the Rion and its tributaries, 
it has a warm climate, the annual temperature 
averaging 58° Kutais is known as one of the 
woild’s souries of manganese; it has also de- 
posits of lead, copper, and coal Corn, wine, and 
tobacco constitute the chief agricultural prod- 
ucts Stock raising is of great importance, 
while manufacturing industries are piactically 
unknown, although a little silk is produced 
Owing to its great fertility, this government ib 
the most densely popiilatisl in Transcaucasia, 
having in P)12 a population of 1,025,300 Most 
of the inhabitants belong to various tribes of 
tile Caucasus, the Russians constituting only 
alxiut 1 pci cent of the total In icligion the 
population IS about 80 per cent Greek Orthodox 
and the lemainder chiefly Mohammedan Cap- 
ital, Kutais (q V ) 

KUTAIS. The capital of the government of 
the same name, in Tianscaiicasia, Russia, situ- 
ated on the Rion, 115 miles west-northwest of 
Tiflis, wnth which it is connected bv rail (Map 
Russia, F 0) It has two Gymnasia and a semi- 
nar\ foi teaehcis. Its ruined eleventh-century 
cathedial is the finest piece of Georgian archi- 
tecture know’ll. Hats and silk are the* chief 
m.inufactiircs Pop, 1011, 57,«3fll, including a 
number of Armenians and Jews, wdio are mostly 
engaged in trade Kutais is one of the oldest 
towns of the Caucasus and is identified with the 
Kotatisioii of PiocopiuH It became Russian in 
1810 In the Mcinitv are the nuns of several 
ancient fortiessc's 

KUTENAI, koiT'te-na (properly, KutonAqa). 
A small grouji or confcHlcracv of tribes consti- 
tuting a distinct stock (Kituiiahan) , formerly 
occupying the narrow valhws along Kootcmai 
River and the Arrow Lakes, on both sides of the 
Biitish Columbia-Montana boundary, and now 
chiefly gathered upon reservations in the same 
region There is evidence that they formeily 
lived in the eastern plains and were driven into 
the mountains by the Blackfeet Their extension 
soutlnvard into Montana dates from their peace 
with the Flat heads, alxmt 100 years ago Since 
then the two tribes have liecm friends and were 
formerly accustomcMi to moke |oint expeditions 
annually to the headwaters of the Missouri, for 
the purpose of hunting the buffalo Tliev lived 
in tepees From their earliest acquaintance 
with the whites they were noted for their hon- 
esty and good qualities No special study of 
thcbe Indians has been published The> number 
in all about 1000, of whom 538 reside in western 
Montana and Idaho, the others in ad]acent parts 
of Canada (Vmsult A F. Chamberlain, “Re- 
port of the Kootenay Indians of South Eastern 
British Columbia,” in Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 


(Ijondon, 1892), and John Maclean, Canadian 
Savage Folk (Toronto, 1806). 

KUTHA KANGIB. See IIiMAiJkYA 

KUTTE NBEBG, k^t^tcn-b^rK. A mining 
town of Bohemia, 45 miles east-southeast m 
Prague (Map. Austria, D 2). Of its churches, 
the most notable is the uncompleted Gothic 
church of St Barbara, dating from the end of 
the fourtenmth century. The old Walscher Hof 
was for a time the residence of the Bohemian 
kings In its mint the first Silhergrosehen was 
coined in 1300 There arc also an old town hall, 
bai racks, an Ursuline convent, an artisans’ and 
agricultural school, and manufactures of sugar, 
spirits, beer, vinegar, machinerv, organs, and 
te xtiles l*op, 1900, 14,799, 1910, 15,542. 

KUTUSOV, koo-too'sdf, Mikhail Llabiono- 

VJTCH GOI ENISIIICHEV, PRINCE OF SMOLENSK 
(1745-1813). A Russian field marshal, born m 
St Petersburg. He entered the army when 
young and rose rapidly. He took part in the 
campaign against Poland (1764-69), fought the 
Turks in 1770, again in 1771-72, served under 
Ruvarov in 1789 and 1790, and was made succes- 
sively Ambassador at Constantinople, Governor 
of Finland, and Governor of Rt Petersburg 
(1801) He was appointed in 1805 to the com- 
mand of the First Army CJorps against the 
Flench In November of that yeai he was vic- 
torious o\er Marshal Mortier at Duinstein He 
was in command of the allied army under the 
Em|ieror Alexander at Austerlitz (Dec 2, 1805) 
After the defeat at Austerlitz he was appointed 
niilitniy governor of Kiev. In 1811-12 he com- 
manded the Russian aimy in the war against 
the Turks and succeeded Barclay de Tolly m 

1812 as commandei in chief of the army against 
the French, lost the battle of Borodino (q.v), 
but gained a great \ictory over Davout and Ney 
at Rmolensk He can led on the campaign to its 
successful termination, but his strength was 
exhausted, and he died at Bun/lau, April 28, 

1813 In Moscow and Rt Peteisbuig monu- 
ments w€*re eretted in his memory, (’onsult 
Friediich Von Bucholtz, “Der Feldmarschal, 
Furst Kutusow Smolenskoi,” in Oeschuhte der 
ettropatschcH Staateii, vol ii (Berlin, 1814), and 
J n Rchnitzler, Lfl Russie cn 1812 Rostopirhine 
et Koutouwf (Pans, 1863) 

KttrZING, ku'tsTng, Friedrich Traulott 
(1807-93) A Geiman botanist, born at Ritte- 
burg in Thuringia He studied natural history 
at Halle and traveled m southern Europe, es- 
pecially studying the floia of the Adriatie coast, 
and from 1838 to 1883 he taught natural science 
at Nordhausen In his Oiundzug'r der philo- 
sophtschen Botanik (1851-62) there are conclu- 
sions as to the origin of spcH;ies similar to the 
ideas later ndvanc^ by Darwin. Besides the 
above, he published several other works of con- 
siderable importance. 

KUTZTOWN, k^ts^toun. A borough in Berks 
Co , Pa , 18 miles west-southwest of Allentowm, 
on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad (Map* 
Pennsylvania, K 6). The Keystone State Normal 
School 18 here, and there is a public park The 
borough has a large foundry, marble and gran- 
ite wwks, knitting mills, and manufactures 
flour, shoes, hosiery, silk goods, shirts, etc. The 
borough owns the electric plant Pop , 1900, 
13 28; 19 10, 2360. 

KUVEBA. See Kubera 

XUXHAVEN, kyks-h&^fen. A seaport of 
G erma ny See Cuxhaven 

XUYPEB, koPpSr, Abraham (1887-1920). 
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A Dutch Btateaman and theologian, born in 
Maassluia and educated at Leyden His father 
was a pastor of the Reformed chuich, the son 
received a dilTicult country charge at Beest in 
1863 and five years afterward went to Utrecht, 
where he began his struggle for the inde|iend- 
ence of the Reformed church In 1870 he 
liecame pastor, in Amsterdam, of the largest 
congregation in Holland There lie grew more 
and more engiosscd in politics He undertook 
to edit Dc iitandaard in 1872, and in this con- 
bcriative secailar journal, as well as in his 
religious oigan, the Ticrout, opposwl modernism, 
which he conmdcrcHl an enemy of Christianity, 
or, in his own phiase, of Calvinism Thus he 
became the logical political successor of Grocn 
van Prinsterer and was cdi*ctcd to Parliament in 
1874, but was forced to resign soon afterward 
Ills political purposes wore skidchod in Onn Pro- 
gram (1879) In 1880 he established the Free 
Univi'rsity of Amsti‘rdani and in 1880 definitely 
broke with the national church and formed the 
Free Reformed church. He returned to Parlia- 
ment in 1897, earned through the great Con- 
servative and Clerical alliance betw'cen Calvinist 
and Catholic partu's, and m 1901, as leadcT of 
this fusion, formed a cabinet in which he took 
the portfcdio of the Interior. Owing to his re- 
actionary policy in the matter of public c'duca- 
tion. Ins partv was defeat chI at the polls in 
June, lOO.*!, and he resigniMl in the following 
month At various timers thei ('after he was in 
Parliament and in 1907 was Minister of Stale 
He served as jiresident of the Netherland C'oun- 
cil for Internationali-.m in 1011 Kuyper lec- 
tured in the United States at 20 places, his 
Stone lectures at Piinccton (1898) on Calvinism 
bc'ing publi she'd the nc'xt yc'ar He rc'ceived 
various goveiiiinent decorations, and honorary 
degiees from several uiiiv’cisities His JJnegrio- 
p(Fdta of Savred Theology {Enrgrlopaedte der 
heihye yodgrleetdlirid, 1898 2d ed , 1908-10) 
and hiH Woil of the Holy Hpnit (1900) were 
translatc'd into Englisli by H DeVries In 
Church history his important work is an edition 
(published in 1866) of the Polish reformer John 
A Lasco Among Kuvper’s other writings are: 
In Jesus ontslapcn (2d ed , 190(i) ; Om de Oude 
Wereldzee (1907-08); Parlementaire redevoer- 
ingen (1908-10); Practijk der godzahgheid 
(1910) 

KXJYUHJIK. Sec* KoYtT^aiK 

KUZNETSK, kodz-ny6tsk', or KUSNETSK. 
The capital of a district of the same name in 
the Government of Saratov, Russia, situated on 
tlie river Truyev, over 280 miles north-northeast 
of Saratov (Map* Russia, G 4). It produces 
leather, rope, and tallow, and carries on some 
trade in grain Pop., 1912, 22,605 There is a 
small town of the same name in the Government 
of Tomsk, West Siberia 

KVICALA, kv^cha^la, Jan (1834-1908) A 
Bohemian classical scholar and politician He 
was born at Miinchengratz in Bohemia, studied 
at Prague and at Bonn, and in 1859 was made 
professor of classical literature at Prague His 
philological writings include* Czech translations 
of Herodotus and Sallust. Beiiraqc zur Krxtxk 
und Erhlarung des Sophokles ^ 1864-69); Ver- 
gilstudien (1878) , Studien zu Euripides (1879) , 
Weuc Betirage zur Erklaruny der Alneis (1881). 
In 1881, as a member of the Bohc'mian Dic»t, he 
introduced the so-called Lex Kmf'ala, a bill pro- 
viebng for separate schools for Gc'rman and 
Czech children, and was prominemt in the agita- 


tion which resulted in the division of the Uni- 
versity of Prague into a German and a Bohemian 
university 

KWAKIUTIi, kwfi-k€-o5tP (incorrectly, 
Kwawtcewltii and Quacxilth) A group or 
confederacy of tribes of strongly differentiated 
Wakashan stock (qv ), living in intimate asso- 
ciation with the closely cognate Hailtzuk on 
both sides of Queen Charlotte Island, at the 
upper end of Vancouver Island, and on the op- 
posite shore of British Oilumbia Among more 
than 20 subtribcs the best known are the Kwa- 
kiutl proper, near Fort Rupert, Nimkish, Kos- 
kimo, Mamahlikulla, Tsawatienuk, and Tanaktut 
They are distinguished for devotion to the 
custom of potlatch (q.v ), which is by some be- 
lic'ved to have origmatc'cl with them, and for 
their peculiar social organization, according to 
which the whole active government is under the 
control of scH*ret societies Tliey have the gen- 
tile or clan system, but with the descent in the 
male line Tliere aie three social ranks — ^the 
hercMlitary chiefs, the middle estate or burgesses, 
and the third, who are chiefly slaves and their 
dc'seendants Tlie middle class is made up of 
the members of the secret societies, and the 
greater the number of such societicjs to which a 
man lielongs the greater is his standing and in- 
fluence The third or lowrest class consists of 
those who are not members of any secret society, 
and w*ho aie in consequence shut out from any 
])ait in councils or other State affairs. The can- 
didate for initiation must submit to sev’cre vigil, 
fasting, and torture, and distribute numerous 
pi c'sc'nts to each one taking part in the ceremony. 
9 he greatest of all is the hamatsa^ or cannibal 
society, to wdiich no one can be admitted until 
he has bet*n a member of a lower society for 
eight years Women may become mc»mbers and 
hav^e also their own societies 

Having an unlimited food supply of fish, veni- 
son, seal meat, and bc'ines, anti being comfort- 
ably housed after the manner of the Northwest 
coast tribe's geneiallv, and moreovei rc'garded 
by all their neighbors as the guardians of the 
ancient priestlv ritc's, the Kwakiutl are stronglv 
conseivative and opposed to all the methods and 
religion of the white* man, although they are 
very law-abiding (^onsult Franz Boas, “Social 
Oiganization and Secret Societic's of the Kw*a- 
kiutl Indians,” in Fmtrd States \ational Mu- 
seum, Annual Report (Washington, 189.5), and 
“The Kwakiutl,” in \meiuan Museum of Nat- 
ural Ihstoiy, Memoirs, vol viii (New York, 
1909) 

KWANOCHOWFU, kwdng'chcVfoT/. The na- 
tive name of the Chinese city called by foreign- 
ers Canton ( q v ) . 

KWANGSI, kw'ftng'sc"'' (Chin, broad west) 
An inland province of south China, lying to the 
west of Kwangiung It is bounded on the south 
by a portion cif Kwangtung and the northeast 
part of Tongking, on the west by Yunnan, and 
on the north by Kw^eichow and Hunan (Map 
China, J 7). Its southerly parts are travers^ 
by branches and spurs of the Nan-shan Range, 
an offshoot of the great mountain masses of 
Tibet, which stretches through Kwangtung to 
the coast range of Fukien It is the least 
populous and the poorest proyince of China It 
is watered chiefly by the Si-kiang, or West 
River, which has numerous tributaries, some of 
them of considerable length. This river rises in 
Yunnan, and after a course of 1000 miles de- 
bouches into the China Sea below Canton All 
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the activity and the principal centres of popula- 
tion are in the east and southeast Besides 
grain it produces for export cassia, cassia oil, 
and medicines It has almost n world monopoly 
of aniseed The province is rich in minerals, but 
tlicse are undevelopwl The mountains to the 
northeast also furnish some timber Its great- 
est trading centre is Wuchow (pop, (55,000), 
on the Si-kiang, near the border of Kwaii^ung, 
and 200 miles above Canton Tins is an open 
port and has a Chinese maritime customs sta- 
tion. It has considerabh* steamer tiatlic Nan- 
ning, a city of 100,000 inhabitants, 'was volun- 
tarily opened by China in 1907. Anothei open 
port IS Lungchow, on the Tongkiiig frontiei. The 
capital IS Kweilinfu (qV ) Area, 77,200 square 
miles, pop., 5,425,000, including many IJakkas 
(qv), but exclusive of manA>^ meiiiliers of ab- 
oiiginal tribes called Miaotse, who still maintain 
a sort of indejiendcmee in the mountains A 
number of thc'se Miaotse are jiartly civilizi'd and 
live in (oiiimunities bv themselves under go\ em- 
inent siipeiMsioii Tlie jieojde of Kwangsi ate. 
among the most turbulent in C'hma The great 
laiping rebellion Ix'gan in this pio\inct‘, and 
then* w^as another sc*rious rebellion m 1902-0) 
KWANG-St}*, kwang'soo', or KUANTG-HSU 
(brilliant succession) (1872-190S) The rtdgii 
title of Tsai T'leii, the ninth and second-last 
Mamhu Empeior of China lie w'as the son of 
Ch’un I-hwan (commonly known as Prince 
Ch’un), the se\c*nth son of the Emperor who 
reigncHl as Tao-kwang and who died in 1850 
Kwang-su was bom in 1872 and was selc*c*ted as 
Empc*ror by the Empi(>ss Dowager T/u-hsi in 
1875, at the death of her son, the childless Em- 
peror lung-ehih During his mmoiity the Em- 
press Dowager was Kegent, which slie contmuc*d 
to be until 1889, when she voluntarily handed 
over the leins of government to Kwang-su. 
Kwang-su w'as throughout his life dominatecl by 
and 111 fear of the masteiful T/u-hsi, except foi 
the brief era of lefoim in 1898 lie w’as frail in 
health, lather timid, and extremely j^outhful- 
looking, even in middle age Although ambi- 
tious for the w'clfaie of China, his rengn w^as a 
senes of national humiliations Chief among 
thc‘se W'as the w'ar with Japan o\er Korea China 
W’as overwhelmingly defeated on land and sea 
and W'as foictni to acknowledge the independence 
of Korea, besides ceding the Liaotung peninsula 
(later retroceded by tlapaii through the interven- 
•tion of Russia, France, and (Jen many in China*8 
behalf), the Pescadorc*s, Formosa, .ind to pay an 
]ndc*mnity of 200,000,000 Liels As the weak- 
ness of China was thus revealed to the world, 
Oc‘rmaiiy sci/ckI Kiaochow (Tsingtau), bcH'ause 
of the murder of two priests, and leascni it for 
99 years Russia followed by demanding and 
receiving Port .Arthur and Dalny, England Wei- 
haiwei and the Hongkong Extension, and France 
Kwangchow' Wan The Emperor w'as much af- 
fected by these disasters and saw that radical 
reforms w<*ie necessary to save (lima Tie had 
read a numlier of foreign books, including the 
Biblex and was determined to model (^hina on 
Western civilization ’’I'o aid him in this work, 
he appointed K’ang Yu-wei, a modem Chinese 
scholar and reformer, as his chief adviser Un- 
fortunately the reforms attempted were too 
sweeping and violent The chief opposition 
came from the Manchus, who called upon the 
Empress Dowager to resume control, which she 
had raUnquished in 1889 A plot of the Kmpc*ror 
to s^aeand imprison Tzu-hsi failed, and the 


result was the cemp d'6tat of 1898 A violent 
reaction set in; reformers were beheaded or 
banished, and Kwang-su was practically deposed 
In a decrcK* he was foicc*d to appoint the Em- 
press Dowager as coadminisliatnr, and with that 
ac*t his reign w’as virtually ended The forces of 
lew lion continued until 1899-1900, w'hen the 
Boxer rebellion proved to the Empress Dow’ager 
that the old system was no longer possible. The 
result was many lefoims, such as Kwang-su had 
tric‘d to establish and faihsl, and which were 
now' m>ct*ssaiy in the effort to save the Maiichu 
monarchy. Tzu-hsi continued in power until lieu 
death (Nov. 15, 1908), a day after the demise 
of Kwang-su His successor w'as Hsuan-tsung, 
a child tlircH* years old, and the last Manchu 
Emperor of China He abdicated, Feb 12, 1912, 
in favor of the Republic 

KWANGTTTNG, kwang'tyng' (Chin , broad 
oast). Uhe most southerly of the six maritime 
piovinces of China jiropei, boundetl on the south- 
east and south bv the China Sea, on the west by 
Kwangsi, and on the north liy Hunan, Kiangsi, 
and Fukien (Map* China, K 7) Aliout tw'o- 
thiids of its area of 79,456 square miles arc cov- 
oied by moderately high mountains, the chief 
ridges of which — known as the Nan-ling and 
!Mi‘iling — (»xtend along the northern boundary, 
fotmiiig the watershed between the rivers Siang 
and Kan, wdnch flow' north to the Yang-tsc‘ and 
the Noith and East rivers, which have their 
oiigin in Kiaiigsi and flow south, the former 
joining the West River from Yunnan and 
Kwangsi at the toivn of Samshui (Three Rivers) 
to foini the Chu-kiang, or Pearl River, on which 
Canton is situated, and the latter flowing into 
the (’hii, a little lower down Samshui stands 
at the apex of a great delta, w'hich is intersei’ted 
by iiumeious navigable branches and cret»ks of 
the West and Chu rivers and forms the richest 
and most fertile jiart of the province The othci 
important river of the province is the Han, which 
uses in the mountains back of Fukien and falls 
into the sea neai Swatow ( q v ) The coast line 
is much bioken, and islands are numerous llie 
largest of these is Hainan (qv ) Another of 
importam*e is Hongkong (qv ) There are two 
prominent peninsulas that on the south, sepa- 
rateil from Hainan bv only a few miles, is called 
Leichow' and forms a department of the same 
name, that on the southeast forms the Depart- 
ment of Kowlung (or Kowloon), 376 square 
miles of w'hich were leased to Great Britain in 
1898 for 99 years, and are known as the Kowloon 
Exttmsion 

The jirovince is rich geologically Coal is 
found in three different sections As now mined, 
it 18 of poor quality, but is much used by the 
natives, especially in the iron and steel works 
of Fatshan (qv) Iron ore is found in 20 
places, and silver mines were woiked at one 
time The chief commercial products are silk 
and silk fabrics, which represent about 60 per 
cent of the foreign exports; tea, cassia and 
cassia buds, matting, 75 per cent of the annual 
output being exported to New York; firecrack- 
ers, palm-leaf fans, chinaware, and pottery, that 
of Shekwan being the beat. Ginger is widely 
grown, both on the hillsides and in fields, and a 
great “prcaeri ing” industry is carried on at Can- 
ton, with large exports Other noted preserves 
arc chowchow (bamboo shoots), pineapple, and 
kumquat. Other products are sugar, tol^cco, 
galangal, turmeric, betel nuts, coconuts, agar- 
agar, and fragrant woods from Leichow and 
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Hainan, Chinaroot and staraniseed, and various 
oils. Groat quantities of rice are grown, but not 
enough for the population, and some half-million 
tons are imported annually. 

The open ports of the province are Canton, 
Swatow, Samshui, Pakhoi, Kongmoon, and 
Kiungchow The ceded territories are Hong- 
kong and Macao. The leased territories are 
KwangchowWan and Kowloon Extension There 
are two Chinese customs stations, at Kowloon 
City and at I^ppa, for the control of the junk 
trade Kwangchow Wan, opposite Hainan, was 
leased to France for 99 years in 1898 and de- 
clared a free port in 1902. Macao (qv ), some 
miles below Canton, has been a Portuguese 
possession since the Treaty of 1887 The Can- 
ton-Hankow Railway line, when completed, will 
pass thiough the provinces of Kwangtung, Hu- 
nan, and Hupeh, a distance of 730 miles The 
capital of the province is Kwangchowfu, better 
known as Canton. Kwangtung early became 
known to Europeans. The Arab voyagers came 
as early as the tenth century, the Portuguese 
first arrived in 1517, and a British fleet of mer- 
chantmen sailed into the Canton River in 1657. 
In 1684 was established the factory of the East 
India Company The population is about 32,- 
000,000, which includes about 3,000,000 Hakkas 
(q.v.) and a great many aborigines. The people 
are industrious and capable and pursue innumer- 
able handicraft industries For population and 
facts about important cities in the province, see 
separate titles 

KWANTO, kwiin^ti/ (Sinico- Japanese, bar- 
rier east). A name loosely applii*d to that por- 
tion of the main island of Japan which lies east 
of the Hakone Mountains, referring more par- 
ticularly to the Hasshu, or Eight Provinces, 
which were assigned by Hideyoshi to lyeyasfi. 
At the end of the seventh century the “barrier** 
lay faither west, in the vicinity of Kyoto, and 
in those days the Kwanto meant the whole re- 
gion lying to the east of that 

KWANTXJNG-, kwJn'tvng' (Chin., barrier 
east) A name loosclj' applied that part of 
China which lies east of the “bariier,” meaning 
more particularly the barrier of Sbanhaikwan, 
where the great wall juts into the sea, but prob- 
ably also to the barrier which is suppos^ to 
divide Mongolia from Manchuria, and is com- 
monly laid down on maps as “palisades,** though 
no palisades exist. In this sense it would in- 
clude the two provinces of Kirm and Shing-king. 

KWAN-YIN, kwEn'yen' (Chin, sound-re-* 
garding, i c , prayer-hearing, a translation of 
Skt avaloLiteivara, down-gazing lord, pitying 
lord, misread avalok%tasvaray down-gazing sound, 
sound-regarding). A mythical Bo^isattva, or 
Buddha elect, who is worshiped in Sikkim, 
Nepal, and Tibet under the name Avalokita, or 
Avalokiteshvara , in China under the name of 
Kwan-yin, or Kwan-shih-yin, and in Japan as 
Kwan-non, or Kwan-se-on In the first-men- 
tioned group of countries this deity is invested 
exclusively with male attributes, but in China 
and Japan with female attributes — a change of 
sex which seems to date, in China at least, from 
the twelfth century and has never been satisfac- 
torily accounted for. The Grand Lama of Tibet 
is a living incarnation of Avalokita, the patron 
deity of the country and the protector of the 
faithful. One of his many names is Maha- 
Kanina (the great pitier). In China and Japan 
Kwan-yin ( Kwan-non ) is known as the Gkiddess 
of Men^. Her worship is very popular. One of 


her names is Pa-nan-kwan-yin, or the compas- 
sionate goddess who succors those who are ex- 
posed to the eight kinds of suffering. As the 
Sung-tse Kwon-yin, slie is the Giver of Sons and 
hence is much worshiped by childless married 
women Sometimes she is represented with 3 
or 8 or 11 faces, or with 1000 ^es and 1000 
arms; the faces and eyes indicating her omnis- 
cience and the aims her omnipotence In China 
the island of Pu-to, near Chusan, is specially 
dedicated to Kwan-yin, and, as it dates from the 
year 915, many images with male attributes are 
found there Thousands of monks and other 
worshipers from all parts of China, as well as 
from Tibet and Mongolia, visit the place annu- 
ally. The worship of Kwan-yin is peculiar to 
that development of Buddhism which is called 
Mahayana, or the Great Conveyance See Ma- 
HAYANA 

Consult ‘ Eitel, Handbook for the Student of 
Chinese Buddhism (Hongkong, 1870) ; Edkins, 
Chinese Buddhism (London, 1880) ; Ll^d, '*The 
Development of Japanese Buddhism,’* in Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, vol xx 
(Yokohama, 1894) , Waddell, The Buddhism of 
Tibet (London, 1895) , W E. Gnffis, The Re- 
It gums o f Japan (New York, 1895) 

Ji. W EI CHOW, kwfi'chou'. Chin. pron. -cho', 
or KUEICHOTJ (Chin., honorable land). “The 
Switzerland of China,** an inland province, 
bounded on the southwest by Yunnan, on the 
northwest and north by S/echwan, on the east 
by Hunan, and on the south by Kwangsi Area 
67,000 square miles (Map China, J 6). About 
seven-tenths of tlie province is mountainous, 
with some fine grassy plains of no great extent. 
The population is sparse, about 168 to the square 
mile; cultivation is cairied on only in the 
neighborhood of towns and villages The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, and rice Coal, iron, 
copper, silver, quicksilver, and antimony exist 
in great quantity Coal is worked extensively 
for domestic use. Opium production is still con- 
siderable, but IS gradually being reduced on 
account of tbe national prohibition, and its 
elimination is only a question of time Wood 
oil, fibre paper, “rice paper,** and wdiite wax and 
gallnuts are the chief exportable products. Tlie 
province supplies several considerable tributaries 
to the Si-Kiang, which flows through Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung. On the whole communications 
are difficult. The Wu-kiang rises north of the 
capital, and, after a course of 500 miles north- 
east and north, flows into the Yang-tse at Fu- 
chow. Owing to its rapids, it docs not become 
navigable until it approaches Szechwan, 100 
miles from its mouth, where it is known as the 
Kung-tan River. The Yuen, which flows east and 
northeast into the Tung-ting Lake, in Hunan, 
waters the southeastern part of the province. 
Its upper courses are obstructed by numerous 
rapids, but it is navigable from its mouth to 
within 130 miles of the capital, Kweiyang (q.v.) 
Under the old regime Kweichow formed with 
Yunan tbe governor-generalship of Yun-Kwei. 
The population numbers 9,265,000, according 
to the Chinese governmental census of 1910, 
publi^ed in the government Gazette of Feb 
27, 1911. There are many immigrants from the 
neighboring provinces. Kweichow has no treaty 
ports, and its exports go by way of Hunan and 
Kiangsi. The province has not. yet recovered 
from the devastation caused by the war which 
existed in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury between the Chinese and the Miaotse, who 
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still inhabit the mountains and maintain a sort 
of indepe ndence 

KWEUiINFD’, kwu'lfin'foo' (Chin., cassia 
forest city) The capital of the Chinese Prov- 
ince of Kwangsi (qv.)> It is a walled city, 
somewhat decayed, situated on the navigable 
river Kwei (Map: Ghma, K 0), about 250 miles 
northwest of Canton, with which it has river 
co mmun ication 

XWEIYANGFXT, kwa'yftng'foo'. The capi- 
tal of the Chinese Province of Kweichow. It 
is finely situated in a plain, full of trees and 
encircled by lulls, near the centre of the prov- 
ince, and 18 surrounded by walls of whitf^ mar- 
ble and contains monuments of the same mate- 
rial and many handsfime memorial arches erected 
to the memory of womq^ (Map China. J 6). 
It is the smallest of all the provincial cap- 
itals of China, its walls having a circuit of 
only 2 miles Its streets arc fairly wide, its 
shops large and prosperous-looking, and its in- 
habitants civil Their foreign goods are received 
through the Tung-ting Lake and the Yuen River. 
Its fuel supply is derived from the coal mines 
10 miles west of the city. The hills in the 
neighborhood are covered with vegetation, and 
most of them have beautiful temples on the 
su mmi ts. 

KYANIZING, ki^an-lz'lng An efficacious 
method of pr(»serving timber from dry rot (qv ) 
by injecting into the pores of the wood a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, it was invented by 
John H. Kyan, who was horn in Dublin, Kov 
27 , 1774 , and died in 1850 

XYD, kid, Thomas (c 1657-C.1595) An Eng- 
lish dramatist, son of a London scrivener, bom 
about 1557. He attended the Merchant Tailors’ 
School and acquired some knowledge of J^atin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. lie di<*d about 
1505 Ills two plaj's, haMug as hero Jeronimo 
(or Ilieronimo), H^rshal of Spain, were im- 
menselv popular They are known as The First 
Part of Jeronimo ( printed, 1605 ) and The Span- 
ish Tragedy (printed, 1594) Ui>on the authen- 
ticity of these plays, or at least upon tliat of 
the first of them, some doubt has been cast. 
They were both performed piohahly as early as 
1588 They were fri^quently quoted and abused 
by later dramatists, and to the si^ond play 
Shakespeare seems to have been indebted for 
some of the machinery of Hamlet Kyd wTote 
other tragedies and may have been the author 
of a lost Hamlet Consult his Wwks, ed by 
Boas (Oxford, 1900) , Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature, vol 11 (London, 1881), 
Sarrazin, Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis (Berlin, 
18 82). 

KYI , kyi See Khast 

XYXIN. SiHj K’i-lin. 

XYLLMANN, kIl'mAn, Waltheb (1837- 
). A Cerinan architect, horn at Weyer-bei- 
Wald, Rhenish Prussia. He studied at the 
Academy of Architecture in Berlin and was a 
commissioner at the Pans exhibition in 1807. 
He formed a partnership with Adolf Heyden 
about 1808 and with him designed numerous 
public and private building in Berlin and 
vicinity, among them the Kaisergalerie (one of 
the handsomest arcades in Europe) , the Johannis- 
kirche in Diisseldorf, the post offices in Breslau 
and Rostock, and the buildings of the German 
Empire at the Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

KY'LOE cattle. See Htohl anp Cattle. 

KYLPONT, kll-pOnt', or KYNPONT, kln- 
p0nt^ Robkbt See Pont, Robebt 


XYHBY, klmM, or CYlOtY. See Wales, 
H istor y. 

KYOTO, or KIOTO, k^(/t0 (Chin., capital) , 
also called Miako, Mitako, Saikto One of 
the three fu cities of Japan and the capital of 
the country from the year 794 until 1868, when 
the shc^nate was abolished and the Mikado 
and his court removed to Yeddo (Tol^o) (Map. 
Japan, D 6). 

The city stands on the island of Hondo, in 
lat. 35" N. and long 135" 30' E , in a fertile 
plain, bordered on throe sides by moderately 
high mountains, near the centre of the Province 
of Yamashiro. It is 47 miles by rail from Kobe 
via Osaka on the coast and 329 from Tokyo, 
and 18 also connected by rail with Tsuniga on 
the Sea of Japan on the north and westward 
302 miles with Shimonoseki (qv), where the 
island of Hondo approaclics Kiushu. The city, 
which is unwalled, is traversed from north to 
south by the Kamogawa, which divides it into 
two unequal parts. The larger and more im- 
portant part lies along the right bank of the 
river, the wide shingly bed of which is nearly 
dry except in the rainy season. The smaller 
and more picturesque part, where are found 
most of the hotels patronized by foreigners, rises 
graduallv from the left bank to the wooded 
steeper slopes and spurs of the range of moun- 
tains, where many of the more famous temples 
and places of interest are situated. In general 
the plan of the city differs but little from that 
of 794, which Kwammu Tenno, its founder, called 
llei-an-jo (the city of peace) It is about 4 
miles in length from north to south and 2% in 
breadth and is laid out with mathematical reg- 
ularity. The streets are wide, well kept, neat, 
and clean In the northeast part is the Go-Sho 
or Imperial Palace, which, with its fine gardens 
in true Japanese taste, covers 26 acres. The 
buildings are of wood and are characterized by 
a certain quiet elegance uhich is peculiarly 
Japanese. I^ey contain many fine paintings by 
Japanese artists and much fine carving To the 
southwest of this is the Nijo, the castle of the 
Shogun, built in 1601 and now the seat of the 
city government. Though one of the gayest of 
cities, Kyoto is a great religious centre, and 
temples and shrines abound. Shinto (qv.) 
claims 93 and Buddhism about 950. In the 
southern part of the city are the Eastern and 
Western Hongwan-ji, the headquarters of the 
Shin sect, whose temples arc noted for their 
great size, their magnificence, and their accessi- 
bility On the eastern hills are many fine tem- 
ples, such as the Chi-on-in and the San-ju-san- 
gen-Do In this neighborhood is also found a 
large mound — ^the Mimidzuka-— containing the 
ears and noses of the Koreans slain in the wars 
of Hideyoshi (1592-98). To the northeast of 
the Imperial Palace, on the way to Otsu, at a 
height of 2000 feet, and overlooking Lake Biwa, 
are the famous Buddhist monasteries of Hiyei- 
van, founded about 800 ad, and intended 
originally to shield the palace from the evil 
influences of the north. 

Kyoto IS the centre of many art industries. 
Here the finest silks, crapes, velvet, brocades, 
and embroideries, porcelain, cloisonne enameled 
ware, bronzes, etc , are produced, the manufac- 
ture giving employment to thousands of skilled 
hands. Much Satsuma and other ware is brought 
here to be decorated Under the city govern- 
ment is an industrial department for the pro- 
motion of the industrial arts, established in 
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1870, which includea experimental gardening, 
an experimental farm, a weaving department 
where foreign looms are used, a physical and 
chemical department, a fanale industrial school, 
a pauper industrial school, a shoemaking estab- 
lishment, etc. Kyoto is the seat of an Imperial 
university, with colleges of law, medicine, and 
engineering, and under the auspices of the 
American l^ard of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions is a college of good standing called the 
Doshisha, where theology is also taught. There 
are many schools, including five of the higher 
middle schools, and a training college for teach- 
ers Pop, 1898, 353,139; 1908, 442,462 
KYBIE ELEISOK, k!i^-6 «-la^-s6n (Gk 
Kvpie iXhiaop, Kyrxe eleSson, Lord have mercy). 
A form of prayer which occurs in both Greek 
and Latin liturgies, borrowed from the use of 
the phrase in both the Old and New Testaments. 
It appears as a regular formula as early as the 
Apostolic Constitutions. It seems to have been 
introduced into the Western church in the fifth 
or sixth century In the modem Roman Cath- 
olic mass it follows immediately upon the in- 
troit (q.v.). In the Eastern churches it is used 


very freely, being the ordinary response to each 
clause of the litany. In the Book of Common 
Prayer it is used, in the morning and evening 
services, but translated into English. 

KYBLE, k?rl, John (1637-1724). An Eng- 
lish philanthropist, famed by Pope’s eulogy of 
him in his thiM Moral Ep%8tle under the name 
“The Man of Ross.” He was bora in the Parish 
of Dymock, Gloucestershire, and was educated 
at Ross Grammar School and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, but never received a degree. His charity 
took the form very frequently of advancing 
money to a neighbor who intended to build, dec- 
orate, or alter, with the understanding that 
Kyrle should plan the work In 1693 he leased 
a bit of ground in Ross for 500 years and made 
it a public park. The Kyrle Society, named 
after him, was founded in 1875; its aim is to 
better the common people, by laying out parks, 
giving concerts, and promoting house decoration 
and window gardening. 

XYTHEB^ kitl/6-r&. See Cebigo. 

KYUSHU, kyoo^shdo^. The southernmost of 
the four principal islands of Japan. See 
Kiushu. 




THE twelfth letter of the Enj^ligh 
alphabet. Its form is derived from 
the North Semitic L, which became 
the Greek X, and then, through the 
Latin, L (See Alphabet ) The 
Greek name of the letter, lambda, 
may represent an Aramaic pronunciation of 
lamed with the emphatic ending d, or a Greek 
lengthening for the sake of euphony, or possibly 
a non-Semitic original name of the sign. The 
Hebrew lamed has been usually supposed to 
mean an oxgoad, because there is, in Judg iii. 
31, the solitary occurrence of a word mtUmad^ 
which from the context has been taken to mean 
an oxgoad This meaning, however, is extremely 
doubtful. 

Phonetic Character. In general / is a semi- 
vowel, with a lateral character ; it is made by a 
contact lictween the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth m the same general position as for d, f, 
n, but with a characteristic opening at the sides 
of the tongue, by which the breath escapes 
laterally. By differences in the position of the 
tongue are made the I mouilU (palatal) of 
French and the lingual or cerebral I of Sanskrit 
Popularly / is clas^ as a liquid with m, n, and 
r. In English the sound of I is very constant 
and, by virtue of its sonority and stability, is 
used with the value of a vowel in unaccented 
syllables, as bottle, apple. It is sometimes si- 
lent, as in walk, calm, palm In other lan- 
guages I is not so stable as in English In Sans- 
krit I and r are almost alternative letters in 
older roots. In comparative philology an inter- 
change of I and d is quotable, cf Lat laertma, 
Gr idxpv 

As a S 3 nnbol. In chemistry, L = hthtum ; 
in Roman notation, L = 50 ; L = 50,000 ; in 
English money, L (written conventionally be- 
fore the figur^ £) = pounds (from Lat libra), 
as £2000 = 2000/ 

LAALAND, Iga&nd, or LOLLAND. An 
island of Denmark, in the Baltic Sea, between 
the islands of Falster and Langeland, separated 
from the first by the Guldborg Sund and from 
the second by the Langeland Belt (Map: Den- 
mark, E 4) Area 447 square miles. The sur- 
face is very low, with a maximum 95 feet al^ye 
the sea, and the coast line is broken TOe soil is 
very fertile, and a considerable part is covered 
with forests There are a few ^t bogs The 
chief occupation is agriculture. Maribo, the 
capital of the island, is connected by rail with 
the seaport of Nakskov, on the west coast, 
Brandhoto and ROdby, on the north and south 
coasts respectively, and Nykjbbing, on the is- 


land of Falster. Laaland forms, with Falster, 
the District of Maribo. Pop (of the island), 
1901, 70,596, 1911, 71,280. 

LAAB, or LAEB, lar, Pieteb van (c. 1600 - 
60). A Dutch landscape and genre painter, 
called by the Italians Pietro dell* Elaer, and 
also II Bamboccio. He probably stndi^ in 
France and Austria before he settled in Rome 
(1624), where he remained for 16 years In 
that city he met Claude Ixirrain and Poussin 
and founded a school of imitators, who were 
called bambocciatc. His works are darkening 
rapidly, but his effects of light and shade are 
still notable. His subjects are landscapes or 
peasant scenes of a gay nature. He executed 
about 20 etchings of great merit, half of them 
of animals There are old engravings of many 
of his paintings At Hampton Court, in Eng- 
land, there are three of his paintings , and 
others are in Amsterdam, Cassel, Dresden, Flor- 
ence, Munich, Prague, Vienna, St Petersburg 
(Hermitage), Pans (louvre). 

LAAS, lUs, Ebnst (1837-85). A German 
philosopher and educator, born at Ffirstenwalde. 
He studied theology first and then philosophy at 
Berlin imder Trendelenburg and in 1872 became 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Strassburg (newly organized in that year). 
His philosophy is positivism; his position comes 
near Hume’s or, more exactly, between Comte’s 
and John Stuart Mill’s His positivism admits 
logical principles to the same category with 
facts and perceptions. But his work is critical 
rather than constructive His chief publication 
is Idealtsmus und Posxtivxsmuc (1879-84), 
which exalts positivism at the expense of the 
idealism of Plato and Kant and puts a particu- 
lar stress on the relation of his philosophy to 
ethics and pedagogics. His iMterarischer Nach~ 
lacs, edited by Kerry (1887), contains these 
subdivisions* I, Idealwtiwhe vnd positwtsttache 
Ethic; II, Ockonomischc Mangel unscres fio- 
tionalen Bildungsirescna ; HI, ih/mnasium und 
Realschule. He wrote also* Kanfs Analogien 
der Erfahrung (1876) ; Der deutache Unterrtcht 
auf hoheren Lehranatalten (2d ed, 1886); Der 
deutsche Aufsats in der oberen Oymnasialklassen 
(3d ed, 1898) Consult Gjurits, Die Erkennt- 
niatheorie dea Emat Laaa (Leipzig, 1903), and 
P. Kohn, Der Poaitiviamua von Ernat Laaa 
(Bern, 1907). 

LABADIB, WWd^, Jean db (1610-74). A 
religious reformer and sectary He was bom at 
Bourg in Guienne, Feb. 13, 1610. He was edu- 
cated by the Jesuits at Bordeaux, entered thdr 
order (1625), became priest (1635), and dis- 
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tinguished himself as a preacher. He urged 
the reform of what he deemed abuses in the 
Church, but, finding no encouragement in his 
order, he left it and joined the Fathers of the 
Oratory in 1639 and soon after the Jansenists. 
In 1640, appointed canon of Amiens, he made 
innovations, holding meetings for the reading of 
the Bible and administering the Lord’s Supper 
in both kinds to the people. Finding himself in 
accord with Calvinism, in 1650 he became a 
Protestant and was for eight years pastor of the 
church at Montauban In 1657 he was pastor in 
Orange and in 1659 in Geneva. In 1666 he be- 
came pastor of a Walloon church in Middelburg, 
Holland, but in 1660 went to Amsterdam, where 
his followers soon formed a distinct sect called 
Labadists It included many of rank and educa- 
tion, among whom were two ladies, the learned 
Anna Maria von Schfirman and the authoress 
Antoinette Bourignon. Expelled from the coun- 
try as a Separatist, he went in 1670 to Herford, 
where he was protected by the Princess Eliz- 
abeth, who, through the influence of Anna Maria 
von Schfirman, b^ame a disciple Driven from 
this place in 1674, he went to Bremen and then 
to Aitona, wliere he died (Feb. 13, 1674) He 
left numerous works The Labadists did not 
differ entirely from the Reformed church, but 
adhered to its doctrinal symbols. They were a 
set of mystics, who sought reform of life rather 
than of doctrine They supported themselves 
by manual lalxir and, after the example of the 
primitive Church, held property in common; 
they laid great stress on the internal light as 
indispensable for the understanding of the Bible 
and rejected infant baptism and the observance 
of holy days. Tliey honored the institution of 
marriage. After l^badie’s death his followers 
settled in West Friesland, but made few con- 
verts, and in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the sect became extinct. A few of them 
came to the United States and settled on the 
Hudson, but gaini*d no permanence as a sect. 
Consult: Von Berkum, De Tjahadte en dc Laha- 
dtsien (2 vols, Sneek, 1851), B. B. James, 
“The Labadist Colony in Maryland,” in Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in History and 
Political Science (17th series, no 6, Baltimore, 
1899), containing a bibliography, Bankers and 
Sluyter, Journal of Jasper Danckaerts and Peter 
Sluyter, i 67.9-1.689, translated by H. C. Murphy 
(New York, 1913). 

LABAND, IfiOifint, Patti. (1838- ). A 

German jurist, born in Breslau and educated 
tiiere and at Heidelberg and Berlin. In 1864 
he went to Kfinigsberg as professor and eight 
years afterward to Strassburg. His special 
provinces constitutional and commercial law, in 
1886 he founded, with Stoerk, the Archiv fur 
offentliches Recht, and he was long editor of 
the Deutsche Juristen-Zeitung. His earlier 
works, on the sources of German law, include 
Beitrage eur Kunde dcs Schwahenspiegcls (1861) 
and Jura Prutenorum (1866). More important 
are: Das Budgetrecht nach den Bestimmungen 
der preussischen Verfassungsurkunde ( 1871 ) ; 
Das Finanzrccht des deutschen Rexchs (1873); 
and his masterpiece. Das Staatsrccht des deut- 
schen Reichs (5th ed., 1911), which appeared 
in abbreviated form in Marquardsen’s Handhuch 
des off entl when Rechts der Oegenu^rt (1883; 
6ih ed., 1912). Direkte Reiohssteuem appeared 
in 1908 

IiA BAJEtCA, 1& tArHck. A town in the State 
Qf Jalisco, Mexico, situated east of Lake Cha- 


pala and 60 miles souilieast of Guadalajara, on 
the railroad between that city and Mexico 
(Map* Mexico, H 7). It is noted for its 
oran^. It was founded in 1529 by Nuiio 
de Guzm&n, and its streets were the scene of 
two battles In the Mexican War of Independence. 
Pop, 1900, 7101; 1910, 7437. 

LABA^IA. A Brazilian name for the 
owerful rattlesnake elsewhere described as 
ush master (qv.). 

LABABBAQUE’S (l&ni&'rAksO SOLUTION, 
or Solution of Sodium Hypoculorite A dis- 
infecting and bleaching solution, obtained by 
mixing 150 parts of sodium carbonate (in solu- 
tion) ivith 75 parts of calcium hypochlorite, or 
bleaching powder (in solution), making up with 
water to 1000 parts, and separating the pre- 
cipitated mass. The liquid thus obtained his a 
pale greenish color, a faint odor of chlorine, and 
a diMgreeable alkaline taste. Its specific grav- 
ity is 1.052. Its value as a disinfectant and 
as a bleaching agent is due to the chlorine which 
it contains. This, on being set free, unites with 
water and releases oxygen, an active bleaching 
and disinfecting substance It is used as a 
gargle for sore throat, as a dressing for wounds, 
and in diluted form as a nose douche. It is also 
administered internally in small quantities in 
cases of zymotic diseases. 

LA BABBE, Ik bdr^, Antoine Joseph Le- 
FftvEE DE (c 1625-88). A French naval officer 
and Governor of Canada He was appointed 
Governor of Guiana in 1663 and in 1667 re- 
captured Cayenne from the Dutch and defeated 
the English in the Antilles In 1682 he suc- 
ccMided Frontenac as Governor of Canada, in 
which capacity be was conspicuous chiefly for 
cupidity and incompetence He organiz^ an 
expedition against the Seneca Indians in 1684 
and proceed^, after much unnecessary delay, 
as far as La Famine, at the mouth of the Salmon 
River, in the present State of New York. Here, 
and at Fort Frontenac, across the lake, many of 
his soldiers were incapacitated for further serv- 
ice by malarial attacks, and, unable to proceed 
further. La Barre held a conference with a 
delegation of Iroquois on September 4 and 
agreed to a treaty of peace unsatisfactoiy to 
Louis XIV. Late in the same year, accordingly, 
he was recalled to France La Barre was a 
steadfast opponent of La Salle (qv ). Consult 
Francis Parkman, “Count Frontenac and New 
France under Louis XIV,” in France and Eng- 
land in North America, part v (Boston, 1903), 
and “La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West,” in France and England in North America, 
part iii (ib., 1907). 

LABABBE, Louis (1810-92) A Belpan 
publicist and journalist, Imm at Dinant His 
real name was Labar He was a schoolmaster 
there until the revolution of 1830, when he came 
to the front as a Radical Republican, contrib- 
uting to the Oourrier Beige, the Bomhe, the 
Charivari Beige, and the Paris National, In 
1836 his Satires et dligics appeared As editor 
of the Brussels Nation (1848), he had Mazzini. 
Kossuth, Hugo, Louis Blanc, Charras, Raspail, 
and others for contributors, and he himself 
was imprisoned 13 months for his defense of 
Orsini. He wrote strongly against Napoleon III 
in such works as NapoUon III et la Belgique 
(1860) and was the author of a comedy. La 
bourse des amis (1862), a five-act drama, Mon- 
iigny d la cour dfEspagne (1864), an appre- 
ciatively critical biogp*aphy of his friend the 
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painter Wiertz (1866), and collections of 
verses. 

IiAB^AJElTTM (possibly from Cantabrian latt* 
hurut having four members, or Basque laharva, 
standard). The famous standard of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine, designed to commemorate 
the miraculous vision of the cross in the sky, 
which is said to have appeared to him on his 
way to attack Maxentius and to have been the 
moving cause of his conversion to Christianity 
As Eusebius describes it (Vita Conatantini, i, 
31), it was a long spear, overlaid with gold, 
forming the figure of a cross by means of a 
transverse bar at the top, from which hung a 
square purple banner, embroidered with gold 
and precious stones. At its summit was a gold 
wreath, inclosing the monogram of Christ 
formed of the first two letters of his name, 
X and P, intersecting each other. It was there- 
fore a modification of the usual cavalry stand- 
ard, the monogram merely taking the place 
of tlie emblem of the legion, such as a hand or 
an animal This standard became the general 
one of the Roman army under Constantine and 
his successors. Its keynote, the sacred mono- 
gram, was also placed on the soldiers’ shields 
and came into t(»mporary use as a symbol of 
Christianity on tombs and works of art. 

LA BASSEE, 1& ba'sa' A town of northern 
France, in the Piovinee of Nord, 13 miles south- 
west of l^ille. Pop , 191 1 , 4707. A series of canals 
gives it wati*r communication with the coast. 
It 18 famous for the number and variety of its 
fairs. The chief productions of the town are 
oil, sugar, potUTy, chicory, soap, tiles, and 
cotton goods In the European War of 1014 
La Ba8s(^ was the centre of continuous fighting. 
It was occupied by the Germans in their first 
offensive movement against Franco, and the 
battle for Calais was fought along a line from 
Ypres to La Bas8<^, in which encounter most 
of the allies’ fighting force was composed of 
Anglo-Indian troops Terrific artillery duels, 
followed by determined infantry attacks and 
counterattacks from trench to trench, continued, 
thruugliout the winter of 1914-16. See Wab in 
Europe 

LABAT, l&'W, Jean Baptiste (1663-1738). 
A French missionary and author, born in Paris 
He became a Dominican in 1685, was professor 
at Nancy in 1687, and in 1693 was sent to the 
Antilles. He spent two years at Martinique and 
returned thither after a stay in Guadeloupe, 
where he did much for the industrial develop- 
ment of the country and was appointed pro- 
cureur g^ndral. He was frequently used as 
diplomatic agent by the governors of the An- 
tilles, explored the archipelago, and in 1703 
founded the city of Basse-Terre in Guadeloupe 
The White Father, with a company of 60 ne- 
groes, did marvels in the defense of the island 
against the English. War and fever had so cut 
down the missionary force that in 1705 Labat 
returned to Europe, where his superiors detained 
him at Rome, Civitavecchia, and Pans until his 
death. His Nouveau voyage aux (lea de VAm4~ 
nque (1722) is considered the most original of 
his works of travel He also wrote Voyage en 
Eapagne ct en Jtahe (8 vols., 1730) 

T.AHAgAMlS , G DE See Lavezabis, G. de. 

LABBE, lAb, Philippe (1607-67) A French 
Jesuit scholar. He was born at Bourges, en- 
tered the Society of Jesus (1623 ), attained high 
rank as a scholar, and distinguished himself by 
his collection of the acts in the Church councils 


from 34 to 1417 (18 vols, Paris, 1672; com- 
pleted by Cossart; vol. xviii added by Jacoba- 
tius), a work which served as the basis of 
the later collections of Hardouin and Mansi. 
A full list of his numerous writings is given in 
Backer, Bibltoihdque dea 6cnva%na de la com- 
pagnxe de J4aua (Pans, 1876; new ed., vols. 
i-ix, Brussels, 189(1-1900). 

LAB£, MTift', Louise, known as La belle Cor- 
diere (the beautiful ropemaker) (’-1566) The 
most celebrated of the sixteenth-century French 
women poets She was born at Lyons between 
1515 and 1524 and was highly educated At the 
age of 16 she fought at the siege of Perpignan 
(1542) as Capitaine Loys. About 13 years 
after this she married Aymon Perrin, a rope 
manufacturer of Lyons, and her salon became 
a meeting place for cultivated people. She was 
the subject of much scandal, most of which 
seems to have been undeserved. Besides poems, 
she wrote a prose play, D6hat de folte et 
d'amour The first ^ition of her works ap- 
peared in 1555, and there was one in 1887. 
Consult Gonon, Documenta hi^tortquea aur la 
vie et lea mantra de Loutac LaM (Lyons, 1844), 
and Edith Sichel, Women and Men of the 
French Renaissance (New York, 1911). 

LA B£D0LL1£BE, la b&'ddTyAi/, Emile 
Gigault de ( 1812-83 ) . A French publicist and 
historian, born at Amiens and educated at the 
Ecole dc's diaries. After the publication of his 
first book. Vie politique du marquis de La Fay- 
ette (1833), he was engaged lu compilation, 
translation, and journalism. His later works 
include: Beaut ^s dcs victoires et dea eonquStea 
dea Frangaia (2 vols, 2d ed., 1847), Hiatoire 
dea maeura ct de la vie prtv^e des Franqaia 
(1847) , Hiatoire de la garde nationale (1848) ; 
Uiatoire d* Italic (1859) ; Le nouveau Pans and 
Hiatoire dea environs du nouveau Paris (1860) ; 
Hiatoire de la guerre du Mcxtque (1861-68); 
Londrea et lea Anglais (1862); Le domatne 
de Saint-Pierre (1865) , Hiatoire complHe de la 
guerre d'Allcmagne et d'ltalic (1866), Hiatoire 
de la guerre 1870-71 (1872). 

LAB£1>0Y£)BE, la’b&'dwa'yflr', Charles An- 
G^LIQUE Huchet, Count (1786-1816) A 
French soldier He was born in Paris and 
entered the army at an early age. He was 
adjutant to Marshal Lannes in Spam in 1808, 
received a wound at Tudela, joined the army in 
Germany after his recovery, was Murat’s ad- 
jutant at the battle of Aspern, and fought weU 
at Borodino, the Beresma, Liitzen, and Bautzen. 
Returning to France m the autumn of 1813, he 
received the command of a regiment and was 
posted near Vizelle when Napoleon returned 
from Elba. He immediately joined him, and his 
desertion of the Bourbons was quickly followed 
by that of the whole army. As a reward, Napo- 
leon made him lieutenant general and a peer of 
France He fought with great gallantry at 
Waterloo He intended to emigrate to America 
after the second return of the Bourbons, but 
imprudently went to Paris, was seized, tried, 
and shot (Aug. 19, 1815). 

LA^EL (OF. label, laheau, lamhel, lemhel, 
lamheau, Fr lambeau, shred, from OHG lappa, 
Ger Lappen, rag, AS kappa, lappa, Eng. lap; 
probably connect^ with Gk. \6pin, loboa, lobe, 
Lat. labi, to fall, Skt lamb, ramb, to haim 
down ) . In heraldry, the mark of cadency whi<£ 
distinguishes the eldest son in his father’s life- 
time. See Cahengt. 
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LABEL. In its ordinary sense, a ribbon or 
other narrow slip, as of cloth, parchment, or 
paper. In law, specifically applied (o) formerly 
to a narrow strip of paper attached as a rider 
to a document to supplement it, as a codicil to 
a will; (6) a strip of material attached to a 
deed to carry the seal, ( 0 ) the usual meaning 
now — ^a strip or small piece of paper, sheet 
metal, cloth, or other material, attached to a 
package to describe it in some way, as to tell 
its nature, the maker, the weight, destination, 
or any other information concerning it. A 
label is in itself not a trade-mark, although a 
trade-mark may consist of a label which has the 
qualities essential to constitute a trade-mark* 
A label as such cannot be patented or copy- 
righted unless it has those qualities that bring 
it within the subject matter for which the 
patent or copyright is granted Practically 
speaking, this protection is afforded in any 
case where likelihood of fraud or deception of 
the public as a result can be shown Of course, 
if the reading matter or design of the label is 
protected by copyright or patent, the usual 
protection against infringement will be afforded. 
See Tbade-Mabk; Copybioiit, Patent, and con- 
sult the authorities there referred to See also 
Union Label 

LA BELLA, la hm& (It, the beauty). A 
renowned painting by Titian in the Pitti Gallery 
at Florence, considered the best of his female 
portraits It was painted about 1535 and is 
probably an ideal representation of Eleonora, 
Duchess of Urbino See Titian. 

LA^EO, Mabcus Antistius (c. 53 nc,- 
17 A n ) A Homan jurist He was the son of 
Pacuvius Antistius Labeo, a lawyer of marked 
Republican sentiments, who killed himself after 
the battle of Pharsalus The son was also a 
Republican and, according to Dio Cassius and 
Suetonius, dared to oppose Augustus. He was 
probably an innovator in private law, but very 
conservative in constitutional law. He had 
some fame as a philologist and applied his 
knowledge of old Latin forms to legal difficul- 
ties He did not himself form a school, al- 
though he was strongly opposed to Ateius 
Capito, but his pupil Proculus was founder of 
the Proculeian school Down to the time of 
Hadrian he was regarded as the chief authority 
on law. He wrote /jtbri ad Edictum, a commen- 
tary on the edicts of the prsetors and of the 
curule sediles; L%bn Posteriorufn, published 
after his death, a systematic exposition of *the 
common law, and Probahthum Ltbri Octo, a 
collection of definitions and axiomatic legal 
propositions. His works are largely quoted in 
the Pandects (q.v), and these excerpts are 
edited by Bremer, Junsprudentiw AntehculrtancB 
quag Supersuni (1898) Consult Pemice, M A. 
Labeo * Das roimsohe Privatrecht tm ersten 
Jahrhunderte der Kateerzett, vols. i-iii (Halle, 
1873-92 , Sohro-Ledlie, Institutes of Roman 
Law (2d ed., Oxford, 1901), Teuffel, Oeschtchte 
der romtschen L%teratur, vol. ii ( 6th ed , Leip- 
ag, 1910). 

LABEBIT7S, Ift-b^rl-fis, Decihus ( 105-43 
B.O.). A Roman knight and celebrated writer of 
mimes (farces; see Mime). Having, as it is 
thouffht, offended Julius Cscsar, he was ordered 
by him to appear in person on the stage, at the 
age of 60, and to act in one of his own mimes — 
a great indignity to a Roman, since actors had 
no civil rights, indeed were usually slaves, 
freedmen or foreigners (45 b.c.). In delivering 


the prologue and again in parts of the play 
Laberius boldly inserted verses expressing his 
sense of the insult Caesar, partly in retalia- 
tion, awarded the dramatic prize to Publilius 
Synis, the rival of Laberius, but he gave back 
to Laberius the equestrian rank (see Eques- 
trian Order) which he had forfeited by appear- 
ing as actor The fragments of Laberius are 
collected by Otto Ribbeck in the second volume 
of his Comteorum Romanorum Fragmenta (Leip- 
zig, 1873) Onsult Schanz, Oeschtchte der 
romtschen Lttteratur, vol i (3d ed, Munich, 

1909) . 

LABIALS (ML. labtalis, relating to the lip, 
from I^t. lahtum, lip, connected with Pers. lab, 
li]>, and probably with AS. Itppa, Eng Up) 
Those sounds whose articulation is chiefly de- 
termined by the lips. The mutes p, 6, the nasal 
m, and the sanivowel w is the list given by most 
phoneticians In articulating / and v the upper 
teeth and lower lip are brought together, so 
these are called labiodentals. The vowels 00 
and 0 are often classified among the labials, as 
they involve a rounding of the lips Consult 
Hippmann, Sounds of Spoken English (London, 

1910) 

LABTATJE, la'bl-a^tS (Neo-Lat. nom. pi , 
from Lat labium, lip), the mint family. A 
family of herbaceous or half-shrubby dicotyle- 
donous plants, containing about 150 genera and 
3000 spi>cies, mostly natives of temperate cli- 
mates Tliey have four-cornered stems, opposite 
branches and leaves, without stipules, flowers 
gcncTally in cymes, heads, or whorls, but some- 
times solitary; calyx inferior, 5 or 10 toothed or 
two-lipped; corolla hypogynous, two-lipped, the 
lower lip thrcc-lobed, stamens four, two long 
and two short, or by abortion only two, in- 
serted into the corolla; ovary deeply four-lobed, 
seated in a fleshy disk, each lobe containing a 
single ovule; style simple, with a bifid stigma, 
fruit one to four aclienia, inclosed within the 
persistent calyx. The i*on8picuouB feature of 
the family, which appears in its name, is the 
bilabiate corolla, the special type of irregu- 
larity ( q V ) which prevails among the Sym- 
petala^ A general characteristic of this family 
is an aromatic odor due to a volatile oil, which 
in many species is very agreeable and makes 
them garden favorites, in others it is unpleas- 
ant Many are natives of America, some are 
weeds, some are used in medicine, some for 
perfumes; others in cookery for flavoring; one 
(Stachys) yields edible tubers. Mint, mar- 
joram, rosemary, lavender, sage, basil, savory, 
thyme, horehound, balm, patchouli, germander, 
and dead nettle are examples of this family 
The principal genera in the United States are 
Teuertum (germander), Scutellaria (skullcap), 
Marrubium (horehound), Nepeta (catnip), 
Physostegia (dragonhead), Lefmurus (mother- 
wort), Stachys (hedge nettle), Salvia (sage), 
Monarda (horsemint), Hedcoma (pennyroyal), 
Satureja (calamint), Pycnanthemum (basil). 
Thymus ( thyme ) , Lycopus ( water 'horehound ) , 
and Mentha (mint). See Plate of Mint 

LABICHE, l&'bfeh^ EuGi:NE (1815-88) A 
French dramatist, bom in Pans, May 5, 1815. 
His first drama, if de Coylhn (1838), was 
a failure; but for nearly 40 years he continued 
to write farces and comedies, many of which 
attained great success, though unpublished In 
1876 he withdrew to Normandy, wealthy, but 
with no thought of fame. The higher literary 
recognition of Labiehe as a hteraxy artist, 
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whereas many had thought of him os a mere 
purv^or of fun, seems to have come first from 
his friend and fellow dramatist, Emile Augier. 
Labiche gathered his best in 10 volumes (1879) 
and found himself famous. In 1880 he entered 
the Academy, but never again essayed the stage. 
Some of his plays — Le voyage de M Perrtchon 
(1860), La poudre aua yeuat (1861), Les petite 
oueawB (1862), Moi (1864), Le chapeau de 
pa/iUe dPItalie (1851) — are pure comedies of a 
nigh order. In others, like La cagnotte, there 
is riotous fancy, and the humor is a battledore 
and shuttlecock of dialogue, not of situation and 
character. Labiche wrote usually in collabora- 
tion with one or another playwright; but the 
genius of the comedies is always his, and from 
a literary point of view the others* part is 
negligible. After his death French farce fell into 
its former coarseness. Consult* Augier, “Pref- 
ace** to Labiche, ThSdtre complet { 10 vols , Paris, 
1879) ; Hippolyte Parigot, Le thMtre d*hxer: 
{tudea dramatiquea (ib, 1893); E. J. H Pail- 
leron, Eug6ne Labiche, in his Pieces et morceaux 
(ib., 1897) ; Eugen Zabel, Zur modemen drama- 
turqie (2d ^.,2 vols., Oldenburg, 1899) , Brander 
Matthews, French Dramatiats (4th ed , New 
York, 1905) ; Jules Wogue, “labiche, romancier,** 
in Revue, vol. cv (6th senes, Paris, 1913). 

LABID IBN BABIA, Ih-b^d^ *b*n lA-be^a, 
Abu 'AjpL (c560-c661). An Arabian poet, 
who liv^ at Medina after his conversion to 
Islam and died at Cufa. His poems were very 
popular and at the same time were highly 
esteemed by the grammarians: the commentary 
of al-Tusi on a score of them is preserA'ed. As 
he was a great warrior in his youth, most of 
his poems lefer to tribal disputes One of his 
productions was received in the Mu^altaMt, 
edited by De Sacy (1816), by Peiper (1828), 
and witliout commentary by Abel in Dte ateben 
Mu'allakdt (Berlin, 1891) The best translation 
is by Nbldekc, in the Rttzungshei tchte of the 
Vienna Aeademv of Sciences (1900) Labid's 
Dltu&n was first editcnl by Yusuf al-Khalidi 
(Vienna, 1880) A Huber had prepared an 
^ition and a translation of Labid*s poems 
After his death these were published in two 
separate volumes by C Brockelmann (T^yden, 
1891) Consult Sloane, The Poet Lahid (’Leip- 
zig, 1877), and Huber, Daa Lchen dea Lahid 
(Leyden, 1887). 

LABIENTTS, lilW'nvs, Trrus (98-45 bc). 
A Roman tribune in 63 b c , when Cicero was 
consul, a lieutenant of Caesar in the Gallic War, 
and afterward a prietor In 03 b c he carried a 
plebiscite, through which CVsar later ixas able 
to secure the office of pontifex inaximus. In 
54 B.O. he twice defeated the Treviri and in 52 
distinguished himself in the campaign against 
Vercingetorix (qv.), when Caesar went from 
Gaul to Italy during his Gallic campaign, he 
left Labienus in charge in Gaul When the 
Civil War broke out, he sided with Pompey 
and treated with cruelty Caesar’s soldiers who 
fell into his hands at Dyrrhachium. After the 
defeat at Pharsalus he went to Africa and 
thence, after the defeat at Thapsus, to Spain, 
where he fought against Ciesar at Munda , there, 
in a panic, his troops were routed, and he fell 
(45 B.C.) 

T> ^ FTTi Tr ^ ’PTirfeTlTE ^ lA.'b^'yttr'dyar', Jacqui-s 
J uLiEN Houton de (1755-1834) A French 
naturalist He was born at Alengon and studied 
botany and medicine at Montpellier He trav- 
eled widely in England, in Piedmont, in the 


chief islands of the Mediterranean, and in 
Palestine. In 1791 he was sent on the La Pd- 
rouse expedition He explored Teneriffe, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Van Diemen*s Land 
and after various stops in the south seas went 
to Java, where he was held prisoner by the 
Dutch (1793-95). He was elected to the In- 
stitute in 1800. He became famous for his re- 
searches in the natural sciences and published 
Iconea Plantarum 8yn<r Ranorum Deacnptiona- 
hua . lUuatratce (1791-1812), Relation du 
voyage d la recherche de La Pdrouae (1800), and 
several other works, besides numerous papers 
on various scientific subjects. 

IiABLACHE, Ublash', Luioi (1794-1858) 

A celebrated Italian operatic singer, bom in 
Naples in 1794, whither his mother and his 
father, who was French, had lied from Paris 
during the Revolution His voice, a deep bass, 
was of wonderful range, flexibility, and volume: 
and his acting, particularly in the characters of 
Figaro and Leporello, was almost as remarkable 
as his singing. PIis first engagement as a singer 
was at the San Carlino Theatre at Naples in 
1812, he appeared afterward in La Scala, Milan, 
and in Vienna, and also at the San Carlo, in 
Naples, during the intervals of the Vienna sea- 
son On his first appearance in London, in 
1830, he met with immediate success, and for 
a number of years he resided alternately in the 
French and English capitals, singing during both 
the Pans and London seasons. He died at 
Naples. Consult Oiuailhac, Qalerie dea artiatea 
dramatiquea de Parta (Paris, 1841) 

IiA B0£TIE, la bA'fi's^, Etienne de (1530- 
63) A French translator from the Greek and 
a political thinker, known chiefly through the 
friendship of Montai^e (q.v.) for him His 
youthful Contre un is a democratic declama- 
tion, the first refiublican protest to spring from 
the French Renaissance La Bo^tie translated 
the Economxca of Xenophon The latest edi- 
tion of his Works is by Bonnefon (Bordeaux, 
1888) Consult Bonnefon ’s chapter on Mon- 
taigne in Petit de Julleyille, Hiatoire de la 
langur et de la Utt^raturc frangatae, vol iii 
(Paris, 1806-1901) 

LA B0H£ME, la bO'&m^ ( Fr , The Bohemian 
Girl). 1 An opeia by Puccini (qv.), first pro- 
duced in Turiiu Feb 1. 1896 in the United 
States, October 14, 1897 (Los Angeles). 2 An 
(»pera by Leoncavallo (qv.), first produced in 
A ell ice. May 6, 1897. 

LA^OB (OF. labor, laheur, Fr, labeur, ‘from 
iMt, labor, toil) Human activity put forth as 
a means to the production of goods Two forms, 
forced or slave labor, induccnl by the fear of 
punishment, and contract or free labor, induced 
by the desire for goods as a means to the 
satisfaction of w'ants, arc to be sharply 
distinguished. 

The earliest civilizations were based on sys- 
tems of slave labor, the slaves being either a 
subject people dominated by a conquering race 
or prisoners of war. Such systems Ira inevitably 
to the degeneration of the governing class and 
were overthrown as soon as the peoples estab- 
lishing them came in contact with more vigorous 
races which had been forced by circumstances to 
depend more upon their own exertions During 
the Middle Ages, and even down to modem 
times in some of the countries of Europe, the 
system of labor was a modified form of slavery 
known as serfdom Serfs were bound to the 
soil and compelled to obey their feudal lords hi 
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all important matters. At the same time they 
had certain customary rights and privileges 
which the lords, on their side, were boimd to 
respect. Although adapted to the conditions of 
a slowly developing agricultural community, 
serfdom was not at all suited to a manufactur- 
ing or commercial people. For this and other 
reasons it mve place to the system of free labor, 
at first in England during the fifteenth century , 
then in France, Germany, and the other coun- 
tries of western and central Europe during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
finally in Russia durmg the latter half of the 
ninet^tli century. 

With the discovery of America and the open- 
ing up of new lan& siuted to a semitropical 
agncidture, a new form of slavery was devised, 
that of Airican negroes, brought across the 
ocean in slave ships and made to bear the brunt 
of the heavy labor connected with the produc- 
tion of tobacco, cotton, and other crops In the 
United States there ensued a period of develop- 
ment in which the country was *'half slave and 
half free,” which proved intolerable to both 
sections, and culminated in the Civil War and 
the sub^uent abolition of slavery. 

The different conceptions of free labor which 
have played a part in the development of eco- 
nomic thought can best be indicated by review- 
ing briefly the views of leading economists It 
was characteristic of the Mercantilist writers to 
Ignore labor and the other factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth and to ascribe exaggerated 
importance to the precious metals. The Physio- 
crats appreciated more truly the function of tlie 
precious metals, but they also gave slight at- 
tention to lalKir, as such, because they ascribed 
undue importance to the part which land and 
natural forces play in production. They even 
went so far as to chaiacterize manufacturing 
and mercantile labor as unproductive {sterile) 
and to declare that agricultural labor is alone 
productive, since it alone creates a surplus of 
goods over and above those needed to satisfy the 
^.borer’s own necessities Adam Smith, on the 
other hand, following Petty and Hume, repre- 
sented labor as the principal factor in the pro- 
duction of wealth In his treatment the division 
of labor is made the chief cause of indus- 
trial progress, and the part which nature plays 
in production is passed over with scant con- 
sideration He distinguished productive from 
unproductive labor by defining .the former as 
activity which realizes itself in some material 
form (le, commodities rather than services 
Nevertheless, he followed the J’hysiocrats in 
aseribmg peculiar productiveness to agricultural 
labor, for, he says, in agriculture **nature labors 
along with man.” Ricardo gave his attention 

C irily to the distribution of wealth and 
his theory on the proposition that value 
IB always in proportion to the quanttty of 
labor He add^ little to Adam Smith’s treat- 
ment of labor as a factor in production, except 
to point out that nature assists man in all his 
industrial pursuits and not merely in farming 
John Stuart Mill went a step further towards 
giving scientific precision to economic analysis 
by pointing out that labor does not create com- 
moaities, but merely changes their forms and in 
so doing creates utilities 
The progress of economic thought since the 
days of Ricardo and Mill has been along two 
distinct lines. Socialists, led by Karl Marx, 
have accepted the proposition that value tends 


to be in proportion to quantity of labor, and 
have deduced from it their ‘'exploitation theory,” 
ie., the theory that labor, which creates all 
value, is deprived of the larger part of its 
roducts through the agency of the legalized 
ut unjust institution of private prop^y m 
land and capital. The other line of development 
has been away from the view that labor alone 
regulates value, and towards the conception 
that value is determined primarily by marginal 
utility, which measures the intensity of the 
demand for goods. Economists accepting the 
latter view recognize that value tends under 
certain conditions to correspond to the cost of 

{ production, as Ricardo argued, but find in the 
atter remuneration not merely for the sacrifice 
involved in labor, but also for that irvolved 
in saving and investing income in preference to 
spending it. Value, even under conditions of 
free competition, does not tend, therefore, to be 
in proportion to quantity of labor, but to 
quantities of labor and capital. 

John Stuart Mill’s observation that labor 
creates utilities, not matter, exposed the arti- 
ficial character of Adam Smith’s distinction be- 
tween productive and unproductive labor. It 
IS now reco^ized on all sides that the labor of 
physicians, lawyers, actors, etc., is just as pro- 
ductive as the lalmr of farmers and mechanics 
All add to society’s fund of consumable utili- 
ties, and this is the essence of production. To 
be sure, the utilities created by the actor are 
consumed as they are produced by his listening 
audience, but in this they differ only in degree 
from the utilities created by the fishman or the 
greengrocer, whose products must also be con- 
sumed promptly to be enjoyed at all If perma- 
nence of results is the test of productiveness, the 
labor of all three must be considered unproduc- 
tive in comparison with the labor of the pvra- 
mid builder. In short, the distinction winch 
Adam Smith had in mind is more happily and 
accurately represented as pertaining not to the 
relation between labor and its products, but to 
that between the products themselves and fur- 
ther production Whether products are destined 
to liecome capital (i.c., direct aids to further 
production), the means of mamtaining the eco- 
nomic efiiciency of workmen (le., indirect aids 
to further production), or the means of mere 
idle gratification, is still a matter of consider- 
able importance in economics, but one not per- 
taining to labor 

With the broadening of the conception of 
productive labor, more attention has been given 
to the interdependence of different groups of 
workers. It is recognized that unskilled manual 
laborers owe much to skilled or mechanical 
laborers, and that both would be worse off but 
for the guidance and direction of the business 
men or entrepreneurs who perform the ‘Tabor of 
management.” At the same time there is still 
a tendency to draw a distinction between 
workers who work for wages and independent 
business or professional men who work for 
profits When such phrases as ”the laboring 
class,” “the labor problem,” “the labor moves- 
menV’ “labor laws,” etc, are used, reference 
is made to the wage-earning class, whose rise 
to its present prominence dates from the indus- 
trial revolution at the end of the eighteenth 
and the be^ning of the nineteenth centuries. 
The most significant phases of this development 
have been the growth of labor organizations in- 
tended to promote the interests of the wage- 
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earning class (see Trads-Unions) and the 
enactment of laws regulating the hours and 
other conditions of employment of certain mem- 
bers of this class, particularly women and chil- 
dren. See Labob Lbqislation. 

Other aspects of labor to which increasing at- 
tention IS ^ven by economists are the circum- 
stances which determine the worker’s industrial 
efficiency. It is now recognized that the food, 
clothing, housing, etc., of the working classes 
are important, not merely because they affect 
the happiness of those classes, but because upon 
them depend the amount and quality of the 
work that can be performed The standard of 
living influences wages not merely through the 
control which it may exercise over the rate at 
which population inereascs, but also because it 
determines the standard of efficiency. It is this 
consideration that has done most to transform 
economics from the '^dismal science” that was 
taught by the classical economists to the hope- 
ful study that is pursued to-day If rising 
wages bring with them increas^ efficiency, 
which becomes in turn a cause of still higher 
wages, there is no assignable limit in a pro- 
gressive country to the possible progress of the 
working classes. 

The progress of economic thought is shown 
also in the greater attention that is now paid 
to the psychological side of labor. Adam Smith 
asserted that in a day’s labor the laborer **muBt 
always lay down the same portion of his ease, 
his liberty, and his happiness.” Later writers 
assumed also that labor was disagreeable, if not 
painful, and would only be undertaken in the 
hope of reward Professor Jevons first stated 
clearly that different kinds of labor and differ- 
ent hours of labor involve different degrees of 
sacrifice Ho emphasized the thought that some 
labor is a source of positive pleasure to the 
laborer, and that it is usuallv only because 
labor is earned to excess that it becomes pain- 
ful Following this lead, later writers have 
begun to speculate in regard to the relations 
that would prevail in an industrial society in 
which excessive hours were cut off and labor- 
saving devices were utilized for the performance 
of all tasks that are inherently disagreeable. 
Under such ideal conditions it is obvious that 
all labor would be pleasurable, and that the 
only ground for distinguishing different kinds 
of labor or different hours of labor would he 
that some would afford more pleasure to the 
laborer than others Men would be paid in such 
a society, not because they did disagreeable 
things, but because they produced want-satisfy- 
ing goods, and to do so refrained from other 
lines of activity or relaxation that promised 
even more pleasure than the work in hand. 
Production, instead of figuring in the economic 
calculus us a sum of pains to weighed 
against the pleasures of consumption, would 
appear in such a society as a sum of pleasures 
to be added in determining the full joy of 
living. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that such a condition is far in advance of the 
real situation even in the most pr<^essive 
communiti(‘S ; but the world has certainly ad- 
vanced to a stage in which economists and other 
thoughtful people have definitely discarded the 
idea that labor is a “curse” and in its place 
have set up the ideal of labor as a necessary 
means to the fullest self-realization and self- 
development of the laborer. See Labob Lbgis- 
Lation; Machinebt, Kcoxomio Effects of; 


Division of Labob; Tbadb-Uniobs; Wages; 
Cooperation; Pbofit Shabing; etc. 

LABOB, Ahebican Fedebation of. A non- 
secret confederation of trade unions, having 
for its object the improvement in the conditions 
and wages of labor; the establishment of self- 
governing unions of wageworkers in every trade 
and legitimate occupation where none now 
exists; the formation of public opinion by the 
agencies of platform, press, and legislation; 
and the furtherance of a civilization based upon 
industrial progress, by securing to the toilers 
a reduction in the hours of lal^r. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor originated in an at- 
tempt to found a general organization of Amer- 
ican workingmen, distinct from the Eiiights of 
Labor, on a trade-union basis. A preliminary 
convention was called by the Knights of In- 
dustry and the Amalgamated Labor Union — 
the latter composed largely of seceders from 
the Knights of Labor — and met in Terre Haute, 
Ind., Aug. 2, 1881. The first convention offi- 
cially recogpiized as such met at Pittsburgh in 
November, 1881, at which the name of the 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Canada was 
adopted This federation merged itself with 
an independent trade-union congress held at 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec 8, 1886, when the present 
name and organization were adopted The ag- 
gregate membership of affiliated unions, exclud- 
ing duplicates, is about 2,100,000 The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has practically taken 
the place of its former rival, the Knights of 
Labor (q.v ). Since 1900 the Socialistic ele- 
ments in the American Federation of Labor 
have endeavored to control the policy of the 
association. Failing in this, a large number 
of the Socialists withdrew in 1905 and joined 
with the Trade and Labor Alliance, the Amer- 
ican Labor Union, and other Socialistic asso- 
ciations, in forming a rival organization, the 
Industrial Workers of the World (qv.). In 
1906, on the ground that Federal labor laws 
were not properly enforced, and that Federal 
legislation showed a tendency to disregard the 
interests of labor, the American Federation de- 
cided to enter upon political activity, indors- 
ing or working against candidates for election 
to Ckmgress according as they had proven 
friendly or hostile to organiz^ labor The 
Congress of the United States in 1914 passed a 
law demanded by the American Federation of 
Labor, recognizing the principle that the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or an 
article of commerce The officers in 1914 were 
president, Samuel Gompers; secretary, Frank 
Morrison; treasurer, John B. Lennon Its or- 
gan is the American Federaiionist, published 
in Washington. See Labob Organizations ; 
Strikes; Injxjnotion; Era 

LABOB, Bubeaus of. The first bureau of 
statistics of labor in the world was created by 
Act of the Massachusetts L^slature in June, 
1869. While political expediency may have had 
influence in establishing this bureau, its func- 
tions were defined by law for the general good 
of the State as follows: 

“The duties of such bureau shall be to collect, 
assort, systematize, and present in annual re- 
ports to the Legislature, on or before the first 
day of March in each year, statistical detaUs 
relating to all departments of labor in the 
Commonwealth, especially in its relation to 
the commercial, industrial, social, educational, 
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and sanitary condition of the laboring classes, 
and to the permanent prosperity of the pro- 
ductive industry of the Ckimmonwealth.” Ihis 
expresses the purpose of every State bureau of 
similar character m this country, the United 
States Bureau of Labor ( later the Depart- 
ment of Labor), and similar offices in other 
nations. 

The United States Department of Labor was 
organized in 1885 as one of the bureaus of the 
Department of the Interior, and Cairoll D. 
Wright, who had been signally successful as 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics in Massachu- 
setts, was selected as Commissioner. He de- 
clared its policy to be chiefly educational, by 
judicious mvestigations and fearless publica- 
tion thereof to enable the people to comprehend 
more clearly and fully problems which vexed 
them. In 1889 the bureau became the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in 1903 the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and in 1913 again the Depart- 
ment of Labor (see below). Since its organiza- 
tion it has issued annual reports, many special 
reports, and the bimonthly b{dletihB. The 
more important annual reports have been 
the following Industrial Depressions, Convict 
Labor, Strikes and Lockouts, Bailroad Labor, 
Cost of Producing Iron and Steel and Cognate 
Products, Industrial Education, Building and 
Loan Associations, Work and Wages of Men, 
Women, and Children, Economic Aspect of the 
Liquor Traffic, Hand and Machine Labor, Water, 
Gas, and Electric-Light Plants under Private 
and Municipal Ownership, Wages in the Prin- 
cipal Countries, Trade and Technical Educa- 
tion, Cost of Living and Retail Prices, Wages 
and Hours of Labor. The special reports deal 
with similar topics. Congress now appropriates 
more than $175,000 annually for the admin- 
istration of the department, exclusive of 
printing. 

Thirty-nine of the States and Territories of 
the United States have offices similar to that 
initiated in Massachusetts in 1869. Thirteen of 
the State bureaus of labor publish a biennial 
report, and 18 an annual. The Association of 
Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics of Amer- 
ica meets annually to promote the objects of 
the bureaus by discussing methods and present- 
mg subjects for investigation. The Federal and 
State bureaus have published over 400 volumes. 
Several of the State bureaus conduct free em- 
ployment agencies, notably those of New York 
and Connecticut, while the inspection of facto- 
ries and mines is an important function of 
many of them. 

Increased authority has recently been granted 
a number of State bureaus for conciliation and 
arbitration in labor disputes, by providing for 
special commissioners under the direction of 
the bureaus. The bureaus have been kept free 
from partisanship, and the exact information 
they have given has been extremely valtuible in 
adjustments of labor difficulties. 

France was the first European country to 
follow the example of the United States. A 
bureau for the collection of statistics and in- 
formation concerning labor was created in 1891 
and has become the general statistical bureau 
of the country 

In 1892 Germany established a labor com- 
mission which possesses to a large extent the 
permanency of a labor bureau. It has published 
more than 10 volumes of reports giving the re- 
sults of its investigations rcdkt^ig to the condi- 


tions of labor in various industries. In 1803 a 
labor department under the direction of a 
commissioner for labor was instituted in con- 
nection with the Board of Trade in England, 
and its duties are similar to those of other 
countries. Austria was the last of the conti- 
nental countries to or^nize a bureau This 
was done in 1898 and placed under the Ministry 
of Commerce. Belgium, Italy, Sweden, New 
Zealand, New South Wales, the Dominion of 
Canada, and Ontario also have bureaus Some 
of these are largely employment bureaus, others 
concern themselves chiefly with publishing sta- 
tistics, but all are modeled more or less closely 
after the American plan. 

Bibliography. Proceedings of the Jssoeia- 
txon of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Staitstws 
of .imertca (Topeka, 1883- ) , Wright, “The 

Working of the Department of la-bor” and “The 
Value and Influence of Labor Statistics,” in 
Monographs on Social Economics, vols i, ii 
(Washington, 1901) , annual reports, special 
reports and bulletins of the Unit^ Stetes Bu- 
reau of Labor (Washington) , “Labor Laws of 
the United States,” in Report of United States 
Bureau of Labor, 1907 (ib., 1908) . publica- 
tions of the bureaus of labor of individual 
States; reports of Labor Department of Eng- 
land (London) ; Office du Travail, France 
(Paris) ; Kommission ffir Arbeiterstatistik, 
Germany (Berlin); Secretariat Ouvrier, Swit- 
zerland (Bern) ; Ufficio del Lavoro, Italy 
(Rome) , and similar agencies of various states 
and countries. 

LABOB, Departmsnt of. One of the execu- 
tive departments of the United States govern- 
ment, created by Act of Congress of March 4, 
1913, and presided over by a secretary, who is 
a member of the cabinet, but not one of the 
officers in line of succession to the presidency. 
His salary and tenure are the same as those of 
the other members of the cabinet The Act of 
Congress creating the Department of Labor 
charges it with the duty of promotmg the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the Unil^ States, 
improving their working conditions, and ad- 
vancing their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment. The foUowing bureaus were trans- 
ferred from the former Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to the new Department of 
Labor: the Bureau of Immigration, the Bureau 
of Naturalization, the Bureau of Labor (to be 
known thereafter as the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics), and the Children’s Bureau The Secre- 
tary of Labor is given power to act as mediator 
and to appoint commissioners of conciliation in 
labor disputes whenever he judges this to be 
in the interest of industrial peace He is also 
required from time to time to make such special 
investigations as the President or Congress may 
require, or as he may deem necessary. 

UkBOB^ Habd. ^ Hard Labor 

LABOB, WbbT, Josef (1842-1924). An 
Austrian composer and organist, Itorn in 
Horowitz (Bohemia). While yet a child, he 
became totaUy blind and was educated at the 
Vienna Institution for the Blind. At the same 
time he studied music under Pirkhert and 
Sechter at the Conservatory. In 1803 he made 
his ddbut as pianist in Vienna, where his soul- 
ful playing mrt with such warm recognition that 
he undertook tours of Germany, France, Russia, 
and England. In 1876 he h^gBoi to study the 
organ and after 1879 toured as an organ virtu- 
oso witili immense success. In Austria he is 
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regarded as the imriyaled master of his instru- 
ment. He published a concerto for piano and 
orchestra, a piano quintet, a piano trio, a violin 
sonata, pieces for piano and for organ, and 
choruses 

LABOB, Knights of. Sec Knights of Labob. 
liABOB AND CAPITAli, Relations of. 
The evolution of the relations between employers 
and employees, or in the current phrase, capital 
and labor, presents a series of characteristic 
phases corresponding with the degree of indus- 
trial development 1. In the first phase the 
labor contract is determined by direct negotia- 
tion between the employer and the individual 
workman. This is the purely competitive situa- 
tion premised in clabsical economics, and to a 
certain extent m the common law of Anglo- 
Saxon communities It is characteristic of an 
early stage in the development of industry, 
attended by influx of workers from the country 
to the city, or by emigration from nonindustrial 
to industrial nations It tends to reappear in 
older industrial states where new classes of 
workers aie drawn into industry, as, eg, women 
woikcrs. While in appearance it safeguards the 
interests of bfith classes, competition among 
employeis tending to laise wages as competition 
of workers tends to rcHluce them, in fact it 
leaves the worker practically at the mercy of 
the employer, since competition among employ- 
ers for woikers is rarely so keen as competition 
among workers for employment. 2 In the 
si^eond phase laboiers associate themselves in 
more or less pi'rmanent organizations, which en- 
deavor to impose such coiiditions as S(*em desir- 
able to tliem upon the individual employers, 
enforcing their demands through strikes and 
lockouts, the boyeott, etc This phase of organi- 
zation IS usually characterized by disorder and 
violence; in it the law is frequently invoked by 
the employer 3. In the third phase the associa- 
tions of the workmen are eonfionted by associa- 
tions of employers. Usually after a period of 
bitter stiuggh* a w^orking agreement is reached, 
under which the terms of employment arc fixed 
by m^otiatioiis between tlic labor unions on the 
one hand and the employers* associations on the 
other Ruth negotiation is commonly denomi- 
nated eolleetive bargaining, to distinguish it from 
the plan of individual bargaining of the earliest 
phase of development Sometimes it is described 
as conciliation, or even as arbitration But 
these terms arc piopcrly confined to certain 
other aspects of the labor-capital situation to be 
desciibed below. Collective bargaining has been 
attained in the greater part of the skilled trades 
and the higher factory employments in England. 
In the Ignited Stat(*s it covers a faiily wide 
range of industry, notably 111 coal mining in the 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains, in trans- 
pot tation, in certain branches of the foundry 
trade, in the building trades of some of the most 
important cities, and even in the clothing trade 
of such cities as New York and Boston While 
collective bargaining is the ideal of most labor 
organizations, it is repudiated by such revolu- 
tionary organizations as the Syndicalists of 
France and southern Europe and the I W. W. 
in America No binding agreements w'lth em- 
ployers are admitted by these organizations. 

The machinery of collective bargaining con- 
sists in a periodical meeting of the representa- 
tives of labor and capital to determine tlie rate 
of wages and other conditions of employment 
for a specific period of time, varying from one 
VoL. XIIL— 27 


year to three years and in exceptional instances 
even longer periods. The two parties are given 
equal voting power in the conference, and arrive 
at an agreement usually only after prolonged 
discussion of points at issue. If an agreement 
cannot be reached, arbitration by an impartial 
outsider may be resorted to. It is of course 
impossible to determme all conditions in minute 
detail; accordingly occasion for dispute is sure 
to arise during the term of the general agree- 
ment The better-organized systems of collective 
bargaining provide for a continuing board or 
commission, with representatives of both par- 
ties to settle such disputes as they arise. 

Voluntary arbitration of labor disputes has 
proved most effective where it is a regular part 
of a scheme of collective bargaining. The prin- 
ciple of arbitration is. however, often invoked, 
especially after a prolonged struggle, in cases 
where collective bargaining cannot be said to 
exist. The pressure of public opinion often 
forces resort to arbitration while the disputants 
are still far from exhaustion, and public author- 
ity concerns itself in increasing measure with 
the promotion of arbitration of labor disputes, in 
some cases making sueli arbitration compulsory. 

The earliest systematic arbitration of mdus- 
trial disputes appears in France. Before the 
Ficnch Revolution there was a tribunal at Lyons 
for the settlement of disagieements arising in 
the silk trade. This tribunal was eonnected 
with the guild, and disappeared with the aboli- 
tion of corporations (1791) It had worked so 
successfully that it was restored in 1806, form- 
ing the germ of the conseils des prud'hommes 
(boards of experts) which still perform this 
function in France and Belgium. The example 
of Lyons was soon followed by several cities in 
soiitiiern France, and with excellent success. 
These early boards contained no representative 
of the working classes, the one at Lyons being 
composed of five merchants and four overseers. 
By a lawr of 1800 workmen w^re admitted, but 
they were always in the minority until 1848, 
wiien they wrere given, for a short time, equal 
representation At the present day the conseils 
des prud’hommes are found in all of the impor- 
tant cities of France They are composed of a 
board of conciliation, consisting of a representa- 
tive of the workmen and a representative of the 
employers, which has jurisdiction in disputes 
involving less than 200 francs, and a board of 
arbitration consisting of three employers and 
three workmen, whose findings are subject to 
appeal to the Tribunal of Commerce in cases 
involving more than 200 franca The court of 
arbitration has power to summon witnesses and 
to take testimony under oath. Acceptance of 
the decision is voluntary Nevertheless, two- 
thirds of the cases brought before the court are 
settled by the board of conciliation; only a 
small peicentage are appealed to the Tribunal 
of Commerce. It is, however, only minor mat- 
ters that are brought before the courts. They 
have proved unable to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs, w^hich m late years have seriously crippled 
French industry In Prussia industrial courts 
were establislied in 1840, but did not prove to 
be of much use, and were later abolished. In 
1890 an Imperial law authorized the municipali- 
ties to create such courts. The president is 
appointed by the coinmurj; the assessors must 
be workmen and employers in equal numbers. 
They have power to summon witnesses and to 
take testimony , m cases involving 100 marks or 
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more, appeal tu the icgular courts is permitted. 
Few municipalities have availed themselves of 
the privilege. Moreover, unofficial arbitration 
has made little headway in the Empire. In 
^itzerland far greater progress has b^n made 
in this direction. Unofficial arbitration is car- 
ried on under the direction of trade unions, and 
several of the cantons have established conseils 
des prud’hommes, after the French model. Ar- 
bitration 18 compulsory in some of the cantons, 
notably Lucerne, where refusal to accept an 
award may be punished by fines and imprison- 
ment; in some cantons it is optional, as in 
France 

In England voluntair and unoflicial arbitra- 
tion was instituted early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and has made greater progress than in any 
other country In 18.36 disputes in the pottery 
trade were settled in this way, and within the 
following decades several important trades 
adopted the same practice. Committees of em- 
ployers and employed meet informally to discuss 
grievances, and usually succeed in reaching an 
amicable agreement; and where tliese committees 
are best organized, as in the coal trade of 
Durham, the decisions of the conimittc»e are 
rarely rejected liy the disputants In the In^^t 
decade of the century, upon the initiative of the 
London Chamber of Commerce and the tiade 
unions, local boards not connected with any par- 
ticular trade were creatc*d in large nuiiilieis, and 
were successful in diminishing the numtier of 
serious disturbances in industry. But in Eng- 
land, as in France, the more impoitant disagree- 
ments have had to lie adjusted by protracted and 
costly strikes and lockouts. 

New Zealand by a law of 1894, and Went 
Australia and New South Wales by later en- 
actments, undertake systematica llv to present 
strikes and lockouts by compulsori arbitration 
The New Zealand law created boards of concilia- 
tion and a court of arbitration, the latter having 
power to enforce its awards by penalties The 
boards of conciliation consist of four to si^ 
members, one-half representing the labor asso- 
ciations, the other half representing associations 
of employers They are elected e\ery thic*e 
years by the associations of employers and em- 
ployed Each board electa as chairman an im- 
partial outsider, who votes in case of a tie Tlie 
arbitration court is composed of three members 
appointed by the Governor, one from a list 
nominated by the employers, a second from 
nominees of the laborers, and the third from the 
judges of the Supreme Court. Cases are tried 
before the court only upon the request of one of 
the disputants, and all means of conciliation are 
attempted before resort is had to arbitration. 
Strikes and lockouts are forbidden while the 
case IB pending. Awards of the court may be 
extended to a whole district. Under the act 
trade imions are recognized as corporate bodies; 
and only by belonging to such a body does a 
workman secure standing in the court. Numer- 
ous disputes have been s^led by the court, and 
light fines have hitherto been sufficient to en- 
force its awards. 

The first noteworthy case of unofficial arbitra- 
tion in the United States was in 1866, when a 
committee was appointed to arbitrate differences 
between the Sons of Vulcan and their employers. 
Since that date arbitration committees have been 
chosen in many trades, often operating with 
maiAed sueoess. Much attention has been at- 
tracted by the signal success of an nnoffictal 


board which operates in the coal-mining industry 
of Illinois. Ihe activity of this board dat€» 
from 1898, and sinc*e that year innumerable 
grievances which might have led to strikes have 
been amicably adjusted When such disputes 
nrise icpresentativcs of the coal operators and 
of the United Mine Workers (q.v ) meet, to- 
gether with the miners and operators imme- 
diately interested. The mere diseiission of the 
points at issue frequently results in explaining 
away alb^ged grio\ances 

Official lioards of arbitration were establisbed 
in Massachusetts and New York in 1886 At 
present 29 States in the Union have made 
statutoiy or constitutional provision for indus- 
trial arbitration or conciliation In addition to 
the State courts, temporary tribunals were 
created by Federal statute in 1888 to settle 
grievances betw^ein railroads engaged m mter- 
state commerce and their employees. These 
tribunals consisted of one member chosen by 
each party and a third ehosen by these two 
'llie Inw was refiealed in 1898, but a law was 
enacted in the same mmi with similar features 
As amended in 19l'3 thm law constitutes a 
board of mediation and conciliation consisting 
of a commissioner and two other government 
officials named b\ the Pn'sident This board 
may offi*r its w*rvices, or, upon the request 
of either disputant, act in a purely media- 
tory capacity If an agreement is not effected, 
it seeks to induce the parties to accept arbitra- 
tion by a board consisting of either threi* or six 
memliers, as the disputants prefer 'fhese ar- 
bitrators are chosen in the same manner as the 
members of the temporary tribunal just de- 
senhed, except that in case of failure to agree 
upon representatives of the public these are 
chosen by the board of mediation The findings 
of the board of arbitration are binding, but either 
party may appeal to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
jieals An extremely successful plan of arbitra- 
tion of disputes in mining and transportation and 
other public-service industries was inaugurated 
in Canada m 1907 under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigating Act, rwommended bv the D<‘puty 
Minister of Lalior, Mr. W. L. MacKenzie King 
Under severe pimalties strikes and loc^koiits in 
the industries coverwl by the act aie prohibitcnl 
until an investigation of the dispute has lieen 
made hy an official board created for each par- 
ticular case Each party is called on by the 
-Minister of Labni to name a memlier of the 
board, and the two thus named appoint a third 
It IS the duty of this board to bring about an 
agrecroent if possible, but if the parties fail to 
agree, after publication of the findings of the 
Imard a strike or lockout is permitted Nearly 
90 per cent of the disputes submitted to such 
lioards have been settled. 

An examination of the workings of boards of 
'loluntary arbitration shows that for the settle- 
ment of disputes which are due to misunder- 
standings, or which involve matters of minor 
importance, their usefulness is unquestioned. 
Wherever they have been j'udiciously conducted 
they have served to lessen friction between em- 
ployer and employed, and have often averted 
strikes and lockouts. But there are certain 
questions of general policy which have defied 
i^tlement by voluntary arbitration. Such, e.g., 
are l^c reco^ition of labor organizations the 
employer, exclusion of nonnniem labor from em- 
ployment^ a general and material increase or 
towering of wages. These questions are still 
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UBually dett'ritiiiied 1>y tlu* litreugtli aud endur- 
ance of the contending parties. Investigations 
by impartial boards of arbitration may direct 
public sentiment, and so may bring pressure to 
bear upon the party whose* ethical position is 
the weaker. But this pressure has not proved 
suilicient to prevent prolonged strikes, causing 
widespread distress to the public as well as to 
the parties to tlie strgggie It is for this reason 
that a growing sentiment manifests itself in 
favor of compulsory arbitration It is pointed 
out that under a system of industrial concentra- 
tion a strike may -wholly cut off the supply of 
one of tlie nwessaries of life — ^a condition which 
IS manifestly intolerable Advocates of compul- 
sory arbitration point to the example of New 
Zealand, where for a number of years disputes 
have been adjudicated without cessation of in- 
dustry. Opponents of compulsory arbitration 
aie, however, no less decided in their views than 
are the udvoc*ates of it. It is pointed out that 
IdlKirers will frequently demand terms to which 
employers can accede only by producing at a 
loss, and that courts of arbitration, under the 
influence of a public sentiment naturally favor- 
able to the laboier, will often give aw'ards which 
w ill discouragi* business enterprise. It is alleged 
that this is the case in New' Zealand, although 
this is vehemently denied, and tbeie is no 
evidence that capital is withdrawing from the 
Dominion. Moreover, it would obviously be diffi- 
cult to fore e the lalniier'^ to abide b\ a decision un- 
favorable to them, since men cannot be compelled 
to continue to work against their w’lll The in- 
corporation of laborers into associations with 
collwtive responsibility (see Tbaue Unions) is 
advocated as a measure winch will obviate this 
difficulty ; but sue b a luc^sui e is strongly opposed 
by the better organized labor unions, as well as 
by those wdio view with suspicion any tendimcy 
away from individual frcHHlom and responsibility. 
In spite of the difficulties w'hicli lieset compul- 
sory arbitration, however, it would appear to be* 
obvious that social vvelfaie demands that judicial 
means should be developed for settling peace- 
fully those disputes v>hich can now be settled 
only through strikes inv'olving untold losses and 
sufteriug. 

In rweiit .v cars much stress has been laid upon 
the similarity between compulsory arbitration, 
as it operatos in New Zealand, and the principle 
of judicially determined w'ages or minimum- 
wage law’s in other Australasian states. Col- 
ltK*tive liargaining and arbitiation, voluntaiy or 
compulsorv’, imply the existence of unions. Such 
organizations, howewr, have not succc^eded 111 
commanding more than a minor part of the 
labor field, llie laborers subject to the worst 
forms of exploitation ciannot form effective 
organizations For these relief is to be had, 
appareiitlv, only through minimum-wage laws 
((| V ). The final phase in the relations of lalior 
and capital under the industrial system thus 
appears to be one in which the fundamental 
< onditions of employment are determined by the 
state. See Minimum Wage 
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man, Methods of Industrial Peaee (Boston, 
1904) , Hatch, Ooremment Industrial Arbitra- 
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1905); Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems 
(New York, 1905) ; Knoop, Industrial Concilia’ 
turn and Arbitration (London, 1905) ; Pigou, 
Principles and Method of Industrial Peace (ib, 
1905) ; MacKenzie King, Canadian Method of 
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LAB^OBATOBT. A laboratory it literally 
a place of labor, a workshop, anci the term is 
still frequently employed in this meaning iff 
c'onnecdiion with the manufacturing of chemicals, 
drugs, explosives, etc. The word is ordinarily 
iise^ however, to dc^signate a room or building 
isjuipped with means for conducting experi- 
mental investigations in some department of 
science or art Research laboratories of chem- 
istry, physics, engineering, biology, etc , are 
maintained in all tlie Ijetter colleges and uni- 
versities, in fhe mtorest of pure and applied 
bcience, and in many hospitals, manufacturing 
establishments, etc., for the purpose of devising 
new methods of prcx'edure and conducting testo 
of vaiious kinds. In addition to these laboia- 
torit'S devoted to research, there are numberless 
laboratories connec‘ted with public and private 
schools, academies, and collets, whose function 
is not the discovery of new truths, but rather 
the demonstration of facts already well estab- 
1 idled. Eveiy high school, e.g., possesses a 
c hem leal lalioiatory in which experiments are 
peiforiiud by students, who are led in this way 
to a til st -hand, and therefore better, knowledge 
of the facts and principles of this science. 

The histoiy of research laboratories can be 
best understood in the light of the development 
of all scientific flunking. There is at first a 
period of crude observation of the facts under 
the complicated conditions of practical life 
Such observations have given to science many 
valuable facts, but serious errors have crept in 
at the same time. This is naturally follow^ by 
a period of reaction against observ’ation, and in 
its st€*ad there is an attempt to deduce all 
knowdedge from already given general laws 
This is the period of authority and the syllo- 
gism. The reaction to this method leads to the 
third and final stage of science, when the laws 
and facts of nature are determined by means 
of observation of phenomena, but now’ under 
control and known conditions. The sciences 
have not advanced with equal speed, so that 
while some are well along in the third stage of 
progress and are still growing rapidly through 
experimental research, other sciences are in toe 
second stage, while a few still remain in the 
fiist stage. Laboratories of some sort have ex- 
isted since the earliest times. The Chinese 
and Egyptians, as well as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, certainly possessed them; but they were 
in all probability similar to the better known 
laboratories of tne physicians, apothecaries, al- 
chemists, and astrologers of the Middle Ages, 
given over largely to toe search for the philoso- 
phers’ stone and to the manufacture of elixirs, 
drugs, charms, cosmetics, etc. With the fifteenth 
century came the reaction against Scholasticism, 
and men began to study nature rather than 
books; tliey began to observe rather than to 
deduce facts and principles, and by the end of 
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the sixteenth century the experimental method 
was well established 

In 1589 Galileo demonstrated the necessity of 
the experimental method at Pisa Climbing the 
leaning tower, he let fall a weight of one pound 
and a weight of 100 pounds; starting simultane- 
ously, the weights struck the ground together, 
at once and forever disproving the Aristotelian 
deduction that the spe^ of falling bodies was 
proportional to their weights. Francis Bacon, 
m 1020, and Comenius, in 1630, set forth argu- 
ments for the inductive method and the experi- 
mental investigation of facts. But prior to the 
nineteenth century all laboratories were private 
institutions devoted wholly to research In 
1824 Purkinje estahlishcd a physiological labo- 
ratory in Breslau, in 1825 Liebig established a 
laboratory of chemistry, medicine, and physiol- 
ogy in Giessen; in 1845 Lord Kelvin — ^then 
William Thomson — ox>cncd a physical laboratory 
in the University of Glasgow; in 1849 a phar- 
macological laboratory was created by Buch- 
heim; in 1856 Virchow opened a pathological 
laboratory in Berlin. As the ivork of the labo- 
ratories has developed, there has come about 
a specialization of the problems to be under- 
taken, and as a result new research laboratories 
are founded every year. 

Laboratories for instruction do not differ ma- 
terially from research laboratories as far as 
equipment and method is concerned. 

Chemical Laboratories. The appearance of 
the earliest chemical laboratories is familiar, 
since they formed attractive subjects for the con- 
temporary artists. Not merely were these labo- 
ratories used for experiment, but also for the 
teaching of pupils and assistants At present 
any well-lit room, supplied with water, gas, elec- 
tricity, and a hood communicating with a flue 
to carry off noxious gases, may serve for almost 
all chemical work. The water supply operates 
vacuum pumps and can be made to furnish air 
under pressure by means of a trompe; power 
can be obtained either from small water or 
electric motors, and the gas furnishes heat. 
Much chemical work, both scientific and techni- 
cal, is carried out in such laboratories, origi- 
nally built for other purposes. The most impor- 
tant chemical laboratories, however, are build- 
ings, constructed entirely for chemical work, in 
connection with the great universities and 
schools of science and are intended both for in- 
vestigation on the part of the instructors and 
advanced students and for the regular instruc- 
tion of the mass of the students. The wide ex- 
tension of this class of laboratories began with 
the famous laboratory erected by Liebig at 
Giessen in 1825, after which teaching laborato- 
ries, each showing an advance on the preceding, 
sprang up at almost all the German univer- 
sities and quickly reached a high degree of 
excellence. 

The laboratory buildings are divided into 
rooms of varying sires, each room assigned to 
one or more branches of chemical science, so 
that each student passes, during his course, 
through most of the rooms. In France a less 
^stematic arrangement, avoiding large rooms, 
is preferred by some chemists The number of 
the rooms and the branch of chemistry to which 
each is dedicated vary with the size of the 
building and the importance assigned to dif- 
ferent subjects and to teaching and investiga- 
tion respe^ively. Many laboratories consist of 
a large lecture room; a large room for simple 


inorganic preparations and qualitative analysis; 
another large room for quantitative anudysiB 
and inorganic research; a third large room for 
organic chemistry: and a number of small rooms 
to serve as classrooms, library, balance rooms, 
private laboratories and offices for the instruc- 
tors, for gas and water analysis, for physical 
chemistry, as furnace room, combustion room, hy- 
drogen-sulphide room, storerooms, toilet rooms, 
etc. In some cases separate buildings are pro- 
vided for particular branches of chemistry. 

In the larger laboratories almost every branch 
of chemistry has its separate room. Few gen- 
eral principles can be laid down for the plan of 
the building and the relation of the rooms to 
each other. The first consideration is to obtain 
abundant light. Everything should give way to 
this. Next, the office and private laboratory of 
each professor should be central with reference 
to the rooms under his care. However, when 
permanent and responsible assistants are in im- 
mediate charge of the large rooms, this consid- 
eration is of less importance. Of course such 
rooms as balance rooms, combustion rooms, and 
hydrogen-sulphide rooms must be close to the 
large rooms to which they belong Special con- 
siderations will decide the position of various 
rooms. Thus, a furnace room is placed on the 
lowest floor, to get the advanta^ of a high 
chimney. All chemical laboratories are elabo- 
rately piped. There is usually one system for 
gas used in heating, another for gas used in 
lighting, and often a third for certain specially 
protected gas jets, which are required to bum 
continuously for long periods. This permits the 
rest of the gas to be turned off every evening at 
the close of work Water is carried, not merely 
to each room, but commonly to each desk 
Where the water is supplied under a strong pres- 
sure, injector vacuum pumps are used ; but when 
this IS not the case, the whole building must be 
supplied with pipes connected with a vacuum 
steam pump. In any case such a pump, with 
connecting pipes to each desk, is almost a ne- 
cessity in tiie organic laboratory for distilling 
under reduced pressure. Another steam pump 
supplies a series of pipes, carrying air under 
pressure. Tliere are steam or hot-water pipes 
for heating and pipes for steam at high pres- 
sure for bmting stills, water baths, and steam 
closets. In addition, in some laboratories dis- 
tilled water is distributed to the different rooms 
by a system of block -tin pipes. Formerly oxy- 
gen was distributed to several points by pipes, 
but the introduction into commerce of compressed 
oxygen in strong steel cylinders has made this 
system obsolete Hydrc^en-sulphide gas is also 
carried, in most cases, by pipes to several rooms. 
The system of pipes for cariying off waste water 
must be carefully planned. Ordinary plumb- 
ing is destroyed in a few years by’ acids and 
compounds of mercury. An excellent plan is to 
carry the waste water by open troughs to the 
vertical earthenware main pipes, so avoiding 
leadwork altogether. The system of flues for 
ventilation of the hoods must ^ carried over 
the whole building. This syston may be con- 
nected with a lofty chimney or with a rotary 
fan. Electricity is usually supplied for scien- 
tific purposes, from accumulator batteries 
£aw student working in a room has a locked 
desk for his own use. The desks are usually 
supplied with gas, water, vacuum pumps, draft 
clos^, apparatus, and reagents, so ns to reduce 
to a minimum the cases in which it is necessary 
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for the student to leave his desk. Space is econ- 
omised in most laboratories, in the rooms set 
apart for bj^nners, by dividing the space under 
each desk into two independent closets, so that 
two students may use the same desk at different 
hours or on different days Tn the larger labora- 
tories much special apparatus is found, such as 
a machine for producing liquid air, giinding 
mills driven by power, working models of chemi- 
cal industrial works, and apparatus for treat- 
ing materials on an industrial scale. 

With the growth of scientific methods in vari- 
ous fields there have been many special chemical 
laboratories, as those for purc-food determina- 
tions, water analyses, etc , maintained by ofiicial 
bureaus These are usually well-arranged chem- 
ical laboratories with equipment adapted to the 
work in hand. 

The technical lalmratories maintained by in- 
dustrial establishments may be simply for an- 
alytical work, in which case they may be 
modeled after the rooms for quantitative analy- 
sis in the teaching laboratories; but in cases 
where experimental work is carried on, the plan 
is quite different. Power must be supplied more 
freely, facilities provided for handling larger 

? [uantit] 0 s of material, and liberal spac'e left 
lee to set up working models of apparatus on 
a large scale. See section on Engineering Laho- 
f atones 

Laboratories of chemical research are arranged 
either on the principle of each room being 
adapW to some special operation — ^thcre being 
a distillation room, a constant-temperature 
room, etc. — or on the principle of individual 
rooms, each worker having a room to himself, 
in which he may carry on practically all of liia 
work. Tlie two pnneipU'S are often combined, 
and some such combination is likely to produce 
a reasonably near approach to an ideal research 
laboratory. 

Physical Iiaboratories. Rooms specially 
equipped for physical experimentation weie not 
provided until long after well-organized chemical 
laboratories were in use. Such early experi- 
menters as Boyle, Newton, and Franklin made 
use of their owm living apartments for their ex- 
periments, and it was not until well into the 
nineteenth century that professors of physics 
obtained separati* rooms in which they could 
carry on work with due convenience. The next 
step was for these piofessors to admit students 
to their own laboratoiies and to direct their re- 
search. At Heidelljcrg the first physical labo- 
ratory was opened in 1846, two rooms licing de- 
voted to instruction in practical physics The 
lalioratory at the University of Glasgow', where 
original researcli was earned on by students 
under the direction of Lord Kelvin, was also one 
of the earliest of these laboratories. In France, 
in spite of the brilliant work done in private 
lalH>ratori(*s in tlie first half of the nineteenth 
century, the facilities for systematic work by 
students were hardly as ample as in Germany, 
but by 1868 it was realized that additional ac- 
emnmodations for students and research labo- 
ratories for professors and skilled investigators 
were essential. One result of this movement was 
the foundation, in the Sorbonne in Paris, of a 
physical laboratoiy, of which Jamin was made 
director, and which has been celebrated not only 
for his researches, but also for those of Lipp- 
mann This laboratory was placed under tlie 
direction of the faculty of science in 1804 and 
was then remodeled. King’s Coll^, London, 


also adopted regular laboratory training as paxt 
of its work in physics about this time, and 
three rooms in its building were used as a labo- 
ratory. The first building in E^land specially 
designed for the study of experimental physics 
was constructed at Oxford, under plans of Prof. 
Robert B. Clifton. This was followed by the 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, built in 
1874 by Prof. James Clerk-Maxwell, who incor- 
porated in it many of Professor Clifton’s ideas. 
In the United States the progress was naturally 
slower than in Europe, but it is asserted that 
the first institution to make laboratory physics 
a part of its regular educational ivork was the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in Bos- 
ton The systematic work begun at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in practical 
physics furnished an example which was soon 
followed by other American colleges, including 
Cornell and Harvard, and even by many high 
schools, and so rapid was the progress made 
that in 1886 Harvard required experimental 
work in physics in its entrance examinations. 

In elementary laboratory work in physics the 
apparatus is simple, and the results demanded 
are qualitative rather than quantitative. A 
laboratory for this purpose would be merely one 
or more rooms provided with suitable tables. 
Tlie simple apparatus used should, where pos- 
sible, be constructed by the student himself, the 
use of tools for the making, ad] listing, and re- 
pair of apparatus forming not the least valuable 
part of the training. The ordinary manipula- 
tion of glass tubes, and the use of the more 
common woodwoikmg tools, as well as of a 
few implements for cutting and shaping metal, 
must be learned by the student at an early 
stage 

The entrance requirements for the colleges 
have set the standard for the physical work to 
be done in preparatory schools. No elaborate 
instruments are required for such courses, and 
it 18 considered better practice to have the stu- 
dent work as accurately as possible with some- 
what crude apparatus In the college laboratory 
the e<|uipment is of a much higher grade and 
should be as extensive as the means of the in- 
stitution will permit. The student here begins 
to work quantitatively, and accuracy of ol^r- 
vation and measurement is the prime essential of 
his work. The usual method of instruction is 
to have an elementary course which covers the 
essential features of physics. Tliat is, a student 
will begin with the ordinary measurements of 
length, mass, and time He will perform quan- 
titative experiments in sound, heat, light, and 
electricity. There must be at his disposal meas- 
ures of length and micrometers of various forms 
which will enable him to determine length or 
thickness to one-hundredth of a millimeter, or 
even less. He will also have analytical balances 
for determining the mass of substances with an 
accuracy of the one-hundredth of a milhgram, 
and such other instruments as accurately cali- 
brated thermometers, standards of electrical re- 
sistance carefully determined, and optical ap- 
paiatus in which the graduated circles and other 
paits used for measurement are of high preci- 
sion As the construction of this apparatus 
in\ohes considerable mechanical skill, it is, of 
course, impossible for the stud^t to make it; 
but its test and calibration is one of his first 
tasks. He is taught the necessity of correcting 
his observations and looking for and compensat- 
ing for such causes of eiror as can be detected 
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and, in short, to attain as great accura^ as 
the apparatus he usee is capable of 
For elementary laboratories no extensive and 
peculiar structural features are required in the 
building. Suitable brackets firmly fastened to 
brick walls furnish supports for the more sensi' 
tive apparatus, and convenient sinks and water 
and gas piping and electric fittings are provided 
In most colleges and universities, however, these 
elementary laboratories are in the same build- 
ing as research laboratories for the staff and 
advanced students, and, as a result, they con- 
tain many features not absolutely essential for 
work of this description. In buildmg physical 
laboratories for research work every other con- 
sideration IS, or should be, sacrificed to direct 
utility. Stone piers on which such instruments 
as galvanometers are set are independently 
founded and carried up through one or more 
floors, without any connection whatsoever with 
other parts of the building. Stone tables or 
slabs for similar purposes are built in the brick 
structural walls of the building. High towers 
for experiments with pendulums, pressures of 
liquids, and falling bodies are another feature 
of a modern laboratory, and in most eases they, 
too, are built on an independent foundation 
The building is usually arranged so that it has 
the best possible light, especially as regards 
direct sunlight. For certain work electrical or 
other power is desirable, and a system of pipes, 
wiring, and shafting is carried aliout the build- 
ing Another feature is a constant-temperature 
room in the cellar, usually where the astionom- 
ical clocks and other instruments which must 
be maintained at or near the same tempcratuie 
the year around are installed. Some provision 
on the roof or elsei^here should be made for the 
aerial nires used in radiotelegraphy. In short, 
the greatest care is observed in adapting the 
building for its use as a place of reseaich, and 
every convenience is placed at the disposal of 
the student It must lie stated, howevei, that 
many physicists do not altogether appro\e of 
such refinements of laboratory construction and 
think that the ability to overcome diffaculties is 
a valuable part of the training. Furthermore, 
the very nature of the refinements may in some 
cases constitute serious causes of error. For 
example, an independent tower or pier may act 
as an mverted pendulum and ha\e a period of 
vibration of its onn. But be this as it may, it 
IS undoubtedly true that at the universities 
where the greatest facilities have been introduced 
into the buildings and are put at the disposal 
of the students, the best work is cairieil on. 
The laboratoiy belonging to the University of 
London and that of the University of Bonn are 
typical of the liest progress in modem labora- 
tory construction, although Berlin and a num- 
ber of other German universities are not far 
behind. 

But important physical research has also been 
carried on in laboratories outside of educational 
institutions, and the more celebrated of these 
deserve brief mention. 1'he laboratoiy of the 
Royal Institution in Loudon was founded in 
1800 by Count Rum ford, and, although the orig- 
inal intention of its founder was the furtherance 
of applied science, it soon became the home of 
the most brilliant and original investigations in 
the realm of pure science, carried on by such 
men as Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, Tyndsdl, 
Rayleigh, and Dewar. In 1896 the research fa- 
cilities of the Rojral Institution were increased 


by the opening of the Davy-Faraday Research 
laboratory, which has been most successfully con- 
ducted by Lord Rayleigh and Sir James Dewar. 
In Germany impoiiant work has been carried 
on at the Reichsanstalt, or physicotechnical 
institution, at Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 
Through the munificence of Werner Siemens, 
who in 1884 gave about $125,000 to the institu- 
tion, and through appropriations by the Reich- 
stag, suitable buildings were erected. From 
1888 to 1894 the laboratory was directed by 
Helmholtz, and this famous scientist was suc- 
ceeded by F. Kohlrausch. The influence of the 
Reichsanstalt on industrial conditions in Ger- 
many has been most valuable Various stand- 
ards are here made, instruments aie calibrated, 
and certificates which have a world- wide ac- 
ceptance are given to the apparatus which com- 
plies with the standards of the bureau. Tech- 
nical research is also carried on, and many valu- 
able papers are published from time to time 
fiom the bureau. Various instruments of glass 
are examined, and the work of the Germans in 
this field has been raised to a high degree of 
excellence, with the result that the manufacture 
of optical instruments has greatly increased. 
The same holds true in the case of electrical 
apparatus, and the standards of resistance and 
other apparatus also have tieeu made of a high 
grade ot precision This laborator} , as arc those 
of France, Great Britain, and the Unitc'd States, 
18 also active in securing interiiatioiial standards, 
especially in the field of electricity, through co- 
operative action In Pans there is the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et M^tieis With the pur- 
chase of a physical cabinet, a department of 
physics was organized in 1820, which has since 
lietm increased and devclopiHl, and furnished a 
home for important researches Perhaps the 
most f^lebrat^ laboratory in France is the In- 
ternational Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
organized in 1875 by the cooperation of 18 dif- 
ferent nations. Here are prepared for distribu- 
tion to the subscribing nations the vaiious met- 
ric standards of len^h and mass, the meter 
and kilogiam of the archives with which the 
secondary or national standards of the various 
nations have been compared are ])reH(*r\ed In 
this lalioratory are can led on the most elaborate 
comparisons of standards and instrumentb, and 
the work of this bureau has been invaluable to 
workers in science in many departments The 
National Physical Laboratory was t*stablisbed in 
Klreat Britain during the closing vicars of the 
nineteenth centurv, and to it 111 1900 were given 
a building and site at Busby Ilousts neai Lon- 
don. its control being given to the Royal Society. 
The work thus starts rapidly spread, and in 
1914 there were, in addition to the original 
building used for administration and separate 
laboratories, buildings for metallurg>, alloy 
testing, engineering, electrotechnicH, optics, etc. 
In the United States, in 1901, the National Bu- 
leau of Standards was established by Act of 
Congress, approved March d, 1901 , it is de- 
sign^ to possess a similar function to the 
Reichsanstalt and the National Physical Labo- 
ratory of England, and its scope and work are 
constantly broadening. By law' the Bureau of 
Standards is given the custody of the national 
standards and will issue or certify secondary 
standards for the use of industrial and scien- 
tific workers. At the present time the bureau 
is doing a great deal of excellent testing work; 
but it is as a research institution that it is 
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most coBBpicuouB and 18 doing ^ork of the 
greatest value to the country. See Standabds, 
United States Nationai. Bubeau of 
In connection with government physical labo- 
ratories, these institutions usually seive as de- 
positories for the national standards of weight 
and mass, as well as of elect licity, illumination, 
etc. Much of the woik consists in the construc- 
tion of secondary standards, or passing upon 
their accuracy, and issuing the necc*ssary cer- 
tifications, as well as providing 01 certifying 
measures and instruiiieiits foi inMuiiiig accurate 
supervision by the state or local government and 
for providing high aceuiacy m coinincTcial and 
other undertakings. Some of the vaiums inves- 
tigations, such as ladiuui tests, can only be 
carried on at a lalioratory with an elaborate 
equipment and ample resouices so that such 
work 18 properly a task of a central national 
organization. Also such institutions jmblish 
collected papers of research, caiiUMl on b^ mem- 
bers of then staff and other woikers in their 
various departments, and thus form a means of 
diffusing knowledge in special fields 

Aerod^amical liaboratories. In piaitical 
aeronautics and the development of the aero 
plane much valuable w’oik has be«*n accompli sIuhI 
in the laboiatories niaiutaincd foi this special 
purpose, eg, that of Eiffel in Pans and similar 
institutions in Kuro]»e and the uioic icceiitly 
established Laiiglej Acm cm1\ iianiic'lil Laboratory 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Wasliiuglon 
arc extremely productive These* aie discussed 
in the scnition cm iironautical JnslituUs in 
the article Al!.BO^AUT^Cb 

Engineering Laboratories The* sue et*ss 
which has attended chemical, ph\sic*al, and other 
laboratories oigani/ed eitlu*r foi iiibtiuction 01 
research has led to the establishment ot engi- 
neering laboratories as depaitments of the State 
universities of the l^nitecl State's or of the en- 
gineering and t(*chnical schools of Kuiope and 
America. In the* 4 e* the student is taught to 
apply himself particuluily to such pioblenis as 
he would encounte*r in the actual piactice of 
his profession. Sucli labciratories are also used 
by advanced workc'rs to study expei inientally 
such problems and jirocesses as arc emouiiteied 
in daily life, with the hope of finding simpler 
and more i*conomical methods Accoidingly 
there are lalioratoi les for nic*chanieal engineei- 
ing, hydraulic engineei iiig, mining engineering, 
c*lectrual engineei ing, and chemical engineering, 
in uhich arc* mbtalM machineiy and a]iparatus 
siiiiilai to that found in actual practice Such 
lalmratories liav’e been found i*hSi»utial for the 
best piofi*ssional and technical education and 
are a distinct feature of wcdl-equipped tw'hnical 
schools and univ ersities 111 Europe and Ameiica. 
A iiieehani(al-eiigimH*iing laboiatory contains 
machinery for studying diflerent forms of inotorb 
and |K)\\c’r tranbiiiisHioii and foi deteruiining 
their most itonoinital opeiatioii Tins would 
include the ascei taming of friction losses, the 
study of vaiioiiH kinds of luhiicaiitb, c*ic. In 
order to cairy’^ 011 this work as successfully as 
possible, machineiy' of such si/c* as will be found 
m a small plant is necessary, and the students 
are taught its actual operation and maintenance. 
In some schools there may be an indc*pcndent 
steani-cngineeriiig laboratory, while in otheis it 
mav be a pait of the laboratoiy of mt*c‘hanical 
engineering. Here the' students aic taught to 
use steam engines of diffi*rcnt types under vary- 
ing conditions of service. In the important 


schools of mines are usually found the various 
machines used in mining and the preparation 
and reduction of ore I^ocomotive engineering 
is now taught in the laboratory, and at least 
two universities in the United States, as well 
as several manufacturing w'orks, are supplied 
with testing locomotives in w’hich fuel friction, 
draft, and other tests can he made on a large 
scale. Electrical-engineering laboratories were 
among the first to be earned out on an extensive 
scale, as in the laboratory method of instruction 
machinery of more than model size w'as early 
found necessary for the student In the best 
eli*etrical-engineering laboratories are to be 
found motors and dynamos for direct and alter- 
nating current, transformers, stoiage batteries, 
etc , and the various problems involvf*d in the 
generation of the electrical power and its trans- 
mibsiou are studied under conditions approach- 
ing actual practice an nearly as possible In 
ihemieal engineering the growth of laige manu- 
facturing establishments has led to a demand 
for piactical chemists, and it is now considered 
that thc* 8 e can bent he trained by’' having them 
as students carry out preparations on a eonsid- 
erahle scale by using actual machinery. In the 
most modern of lahoi atones for the study of 
apj)lii*d chemistry, such processes as dyeing, the 
nianiifarture of sugar, the manufacture of gas 
and sulphuric acid, eleetiolvtic methods of pre- 
paiing chemical substances, distillation, etc, are 
all earned on on a practical scale. 

In engineering laboiatories the practice will 
vary w’ldely in different institutions and with 
lUffeient instructors, depending on adequacy of 
e*qu]pnu*nt ciid numlier of students The ma- 
ehim*ry' and apparatus at the disposal of the 
students and instruetors will often infiuence the 
W'ork dom* and will cause students desiring to 
follow a partuiilar branch to select an institu- 
tion vvliere such facilities are the best Engi- 
iMHTiiig laboratories usually follow adequate 
manual tiainiiig and woik in chemical and phys- 
ical laboiatories, and the liest results are se- 
curi*d w'heii the woik is pioperly coordinated. 
They have a dibtinet bearing on technical edu- 
cation and have playvnl a large part in the in- 
dustrial development of the Ignited States 

Industrial Laboratories. Recently, in the 
United States, as has hitheito bi'en the case in 
Germany, an iiKr(*abed amount of stress has 
been laid on industrial 01 cummeieial labora- 
tory work and luvcstigation In large indus- 
trial and manufactuiing corporations not only 
are large lalioratories maintained for testing 
and for the controlling of processes of manufac- 
ture, but also for lesearch, so as to secure im- 
provements in method and to devise the new 
products Accordingly many large corporations 
maintain research departments, where a scien- 
tific staff engages on work aside from the daily 
routine; and this is set*n most preeminently in 
the chemical and electrical industries, though 
the former in the United States are still behind 
those* of Germany in this rt* 8 peet In these 
laboratories experimental work on a larger scale 
than in purely* scientific institutions often is 
possible, and many valuable results are secured. 
In SOUK* cases an association or group of manu- 
faetuieis may unite to maintain a laboratory to 
determine standards and to standardiz.e proc- 
esses, material, or carry on other investigations 
of common interest These laboratories also 
mav he organized for research in addition to the 
ordinary' commercial testa. Such a laboratory 
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in the United States is that of the National 
Flectric Light Association, maintained at Gleve* 
land; while, as an example of a large commer> 
Jial testing laboratory dealing witii a wide 
range of products, might be cited the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories under the auspices of ihe 
National Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
United States maintained nt Chicago, 111 
One of the best examples of an industrial- 
research laboratory in the United States is that 
maintained by the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, in conne(*tion with its large plant. 
Here the most elaborate and extensive investiga- 
tions can be carried on, involving all the refine- 
ments of pure science, with ultimate applicability 
to practical utility For example, the increase 
in the efficiency of the incandescent electric 
lamp has been brought about largely through 
the work of the investigators in this laboratory, 
and gradually this has been increased, and new 
lamps of greater economy have been developed, 
which have revolutionized both indoor and out- 
door illumination. Tungsten drawn wire, e.g., 
was first made at the General Electric Company’s 
laboratory, and various other substances appli- 
cable for incandescent filaments have been sub- 
mitted to searching investigatiem. The pressure 
within the lamps and within the vacuum tulies 
has also been studied, and a result of special 
work has been the Coolidge X-ray tube, which 
has contributed so much to Roentgenography. 
Over 50,000 square feet of space was provided 
for new laboratories on the occasion of the con- 
struction of a recent building, and the work 
since organization has constantly develdped both 
in scope and value 

Biological Laboratories. An enormous im- 
pulse was given to the purely scientific advance- 
ment of biological science by the early founda- 
tion of laboratories for research in connection 
with the chief German universities in the third 
quarter of the last century In the United 
States the first zoological laboratory, or, indeed, 
any in general biology in America, was cstab- 
lislied by Louis Agassiz at Harvard University, 
at the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
Wyman also taught to special students com- 
parative anatomy Agassiz gathered about him 
and trained specialists in zoology, most of whom 
became teachers and perpetuate his methods of 
instruction. In Europe, Johannes Muller estab- 
lished a laboratory at Berlin (1857-58) and 
trained many students, who afterward filled 
chairs in different universities. The impetus he 
gave to comparative anatomy, physiology, and 
embryology through his laboratory meth^s was 
deep and lasting. He was, perhaps, the father 
of modem morphological investigations and of 
laboratory methoda Other zoologists who ex- 
erted an influence which was felt by a later 
generation and led the way to the establishment 
of marine biological laboratories were the Nor- 
wegian naturalist Sars (1805-09), who carried 
on deep-sea dredgings and embryological re- 
searches on the coast of Norway; Ratlike, of 
Dorpat; and Forbes, of Great Britain During 
this period H. Milne-Edwards and De (^uatre- 
fages worked in tmnporary private laboratories 
on the French coast and in the Mediterranean. 

The third quarter of the nineteenth century 
was a period of the installation of biological 
laboratories in connection with the leading uni- 
versities, especially in Germany ITie work- 
rooms were fairly large and well lighted, but 
the furniture was simple — ^tables, dissecting 


implements, microscopes, aquaria, and in the 
boMment perhaps a vivarium for mammals, 
formii^ the greater part of the furniture. Such 
a laboratory was that of R Leuckart at Leipzig, 
who trained a large number of German, Swiss, 
American, English, and Dutch zoologists and 
morphologists. With the rise of more modem 
modes of investigation in comparative embry- 
ologjr and morphology, involving methods of 
cumng their sections for the microscope, of 
staining and mounting them, the use of various 
reagents and preservative fluids, the equipment 
of biological laboratories became more and more 
elaborate and costly 

Our modem bacteriological laboratories took 
their rise from the researches of Pasteur in 
France (1868-90) His studies led finally to the 
establishment of the great Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, which was followed by the installation of 
bacteriological laboratories in Germany, Italy, 
and other European countries, as well as in the 
United States and Canada — institutes either 
directly connected with universities and medical 
schools, or independent In such laboratories as 
these, and other temporary laboratories estab- 
lished in Italy, west Africa, India, and Ciilia, 
have been worked out the causes and preven- 
tives of the filth diseases, of yellow fever, and 
tuberculosis. 

Mannc laboratories have exerted a profound 
influence on biological science, besides training 
science teachers and aiding investigators Muller 
in Germany spent his summers by the seaside 
studying the anatomy, and especially the de- 
velopment, of the lower animals, and so in 
France and on the shores of the Mediterranean 
did H. Milne-Edwards and De C^atrefages, and 
Gosse on the English coast. We owe, however, 
to Louis Agassiz the idea of the foundation of 
the modern seaside or marine laboratory, which 
has resulted in the establishment of the great 
zoological station at Naples, those of France and 
other countries. Agassiz and his stiubrnts had 
for many years dredged and collected along the 
coast of New England and had spent several 
winters at Charleston, S C , to study the marine 
fauna. In 1873, aided financially by a geneious 
friend of science, he founded the Anderson 
School of Natural History at Penikese, an island 
situated at the mouth of Buzzard's Bay Though, 
owing to Agassiz’s death, it flourished only two 
years, its work was most important in itself, 
and because it led to the formation of similar 
laboratories It led to the foundation of the 
Chesapeake Zodlogical Ijaboratory of the Johns 
Hopkins University, under the direction of Prof 
W K Brooks, which was Huccee<lcd by temporarv 
laboratories at Beaufort, N C, and the Ba- 
hamas; also to the summer school which was 
maintained at Annisquam for several years by 
the late Prof. A Hyatt, to a summer school car- 
ried on by the Peabody Academy of Science at 
Salem, Mass., in 1876-81, and to otlu'rs, such as 
the summer school held under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Institute at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island This latter passed to the juris- 
diction of the Carnegie Institution and under 
the direction of Dr. Davenport has produced 
most excellent work. The same institution also 
supports the Tortugas Laboratory with Dr. A. 
G Meyer as the veiy able head. Other similar 
laboratories are the Hopkins Seaside Laboratory 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University in 
California; the Tufts College Laboratory at 
Harpswell, Me., under the direction of Prof. J. 
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S. Kingsley; and that at Beaufort, N. C., a de- 
partment of the United States Fish Commission. 
Alexander Agassiz for many years maintained 
a well-appointed private laboratory at Newport, 
where a number of investigators worked through 
the summer months 

Led by Louis Agassiz’s example, Dr. Anton 
Dohm in 1872 began to build, and in the follow- 
ing year opened, a costly zo^ilogical station at 
Naples, where gather zoologists of different 
countries, whose researches, carried on under 
the most faiorable auspices, have had a manifest 
influence on systematic, and more especially 
embryological and morphological, studies This 
js a permanent institution established in a hand- 
some structure built for the purpose near the 
sea, with a director and staff of assistants, and 
open to investigators throughout the year. 
Tables are offered to investigators of different 
countries, tlie expenses or rent being paid in 
some cases by the British, Ameiican, and other 
associations, universities, and other institutions. 
The basement is occupi^ by a series of large, 
well-stocked aifuaria and is open to the public. 
There are a large library, separate workrooms 
for investigators, steamers for dredging, collec- 
tion, and preparation, while the institution 
issues 8e\eral publications of importance to 
zoologists 

This great establishment has been the parent 
or forerunner of similar laboratories The late 
distiiiguiblusl Flench zoologist, Baron 11 Lacaze- 
Dutliiers, foimded and built at his own expense 
two well-eiiuippcd seaside laboratories, one at 
Koscoff, in iiorthwestei n France, and the other 
on the Mediterranean, near the Spanish line, at 
Banyuls-sur-Mer. These have been utilized not 
only by Freiicli, Swiss, American, and English 
investigators, but by a large number of French 
students of the Sorboiine and the College de 
France. There is also a lahoiatory at Concar- 
neau, under the auspices of the College de 
France, and still another at Arcachon, main- 
tained by the University of Bordeaux The city 
of J’aris supports a Lalmratoiic d’Kvolution des 
Etres OrganiB<S8, 3 Hue d'Ulm, directed by Prof. 
A Ciard, who has a private laboratory at Wim- 
pereau, near Calais These were follow^ed by the 
Plymouth Laboratory, on the English Channel, 
at which work a small number of investigators, 
while in the sunimci season classes from Oxford, 
(Cambridge, and Eton studv under an instructor, 
one of the officers in charge Other smaller sea- 
side laboratories have liecm established by Pro- 
fessor Herdman near LiveTpool, at Millport, one 
at Port Erin, on the Isle of Man, one near 
Bristol; another near Aberdeen, on the North 
Sea coast; and one near Dublin, on the Irish 
coast These are associated together and con- 
trolled by the Marine Biological Association of 
the Unit^ Kingdom and in part aie suiiported 
by grants from the British Association, the 
Royal Society, etc The Germans largely pat- 
ronize the Naples station, but have a small one 
at Helgoland, while the university at Vienna 
sustains a well-appointed one at Tnest The 
Russians have one at Sebastopol and also at 
ViUe Franche, on the Mediterranean , the Dutch 
on the coast of Holland, the Danes on their 
coast; while the University of Tokyo maintains 
one on the Japanese coast. 

Floating marine laboratories, as they may be 
called (i.e., those on shipboard) , were established 
on the British exploring ship CkaUenger during 
her five years' voyage around the world, and 
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fully equipped laboratories have been furnished 
on the various exploring oceanic expeditions, in- 
cluding the five recently sent out to the Anterc- 
tic seas by the German, Swedish, English, and 
Dutch governments. 

The laboratories in connection with the fidi- 
eries commissions of the United States, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Great Britain have been 
productive of excellent results, both scientific 
and practical. Early in the seventies of the 
nineteenth century Prof S F Baird, the founder 
of the United States Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries and its first commissioner, was wont 
to establish at his summer headquarters, in 
different seasuns, at various points along the 
coast of New England, from Woods Hole to 
Harpswell, Me, temporary laboratories, at 
which students were hospitably entertained. 
This led to the permanent establishment of two 
institutions at Woods Hole The Woods Hole 
Laboratory has exerted much influence To this 
school laigc numliers of investigators and college 
students have flocked, and it has been a most 
important means of training science teachers. 
The laboratory of the United States Fish Com- 
mission at Woods Hole is a permanent institu- 
tion, open winter and summer to experts It is 
w'ell equipped and frc>quented by a large number 
of investigators and advanced students Its offi- 
cial organs are the reports and bulletins of the 
United States Fisheries Commission, and the 
entire plant is probably the most elaborate and 
extensive in the world A marine laboratory, at 
w'hich much valuable research work has been 
done, was eptablished in 1902 at Beaufort, N. C., 
by the United States Fish Commission The 
Floating laboratory of the Rhode Island Com- 
mission of Inland Fisheries has carried on im- 
portant W'ork on the development and artificial 
culture of the clam and lobster, and the results 
have been published by the State. 

Several summer laboratories for the study of 
aquatic life, insects, fishes, etc , as well as for 
educational purposes, have been established in 
the central Unit^ States. Of these, the first to 
be founded, and the one which has been the most 
productive of results advantageous to science, is 
that at Havana, 111 , founded by Prof S. A. 
Forbes. It has published a bulletin and has 
from the first shown great activity. In Europe 
a well-known fresh-water laboratory has for sev- 
eral years been maintained by Prof Dr. O. 
Zacharias at Plon in (lermany. 

All botamral labora fortes equipped for ele- 
mentary instruction are practically the same. 
It may be assumed that such establishments 
provide equipment for fundamental courses in 
morphology, physiology, ecology, and perhaps 
taxonomy. In provision for research work, how- 
ever, botisnical laboratories vary widely There 
is probably no complete botanical laboratory in 
the world, in the sense that it provides for every 
phase of botanical investigation Each promi- 
nent laboratory is strong in one, or perhaps a 
few, of the many phases of botanical research, 
and this is recognized by graduate students in 
selecting a laboratory for definite work. Since 
the chief opportunity of any botanical laboratory 
18 the staff of men in charge of the work, every 
lalioratory has developed about certain men 
rather than along theoretical lines While 
worthy morphological and physiological labora- 
tories can be developed in connection with any 
university that has money enough to employ 
suitable men and fumi^ them equipment, 
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worthy taxonomir (Mjinpmeiit in a matter of his> 
torical development It involves the accumula- 
tion of larffe collections, w'hose chief value lies 
in sets of plants that arc not in the open mar- 
ket For example, while there are possibly 10 
Imtanical laboratories in the United Stat^ in 
whicli the opportunities for research in mor- 
phology, phys^olog^^ and ecologj*^ may he n*- 
garded fr<mi fair to excellent, there arc only 
three, or at most four, points where great his- 
torical collections of plants have made valuable 
research woik in taxonomy possible See Bo- 
tanic Cardln 

Psychological Laboratories. Tlic first in- 
stitutional laboratories for the pursuit of re- 
searches in psycliophybics and experimental psy- 
cliology ( qq v ) w ere founded by Wilhelm Wundt 
(ITniversity of Jjcipzig) in 1871) and by (» Stan- 
ley Hall (Johns Hopkins University) in 1883, a 
piivate lalmratorv was conducted by William 
James at Hanard in 1874-70. Laboratories are 
now the rule rather than the exception in col- 
leges and unnersities of the United States and 
liave been ehtablisbed also in practically all the 
German universities, they are fouml in the 
principal universities of the other Kuiopean 
states, and they exist also in Canada, New Zea- 
land, Japan, and South America In general 
thvy are separately organized, under the title of 
pbvchology; but in some cases thev are con- 
nected, more or h'sa closely, with educational, 
psychiatrical, and physiological foundations. 

The recent development of psychology as a 
science, the multiplicity of problems that crowd 
upon the in>estigator, the varied training of the 
men A\ho haie devoted themselves to psychologi- 
cal experiment, and the makeshifts to which 
psychologists are forced by inadc*quate labora- 
tory accommodation, render it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to gpve any typical description of the ar- 
rangement and furnishing of the psychological 
laboratory We may, however, say, without 
much fear of contradiction, that the “ideal” 
laboratory would present at least the following 
features. There idiould he (1) a large lecture 
room or auditorium, capable of seating some 300 
hearers, with a good demonstration table and 
arrangements for lantern projection. Behind 
the lecture room, and opening into it, should 
lie (2) a museum or storeroom, in which are dis- 
played not only all the demonstration instru- 
ments required for a general lecture course, but 
also series of standard pieces illustrating the 
historical development of experimental method 
( 3 ) For work in optics there should be two dark 
rooms, adjoining and connected, and it would 
be w'ell if the larger of the two, the anteroom, 
should have a window opening into the general 
lecture room. This anteroom is necessary for 
the demonstration of certain phenomena of con- 
trast (qv.), for vrork on visual adaptation, on 
association of ideas, etc ; while the inner 
room is useful for more refined investigation — 
e.g., for spectrometric research. The window in 
the side of the lecture room gives the lecturer 
a black background against which certain dem- 
onstrations can be made, without darkening the 
lecture room itself, far more effectually than 
against a black screen (4) For acoustic there 
should be available a suite of three rooms, one 
of which should be made, as far as iiossible, 
souud proof, as well as light proof, and all of 
which should be connected by acoustic tubes for 
the tjranstnission of auditory stimuli. (5) For 
work apon the sense of smell there idiould be a 


s|)eeial room, with tiled floor and glazed walls 
and especial ventilating arrangements llie rest 
of the laboratory proper should be taken up 
with large rooms, well aired and lighted, for 
class work m the practice courses, a set of 
small, clnset-likc rooms, occupied by advanced 
students; a series of rooms devoted lo observa- 
tions upon the lower animals; a centrally sit- 
uated room, containing the measuring instru- 
ments ( chronoseopes, chronographs, etc ), upon 
which a call may he made from any part of the 
lalMiratorv* the private laboratoriea of the in- 
structing staff and a library and writing room 
The only other feature of the lal)orator> that 
demands st^parate mention is (6) the workshop, 
which should be adecjiiatelv fitted with the tools 
ncHjded for wood and metal work and should 
have an abundant power 8up])ly An excellent 
laboratory of this type, baswl upon the recom- 
mendations of Titeheiier (1900: see Bibhogra- 
phy), has recently been opened at the University 
of Moscow' under the direction of Teholpanow 

The instninienlal outfit of the laboratory is 
described under the heading Psyciiolooicat Ap- 
paratus A few' jioints as regards furniture 
and fixtures ma\ be noticed here Every room 
should lie supplied with gas, compressed air, and 
eh‘ctrieity, and certain rooms (for which ab- 
solute quiet IS n«it essential) with water The 
rooms employed for class work should ha\e 
small low tables, accommodating each a pair of 
students, and shallow, glass-fronted wall cases 
to contain the instruments w^hen not in use 
Comfort on the part of the observer is essential 
to good introspc'ption • for this reason there 
should be special narrow tables for experiments 
upon smell and taste; couches or reclining chairs 
for work upon the cutamnius sensations, and 
high desks for certain experiments upon visual 
contrast and after-images The whole laboratory 
must be* w'ired for telephone or bell signals, so 
that any tw'o available rooms may he connected 
together for a particular investigation without 
disturbanc*e to other w«>rkers by passage to and 
fro between them 

Besearch Laboratories. Aside from general 
physical, chemical, and other laboratories main- 
tained by educational institutions or by national 
governments, mention should he made of special 
and private laboratories which have been estab- 
lished for investigations in certain fields Those 
usually are restricted in tlieir scope to a certain 
'jiroblem or certain classics of problems, and 
usually their foundation and maintenance have 
been made possible by private interest Thus, 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington (q v ) 
maintains in that city the Geophysical Lalmrn- 
tory, concerned with pnihlenis involved in the 
formation of rocks and the structuie of the 
earth, and also the Lalioiatory of Terrestrial 
Magnetism, both with complete instrumental 
and other equipment for the w'ork in hand The 
Cam^e Inrtitntion has in Boston a laboratory 
for the study of problems connected with nutri- 
tion, in Arizona a Desert Botanical Laboratory, 
and at Tortugas, Florida, a Marine Biological 
Laboratory Likewise, the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research maintains in New York 
a group of lalioratoi icb w'here investigations are 
carried on in various dejiartments of experimen- 
tal medicine and surgery, tc^ether with allied 
problems in physiological chemistry and similar 
fields. The tendency of these special labora- 
tories is to emphasize not only aptitude for in- 
vestigation, but also equipment and conditioiis 
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for efficient work, relieving the luvestigatorti 
from any financial or admiiiititrative worries, 
and placing at their disposal adequate resources, 
as ^ell as providing suitable eoiiipeiisation 
vihile they aio engaged in investigation. 

Ihe Kockefcller Institute (qv ) is typical of 
a large lalniratoiy for medical research, but 
there are also many others varying in size* and 
scope in the dilTerent parts of Europ»‘ and the 
United States There are such institutions de- 
voted to cancel lesearch, to the study of tuber- 
(uloBis, to investigations on iiofUCHl diseases, 011 
the diseases affecting domestic and uthc‘i au- 
imaJs, and similar lields of activity In addition 
laboratories aie now an essential part of eveiy 
well-tHjuipped hospital, and loutine investiga- 
tions involving chemical analysis, pathological 
examinations, bacterial cultures, and other stud- 
ies are conducted in properly equqiped quaiters, 
with adequate apparatus, especially high-powei 
microscopes Indeed the nei'essity foi the* lab- 
<»ratory in medical practice has grown bev'otiil 
the facilities and possibilities of the private 
pi actitioner, and for purposes of diagnosis he 
now sends the spcHumens collei'tiul fioin ])atieiiis 
to laboi atones of one sort 01 another, w here foi 
a fei\ 111 the case of private laboratoi les, expert 
investigators will make speeial examinations 
and repot ts, or examinations may be made at 
the lalioratories of some board of health or othei 
oflieial body. 

Municipal Laboratories, in undent veais it 
has been found necehK.iiv and desiiable for cities 
to maintain well-tspupped laliuratoi les, W’bere 
vai 1011 s eliemual, physical, biological, and other 
investigations may be made, vvitli the object of 
safegiiaiding the health ot the inhabitants of 
the eitv' and bccuring increased eeonomv in its 
various business activities Thus, in ]>ractieallv 
every laige city the water supply is regularly 
.iiia]vzt*d. 111 order to guard against possible con- 
tamination and impurities. This is usually done 
in a speiial lalMiratoiy e<iuip|a»d for the purpose*, 
BO that ordinary routine tests may bt* made 
lapidlv and accuiately. Likewise the gas for 
striH't lighting and for the domestic lighting of 
the city IS every day jiliotometiieally deter- 
mined, 111 Older that its quality may be kept up 
to the standard sjieeified by statute or eontraet. 
Kurtlu'iiiioie, lalsiratoi les are piovided in many 
titles ft»r the legular testing of sujiplies, such 
as food to charitable and penal institutions, 
stationery, such as pa]>er, hose supidied to a fire 
department, asphalt for paving, fuel, and a host 
of other artules that are obtaintMl by the city 
tliiough its imrehasing department Not only 
IS it possible through these laboratories to ex- 
amine the goods and iletermine whether they 
answer the speeiiieations of the original contract 
or not, but also to provide more accurate and 
intelligent spetifications, leading to the city se- 
curing the best article for the purpose at the 
most reasonable piicc In fact, standardization 
18 possible only through the work of the labora- 
tory and technical experts 
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LA^OB CHXTBCBL An organized effort to 
develop the ridigious life in the labor movement. 
The founder of the Labor church W’as John Tre- 
vor, a singularly gifted and devoted man The 
first services weie held 111 a hall at Manchester, 
England, Oct. 4, 1891, and in November the 
chuich was oiganizc*d. Five principles were 
adopted. The service included the Lord's Prayer, 
hymns social in character, readings from Whit- 
man, Emeison, Lanieiinais, Lowell, Whittier, 
Buskin, Cailyle, and Maurice, and an address. 
In 1892 the Labor Prophet w^as started, and the 
Labor Hymn Book and tracts were published 
The demand foi similar ehurelies was local and 
s])oiitaneous In July, 1893, a Labor Church 
Union of 14 churclu's was organized. By the 
next November there were 24 churches. The 
movement has not shown continued vitality. 

LABOB COLONIES. Public or philanthropic 
institutions designed to relieve unemployment 
through provision of work and more esp^'ially 
to regenerate, by the discipline of labor, persons 
who are eominerciallv unemployable or, wmere re- 
generation is impossible, as in the case of epilep- 
tics and the feeble-minded, to provide them with 
a ]H‘rmaiieiit refuge Among the classes most 
frequently cared for in labor colonies are dis- 
charged convicts, habitual vagrants, and drunk- 
arda But other substandard workmen also drift 
to the colonies, peisons wdio arc thrown out of 
employmimt late in life by industrial inventions, 
iieurasthenii s and persons of insufficient will 
power to hold steady employment 

Reliable statistics of the number of uuemploy- 
ables and substandard laborers in a modern in- 
dustrial state are wanting, but a safe estimate 
would assign from five to ten per cent of the 
adult population to these classes It is probable 
that the proportion tends to increase, partfy as a 
result of the breakdown of those who afe men- 
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tally or morally weak under the increasing com- 
plexity of industrial and social life, but more 
especially as a result of the more severe require- 
ments made by modem industry as a condition 
to regular employment The establishment, 
either by trade-union activity or by public au- 
thority, of minimum standards of wages excludes 
from private employment additional classes, who 
have no other recourse than charity or the labor 
colony 

Of the public labor colonies (1914) the most 
important are those of Belgium. There are 
three of these colonies — ^Merxplas, Hoogstraeten, 
and Wortel. Under Belgian law, vagrancy and 
begging aie penal offenses; persons arrested foi 
such offenses arc committed to the laboi colonies 
for terms ranging from two to seven years 
Degenerates, inebriates, professional vagrants, 
and others of the criminal type are committed to 
Merxplas. those whose destitution is due to no 
fault of their own are committed to the other 
tM'o colonies The number committed varies with 
industrial conditions, being somewhat larger in 
periods of depression, especially in the case of 
the latter class. The inmates of Merxplas num- 
ber, as a rule, between 6000 and 6000, those of 
the other two colonics together between 6000 and 
7000 The record of regeneration at Merxplas 
is low In five-sixths of the cases, persons dis- 
charged from the institution drift back to it 
again. In 1904, 72 per cent of the inmates had 
been returned at least four times In IToog- 
straetim and Wortel only a small percentage is 
restored to economic independence. This is 
partly due to the advanced age of the male in- 
mates, three-fourths of whom are over 40 and 
two-fifths over 60. 

In Holland three colonies are maintained for 
beggars and vagrants- Veenhuizen and Jloom, 
with inmates ranging from 3000 to 4000, for 
men; and Leyden, for women. Tliese colonies 
are practically a detention place for the perma- 
nently unemployable. There are also colonies 
supported chiefly by the charitable societies, open 
to all who apply for admission, of which Wil- 
helmsoord, Wilhclminasoord, and Frederiksoord 
arc the most important, the last dating from 
1818. Frederiksoord and Wilhelmsoord have an 
acres and care for over 
3000 inmates. After a training period of two 
years colonists may be given holdings of between 
six and seven acres at a moderate rental, prac- 
tically under life tenure, to work on their own 
account. OHiers acquire the necessary training 
for independent farming only after a residence 
of four years or more in the colony. Over 150 
small farms have thus been established at Fred- 
eriksoord, and most of them are fairly successful. 

The most significant experiment in labor 
colonies is the system under the control of the 
German Labor Colony Central Association, which 
has over 30 colonies in various parts of Ger- 
many. The movement was instituted by Pastor 
Frederick von Bodelschwingh, who in 1882 es- 
tablished a colony at Bielefeld in Westphalia. 
The principle adopted was that of offering work 
to all who might apply. Applicants are required 
to sign an agreement to remain at least two 
months and to abide by all the rules of the 
colony. Expulsion is the only penalty for in- 
fraction of rules. The inmat^ are provided 
with abundant plain food, body linen, and 
shelter. Thi^ are worked under trained over- 
seers and, while inefficient, prove for the most 
part willing and docile The management at- 


t^pts to secure employment for as many as 
possible after they leave the colony. A very 
small bonus is credited to those who do satisfac- 
tory work and serves to provide them with 
clothes, tools, and perhaps a little ready money 
when they leave the colony. No segregation is 
attempted; discharged convicts, inebriates, con- 
firmed vagrants, and those who are merely suf- 
fering under temporary misfortune are accepted 
upon equal terms The same plan is followed 
in all the other colonies of the system. The 
colonies are under religious and philanthropic 
auspices, but are in part financed by the com- 
munes Similar colonies have been established 
in Switzerland at Tannenhof and Herdern. The 
record of reformation in these colonies is ex- 
cellent In view of the mixed character of the 
matciial, it is natural that the majority, after 
leaving the colony, lapse again into their former 
habits But there arc numerous instances of 
men who have been restored to independence and 
self-respect 

In England the seriousness of the unemploy- 
ment problem has led to great interest in the 
labor colony, but the results down to the present 
have betm raeagie There is a colony for epilep- 
tics, caring foi about 150 inmates, at Chalfont, 
and a colony for unemployablcs at Dunton, ac- 
conimoduting appioximatel> an equal number. 
The Salvation Army maintains several colonies, 
of w-hich tlie labor colony of Hadleigh is the best 
known France has an important colony. La 
Chalmelle, in the For6t de Traconne, about 50 
miles from Pans, where wanderers picked up at 
the police stations in Pans are sent As a rule 
those thus committed to La Chalmelle are not 
hopeless vagrants, but countrymen stranded in 
Pans, etc. The majority of them secure posi- 
tions before leaving the colony. 

In the United Slates three colonies have been 
founded by the Salvation Army Fort Herrick, 
near Cleveland, Ohio, Fort Amitv, in southern 
Colorado; and Fort Romie, Soledad, Cal The 
last two are farm colonies, the first an industrial 
colony. For the farm colonies the practice pre- 
vails of sending, not single men, but entire fam- 
ilies. Fouiteen families were brought from 
Chicago to Fort Amity upon the establishment 
of the colony in 1898, the number was later 
increased to about 40. The history of the colony 
has been one of mixed success Many of the 
original colonists soon left, and shifting about 
of population has characterized its experience. 
The highest degree of success has been obtained 
by renting land to the colonists. Fort Amity 
was at first wholly unsuccessful The colonists 
brought from the city soon dispersed; later it 
was repeopled by the poor from the surround- 
ing country In 1909 it accommodated some 
25 families, who appeared to be contented and 
fairly prosperous. 

In practically all instances labor colonies have 
made agriculture their chief occupation The 
variety of tasks and the wholesomeness of work 
in the open air are important considerations; 
furthermore, the products can be made to supply 
a great part of the wants of the inmates, i^i- 
culture cannot be the sole resource, since the 
population of a labor colony is continually 
fluctuating in volume and is likdy to be small 
est at the sowing and harvest seasons and largest 
in winter, when there is little work to be done. 
Most of the European labor colonies have been 
founded on unpromising land — ^bog and heath 
and waste — a circumstance arising out of the lim- 
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ited means at the disposal of the founders, but 
which turned out to be favorable to the enter- 
prise, since surplus labor could be set at ditch- 
ing, clearing, and fertilizing the land in open 
weather. Many colonies have developed sub- 
sidiary indoor occupations, such as basketwork, 
broom making, the making of boxes and crates, 
etc From a financial point of view the indus- 
trial labor colony is a flat failure, but it is an 
open question whether, from the point of view 
of regenerating the substandard workman, a 
greater diversity of employments than the agri- 
cultural colony afifords would not be desirable. 
The labor colonies have been least successful in 
dealing with the urban workman, and it is the 
latter w'ho presents the more, serious social 
problem 

The labor colony, whether under public or 
private auspices, cannot be made solf-sulhcing 
Although the Bielefeld colony makes every efTort 
to keep expenses at a low level, each inmate 
represents a net outlay of between $1 50 and $2 
per week to be made up by subsci iptions and 
donations The French Colony of La Chalmelle 
costs the city aliout $3 w'eekly per inmate Tlie 
Dutch colony at Wilhclmsoord makers a better 
financial showing than any other, costing the 
chanty authorities hardly more than 20 cents a 
week per inmate. It is, however, to be borne in 
mind that a large proportion of the inmates of 
labor colonies w'ould have to be supported at 
greater expense by public or private charity. 

Thi‘ existence of numerous labor colonies in 
Clcrmany is said to have notably reduced \a- 
grancy and mendicity Charitable persons, in- 
stead of giving alms, direct beggars to the labor 
colonies, where their primary w ants are satisfied, 
but in leturn hard work is exacted. On ac- 
count of its tendency to discourage indiscrim- 
inate giving and hence the maintenance of a 
\agrant class, the labor colony undoubtedly 
justifies its claim upon generous jmblic support 

Bibliog^phy. The labor colony is treatc>d 
in most of the standard works on chanties and 
corrections (qv) and on unemployment (qv), 
Lxcelleiit articlc*s on the 8iib)c>ct aic given in 
the Uandtroricrhuch dcr IStaatsutsstiis(haft<tty 
‘•Ai])citc*rkoloiiien" (Jena, 1901), and in Bliss, 
\cu 7 Eneyrlopadia 0 / Social Ecfurniy “Labor 
Colonies” (New York, 1908) Consult also: 
Beit bold. Die Enimclclunq dcr deutsthen Ar- 
betterkolomieni (Leipzig, 1887) , Hobson, Co- 
opctatite Labor upon the Land (London, 1895) ; 
Department of Labor, The Eoor Colonies of Hol- 
land (Washington, 1800) , Daw^soii, Social Siiitz- 
erland (London, 1897), id.. The ircnnan Work- 
man (ib, 1906), Lamb, Social Woih of the 
Sahation Army (New' Yoik, 1909) , llcmntree. 
Land and Labor Lessons from Jiclqium (London, 
1910) 

LABOB CON GBESSES. Assemblages of the 
representatives of organized labor 1’hcv owe 
their origin to the association of laborers in 
trade-unions. The congresses have been both 
international and national The first Interna- 
tional Labor Congress was called by the Interna- 
tional Association of Laborers at OcMieva, Switz- 
erland, in 1866 About 60 dc‘lt‘gateH from 
England, Franev, Germany, and Switzerland 
were present, representing many kinds of labor 
This congress urged the necessity for a film al- 
liance of laborers in order to maintain wage's 
Strikes, while a temporary necessity, were al- 
\eged to be due to transitory and abnormal 
conditions The crux of the social question was 


declared to be the question of equal exchange 
The congress favored the supplanting of interest 
by means of mutual-credit organizations, con- 
demned the industrial employment of women, 
and advocated technical education. The second 
International Labor Congress was held at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, in 1867, with delegates from 
the countries represented at Geneva and from 
Italy and Belgium. Attention was called to the 
close connection existing between political lib- 
erty and social reform Cooperative asbociations 
weie opposed on the ground that they were self- 
ish in character, wliile social reform could only 
be brought about by an agency acting upon the 
wdiolc society In 1869 the Third International 
Labor Congress was held at Basel, Switzerland. 
At this lluBsia, Austria, Gkirmany, Spain, Eng- 
land, Italy, France, and Switzerland were repre- 
sented This congress by a vote of 54 to 4 
declared “Landed property should be abolished, 
the soil belongs to society and is inalienable.” 
It went further and demanded “the destruction 
of all states, national and territorial, and on 
their ruins the founding of the International 
State of Laborers.” Other international lalior 
eongresaes of leas importance w’ere held at Dre-,- 
den (1871); The Hague (1872), the latter 
marked by a violent schism between the follow- 
ers of Marx and those of Bakunin, Pan*! 
(188b); Beilin (1891); Zurich (1897). 

In 1889 two Socialist labor foii^resses were 
held in Paris, with an attendance of 606 and 
407 respectively Arrangements were made for 
the calling of similar international congresses 
from time to time, and May 1 was appointed for 
a f6tc day for Socialistic organizations through- 
out the world. The majority of the persons in 
attendance were French, but, in the two con- 
gresses of 1889, 82 and 184 respectively came 
from other countries Each succeeding congress 
w«i8 attended by an increasing numlier of mem- 
beiH from foreign countries Some of the more 
important congresses have liecn those held at 
Brussels in 1891, Zuric'h in 1893, London in 
1896, Pans in 1900, Amsterdam in 1904, Stutt- 
gart in 1907, and Copenhagen m 1910 In 
1912 an extraordinary congress was convened 
at Basel to protest against the Balkan War. 
In 1015 two slimly attended conferences were 
held, one at Copenhagen and the other at Lon- 
don. After the outbreak of the world-wide wai 
the International Socialist Bureau practically 
ceased its activities An important peace con- 
gress was held in Stockholm in 1917. another 
was held in London in 1918, several congresses 
were held m Russia after the Bolsheviks came 
into power. The most important of these was the 
Third International held in Moscow from June 
17 to July 12, 1921 (See article Socialism 
and SuppLEMEivT. ) Questions of International 
polity, peace, and war lia.\e sinee 1900 occupied 
an increasing part in the deliberations of the 
eon^’Tesse*? 

Associations admitted to representation in 
these congresses include not onlv those that are 
avowedly Socialistic, but also all labor organiza- 
tions basing their activity on the class-struggle 
theory and recognizing the necessity of political 
and parliamentary activity. Purely economic 
labor organizations are not represented, nor are 
anarchistic associations Originally the basis 
for voting in the congresses was the country, 
each nation having one vote At present voting 
power 18 based roughly upon the strength of th;^ 
Socialist labor movement in the several coun- 
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tries. Germany, France, Great Britain, Austria- 
Bohemia, and Russia have each 20 votes; Italy, 
14; the United States, 12, Belgium and 
Sweden, 10 each; Denmark, Poland, and Switz- 
erland, 8 each; Finland, Holland, and Hun- 
gary, 6; Spain and Norway, 5; Turkey, 4; 
Argentina, Bulgaria, Rumania, Servia, Luxem- 
burg, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, each 2. The 
apportionment may be changed at any congress. 
In the interim between congresses the In^ma- 
tional Socialist Bureau, established in 1900, acts 
for the organization. See Socialism; Tbade- 
Unions 

LABOB DAY. A day set apart as a legal 
holiday m aU of the States of the Union (except 
Maryland and Wyoming, in which States it is 
customarily observed by proclamation) and in 
Alaska and the District of Columbia. In 1882 
the Knights of Labor held their general assembly 
in New York City during the month of Septem- 
ber, and on the 5th a great parade was organized 
by the Central Labor Union of that city. I'he 
next year a parade was held on the first Monday 
m S^tember, and in 1884. on the resolution of 
George R. Lloyd, one of the Knights of l^alior, 
it was decided that all future parades should i>e 
held on that day, and that the day should be 
known as Labor Day Workmumen’s organiza- 
tions all over the country then began an agita- 
tion to induce the State legislatures to declare 
the day a legal holiday, and on March 15, 1887, 
Colorado enacted a law to that effect and W'as 
followed by New Jersey, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts. The great majority of the States have 
selected the first Monday in September as Labor 
Day. In European countries labor organizations 
celebrate on the first day of May This custom 
started in 1800, but was at first opposed, be(*ause 
of the noting and disturbance which often 
attended it. At present it is observed generally 
without trouble or interference. 

LABOBDE, U'bOrd^ Alrxandre Louis Jo- 
seph, Count de (1774-1842). A French author 
and politician, bom in I’aris At the outbreak 
of the French Revolution he joined the Austrian 
army and until 1797 fought against the Repuli- 
lic. He returned to France after the Peace of 
Campo Fornuo and went to Spain in 1800 as 
military attache to J^ucien Bonaparte. His 
\oifage pittoresque et htstorxgue en Espagne 
(2d ed., 1823) and lUn^iaire descnptif de 
V Espagne (3d 1828) show his close study of 

the country and its people. In 1822 he 'was 
elected from Paris to the Cham tier of Dejmties, 
where he consistently supportcnl the Liberal side. 
During the Revolution of 1830 his vigorous pro- 
tests against the ordinances of Charles X won 
for him the regard of Louis Philippe, who sub- 
sequently made him his aid and subprefect of 
the Seine. His other works include: Les monu- 
ments de la France claesds chronologtquemeni 
(1816-26): }oyage pittoresgue en Autriche 
(1821-23) , Descnptton des nouveauw jardtns de 
la France ei de sea anctens ehdteaux ( 1808-15) , 
Versailles^ anrten et modeme (1840) 

LAB01U3E, L^n Emmanuel Simon Joseph, 
Count de (1807-60). A French archaeologist 
and author, bora in Paris, son of Count Alexan- 
der Louis Joseph Laborde. After a course of study 
at the University of Gottingen. Germany, he 
traveled in the Orient with his father, and, owing 
to his remarkable ability as a draj^man, res- 
cued from oblivion many ancient monuments in 
Asia Minor and Syria. He afterward explored 
alone Arabia and the vall^ of the Nile* On hia 


return in 1828 he became for a few months 
Secretary of the French Embassy at Rome, was 
elected a member of Parliament in 1840 and 
1842, and was called to the Senate in 1868. 
From 1845 to 1848 he was curator of the Museum 
of Antiques at the Louvre and in 1857 director 
general of the archives of the Empire. He wrote 
many magazine articles and books, perhaps the 
most important of which is the Dues de Bour- 
gogne (Wns, 1851). Others are Voyage de 
VArabt Pdtrde (1833); Voyage en Orient 
(1837-64); and numerous volumes on the his- 
tory of engraving and painting, Pans libraries, 
the ancient monuments of Paris, French ar- 
chives, and the jt'W'els of the Louvre. 

LA^OB EXCHANGES. 1. A class of in- 
stitutions founded by the followers of Robert 
Owen (1832-35), which were designed to bring 
about the exchange of the products of labor 
without the intervention of money Stores were 
founded which were to buy and sell commodities 
for “ labor notes,'* the amount of time spent in 
producing a commoditv lieing the basis on which 
it W’as valued. No difference was made for dif- 
ferent kinds of lalior The plan was soon found 
to lie impi acticable 2. The term is frequently 
used to designate an ideal employment bureau 
under public management, w'hich should obviate 
the common evil that at one and the same time 
a iumhI for labor exists m some occupations or 
localities, w'hile many men are unemployed It 
IS generally recognizisl that labor, owing to the 
ignorance and inertia of the lalioring classes, 
d<M>8 not readily respond to the competitive laws 
which tend to place productive forces where they 
are most efiicient. The better distrilmtion of 
labor, it IS held, ought to be one of the cares 
of the state, since under present conditions so- 
ciety loses much productive energy, while bear- 
ing an unnecessarily large burden of pauperism 
and crime. 

So-called labor exchanges {bourses de trarail) 
exist in numerous European cities, as well as in 
some of the American States and in Australasia; 
but thev are not c*qiiipped with machinery 
efficient enough to grapple with the larger 
problems of tlie distribution of labor. See Em- 
pijOYMext Blrkai 

liABOBl, la'bd'rA', Fernand Gustave Gas- 
ion (1860-1917) A French lawyer He was 
born at Hheims, studied law at Paris, m Eng- 
land, and in Germany. He was called to the bar 
of the (Vmrt of Appeal in 1884 and in 1887-88 
was secrelarv of the (’oiifercnce of Advocates 
In 1911-13 he was president of the Barrister's 
Society of Pans. He conducted several notable 
cases, among them the defense of the assassins 
Duval and Chevallcreau, the anarchist Pmi, and 
the dynamiter Vaillant He was advocate for 
Gabriel Compayrf^ in his famous liliel action 
against Numa Gilly and defended Alfrinl Drey- 
fus (qv). On Aug 14, 1899, during the final 
trial of Dreyfus at Rennes, he was shot in the 
back while on his way to the court and was dan- 
gerously wounded, but recovered sufficiently to 
resume his defense of Dreyfus. He had charge 
of several literary cases, notably those of La 
Plume and the ThMtre Rdaliste ’ His defense of 
M. Zola (1808), who was charged with libeling 
the President and the army, was the occasion 
for a display of marked ability. He also repre 
Hcnted Th4r^ Humbert in the well-known 
Crawford cane, and, in 1914, Madame Oaillaux, 
whose acquittal he secured (see Caijxau'X, 
OALMBns). With others, M. Labori under- 
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took the publication of the ll^pertwte ency- 
clop4d/ique de droit francata (12 vols ). In 
1906 he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
for Fontainebleau. He founded the Grande 
Revue and the Revue du Palaia (1897), for a 
time was editor m chief of the Gazette du 
Palate, and wrote Affaire Zola: Platdotrte 
(1898) 

LABOB LAW. See Contbact Laboh Law. 
LAB OB LBGISIiATION’. inclusive term 
used to denote the body of statutes which in 
any way affect the labor contract or the relation 
of the employer and the employed. The first 
step was taken in the so-called factory acta of 
Great Britain, designed to improve the sanitary 
conditions prevailmg in workshops and factories 
and safeguard the health of the lalKirmg popula- 
tion. In the subsequent development many other 
points in tlie mutual relations of employer and 
employed have been the subject of lcgi8lati\e 
and administrative legulation, so that to-day 
the mass of statutory enactment on these topics 
is almost liewildermg. 

In the United States the problems of an in- 
dustrial population developed later than in Eng- 
land, and lalxir legislation is of a latei date. 
With the growth of modem industry, togi»ther 
with the prevalence of universal suffrage, tbo 
enactment of such laws did not encounter the 
same difiiculties as in England There has licen 
no lack of legislation, though it has frequently 
been assumed that such laws would eufoice them- 
selves, and no adequate machineiy was provided 
to insure their execution In later years factory 
inspection has liet»n widely introduced, though 
in many Statt*a it is not equipped with adequate 
machinery for the discliarge of the duties im- 
posed upon it On the other hand, the progress 
of unionism ha^ inad<* the workingmen alert in 
the maintenance of tlieir Itqral rights, and their 
ofheials have done much to render labor legisla- 
tion effective 

Labor legislation is a matter of State concern, 
and while in America the laws of one State have 
frequently been enacted bodily by other States, 
there is still much diversity among the States. 
In review'ing the lul»or legislation in force in the 
United States wv must content ourselves with 
a general accinini of the various types of enact- 
ments without attempting to iqiecify where such 
lawTB are in for<*e. TTi<‘ most usual subjects of 
legislation concern the liours of labor, mode of 
paying wages, and protection of machinery to 
avoid accidents. 

Hours of Labor. Twenty- four States have 
laws on the subject of hours of labor in funeral 
employments, w'hich laws are of course limited 
to women and minors. Ijhws restricting the 
hours of labor in employments involving danger 
to health or life of tW employee or to the pul>- 
hc safety are less general, but are increasing in 
number The employments in question include 
mines and smelters, caissons, brickyards, baker- 
ies, railroads, street railways, tin a somewhat 
different basis are laws restricting hours of lalior 
on public works and on work done for the pub- 
lic authorities bv private contractors. 

Moat of the States prohibit the labor of chil- 
dren in factories, workshops, and mines liefore a 
certain age is reached In most States this 
is 12 or 14 years, the latter ag«‘ gaining upon the 
former. Limitations of the hours of lalmr per 
day and per week for minors who have niit 
rMchn) the ajie of 18, or fwmrtimPB as much as 
21 years, are frequent This limit is uauaUy 10 


hours per day. Some States with a 10-hour day 
provide that the weekly work shall be less than 
60 hours (65 in Ohio and New Jersey, 54 in 
Massachusetts). Some of the States impose 
further restrictions. For children under 16, 
whose attainments do not reach certain stand- 
ards, hours must generally be so adjusted as to 
permit of school attendance for a portion of the 
year, or to permit attendance at night schools. 

Several of the States which regulate the labor 
of minors as above stated make no restrictions 
npon the labor of adult women. In others, how- 
ever, such labor is subject to tbe same rules as 
that of minors. Absolute prohibition of woman's 
labor in mines exists m several of the States. 

Payment of Wages. Laws fixing the inter- 
vals at which wages shall be paid have been 
enacted m several States, but they are of doubt- 
ful validity More frequent is the attempt to 
prescribe that all payments shall be made in 
money, by declaring illegal payments in store 
orders and the like. 

Protection of Health, etc. Laws designed 
to protect tbe workmen against accident or dis- 
ease are especially applicable to labor in inclosed 
places, in workshops and factories, and m re- 
cent legislation in so-called sweatshops. Among 
other things, such laws aim to require adequate 
fire escapes, outward-opening doors, guards for 
dangerous machinerv', elevators, belting, etc., con- 
nection of rooms where machinery is used with 
engine rooms by tubes or bells Other lawrs pro- 
vide that machinery shall not be cleaned while 
in motion, and frequently that w'omen and 
minors belo'v a certain age shall not be employed 
in cleaning machinery; that a certain number 
of cubic feet of air space for each person em- 
ployed shall be provided, that fans and other 
contrivances shall be used to rid the an of nox- 
ious vapors and dust Similar in chaiacter is 
the legislation in regard to sweatshop produc- 
tion — y e., the manufacture of goods, particulaily 
clothing, in dwellings and tenements — ^which 
aims to restrict the production of goods in un- 
sanitary surroundings. These laws either place 
such production under the general factory law or 
sedc to prevent overcrowding by restricting such 
labor to members of the family living in the 
dwelling, or requiring a license fur all persons 
engaged in such production. 

Bmployers’ liability. Under the common 
law the employer is liable in pecuniary damages 
for the bodily injury or death of his employees 
by accident when in his employ, in so far as 
such accident is not due to the negligence, direct 
or contributory, of the employee But the rigor 
of this rule was greatly modined bv the principle 
which relieved the employer of liability in ease 
the accident was traceable, not to bis negligence, 
but to that of another employee. (See Fellow 
Servants; Employers' Liability ) Strictly 
construed, this doctrine made it practically im- 
possible for the laboring man to avail himself 
of this liability, as he was forced to pr<»ve the 
negligence of the employer. Legislation has been 
invoked in England and in the United States to 
remove this difficulty. Such laws declare the 
employer directly liable for all accidents except 
in case of negligence of the person injured, or 
in a lees extreme form attempt to define who 
are fellow servants. The effect of such legisla- 
tion is to plaoe upon the employer the burden 
of proof that the injured workman was negli- 
gent. Smdi laws apply in a number of States 
to railroads, but in a very few cases to employees 
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generallj. In Europe such laws are more fre- 
quent and are especially favorable to the work- 
man in England and Switzerland. In recent 
years it has come to be recognized that employ- 
ers* liability, even broadly interpreted, cannot 
adequately protect the workman against occu- 
pational riska Followmg the lead of Germany 
and other European countries, American Stat^ 
have enacted workingmen’s compensation laws, 
requiring indemnification for all injuries not the 
result of gross n^ligence on the part of the in- 
jured. Such laws applying either generally or 
to specially hazardous industries were enacted 
in 24 States in the period 1010-14. 

The labor legislation of England has not only 
been imitated in the United States, but has been 
widely copied in the industrial countries of con- 
tinental Europe and in the English colonies. 
While certain general features, such as factory 
inspection and limitation of the hours of labor 
of children and women, are common to all, the 
labor codes of the various countries show marked 
individuality, as the result of peculiar conditions 
or of historic tradition Hence we find the dif- 
ferent aspects of the labor laws in different 
stages of development in the different countries. 

Germany. In Germany (and this is true of 
continental Europe gencridly) the main interest 
in labor legislation has centred about the ques- 
tion of emplovers’ liability and the evils it is 
designed to meet After struggling for some 
time with a liabiliiy law which gave very im- 
satisfactory results, Germany was led to intro- 
duce the insurance principle as a means of al- 
leviating the suffering caused by accidents to 
workingmen in industrial pursuits. From pro- 
tecting the workman and his family from the 
effects of accidents directly attributable to his 
occupation, it was an easy step to extend this 
protection to sickness, which in many cases was 
also incident to the occupation A rtill further 
step has been taken in providing by insurance 
against the incapacity of old age. This domi- 
nant feature of the legislation of continental 
countries is treated more fully in the article 
WoBKmGMEiv’8 Insurance. 

Australia. Of all countries, the Australasian 
colonies of Great Britain have been most radical 
in their lalmr legislation Industrial labor is 
most directly affected by the laws providing for 
compulsory arbitration of all labor disputes. 
See Labor and Capital, Relations of, Trade- 
Unions. Child Labor. 

Bibliography. The most complete guide to 
the labor Ic^slation of the United States is con- 
tained in the Report on Labor Legtalation 
(Washington, 1900), which forms vol. v of the 
Report of the Untied States Industrtal Commis- 
sion, The compilation of labor laws issued in 
1892 as the Second Special Report of the United 
States Department of Labor is fuller in its cita- 
tion of laws. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics issued a full summary, The 
Jjabor Laws of the United States, with Decisions 
of the Courts Relating thereto (Washington, 
1914). The Annual Summaries of State Legis- 
lation issued by the New York State Library 
can also be consulted with profit. Valuable in- 
formation on current legislation is published 
by the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. Details of labor legislation are also 
found in the Bulletins of the United States De- 
partment of Labor (Washington, 1896 et scq.), 
where especial attration is given to foreign 
labor laws, Florence Kelley, Some Ethical 


Cams through Legislation (New York, 1905). 
Among foreign ‘sources attention may be di- 
rected especially to the Archie fur social Oesetz- 
gebung und Statistik (Ttibingen, 1888 et seq.) ; 
Annuaire de legislation dc travail, issued since 
1897 by the Belgian Office du Travail (Brus- 
sels) ; Ignaz Jastrow (ed ), Textbucher zur 
Studien uber Wirtschaft und Staat, vols. i-iii 
(Berlin, 1912-14). 

LABOB OBGANIZATIONa I nder this 
head are included those more or less prolonged 
associations of productive workers whose prin- 
cipal purpose 18 the improvement of the condi- 
tions of employment. The labor organization is 
thus differentiated on the one hand from the 
strike — ^a temporary absociation — and on the 
other hand from friendly societies and Socialist 
organizations which, though frequently recruited 
exclusively from the ranks of labor, are chiefly 
devoted to other ends than the improvement of 
the conditions of employment. Among labor 
organizations two distinct classes are discernible 
— those organized on the trade or occupational 
principle and those which transcend otcupa- 
tional bounds and attempt to amalgamate in a 
single, homogeneous organization all classes ol 
labor The former — the trade-union — is treated 
in detail in the article on Trade-Unions, w'heie 
a further discussion of the relation of the trade- 
union to the general labor organiz4iti(m is given. 
The latter class alone is considered in the pres- 
ent article, and for brevity the term “labor or- 
ganization” will be restricted to this group, the 
nontrade organizations 

In England the first great wave of labor or- 
ganization came aliout 1830. The repeal of the 
Combination Acts in 1824 had bet»n followed by 
an unprecedented activity among trade-unions, 
vrhich resulted in an outburst of strikes that 
were as generally unsuccessful as they were vio- 
lent and costly. The con\ietion became general 
among wage earners that the old trade-union was 
too exclusive in membership and too conservative 
in policy, and this conviction was increased by 
the Socialistic agitation of Robert Owen, Wil- 
liam Thompson, and others In 1829 a Grand 
General Union of the United Kingdom was es- 
tablished among the textile workers In 1830 
some 20 organized trades united in the forma- 
tion of the National Association fur the Pro- 
tection of Labor. In January, 1834, came Robert 
Owen’s Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union. 

The character of this organization was strik- 
ingly similar to that of the Knights of Labor. 
B^h began as secret organiz^itions with elabo- 
rate ritual and fantastic ceremonies, and both 
abandoned at a subsequent period the policy of 
extreme secrecy Both admitted trade-unions 
as units, but both placed the greater emphasis 
upon amalgamation and established local unions 
of mixed membership, known in the Grand Na- 
tional Consolidated as miscellaneous lodges. 
Both laid special emphasis upon the organization 
of women and unskilled laborers, both looked 
forward to the supersession of the wage system 
by some scheme of codperative production, and 
both conducted disastrous experiments in co- 
operation. Finally, both grew with unhealthful 
rapidity , “within a few weeks the union appears 
to have been joined by at least half a million 
members.” 

The Grand National had contemplated a uni- 
versal strike as the first step towards general 
cooperation, but the strikes which it inaugu* 
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rated proved unsuccessful, and in August, 1834, 
it was transformed into the British and Foreign 
Consolidated Association for Industry, Human- 
ity, and Knowledge. This in turn spent its 
strength m cooperative experiments, and from 
that time until the appearance of the new union- 
ism English labor organizations were chiefly, 
though not exclusively, characterized by the at- 
tempt to foster cooperative production 

With the reawakening of English Socialism 
in the early eighties came another determined 
assault upon the conservative methods of the old 
trade-unions. The feeling became prevalent 
among those trade-unionists who were also So- 
cialists that the progress of the masses was 
actually hindered by the aristociatic exclusive- 
ness of the skilled trades, whose unions were in- 
clined to build up extensive systems of insur- 
ance benefits and avoid politics, particularly 
Socialism. Among labor leaders the struggle 
centred largely about the contnd of the Trade 
Union ( ongress, in the world at large the ef- 
forts of the new unionists wore characterized 
bv the attempt to organize the unskilled workers 
of the cities, with the ultimate object of forming 
a large party in favor of municipal ownership 
and Uter of introducing municipal Socialism. 


In London the efforts of the new leadeis — »lohn 
Burns, Tom Mann, Ben]amin Tillet, and others 
— were crowned with unexpected success In 
1 888 the match girls organized and won a strike 
In 1889 the gas stokers were organized into the 
(lasworkers* and General Laborers' Union and 
succeeded in winning an eight-hour day with a 
slight increase of wages. In 1889 came the fa- 
mous strike of the Izindon dock laborers, which, 
under the able leadership of John Burns and 
with the generous support of the public, re- 
sulted in an epoch-making victory The result 
of thi'se successes was the complete victory of tl 
new unionists in the Trade Union Congress end 
a large crop of organizations among the un- 
skilled workers, all of which are marked by the 
common characteristics of low dues, few or no 
insurance benefits, aggressive trade policy, po- 
litical activity, and a strong leaning towards 
Socialism 

In the United States, as in England, labor or- 
ganizations first appeared in considerable num- 
bers about 1830 Tlie earliest manifestations of 
the new movement were political. In 1829 a 
workingman's ticket ivas placed in nomination in 
New York, and one delegate to the State Assem- 
bly was elected This political movement spread 
into PennsyUania and Massachusetts and eon- 
tributi*d to the formation of the Loco Foco party 
(q.v), which played an important part in the 
political movement of that period. Political or- 
ganization hastened organization for trade pur- 
poses, and almut 1833 we hear of numerous 
municipal federations of trade-unions, one of 
which, the General Trades Union of the City of 
Now York, succeeded in having its president 
elected to Congress. In 1832 the New England 
Association of Farmers, Mechanics, and 'jorK- 
ingmen was organized at Boston, a typical labor 
organization of the period, which seems to have 
devoted itself to debate and educational work 

The three most important labor organizations 
which appeared before the Civil 
orpinijscd in 1846. the Now EnRW 
men’s Association in March, the New England 
Protective Union in September, and the Indus- 
trial Conpress of the United StotM m 
The first two were closely idaitified, the Protec- 
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tive Union being largely devoted to cooperation. 
All three exhibited the familiar diaracteristios 
of the early labor organization. Unskilled la- 
borers, women, farmers, and even other em- 
ployers were admitted. Ihe most diverse re- 
forms were championed* abolition of slavery, 
women’s rights, land nationalization, the with- 
holding of supplies from the American army in 
Mexico. The Socialistic character of the move- 
ment IS shown by the fact that George Ripley 
and Charles A. Dana were prominent among the 
founders of the New England Workingmen’s 
Association, while the initial meeting of the 
association was addressed by Robert Owen and 
Albeit Brisbane, the father of American 
Socialism. 

All three of these associations became mori- 
bund in the early fifties, and from that time 
until the end of the Civil War the most striking 
phenomenon is the multiplication of trade-imions 
of the narrower kind But during this period, 
also, iheie wctc* not lacking men, even among 
the prominent trade-union leaders, who charac- 
terized the tl ado-union as exclusive and warmly 
advocated the formation of broader organizations 
which would elevate the masses by other means 
than the strike and the regulation of appren- 
ticeship In 1866 tlieir efforts resulted in the 
formation of the National Labor Union, which, 
starting with a large membership and good 
prohjie^s, wasted its strength on the attempt 
to found a Lalior Reform party and died in 
1870 ‘‘of the disease known as politics.” A 
slight connection may be traced between the 
National I<abor Union and the International 
Workingmen’s Association, which w*as founded 
in London in 1864 and moved its headquarters 
to New York in 1872, soon after which it dis- 
appeared. The International, however, came 
under the domination of Karl Marx and was 
rather a Socialistic party than a labor organi- 
zation. 

The work laid down by the National Labor 
Union fell into the hands of a remarkable labor 
organization, the Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor ( See Knights of I^abor ) Although 
it began as a local union of garment workers 
and in the course of its existence chartered many 
national unions, it contemplated from the very 
bi'ginning something essentially hostile to the 
exclusive trade-union Following out this pol- 
icy, no effort is made to restrict the membership 
to wage earners, a universal practice among 
trade-unions, but in general persons over 16 
years of age are eligible to membership. In 
their district assemblies, and oven in the local 
assemblies, the members of different trades are 
amalgamated without respect to occupational 
limits. Finally, the government of the J^ights 
is far more centralized than any federation of 
trade-unions; the general executive board, to 
take a single illustration, may suspend any 
local or district officer, expel any member, re- 
voke any charter, and by a unanimous vote may 
settle any strike In other words, the Knights 
of Lalior is a centralized national union of mixed 
trades and not a federation. 

The latest phase in the development of labor 
organizations is represented by the Industrial 
Workers of the World (q.v ). 

llisioricallv considered, the labor organiza- 
tion IS distinguished from the trade-union by an 
absence of exclusiveness, by the effort to secure 
the benefits of organization for the im^illed 
workers, by a more emphatic note or altruism 
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by a decided preference for cooperation, for legis- 
lative and political action over strikes and boy- 
cotts, and, it must be admitted, by a general 
tendency to take short cuts to universal reform. 
On the whole the labor or^nization has been 
far less productive of tangible results than the 
trade-union. But its work has not been in vain. 
The trade-union of to-day is far less exclusive, 
far less monopolistic than it was before the ap- 
pearance of tne Knights of Labor and the new 
unions of England Most important of all. the 
trade-union now rt^ali/es the truth of that funda- 
mental thesis of the Knights of Labor — ^that ma- 
chinery is fast obliterating the line lietween the 
skilled and unskilled trades — and devotes a large 
share of its strength and funds to the organiza- 
tion of the lower (‘lasses of labor This is the 
primary object of the American Federation of 
Labor See Labor, American Federation of 

For an account of a momentous struggle, 
uhich bears much resemblance to the contrast 
between the labor organization and the trade- 
union, see Problems of Organization under 
Trade-Unions, inhere a general bibliography is 
also given. See also Socialist Parties under 
Socialism. 

LABOB PABTY, BRiTibii. A political 
party or^i^ni/ed on its present basis in 1906 
The origin of the ]»arty is traceable to a reso- 
lution adopted by the Trade Union Congress at 
Plymouth in 1899 to call a conference of trade- 
unions, Socialistic, cooperative, and oth(T labor 
bodies to consider the pmblem of securing ade- 
quate parliamentary representation for labor 
The conference, held in Febrmiry, 1906, created 
a committee, known as the Labor Representa- 
tion Committee, under the secretaryship of J. 
Ramsay Macdonald. The aim of the committee 
UTis to secure, wlicre ])ossible, the election of 
candidates identified with labor interests, where 
this was impracticable, to throw labor support 
to candidates of regular parties who were sjrm- 
pathctic to labor, 'fhe committee was composted 
chiefly of representatives of the trade-unions, 
but the Fabian Society and the Independent 
Labor party were given each one representative 
on the executive committee. 

In 1900, 15 candidates were indorsed by the 
committee, of whom two were returned. Two 
candidates in by-elections between 1900 and 1904 
were elected with the indorsement of the com- 
mittee. In 1904 the committee adopted the pol- 
icy of paying its representatives in Parliament 
£200 a year to overcome the handicap under 
which labor representatives would BuflTcr in giv- 
ing unpaid parliamentary service. In the gen- 
eral elections of 1906, 30 out of 50 candidates 
indorsed bv the party were elected As there 
were a considerable number of other representa- 
tives elected who wH^re avowedly sympathetic with 
labor, it w'as felt that the time was ripe for the 
organization of a labor party. This was ef- 
fected later in the same year. * Tlie labor party 
thus organized continued the tactics and the 
aims of the Labor Representation Committee 

The representatives of the Labor party num- 
bered 39 out of 670 in the House of Commons. 
In view of the practical etiuality in strength of 
Unionist and Liberal parties in the House, the 
Labor party has, since 1910, been able to exert 
an infiluence upon legislation quite out of pro- 
portion to its numbers and has plaved a promi- 
nent part in shaping recent social legislation in 
the United Eangdom. Consult: Joseph Burgess, 
John Bums: The Rise and Progress of a Right 


Honourable (Glasgow, 1911); Fred. Henderson, 
Socialism and the Labor Party (I^ondon, 1912) ; 
G. S. Penfold, Labour Party under a Search 
lAght (ib., 1912); A. W Humphrey, A History 
of Labour Representation (ib., 1912) ; Gerhart 
Guetcler, Die englische Arbeiterpartex ; etn Bci- 
trag zur Oeschichte und Theorie du polittschen 
Arbeiterbewegung in England (Jena, 1914). 

LABOB PBOBLEMS. The rise of capitalis- 
tic industry, creating a social class whose only 
resource is the sale of their labor, has brought 
to the front a new group of social problems, 
which are commonly known as labor pribleras, 
or, more simply, as the labor problem. The de- 
termination of the jUst portion of labor m dis- 
tribution, the social enforcement of the canons 
of distribution established, and the assuiauce to 
the laborer of tolerable conditions of life are the 
essence of the problem 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
educatc'd opinion viewed free competition as a 
force capable of bringing about the beat possible 
solution of the prolilem. llie greatest freedom 
of contract would place each individual wheic 
his prodiK'tivity w'as greatest and assure him of 
the greatest reward compatible with the maxi- 
mum of social happiness. It was soon perceived, 
however, tiiat the freedom of contract betwwn 
employer and laliorer was largely illusory, owing 
to the Ignorance and hcdplessness of the latti*r. 
Especially was this true in the case of children, 
who were often liound to the employer by paiisli 
authoritu's or placed under his control by un- 
natural parents A party arose demanding tlie 
state regulation of the labor contract in favor of 
the weak. (See Labor Lelislation. ) The ex- 
tent * f government regulation was the concr(»te 
form issumcd by the laiior problem in England 
from t!ie second decade of the ninetiH^nth century 

Contract relations betivecn the adult laborer 
and the employer were on an unsatisfactoi y basis 
so long as the individual laborer bargained with 
the employer, or perhaps a combination of em- 
ployeis Partially as a result of this disadvan- 
tage of position, laborers la^gan to combine in 
trade-unions ( q v. ) , believing that thus they 
might better their position without the tardy 
intervention of the state The struggles bctwiMin 
combined lalxir and the employer gave a new im- 
petus to ScN^ialism. Many students of social sci- 
ence lK‘liev(»d it to be necessary to eliminate the 
employer by founding an organization based 
upon free association (see Fourier Fourier- 
ism), on coiiperation (qv ; see also Owen, Rob- 
ert), or on the appropriation by tlie state of the 
means of production (See Socialism Mvrx, 
Karl.) Later the view (*ame to be widely held 
that the true solution of the labor problem lay in 
the merging of the interests of employer and em- 
ployed by a system of profit shai ing ( (| v ) , by 
inducing laborers to purchase shares in the cor- 
poration employing them, or by the d(‘\elopment 
of an ethical relation between employer and em- 
ployed, the employer making it his care to pro- 
vide for the moral and ma&rial welfare of his 
laborers, both in the factory and in their homes. 
(See Krupp Foundries, Social Work at.) 
State and corporate provision of funds to insure 
against invalidity and old age (see Old-Age 
PENSIONS; Workingmen’s Insurance) repre- 
sents a new development of thought, aiming to 
free the laliorer from the constant danger of 
pauperism and so to render him less discontented 
with the prospect of remaining a wage earner 
throughout his life. Industrial arbitration, vol- 
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untar^ and compulaory, reprea^ts another com- 
paratively recent solution foi the evil of indus- 
trial discord 

The modem tendency is to treat the lalior 
problem as an exceedingly complicated one 
which cannot be solved by any single remedy. 
Extension of factory legislation, encouiagement 
of the formation of lesponsible ti ade-uiiions, ar- 
bitration, identification, wherever possible, of 
the interests of employer and employed, are rec- 
ognized to be among the more impoitant factors 
of the solution of the problem Whatever has 
hitherto been acc<im] dished, however, in behalf 
of labor, and wliatever measures are advocated 
for further improvement, concern almost exclu- 
sively the fact(»ry laborer There remains a 
large class consisting of the day laborer of the 
cities and the agncultuial laborers, who have 
hitherto been unable to combine successfully to 
better their positions, and whose conditions of 
employment are so varic»d and uncertain that 
little can be done for them by legislation. These 
classes are, however, diininibhing m numliets 
relatively to the lidiorers employed in factories, 
and with the progress in ]>ublic education and 
consequent improved mobility of labor, may be 
expected to sliare in some measure the advan- 
tages secured by the factory laborers 

In addition to the reference's given in the text, 
see Child Labor, Collectivism, Eight- Hour 
Day; Employmext BiuEvr, Factory Ixspec- 
TTON; 1^ DU 81 rial Hevotutiojn, Labor; Labor 
C oNORiNSEs, Lockout, Social Democracy, 
Strikes; Sweaiing Systevi Wages, 

LABOB BEFBESENTATION COMMIT- 
TEE. See l^AROR Pariy, Drutsh 

LABOB TTNIOE’, The Americak. A Social- 
istic labor organization, whose niembt'iship is 
laigely confined to the Statt's of Ctilorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Wyoming. It w'as 
organized in May, 1808, us the W'estern Labor 
Union, but widened its K*ope at the Denver Con- 
vention of 100*2, v>hen the ])resent name was 
adopted. In eom|M»sition it is a federation of 
trad('-unioiis, but it has ])iououiRed the familiar 
methods of the old trade-unions unsatisfactory, 
and foimally dinlaied itwlf in favor of political 
mtion and international Socialism Ohe ofiieeis 
consist of a piesident, vice piesident, secietary 
treasiiier, and an exesutive Iniard <»f nine mem- 
bers, including the president and vice president 
The ofliceis are elwted bieiiniallj by a referen- 
dum vote of the general meinlMTship. The gov- 
ernm<»nt is more central 1 /I‘d than the ordinary 
feMieration <»f trade-unions, the executive boara, 
eg, may depose any general ofiWr, and affili- 
atc‘d organizations are not permitted to strike 
without the .ipproval of the executive Ixiard 
IVobably tlio most important oiganization aflili- 
ated with the Americau I^bor Union is the 
Western Federation of Miners, The official organ 
IS the Voice of Labor, published wwkl^ at the 
lieadquarteis in Butte, Mont See Labor 
0RGANIZATI0Y8 

LABOTTCH&BE, laniioo'shar^, Hex by. Bakok 
Taunton (17«8-1869). An English statesman 
of Huguenot descent. The eldest son of Peter 
(*a‘8ar LalK)ueh^re, of Hylands, Essex, he was 
born on Aug. 15, 1708 His father, a partner 
in the banking house of Hope & Co., of Amster- 
dam, settled ill England ana married the daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Baring. Henry was educated 
at Winchester and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where be graduated B.A. in 1821 and MA in 
1828 He also studieil law at Lincoln s inn, but 


did not enter the profession. In 1824 he made a 
visit to Canada and the United States to study 
the working of their institutions In 1826 he 
was elected M.P. for St Michael, from 1830 to 
1858 he sat for Taunton, and in 1859 he was 
made Baron Taunton. He became a strong Lib- 
eral in English politics and fur many years was 
identified with the support of the measures and 
the initiation of the policy of the party of prog- 
ress. From 1832 to 1858 he occupied succes- 
sively the oiTices of Junior Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Master of the Mint, Vice President of 
the Board of Trade, Privy Councilor, Colonial 
Undersecretary, Uudersccretar^ of Stat<‘ for 
W'ar, President of the Board of Trade, Chief 
Secretaiy^ for Ireland, and Secretary of State for 
the Colonies He had no direct heir, and his 
title became extinct at his death, on *luly 13. 
18G9. 

LABOUCHEBE, Henry DuPr^ (1831- 
1912). An English journalist and politician, 
the eldest son of John Peter Labouchere. He 
was born m London, Nov. 9, 1831, was educated 
at Eton and at Trinitv College, Cambridge, and 
entered the diplomatic service uudei the auspices 
of his uncle, la>rd Tauntem He was m the dip- 
lomatic sc'rvice from 1854 to 1864, part of the 
time as a member of the British Legation at 
W'ashington. From Julv, 186.>, to April, 1866, 
he was in Parliament for Windsor till he was 
ousted on petition In 1867 and 1808 be sat for 
Middlcisex He reprehented Northampton from 
1880 to 1006. Under the signature “The Be- 
sieged Resident,” his letters fiom Pans during 
the siege (1870-71) to the London Daihf News 
attracted eons]d(‘ral)le attention Tbev were pub- 
lishcnl in book form (3d ed , Tendon, 1872). In 
1876 he c‘stHblih.h(Hl Truth, a w>eietv and politi- 
cal journal, and .ifterward bcK*ame also one of 
the propiic'tcns of the Daily Xcir^, Truth, cel€‘- 
hrated foi its neutc' censorship of public mat- 
teis, invcdved him in numerous Ubc‘l suits, with- 
out skieki'ning, htiwewer, his zeal as an enemv of 
sham and eturuption He was an earnest advo- 
cate of the Irish Home Rule cause, but in 1890 
refuscnl to tollow Parnell in his attacks upon the 
English wing of the party As a member of the 
royal commission to inquire into the Jameson 
raid of 1896, his |>ertinent queries and incisive 
eritiiism were particularlv disconc'erting to the 
partv of Cecil Rhodes, and his pro-Boer sympa- 
thies were marked during the South African 
War. He retired from political life in 1905 and 
died m Florence, Jan. 15, 1912 Consult Mc- 
Carthy, British Political Portraits (New York. 
1903), and Thorold, The Life of Henry Lahon- 
vlwrc ( lb , 19 14) 

LABOIJLATE, Edoi^ard Ren£ Le- 

febvre de ( 181 1-83 ) A French jurist and pub- 
licist, born in Paris He was a student of law, 
devoting himself earlv in life to continental 
legal history with singular energy and intelli- 
gence, At the age of 28 he became known liy an 
elaborate work, entitled M4moire sur Vhistoire 
de la propn^f^ foncthre en Occident (1839) In 
1841 he published an essay on the life and dex;- 
trines of Frederic Charles de Savigny and be- 
came an advocate in the Royal Court of Pans. 
In 1843 appeared Becherches sur la condition 
cimlc et politique des femmes, and this was fol- 
lowed two years later by Essai sur lea lots cn- 
m Indies des Uomatns Each of these works at- 
tracted great attention among the learned and 
contributed to revive in France the study of 
the history of law In 1849 he became professor 
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of comparative jurisprudence in the Goll^ de 
France. Under Napoleon III he associated with 
the men who endeavored to revive public spirit 
m France. He wrote with enthusiasm and in- 
telligence on the institutions of free America, 
and his lectures on this subject, during and 
after the war for the preservation of the Union, 
were extremely popular in Paris. Laboulaye 
had the advantage of a handsome personal pres- 
ence and winning address, and his lectures on 
law had attraction even for those who had no 
interest m its study. In 1863 he published 
Parts en Amdnque, in which he humorously em- 
ploys a supernatural agency to transport a 
Frenchman with his family into the midst of 
American family life and town excitcsments at 
a period when disaster had come to the national 
arms during the War for the Union. The veiled 
drollery of the situations by which he lampoons 
some of the peculiarities of the Napoleonic gov- 
ernment, making them ridiculous while defend- 
ing them with all the ardor of French patriot- 
ism, is among tho finest specimens of irony ex- 
tant This book went through upward of 30 
editions in Paris and was translate into Eng- 
lish In a similar vein of political satire were 
his tales Conies hirus (1864), Nouveaux conics 
hleus (1865), he pnnee Caniche (1865) The 
last ran through many editions and did much 
to pave the way to the easy dropping out of the 
Napoleonic dynasty in 1870. The following list 
of Ijalxmlaye's works exhibits the intellectual 
activity and scope of his life* ThsUnre pohtique 
des Biais-Unts 1G20-11H9 (185.5-66), Etudes 
coniemporutnes sur VAUemagne (1856); ha 
liberty rehgteuse ( 1858 ) ; an introduction to 
Fleury’s InsittuUon au droxi fraw^axs (1858); 
Abdallah (1859), an Arabian romance, ha pro- 
pnAU Uit4raxre au XVIIIeme steel e (1850); 
Les Eiais-XJnis ei la Fiance (1862); VEtat ei 
ses Ixmties (1863); Etude stir la polxitque de 
M. de ToequevtUe (1863) ; ha r^pubUque constx- 
iuitonelle (1871). Laboulaye likewise trans- 
lated, from English into French, Walter, On the 
Lato Proceedxngs of the Rovfxans, Channing’s so- 
cial works, and Channing On Slavery %n the 
United States, with an essay on his life and 
doctrines; also Franklin’s Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence, with an introduction. His contribu- 
tions to French reviews, legal and political, and 
to the journals of Paris, were very numerous. 
He died May 24, 1883. C‘onsult John Bigelow, 
Some Recollections of the hate Edouard hahou- 
laye (New York, 1889), containing a bibli- 
ography 

LABOITBDONNAIS, U'boor'dd'ni', Comte 
Bertrand FRAN<;t>i8 Mvn:6 de (1699-1753). A 
French naval officer, bom in Saint-Malo He 
entered the service of the French East India 
Company as a lieutenant in 1718 and was 
promoted to the position of captain in 1724. 
In 1735 he became Governor-General of He 
de France and He de Bourbon and received 
command of a squadron in 1741. In the war 
between England and France he gained a vic- 
tory over an English fleet, near Madras, and 
captured that town in 1746. Owing to his dis- 
agreement with Dupleix (qv.), Governor-Gen- 
eral of the French Indies, concerning the terms 
offered to the English, he was recall^ to France 
in 1748 and imprisoned in the Bastille for three 
years. Some authorities ascribe his disgrace to 
Dupleix’s jealousy. In 1751 he was tried by a 
commission appointed by the Council of State 
and acquitted. He was restored to liberty, but 


his spirit was crushed, and he died in poverty in 
1763. 

LAB'BADOB^ A dependency of Newfound- 
land (q.v.), and the most easterly part of the 
mainland of British North America, consisting 
of a strip of coast, with the adjacent chains of 
islands, extending from the southwesterly ex- 
tremity of the Strait of Belle Isle northeasterly 
to Cape Chidley at the entrance to Hudson Strait 
(Map: Canada, S, T, 4, 5, 6). The coast strip 
vanes from about 10 to 60 miles in width and 
is indented with numerous inlets, bays, and 
flords, behind groups of small rocl^ islands 
On the Atlantic side it presents an abrupt wall 
of rocky cliffs from 1000 to 6000 feet in height. 
The climate, excepting the brief summer, is very 
cold and stormy; but even in winter its dry- 
ness makes it endurable and healthful. The 
chief inlet is the Hamilton, into which the Ham- 
ilton or Grand Biver empties, and whose Grand 
Falls (q.v.) are 302 feet high, although not 
equal in volume to Niagara Falls. The fisheries, 
especially the cod, salmon, and trout, are im- 
portant The inhabitants are mainly Eskimo 
in the north and Indians in the soutL A few 
whit*«, mostly fishermen, are scattered along 
the settlements; and the Moravian Brethren, 
who first came in 1764, have several missions 
in the north. There are a few posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The population in 
1913 was 3965. 

The name Labrador was long popularly ap- 
plied to the whole territory bounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean, Hudson Strait, and Hudson Bay, 
which included not only the Labrador strip of 
coast, but also a portion of the Northwest Ter- 
ritorif'b. Later tho name >vas pven to the w'hole 
peninsula Iving between the Gulf of St. Law- 
rtmee and Hudson Bay. In the latter descrip- 
tion what was once called Labrador is now, 
excepting the coast strip, included in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec The exact boundaries of the 
coast strip have long been in dispute between 
Canada and Newfoundland, and the territory 
has several times changed liands. The I^ibrador 
coast was first discovered by the Northmen in 
the tenth century, ('abot sailed along it in 
1498 and Conte-Rcal in 1500, )mt the inlet lor 
was practically unexplored until traversed by 
officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company about 
1840. 

Bibliography. George Cartwright, Sixteen 
Years on the Coast of habrador (Newark, Eng, 
1792) , H. Y. Hind, Explorations in the Intel tor 
of the Labrador Peninsula (2 vols., London, 
1863); A. 5S Packard, The habrador Coast’ 
.1 Journal of Two Summer Cruises to that 
Region, with Notes on its Early Discovery, 
on the Eskimo, on its Physical O cograph v. 
Geology, and Natural History (New ’Vork, 
1801); Norman Duncan, Doctor huke of the 
Labrador (ib, 1904); id.. Dr QrenfelVs Parish 
(ib., 1905) ; Dillon Wallace, Lure of the Labra- 
dor Wild (ib., 1005) ; id. Long habrador Trail 
(ib., 1007), N. B. H. Ellis, A Woman's Way 
through Unknown Labrador (2d ed.. New York, 
1908) ; W T. Grenfell, Down North on the hab- 
rador (lb., 1911) ; H. V. Hesketh-Prichard, 
Through Trackless Labtador (ib, 1911); C. W. 
Towmsend (ed.). Captain Cartwright and hta 
I. ahr odor Journal (Boston, 1911) , W G Gosling, 
Labrador * Its Discovery, Exploration, and Devel- 
opment (New York, 1911); W. B. Cabot, In 
Northern Labrador (Boston, 1912) , W. T Gren- 
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(new ed.. New York, 1013) ; M. L. Dwight, 
Children of Labrador (ib., 1014) ; Cuthbert Lee, 
With Dootor Grenfell %n Labrador (ib., 1014). 
See Ungava; Newfoundland 

IiABBADOB DXTGK. See Duck. 

LAB'BADOB'ITE. A variety of feldspar, 
consisting of aluminium, calcium, and sodium 
silicate, that crystallizes in the tricilinic sys- 
tem. It is commonly found in dark-gray clcav- 
able masses. It is an essential constituent of 
the early rocks and is found in northern Europe 
and in Labrador. The cleavable varieties show 
a beautiful change of color, especially when pol- 
ished, and are u^ for ornamental purposes and 
for t^lo tops, snuffboxes, etc. 

L ABB A DOB TEA. 8ee Ledum 

LABOEtrDJE (Neo-T^at. nom. pi., from Lat. 
Inbrum, lip). A family of spiny-rayed fishes 
living mostly in the warm seas among rocks or 
kelp. There are 60 genera and 450 species, many 
of them brilliantly colored. Some of them aie 
valuable for food, among others the lattlog 
(qv.) is very important. To this family belong 
the wrasses. 

LABBOXTSTE, Ik'broost^ Henri Pierre Fran- 
cx>is (1801-75). A French architect, born 111 
Pans, and the brother of Theodore Labrouste 
(1709-1885), also an archit4>ct. He was a pupil 
of Vaudoycr and Lebas, and uon the Grand 
Prix de Rome for architecture in 1824. After 
his return to Paris from his studies in Rome 
and travels in Italy, he was associated with 
Diibun in the construction of the Ecolc des 
Rcaux-Arts. His best-known works are the Hos- 
pital at Lausanne (1831), the Library of St 
Gciicmcvc in Pans (184 .*1-50), and the National 
Library in Paris (1855-75), which he partially 
reconstructed In both tht»se last-nam^ build- 
ings I^abroubtc was very successful in his use of 
metal for interior construction and decoration. 
In the buildings of the Ecole des Bcaux-Arts 
and especially in the Library of St. Genevieve 
he exemplified the ideals of the so-called N^- 
Grec movement, displaying a most refined taste 
and much originality 

LABBTJNTB, l&'brv'n^, Gerard. The real 
name of the French novelist Gdrard de Nerval 
(qv.). 

LA BBUYiBE, U br^'yar', Jean de ( 1645- 
96). A French essayist. He was bom in Paris, 
Aug. 16, 1645. His father was a city officer, 
in easy circumstances The son was educated 
for the bar and bought a fiscal office at Caen in 
1673 from a relative of Bossuet, \iho introduced 
him in 1683 to the great Cond4, in whose family 
as tutor to his grandson or at court the rest of 
his life was passed The impression he made 
in society seems to have been slight but pleas- 
ant, as of a quiet and inoffensive observer and 
“fort honnfite homme” (Racine) IIis observa- 
tions are enshrined in his Caraetdres (1688), 
which, as had been predicted by Malczieu, 
brought him many readers and many enemies, 
for the fancy portraits hardly needed the nu- 
merous “keys” that were soon in circulation 
Chief of these enemies were Tliomas Corneille, 
Fontenelle, and Benserade, and each new edi- 
tion brought them reenforcements from the newly 
wounded. From any downright injury Bossuet 
and the Prince de Bourbon defended him; but 
he was thrice defeated for the Academy, which 
he did not enter till 1693. His Works comprise, 
besides the Caraeikres^ a translation of a similar 
work of the Gredc Theophrastus, his academic 
Disoours, a few Letters, and posthumously 


printed Dialogues sur le qut4i%sme, the genuine- 
ness of which has been questioned. The Carac- 
tbres, alone of primary importance, take the 
ethical generalizations of Theophrastus and 
specialize them into “portraits” — a peculiar 
product of the literature of the century. His 
unique quality is in treating this portrait in 
the manner of Montaigne and with the epigram- 
matic incisivcness of Pascal and La Rochefou- 
cauld, though the characters are not always 
both individual and typical, and the maxims 
seem shallow iH^side those of T^a Rochefoucauld. 
La Bruyere will always be prized as one of the 
most coircct writers of classical French — ^rarely 
affected, alwavs well-brcni, never obscure, an idesd 
school classic Editions (best by Servais, 3 
vols., Paris, 1866-78) and translations (best by 
Helen Stott, London, 1890) are numerous. 
There were nine during La Bruy^re’s life, each 
with additions The Quietist Dialogues ap- 
peared in 1698, the Letters not till 1867. The 
best edition is that of Cbassang (Pans, 1876) 
The literature of the “keys,” obscure Iml amus- 
ing, is well threshc*d in Fournier’s Com6d\e de 
La Bruybre. Consult- Rahstede, La Bruybre 
und seme Charaktere (Oppeln, 1886) ; Allaire, 
La Bruybre dans la matson dr Condb (Pans, 
1886) , Pelisson, La Bruybre (ib, 1893) . Moril- 
lot, “La Bru\fere,'’ in Les grands bcrivatns fran- 
Cais (lb, 1904). 

LABIIAN, laOioo-kn'. An island constitut- 
ing a “settlement” of the British Colony of the 
Straits Settlements and situated off the west 
coast of British North Borneo, in lat. 5® 16' N. 
and long 115® 15' K. (Map- East indies, D 4). 
Its area is 28 6 square miles Tlie nearest point 
on the coast of Borneo is 6 mihn^ distant, the 
town of Brunei, about 40 miles, and the city 
of Singapore, 725 miles The aierage annual 
rainfall is about 168 inches, and the temperature 
varies from 71® to 93®. Tlie surface is moun- 
tainous and the soil productive, but only about 
2000 acres are under cultiiation Tliere are 
rich coal deposits, but their exploitation has not 
met with great success. Labiian coal was ex- 
ported in 1902 to the amount of 27,467 tons 
and, in 1010, 86,689 tons, but at the beginning 
of 1913 the mines were closed. A narrow-gauge 
railw'ay, about 10 miles long, extends from 
Victoria Harbour to the coal mines, it was in 
1914 closed to passenger traffic. Victoria Har- 
bour (pop, about 1500) is a fine, safe port; 
vessels drawing 15 feet can go alongside the old 
jetties, and those drawing 23 feet alongside the 
outside jetty There is a considerable transit 
trade, Victoria Harbour being a market for much 
of the produce of the neighboring coasts of Bor- 
neo and the Sulu Archipelago, such as sago, 
edible birds* nests, bei'swax, camphor, rubber 
and gutta-percha, rattans, trepang, and tortoise 
shell. These products are sent to Singapore. 
When Labiian was ceded to Great Britain in 
1846 by the Sultan of Brunei (in order that 
the British might make use of the excellent 
port), the island was uninhabited; the inhab- 
itants now are chiefly hlalays from Brunei and 
Chinese, the latter l^ing mostly small traders. 
The population in 1891 was 5853 (of whom 28 
Europeans); in 1901, 8411 (of whom 51 Euro- 
peans and 1615 Chinese) ; in 1912, 6634. From 
1848 until the end of 1889 Labuan was governed 
as a separate crown colony; at the beginning of 
1890 the administration was intrust^ to the 
Briti^ North Borneo Company; this arrange- 
ment terminated at the beginning of 1906, wl^ 
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the Governor of the Straits Settlements became 
Governor of the Colony of i^buan; a year later 
the Island was annexed to the Colony of the 
Straits Settlements, liocoming a part of the 
settlement of Singapore, and m December, 1912, 
it was const! tut(^ a separate sidtlement 
LABUB^NIJM (Lat., broad-leaved bean tre- 
foil), Laburnum lulgart. A small trw, a na- 
tive of the Alps and other mountains of the 
south of Europe, much plaiittHl in shrubberies 
and pleasure grounds on account of its glossy 
foliage and its large, pendulous lacemes of yel- 
low flowers, which are produced in gii^t abun- 
dance in May and June. It is often mixed with 
lilac, and when the latter preponderates, the 
combination has a flne eflToct Under favorable 
circumstances laburnum sometimes attains a 
iieight of 40 feet. It is of rapid growth, jet its 
wood is hard, fine-grained, and \er\ lieavy, of 
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a dark-broun or dark-giecii color, and much 
valued for cabinetwork, inlaying, turning, knife 
liandlcs, musical instruments, etc*. The leaves, 
bark, etc, and particularly the seeds, are nau- 
seous and poisonous, containing cytisine, an 
emetic, purgative, and narcotic principle, which 
is also found in many allied plants. Accidents 
to children from eating labuinum sciils are not 
infrequent; but to hares and rabbits laburnum 
is wholesome food, and they are so fond of it 
that the safety of other tnis in a young plan- 
tation may be insured by introducing laburnum 
plants in great number, which spring again from 
the roots when eaten down. A flue variety, 
Scotch laburnum, by some botanists regarded as 
a distinct species {Laburnum alpvnum), is dis- 
tinguished by broad leaves and darker yellow 
flowers, which are produced later in the season 
tlian those of the common or English laburnum. 
These species are extensively planted as oma- 
mental trees on account of their hardiness and 
lieanty In America they are commonly called 
golden chain, or bean tree The species for- 
merly called Laburnum adam%, now referred to 
as Gyttaus adamt, bearing both yellow and purple 
flowers, is met with sometimes. It is believed 
to be a graft hybrid of Laburnum vulgare and 
Cyttaua purputeua, originated in France about 
1826. This form is now called a penc^clical 
chimera, the central part of the stems being of 


one and tlie outer part of the other plant See 
Uytiscts 

LABrSTBINTH. The internal ear, or laby- 
rinth, consists of the vestibule, semicircular 
canals, and cochlea, in the latter of w'hich the 
delicate terminal filaments of tlie auditory nerve 
are distributed. The labjrinth is inclos^ in a 
dense bony capsule which protects it under or- 
dinary circumstances from inpirv or disease. 
It may be attacked, liow’cvcr, through violence, 
through the blood stream, and through two 
vulnerable points in the vestibule, viz, the oval 
and round windows, the former closed by the 
foot]date of the stapes, the latter by a thin 
membrane only The principal symptoms of 
disease of the labyrinth are extreme deafness, 
due to injury or destruction of the auditory 
nerve endings; tinnitus, and nystagmus, a 
spasmodic side-to-side or rotatorv movement of 
the eyeball. Labyrinthine deafness is essentially 
an affection of the nerve. This may be brought 
on in various ways 1. Hemorrliage into the 
labyrinth often accompanies fractures of the 
base of the skull, or the ruptuii* of a blood ves- 
sel mav depend on other forms of violente or 
upon disease of the vessel walls. 2. Purulent 
disc^ases of the middle ear may destioy the 
function of the labyrinth, either by extension 
through its walls oi by penc^trating the oval 
or round windows. This condition is dependent 
on violent inflammations of the middle ear, sudi 
<is occur in scarlet fever oi grippe. 3 Syphilis 
is a common cause both of the acute and chronic 
torms of internal ear disease. 4 The labyrinth 
may be attacked through tlie blood stream by 
metastasis (q v.), as in mumps (q.v.) 5 Many 

drugs, the most notable of which is quinine, 
may affect temjiorarily or permanently the func- 
tion of the nervH*. Chronic auto-intoxieation is 
also capable of producing a local i/ch 1 neuritis 
with disturbance of hearing and tinnitus. Lead 
poisoning and rheumatism may also be factors, 
b Rarefying osteitis of the labviinthine cap- 
sule, resulting in fixation of tlie stapes, is a 
chronic affection, the etiology of which is not 
thoroughly agreed upon. 7 Artiwioscderosis 
with fatty degeneration and deposition of cal- 
careous salts in the labjTinthine artery is be- 
lieved by many to be the cause of progressive 
deafness in elderly people, but this again may 
be dependent on certain factors above enumer- 
ated. 8. The function of the labyimtb may be 
dcmtioyed suddenly by the detonation of large 
cannons, or the auditory nerve may undergo 
gradual degimeratioii when subjected to long- 
continued tiaumatism such us oceuis among 
boiler makcis 9. Labyrinthine deafness in 
young children is usually due to congenital de- 
fect or to cerebrospinal meningitis The fimc- 
tions and vanous affct'tions of the labyrinth, 
especially the symptom nystagmus, have been 
the subject, during late years, of careful inves- 
tigation, particularly by the Vienna aurists, 
among whom may be mentioned Neumann and 
Barany, as a result of which the diagnosis of 
this class of diseases has made great advances 
For anatomy oftee labyrinth, see Ear. 

LABYBOTFH. The name of several ede- 
brated buildings of antiquity, consisting of many 
chambers or passages difficult to pass through 
without a guide; hence the name is applied to 
a complicate mass of constructions. In antiq- 
uity the Egyptian, Cretan, and Samian laby- 
rinths were famous The name might be sup- 
posed to have an Egyptian etymology, as stated 
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by Diodorus (i, 61-07), but at present Greek 
scholars prefer to derive it from Greek laura 
(lane, ie, a construction with many limeB). 
Evans was disposed to connect it with lahrys, 
the Carian word for axe, from the fact that 
double axe occurred so frequently at Gnosus. 
The Egyptian ]ab 3 mnth was situaiiHl close to 
Lake Mceris, near the city Crocodilopohs, called 
in Ptolemaic times Arsino?, not far from the 
modern Medinet^l-Fayum It set'ins to have 
been the largest temple of ancient Egypt. The 
descrqitjons of the classical writers are very 
contratlictory and give no clear idea of the con- 
strui'tion; they agree, however, in describing the 
main building as a scries of chambers (about 
20), each roofed with a single stone slab of 
immense size In front of the chambers were 
covered passages, with large monolithic columns, 
and adjoining them large courts filled with other 
buildings The fondness of the Kgjqitians for 
using immense stones is said to have been spe- 
daily manifest in this ti'mple According to a 
rude sketch in a hierogh^phic papyrus of Roman 
tinu*s, it was dedicated to Souchos (Sobk), the 
god of Crocodilopohs, though all tlic principal 
gods of the othcT Egyptian nomes were also 
worshiped in it It is not improbable that 
Herodotus was right in saying that sacred 
erocudilc*s and some favored men were buried in 
the crypts of the temple, but this was not the 
principal purjiose of tlie temple. A large ceme- 
terj’ of crocodiles existed northwest of the struc- 
ture, and the founder had his tomb in a brick 
pyramid at the north side of the building. The 
name of this builder is vaiiously given bv clas- 
sical wTiters, the best tradition being tJiat of 
^lanctho— that the fourth (better the sixth) 
King of the twelfth d\ nasty, Amenemes, or 
Aiuenctnhai III, built the labyrinth as a temb 
for liiniself His name is given in Manetho as 
Lamares (i.e, hieroghphic !Ne-ma(t)-re, the 
official name of the King), which to the car of 
the Grec'ks sounded like labyrinth, and wrhich 
was corrupted by later writers to Meues, 
Mendes, Ismandes, etc The Mceris of Herodotus 
18 the same King The temple, however, was 
not his burial place, although it probably served 
for the cult of the founder, who must have been 
associated with the gods worshiped there (See 
Mci.Hls ) Latei the Queen Sebk-nefni (Skemi- 
ophris) seems to have built on the temple. 
1 Ins immense building, which was still standing 
in the fiist centiirv ad , has disappeared so com- 
pletidy that Petrie eoiild find little more than 
tract's of the foundations. I^epsius erroneously 
considered as remnants of it a few miserable 
nuns of brick houses erected there in late 
Roman times The limestones of the temple 
must have been ustd as building material for 
the numerous cities and villages of the Fayum 
oi else burned to lime 

The Cretan labyrinth, famous m Greek my- 
tholc^’ as the abode of the Minotaur whom 
Theseus slew, was reputed to have been built by 
Dadalus It is ]>robable, however, that no such 
structure ever existed and that the mvth re- 
ferreil to the natural fissures in the rocks near 
('nosiis, unless, indeed, it refers to the royal 
palact' recently excavated in this locality The 
l^mnian labyrinth was an ancient structure in 
the Isl<‘ of Samos, partly due to nature Pliny 
used tlie term “Italian labyrinth” to designate 
the gigantic tomb of Porsenna near Clusium 
Consult the classical quotations m regard to 
the Eg.\*ptian labyrinth which have bwn col- 


lected in Wiedemann, Uerodota zwettea Biich 
(Leipzig, 1890) , for the ruins, consult W. M. F 
Petrie, Hatoara, Btahmu and Arstnoe (Tjondon, 
1889 ) ; H. R. Hall, “The Two Labyrinths,” in 
Journal of Hellemo Btudxea^ vol xxv (ib, 
1906) ; Paul Wolters, “Darstellungen des Laby- 
rinths,” in Komglwhe-Bayeriarhe Akademie dcr 
WiaaenscJiaften, Biteungherichte, phtloaophtache- 
htatonache Claaae, 1907 (Munich, 1907) 
IiAB'YBIN^THODONT (from Gk XajSOpce- 
Oos, lahgrtnthoa, labyrinth -f- , odoua, tooth ) 

A member of an order, Labyrinthodontin, of 
extinct amphibians An extinct reptile found 
in roc'ks of Carboniferous, Permian, and Triassie 
age, having peculiar labyrinthine structure of 
the teeth See Stfjootephalia 

liAC (Pers. lak. Hind. Uthh, from Skt. Ulkad, 
lac inscH*t, from lakaa, hundred thousand, so 
called from the great numbeis of the insect in 
a single nest). The general name undt*r which 
the various products of the lac insect {Coccua 
lacca) are knowm. The insects live upon the 
twigs of certain trees and soon become covered 
with a secretion, from certain pores, which in- 
creases in thickness, protc'cting the body and 
the eggs, and which constitutes the lac of com- 
merce. It is said that to each of the males 
there are at least 5000 females, and the winged 
male's are at least twice as large as the females 
When a colony, consisting of a few’ adult fe- 
males and one or two males, find their way to a 
now branch, they attach themselves to the bark, 
and, having pierced it with holes, through which 
they draw up the resinous juicc'S upon which 
they fpcid, tliey become fixed or glued by the 
superfluous excretion, and after a time die, 
forming by their dead bodies little domes or 
tents over the myriads of minute eggs which 
thc'y have laid In a short time the C'ggs burst 
into life, and the young, which are ver> minute, 
swarm all over the twig or small young branch 
of the tree in such countless numbers as to give 
it the appearance of being eovercMl w’ltli a blood- 
red dust. They soon spread to all parts of the 
trc»e where the bark is tender enough to afford 
them food, and generation after generation 
dwells upon the same twig until it is enveloped 
in a coating, often half an inch in thickness of 
the resinous exudation, winch is very cellular 
throughout, the cells being the casts of the 
bodies of the dead females During their life- 
time they secrete a beautiful purple coloring 
matter, which does not perish with them, but 
remains shut up in the c^ls wnth the other re- 
sults of decomposition 

Ijo districts like the Province of Assam, in 
northern India, where the gathering of lac is 
an important industry, the natives do not de- 
pend upon the natural oinp, but regulate and 
increase the amount by cultivation. Two crops 
are gathered each vear— one in Mav or June and 
the other six months later. The first is gatb- 
<»red principally for seed purposes, and the sec- 
ond for commerce. The twigs gathered at the 
first harvest from tlie tri»e covered with live 
insects still in the larval stage, and called atick 
lac, are tied on to the fresh trees; or tlie stick 
lac 18 placed in little bamboo baskets, which are 
fastened to the trees. Soon the insects crawl 
out of tlie twigs, fasten on to the branches, and 
the resinous formation be^ns. It is stated that 
usually a tree, after fummhing food for the lac 
insect* for three or four years, requires a rest, 
although some trees will produce lac for 12 
years and continue to thrive The trees best 
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suited to the insects are such as are only mod- 
erately vigorous. 

The principal lac-producing trees are several 
species of Ftcus, including the Ftoua rehgtosa, 
or religious tree of the Hindus, the Oajanus 
tndtcus, Palos, Kvaum, and some other trees 
^liich are natives of India, China, and Japan. 

The usual method of separating the resmous 
matter from the dye and other contents of the 
stick lac is as follows* The covered twigs are 
broken up or coarsely pulverized* and placed in 
hot water, which melts the n^sinous matter, lib- 
erates the pieces of wood and the remains of 
the insects, and also dissolves the coloring 
matter. This is facilitated by kneading the 
melted ream while in the hot water, it is then 
taken out and dried. The process of washing 
and drying is repeated a number of times until 
the resin is well separated from the coloring 
matter. The resin is then put into strong and 
very coarse cotton bags, which are held near 
enough to charcoal fires to melt the resin with- 
out burning the bags. By twisting the bags the 
melted resin is then forced thiough the fabric 
and received in thin curtain-like films upon 
strips of wood This hardens as its surface 
becomes acted upon by the air and, iicing broken 
off in fragments, constitutes the shellac of com- 
merce The best shellac is that \^liich ih most 
completely freed from impurities and ap- 
proaches most to a light orange-biown color If 
the coloring matter has not been well washed 
out, the resin is often >ery dark Mucli that 
is squeezed through the bags falls to the ground, 
without touching the sticks placed to catcli it; 
small quantities falling form button-like drops 
which constitute the button lac; while larger 
ones, from 1 inch to 2 or 3 inches in diameter, 
constitute the plate lac of commerce. 

Below the lac-bearing trees there is always a 
very considerable quantity of the resin in small 
particles, wliich have been detached by the uind 
shaking and chafing the branches, this also is 
collect^, and constitutes the seed lac of mer- 
chants. The name of seed lac is also applied to 
the resin after it has been fieed from coloring 
matter and is ready to be fused. See “Lac In- 
dustry of Assam,” in Journal of the Society of 
Fine Arts, Feb. 8, 1901. 

The water in Which the stick lac is first soft- 
ened contains, as before mentioned, the coloring 
matter of the dead insect. This is strained and 
evaporated until the residue is a purple sedi- 
ment, which, when sufficiently dried, is cut in 
small cakes about 2 inches square, and stamped 
with certain trademarks, indicating its quality. 
These are then fully dried, and packed for sale 
as lac dye. 

Another method of separating the resin from 
the dye consists in passing the twigs through 
crushing rollers The powdered matter, mixed 
with water, is put into a Stirling cylinder, 
where resinous and coloring matters are sepa- 
rated. The coloring matter is precipitated from 
the water by the addition of lime The water 
is then drawn off and the precipitate strained 
and pressed into cakes which are dried m the 
sun. The resin is fused in closed vessels by 
steam beat, drawn off into a sliallow trough, 
and then spread on hollow zinc columns, filled 
with warm water, which extend from the trough 
at an angle of 45*. Here the shellac rapidly 
congeals, assuming a leathcr-like texture. While 
still hot» it is removed and after drying and 
cooling is ready to be packed and shipped. 


The shellac of commerce varies in appearance, 
according to the thoroughness with which it was 
separated from the coloring matter, from a 
dark red brown, called mhy shellac, to a pale 
gold, called blonde shellac. White shellac is 
shellac which has been bleached with chlorine. 
The process is a delicate one, and the product is 
likely to deteriorate 

The great value of the lacs is found in their 
adaptability for the manufacture of varnishes, 
both in consequence of their easy solubility and 
also biHiause of the fine, hard coating, susceptible 
of high polish, which they give when dry. 

All the varieties of lac are translucent, and 
some of the finer kinds, which arc in flakes not 
much thicker than writing paper, are quite 
transparent. If a quantity of shellac be soft- 
ened by heat, it may, bv continually drawing it 
out into lengths and twisting it, be made not 
only quite w^iitc, but also opaque, in this state 
it lias a beautiful silky lustre, and if melted 
and mixed with vermilion, or any other coloring 
matter, it forms some of the fancy kinds of 
sealing wax The more usual kinds are, how- 
ever, made by merely melting shellac with a 
little turpentine and camphor and mixing the 
coloring matter. Shellac has the property of 
being less brittle after the first meltmg than 
after subsequent meltings; hence tiie scaling 
wax manufactured in India has always had a 
high reputation, and hence also the extreme 
beauty and durability of those Chinese works 
of art in lac, some of wliich are very ancient 
These arc usually chowchow boxes, tea basins, 
or other small objects made in wood or metal, 
and covtTcd over with a crust of lac, colored 
with vermilion, which, while soft, is molded 
into beautiful patterns. In India lac is used as 
a coating for wooden toys, and many articles of 
personal adornment are made from it It is 
also used as a cement and by goldsmiths as a 
filling for hollow ornaments. 

In 1914, 16,719,766 pounds of shellac, valued 
at $2,689,269, were imported into the United 
States. This was less than in 1913, when the 
imports aggregated 21,912,016 pounds, valued at 
$3,046,919. 

LAC (Hind, lak, lakh, iQkh, from Skt lakaa, 
hundred thousand) In the East Indies, a word 
signifying a sum of 100,000 rupees One hun- 
dred lacs, or 10,000,000 rupees, make a crore 
LACAILLE, l&'kiV* Nicolas Louis de 
(1713-62) A French astronomer, born at Ru- 
migny He was a protegd of the Duke de Bour- 
bon and under his patronage became connected 
with the scientists Cassini and Maraldi and 
later was actively engaged in meridional meas- 
urements in France He was elected to the 
Academy in 1741, and about the same time 
professor of mathematics at the College Mazarin, 
where he established an observatory in 1746. 
His LeQons ^Amcntairca de math^matique 
(1741), Legons de m^camque (1743), Logons 
Aldmentaires d*astronomie giomHrique et phy- 
sique (1746; 5th ed., 1780), and Legons AU- 
mentaires d^optique (1750) were composed for 
the use of the students there. From 1750 until 
1754 he was in charge of an astronomical ex- 
pedition at the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
made many valuable discoveries among the 
southern stars and constellations. His other 
works include AstronomuB Fundamenta (1757), 
Tabula! Solares (1758), Oedum Austrdle BielU- 
ferum (1763), and some Tables de loganthmea 
(1760; 4th ed., 1804). His Journal hiatonque 
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du voyage fait au cap de Bonne-Eap^rancc was 
published in 1763. 

IiA GAIiPBEHEDE, 1& k&rpre-n6d^ Gautieb 
DE CoSTES DE (1610-63). A prominent French 
novelist of the seventeenth century, bom at the 
Chftteau de Tolgon, near Cahors, in Quercy. In 
his youth La Calpren^e appears as a frank, 
free, overbold gallant, an officer of the Guards, 
then royal cliamberlain. From this function he 
withdrew on making a rich but not congenial 
marriage with a noted bluestocking, herself an 
author and president of a literary salon La 
Calprendde wrote 10 plays and three novels, 
in 20 volumes of over 500 pages each. The 
plays are in the stjle of Corneille and would 
be conspicuous were they not outshone by such 
masti^rpicci^. The best of them are; La tnort 
de Mxthridaie (1637), Bradamante (1637); 
Jeanne (PAngleterre (1637); he comte d’Eaaex 
(1630); Edouard, rot d^Anglcterre (1640). 
Vaaaandre, the first of his novels, was publish^ 
during the years 1640-43, in 10 volumes Its 
popularity was such that the first volumes were 
twice reprinted before the completion of the 
last, and the whole reprinted twice during La 
Gnlpren5dc*8 life (1650-54). It was again 
printed in 1731 and condensed into three vol- 
umes in 1752 Tins novel is interesting because 
it shows that La CalprenMe was well acquainted 
with the romances of chivalry as well as with 
Greek novels. Caaaandre was followed by Cl^o- 
patre 0647) in 12 volumes (begun in 1647), 
and this by Faramond • hiatoxre de Fiance (be- 
pin in 1661), which La Calprendde left imfin- 
ished at its seventh volume Five more volumes 
were added by Pierre de Vaumoriere All these 
purpoit to be historical novels. Faramond has 
also the interest attaching to the first attempt 
at a novel of national liistory. I^a Calpren6de 
18 the first French novelist who had a conscious 
and defined ]>lan in writing Caaaandre was 
rendered into German, Italian, and Dutch In 
Kiigland Cl6opatrc was the favorite, yet three 
Lnglish dramas are bused on Faramond. If 
priority be taken into account. La Calprendde 
IS the most significant, if not the best, of the 
idc^alist novelists of the century. Consult Kort- 
mg, Ocachichte dea franzostachen liomana xm 
XVIIten Jahrhundert, vol i (Oppeln, 1891), 
and TI W Hill, La Calprcndd&a Itomancca and 
the Rcaiotation Drama (Chicago, 1911), 

IiACANDON, Ik'kun-don^. One of a tribe of 
Mayan stock (q.v ), formerly occupying a con- 
siderable territory upon tlie Lacandon and 
Usumacinta rivers of Chiapas (Mexico) and 
Guatemala, but now confinra to the more inac- 
cessible rc^on at the head of the foimer stream 
in a region of dense forests Tlieir language is 
a dialect of the standard Maya of Yucatan For 
a long time they maintain^ an aggressive re- 
sistance to the Spanisli power and still retain a 
large measure of independence, with many of 
their ancient customs and religious rites, avoid- 
ing contact with the white man so far as pos- 
sible, although nominally subject to Guatemala. 
Tbe stories formerly cuirent of large aboriginal 
cities and great temples still extant in their 
territory are now known to have bt*cn falst* 
The Lacandones hold the ancient ruins sacred 
and still burn incense in the temples. They 
practice weaving and pottery making and are 
very skillful at shooting fish witli stone-tipped 
arrows They number less than 300, widely 
scattered through the jungle in small family 
groups. Consult A. M. Tozzer, “Comparative 


Study of the Mayas and Lacandones,” in Archca- 
ologxcal Inatxiute of America, Report, 1902-05 
(New York, 1907). 

LAGAZE-DUTHIEBl^ la'k&z'-d^'tYd^ 
Henbi de (1821-1001) A french comparative 
zoologist, author of a senes of elaborate and 
richly illustrated memoirs on mollusks, parasitic 
Crustacea, and tbe red coral. He was born at 
Montpezat, was appointed m 1865 to the chair 
of zoology at the Museum of Natural History, 
and tliree years later he was called to the Sor- 
bonne Elected a member of tho Academy of 
Sciences in 1871, he afterward became its presi- 
dent. He was founder of the marine zoological 
laboratories of Roscoff and of Banyuls-sur-Mer, 
on the Mediterranean; and he founded (1873) 
and edited Archxvca de la zoologxe cxp^mcntale 
During the last 30 years of his life he was the 
animating s pirit of French zoology 

LACCADIVES, lak^a-dlvz (Skt. Ldkaa 
Dvlpa, hundred tliousand islands) A group of 
small coral islands in the Arabian Sea, about 
200 miles west of the Malabar coast of the 
Presidency of Madras (Map* India, B 7). Of 
coral formation, they are low and fiat and 
mostly barren, and but few of them are inhab- 
ited. Pop, 1901, 10,274; 1911, 10,600, consist- 
ing chiefiy of Moplahs, people of mixed Arabian 
and Hindu descent, professing Mohammedanism. 
The islands are divided into two groups — ^the 
northern, or Amandivi Islands, belonging to the 
Madras district of South Kanara, the southern, 
or Cannanore, being administered by the collec- 
tor of Malabar. The chief product is coconuts, 
the fibre of which is almost the only article of 
export As the numerous coral reefs in the 
vicinity of these islands make navigation dan- 
gerous, the commerce is eairied on almost ex- 
cluBi\ely in native vessels, manned by the dar- 
ing sailors of the islands. 

LAC'COLITE, or LAC'COLITH (from Gk. 
\iKKos, lakkoa, pit -|- X(^os, fxthoa, stone). A 
mass of intiusive rock (see Rock) having the 
general shape of a mushroom and suppos^ to 
be formed as the result of molten rock material 
Iieing forced up from below through a fissure or 
crevice until, bv taking a new direction along 
more nearly liorirontal planes of bedding, it 
forces the overlying beds upward into a dome 
LaccoliU's constitute a variety of batholite (q v.) 
or boss They were first described from the 
llenry Mountains of Utah, where the erosive 
agencies of the atmospheie have removed the 
inclosing arched roof of sedimentary strata and 
reveaU*d tlie igneous core of the lac*colite Lac- 
colites have since l>een described from many 
other localities, the best known', however, being 
111 the western United States. For Illustration, 
see Gexilooy 

LAG DTI BODBGET. See Bouboet, Lac du. 

LACE (ME laa, Fr laca, OF laz. It. laccto, 
Sp lazo, Portiig laco, Eng laaao, Lat. laqueua, 
all meaning ‘noose’, equivalent to lace as used 
in this article, are Fr. dentelle, guipure, point, 
Ger. Bpttzen, Kanten, Dutch Kant, Sp. encaje. 
It. trxna, merletto, punto, pizzo, ML. opua re- 
txculatum et dentxculatum ; interesting to com- 
pare with the Fr. laca arc its diminutive lacet, 
cord, and laoxa, network). Decorative openwork 
of threads, usually linen or cotton, but some- 
times of silk or aloe fibres The word develo]^ 
this sense in the sixteenth century, before which 
it was restricted to shoe, corset waist, and 
sleeve laces, and to the gold and other fanqy 
braids used in trimming hats and clothes. 
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HAND LACK 

Probably tbe earliest use of the word was m 
an ancient rule for English nuns dating from 
1210, which, modernized in form and abbreviated, 
reads: '*Make no puises or lace (laz), but shape 
and sew and mend church clothes and poor 
men's clothes.” A clear idea of the hratd mean- 
ing of the word in the fifteenth century can be 
liad from the directions given in an Harleiati 
manuscript datmg from 1471, for making 'iace 
Bascon, lace indented, lace bordered, lace covert, 
a brodc lace, a round lace, a thynne lace, an 
open lace, lace for hattys,” etc. The illuminated 
imtial letter shows a woman busy making such 
lace. As is cxjilaincd in the text, threads in 
combinations of two, four, five, up to 10 and 15, 
are twisted and plaited together No pillow, 
bobbins, or pins are used Instead the fingers 
serve as pegs, upon each of which is plac^ a 
ball of thread. The fingers are lettered, the 
first finger lieing called A, the sei'ond B, and 
so on A “tliynne" lace can be made with only 
three threads, reouiring the use of only three 
fingers. A, B, and C, on one hand By occa- 
sionally dropping some of the threads, braid 
with openwork or with indented edge is pro- 
duced For very broad laces the fingers of 
assistants must also be used The most ancient 
specimens of lace in existence are knotted hair 
nets and breast nets from the tombs of Tliebea 
and other parts of Egypt — some dating from as 
far back as 2500 n c , and some not only made 
with loose tassels and tin'shes in ornamental 
groups, but also adorned with heads and tiny 
porcelain figures strung among the meshes. 
Also from the tombs of Egvpt come the Coptic 
(Roman-f]gvptian) laces dating from the third 
to the seventh ceutur> ad. Some of these are 
tKibbin laces , others are embroidered warp laces. 
Mrs. Pollen (see Bibliography, below) in her 
illustrated folio volume illustrates cxamph>s of 
both. The bobbin lace illustrated by her re- 
sembles torchon, was unearthed in 1903, and is 
now in tlie Cluny Museum The bobbins were 
found with it It was piobably made, not on a 
lace pillow, but on a wooden frame, with pegs 
to hold the threads apart. An interesting ex- 
ample of Coptic lace net for tbe hair is the coif 
in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum, Milan, illustrated 
by Ricci, also included in this work. 

The oldest large pieces of lace m existence 
are on two albs, the first of which, still pre- 
servinl in Assisi, is said to liave been woven aftd 
ornamented by St Clare and her nuns and to 
have been worn by St Francis of Assisi (1181- 
1226) The lace is a fundamental part of the 
linen robe, being drawn work, a polygon made 
up of squares containing gammadions (swasti- 
kas) and other derivatives of the cross. Mrs 
Pollen regards the design and technique as show- 
ing traces of Coptic origin. The other alb is 
said to have bc^en w'orn in 1298 by Pope Boni- 
face ^^TI and is preserved in the treasury of 
the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican The linen of 
which it is made is ciisp and wiry, though much 
worn, resembling, not Italian linen, but that 
of Egj^t, the hnum usitattsstmum, called in 
early Cliristian times hyasus of A lexandria. 
The linen of this alb is slightly finer than that 
of tlie Assisi alb and is heavily adorned with 
lace of ail Oriental character Tlie rosettes 
symmetrically grouped in squari*s are needle- 
work in punto a rammendo, and the curious 
punio treocia (tress work) Is introduc(»d as well 


as the fmnfo a atuora (matting stitch). But 
in this as well as other very early lace the 
punto a featone (buttonhole stitdi) does not 
appear, although afterward it came to be al- 
most the only stitch used in needle lace, until 
the advent of the r^aeau (looped mesh). In 
the alb of Pope Boniface the lace was inserted 
in squares, the surrounding linen cloth being 
developed into rows of drawm work. The flounce 
and insertions of bobbin lace were added at a 
Liter date. 

Painted evidence of the ecclesiastical use of 
lace at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
is afforded by the fresco of Giotto (1276-1337) 
in St John Tjateran, where one of the two 
priests supporting Boniface VIII wears an alb 
with lace on the sliwe; by Giotto’s “St. John 
the Baptist” in the Louvre, with lace on the bed 
linen and the long tow'ol. by Giotto’s fresco 
in the basilica of Assisi, where the shirt of 
the Christ Child is adorned with reticclla lace. 

However, e\en if the Assisi and tlu' Pope 
Boniface albs are as ancient as claimed, it is 
certain that the amount of lace worn either 
by ecclesiastics or laitv previous to the sixteenth 
century was compaiativcly small, and that the 
development of needle lacc* and bobbin lace, 
made without using warp or web or net, did 
not take place until then Only then does lace 
begin to appear fref]uently in paintings and in 
illustrations of manuscripts and books From 
the middle of the sixteimth century well into 
the eighteenth is the age of lace as an article 
of personal adornment for both gentlemen and 
ladies. But of course the amount of lace worn 
now, though less conspicuously, since the inven- 
tion, and enormous development in ri'cent ^ears, 
of inexpensive power-machine lact»8, is thousands 
of times greater than ever before, while the use 
of all-lace curtains that became practicable only 
with the development of machine net has within 
the past 25 years become common in the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, and not un- 
common in Germanv and Ttalv. 

The primitive origin of lace is from nets and 
embroidered warps or knottc*d fringes Lace 
nets are finer and more decorative than fish nets 
or hunting nets and are used to adorn the laxly 
or drape the home Embroidered w'arp laces 
are those made, like the ancient Coptic and 
I’eruvian and some of the early Italian ones, bv 
omitting the weft from a section or sections 
of a cloth on the loom or weaving frame, and 
then with needle or bobbin working a lace 
pattern on tbe warps thus left exposed An- 
other way of getting exjiosed warps to use as a 
foundation was to pull out some of the wefts 
This is draitm work. Still another way of g«»t- 
ting lace into the body of a fabric was to cut 
out sections of the fabric, edging the small 
openings writh embroidery and filling in the 
large ones with needle lace TTiis is outwork. 
As a basis for lacework figured bv darning 
or filling in with the ncx>dle, square-mesh 
knotted net was also used This is filet ttahen, 
called lacia or filet hrod4 by the French and 
modano by the Italians Another basis for 
similar lacework was buratto, or bolting cloth, 
coarse and open like a sieve I^ace fringes were 
made by knotting warps left unwoven at the 
ends of a cloth. This is macram^ lace. All of 
these laces date from before the Renaissance 
Other laces are made by knittmg, crocheting, 
and tatting, (See Knitting.) (Crocheting is 
looping done with a crochet hook, and tatting 
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i 0 knotted lace made with a tatting ebnttle. 
But the laces par excellence, and those that 
most appeal to the imagination as derived from 
the delicate and wonderfully beautiful laces of 
the spider and caterpillar, are made with needle 
or bobbin and without any cloth or net or warp 
ground to start with These are the laces the 
development of which in the sixteenth century 
brought fame and fortune to lace makers and 
established the art as one of the great decora- 
tive arts 

Heie it is well to remark tliat the attempt 
to make ]»oint lace a svnonym of needle lace or 
of needle-point lace is a gross error. P<»int means 
iMibbin lace ( sonietimes called pillow lace from 
the pillow on which much of it is made) just as 
much as it means needle lace. In other words, 
point is a general \iord for lace in English as 
well as in French and Italian {punto). Gen- 
eral tc'rms that cover all laei^s, machine as well 
as hand, arc scicrd laces and woven laces — 
the former including all laces made with the 
needle and the latter all laces made in anv 
othc*r wav L4icf»8 made on embioider\ ma- 
chines class, of courne, with sewed laci^s; those 
made on the Leavers machine or the lace-curtain 
machine or the ileiitclliere with woven laces. 

Needle laee of the panto tn ana t\pe is 
worki*«i on Icawe th leads that have no coherency 
until the iieedlewoik binds them together This 
ncedlewoik is eMHiited with a single thread. 
First tilt' }>atterii is drawn, iisualh on parch- 
ment. A piece of heavy linen is sewed to the 
parchment to hold it stiaight The threads 
in groups of two, three, four, or more are laid 
along the main lines of tlie pattern and hash'd 
down thiough parchment and linen 

The entire pattern is then executed, in five 
stitches, the buttonhole stitch Insug much UHi»d 
except for the net ground The accomj»an> ing 
plate shows how Ahmeon lace is made*, the 
diflferent classes of work being assigned to dif- 
erent woikers sue cessiv elv , i*a<h an expert in 
her particular part. Fig. 1 sliows the dc^sign, 
which 18 clrawni on white paper It is then 
pricked with a nec*dle on a pie(*e of green paich- 
inent on which the grounding is indicated 
(Fig. 2) A coloied design in which the poi- 
tioos to be worked out bv the* dilTerc'nt workeis 
are indicated is nc»\t i*mj)loved and is •»hown in 
Fig 3. The first worker tiaces out the clesign 
on the parchment {la trace) as shown in Fig 4. 
The next supplies the coarser groundwork 
{hrtde), indicated on the color scheme bv vedlow 
and shown in Fig. 5. Next tiie finer grounding 
{rfseau), wdiich corresponds in the color plan to 
the green, is worked in, and thc*n the di'sign it- 
self is worked in solid buttonliole stitch {rent- 
ph). This 18 indicated bv the white on the color 
plan. Next the fine stars of the opcmw’ork 
{modes) are added, corre8]K)nding to the red on 
the diagram, and the final ])roces» consists in 
working a heavy outline around the dc*sign, as 
IS indicated by the black. Fig 9 shows the fin- 
iBhed lace after it has gone through thc*He suc- 
cessive stages 

Bobbin lace is made from a large nuniiier of 
threads attached by pins to an oval ciisliicm or 
pillow', each thread being wound on a hiiiall Inib- 
bin Tlie di*8ign, as in nei*dle lace, is drawn ou 
stiff paper or parchment, which is carc*fullv 
stretch^ over the pillow and pricked out along 
the main lines. Inen small pins are inserted 
at close intervals, around which the tlir«*ads turn 
to form the vanous meshes and other openings 


The thread on the bobbins is lightly wound and 
tied at the top in a loop that slips easily when 
the bobbin is needed The plaiting or weaving 
is exceedingly intricate, but the bobbins are 
passed over and under each other with remark- 
able rapidity and accuracy The laces are 
usually made, not in large pieces that would re- 
<|uire a huge cushion and a hew'ilderiug number 
of pins and bobbins, but in separate motifs that 
are joined together afterward. 

The eailv pattern hooks indicate not only that 
early needle-lace designs are base^ on embroid- 
ery * di*8ign8, Imt also that they are Venetian 
They fir‘*t appear definitely in 71 Bnrato, pub- 
lished aliout 1527, and continued their eareer in 
the pages of Tagheiite and Zoppino, until in 
Mathio Pagan’s book, published in 1543, we find 
punto taqhato ( ciitwork ) , w hith is notiiing more 
or less than retufUa lace 'I he novelty of this 
laee depends upon the tagliato The linen not 
only has threads drawn, but it is also cut The 
process is spleiididlv illustrated bv a piece of 
tetieella lace in tin* Paleinio Museum tliat has 
lam unfinished sinn* tlie sixtiH»nth century 
(Plate 102 of vol. i of Kicei. see Bibliography) . 

'I he mam lines that holder the cut squares are 
m th leads left undrawn and coveri*d with mat- 
ting stitch, and tlie squares themselves are tilled 
m with iieetlle laec\ at fiist consisting of tri- 
aiiglf**? in buttonhole stitch, attachc*d by the three 
<orners to tlie linen or to crossbars, and w'lth 
In ides to lighten the gencial efTcnt Later, open- 
wc>rk squarc‘a. wliecls, and picots were intro- 
duced, and iK'fore long flowc»is, foliage, animals 
and personages Kelitella laee has often been 
called by tlie various names of Gothic, Greek, 
Venetian, Spanish 

Punto in ana (point in air) is made wdth the 
iic»edle out of thread only, without warp or 
net or web to start with Tt comes in logical 
and liistoncal sequence after reticella laee, 
from which it is derivc*d. It is needle lace par 
c*\cellencp. 

Italian bobbin laee is the younger sister of 
Italian needle lace, and while all the Italian 
iiec*dle laces, except Sicilian drawn work, are of 
Veni'tian origin, there are pillow laces from 
Genoa, Milan, and the Abruzzi as well as from 
Veniei*. Tn character they are decidedly more 
popular and more prov’incial and have Icmss in- 
dividuality than the aristoeratie needle laces 
But w'hilc* bobbin laces lack the accuracy of de- 
fcign, the interesting relief, and the delicate per- 
fi'ction of nc'c'dle laces, they are both softer and 
strongc'r. That the making of bobbin laces vvas 
well established in Wnieo liefore the middle of 
the sixteenth ec»ntury is clear from the preface 
to Frosehovver’s liook of dc*8igns for bobbin lace, 
puidisiied in Zurich in 1560 lie savs: “Among 
tlie divers arts invc*ntc*d and practiced for the 
good of human it v, ought lustly to be mentioned 
the Alt of Bohhin-lacci, which arose in our coun^ 
ti> about 25 yeais ago and quickly became com- 
mon amongst us It w’as imported into Germany 
irom Italy for the first time by Venetian mer- 
chants in 1636” This would s(*em to settle 
deiinitelv the claim of Barbara Uttmann to be 
legaidcnl as the inventor of liobhni lace, despite 
tlie fact that in 1834 a monument w'as erected 
to hcT in Aiinaberg, in the Ilarz Mountains, Ger- 
many, bearing the inscription “inventor m 1507 
Ilf liobbin lace, which made hei the )M*nefactre8B 
of the neighborhood.” 

One reason for the rapid development of bob- 
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bin laoe, i.e., its cheapness, is brought out hy 
Froschower, who says: **When, years ago, cut- 
work and relief work were much in vogue, there 
is no telling how much time was taken in mak- 
ing a collar or bib or anything of the sort, joined 
to heavy expense to the person by whom it was 
ordered On the contrary now, a bobbin lace 
may be acquired for little money and applied in 
little time, so that the cost is much leas. For- 
merly, too, collars and other articles were 
adorned with cords of gold and colored silk, oc- 
casioning vast expense for soap and cleaning; 
now the work is done much more expeditiously 
because all these things are made of linen that 
is not injured by lye.” 

A primitive lace that deserves especial notice 
because of its revival in recent years in both 
hand and machine forms is filet italten (See 
above.) Anciently it was call^ lacte in English 
as well as French, one of the ‘"laureate” Skel- 
ton!s verses (1460-1529) reading* 

** The sampler to sew cm, the lacna to onbraid ** 

In a painting (1488) by Lorenzo Costa, at 
San Giacomo in ^logna, the square opening 
of the robes of the three personages are filled in 
with lacis. The most influential and famous de- 
signer for both lacis and reticclla was Vinciolo, 
the first edition of whose work was published in 
Paris in 1587 under the title Lea atngultera ei 
nouveaux pourtraicta et ouvragea de hngertea. 
There are a number of ancient specimens of lace 
extant after Vinciolo’s designs, notably a bed- 
spread in the Victoria and Albert Museum, com- 
plosed of squares picturing the months of the 
year, male and female heads, figures and groups. 
In early Italian lacis (modano) the desire are 
classic renaissance with figures and foliage of 
the type called grotesque after the underground 
caverns from which the ancient Roman frescoes 
and mural ornament were excavated. In Ger- 
man lacis eagles and heraldic emblems, oak 
leaves, acorns, thistles, and himting scenes pre- 
dominate 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
Flemish paintings and drawings begin to show 
the use of Flemish bobbin lace, and during the 
seventeenth century an immense quantity of it 
was produced in Flanders The industry here 
was much helped by the superior quality of 
Flemish linen, “l^ner than any other part of 
Europe yealdeih.” The designs were apt to be 
crowded, and composed of bold scrolling tapes, 
called guipure de Flandrea when the motifs were 
joined with hrtdea d ptcota, and point d^Angle- 
terre when the ground consisted of fine net. 
Hardly any needle lace was made in Flanders 
before 1720, when Brussels began to produce an 
imitation of Alen^on lace, but less firm and pre- 
cise and with looser toil6 than the French work. 
Some of the thread used is so fine that it has to 
be spun underground in damp air to keep it 
from breaking. Much of the Brussels eighteenth- 
century work is extremely naturalistic, and at 
the court of Louis XV it was popular, being 
sometimes preferred to Alen^on The designs 
were uniformly French in character, with the 
Chinese influence strong, as in French decorative 
art of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Other Flemish cities iamous for lace are Bruges, 
Mechlin (Malines), Valenciennes, Lille, and 
Arras, the last three of which became French by 
conquest and treaty in* the seventeenth century. 

In the reign of Louis XIV Paris became the 


centre of style Art industries of every kind 
were established and encouraged by Colbert, 
arncmg them tapestries at the (^belins and nee- 
dle lace at Alengon A company was formed 
Aug. 16, 1665, with the exclusive privilege for 
10 years of making povnta de France (French 
lace). On Nov. 17, 1667, was published a special 
prohibition against selling or wearing “passe- 
ments, lace, and other works in thread of Venice, 
Genoa, and other foreign countries ” The French 
were so determined to promote and protect the 
home industry that in 1670, wrote an English- 
man then traveling in France, “there was pub- 
licly burnt by the hangman a hundred thousand 
crowns worth of point de Venice, Flanders lace, 
and other foreign commodities that are forbid” 
By 1673 Colbert, in acknowledging the receipt 
from the French Ambassador to Venice of a 
point collar in high relief, was able to write that 
Hhose made in France are quite as fine.” 

The lace industry of Honiton, England, is sup- 
posed to liave been founded by Flemish refugees 
escaping from the persecutions ( 1668-77 ) of the 
Duke of Alva, and names undoubtedly of Flem- 
ish origin occur at Honiton, Colyton, and Gttery 
St. Mary. That bobbin lace was made here in 
the reign of James I is shown by the inscription 
on the gravestone of “James Hodge, Bonelaoe 
atller” and by Westcote’s mention of it in 1620 
A petition submitted to the House of Commons 
in 1698 asserts that “the English are now ar- 
rived to make as good lace in fineness and all 
other respects as any that is wrought in Flan- 
ders” However, the petition adds: “The Flem- 
ish send it to Holland, Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark, France, Spain, Portugal, etc., whereas we 
made it chiefly to serve our own country and 
plantations” The chief centres of production 
of modem handmade laces arc France and Bel- 
gium, England and Ireland, and Italy The in- 
dustry was inaugurated in Ireland about 1870 
and revived in Italy at Bnrano (a suburb of 
Venice) about a few years later 


MACHnne LACE 

The first lace machine was based on Lee’s 
stocking machine (see Knittino), as modified 
by Strutt and Frost to produce in 1764 a web 
with interstices, otherwise net. By 1769 Frost 
was able to make figured net and by 1777 net 
with square meshes that were fast The second 
*laoe machine is the warp frame, so called be- 
cause it employed a set of warp threads for each 
of which there was an individual needle looping 
its thread first to the right and then to the left 
and back again By 1795 this machine was pro- 
ducing plain net and soon afterward figured lace 
in an almost endless variety of meshes and pat- 
terns. The third lace machinCf brought to per- 
fection by constant improvement during the past 
century, is the so-called Leavers machine, de- 
veloped by John Heathcoat (1809) and John 
Leavers (1813). The application to the Leavers 
macliine of the Jacquard attachment vastly in- 
creased the range and intricacy of patterns 
possible, and the operation by water and later 
by steam power vastly increased the speed and 
the quantity produced In the Leavers machine 
warp threads and bobbin threads are used, some- 
times more than 9000, making 60 pieces of lace 
at once, each piece requiring 100 warp and 48 
bobbin threads. The warp tnr^Eids are stretched 
perpendicularly, just far enough apart to admit 
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the passage between, edgewise, of a 25-cent piece 
The bobbins are very thin and flat, so that they 
pass without difiiculty Ingenious mechanism 
vanes the tension of warp and bobbin threads 
as desirable As the bobbins swing like pen- 
dulums tlirough the warp threads, they are made 
to vacillate and twist around the warps, the 
twistings being compressed by combs If the 
bobbin threads are made tight and the warp 
threads loose, the warps will twist on the bobbin 
threads, and vice versa 

The kinds of embroidery machines used in 
making machine laces are* (1) the hounas ma- 
chine^ a sewing machine that leaves a trail of 
V’s on net or cloth, thus producing Swiss laces 
and lace curtains; (2) the ha^-embroidery 
machtne, that multiplies automatically the work 
of the operator who executes the master pattern , 
(3) the achxffli or power embroidery machine, 
that works with shuttle as well as needle and 
has an output many times larger than that of 
the hand machine Tlie schiffl^ machine, though 
of delicate and complicated construction, easily 
getting out of order, is indispensable for the 
cheap production of low and medium grades of 
embroidery and lace On these two embroidery 
machines are made the world’s imitation guipure 
laces, such as point de vcniac, rose point, point 
de genes, etc The centre of the branch of the 
lace industry is Plauen in Germany. Notting- 
ham in England and Calais in France are the 
centres of the production of Avoveii laces, the 
French nets biMng particularly fine In the pro- 
duction of lace curtains woven in one piece (the 
so-called Nottinghams), the United States is 
coming rapidly to tlie front, as well as in other 
branches of the machine-lace industry The pio- 
ductioii of machine laces and lace curtains in 
the Unit€*d States increased from $3,585,138 in 
1809 to $7,203,422 in 1904 and to $8,922,082 in 
190i), not including about one-ninth as much 
more made by manufacturers primarily engaged 
in making carpets and rugs. 

Bibliography. Mrs. Bury Palliscr, History 
of Lace, oft<*n cited as the ultimate auttiority, 
the third edition of which was published in 1875, 
should be consulted cautiously, as it contains a 
mass of confusc*d information and misinforma- 
tion, even in the fourth edition, revised, with the 
addition of many important illustrations, by 
Jourdain and Dryden (l^mdon, 1902). A schol- 
arly work, elaborately illustrated with laces, 
most of which are in the Imperial Austrian Art 
Industrial Museum, is Dr Moritz Dreger, Ent- 
imekhngs-qeschichte dcr Spitze (Vienna, 1901). 
Mrs J. H Pollen, Eercn Centuries of IjOCO 
(London, 1908), is a folio volume with invalu- 
able illustrations of pre«*ious laces that are well 
dcscribcHi. The standard work on Italian laces 
is Elisa Bicci, Antiche tune itahane, in two huge 
folio \olumes superbly illustrated, with authori- 
tative text (Bergamo, 1908, 1911) The Ameri- 
can edition, entitled Old Italian Lace (Philadel- 
phia, 1913), 18 useless as far as the text is con- 
cern€*d iHH’auae badly translated A small but 
valuable book on French laces is Erm^st lx‘f^bvre, 
Les points de France, translated by M T John- 
son (Now York, 1912) and well illustrated 
An exliaustive w’ork on Alengon laces is by G 
Despierres, Histoire du point alem^on (Pans, 
1880) 'ITie history of English machine laces is 
told by William Folkin in his Hosiery and Lace 
(London, 1876). On lace curtains G. L Hunter 
has an important chapter in his Home Furnish- 
mg (New York, 1913). A convenient handlxiok 


is F. Nevill Jackson’s Hand-Made Lace (Lon- 
don, 1900) Another and better one is M Jour- 
dain’s Old Lace (ib, 1909) Books showing how 
to make lace are* L A Tebbs, Bobbin Lace 
(London, 1907); Mincoff and Marriage, Pillow 
Lacc (lb, 1907); Carita, Laois (ib., 1909). 
Convenient and well illustrated is the little Lace 
Dictionary by C R Clifford (New York, 1913). 

ULCWBiiOBXf TBEE {I.agetta linteana), 
A lofty tree of the family Thymelscacese, native 
of the West Indies, with ovate, entire, smooth 
leaves and white fiow^ers. It is remarkable for 
the tenacity of the fibres of its inner bark, which 
may be separatinl after maceration in water into 
layers resembling coarse lace. A Governor of 
Jamaica is said to have presented a cravat, frill, 
and ruffles made of it to Charles II It is also 
used in makmg ropes, whips, etc. The plant is 
sometimes growm in gri^enhouses as a curiosity. 

LACE BUG. A bug of the family Tingitidf 
The wings and body are covered bv a lacelike 
meshwork of fine lines Tliese bugs feed upon 
the juices of plants, clustering usually upon the 
leaves. Then eggs are fasten^ to the leaves by 
a brown sticky substance Corythuca arcuata 
is especially abundant on hawthorn trees and 
Corythuca cihata on the sycamore 

LAGEBiEMON, l^s'Ade^mon (Lat, from Gk. 
Aasedal/itap, Lakedaimon) . The ancient name of 
Laconia, sometimes applied to Sparta (qv). 

LA CETBA. See Ceiba 

LACE^EAF'. A Madagascar aijuatic plant. 
See Lvttice-Leaf 

LAC£p£! 1)E, l&'s&'pM^ Bebnabd Germain 
Etienne nt la Vilie, Comte de (1756-1825). 
A Flench naturalist, Ixirn at Agen He early 
showed his love for natural history and at the 
same time cultivated music and composed Be\- 
eral operas, which, however, were never produceil 
Gluck encouraged his talents in this direction, 
and Lac^pMe wiote a treatise on La poitique 
de la musique (1781-85), which was favorably 
received After the apjiearance of his Essai sur 
V4lectrictt6 (1781) and Physique g^n^alc et 
particulih-c (1782-84), Buff on appointed him 
subdenionstrator in the Jardin du Roi. His 
Histoire de*t quadruptdes oviparen et des ser- 
pents (1788-89) and Histoire naturrlle des rep- 
tiles (1789), for many years the standard work 
on the subject, despite its ineMtablc errors, are 
continuations of Buff on’s Histoire naturelU . He 
was a memlier of the Legislative Assembly in 
1791, but did not remain in Pans during the 
Reign of Terror; his life w’as in danger there 
because of his conbervaiism After his return 
he was appointed to a special chair for instruc- 
tion in the history of reptiles and fishes at the 
Jardin des Plantes and in 1796 became a mem- 
ber of the Institute. His Histoire natuielle de^s 
potssons (1798-1803) and Histoire des cHacH 
(1804) are also continuations of Buff on’s great 
work From 1799 until the end of his life La- 
c4p6de took a prominent part in politics He 
was made Senator in 1799; in 1803 he became 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor and in 
1809 ^Minister of State After the Restoration 
of 1814 he was made a peer His other works 
include Histoire g&ndiale physique et civile de 
r Europe depute les demifris ann^cs du Vdme 
Slide Jtisque vers le milieu du XVIII^me (18 
vols , 1826) , Les dqes de la nature et Vhistoire 
de Vesptce humaine (1830): and numberless 
articles contributed to miscellaneous publica- 
tions. His works on natural history were col- 
lected and published in 1826, 1830, and 1840. 
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LACEBTXLIA, or LACEB- 

TIDAB, lA-aPr'tl-de (Neo-T^at., from Lat. looer- 
tus, laoerta, lizard) The lacertilians or li^rds 
constitute an order (Autosauri or Lacertilia or 
Laoertoidea) of saunans, comprising the lizards 
as distinguished from the snakea One suborder 
is known as Lacertie and includes all the forms 
except the geckos on the one hand and the cha- 
mclfHms on the other. The typical family of this 
suborder is Lacertida^, and its type genua La- 
ceria This expresses the views of Cope, Boulen> 
ger, and Gadow. See Lizabd. 

LACE B^O , LAGIAB^O. See Lizabu Fikii. 

IiACE'WJJN’Q. Any insect of the neuropter- 
ous family Hemerobiidae The most common 
forms belong to the genus Chrifsopa, the golden- 
eyed flies They are green or yellowish-green 
inbects. ith gauzelike net-vein^ wings, and 
emit a very disagreeable odor The eggs are sup- 
ported upon a long threadlike peduncle and are 
thus protected from the depr^ations of their 
own lar\'ffi, which prey upon insect eggs, amall 



V i\(ivui\i hrywjm w ultUa) 

a, adult fl\. enlarged about four tuiiea, 6, larva, de- 
vounuK a pavlia, r, tlin‘e staU&ed </, cocoon, showinK 

Uie bitted cap lifted b> the emerging imago 

lar\a?, and eapcsridlly upon aphids, and for tins 
reason are called aphis lions. Ihe matuie laiva 
spins a cocoon from which the pupa cseapt^ be- 
fore the flnal molt by means of a circular lid or 
opening "Ibcy are commonly paiasitizcd by the 
(halcis Hies (qv.) of tlie genus Jaodiomus: 
About 40 species have lieen recorded from 
tcmpeiaie North AiiitTita. 

IiACHAISE, la'bh&r/, Fbaa<,'ois d'Aix ije 
(1024-1709) A .Jesuit priest, the confessor of 
lamiH lie was bom at Aix 111 wliat is now 

the Department of lanre He bad lieen rector of 
the Jesuit academics at Grenoble and l^yons and 
was head of the latter province w^hcii Taiuis 
called him to lie his confessor on the death of 
Father Ferrier (November, 1676). In the most 
important questions of his time Father Lachaise 
avoidcnl extreme courses. He sustained among 
Ills contemporaries the rejmtation of a man of 
mild, simple, and honorable character. He did 
not favor violence against the Jansenists, w^as 
a friend of Fi^nelon, and, though partially re- 
sponsible for the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, regretted the atrocities that followed 
He ivas opposed to the marriage of Louis XIV 
with Madame de Maiutenon, but finally per- 
formed the secret ceremony. In spite of the dijf- 
flcoltiea of his delicate position at court, during 


the 34 yeais that he flllcMl his office of confessor 
he never lost the favor of the Kmg He was a 
man of some learning and fond of antiquarian 
pursuits. In 1701 he was elected a member of 
the Acad^mie des Inscriptions ct Belles-Lettres, 
for which he wrote some dissertations. Louis 
XIV built him a country house to the northeast 
of Pans, the large garden of which was m 1804 
converted into a buiial place, known as the Pere- 
Laehaise, the largest and most lemarkable ceni- 
etc»ry in the w'orltl, containing 20,000 moiiunients, 
700,000 graves, and holding the remains of 
France's greatest men Consult R de Chau- 
telanze, Le plre de la Vhaiae (Pans, 1859) 

LA CHALOTAIS, Ifl 81la'm&^ I^mb lir.M' 
db Cabaueuc I)K (1701-85). A French nlagI^>- 
trate, procureiir g4n(^ral of the Parliament ot 
Brittany, where he w^as a dcc*ided opponent of 
the Jcsiuits TIis mc^moirs, Comptes rvndm dr^ 
conaUtutxons den J^suitea (1761, 1762), pre*- 
sented to his Parliament, Icsi to the supprcission 
of the ordiT in Fiance. He also published a 
work on tlie reorganiratioii of education, en- 
titled IJaaai d'Mucatum nationale (1763). This 
was a rcmarkalile treatise for the timiss, received 
high praise from Voltaiie, and wms widely 
translated Later he was suhiected to long 
political ])erseeution, hut in 177.) was restored 
to his place in the Parliament of Rennes Con- 
sult .J. Dehaillc, La Chalotaia, ^dm*atcur (Pans 
1910) 

LACHAMBEAUDIE, la'shaN'lifl'd^^, Pierbe 
( 1807-72) A French writer of fables, horn at 
Sarlat, Dordogne. He was of humble parentage 
and received only a rudimentary education, but 
became known aftei he went to J*ari8 among the 
disciples of Saint-Simon Ihs Lasais podttquva 
tipppured in 1829, and 10 vmrs afterward, with 
tlie financial assistance of Enfantin, he puhlisluHl 
Fahlea papula ires, which were crowned by the 
.\eademy and often reprintc^d. He uhchI to recite 
them Inmstdf at club meetings oi concerts Ar- 
rc*sted for liis participation in the revolution of 
1848, he was with diflitultv liherateti through 
B^^rangcT's influence, while the Duke de Persigny 
saved him from transportation to ('ayenne in 
1851 ; but he was banished from France for 
eight years. VTiile in Brussels lie piiblisluHl 
FIrura derti (18.51) and afterwaid FIrura de 
\ diemamble (lS(il) and Ilfira d*(ruvrc (1867) 

LA CHAPELLE (1ft sha'pM') MAN. S<s* 
Man, Science of, Annent Typea 

LACHAXTD, la'sh//, C^eoboes (1846-96) A 
French ad\(K'at<\ publicist, and romancer, born 
at Palis distinguished at the bar lie wrote- 
Kaaax aur la dwtature (1875) , I/Emptte devant 
rourncr (1876); UEmptre (1877), I^ca hana- 
parhatca de la E^publu/ue (1877), Que vont 
detcnir lea bonapat Uatent (1879). Le prince 
Xnpol^an ei le parti hanaparUate (1880) , liana 
jmrtiatea blanca et hanaparhateb rouqca (1885) , 
and the lighter works, Chosea d'amour (1881) 
Mieux raut en rire (1882) Pour Vargent 
(1883): Impifoyahle amour (1884), Oh! mea- 
damea (1885), Cabal inaqe (1886) 

LA CHAUSSAE, la sli6's&', Pierre Claude 
Nivelle de (1692-17.54). A French dramatist 
who first merged tragedy and comedv in France 
and so created the drame, or melodrama There 
was already a tragedy of common 1if«» ( tragMie 
hourgeatae) and a pathetic comedy {oomddie 
larmoyante) . La Chausafic combined these, as, 
e.g., in Le prdfugd d la mode (1735), and thua 
furnished a bMis for the dramaturgic theories 
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of Diderot His \ie»t works arc- M^lanide 
(1741), in which he developed the best type of 
oom4die larmoyanie^ L^Ecole des mbrnH (1744); 
Jja gouvetnante (1747) But though these be- 
ginnings of a large and important section of the 
modem drama are of great interest, intrinsically 
the work of La Chauss^e is of small value. The 
theatregoing public of his time, however, 
thought that he was a great dramatist Vol- 
taire in the eighteenth century and Villemain in 
the nineteenth have severely criticistHl him (’Jon- 
sult: J. Uthoff, Ntvelle de la Chanssde's Lcben 
und Werke (Heilbronn, 1883) , l^iison. La 
ChauHsde et la corned te larmoyante (Paris, 
1887) , Bruneti^re, Kpoquea du th^dtre franQa%6 
(lb., 1892) 

IiACHELIEB, IdshTyA,^ Jules (1832- 1. 

A French philosopher, bom at Fontainebleau 
From 1864 to 1875 he was professor of philoso- 
phy at the Ecole Normale Sup^rieure, where he 
did much to encourage philosopliic study lie 
was also closely connected with educational 
work and was director of the Normal confer- 
€*nces till 1877, when he liecaine inspector of the 
Pans Academy. Two years aftt^ra-ard he was 
appointed instiuctor gimeral of public c*ducation, 
and in 1901 this appointment was made honor- 
ary. He wrote Du fandement de V induction 
(last ixi , 1898) and De Xatura Syllogiamt 
(1871)^ His philosdphv is neo-Kantian 

LACHES, liiah'ez (OF laehease, retiiissness, 
from lache, lasche^ Fr Idehe, lax, remiss, from 
Lat lax us, slack) in lau, such an uni easoiiable 
delav m asserting a right or prosecuting a 
reiiieily as Mill Im* available, as a defense in a 
court of equity, to a person prejudiced thereby 
For the defendant to make out a defense of 
ladies on the part of the plaintiff, he must 
prove (1) that the plaintiff, knowing all the 
facts concerning liis alleged rights, ha^^ negli- 
ginitly or willfullv neglected to prowcute his 
claim, (2) that the defendant has never recog- 
nized any rights in the plaiiitilT tlu^subicH 
mattei in question, (J) that the defendant, 
I dying on the apparent acquiescence of the 
plaintiff or in ignorance of liis claims, has al- 
tered his position in con^sjueiiw of the delay, 
to such an extent that he will suffer loss if the 
plaintifTs alleged rights are sustained 

It IS a defense resting in the discretion of the 
(ourt and in this lespect diAeis from that of 
the statutes of 1 mutations, which provide fixed 
limits of time within which an action must be 
commenciHl. Theiefore a reasonahle excuse for 
delav or apparent neglect will always be con- 
sidered by the court. Thus, seiere illness of the 
plaintiff, the fact that he wras ignorant of his 
rights, that negotiations for settlement had been 
pending bi‘tween the parties Imna fide, or that 
the delay was caused bv fraud 01 concealment 
on the part of the defendant, have all lieen held 
to be reasonable excuses for delay in enforcing 
<‘quitahle rights A person under a legal dis- 
ability, as an infant, an idiot or lunatic, a mar- 
ried woman at common law, or other person 
legally incorapet4*nt to bring an action, will not 
lie considered as giulty of laches until the dis- 
ability ct*ases 

In courts of admiralty substantially the same 
principles as fhe above are followed, but the 
court is not bound bv precedents in state courts. 
See Limitation of Actions, and consul t the 
authorities referr€*d to under Practice; Equity. 

LACHES, W'kPz (l^t, from Gk. Adxv^) 
(0.475-418 BC). An Athenian general m the 


earlier part of the Peloponnesian War With 
Charceades he was sent to Sicily with a fleet, in 
427 B.C., to support Leontini in her stmggle with 
Syracuse. On the death of his colleague he came 
to sole command, but accomplished little, as the 
Sicilians soon reconciled their differences As 
leader of the moderate party. Laches was op- 
posed by Cleon and lost much of liis influence 
until Cleon’s death, but in 421 he induced the 
Athenian assembU to agree to the Peace of 
Nicias (qv.) Tliree years afterward he was 
put in command of the Athenian forces and was 
killed at Mantinea (418) One of Plato's dia- 
logues 18 n amed after him 

LACHES, la^(^z A dialogue of Plato Ly- 
simaehus and Melesins, desiring a better eduea- 
tion for their lioys than that whieli tliev ha\e 
enjoyed, consult Nicias and ].»ieheH about the 
importance of fencing SoiTati^s is appealed to 
and leads the discussion to a csinsid elation of 
the nature of i*ourage Ihe dialogue is enlivened 
by irony and witty repartiv 

LACHESIS, 15k^6-sis (l.iat, fiom Gk. Adxc- 
<rts). Id Greek mythology, one of the three 
Fates See Parc A. 

LACHINE, la-sben^ A towm in Jacques Car- 
tier C'o , (,)uel)ee, Canada, on J^ake St Louis and 
the Grand Trunk and Canadian PaiMtic railways, 
8 miles south-southwest of Montreal (Alap 
Quebec, E 5) Jt is a favniite summer residence 
of many Montreal eiti/eiis and a popular winter 
ri^ort of plcasuie parties The Lacliine Canal, 
built to a^oid the famous i..aeh]ne rapids on the 
St Lawrence, connects the town w'lth Montreal, 
and all the water commerce between that city 
and the West passes through this canal The 
town IS the starting and lauding place for the 
Ottaw'a line of steamers foi Kingston, Ottawa, 
Toronto, and Hamilton. It is the seat of exten- 
she eleetric-powei works which supply Mont- 
real, and it has electnc-railw av connection with 
that city Its industrial establishments include 
elect rie-light mg companies, manufactories of 
wrhccls, drainpipes, wire rope, screws, doors and 
sashes, boats, and radiators In 1910 the value 
of the manufactuied output w'as ^ $6,295,716. 
The* name Lachine was gi\en to the site in 
1669, in derision of early explorers who after 
leaehing this point returned to then c*ompanioiis 
at Montreal, wrhom they had left four months 
previously, hoping to reach China by w’ay of the 
St. liawreiice In 1689 the Iroquois burned La- 
ehine and massacred all the inhabitants. Pop . 
1901, 5561, 1911, 10,699 

LACHISH, lavish (Heb. Lakish). A city of 
Judah, winch seieral tinu^s played a part in He- 
brew histoiy (Map. Palestine, B 4). The King 
of Lachisb and four allies are said to have been 
routed by Joshua (Josh x 1-33) and Lachish 
taken, ^e city was gi\en to the tribe of Judah 
(xv. 39) and in the time of Rehoboam became a 
strong fortress (2 Chron xi 9). It was to La- 
cbish that King Amaxiah fled when a conspiracy 
obliged him to leave Jerusalem, and he was 
slain there (2 Kings xiv. 19) There is a re- 
markable reference to the city in a discourse of 
the prophet Micah ( 1 . 13), who denounces the 
place as **the lieginning of sin to the daughter 
of Zion,*’ in which all the transgressions of 
Israel were found Sennacherib in his raid on 
the Kingdom of Judah (in 701 bc.) took La- 
ehish, together with other fortified cities, and on 
his return to Assyria had a sculpture prepared 
in which he depicts himself seated on his throne 
at Lachisb and receiving the Jewish captives. 
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It was to Lachish that King Hezekiah of Judah 
sent messengers with gifts and promises in the 
hope of inducing Sennacherib to spare Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xviii. 14~i6) and abandon the cam- 
paign Lachish \^aB besieged by Nebuchadnezzar 
on hiB invasion of Palestine (Jer xxxiv. 7) and 
is mentioned among the cities resettled by the 
Jews in the Persian period (Neh xi. 30). Flin- 
ders Petrie and Bliss have identified Lachish 
with Tell el-Hesy, a mound of rums, the situa- 
tion of which currosponds to that required for 
Lachish, 16 miles east of Qaza The remains of 
eight cities, one above another, were found on 
cxca\ating this mound, and the history they in- 
dicate for the spot agrees with what is known 
of Lachish to such an extent as to make the 
identification all but certain Consult: Schra- 
der, Cuneifoim liutcnpHons and the Old Testa- 
ment^ vol. 11 (London. 1885-88); Petrie, Tell 
el-Hesy (ib., 1891), Bliss, A Mound of Many 
Ctites (ib, 1894), Rogers, duneiform Parallels 
to the Old Testament (New York, 1913) 
LACHLAN, luk'lan A river of New South 
Wales, Australia (Map New South Wales, C 3). 
It has its si>unc‘ in the Cullarin Range, 175 
miles southwest of Sydney, and flows first north- 
west through an uneven forest region, then 
southwest thiough the great tieeless plains, 
where in the dry season it is sometimes reduccnl 
to a chain of ponds. It joins the Murmmbidgce 
after a course of 700 miles, and through the 
latter it discharges into the Murray on the 
south Innindary of the 8t.ite 
LAGHMANN, Ido^mun, Kabl Konrad Frie- 
drich Wilhelm (1793-1851) A celebrated Ger- 
man ciitic and philologist, born at Brunswick. 
He studied at the universities of Leqizig and 
Gottingen, bei'ame professor in the University 
of Konigslierg in 1818 and in that of Berlin in 
1825. He 18 rt^arded as one of the founders of 
modem philology IIis literary activity was 
extraordmary He was equally devoted to 
classical philology and to old German literature 
and illustrated biUh with a profound and critical 
sagacity The list of Ins published works is ex- 
ce^ingly long Among his more important pro- 
ductions were editions of the N ibelunqenlxed and 
the works of the minnesinger Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Wolfram von Eschenbach; edi- 
tions of Lucretius (4th ed , 1882), Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Lucilius, Terentianus 
Maurus, Babrius, Aiianus, Gaius, the Agri- 
mensores Romani; and the text of the NeW 
lestament (1831), of which, in collaboration 
with Buttmaiin, he published a larger edition in 
two volumes, with the Latin Vulgate translation, 
in 1842 and 1850. His greatest wrork is his 
edition of Lucretius. He died in Berlin. For 
his place in Germanic philology, consult Von 
Raumer, Geschtchte der germanischrn Philologie 
(1870) Consult his Ijtfc, by Hertz (Berlin, 
1851), and Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship, vol in (Cambridge, 1908). 

LACHNEB, Mo'ner, Franz (1803-90). An 
eminent German orchestral composer and con- 
trapuntist, born in Rain, Bavaria. He studied 
under his father (piano), and Eisenhofer (com- 
position), and, becoming very proficient on the 
pianoforte, organ, and violoncello, he went to 
Vienna in 1822 to study composition and coun- 
terpoint under Stadler and Sechter and was 
fortunate enough to become intimate with Schu- 
bert. In 1836 he became court kapellmeister in 
Munich and in 1852 was appointetl director 
general of music, but retired in 1868, dissatisfied 


with the growing fondness of the court for the 
music of the Wagnerian school. Lachner is re- 
garded as a classic composer in Germany and 
IS universally esteemed for his skill in contra- 
puntal work. His works include operas, sym- 
phonies, chamber music, pianoforte music, songs, 
and part songs His suites for orchestra are his 
masterpieces and show great skill in harmony 
and counterpoint He died in Munich Three 
of his brothers, Theodor (1798-1877), Ignaz 
(1807-95), Vincent (1811-93), also achieved 
distinction as composers and conductors 

LACHBYlLffi CHBISTI, liikM-m6 krls^tl 
(Lat., tears of Christ). A muscatel wine of a 
sweet but piquant taste and a most agreeable 
bouquet, which is produced from the grapes of 
Mount Somma, near Vesuvius, the name being 
derived from that of a near-by monastery. There 
are two kinds, the white and the red, the first 
being generally preferred The demand for this 
wine being greater tlian the supply, large quan- 
tities of that produced in Pozzuoli, Istria, and 
Nola are sold under this name 

LACHBTMAL (lak^rl-mal) OBGANS. The 
lachrymal organs consist of the gland which 
secretes the tears and is situated in the anterior 
upper and outer part of the orbit; of the puncta, 
the canaliculi, the lachiymal sac, and the nasal 
duct. The diseases of these organs are limited 
to growths affecting the gland, inflammation of 
the sac (dacryocystitis), excessive secretion of 
tears, and impediments to their escape in the 
nose. See Eye 

LACHBYMATOBY, lak^ri-m&-t5-ri (from 
ML. lacrimatoiium, lacrymatonum, vessel for 
tears, from Lat laenma, tear) The name ap- 
plied to small liottles of glass or earthenware 
found in ancient tomlis Sucli botths} were 
really used to contain perfumes, but the name 
“lachrymatory” was given to tiiem under the 
erroneous supposition that they were used to 
contain the tears of tlie friends of the deceased. 

LACHUTE, l&-Bhoot^ A town and the county 
seat of Argenteuil Co , Quebec, Canada, on the 
North River, 45 miles west by north of Montreal, 
on the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern railroads (Map* Quebec, D 5) Its 
industrial establishments include saw mills and 
manufactories of builders’ materials, pulp, paper, 
furniture, knitted goods, and woolens. Pop., 
1901, 2022; 1911, 2407 

LACIN^IXJM PBO'MONTOrBIXTH (now 
Capo delle Colonne) A promontory on the Ital- 
ian coast, 7 miles southeast of Crotona, famous 
in ancient times for the worship of tluno Of a 
temple of Juno, dating from the fifth century 
lie, one Boric column, 26^ fiH^t high, survives 
together with the massive substructures on 
which it stands. Excavations were made here, 
in 1886-87, by the Archseological Institute of 
America. Later, a dedicatory inscription to 
Juno, of the sixth century u i\, was found. 
Consult 'Sotvsie degli scam (1897), and Kolde- 
wey-Puchstein, “Die griechischeii Temi>el,” in 
Untentahen und Sunlien (Berlin, 1899). 

LAC INSECT. Any one of the several scale 
insects of the coccid genus Cartena, which se- 
cretes lac (qv ). Carterxa lacoa, of Asia, se- 
cretes the gum lac or stick lac of commerce and 
IS found upon fig trees {Hhamnus, Croton, and 
Buiea), Cartena larreas, of the southwestern 
United States and Mexico, feeds on the creosote 
bush {Larrea meancana) and secretes quantities 
of lac, which, however, has not been commer- 
i*ially used. A third species (Cartena mewi- 
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ocina) occurs in Mexico upon the mimosa, but 
its product has not been used in commerce. 
The body of tlie adult female is aaclike in form, 
witli no legs, and is embedded in a mass of lac 
The anal end of the body is furnished with three 
prominent tubercles, of which one, the largest, 
IS really the termmal s^ment of the body, each 
of the others bearing a perforated plate which 
18 presumably the organ through which the lac 
is excreted If a bit of commercial stick lac be 
examined, it will be found to consist of an 
incrustation, one-fourtli to three-eighths of an 
inch m thickness, u])on small twigs. This in- 
crustation is filled with elongated cells in each 
of which are the shriveled remains of tlic insect 
which originally iillcnl the cell and determined 
its size and shape The insec't is of the shape of 
a jug with three necks, and each of the necks 
fits into a tubular opening from the cell and 
really forms a lac tube, each being provided 
with a spiracle for breathing purposes The 
females are viviparous, and the young, reddish 
in color and j)rovidt*d with functional legs, issue 
from one of the tubes, crawl out upon the twig, 
and settle The males, as with other scale 
insects, bc'come winged The lac produced by 
Carteria iarrccB upon tlie creosote bush is chemi- 
cally identical with the commercial Asiatic 
product, but the masses produced by the in- 
dividual insiHsts are not crowded together as 
compactly and preserve a rather globular form. 
Consult O’Connor, Aac* Production, Manufac- 
ture, and Trade (2d ed , Calcutta, 1876) ; Still- 
man, “Origin of the Lac,” in The Am&ncan 
Naturalist, \ol xiv (Philadelphia, 1880) , Com- 
sto<k, Jiifitia^ lieport of the Untied States 
Department of AgruuUure for J88Jr82 (Wash- 
ington, 1882). 

LA CIOTAT. See Ciotat, La 

LACKAWANNA, lAk'^-wOn^na A city in 
Ki le Co , K V” , 6 miles bv rail south of Buffalo, 
on the Pennsylvania, the Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Pittsburgh, the Lake Sliorc and Michigan 
Soutliern, the Lt*high Valley, the South Buff^o, 
and the BulFalo and Lake Krie Traction rail- 
roads (Map. New York, B 6). It contains 
St. John’s Protwtory, the St Joseph Orphan 
Asylum, and the Moses Taylor Hospital The 
city has a large steel plant, extensiye bridge 
works, colvirg jd.nits, and blast furnaces. Pop , 
1910 14.r>49. 1*114 1«> 012, 1920, 17,918. 

LACKAWANNA BIVBK. A small river of 
Pennsylvania It rises in the northeastern 
coiner of the State and flows southyyesterly 
through u narrow valley fomnnl by the Shayv- 
nee and Moosie mountains, empt>ing, after a 
course of 50 miles, into the North Branch of 
the Su8qu<*hanna at Pittston (Map Pennsjl- 
vania, K 3) It derives its importance from 
the fact that its valley with its southwest 
continuation, knowrn as the Wyoming valley, 
contains the largest and most important anthra- 
cite coal beds in the United States On the 
banks of the river are numerous cities and 
towns, the largest of which is Scranton, and 
the valley is filled with collieries, rolling mills, 
blast furnaces, and factories 

LACKAYE, Iftk-P, Wilton (1862- ). 

An American actor, bom in Ixiudoun Co, Va 
He was educated at (Georgetown University 
(which gave him an honorary BA in 1914) 
and for a year studied law. In 1883 he entered 
on bis theatrical career in New York City with 
Lawrence Barrett in Francesca da Rxmvni at 
the Star Theatre His best-remembered rflles 
VoL. XIII.— 29 


include those in Jocelyn (1889); Featherbrain 
(1889, 1007); The Idler (London, 1891); 

Aristocracy (1892, 1907), TrUhy (1895, 1907, 
1915) , The Children of the Ghetto (1889) , Quo 
Vadist (1901) , The Pit (1903-04) ; The Pillars 
of Society (1905), Lato and the Man (1906); 
The Batt le (1 908) ; T he Stranger (1911) 

LACK^EY MOTH. A name given in Eng- 
land to a bombycid moth {Clistocampa neustna) 
on account of the color and marking of its 
wings, which remind one of a lackey’s livery 
It IS closely related to the American tent cater- 
pillars. See Text Catebpuxar 

LACLiiBE, l&’kl&d^ Pierre Liouebte. See 
Ligueste, Pierre LACLi:DE. 

LA CLOCHE, James de (c.1644-69). An 
English adventurer, born in Jersey He moved 
to London in 1665 and in 1668 registered with 
a Jesuit House of Novices at Rome. During his 
life he was supposed to be a natural son of 
Charles II — ^he carried documents pretending 
acknowledgment of the fact — and indeed as late 
as 1862 Lord Acton deduced evidence to show 
that such was the case But it is now gener- 
ally acknowledged that La Cloche was an im- 
postor, and that his documents were forged. 

LACLOS, Ih'klA^ Pierre Ambroise Francis 
C noDERLOS DE (1741-1803). A French novelist, 
liest known as the author of Lrs liaisons dan- 
gcreuscs (1782), the most remarkable of many 
literary revelations of the moral dry rot in the 
pre-Rcvolutionary French aristocracy. 

LAC'OBKI'GA. An ancient Roman town in 
Portugal See the last Lagos 

LACOMBE, M-k^>m^ A toyvn m the Red 
Deer Distiict, Alberta, Canada, on the Calgary- 
Edmonton branch of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 80 miles south of Edmonton and 112 miles 
north by east of Calgary (Map: Alberta, G 6). 
It IS tlie seat of the Alberta Industrial Academy 
and of a Dominion experimental farm. Its in- 
dustrial establishments include grain elevators, 
gram warehouses, lumber yards, flour mill, 
pump works, foundry and machine shop, harness 
yrorks, and creamery The town owns its elec- 
tric-light plant Pop , 1911, 1029. 

IiACON, IflHcon. A city and the county seat 
of Marshall Co , 111 , 27 miles by rail north by 
east of Peoria, on the Illinois River and on 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad, and having 
bridge connection with the Rock Island Railroad 
at Sparland (Map: Illinois, F 3) It has a fine 
higli-Bcliool building and a school library. 
There are grain elevators, woolen mills, marble 
viorks, and considerable grain trade. The water 
works are owned by the city. Pop, 1910, 1495. 

LA CONDAMINE, lA kOx'dA'mAn^ Charles 
J^Iarie de (1701-74). A French traveler and 
matlicmatician. He was bom in Pans, passed 
an adventurous youth, and after servmg in the 
army began to study science As a chemist, he 
made some reputation, and in 1731 traveled 
through the M^iterranean, exploring the coasts 
of Africa and Asia Minor and making scientific 
collections Having studied mathematics for 
the purpose, he was sent by the Academy of 
Sciences, with Bougucr and others, to Peru, to 
measure a meridional arc on the equator to 
show more accurately the shape of tne earth. 
In Peru he remained from 1735 to 1744. He 
wrote* Distance of the Tropicks (1738); La 
figure de la terre (1749), Journal du voyage 
fait par ordre du rot d V6quateur ( 1761 ) ; 
M^moires sur Vinocutation (1754r-66). His 
account of caoutchouc, published in 1751, canned 
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the introduction of this valuable substance into 
Europe He became a member of the Royal 
Society of London in 1748 and in 1760 of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris. He promoted, 
inoculation for smallpox and urged the adop- 
tion as a universal measure of the length of a 
second pendulum at the equator. 

LACCPNIA. An ancient geographical divi- 
sion of Greece. See Spabta. 

LACONIA. A city and the county seat of 
Belknap Co., N. H, 102 miles by rail north of 
Boston, Mass., between Lakes Winnesquam and 
Winnepesaukee, on both banks of the Winne- 
pesaukee River, and on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad (Map. New Hampshire, G 6). It is 
closely eonnci*ted with other popular summer 
n^Moris of this lake region, is laid out with 
broad streets, and has a State home for feeble- 
minded children, county farm, home for the 
aged, opera liouses, a cottage hospital, and 
public library and park. The citv is a pros- 
perous manufacturing centre with car shops, 
iumb(*r mills, hosiery mills, foundries and ma- 
chine Bho])s, a paper-box factory, and manufac- 
tures of knitting machinery, friction clutches, 
needles, etc Pop, 1900, 8()42. 1910, 10,183: 
1914 (U S est), 11,094; 1920, 10,897. 

LACONaCTTM. See Bath, Rome 

LACORDAIRE, Ik'kOr'dar', Jean Bapitste 
Uenki (1802-61). A distinguished French 
preaclu ‘1 and publicist, the n^storer of the 
Dommiran Order in Franct*. He was bom at 
Recey-sur-Ource, near Dijon, in which town he 
was educated, taking up ultimately the study of 
the law. Wiien he went to practice m Paris, 
his studios of the evidences of Cliristianit> 
gradually drew him away from the following of 
Rousseau, ivhich had marked his earlier youth, 
and he decided to become a priest. He studied 
at the Seminar}' of St. Sulpice, and was or- 
dained in 1827 He entered upon his work with 
zeal, but, meeting with discouragement, almost 
decided to accept the invitation of Bishop Du- 
bois, of New York, to come to America as his 
vicar-genera.1 He had already come much mi- 
der the influence of Lamennais (q.v ) and after 
the revolution of 1830 threw himself enthusias- 
tically into the work of the Aventr. Its editors, 
at hiH suggestion, founded a ‘^general agency 
for the defense of religious liberty,” as a prac- 
tical support of their ideas, its most signifi- 
cant result was the winning of a moral victory 
for the cause of religious education. When the 
Aventr was condemned by Gregory XVI, La- 
cordaire submitted and for a time withdrew 
from political affairs He had gone to Rome 
with Lamennais, but he saw the logical conse- 
quence of his old master’s position and parted 
company with him finally at the end of 1832 
Two years later he began a series of apologetic 
confirencea which laid the foundation of his 
fame as a preacher, such men as Chateaubriand, 
Beriyer, and Hugo were already among his 
regular hearers His lectures were suspended 
for a time, owing to the suspicion aroused by 
his former association with lamennais; but in 
1835 the Archbishop selected him as the Lent 
preacher at Notre Dame, where his sermons 
once more caused an extraordinary sensation, 
Qot less than 6000 people sometimes attending 
them. His decision to enter a monastic life 
raused an interruption (1836-43) He defended 
the right of the Dominicans (the order of his 
shoice) to French citizenship in his M4moire 
pour le ritahUnemmt dea Frhrea PrSoheura en 


France (1839) and entered the order a few 
weeks later. At the end of 1840 he returned to 
France in the Dominican habit, which had not 
been seen there for half a century. His Vte de 
Saint Dominique appeared at the same time, 
and he presently returned to Rome with 10 more 
novices. In 1843 he was able to found at 
Nancy the first new house of the order in 
France. He gave much of his time to preaching 
in various parts of France. In 1846 were de- 
livered the eight conferenees on the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, which Montalembert considered 
the greatest triumph of modem Christian ora- 
tory. He still maintained his interest in politi- 
cal affairs and was chosen deputy from Mar- 
seilles to the Assembly after the revolution of 
1848, but soon resigned. His courses of ser- 
mons were continued till 1850 His health be- 
gan to decline in 1854, and he withdrew to the 
convent of Sor^zc In 1860 he published his 
pamphlet, De la liberte de V^qltse et de Vltalie^ 
in which he protested vigorously against the 
interference of Napoleon III with the States of 
the Church In the same year he was eleete<l 
to the French Academy, and made his last pub- 
lic address there, on his predccc*ssor, De Toeque- 
ville He resigned his office as provincial of 
the Dominicans in August, 1861, and died on 
November 20. His works appeared in nine 
volumes (Pans, 1873 et seq ). Thrive supple- 
mentary volumes of sermons and addressi^s were 
published in 1884 et seq., and Jjcttrea xn^dxtea 
in 1881 Consult lives by Montalembert ( I’aris, 
1862), Foisset (2d ed, ib , 1874), GrcHmwell 
(lb., 1877), Mrs Sidney Lear (London, 1882), 
Chocarne (8th ed, ib 1894, trans, 9th ed , 
ib, 1901), D’Haussonville (Pans, 1895), Ledos 
(lb, 1901), Nicolas, Lc pere Lavordaxre et le 
libdralxame (Toulouse, 1886) ; Fesch, Lacorda/ire 
journaliate (Paris, 1897) , Marcel Foulon, “I^a- 
cordaire et Madame Swetchine,” in Revue de 
Lille, vol XXV (ih, 1913) ; and many important 
letters in Correapondance de Laeordain cf de 
Madame Swetchine (ed Falloux, 4 vols , ib, 
1865). 

LACOBDAIBE, Jean ThI^dore (1801-70). 
A prominent French naturalist and traveler, 
brother of the preci*ding, brat known for his 
entomological studies. He was born at Recey- 
stir-Ource and gave up his legal studira at 
Diion to devote himself to natural science. 
Between 1825 and 1832 he made four voyages 
to South America and one to Senegal, some 
account of which he gave in the Tempa and the 
Revue dea Deux Mondea The chair of zoology 
at Li^gc was voted him in 1835 and in 1838 a 
professorship in comparative anatomy He 
wrote; Intr^uction d Ventomologie (1834-37) , 
Faune entomoloqiquf dea envxrona de Parxa 
(1835), with Boisduval; and the great work on 
ColcHiptera, Hialoxre naturelle dea xnaectea: 
genera dea ooUopthrea (12 vols, 1854-76), 
which describes more than 8000 genera 

LA COSA, Juan de. See Coba, Juan de la 

LACOSTE, Ift'kdst^ Sib Alexandre (1842- 
1923). A Canadian jurist He was Imrn in 
Boucherville, (^ebcc, was educated at St Hya- 
cinthe College and Laval University, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1863. In 1880 he was 
appointed queen’s counsel and from 1882 to 
1884 was a member of the L^slative Council 
of (Quebec. He was called to the Dominion 
Senate m 1884 and served as Speaker in 1891. 
In the latter year he was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of Quebec. In 1892 he became a Privy 
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Councilor of Canada and was knighted. For 
several years he was professor of civil law in 
Laval University He retired from the bench 
in 1007 and became a consulting counsel in 
Montreal 

IiAGQTTEB, l&k^r. See Lao; Lagqueb 

VaiVKITIBIT 

LACQUEB A^D IiACQXTEB WOBK (lac- 
quer IS a variant of the Eng. lac, Ger Lack, 
Ft. laquc. It lacca, ML laca, Pers lak. Hind 
lAkh, Ski laksa, the same as the Indian numeral 
}ac, a hundred thousand, suggested by the num- 
ber of the insects tliat produce the substance). 
•In general, any of the resinous varnishes us^ 
in India, China, and Japan, to finish with a haid 
polish furniture and other decorated objects of 
wood. 

In Europe and America lacquering means 
varnishing metallic surfaces with a protective 
coat of s&llac (See Vabnisu ) The so-called 
lacquers of China and Japan are not made 
from lac (q.v ) at all, but are obtained by tap- 
ping the Rhus vemtetfera, or varnish tree This 
tree is native to China and, like the art of 
lacquering, was introduced from Cliina into 
Japan in remote antiquity. The varnish tree 
is found wild m the woods of China and is 
also cultivated along the margins of fields It 
is t^spccially abundant in the mountains of Cen- 
tral Asia, having an altitudinal range of from 
3000 to 7fi00 ftH»t In Japan it does not grow 
wild, it 18 cultivated principally from Tokyo 
northward, and it is tapped when about 10 
>ears old 

Chinese Lacquer Work. lacquer work is 
one of the earliest of the Chinese industrial 
arts, but there exist no records of its origin, 
or of its development from a mere preservative 
coating to an almost indestructible surface of 
the highest artistic merit The three processes 
in tile manufacture of Chinese lacquer work 
are ( 1 ) the preparation and coloring of the 
lacquer; (2) the application by spatula and 
brush in successive layers, from 3 to 18, each 
laver being allowed to dn^ completely before 
the next is put on, (3) the decoration of the 
lacquered surface The lacquered objects are 
usually of wood well seasoned and carefully 
prepared so that the shell is sometimes as thin 
as a sheet of paper Joints or accidental cracks 
are filled in with a lute of chopped hemp and 
other materials; a sheet of broussonctia paper 
or silk gauze is pasted on; a coating of burnt 
clay and varnish is applied, and the surface is 
then worked smooth with a whetstone. After 
the various layers of lacijuer have been applied 
the work of the decorative artist begins He 
selects for his motif a landscape or figure scene, 
birds and flowers, fishes and water wcimIs, etc., 
sketches it in with a paste of white lead, fills 
in the details with gold and polychrome, and 
superpost^ a c*oat of transparent lacquer. If 
parts of the design are to be in relief, they are 
built up ot a putty composed of lacquer colored 
and temper€»d with other ingredients In most 
fine lacquers there is so much gold that the 
efifect 18 warm and rich The very finest gold 
lacquers are left undecorated, their beauty d^ 
pending upon the multitude of tiny metallic 
grains shining from the depths of a pellucid 
ground. 

Jax>ane8e Lacquer Work. Although the 
Japanese borrowed the art of lacquering from 
China, they brought it centuries ago to a height 
of perfection never attained by the Chinese. 


Indeed by some authorities it is ranked first 
among Japanese art industries on account of 
the many thousands to whom it gives employ- 
ment and the extreme patience and artistic skill 
displayed A large proportion of the furniture 
and utensils used in a Japanese household owe 
their strength and durability to the lacquer 
that covers and protects them. The earliest 
mention of lacquer work in the records of 
ancient Japan is in the reigpi of Emperor Ko-an, 
who ascended the throne in 392 nc , the next 
mention is in the reign of Emperor Ko-toku, 
who ascended the throne in 645 a.d At that 
time lacquered articles were accepted by the 
government in payment of taxes, and it was or- 
dained that Imperial coffins should be covered 
with lacquer The invention of red lacquer is 
credited to the reign of Emperor Temmu (673- 
686). During the reign of the three emperors 
wrho ruled from 708 to 748 the industry made 
great progress, five different colored lacquers 
being used, and the practice of inlaying with 
mother-of-pearl and of lacquering gold, silver, 
copper, and leather being adopted In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the industry flour- 
ished, particularly m Tokyo; and also in the 
fifteenth century under the Shogun Yoshimasa, 
who bothered little about the affairs of state, 
but devoted himself to the encouragement of 
the fine arts, particularly of lacquer work At 
the time Chinebe patterns and m^hods of work- 
ing were much copied (juin gives a list of 33 
Japanese workers in lacquer from 1175 ad. 
dowrn to tlie present day. Among them the 
greatest artist in incnist^ and embedded lac- 
quer is Korin, bom at Tokyo in 1661. He was 
not only a consummate artist in lacquer, but a 
designer and painter of singular power and 
originality Audslev illustrates a panel by him, 
the ground of which is deep green streaked 
and spotted with red; the mountains and water 
in low relief in gold and kohan, the bank of 
the stream in incmsted lead The lower part 
of the panel is filled with large iris flowers and 
leaves, the leaves alternating lead and gold, the 
flowers executcHl with broad margins of richly 
tinted mother-of-pearl and depressed centres of 
gold lacquer. 

European Lacquer Work. As early as the 
fifteenth century small pieces of lacquer ware — 
cups, trays, boxes — began to find their way from 
Japan and China to western Europe Indian 
cabinets, as they were then called, are occasion- 
ally mentioned in English inventories of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and during the first 30 years 
of the seventeenth century a number of lacquered 
cabinets and screens were imported from the 
Far East to England via Holland Before long 
English and Dutch craftsmen were inspired to 
attempt to imitate Oriental lacquer on furni- 
ture, and by 1689 the art of japanning, as it 
uras then called, was widespread, even being 
considered a fashionable pursuit and taught as 
an extra accomplishment in girls* schools The 
garrets of many old English country houses 
still contain many worn-out boxes and tables 
adorned with this amateur decorative work. 
However, even the most skillful imitations did 
not attain the brilliancy and smoothness of the 
Oriental originals; and the lustre of the differ- 
ent golds was less metallic, while the design 
lack^ the individuality and harmonious pro- 
portions characteristic of the Oriental artist. 
Frequently unmounted lacquer panels were im- 
ported from the Orient to be made up Into 
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furniture in the Netherlands, France, and Eng- 
land, but cabinets entirely of Oriental manu- 
facture continued to be preferred. In the house- 
hold accounts of Charles II there is an entry of 
£100 paid for "two jappan cabinets.” These 
were probably of cut lacquer, in which the 
hollowed-out designs are filled in with poly- 
chrome that contrasts brilliantly with the bla^ 
ground. MacQuoid illustrates a number of 
pieces of lacquer furniture made in England in 
the last third of the seventeenth centmy and 
reproduces extracts from several of the numer- 
ous handbooks on lacquering. 

The art continued to flourish in England till 
about 1760 and in 1740 was still re^rded as a 
polite occupation, for in the descriptive cata- 
logue of tne contents of Strawberry Hill Sir 
Horace Walpole enumerates a cabinet "japanned 
by Lady Walpole.” The book of lacquer designs 

I mblished by Edwards and Darly in 1754 should 
lave given the art substantial help; but Robert 
Dossie only 10 years later, in 1764, in his 
Uandmatd io the Aria writ^ of japanning as 
"not at present practiced so frequently on 
chairs, tables and other furniture of houses 
except tea-waiters, as formerly.” After 1725 
the importation of Dutch lacquer, that during 
the reim of William and Mary had been con- 
siderable, declined almost to nothing. But lac- 
quered panels for doors and drawer fronts, ready 
to be made into cabinets in Europe, continued 
to come from China and Japan, some of them 
made to order in prescribed designs. MacQuoid 
iUustrates many eighteenth-century pieces of 
English lacquer furniture, among them a most 
beautiful commode designed by toe great archi- 
tect, Robert Adam, for Osterly. The serpentine 
front consists of one long aoor with Chinese 
landscape, house, and warriors in black and 
gold, the top drawer and side panels having 
smaller landscape pictures. 

Imitations of Oriental lacquers were also 
common in France during the last half of the 
seventeenth century in toe reign of Louis XIV, 
and the process was brought to perfection in the 
reign of Louis XV by the brothers Martin 
under the name ‘*vemis-martin” (qv.). 

Bibllogpraphy. On Chinese lacquer, 6. W. 
Bushnell, Chinese Art (London, 1909). On 
Japanese lacquer, J. J. Quin, "The Lacquer In- 
dustry of Japan,” in Transactions of the Aaiatio 
Society of Japany vol ix (Yokohama, 1881); 
G. A. Audsley, Ornamental Arts of Japan, with 
many large and splendid illustrations in color 
of masterpieces owned in Great Britain (Lon- 
don, 1882) ; Louis Gonse, UArt japonais (Paris, 
1883) ; A. B. Stevens, Contribution to the 
Knowledge of Japanese Lac, Kiuruahi (Ann 
Arbor, 1906) ; Majima and Ch5, "Ueber den 
Hauptbestandteil des japanischen Lacks,” in 
Imperial University of Japan, College of Science, 
Journal, vol xxv (Tokyo, 1908). On European 
lacquer, Emile Molinier, Histoire des arts ap- 
pliquies d Vii^ustne, vol. iii (Paris, 1898) ; 
Percy MacQuoid, History of English Furniture, 
vols. ii, iv (London, 1904, 1908) ; Seeligmann 
and others, Handhuch der Lack~ und Fimis- 
Industrie (Berlin, 1910). 

IiACBinnXIiE, l&'kr**toP, Henbi de (1815- 
99). A French politician and writer, son of 
J. C. D. de Lacr^lle, bom in Paris. He was 
dmufy for SaOne-et-Loire in the National Assem- 
blies of 1871, 1876, 1877, and every succeeding 
four years up to 1893 ; belonged to the Left Radi- 
cal party, opposed the Broglie faction, and inter- 


ested himself specially in education. His prin- 
cipal works are a volume of verse, entitled Les 
cloches (1841); Dona Carmen (1844); Voo- 
tumes (1846) ; Contes de la mdridienne (1859) , 
La poate aua chevauw ( 1861 ) ; Lamartine et ses 
amis (1878); and the three-act play Faia ce 
que doia (1856), in collaboration with M. De- 
courcelle, which was produced at the Th4fttre 
Frangais. He was the friend of Lamartine and 
the promoter of the <^rge Sand Memorial 
(1876). 

LAGBETELLE, l&'kr’-teP, Jean Ctiabijgh 
Dominique de, called Le «1eun (1766-1855) 
A French historian and publicist, born in Metz, 
the brother of Pierre Louis de Lacretelle. He 
was educated for the bar at Nancy and went to 
Paris in 1787, where he wrote for the Envifclo- 
pddie mithodique and the Journal des Ddbats, 
for which he reported the sessions of the As- 
sembly. Ip 1790 he became secretary to the 
Duke of lit Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, whom he 
assisted in promoting the King*s attempted es- 
cape. Afterward he joined the army and was 
one of the most prominent of the jeuuesse dor^* 
(qv.). On account of his Royalist sympathies 
he was imprisoned for about two years (1797- 
99). During this term he completed Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne’s Prims de Vhuttoire de la Rivo- 
luUon (1801-06). In 1800 he was made pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Paris, a 
post he held until 1848 He was twice censor of 
the press — in 1810 under Napoleon and in 1814 
under Louis X\T[II — and was made a member 
of the Academy in 1811 As an historian, he is 
not sufficiently critical or impartial, but his 
works contain much that is interesting, from 
the personal part he played in the events he 
describes They cover the period of the Revolu- 
tion very thoroughly and include the following: 
Histoire de France pendant le XVlIIiime slide 
( 1808 ) ; Histoire de France pendant les guerres 
de religion (1814-16) ; L* Histoire de Vassemblic 
constituante (1821); L'AssembJie ligislativc 
(1824); La convention nationale (1824-25), 
Histoire de France depuis la Resiauration 
(1829-35) ; Histoire du Consul at et de I* Empire 
(1846); Dix annies (Pipreuves pendant la 
Rivolution (1842); Testament philosophique et 
Httiraxre (1840); Histoire du Consulat et de 
VEmpire (1846). 

LACBETELtiE, Piebbe Louis de, called 
L’AlNfe (1751-1824). A French lawyer, politi- 
cian, and publicist, bom in Metz. He studied 
law at Nancy, and later he came to Paris, where 
his journalistic writings attracted the attention 
and friendship of such men as D’Alembert, Con- 
dorcet, Turgot, Malesherbes, and others. His 
essays Eloqe de Montausier ( 1781 ) and Discours 
sur le prijupi des peines infamantes (1784) 
were widely discussed. During the Revolution 
he was a member of the Feuillants in the legis- 
lative Assembly and was one of the chief ad- 
vocates of the constitution of 1791. He took 
little part in politics under Napoleon’s adminis- 
tration, but after the Restoration joined the 
party of ojmosition and was part editor, with 
Constant, of the Minerve Frangaise^ later sup- 
pressed. His works include: De Vitdblissement 
des connaissances humaines et de Vinstruction 
publique dans la constitution frangaise (1791) ; 
Idie sommaire d^un grand travail sur la nioes- 
siti, Vobjet et les avantages ds Vinstruction 
(1800) ; Milanges de phUosophie et de littdra- 
iure (1802-07); Fragments politiques et litti- 
raires (1817). 
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IiACBOIZy l&'krwft^ (Antoinb Fbanqoib) 
ATjrRim (1863- ). A French mineralogist, 

bom at M&con, France, and educated at Paris 
(D.Sc., 1889). In 1893 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mineralogy at the Museum d’Histoire 
Maturelle of Paris and later became also director 
of the laboratory of mineralogy at the Ecole des 
llautes-Etudes. He became a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. Lacroix conducted scientific ex- 
peditions to the United States, Canada, England, 
to Martinique in 1902-03 after the eruption of 
Mont Pelte, to Italy after the violent eruption 
of Vesuvius in 1906, and to MadagacK:ar in 1912. 
He became known especially for his researches 
on volcanic geology. His writings include: 
M%n4ralogie de la France et de sea colonies 
(1893-1903) ; Le granite des PyrdnSes (1898) ; 
La montagne PelSe et sea Eruptions (1904) ; Les 
syhwtes n^phShntqucs de Varchtpel de Los et 
leur mtn^ausp (1911). 

IiAGBOIX, Franqois, Viscount (1774-1842). 

A French general, born at Aymarques and edu- 
cated at Montpellier. He saw active service 
when very young, won a victory over the Aus- 
trians at Friedberg (1796), and was a brigadier 
general when but 27 years old He was a per- 
sonal friend of both Macdonald and Moreau. 
(See Macdonald, Etienne; Mobeau, Jean 
Victor ) Disgrac^ in 1802 by Bonaparte, who 
bore him enmity, Lacroix sailed for Santo Do- 
mingo, where he upheld the French standard, 
was created major general, and won the good 
Will of the negroes, who helped him in his strife 
with the revolutionaries under Chrisiophe. On 
his return to Europe he took part in the Belgian 
campaign during the Hundrc'd Davs, and in 
1820 received command of the division which 
arrested the Grenoble insurrection, while in 
1823 he joined the Spanish expedition, but re- 
tired the following year Disgusted with “legit- 
imacy*' as expounded by Louis XVIIl, he retired 
after the revolution of 1830 He published an 
important work, MSmoties pour servtr A Vhis- 
toire de la r^oluUon de Saint Dominique (2 
vols, 1810-20). 

IiACBOIX, Jean Baptiste Marie Albert 
(1834-1903). A Belgian author and editor, born 
in Brussels. He took a law' course at the uni- 
versity of that city and became known through 
his prize essay, Influence de Shakespeare sur le 
thSdtre frangais (1856) In order to publish 
the works of his friends. Socialist refugees from 
France, he set up a small printing establish- 
ment, and it was his enterprioe that started the 
international library of Brussels, forerunner of 
those in Paris, Leipzig, and Louvain. He pub- 
lished editions of Lea mis^rahles (1862) and 
other works of Victor Hugo, of Quinet, Louis 
Blanc, Michelet, and Charras, lie got himself 
into trouble in Paris for his production of pro- 
scribed lit«*rature. and Bougeart’s Marat brought 
him one month’s imprisonment, while Proud- 
hon’s Evangiles caused his confinement for a 
year (1806) He rendered important seiwice to 
French-speaking Europeans by his editions of 
Qervinus, Mommsen, Grote, ftrescott, I^ncroft, 
Washington Irving, and others, while with Jot- 
trand he translated Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Repuhlw, He began an Histoire de France 
which was left incomplete at his death. 

LAGBOIX, Jules (1809-87). A French 
novelist and dramatist, brother of Paul Lacro^, 
horn in Paris. H** wrote a number of novels, 
including Fleur A vendre (1836) and Vn grand 


d^Espagne (1846); Pervenohes (1834), sonnets; 
translations of Juvenal and Horace; and plays, 
which include Le testament de Cisar (1849); 
Vofdrio (1861), with Maquet; La Fronde 
(1855), an opera writh Maquet, music by Nieder- 
mayer; Macbeth (1863) and King Lear (1868), 
translations; La jeunesae de Louis XI (1859) ; 
and (Edipe rot (1858), translated from Sopho- 
cles, which was crowmed by the Academy and 
still keeps its place on the French stage. 

IAlCBOIX, Paul (1806-84). A French au- 
thor, knowm by his nom de plume, Bibliophile 
Jacob He was bom in Paris, w^s educated 
there in the Bourbon (College, and at the age of 
18 brought out an edition of Cldment kforot’s 
QSuvres completes, in three volumes. This was 
the beginning of his tremendous literary activ- 
ity, exhibited in the improvement of public 
libraries, the making of catalogues, and the pro- 
duction of such works as Costumes historiques 
de la France (10 vols., 1852), Les arts au moyen 
dge et d V6poque de la renaissance (1868), 
McpurSf usages et costumes au moyen Age 
(1871), and La vie militaire et la vie religieuee 
au moyen Age (1872). In 1864 he became editor 
of the Revue Dniverselle des Arts and the fol- 
lowing year was made also curator of the Ar- 
senal Library Famous as an historical ro- 
mancer and specialist in the lore of the Middle 
Ages, Lacroix was likewise a noted translator, 
bibliographer, editor, and collaborator with 
Henri Martin in the history of France and his 
Histoire de Soiasons (1837-38), and with Fer- 
dinand m Le moyen Age et la renaissance 
(1847-52) An edition of his essays was pub- 
lished in 1867, in three volumes, called respec- 
tivelv Enigmes et dAeouvertes, Melanges, and 
Dissertations hibliographiques^ He sometimes 
W’rote under the names of Pierre Dufour and 
Antony Dubourg. 

IiACBOIZ, Sylvestbe Francois (1765- 
1843). A French mathematician, bom in Paris. 
At the age of 16 he was teacher of mathematics 
at the naval school at Rochefort; he was after- 
ward teacher in the military school at Paris 
(1787), professor in the artillery school at 
Besanyon (1788), and examiner of the artillery 
officcTB (1793). He sas made adjunct professor 
of descriptive geometry in the Ec*ole Normale in 
1794 and later became professor of mathematics 
at the Ecole Centrale des Quatre-Nations. He 
held the chair of analysis in the Polytechnic 
School (1799), going from there to the l^rbonne 
and the Colli^ de France (1815). He was not 
a discoverer, but he composed some excellent 
textbooks. His chief works are- TraitA du calcul 
diff^entiel et du calcul intAgral (2 vols., 1797 ; 
7th ed, 1867, Ger. ed., 3 vols., 1830-31) ; TraitA 
dcs differences et des sAries (3 vols., 1800 ; 2d 
ed, 1810-19); Esaais sur Venseignement en 
gdnSral et sur mathSmatiques en partundier (2d 
ed, 1816); TraitA AUmewtaxre du calcul dee 
probabilitAs (1816; 4th ed., 1864, Ger. ed.t 
1818) ; Cours des mathAmatiques (9 vols., 1797- 
1816). 

LACBOSSE, l&-kr6s^ An American outdoor 
game, played with a small ball and a hooked 
stick fitted with a loose net. It undoubt^y 
originated among the North American Indians 
and was widely played by them. It was fre- 
quently of a cermonial nature, in the pre|iara- 
tion of the young men of a tribe for the war 
path The general character of the game was 
the same among all the tribes, with various 
minor differences, espeolally in the dse and 
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shape of the stick, or crosse. The original ball 
was of hide stuffed ¥atli hair, of bark, or of the 
knot of a tree. The goals were often any con- 
venient rocks or trees; but at grand matches a 
single pole or two-pole goal was used, situated 
from 500 yards to half a mile or more apart, the 
ball to pass the line, strike the pole, or pass be- 
tween two poles, according to local custom The 
Choctaws (according to Gatlin) used two poles 
25 feet hi^ and G feet apart, with a crossbar, 
suggestive of the football goal Games lasted 
for hours The players, who Avere put through 
a long course of training, were, as a rule, almpst 
nude, and often decorated with paint and feath- 
ers; old medicine men usually acted as umpires. 
Gatlin saw the game played by from 600 to 1000 
at a time and described the Olympic beauty of 
the contest as beyond all praise. The night be- 
fore an important game a ceremonial dance 
occurred. 

Modem Lacrosse. The name ‘Tacrosse’* was 
given to the game by the French explorers, from 
the crosse, or crooked, stick with which it is 
played. It was taken up by white men about 
1840, when a club in Montreal was formed. 
About 1860 the game became popular in Canada, 
and in 1861 a notable game between the Mont- 
real and Beaver clubs, and the Caughnawfiga 
and St Hegis Indians — 25 players a side — ^was 
played before King Edward VII, then Prince of 
Wales In 1867 practical rules were formulated 
by Dr. W. G. Beers, the originator of modern 
lacrosse, and in the same year the National La- 
crosse A8s<K:iation of Gaiiada was formed. A 
club was formed in Glasgow, Scotland (1867), 
by a Ganadian player, and an Indian team was 
taken to England and France, Avhere exhibition 
games were played. A second club was formed 
in London luAcrossc was for a long time not 
much played in England, but it is now very 
popular there. There arc several lacrosse asso- 
ciations in Canada, and the game has been de- 
veloped by club and college players to a high 
point of excellence Lacrosse w'as introduced 
into the United States in the early seventies. 
The Crescent Athletic Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has the only team of worth in the United States 
outside of the coll^^es, many of which have 
teams. 

The Game. The crosse is a light stick, 5 or 
G feet long, crooked at the end so as to allow a 
loose network of catgut or deerskin to be 
stretched across — ^not so tightly as in a tennis* 
racket nor so loosely as to form a bag The 
ball, 2^ inches in diameter, is now made of 
India rubber. The game is usually played on a 
field about 125 feet long and any convenient 
width. The fundamental principle of the game 
is to drive the ball through the opponent's goal, 
while defending one's own goal from a similar 
attack. The form of the goal is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. There are usually 
12 players on each side, and the ball is put in 
play by being placed on the exact centre of the 
field, after which the two centres stoop down 
and place the backs of their crosses on either 
side of the ball, and at the word ''play” the 
crosses are drawn in towards the holders of 
them. The ball comes to one or the other. The 
players of the opposing teams at once begin a 
struggle for the possession of the ball. When 
scooped up from the ground it is carried horizon- 
tally on the stick, the player running toward 
one of the goals and ei^eavoring to elude his 
«^ponent8, being helped on by his own team. If 


it seems prudent, he pitches the ball off his 
stick towards a colleague who may be in a bet- 
ter position to convey it towards the goal. The 
ball is not touched by the hand. Tne player 
with the ball, skillfully doi^ing his opponents, 
may succeed in shooting it between the goal 
posts, thus scoring a goal; or the ball thus 
thrown may be intercepted and returned by the 
goal keeper, when the play continues as before. 
The game is divided into two halves of half an 
hour; but the teams change sides after each 
goal is made, the ball being again put in play in 
the centre of the field. The side scoring the 
most goals during the game is the winner La- 
crosse IS essentially a game of combination In- 
dividual or “star” play is usually fatal to 
success, and among the b^t clubs a selfish player 
is regarded as preferable only to a blind one 
Gonsult: Beers, Lacrosse, the National Game of 
Canada (New York, 1869) ; Lacrosse, m Spauld- 
ing’s “Library of Sports,” issued annually (New 
York), and Schmeisser, Lacrosse: An ExperVs 
Instructions (ib., 1904). 

LA CBOSSE. A city and the county seat of 
Ta Crosse Go , Wis , 198 miles by rail west- 
northwest of Mil\raukec, at the confluence of the 
La Grosse and Black rivers with the Mississippi, 
and on the Ghicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul, 
the Ghicago and Northwestern, the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, the La Grossi^ and 
Southeastern, and the (Jreen Bay, and Western 
lailroads (Map Wisconsin, B 5) It is the 
centre of a great dairy and stock-raising region, 
18 an important tobacco market, has a large 
wholesale trade, and is noteni for its manufac- 
tures, which are valued at $20,000,000 annually 
and include sash, doors and blinds, boots and 
shoes, plows and other agricultural implements, 
bridges, violms, automobile parts, gasoline en- 
gines, boilers and heavy machinery, stoves, 
thre^ing machines, tents and awnings, ham- 
mocks, rubber goods, crackers, knit go^s, can- 
dies, flour, woolen goods, tanned leather, beer 
and ale, cooperage products, IxhI springs, mat- 
tresses, brooms, cigars, etc The city ships also 
considerable quantities of seeds Sand, gravel, 
red clay, limestone, and peat are found in the 
vicinity. La Crosse is surrounded by cliffs, 600 
feet high, and has a large public library, a fine 
city hall, courthouse, post office, high school. 
State normal school, hotels, four hospitals. 
United States Weather Bureau Station, county 
jail, opera houses, wagon bridge across the 
Mississippi River, and Mynck, (^opeland, River- 
side, and Pettibone parks, the latter on an is- 
land in the Mississippi River. First permanently 
settled in 1841, La Grosse was incorporated 
as a city in 1856, its present government being 
administered, under a revised charter of 1891, 
by a mayor, elected every two years, and a uni- 
cameral council, which elects the health officer, 
board of education, weighmaster, city attorney, 
and assessors. Other officials are chosen by 
popular election. The city owns and operates 
its water works, rebuilt at a cost of $500,000. 
Pop., 1900, >8,895; 1910, 30,417; 1914 (U. B. 
est.), 31,36 7; 192 0, 30,363. 

LACTAKTITJS, Ifik-tftn^shl-tia. In several 
manuscripts designated Lucius OiBiJus ( or 
CiBciLius) Fibkianub Laotantius, an eminent 
Ghristian author, who flourished in the third 
and fourth centuries. He was perhaps of Italian 
descent, but studied at Sicca in Africa, under 
the rhetorician Amobius (qv ). About 300 he 
settled as a teacher of rhetoric in Nioomedia» 
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He was Invited to Gaul by Constantine the 
Great (312-318 a.d.), to act as tutor to his son 
CrispuB, and is supposed to have died at Treves 
about 325 or 330. Lactantius’ principal work 
U his Dtmnarum Inatxtutxowum Lihri V//, an 
introduction to Christianity, a production of 
both a polemical and an apologetic character. 
The first three books criticize heathen views; 
the last four maintain that apart from Chris- 
tianity true wisdom and true virtue are not to 
be found. In his middle and later life he was 
an ardent Christian, and a bitter opponent of 
the paganism in which he had been brought up, 
but his tendencies seem to have been towards 
Manichapism and certain views held as unortho- 
dox by the Church Among his other writings 
are treatises, De Ira Dei and De Mortihua Per- 
secutorum (the latter, however, may be from 
another’s hand) Some elegies have also been 
ascribed to him, but erroneously His style is 
rcanarkable and has deservedly earned for him 
the title of the Chriaitan Ctccro. He was, be- 
sides, a man of very considerable learning, but, 
as he appears not to have become a Christian 
till he was advanced in years, his religious 
opinions are often verv crude and singular. 
Lactantius was a great favorite during the Mid- 
dle Ages. The edit to prtneeps of this wiiter is 
one of the oldest extant specimens of tvpography 
(Subiaco, 1405). His works arc published in 
Migne, Pail oloqia Latina, vols vi and vii 
(Pans, 1844), and Laubmann and Brandt, Cor- 
pus Hcriptorum Ecclesiasttcorum Latinorum 
(Vienna, 1800) There is an English translation 
by Fletcher in the senes of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vid vii (189G). Consult Schanz, Oe- 
achichte dtr romtschen Liiteratur, vol. lii (2d 
ed, Munich, 1905) 

LACTABIN, nk'tA-rln. See Casein. 

LACTASE. See Enzyme 

LAC'TATES. See Lactic Acid. 

LACTEAL (from Lat. lacteus, milky, from 
tac, Gk. 7 dXa, gala, milk), or Cuylifebous 
Vessel. One of the lymphatic (qv.) vessels of 
the small intestine, which absorb or take up the 
chyle Hiey were discovered in 1622 by Asclli 
(qv.) and received their name from conveying 
the milklike product of digestion, the chyle 
(qv.), during the digestive process, to the tho- 
racic duct (qv.), by which it is transmitted to 
the blood. Tlicse vessels commence in the intes- 
tinal villi and, passing between the layers of the 
mesentery (q.v ), enter the mesenteric glands 
and finally unite to form tw’o or three large 
trunks, w'hich terminate in the thoracic duct. 

LAG^nC (from Lat. lac, milk) ACID. A 
name applied to seveial organic acids having 
the composition corresponding to the formula 

c,n.o,. 

1. Ordinary lactic acid, or ethylidene-lactic 
acid, CTl,Cn(OTI)CGOII, is a characteristic 
constituent of sour milk, in which it was discov- 
ered by Scheele in 1780 It really consists of a 
mixture, or compound, of equal quantities of 
sarcolactic and levolaci^ic acids, which are de- 
scribed below. It is formed, in general, when- 
ever sugar or starch undergoes lactic fermenta- 
tion in the presence of decaying nitrogenous 
matter, or when sugar is heated with alkalies. 
It is found in the stomach and intestines as 
well as in the brain and in muscles. It may be 
readily prepared by keeping a mixture of cane- 
sugar solution and sour milk, to which a little 
decaying cheese and some cha& have been added, 
for two weeks at a temperature of about 40® < 


(104® F ). The transformation is caused by the 
activity of the so-called lactio ferment (BeiUlus 
lacticus Hueppe), and as this actii^iiy ceases as 
soon as the medium becomes strongly acid, chalk 
must be added to neutralize the lactic acid pro- 
duced. Further, the process must not be kept 
up too long, as another fermentation may set in, 
by which the lactic acid would be transformed 
into but 3 rric acid. Lactic acid has been obtained 
perfectly pure by distillation under very low 
pressure. It forms colorless, hygroscopic crys- 
tals melting at 18® C. (644* F.) The ordinary 
pharmaceutical product is an aqueous solution 
containing about 75 per cent of lactic acid. It 
has been used, in diluted form, to dissolve the 
membrane in diphtheria and as an ingredient of 
stomachic mixtures. Chemically lactic acid, or 
rather each of its constituents, is at once an 
acid and a secondary alcohol, its molecule con- 
taining both a carboxyl group (C(X)H) and a 
secondaiy alcohol group (CHOH). It is a com- 
paratively unstable substance, and when heated 
with dilute sulphuric acid readily decomposes 
into formic acid and ordinary aldehyde, accord- 
ing to the followmg equation: 

CH,CH(OH)COOH = HCOOH -f CH.CHO 

Lactic add Formic acid Aldehyde 

Among the salts of lactic acid may be mentioned 
the lactate of calcium, (C,H 50 ,hCa -f 5H,0, 
and the lactate of zme, (CsHbOsIs^d -}- 3H^O, 
which are readily soluble in hot water and al- 
most insoluble in cold alcohol A method of 
separating the different varieties of lactic acid 
is based on tne different solubilities of their zinc 
and calcium salts 

2. Sarcolactic acid, or paralactic acid, is 
found in blood, and under certain conditions in 
urine, as well as in various pathological fluids; 
it is a characteristic constituent of muscles and 
is therefore contained in considerable quantities 
in Liebig’s meat extract Sarcolactic acid pos- 
sesses considerable importance from a physio- 
logical point of view. The energy of an active 
muscle is found to be proportional to the acidity 
of the muscle; and as that acidity is due to a 
great extent to the formation of saicolactic acid, 
it IB clear that the production of muscular 
energy is due largely to the transformation of 
nitrogenous matter into sarcolactic acid. Sarco- 
lactic acid has precisely the same chemical prop- 
erties as ordinary la^ic acid, from which it 
differs, however, in certain physical properties, 
unlike ordinary lactic acid, it is optically active, 
turning the plane of polarized light to the right, 
the solubility of its zinc and calcium salts is 
different from that of the lactates. Sarcolactic 
acid mav be prepared from Liebig’s meat ex- 
tract The fact that it forms one-half of ordi- 
nary lactic acid has already been mentioned. 

3 ho'vorotatory-lactio acid may be obtained 
from ordinary lactic acid, of which it forms one- 
half, by subjecting the strychnine salt of the 
latter to a process of fractional crystallization. 
The relation between the above three varieties 
of lactic acid is explained by the theories of 
modem stereochemistry (q.v.). 

4. Ethylene-lactus acid, or p-hydroxy-pro- 
pionic acid, CB[,(OH).CH,.COOH, often called 
hydracrylio acidf is a sour, sirup liquid readily 
breaking up into acrylic acid and water, accora- 
ing to the following equation- 

CH,(OH) CHjCOOH = CH, : CH.COOH -h Bfi 

Hydrsorybo sold AofyHo sod 
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Hydracrylic acid was formerly supposed to oc- 
cur in the animal body, but this has been shown 
to be incorrect. 

liACnC FERMEHTATION. See Fkbmbn- 

TATION; LaCTIC Actd. 

LAC'TOGIiOBnn^Iir. See Globuijns. 
LACTOLASE. See Enzyme. 
LACTOM^EB (from Lat. lac, milk + Gk 
liirpov, mefron, measure). A special form of 
hydrometer (qv.) used for determining the spe- 
cific gravity of milk, for the purpose of detecting 
adulteration with water. Experience has shown 
that the specific gravity of mixed milk from 
healthy cows, when taken at least 12 hours after 
millung, will not fall below 1 029. However, the 
lactometer test alone is far from bemg reliable. 
See Milk Aoxtt.tebation. 

LAC^TOSE. See Suoabs. 

ULC'TTTCA'BIUM (Neo-Lat., from Lat Foo- 
tuoa^ lettuce, from lac, milk). A drug consisting 
of the concrete juice of the Lactuca vtroaa 
(natural order Compositae), or lettuce. It ap- 
pears in the market in two forms. The English 
lactucarium is in irregular pieces the size of a 
pea, while the Carman variety is in pieces about 
1 inch by % inch in measurement It is dark 
brown or light yellowish brown, with a faintly 
narcotic odor and bitter taste. The chief con- 
stituents of lactucarium are lactucon, lactucin, 
and lactucic acid. It owes its efliciency to a 
crystallizable bitter principle, lactucin, probably 
first discovered by Aubergier. It is a very feeble 
antispasmodic and hypnotic. It has been called 
lettuce opium and in the form of sirup was once 
popular. There is also an official tincture of 
the drug. 

LACH^AB (Lat. lacunar, panel, from la- 
cuna, pit, from lacus, lake). A sunken panel or 
coffer in a ceiling or in the soffit of a classic 
comice. The ceiling of the Parthenon portico 
affords examples of the lacunar in antiquity. 
The ceilings of many Christian churches were 
so decora^ during the Benaissance — ^as, e.g., 
the gilt ceiling of Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome. The word is synonymous with caisson, 
but some authorities restrict its use to panels in 
horizontal ceilings, employing coffer and caisson 
to designate sunken panels in vaults, arches, 
and domes, as in the Pantheon at Rome or the 
Ardi of Titus. Lacunars are seldom found ex- 
cept in Roman, Renaissance, and modern neo- 
classic buildings 

LA'CUS BENA^CXIS. See Garda. 

LACUS LA^BTUS. See Como, Lake 
LACUS LEMA^NUS, or LEMAEOSrUS. 

See Geneva, Ijike. 

LACUS LUCBI^ETUS. See Luobino, Lake. 
LACUS NEK^OBEHISIS. See Nemi. 
LACUS SEVIOSTUS. See Iseo, Lake. 
LACUS VEBBA^NUS, or Vebban'nub. The 
ancient name of the lake now known as Lago 
Maggiore. See Maooiobe, Lake. 

LACY, Franz Moritz. An Austrian 

field marshal. See Lasct, Franz Moritz 
LACY, Hugh de (?-1186). One of the Eng- 
lish conquerors of Ireland He was probably a 
son of Gilbert de Lacy and before 1163 was in 
possession of his father’s estates. In October, 
1171, he went over to Ireland with Henry II 
and soon was playing an important rOle. He 
received the grant of Meath and was also in 
charge of Dublin Castle. While Governor of 
Ireland, he was accused of seeking to become 
lUng of Ireland, having married in 1181 the 
dau^ter of Roderic, of Connaiight. But 


whatever his intentions were, before they could 
be realized he was murdered W a native (July 
25, 1186). 

LACY, John ( ’-1681 ) . An English actor 
and playWight. He began his London life in 
1631, as apprentice to John Ogilby, a dancing 
master; held a commission in the Royalist army 
during the Civil War, after the Restoration be- 
came a favorite actor; played Teague in How- 
ard’s Commttiee and was the original Bayes in 
Buckingham’s Rehearsal (1671). His ^peri- 
ences as soldier he turned to good account in 
The Old Troop, a farce Consult his Dramatic 
Works ( Lond on, 1875), with memoir and notes 

LADAKH, Id-dilk^ A district in the east- 
central part of Kashmir (qv.), British India, 
formmg part of the upper valley of the Indus, 
between the Western Himalayas and the Kara- 
korum Range (Map: India, C 1) The area of 
Ladakh proper is about 8000 square miles, but 
the name is applied to a wider region Pop , 
(with Mansir), 1911, 186,666. The whole dis- 
trict is highly elevated, ranging from 9000 to 
14,000 feet, and is crossed by a number of lofty 
mountain spurs, with narrow valleys between 
them. The air is exceedingly dry, and the 
climate is severe, with enormous variations in 
temperature. Good crops of wheat, barley, mil- 
let, and buckwheat are raised The mineral 
products are sulphur, iron, borax, silver, and 
gold; woolen manufactures are important The 
transit trade is extensive, being carried mostly 
on mules and sheep. The capital is Ijeh La- 
dakh was originally a province of Tibet, after 
which it was for a time independent until 1839, 
in nhich year it was annexed to Kashmir. Con- 
sult Sir Francis Edward Younghusband, Kash- 
mir (Ixindon, 1911), and Arthur Neve, Thirty 
years in Kash mir (New York, 1913). 

LADAKBQt, Id-dilk^liA The natives of La- 
dakh. Tliey are reputed to be peaceful and in- 
dustrious. Some of their settlements are 14,000 
feet above sea level. Their dress is peculiar in 
several res]>ects, and their women paint their 
faces in Indian fashion. They speak an Aryan 
dialect closely related to Kashmiri, but are 
thought by some authorities to have a large 
strain of Mongolian blood. The Ladakhi are 
Buddhists, with an interesting folk religion bi*- 
hind the adopted one. The folk poetry of the 
Ladakhi is eirtensive. A brief collection of La- 
dakhi proverbs has been publishi^d by Rev H 
Kranke, a missionary at Leh, in the Journal of 
the Astatic Society of Bengal for 1900 Consult 
K. E. von Ujfalvy, Les Arifens au Notd et au 
Sud de VHindourKouch (Pans, 1896), and A. 
H. Francke, “A Language Map of West Tibet,” 
with notes, in Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal, 
vol. Ixxiii (N. 8., Calcutta, 1904) 

LA^AS (Lat., from Gk Ad5at). A swift 
runner of Laconia, of the fifth century BC., 
whose speed became so proverbial that he "is fre- 
quently mentioned by Ixith Greek and Roman 
writers. Consult Gardiner, Qrcek A thletio 
Sports and Festivals (London, 1910). 

LADD, George TEmcBinx (1842-1921 ). An 
American psychologist and philosopher, bom at 
PainesviUe, Ohio. He graduated from Western 
Reserve University in 1864 and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1869, occupicnl pasto- 
rates until 1879, was professor of philosophy at 
^wdoin College for two years, and from 1881 
until his retirement in 1905 held the chair of 
philosophy at Yale. Upon the invitatiem of the 
Imperial Educational Society and of the Univer* 
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nity of ToWo, he lectured in Japan in 1892 and 
1809; in 189^1900 he lectured m India and in 
1007 in Honolulu In the latter year also he 
was the guest and unofficial adviser of Prince 
Ito in Korea Numerous honors were conferred 
on him at home and abroad — ^he was decorated 
with the Order of the Rising Sun (third and sec- 
ond class), received honorary degrees from West- 
ern Reserve and Princeton, and was president 
of the American Psychological Association in 
1893 and a vice piesidcnt of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 1911 
His writings include, besides a translation of 
Lotze’s Ouiltncs of Philosophy (6 vols, 1887): 
Principles of Church Polity ( 1881 ) , Doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture (2 vols, 1884); Practical 
Philosophy (1885); Elements of Physiological 
Psychology (1887, new ed., with R. S. Wood- 
worth, 1911); What IS the Bible? (1888), /n- 
troduction to Philosophy (1890); Outlines of 
Physiological Psychology (1891); Psychology^ 
Desciiptive and Explanatory ( 1894) , Philosophy 
of Mind (1895), Philosophy of Knowledge 
(1897); Outlines of Descriptive Psythology 
(1898); Primer of Psychology (1898), Essays 
on the Higher Education (1899); A Theory of 
Reality (1899) , Philosophy of Conduct (19012) ; 
Philosophy of Religion (2 vols., 1905) ; In Korea 
with Marquis Ito { 1908 ) , Knoitlcdgc, Life, and 
Reality (1909), Rare Days in Japan (1910); 
TeachePs Practical Philosophy (1911), What 
Can I Know? (1914), What Ought I to Do? 
(1915) 

IiADD, William (1778-1841). An American 
philanthropist and peace advocate, born in Exe- 
ter, N. H. After graduating at Harvard ( 1797), 
he took to the sea and came to be known as a 
capable New England captain. A dislielicvcr in 
war for any purpose, he turned landsman at the 
outbreak of the War of 1812 and devoted both 
tongue and pen to preaching nonresistancc He 
was president of the American Peace Society, 
editor of its organ. The Friend of Peaee^ after- 
ward The Harbinger of Peace, and published sep- 
arate addresses to the peace iwicieties of Maine 
( 1824 ) , of Massachusetts ( 1825 ) , and An Essay 
on the Congress of Nations (1840) 

LADDER SHELL. See WE^TLETSAP 

LADEGAST, lU'dc-gftst, Friedrich (1818- 
1905). A German organ builder, bom at Hoch- 
hermsdorf, near Rochlitz, in Saxony. He served 
an apprenticeship iMth his elder brother and 
then established himself at Weissenfels in 1846. 
He first hecame known through the cathedral 
organ at Merseburg, w'hich he rebuilt in 1855. 
In conjunction with his son, Oskar ( 1856- ) , 

he built more than 150 organs, most of them of 
large size. 

LADENBTIBG, Ifi'dcn-burK, Albert (1842- 
1911). A German chemist, liorn at Mannheim 
and educated at Heidelberg, Berlin, Ghent, and 
Pans He carried out the synthesis of the alka- 
loid conine (sec Alkatxiids) and published a 
series of brilliant and justly celebiated papers 
on the constitution of benzene. He wrote several 
works on the history of chemistry, including 
Enfmcklungsgeschiehte der Chemie in den letz- 
ten hundert Jahren (2d ed., 1887) His popular 
writings include* Naturimssenschaftliche Vor- 
traqein gemeinverstandlicher DarsteUung {^9QS) , 

LADIES’ CATHOLIC BENEVOLENT AS- 
SOCIATION. A society of Roman Catholic 
women, established for the purpose of providing 
bemffits to be paid to the families of members 
after death. It was organized at Titusville, Pa., 


in April, 1890, and received a diarter in Eric 
Co , Pa. The central office of the association is 
at Union City, Pa., and the government is vested 
in a supreme council, which has jurisdiction 
throughout the United States. At the close of 
the fiscal year 1914 there were 1226 subordinate 
branches in existence, with a total membership 
of 147,025 The amount paid during the year 
to beneficiaries was $1,197,040, and the total 
benefits disbursed since organization amounted 
to $11,985,234. The charter is perpetual, and 
the association has no capital stock, claims being 
provided for on the assessment plan 

LADIES OF THE QUEEN’S HOUSE- 
HOLD. In Great Britain these comprise the 
mistress of the robes, the ladies of the bed- 
chamber, the bedchamber women, and tlie maids 
of honor The office of mistress of the robes is 
of considerable antiquity. It is her duty to reg- 
ulate the rotation and times of attendance of 
the rest of the ladies of the household, who are 
all subordinate to her She has the superintend- 
ence of all duties connected with the bedcham- 
ber and the custody of the robes On state occa- 
sions shc‘ must sec that the ceremony of robing 
the Queen is properly performed In public 
ceremonials she accompanies the Queen in the 
same carriage or walks immediately before her 
Ma]esty The ladies of the bedchamber and the 
bedchamber women are personal attendants, min- 
istering to the state of her Majesty The maids 
of honor, of whom there are nine, are immediate 
attendants on the royal person, and in rotation 
perform the duty of accompanying the Queen on 
all oiTasions 

LADIES’ TRESSES. See Colored Plate of 
Amj<:rican Orcuidb with article Orchid. 

LADING, Ifi-de'nd (from Lat. Latinus, Latin). 
1. A term of various ethnological applications, 
denoting the Roniansch dialect and the closely 
related dialects spoken in the Tirol and Friuli. 
2 The old Castilian language in Spain. 3. A 
Hispano-Portuguese dialect of Latin, spoken by 
Turkish and other Jews. 4 A name applied in 
the Central American States to the descendants 
of Latin-American fathers and Indian mothers. 
As in tlie mulattoes in the United States, their 
color is a blend of the two races, and the hair is 
wavy. 

LADISLAS, Ifid^s-lgs, or LADISLAUS 
(Hung. Ij6sz16, and for the kings of Poland and 
Bohemia Uldszld) The name of several kings 
of Hungary, of whom one ruled also over Po- 
land and two over Bohemia. — ^Ladist.as I the 
Saint (died 1095) was the son of Bfla I and, 
after acquiring fame by his victories over the 
Cumans. succeeded his brother Gejza as King of 
Hungary in 1077. He subdued the Croatians 
(1091) and established the Christian religion 
among them. He forced the Cumans likewise to 
embrace Christianity He died in the midst of 
preparations for a crusade to the Holy Land 
and was canonized by Pope Celestine III in 1198. 
— ^Ladislas IV, Bumamed The Cuman, suc- 
ceeded his father, Stephen V, in 1272 He at- 
tacked the Cumans and defeated them; but, re- 
enforced by hordes of the Nogai Tatars, they 
swept over Hungary in a wave of invasion 
(1285), and Ladislas was forced to make terms 
with them. He adopted some of their customs 
and put aw^ his wife to marry one of their 
princesses. He was assassinated by a Cuman in 
1290 — ^Ladislas (Uladislas), King of Hux^^ry 
(1440-44) and Poland (1434-44). See Laixts- 
LAS III, King of Poland.— Ladislas VI (V), 
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PoSTHUicns, King of Hungary and Bohemia 
He was the posthumous son of Albert n, the 
third Hapsburg King of Germany, by hllizabeth, 
the heiress of the Emperor Sigismund, and was 
bom in 1440. He was King of Bohemia from 
his birth and at the age of five was made King 
of Hungary. His guardian, the Emperor Fred- 
erick HI (of the house of Austria), would not 
allow him to repair to his realms until he had 
reached the age of about 13 years. The great 
general Jflnos Hunyady (^.v.) conducted the 
government of Himgaiy during the minority of 
Ladislas. while in ^hernia the government 
passed into the hands of George Podiebrad 
(qv ). Ladislas died in 1457, in his eighteenth 
year — ^Ladislas (Uladislas) VII (VI) was 
elected King of Hungary in 1490, 19 years after 
his accession to the throne of Bohemia. He died 
in 1516 and was succeeded by his son Louis II. 
His daughter Anna married Ferdinand I of 
Hapsburg. Consult: Szalay, Oeschichte Un- 
gams, vols. i-iii (Grr. trans., Budapest, 1 SOO- 
TS) ; Horvftth, Geachtchte Ungams, vol. i (Ger. 
trans, Budapest, 1876), Vdmbdry, Hungary 
(New York, 1894). 

LADISLAS, or LADTSLAXIS (c.1379-1414). 
King of Naples from 1386 to 1414, of the house 
of Anjou He was the son of Charles III (of 
Durazzo) and on his father’s death succeeded 
to the crown under the regency of his mother 
From the beginning he was forced to contend 
against a faction among the nobility, led by the 
powerful family of Sanseverini, who set up Louis 
II of Anpu as a rival candidate for the throne. 
In 1391 Louis invaded Naples, but after eight 
years of warfare was driven out ly Ladislas 
who from an early age had evinced remarkable 
military talents and a restless energy. He had 
succeeded, besides, in gaining the support of 
Pope Boniface IX and winning over the Angevin 
parly. Once freed from his rival, Ladislas 
turned upon the turbulent nobility and crushed 
them into nonresistance. He then gave his at- 
tention to foreign conquests, for which central 
Italy, rent by the great schism, offered a fair 
field. Playing both with the Pope and the 
people of Rome, he succeeded in inciting the 
populace against Innocent VII, who in 1405 was 
forced to flee from the city; but Ladislas’ at- 
tempt to gain possession of the city failed, and 
in 1406 he was forced to come to terms with 
the Pope. In 1408 he made himself master of 
Rome without meeting resistance, and forced 
Gregory XII to sell to him for 25,000 florins the 
States of the Church with Rome itself. In 1409 
a league was formed against him by Pope Alex- 
ander V, Florence, Siena, Bologna, and Louis 
of Anjou, and in the following year Ladislas 
was expelled from Rome. The war against the 
King of Naples was carried on vigorously by 
Pope John XXIII, whose forces, under the com- 
mand of Paolo Orsini, defeated Ladislas at Roc- 
casecca in May, 1411. The King, nevertheless, 
succeeded in detaching Florence from the al- 
liance and made his peace with the Pope. This 
was but to gain time. In June, 1413, he to<^ 
Rome and compelled John XXIII to flee. His 
plans for establishing a powerful Italian king- 
dom seemed well on the way towards realization 
when he was struck down by disease and died at 
Oastelnuovo, Ai^. 6, 1414. In 1403 he had 
been crown^ King of Hungary at Zara, a title 
which had soon to be laid down. Consult Man- 
dell Creighton, History of the Papacy, vol. i 
(London, 1882), and Gn^rovius, History of 


the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, voL vi 
(ib., 1898). 

LADISLAS, or VLADISLAV, vU-d!sT&f. 
The name of several kings of Poland — ^Ladis- 
LAS I, surnamed Lokietek (the short) (1260- 
1333), was the son of Duke Casimir of Cuiavia 
and in 1288 made himself King of Poland with 
the assistance of a party among the nobility 
He was compelled, however, to wage war against 
the Duke of Silesia and the King of Bohemia 
and was driven by the latter from the country 
After the death of the Boliemian King Venceslas 
in 1305, he succeeded in making himself master 
of Cracow and in 1312 completely crushed his 
enemies, thus reuniting the Polish territories 
under his rule In 1320 he was crowned King 
of Poland, with the sanction of the Pope The 
marriage of his son Casimir with Anna, daugh 
ter of Gcdimin, Prince of Lithuania, prepared 
the way for the union of th.it country with 
Poland. — Ladislas II (1348-1434) was the son 
of Olgerd, Prince of Lithuania, and succeeded 
his father in 1377, being known before his acqui- 
sition of the Polish throne as Jagcllo. In 1386 
he was converted to Christianity, adopted the 
name of Ladislas, and married Hedwig, heiress 
of Louis the Great, King of Hungary and Po- 
land, ascending the throne as Ladislas II He 
became the founder of a dynasty which ruled 
over Poland until 1572 (See Jaokua)ns.) His 
efforts were directed towards pieserving the 
union between Lithuania and Poland and ex- 
tending the pow'er of the latter count ly. He 
carried on long wars against the Teutonic 
knights and in 1410 gain^ a decisive victory 
over them at Tanncnlierg He founded the Uni- 
versity of Cracow in 1400 — ^Ladislas III (1424- 
44) was the son of Ladislas II and succeeded 
his father in 1434, assuming peisonal charge of 
the government in 1430 In the following year 
he was elected King of Hungary, but was com- 
pelled to make good his title by force of arms 
against Elizalieth, widow of the late monarch, 
Albert IT, who claimed the throne for her son, 
Ladislas Posthumus, bom after the father’s 
death In 1442 he married Elizabeth, who died 
three days after the wedding Under the great 
Hunyady ( q v ) the Hungarian armies were suc- 
cessful for a time in the struggle against the 
Turks, but at Vnma, on Nov 10, 1444, the Hun- 
garian army was overwiielmed and the King with 
the greater part of his nobility perished. — ^Lad- 
IST.AS IV (1595-1648) was the son of Sigismund 
III. In 1610 he was elected Czar by a part of 
the Russian nobility and took up his residence 
in Moscow; but his father’s ambition to bring 
Russia under the Polish crowm led to a national 
uprising, and Ladislas was expelled from Mos- 
cow in 1612. He succeeded his father in 1632 
and carried on w^ar with marked success against 
the Russians and the Turks. He sought to vin- 
dicate the royal power against the powerful 
nobility, but with little success. The last years 
of his reign were disturbed by a formidable up- 
rising of the Cossacks under Bogdan Chmiel- 
nicki (q V.). 

LA^LEiWOOD. A South African tree. See 
Hajrtogia. 

LADMIBAXrLT, l&d'm6’ry, Louis Ren6 
Paul de (1808-98). A French general. He was 
bom at Montmorillon in the Department of 
Rh6ne, entered the army in 1831, served in 
Africa, distinguished himself in the Italian war 
at Melegnano and Solferino (1859), and, aa 
commander of the Fourth Army Corps, was or- 
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aered to defend the lines between Metz and 
l^ionville, upon the outbreak of war with Prus- 
sia. He was with Bazaine in Metz and went a 
prisoner to Germany. On the outbreak of the 
Commune (see Commuve) Ladmirault was made 
commander of the troops ordered to take Paris. 
On May 22 he forced an entrance into the city 
by the Porte Saint-Ouen, the following day 
gained possession of the heights of Montmartre, 
and thence, with obstinate fighting on both 
sides, took possession of the city part by part. 
On July 1, 1871, he was made military gover- 
nor of Pans From 1876 to 1891 Ladmirault 
was a member of the Senate. 

LADOGA, lilMA-gh The largest lake of 
Europe, situated in the northwestern pait of 
Russia, its southwest corner being 40 miles east 
of St. Petersburg (Map: Russia, D 2). It is 
bounded by Finland and the governments of St. 
Petersburg and Olonetz. It is 129 miles from 
north to south, 81 miles from east to west, 585 
miles in circumference, and covers an area of 
somewhat over 7000 square miles. The south 
shore is a low, bowlder-strewn region of glacial 
origin, while the north shore is steep with gran- 
ite cliffs. The depth in the southern and central 
parts 18 less than 300 feet, while in the north 
it IS mostly over 400 feet and occasionally 
reaches about 800 feet Its water is cold, but 
abounds in fish It is fed by a number of 
streams, the chief of w'hich are the Svir, the 
outlet of Lake Onega, and the Volkhov from 
Lake Ilmen, and has for its outlet the Neva. 
Navigation on the lake is attended with con- 
siderable danger, owing to the numerous shal- 
lows, sand banks, and hidden rocks Its posi- 
tion at the northern terminal of the great water 
system which connects the Caspian Sea with 
the Gulf of Finland through the Volga, and the 
three feeders of the Ladoga, the Volkhov, the 
Sias, and the Svir, gives the lake great commer- 
cial importance, and, in order to make it avail- 
able for navigation, a numlier of canals have 
been constructed along its south and southeast 
shores. The chief of tliese are the Ladoga Canal, 
about 70 miles long (1718-31), connecting the 
Neva with the Volkhov; the new Ladoga Canal, 
running parallel to tlie former, and the Sias 
and the Svir canals, connecting the mouths of 
these two rivers with the I^adoga Canal These 
canals are navigated annually by thousands of 
vessels and rafts. The lake is also connected 
bv water with the White Sea and is ice-free on 
the average for 191 days in the year, from May 
to Getolier. The most interesting of its numer- 
ous islets are Valaam and Konevetz, both occu- 
pied by monasteries, the former lieing among 
the most popular places of pilgrimage in Russia. 
The chief towns on the lake are the famous for- 
tress of Schlttsselburg, at the entrance of the 
Neva and Novava Ladoga, at the mouth of the 
Volkhov. 

LADOGA STABAYA, hl'dft-gii stA-ra'yh. 
A town of Russia. See Rtaraya Ladoga 

LADBONE (lh-dr6n', pron Ift-dnVnh) 
ISLANDS, Mariana or Marianne Islands 
A group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, belong- 
ing, with the exception of Guam (qv), the 
southernmost and largest, to Germany (Map 
Australasia, G 1) They are situated between 
lat. 13® N. and 21® N. and between long 144® 
E. and 146® E, about 1500 miles east of the 
Philippines. They are disposed in a row from 
north to south; their number is about 16, of 
which eight, including Guam, are inhabited. 


their aggregate area is about 440 square miles. 
The largest islands, next to Guam, are Saipan, 
Tinian, and Rota, all in the southern part of 
the group, those in the north being only small 
volcanic islets, and all of them mountainous 
The climate is humid, but moderately warm and 
not unhealthful. The coconut and brcadfiuit 
trees are indigenous, but rico, sugar, maize, 
coffee, tobacco, and indigo arc cultivated The 
native fauna is very poor, including no mammals 
except a few rats and bats and hardly anv rep- 
tiles or insects All the domestic animals of 
Europe, however, have been imported and thrive 
there The aboriginal inhabitants consisted of 
Chamorros, a tribe of Micronesians. they de- 
creased rapidly after the Spanish occupation, 
and Tagalogs were imported from the Philip- 
pines, who mixed with and almost supplanted 
the earlier race. The source of the megalithic 
monuments, principally found on Tinian as par- 
allel rows of evenly spaced pillars with bowl- 
shaped capitals, is still in doubt; some authori- 
ties regard them as quite n»cent, but in general 
they appear to be the work of the prehistoric race 
in the Pacific who built so many structures. ( See 
Mfjgalithic Monuments.) In 1004 the popu- 
lation of the islands numbered 2646, exclusive 
of Guam, whose population was (1912) 12,517 
Hiey were discovert in 1521 by Magellan, who 
named them Ijadrones (Sp, robliers) on account 
of the thieving propensities of the inhabitants 
They were settled in 1667 by Spanish Jesuit 
missionaries, who called them the Mariana 
Islands. As a rt»8ult of the Rpanish-American 
War, the island of Guam was ceded to the United 
States in 1898, and the remaining islands, to- 
gether with the Carolines, were sold to Germany 
in 1899 for 25,000,000 pesetas ($4,875,000) 
During the Euiopean War which be^n in 1914 
Japan occupied the Ladrone Islands for strate- 
gical purposes ( See War in Europe ) The La- 
drones form a division of the German New 
Guinea Protectorate; the seat of administration 
is on the island of Saipan 

IjADYBIBD {lady, with reference to Our 
Lady, the Viigin Mary -p hxrd, perhaps a vari- 
ant of hug), or Ladtbug A beetle of the fam- 
ily Coccinellidflp. Ladybirds are pretty little 
b^tles, well known to every one, often of a bril- 
liant red or yellow color, with black, red, white, 
or yellow spots, the number and di<^tribution of 
which are characteristic of the different species 
The form is nearly hemispherical, the under- 
surface being very flat, the thorax and head 
small; the antennsc are short and terminate in 
a triangular club, the legs are short WTien 
handled, these insects emit from their ]oint8 a 
yellowish fluid having a disagri*eable smell They 
and their larvnp feed chiefly on scale insects and 
plant lice, in devouring which they are very use- 
ful to agriculturists and fruit growers They 
deposit their eggs under the leaves of plants on 
which the larvse are to find their food, and the 
larvm run about in pursuit of aphids. Lady- 
birds are sometimes to be seen in immense num- 
bers, which, from ignorance of their usefulness, 
have sometimes been regarded with a kind of 
superstitious dread. 

Ladvbirds are great benefactors to the Ameri- 
can fruit growers. An Australian ladybird ( Ve^ 
da/ta, or Noviua, cardinal ta) was introduced 
in 1886, to feed on the cottony cushion scale of 
the orange and lemon groves of California, and 
in less than a year it practically exterminated 
the pest. It has since been introduced with 
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•qiial BUcoeBs into South Africa, Portugal, Egypt, 
and Italy, where it has exterminated t^ same 
scale or a congeneric species. The two-spotted 
ladybird {Coocinella hipunctata), a black beetle 
with two red spots, which occurs all over the 
United States, is fldso of inestimable value in 
protecting v^tation from plant lice and scale 
and other insects. One genus of ladybirds {Ep%- 
laehna) is herbivorous and feeds on the leaves 
of the squash, pumpkin, melon, bean, and other 
plants Consult: T L. Casey, “Bevision of the 
American Coecinellidae,” in Journal of 'New York 
Entomological Society (New York, 1899) ; L. O. 
Howard, “Beneficial Work of Hyperaapia aig- 
nata,** in United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Division of Entomology, Bulletin (n. s., 
26, Washington, 1900) , C. L. Marlatt, “Prelim- 
inaiy Report on the Importation and Present 
Status of the Asiatic Ladybird,** in United 
States Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Entomology, Bulletin (x. s., 37, ib., 1002) ; id., 
“Predatory Insects which AJffect the Usefulness 
of Scale-Feeding Coccinellide,** in United States 
Department of Agriculture, Division of Entomol- 
ogy, Bulletin (K. s, 37, ib., 1902). Colored 
Plate of Ins ects. 

LADY BOXnmFXJIi. In Farquhar*s Beaux* 
Stratagem, an old gentlewoman with benevolent 
instincts, who devotes herself to the curing of 
maladies. The name is used, sometimes with the 
added idea of condescension, to denote a woman 
who dispenses relief or favors in a community. 

LADY CHAPEL. A chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary (Our Lady). It was generally an 
elongation of the choir eastward of the church, 
directly behind the high altar, or at the end of 
the aisles of the choir In a number of impor- 
tant cases, however, it was a detached building, 
though connected by a passage with the choir, 
as at Gloucester. In either case it was often 
the most richly decorated part of the church. 
Its use was most extensive in England, where 
nearly all the cathedrals and great abbey 
churches had lady chapels. Henry VIl*s chapel 
at Westminster was originally designed to be 
the lady chapel of that abbey. A very beautiful 
French example is the lady chapel of the church 
of St. Germer-de-Fly. That of the cathedral oi^ 
St. Patrick at New York is a notable American 
example. 

LADY CBAB. A local name of the large 
edible crab {Callinectes hastatus) of the Ameri- 
can Atlantic coast, due to the dim outline on its- 
back of a woman’s head and shoulders. Ao 
other crabs (notably Plationyohus ocellatus) are 
similarly marked, they have also received the 
same name. See C&ab. 

LADY DAY. In England, the feast of the 
Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. It occurs on 
the 25th of March and has by custom become 
one of the regular quarter days on which rent is 
generally miSle payable. 

LADY FEEH {Asplenium fUix-fcemina), A 
beautiful fern common in moist woods in Europe 
and North America, with bipinnate fronds some- 
tintpR 2 feet long. The whole plant has an ex- 
tremdy graceful appearance. It is said to pos- 
sess the same anthelmintic properties as the 
male f ern {A spidium fUw-mas) 

LADY7I8H. A s^pely and very beautiful 
itsh {Alhula vulpes), representing alone the 
family Albiilid», allied to &e tarpons and moon- 
^es and found in all tropical seas. It is lYg 
*to 3 feet long and is brilliancy silvery, faintly 
streaked, and beccnning olivaceons along the 


back. In Bermuda and the West Indies it is 
called bonefish or lianana fish and sold for food, 
although not very good. Gilbert says that the 
young pass through a metamorphosis analogous 
to that of conger eels. For a period they are 
elongate, band-Siaped, and have very small heads 
and loose, transparent tissues. A^rward they 
gradually become shorter and more compact. 
This fish is veiy common in the Gulf of 
California. 

LADY OF ENGLAND. A name given to 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I and mother of 
Henry II. 

LADY OF LYONS, The. A play by Bulwer- 
Lytton (1838). The play was originally called 
The Adventurer and was suggested by a story 
called The Bellows-Mender. 

LADY OF MEBCY, Obdeb of Oitb. A Span- 
ish ordci founded in 1223 by Pedro Nolasco, 
the tutor of James I of Ara^n. (In the 
order*s chronicles the date is given as 1218.) 
Sometimes called in the early days the Order 
of St. Eulalia. In 1235 Gregory IX approved 
the order, which was institute to redeem 
Christian captives from among the Moors, each 
knight at his inauguration vowing that, if neces- 
sary for their ransom, he would remain himself 
a captive in their stead. In 1318 dissensions 
arose in the order, and a part of the knights 
joined the Order of Montesa The order ex- 
tended to Italy, France, Ireland, and Africa, 
and, abandoning its original purpose, became a 
missionary order, especially in l^uth America 
A third order for women was founded in 1265 
and extended later to South America, Ireland, 
and South Africa Some of the sisters did 
c^xcellent services as nurses at Mafeking during 
the Boer War. Consult Heimbucher, Or den und 
Kungregationen, vol. ii (Paderborn, 1907). 

LADY OF MONTESA, mOn-til'sa, Obuer of 
OuB An Aragonese order founded by King 
James of Aragon, who had urged Pope Clem- 
ent V to allow him to employ all the estates 
which had belonged to the Templars within his 
territory for the benefit of this new knightly 
order intended to protect Christians against the 
Moors His request was acceded to by the 
following Pope, John XXII, in 1316, who granted 
him for this purpose all the estates of the 
Templars and of the Knights of St John situ- 
ated in Valencia. Out of these was foundt'd the 
new order, which King James named after the 
town and castle of Montesa, which he assigned 
as its headquarters. In 1399 the Order of St 
George of Alfama was united to Montesa. In 
1587 the crown became grand master. The 
order was abokshed in 1872, but rcinstituted in 
1874. Tbe order is now conferred merely as a 
mark of royal favor, though the provisions of 
its statutes are still nominally observed in new 
creations. The badge is a red cross, edged with 
gold; tbe costume, a long white woolen mantle, 
decorated with a cross on the left breast. Con- 
sult Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen, 
vol. ii (Paderborn, 1007). 

LADY OF SHALOTOY, The. The heroine of 
a poem of the same name by Tennyson (1832). 

LADY OF THE ABOOSTOOX, d-r^s^tyk, 
The. a tale by W D. Howells, originally pub- 
lished in the Atlant ic in 1878-79. 

LADY OF THE LAKE, The. A poem by 
Sir Walter Scott (1810). This is the most 
popular of Scott’s long narrative j^ms. It took 
its name from the heroine, Ellen Douglas, whose 
borne is on an island in Loch Katrine. 
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LADY OB THE TIOEBf The. A short 
story by F. H. Stockton (1884), which gained 
great popularity from the unsolved problem 
present^ at its close The title has become a 
common phrase denoting a dilemma. 

LADY’S FBIEND. The name given to an 
officer of the House of Commons who was 
charged with the duty of protecting the inter- 
ests of a wife a^inst whom a divorce bill was 
pending in Parliament, by seeing that no bill 
of divorce passed until provision by alimony 
had been made by the husband. The office 
became obsolete in 1857, on the transfer of the 
practice of granting divorces from Parliament 
to the courts of justice 

LADY’S-MANTLE (mantle of Our Lady; 
so called from the shape of the leaves), AU 
chemilla A genus of * herbaceous plants of the 
family Rosaces*. The common lady’s-mantle 
{AlchemUla vulgans) is abundant on banks and 
in European pastures. Its root leaves are large, 
plaited, many-lobcd, and serrated, its flowers, 
in corymbose terminal clusters, usually yellow- 
ish green Still more beautiful is the Alpine 
lady’s-mantle {Alchemtila afptna), which grows 
on mountains and has digitate Berrat(*d leavers, 
white and satiny beneath. A common European 
plant of very humble growth and unpretending 
appearance, fleld lady’s-mantlc, or parsley picrt 
{AlchetniUa arvensts), found in pastures and 
introduced into the ea^em United States, is an 
astringent and diuretic, said to be sometimes 
useful in cases of stone in the bladder by pro- 
ducing a large secretion of lithic acid It is, 
however, no t offici nal. 

LA^YSmTH. A town and capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name in the Province of 
Natal, South Africa, on the Klip River, 180 
miles west-northwest of Durban, at the junction 
of two railways entering the Transvaal and 
Orange River colonies (Map Africa, H 7). 
Pop, 1911, 5340 Prior to the Transvaal War 
of 1899-1002 it was chosen as a depot for mili- 
tary stores and supplies — a choice which has 
been condemned as a strategical error and which 
considerably prolonged the war In its defense 
9000 English troops under General White sus- 
tained a siege of 118 da>s from Nov 2, 1899, 
until relieved bjr General Buller on Feb 28, 1900. 
It has large railway shops, a good water supply, 
and electric light 

LADYSMITH. A city in the Nanaimo Di'^- 
trict, Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 
Canada, on Oyster harbor, east coast of Van- 
couver Island, and on the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway, 18 miles by rail southeast 
by south of Nanaimo (Map- British Columbia, 
D 5). Tlie Canadian Paciflc Railway ferries 
freight trains to Ladysmith from Vancouver, 
and the trains are transferred to the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway The industrial estab- 
lishments include a copper smelter, stove works, 
brewer>% boat-building works, shingle mill, and 
a8rated-water works. The Extension Coal 
Mines are located near Ladysmith Tlie city 
owns its electric-lighting plant and water works. 
Pop , 1911, 3295. 

LADY’B-SLIPPEB, or Moccasin Flower 
(so called from the shape of the labellum), 
Oyprtpedtum. A genus of plants of the family 
Orchidacee, of wide distribution throughout the 
temperate parts of the globe, except Africa and 
Australia. Cyprtpedtum tmtgne is a native of 
Nepal; Cypripedium dehile of Japan: Cypr%~ 
p9d%um caloeoUu of Europe, where it is the only 


species. In North America there are about 10 
species, of which Cypripedium htreutum, the 
snowy lady’s-slipper, a plant 2 feet hi£^, is 
the most conspicuous, and Cypripedium acaule, 
the stemlesB or pink lady’s-slipper, is the most 
common. The species of Cyprxp^xum are terrea- 
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trial plants, in distinction from the tropical 
epiphytes There are about 20 species or more, 
and numerous hybrids, some of which have 
flowers of great beauty They are of easy and 
extensive cultivation See Plate of Mono- 
coTYLiaiONS, and Colored Plate of Orchids, 
American 

LADY’B-SMOCK. See Cress. 

LAEXEN, Wken, A town of Belgium, a 
suburb of Brussels, with which it is connected 
by street railways (Map Belgium, C 4). It 
contains the royal palace, built in 1782, bought 
by Napoleon in 1806 for Josephine, and restored 
since the fire of 1890 He resided there for a 
time with Maria Louisa In 1812 he exchanged 
it for the Elys^e Bourbon Afterward it became 
the property of Belgium and served as the resi- 
dence of the royal family On a hill outside 
the town is the huge memorial pile to Leopold T, 
with a statue bv W Gelfs Pop., 1900, 30,438; 
1910, 35,024. 

LiBLAPS, l^ftps (Neo-Lat., from Lat. Lee- 
lapSy name of a do^, from Gk. XaZkwp, laUajM, 
hurricane). A fossil dinosaurian reptile oee 
Meo.ilosaitrus. 

LSLTDS, l$T[-fls. 1. Gaius, a Roman gm- 
eral and statesman, friend of l^ipio Africanus 
Major He served with success in Bicilv and 
Africa (205). In 203 he defeated Syphax (o.v.) 
In 202, serving under Scipio, in command ot the 
cavalry, he contributed largely to the defeat of 
Hannibal at Zama He was consul in 190 
He died after 170. 2 Gaiub, sumamed SAFEm 
(the wise) (186-115 B.O.), son of 1. In early life 
he studied philosophy with the Stoics Diogenes 
and Panietius, and afterward law, taking a hiffh 
rank among the orators of his time He was m 
intimate Mend and companion of Scipio Atrl- 
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eanuB the Younger and accompanied him in his 
expedition into Africa, displaying great valor 
at the siege of Carthage (140-146 B.C.). When 
pr»tor in Lusitania, he made a successful cam- 
paign against the powerful chieftain Viriathua 
(qv.). He was consul 140 bc At the begin- 
ning of his career he favored plans for raising 
the masses to become landed proprietors, but 
was repelled by the extravagance of the elder 
Gracchus. After his political career closed he 
spent his time in the country, partly in study 
and partly in rural occuj^tions. The equanim- 
ity of his temper is noticed by Horace in the 
words m%i\8 saptentui Lcelx {Sermonc8, li, 1, 72, 
the passage tt^stifies also to his intimacy with 
Scipio Africanus Minor). The titles of many 
of his orations are known, but the orations have 
been lost. Lwlius is best known as the principal 
speaker of Cicero’s Lwhua de AmtetUa and as 
one of tlie speakers of his De Senectute and his 
De Repuhltca. Consult the article “Lalius,” in 
LQbker, ReaUextkon des klaaaischen Altertums 
(8th ed, Leipzig, 1014). 

LAEMMEK, lem'mer, Hdoo (1835- ). 

A German divine, bom at Allenstein in East 
Prussia. From 1852 to 1856 he studied Protes- 
tant theology at tlie universities of KSnigsberg, 
Leipzig, and Berlin, but afterward bcc^e a 
convert to Catholicism He justified his conver- 
sion by a pamphlet, Mxeerxcordtas Domini 
( 1861 ) After 1864 he was professor of Catholic 
theology at Breslau. In 1882 he was made prel- 
ate prothonotary. and he lectured for many 
years on the history and law of the Church, 
coming professor at Breslau. His publications 
include Clementts Alexandrxnx de Logo Doctnna 
(1855) , Die vorirtdenitnisch-katholtsche Theo~ 
logte des Reformationszeitaltera, aus den Quef/en 
dargestellt (1858), a prize essay; Zur Kxrchen- 
geschxchte des 16. und 17 Jahrhunderis (1863) : 
instxtutxonen des katholxschen Kxrchenrcchts 
(2d ed,, 1892) , De Ccpsarts Baronxi Lxterarum 
Commerexo Dxairtba (1903). 

LAfiNNEG, li'en’nek', Ren£ Th^xipuile Hya- 
CINTHE (1781-1826) A distinguished French 

g iysician, bom at Quimper in Lower Brittany. 

e studied medicine in Nantes and in Paris, 
where he attended the practice of Corvisart In 
1816 he was appointed chief physician to the 
HOpital Necker, and it was there that he created 
a rational syst^ of diagnosis of diseases of the 
heart and of the lungs, hv adding the art of 
auscultation by means of the stethoscope (qv.) 
of his own invention to the method of percussion 
discovered bv Auenbrugger. In 1823 he was ap- 
pointed professor of m^icine in the College de 
France. In 1819 he published his TraxtS de 
V auscultation mediate (4th ed., 1836), which 
has probably done more to advance the art of 
diagnosis than any other single book Consult 
Saintignon, Laennec, sa vxe et son ceuvre (Paris, 
1904). 

LABBy l&r, Pdeteb van. See Laab, Pibteb 

VAN. 

LAEBTES, lfi-5rit6z. 1. The son of Acrisius, 
husband of Antidea and father of Odysseus, who 
hence bears the name Tjaertiadcs He par- 
ticipated in the Calydonian hunt and in the 
Argonautic expedition. 2. In Shakespeare’s 
HanUetf the son of Polonius and brother of 
Ophdia. He is himself wounded by the poisoned 
sword with which he kills Hamlet, and £es with 
his victim. 

LAFBA ICAJBS^AS (Lat., injured maj- 
ed^). A phrase transferred from the Homan to 


the common law and denoting any offense 
against the king’s person or dignity. The ex- 
pression crxmen Icpsa majestatts is used by 
Glanvil as the equivalent of treason, but the 
offense was not clearly defined until the enact- 
ment of the statute of 25 £dw. Ill, upon which 
the modem English law of treason is based. 
Speaking or publishing woids derogatory to the 
king or to the royal dignity is not a speci**! of- 
fense in English law, hut is covered by the or- 
dinary law of liliel and slander. The king has 
the same rights as the ordinary citizen to be 
protected against such offenses and no more In 
certain continental countries, however, as Ger- 
many, speech oi acts which show a lack of re- 
spect for the mler are punishable summarily as 
iksc-mafesU 

IiiBSTBYGONES, l5s^rlg^6-nez (Lat., from 
Gk. Aaurrpvy6p€s, Laxstrygones) . A race of can- 
nibalistic giants whom Odysseus is fabled to 
have met in the Farthest North in the course of 
his wanderings (Odyssey, x, 80 ff ) Odysseus 
escaped with but one ship ; with rocks the 
giants sank the others. Their King, called La- 
mus, has In^n regarded as the masculine correla- 
tive to Lamia (q.v.) According to the later 
Greek tradition, the seat of the Liestrygones 
was at Leontim in Sicily, but the Homans sup- 
posed them to have li\ed at Formiie in Latium 
(eg, Horace, Carmma, in, 16, 34). Consult 
Woermann, Die Odyssee-Landshafien von Es- 
quxlxn (Munich, 1876), and Harrison, Myths of 
the Odyssey (London, 1882) 

LiETABE (l^-tA^r^) MEDAL. A gold 
medal presented each year by the Universitv of 
Notre Dame, Indiana, to some Homan Catholic 
layman in recognition of distinguished services 
rendered by him to the cause of religion or 
education It is given on Mid-Lent or l^tare 
Sunday, wheni'e the name, and is an adaptation 
of the papal custom of conferring the golden 
rose (q V ). 

IiA FABQE, la’ftlrzh^ Ciirtstopiieb Grant 
(1862- ). An American architect, son of 

John La Farge, born at Newport, HI He 
studied at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1880-81) and in 1882 in the office of H. 
H. Richardson (q.v). With George L Heins 
(qv ) he began practice in Minneapolis in 1883, 
and from 1886 to 1910, thret* years after Mr. 
Heins’s death, the firm had New York as its 
headquarters. The designs of Heins and l^a 
Farge for the new Protestant Episcopal cathe- 
dral of Rt. John the Divine were accepted, but 
after the choir had been built general super- 
vision was intmsted to Cram and Ferguson ( See 
St. John the Divine, Cathedral of ) La 
Farge collaborated also on the church of the 
Bles^ Sacrament, Providence, R I.; St. Mat- 
thew’s, Washington , St. Paul’s, Rochester, N Y. , 
the Houghton Memorial Chapel, Wellesley, 
Mass ; the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Seattle, 
Or^.; the Packard Memorial Library, Salt 
Lake City; New York subway stations; build- 
ings in the New York Zodiacal Park, and 
mausoleums. In 1910 the firm of La Farge and 
Morris was formed. La Farge becoming in the 
same year an Associate National Academician 
He was also a president of the Architectural 
T..eague, New York, and became a fellow and 
director of the American Institute of Architects. 

LA FABGE, John (1835-1910). One of the 
foremost American mural painters and decora- 
tive designers. He was bom in New York, March 
31, 1886, the son of a French oflffeer who came 
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to America in 1806. He studied drawing with 
his grandfather Binsse, a miniature painter, and, 
after receiving a liberal education, went abroad 
in 1866. With no intention of becoming a 
painter, he entered the studio of Couture in 
Paris, and upon his return to America went into 
a lawyer’s office in New York. At this time he 
met William M. Hunt, who helped him to appre> 
ciate color as well as to overcome many technical 
difficulties. In 1860 he married Margaret Perry, 
a great-granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin 
In 1876 he ivas enga^T^ for the whole mural 
decoration of Trinity Church, Boston, which w'as 
completed in 1877. In 1878 he commenced works 
in glass painting and window designing, and, 
with the assistance of Saint-Gaudens, built the 
King sepulchral monument at Newport, R I. 
In 1886 he went to Japan and the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, where he made many water-color 
sketches of native life and scenes He painW 
in 1887 a large altarpiece, “The Ascension,” in 
the church of that name in New York — one of 
his finest works. He was elected to the National 
Academy in 1809, was president of the Society 
of American Artists and of the Society of Mural 
Paintc'rs, was created an Officer of the Legion of 
Honor in 1901 and became one of the seven first 
members of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. He contributed extensively to the 
magazines. His most important published works 
include Considerations on Painting (1896); 
Great Masters (1903) , The Iligher Life tn Art 
(1910); Romtniscenfcs of the South Seas 
(1912) He died Nov. 14, 1910 

La Farge is one of the most influential and 
important figures in the development of Ameri- 
can painting He was one of the earliest rep- 
resentatives of French influence and a real 
pioneer m mural painting His versatility was 
great. In his rcdigious subjects he w^as the only 
American who workc^d in the real spiiit of the 
old masters, but he also painted portraits, land- 
scapes, and flow'ers, he worked in oil, in water 
color, on wood, and on glass He has an in- 
dividual style, and his technique is careful, 
though broad in brushwork IIis color is varied, 
sometimes expressed with a charm that suggests 
all the opalescent qualities of a pearl, then 
again it is strong, with sharp and striking con- 
trasts. His drawing is not always good. His 
greatest contribution to art, besides tlie mural 
paintings, is his successful experiments in the 
manufacture and designing of stained glasses. 
They were epoch making in American art — ^the 
first work of the kind produced in the United 
States — and were distinguished by peculiar 
opalescent qualities. 

Among the best of his canvases, besides those 
already mentioned, are: “Christ and Nicodemus,” 
Trinity Church, ^ston; “The Three Kings,” 
Boston Art Museum ; “The Muse of Painting” and 
a Samoan landscape, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York; “The Arrival of the Magi,” Church 
of the Incarnation, New York. Among his great 
mural decorations arc those of the Brick Church, 
New York; Congregational Church, Newport, 
R. I.; the Church of the Paulist Fathers, New 
York; and, perhaps most important of all, the 
decorations of the lunettes of the Supreme 
Court room of the Minnesota State Capitol at 
St. Paul. His works in glass include “Ihe In- 
fant Sunuel,” Judson Memorial Church, New 
York; “The Old Philosopher,” Crane Memorial 
Library, Quincy, Mass.; a circular mosaic wdn- 
^w in the Second Presbyterian Church, Chi- 


cago , Watson memorial window. Trinity Church, 
Buffalo; “Battle Window,” Memorial Hall, Har- 
vard University; “Paul Preaching at Athens,” 
in the choir of Columbia University Chapel ; and 
the “Peacock Window,” in the Worcester 
(Mass ) Museum. Consult: C. H Caffin, Ameri- 
can Masters of Painting (New York, 1892) ; 
Waern, John La Farge Artist and Writer 
(London, 1896) ; Samuel Isham, History of 
American Painting (New York, 1905) ; E. L 
Cary, International Studio, vol. ^xxxviii (ib, 
1009) ; Royal Cortissoz, John La Farge A 
Memoir and a Study (ib., 1911). 

LAFABOE, Mabie Chapelle (1816-52). A 
French w’oman who was a victim of circumstan- 
tial evidence. Her conviction as a poisoner 
(1830) was a public scandal for the virulence 
of the prosecution, the contradiction of expert 
testimony, the prejudice of the judge, and the 
failure of the police to arrest a proved knave, 
who alone could have profited by the death La- 
farge was sentenced to impri<3onment for life. 
In prison she wrote Mdmotres (1841). She 
W’rote also H cures de prison and Une femme 
perdue, a drama, both in a spirit of melancholy 
resignation. She was pardoncHl in 1852, but 
soon died o f the effects of her imprisonment 

LAFABOTTE, la'filig', Paul (1842-1911). A 
French Socialist, bom at Santiago, Cuba He 
studif'd medicine in Pans and in I^ndon, where 
he met Karl Marx (qv ), whose daughter he 
married He was a member of the International 
Workingmen’s Association (qv), participated 
in the Pans ('‘ommune of 1871, and fled to Spain 
and Portugal. After the amnesty of 1880 he re- 
turned to Franee, where with diilos Guesde 
(qv) he organized Marxian Swialisra 
journalistic agitation and revolutionary propa- 
ganda brought him into conflict wdtli the au- 
thorities, and he w^as imprisoned in 1883 and 
1891. On the latter occasion he was elected 
deputy to the Assembly for Lille while still ui 
prison, but failed of reelection in 1893 He op- 
posed the Jaur^ faction who approved of the 
entrance of Socialists into the Waldeck-Rous- 
Bcau cabinet of 1899 Lafaigue believed that old 
age and failing physical forces wore sufficient 
justification for taking one’s own life, and on 
Nov. 25, 1911, after careful preparations he, 
together with his wife, committed suicide He 
is author of Le mat^nahsme 4conomiquG de Karl 
Marx (1884) ; Cours d'^nomie soctale (1884) 
Le droit d la paresse ( 1887 ) , The Evolution of 
Pfoperty from Savagery to Civilization (1891; 
new cd., 1905) ; Le sooialisme utopiquc (1892) , 
Le communisme et revolution 4conomique 
(1892); Le soctalisme et la oonquAte des pou- 
voirn publics (1899); Les trusts amArieams 
(1903) ; Le dAterminisme 4oonomigue de Karl 
Marx (1909). 

LA FABIKA, Id ffi-rS^nd, Giuseppe (1815- 
63). An Italian statesman and historical writer, 
bom at Messina, July 20, 1815. He displayed 
great precocity in his youth and received the 
degree of doctor of laws from the University of 
Catania at the age of 19. Trained for the law, 
he gave much of his time to literature and b^ 
came active in the secret revolutionary move- 
ment. In 1837 he was implicated in revolution- 
ary disturbances in his native city and fled from 
Sicily. In 1838 he returned, b^n practice as 
A lawyer, and started several political journals, 
which were all successively suppressed. In 1841 
he removed to Florence, where he published 
several historical works. In 1848 La Farina 
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took a prominent part in the movement in Tus- 
canv, where he edited the first democratic and 
ant^pal journal, the Alba, He then returned 
to Sicuy and was dected a member of Parlia- 
meni^ and on the deposition of the Bourbons was 
dispatdied by the pjovisional sovemment on a 
mission to Rome, iHorence, and Turin. On his 
return to Palermo he discharged the duties of 
Minister of Public Instruction, of Public Works, 
and of the Interior. After the suppression of 
the Sicilian revolution in 1849, La Farina lived 
in France and Turin and returned only when 
Oaribaldi’s famous expedition liberated Sicily 
from the Bourbon rule (1860). In the interven- 
ing time he advocated union under the house of 
Savoy, even before Gavour, and was the secretary 
of the National Italian Society, of which Palla- 
vicino was president and Garibaldi vice presi- 
dent. When the War of 1869 gave the propa- 
ganda of the society over to the Sardinian gov- 
ernment, La Farina was employed by Gavour as 
a royal commissioner in the provinces After 
the Peace of Villafranca he reorganized the 
National Society, at first with Garibaldi as 
president, and then with himself in the chief 
place. Like Garibaldi and Manin, he was a 
Republican by conviction, but he regarded the 
unity of Italy as more important than the par- 
ticular form of government. In 1860 he was 
sent to Palermo by Gavour as the representative 
of Victor Emmanuel. Tliere he antagonized 
Grispi and the Republicans. From 1861 till his 
deatii he represent^ Messina in the Italian Par- 
liament. He died in Turin, Sept 5, 1863. Of 
hiB works the most important is fltorta cf Itaha 
d<a 1815 al 1850 (1851-52, 2d ed, 1860). 
Others deserving mention are* 8tudt ml aecolo 
ilJI { 1841 ) ; Storta d’ Halta, della diacesa det 
Langobardt, narrata al popolo (1841 et seq ) ; 
8tor%a della nvoluzwne sicdxana nel 1848 e 4^ 
(1851) He also wrote dramas and talcs His 
Epxatolario (1869) and 8or%tU poltitct (1870) 
were edited and published at Milan by Ansonio 
Franchi 

LAFAYETTE, ld-fft-y6t^ A town and the 
county seat of Ghambers Go, Ala., 47 miles 
northwest of Golumbus, Ga. on the Central of 
Georgia Railroad (Map: Alabama, D 3). Lafa- 
yette College (qv.) was opened here in 1885. 
The town is of importance as a distributing 
centre and has a considerable trade in cotton. 
The town owns the water works and electric- 
light and ice plants Pop., 1900, 1629; 1910,' 
1632. 

LAFAYETTE. A city and the county seat 
of Tippecanoe Co., Ind., 74 miles by rail north- 
west of Indianapolis, on the Wabash River, and 
on the Cleveland, Gincmnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, the Lake Erie and Western, the GMcago, 
Indianapolis, and Louisville, and the Wabash 
railroads (Map: Indiana D 4). It is the seat 
of Purdue University (qv) and has a public 
library, a fine high school, courthouse, city hall, 
St. Elizabeth and Home hospitals, St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum, Wabash Valley Satiitarium, 
Indiana State Soldiers’ Home for both veterans 
and their wives, several monuments, the beauti- 
ful Columbian Park, and several handsome 
church edifices. There are foundries and ma- 
chine shops, breweries, soap factories, lumber 
mills, carriage works, flour mills, large steering 
geoTf autam<%ile truck, electric meter and trans- 
former, automobile accessory, and cardboard 
factories, an agricultural implement plant, iron 
and wire worl^ and many other industrial es- 


tablishments. The government is administered 
by a mayor, elected every four years, and a uni- 
cameral council, which elects the school trustees. 
The city clerk and treasurer are chosen by popu- 
lar election, and the boards of health and of 
public works and the comptroller are appointed 
oy the mayor The water works are owned by 
the municipality. Pop. 1900, 18,116, 1910, 20,- 
081; 1914, 20,896; 1920, 22,486. Lafavette is 
a few miles northeast of the site of the old 
French fort. Post Oniatanon, built in 1720, the 
first military post established in the Wabash 
valley or probably in Indiana It was surren- 
dered to ihe English m 1760 and in the same 
year (June 1) was captured by the Indians. 
Seven miles north of Lafayette General Harrison 
defeated the Indians on Nov 7, 1811, in the 
famous battle of Tippecanoe (qv ). First per- 
manently settled in 1820, Lafayette was laid out 
in 1826 and was meorporated in 1854 

LAFAYETTE. A fish. 1. The harvest fish 
(qv). 2. The spot (qv.). This name was 

applied to this fish m the neighborhood of New 
York, because it first became well known about 
the time of the visit (1824) of the Marquis do 
Lafayette, but has long disappeared from popu- 
lar U£^. 

LAFAYETTE, or LA PAYETTE, Mauik 
Jean Paul Yves Roch Gilbebt du Motier, 
Mabquis de (1757-1834) A French general 
and statesman, and one of Washington’s most 
faithful officers during the American Revolution. 
He was descended from an ancient family of 
Auvergne and was bom Sept. 6, 1757, in the 
castle of Chavagnac in the Department of Haute- 
Loire. His father was killed at Minden in 1759, 
and in 1770 his mother also died, leaving him 
in possession of large family estates. In 1774 
Lafayette married and in the same year entered 
the army. At the first news of the Amenean 
Revolution Lafayette was seized with enthu- 
siasm for the cause of the colonists Evading 
the vigilance of the government officials, he 
fitted out a ship, and, sailing from Passages in 
Spain, landed on April 24, 1777, at Georgetown, 
S. C., with 11 companions, among them Baron 
de Kalb. His arrival in America did much to 
give new hope to the supporters of the Revolu- 
tionary cause, whom the ill success of the pre- 
ceding campaign had greatly discouraged Gn 
July 31, 1777, Gongress bestowed on him the 
rank of major general, and he was soon after 
attached to the staff of General Washington, 
who speedily came to regard the young volunteer 
with the deepest affection and esteem. In the 
battle of Brandywine (Sept. 11, 1777) he was 
wounded while rallying the American troops. 
In December he was appointed to the command 
of an army destined for the invasion of Canada ; 
but the expedition was abandoned for lack of 
resources, and Lafayette rejoined General Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge in April, 1778. On tiie 
night of May 19 he was surprised 1^ General 
Grant with a force of 5000 men, more than twice 
his own, at Barren Hill, some 12 miles from 
Valley Forge^ but effected his retreat with the 
utmost skill. He fought brilliantly under Lee 
at Monmouth (June 28) and in August com- 
manded with Sullivan and Greene the land ex- 
pedition dispatched to cooperate with the French 
fleet in an attack on Newport. On the breaking 
out of war between France and England, Lafa- 
yette sailed for his native countiy (January, 
1779), and it was largely through his exertions 
that the King dispatched a land force as well as 
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a fleet to the aid of the Americans. In May 
Lafayette was back in service and was stationed 
with a corps of observation on the Hudson. He 
was a member of the court-martial that con- 
demned Major Andr6 to death. In February, 
1781, he was sent with 1200 New England troops 
to operate against Benedict Arnold in Virginia, 
and later, when the British strength in Virginia 
was increased by the arrival of Cornwallis at 
Petersburg with 6000 troops (May 20), Wash- 
ington sliowed his confidence in Lafayette by 
continuing him in the command. On May 24 
Cornwallis set out from Petersburg in pursuit 
of Lafayette, who was stationed near Richmond 
“The boy cannot escape me,” said Cornwallis 
The “boy” retreated rapidly to the Rappahan- 
nock. effected a junction with 1000 Pennsyl- 
vanians under Wayne, and, reenforced by the 
militia from the mountains, offered Cornwallis 
battle near Albemarle. Cumw'allis retreated to 
Richmond, and then to Williamsliurg, with La- 
fayette at the head of 4000 men in pursuit On 
July 6, he came in touch with the British at 
Green Springs, but the action was indecisive, 
and Cornwallis continiu^d his retreat — to York- 
town. On the day after Cornwallis’ sui render 
Lafayette was publicly thanked by Washington 
In December, 1781, he sailed from Boston for 
home. On a visit to North America in 1784, 
after the conclusion of peace, he was received 
with tremendous enthusiasm. 

After his return to France he devoted himself 
to improving the position of the French Prot- 
estants His liberal views as displayed in the 
National Assembly in 1789 displeased the court, 
and he lost his rank as field marshal lie took 
an active part in tJie proceedings of the Assem- 
bly, of which he was vice president for some 
time On the day after the storming of the 
Bastille he \ias made commander in chief of the 
National Guard in Paris He perfected the 01 - 
ganization of tiie National Guard throughout 
France and brought about the adoption of the 
tricolor, and on Oct 5 and G, 1789, when the 
King and the royal family nere escorted back 
to Pans by the people, Lafayette accompanied 
them for their protection. 

His popularity increased when he refused the 
command of the Garde Nationalc in 1790, and 
it seemed for some time as if Lafayette held the 
destinies of France in his hand With Bailly he 
founded, in 1790, the Club of the Feuillants 
(qv ), representing the conservative element in 
the Constituent Assembly, whose efforts were 
directed towards the establishment of a con- 
stitutional monarchy Ujion the flight of the 
King in June, 1791, he gave orders for his ar- 
rest; but his popularity vanished shortly after- 
\rard, w hen ho ordered the soldiers to shoot upon 
the people on the Champ de Mars He took 
part, however, in the proclamation of the con- 
stitution in the autumn of 1791, but tendered 
his resignation as commander of the National 
Guard soon after. In November, 1791. he was 
defeated for the office of mayor of Pans by 
Pdtion, his failure being due to the opposition 
of the extreme Republicans and to the treachery 
of the court. He joined with the party of the 
Gironde in demanding war arainst Austria and 
Prussia and on the outbreak of war received 
the command of the army of Ardennes, with 
which he won the first victories of Philippeville, 
Maubcuge, and Florennes Nevertheless the 
attacks of the Jacobins rendered his position 
precarious. The storming of the Tuileries by the 
VoL. XIII.-30 


people in June, 1702, disappointed him deeply, 
and be left the army to return to Pans to 
protest against the excesses of the populace, but 
found his influence gone and bis life in danger. 
He was accused of treason and acquitted, but 
soon after commissioners were dispatched to 
seize him at the head of the army with which 
he intended to free the King and redstablish the 
constitution He fled to Flanders and on Aug. 
19, 1792, was taken prisoner by the Austrians, 
w'ho confined him in the citadd of Olmutz and 
subjected him to the most cruel treatment lie 
remained in captivity till Bonaparte obtained 
his liberation in 1797. He returned to France 
in 1799, but took no part in public affairs dur- 
ing the ascendancy of Napoleon, being opposed 
both to the Consulate and to the Empire. He 
sat in the French Second Chamber in 1815 dur- 
ing the Hundred Days and in the Chamber of 
Deputies from 1818 to 1824, as one of the Ex- 
treme Left. From 1825 to 1830 he w^as a leader 
of the opposition In 1830 be took an active 
part in the revolution of July and figured again 
as commander of the National Guard His last 
bficech in the Chamber was made in 1834 shortly 
before his death, on behalf of the Polish political 
refugees Jhs visit to the United States in 
1824-25, on invitation of Congress, was a mem- 
orable event Congrc*ss voted him a grant of 
$200,000 and a township of land He died m 
Paris May 20, 1834 Lafavette’s son, George 
Washington J^favette (1779-1849), and his 
grandsons and their descendants figured in 
French Republican politics of the nineteenth 
century. At the one hundredth anniversary of 
the battle of Yorktown and the surrender of the 
Britisli army, celebrated in 1881, a representa- 
tive of the I^fayette family was present as a 
national guest Monuments have been erected 
to him in various cities of America and France 
Bibllog^phy. M^moires, correspondance et 
manuarnts du g6n6ral Ijcfauette (8 vols , 
Paris, 1837-40) , B6dolli6re, Vie politique du 
marquis de Lafayette (ib, 1833); B Sarrans, 
La Fayette et la Revolution de ISSO (ib, 1834) ; 
Cloquet, Houvenxra de la vie privie du general 
Lafayette (ib., 1836) , Tuckerroan, Life of La- 
fayettc (New York, 1889), Doniel, Partidpa- 
tion dc la France d vetahlxssement des Etata- 
Unxs (Paris, 1889) , A. Bardoux, La jeuneaae 
de La Fayette (ib., 1892); id.. Lea demibrea 
anneca dc La Fayette (ib, 1893); Tower, The 
Marquxa de La Fayette in the American Revolu- 
tion (2 vols, Philadelphia, 1895); E. Charava- 
rav, Le general La Fayette (Paris, 1895) ; M 
Budingcr, La Fayettc in Oeatetreich (Vimina, 
1898) ; Whitman, Lafayette in Brooklyn (New 
York, 1905) , M. M. Crawford, Madame de La- 
fayette and her Family (ib, 1907) 

LA FAYETTE, Mabie Madeleine Pioche 
DE LA Vergne, Countess de (1634-93). A 
French novelist She was the daughter of 
Aymar de la Vergne, (Jovernor of Havre, and 
was a friend of 1 a Rochefoucauld (q.v.). Her 
marriage with the Count de la Fayette was one 
of “convenience” soon ended by his death. This 
luckless wedlock afforded the experience neces- 
sary for a similar situation in her most famous 
novel. La princeaae de CRvea Her literary salon 
was the most aristocratic in Paris Only 
Madame de Maintonon's instinct served her 
truly in suspecting the duplicity of Madame de 
la Fayette’s nature, as appears in Perrero’a 
Lettcre inedite dt Madame de Lafayette (1880). 
The letters seem to prove that the CounteM 
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played an important pcditieal rAle at the court 
of Louis XIV. Al> the published works of 
Madame de la Fayette show a supersensitiye 
delicacy in matters of honor. They consist of 
a short story, JfUo. de Montpenner (1660), a 
novel, Zayde (1670), La prinoease dc Clbvea 
(1677 or 1678), two volumes of Mdmoxres^ and 
a second short story, posthumously published, 
ha oomteaae de Tende. She had been on intimate 
terms with Henrictte d’Angleterre, Duchess of 
Orleans, and wrote a Htaiotre de Madame Henri- 
ette ^Angleterre, which appeared posthumously 
(1720). Her novels appeared under the name 
of her fnend Segrais, who never claimed them. 
La prinoeaae de Clbvea tells of a struggle be- 
tween duty and passion in an aristocratic wife, 
who esteemed but did not love her husband. The 
early part of the novel is dull and clumsy, but 
the climav has an intensi^ and power till then 
unapproached in French fiction This was the 
first attempt, and for a long time the best, to 
transplant psychic conflict from the drama to 
the novel. It did not, however, as is often as- 
serted, open a new era, for it had no followers. 
The psychologic novel of later tune had a wholly 
independent origin. Her work was rather a cul- 
mination, a blending of the realistic and idealis- 
tic efforts of the first three-quarters of the 
century. Madame de la Fayette’s Worka are in 
five volumes (1882). The best edition of La 
prinoeaae de Clhvea (Paris, 1881) has a critical 
study by Lescure. There is an j^crican edition 
(Boston, 1808) containing some critical mate- 
rial Ihc Mimoirea are best edited by Asse 
(Paris, 1890). Consult: Korting, Qeachtchie 
dea franzdatachen Romana tm XVll, Jahrhundert 
(Oppeln, 1891); Haussonville, Madame de la 
Fayette (Pans, 1891); Lilian Rea, Lxfe and 
Ttmea of Mane Madeleme, Counteaa of Lafayette 
(New York, 1909). 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. An institution 
of higher learning at Easton, Pa., chartered in 
1826 Owing to the failure of the Legislature 
to make any appi^riation, the college was not 
open^ till 1832 The original plan contemplated 
the training of teachers, and courses were for a 
time maintained m this department, but were 
discontinued for lack of students. In 1850, after 
a period of depression, the college passed under 
the control of the Presbyterian Synod of Phila- 
delphia. Its work was earned on with many 
difficulties until the period of the Civil War, 
since which the college has had a notable growth. * 
Its work IS divided into a classical and a scien- 
tific department, the latter embracing a general 
scientific course, a Latin scientific course, and 
courses in civil, mining, and electrical engineer- 
ing and chemistry. The scientific department 
was organized in 1866 with an endowment by 
Ario Pardee, of Hazeltou. There are also courses 
for graduate students. The d^prees conferred 
are bachelor of arts, philosophy, and science; 
civil, mining, mechanical, and electrical enn- 
neer; master of arts and master of sciences The 
coUege retains courses in biblical instruction as 
part of the r^pilar curriculum. In 1914 the 
number of instructors was 50, and the student 
enrollment 680. The libraries contained 30,000 
volumes. The student publication is The La- 
fayette. The coU^ grounds of about 60 acres 
are situated on the summit of a hill overlooking 
Ihe city. There are 30 buildings, including 
modem dormitories, a gj^mnasium, a memorial 
library, the Gayley Laboratory of Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, erected in 1902, and Pardee 


Hall, containing the engineering departments, 
museums, and the rooms of the college literary 
societies. In 1915 John H. Mc(>acken was 
chosen president of the college. 

LAFENESTBB, l&'fe-n^tr’, Geobges Edouabd 
(1837- ). A French po^ and art critic, 

bom at Orleans. In 1864 he became connected 
with the administration of the Beaux-Arts, in 
which be was later appointed inspector. He was 
commissary to different universal exhibitions, 
was appointed curator of the department of 
paintings and drawings in the Louvre (1888), 
professor in its school, and also in the College 
de France. He was elected a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1892 His writings 
include; Eapdrancea (1863) and Idyllea et chan- 
aona (1874), poems, L*Art vivant (1881), Lea 
mattrea aitotena (1882), La petnture ttaltenne 
juaqu^au XVJe atdcle (1886) , TtUen, aa v%e et 
son ceuvre (1886; new ed., 1910), which was 
crowned by both the French Academy and the 
Academy of Fine Arts; Le Itvre 6? or du aalon 
de peinture et aculpture; La petnture en Europe 
(5 vols, 1893-97), with Eugene Richtenberger ; 
Peinture A Veapoaiiion untveracUe de Ports 
(1894) , La traditions dans la peinture fran- 
cetae (1805), Jean dc la Fontaine (1895. 3d 
cd, 1010), Artiatea et amateurs (1902); Lea 
images fuy antes (1904), verse. Lea peintrea de 
Bathtson (1907); Moline (1909), Baint Fran- 
cois d^Aaatae et Savonarole, inapirateura de Part 
italien (1911; 2d ed , 1912). 

LA FiLRE, 1& ffir. A fortified city in France 
in the Department of the Aisne, on the Oise 
River, 40 miles northwest of Rheims. It is a 
fortress of the second class and has a church, 
built in the fifteenth century, an artillery school, 
arsenal, college, theatre, museum, and machine 
shops. Pop, 1901, 4052; 1911, 5095 La F5re 
was captured by the Germans in 1814 and was 
bombarded by them in 1815. In 1870 it was 
again bombarded and occupied by the German 
army. For the third time within the century 
La F^re was taken by the Germans, when they 
occupied it during the European War which 
broke out in 1914. See Wab in Eubope. 

LA FEKBT&BE-PEBCY, 14 fer'yftr'-per'H^, 
Hectob, Count de (1811-96) A French writer 
and antiquary, bom at Lyons. He began 
publication with Le journal de la comiesae de 
Sanzay (1855), and two years afterward his 
Hustoire du canton d'Athia (Ornc) appeared, 
followed by Marguerite dPAngouUme and Une 
fabnque de faience A Lyon sous Henri II in 
1862. He was a member of the General Council 
of the Department of Orne and also of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in Normandy, and he was 
sent on special missions to Russia and England 
to search for historical documents lost to France 
during the Revolution. At St. Petersburg he 
collect the letters of Catharine de’ M^ici, 
which were published in 1880-95, and he gave 
an account of his own experiences in Deua an- 
ndea de mtaaum A Saint PSterabourg (1867). 
From papers in the record office of the British 
Museum he compiled Le aeizthne at^ole et lea 
Valoia (1878), and his contributions to the 
Retme dea Deua Mondea, the Houvelle Revue, 
and other periodicals were collected under the 
titles Trots amoureuaea au XVUme ai^ole 
(1885), La jeuneaae de Henri III (1888), Henri 
IV, le rot, Vamoureux (1890), and Lea deux 
coura de France et d^Angleterre (1893). 

LAFEBTfi, lft'fAr'U^ VicioB. The pen name 
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of Gsar Alexander II’b favorite^ Ekaterina 
Ifikh&ilovna Dolgorukova (qv.). 

IiATPAN, Iftf'on, Wiixiam:M(ackay) (1848- 
1009). An American newspaper publisher and 
editor and art connoisseur. He was bom m 
Dublm, Ireland, and was educated there at 
Trinity Oillege and at St Cecilia’s School of 
Medicine Hemoving to the United States, in 
1868 he took up newspaper reporting in San 
Francisco, where he was later city editor of the 
CkrontcJe and managing editor of the Bulletin. 
In 1870 he became a reporter on the Baltimore 
Daily Bulletin, of which ho aubscHjuently became 
editor and part owner; later ho was full owner 
of that paper and of the Sunday Bulletin. With 
the Evening Bulletin, in which he had merged 
the Datly Bulletin, he fought vigorously the 
political ring controlling the city government 
Wr a time he left newspaper work to be general 
passenger agent of the Jjoiig Island Eailroad 
In 1877 he joined the staff of the Now York 
Sun, writing essays, art criticism, and general 
articles In 1881 he became art agent of Harper 
and Brothers, whom ho roprosontod in London 
until 1884 He then returned to New York to 
liecome publisher of the Sun In 1902 he bought 
of Paul Dana, who as trustee of the Dana Estate 
ahd as owner himself personally controlled tin* 
Sun, that paper, and later became president 
of the Sun Printing and Publishing (Company 
lie founded the Li^an News Bureau. I^ffan 
modeled in clay, painted in oils and water colors, 
and had considerable skill in etching He pub- 
lished Ammoan Wood Engravers (1883) and 
editc*d Oriental Porcelain (190G) and Chinese 
Porcelain in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(1906). 

I.AFFITTE, Iftrfit', Jacques (1707-1844). 
A French financier and statesman lie was bom 
at Bayonne, Oct. 24, 1767, son of a poor carpen- 
ter. Going to Paris, he had the good fortune 
to be employed by the banker Perregaux, whose 
confidential clerk he became Soon he was taken 
into the firm and in 1809 swccihIchI Perregaux 
and became a regent of the Bank of France and 
in 1814 governor of that institution, in which he 
gained a great reputation as a financier and a 
very large fortune. He w'as also president of 
the Chamber of CJommerce, and liis great wealth 
and high personal qualities gave him a European 
reputation During the years 1814-15 he signal- 
ized himself by his patriotic generosity towards 
the people of Paris and rendered important 
financial services to both Napoleon and Louis 
XVIII, who insisted on including him in the 
Gommission on Public Finances, although his 
liberal views w'ere distrusted in Royalist circles 
After the second Restoration he liecame one of 
the opposition m the Chamlier of Deputies and 
enjoyed the highest popularity in I’aris, falling 
out of favor with the court, how^ever, during the 
last year of Charles X. His house was the meet- 
ing place of the opposition, but when the revolu- 
tion of 1830 broke out he strongly supported the 
claims of Louis Philippe, financed them with his 
wealth, and was instrumental in placing him on 
the throne, being President of the Chamber 
which decr€«d the erection of the July monarchy. 
He became a member of the first ministry of the 
new King, and in November, 1830, was intrusted 
with the formation of a cabinet in which he was 
Minister of Finance as well as Premier Not 
finding himself in agreement wdth the other 
ministers, however, he resigned his office March 
18 , 1881, and was replaced by Casimir-Pfrier 


Meanwhile his banking affairs had fallen into 
confusion, and he was obliged to sdl all his 
property to pay his debts, amounting to 50,000,- 
000 francs. A national subscription preserved 
him his house in Pans, and, bemg again elected 
to the Chamber as a deputy for Paris, he became 
a leader of the opposition From the ruins of 
his fortune he founded a new discount bank in 
1837 As the government receded further from 
the principles of the revolution of 1830, Laffitte 
became more active in opposition. In 1843, to 
the great displeasure of the court, he was elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. He died 
hlay 26, 1844 Laffitte was the author of several 
pamphlets on finance and politics, especially 
Reflexions sur la rMuction de la rente (Paris, 
1824), but the work entitled Souvenirs de J 
Laffitte, racont^s par lui-mtme (Pans, 1844) 
was in reality written by Marchal. Consult P 
Thureau-Dangin, La monarchie de juillet 
(Pans, 1884). 

IiAFITAtr, Ih'f6't6', Joseph Fkanqois ( 1679- 
1746) A Jesuit missionary in America, bom at 
Bordeaux, France. He lived among the Iroquois 
Indians from 1712 until 1717, when he returned 
to France and became a professor of literature 
He wrote a number of books, the most important 
of which is Mccurs dcs sauvages amincains 
compai6cs aux mccurs des premiers temps 
(1723), a work that was highly praised by 
Parkman His other works are a M6moire con- 
cemant la prdctcuse plante ginseng de Tartarie 
(1718), in which he describes the American 
ginseng, which he discovered, and which after- 
ward became a valuable article of export to 
China; an llistoire des d4couv>ertes et des con- 
quftes dcs Pottugaut dans le nouveau monde 
(1733); and an Jlistoire de Jean de Brienne, 
roi de Jdtusalem, empereur de Constantinople 
(1727) Consult The Jesuit Relations, edited by 
R G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1896-1901). 

LAFITTE, la'fet'. Chateau. The name of 
one of the finest of the old wines of France, so 
called from a chftteau on the Gironde. 

IiAFlTTE, Jeax (1780-C.1826). A noted 
pirate of the Mexican Gulf. He w'as bom m 
France and held a commission as a privateer 
from the French government and subi^quently 
from Cartagena This service degeneiated, how- 
ever, into piracy, and Barataria Bay in Louisi- 
ana became the rendezvous of a horde of adven- 
turers and unscrupulous sailors, among whom 
Jean Lafitte and his brother Pierre were pre- 
eminent, becoming the terror of traders in the 
Gulf of Mexico. On the outbreak of the War 
of 1812 the British made overtures to Lafitte, 
who refused to join them In the meantime an 
expedition was sent out by the Americans, under 
Commodore Patterson, designed to break up the 
stronghold at Barataria Bay, resulting in the 
flight of, the pirates. The anticipated attack on 
New Orleans by the British troops induced the 
Governor of Louisiana and General Jackson to 
accept Lafitte’s offer of himself and his men for 
the defense of the city. The outlaws conducted 
themselves during the battle with such courage 
and fidelity that President Madison issued a 
proclamation early in 1815 recounting their serv- 
ices and according them free pardon for their 
past misdeeds. In 1816 one of the Lafittes 
established himself on the island of Galveston, 
but his unruly colony aroused the hostility of 
tlie authorities, who were taking steps for its 
suppression when the colonists abandoned the 
place, burning all the houses (1820). Later 
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Lafiite was heard of in Yucatan, where he is 
supposed to have died. The Lafittes were au- 
dacious smugglers as well as pirates. They 
brought cargoes of slaves into the country after 
1809 and disposed of them by means of a finely 
organized system of traffic that included many 
very respectable merchants of New Orleans and 
its vicinity 

lAPLAMME, l&'flhm^ Toussaint Antoine 
Rodolpde (1827-03). A Canadian statesman, 
bom in Montreal He was educated at Sulpice 
Coll^ and in 1849 was called to the bar. He 
became an aggressive adherent of the Rouge or 
advanced reform party in (Quebec, the opponents 
of the Bleu or Conservative party in that prov- 
ince. He was editor of a leadmg newspaper of 
his party, but kept up the practice of his pro- 
fession and was appointed a professor of law in 
McGill University. In 1872 he was elected a 
member of the Dominion Parliament, and in 
1878-78 he was a member of the cabinet during 
the premiership of Alexander Mackenzie, first 
as Minister of Inland Revenue and afterward as 
Minister of Justice. 

LAFL£CH£, la'fiesh^ Louis FBANgois 
Richer (1818-99). A Canadian Roman Catholic 
bishop and author He was bora at Ste. Anne 
de la Parade, Province of Quebec, and was 
educated at Nicolet College. Ordained a priest 
in 1844, he was sent the same year as a mission- 
ary to the Indians in the Northwest, where he 
lal^red until 1856. He was then appointed 
professor of mathematics and philosophy in 
Nicolet College, of which later he became 
Superior. In 1866 he became coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Three Rivers and in 1870 succeeded 
to the bishopric, coming to lie rerarded as one of 
the strongest Ultramontane prelates of Quebec. 
He published Quelques coniid^ aitona sur lea 
rapporta de la aoct^t4 civile avec la religion et 
la fwmilie (1866) and Conf^reneea aur Vency- 
clique *"Humanum Oenua^* (1885) 

liA FOLLETTE, Id fOP^t. A city in Camp- 
bell Co , Tenn , 5 miles northeast of Jacksboro, 
on the l^uthern and the Louisville and Nashville 
railroads. The principal industrial interests 
are ironworks and coal mines. In the vicinity 
is Indian River Bluff, the scene of an engage- 
ment in the Civil WaT. La Follette has adopt^ 
the commission form of government. Pop , 1900, 
366; 1910, 2816; 

LA FOLLETTE, lA fdPAt, Robert Marion 
(1855-1925). An American political leader 
and statesman, bora at Primrose, Wis. He grad- 
uated in 1879 from the University of Wisconsin, 
where he had shown great oratorical ability; 
thereafter he advocated a close relationship be- 
tween the university activities and the life of 
the State. Admitted to the bar in 1880, in the 
same year he was elected district attorn^ of 
Dane County on the R^ublican ticket. He 
served in this capacity until 1884, when he was 
elected to Congress from the third district. Al- 
though then the youngest member of the House 
of R^resentatives, he attracted attention and 
praise as an able speaker. He was reflected in 
18M and 1888, but defeated in 1890. During his 
period of service he made important speeches on 
the MiUs Tariff Bill and the Lodge Force Bill — 
his reply to Speaker Carlisle on the tariff ques- 
tion (1888) became famous. During his last 
term in Congress he was a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee and assisted in drafting 
the McKinley Tariff Bill. He was responsible 
for the schedule on agricultural products, in- 


deed, with reference to the entire bill, it was 
often said that he had as much to do with the 
framing of it as had McKinley. Although he 
resumed the practice of law at Madison, his in- 
terest in politics brou^t him the leadership of 
the younger group of Wisconsin Republicans in 
a campaign against the exclusive privileges of 
corporations and against the control of politics 
by bosses. In 1897 La Follette wrote a pamph- 
let on “The Menace of the Machine” and later 
one on '^The Nomination of Candidates by Aus- 
tralian Ballot” which received much attention 
and comment They outlined his ideas and de- 
mands for electoral reform in Wisconsin In 
1900, after a bitter struggle between his fol- 
lowers, the “Half-Breeds,” and the “Stalwarts,” 
or machme politicians, he was nominated and 
elected Governor. To this office he was reflected 
in 1902 and 1904 As Governor, La Follette was 
the aggressive champion of such reform meas- 
ures as the nomination of candidates by direct 
primaries (Wisconsin was the first direct pri- 
mary State), the equalization of taxation, and 
railroad rate control. Elected United States 
Senator in 1905, he took his seat as an avowed 
radical In 1911 he was reflected. In the Sen- 
ate he was affiliated with the insurgents who 
demanded progressive legislation. His denunci- 
ation of the control of comnuttee appointments 
by reactionary Senators and his advocacy of 
the regulation and physical valuation of rail- 
roads made him widely known. His reputation 
caused him to be prominently mentioned for the 
presidential nomination in 1908, and in 1912 it 
enabled him to become an avowed candidate 
Alienated from President Taft, in tariff legis- 
lation between 1910 and 1912 he joined the Dem- 
ocrats in passing bills revising the wool and 
steel schedules which were vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. La Follette remained Republican in 1912, 
when many of the more radical members with- 
drew to form the Progressive party. Although 
not in favor of Taft, he was strongly exposed 
to Roosevelt. During the Wilson administra- 
tion he was frequently consulted about l^sla- 
tion. He edited The Making of America (10 
vols., 1906), established (1^) La Follett&a 
Weekly Magazine, “to aid in brii^ing govern- 
ment back to the people,” and is author of 
La Follett^a Autobiography: A Peraonal JVorra- 
tive of Political Eopperiencea (Madison, Wis., 
1913). 

LAFOHTAINE, lA.'fON't&n^ Auoubt Hein- 
rich Julius (1758-1 831 ).\ (Pen names, Gustav 
Freier, Miltenberg, Belchow, etc.) A German 
novelist, born in Brunswick and educated 111 
Helmstedt, where he studied theology. He was 
a private tutor for several years, adi^ as chap- 
lain to the Prussian army in 1792, and in 1800 
settled in Halle. He became canon of the Mag- 
deburg Cathedral as a reward for the dedication 
of one of his books to Friedrich Wilhelm III and 
Luise. The popularity of his novels, which are 
sentimental and sometimes didactic, now and 
then also piquant, tales of domestic life, was 
remarkable, especially in view of his great fer- 
tility. He wrote more than 160 volumes and 
soon ruined what style he had originally pos- 
sessed. He was sharply attacked hy the Roman- 
tic school, especially by A. W. Schlegel. Among 
bis more popular works are: Der Sonderling 
(1793); Der Naturmenach (1791); Saint Ja- 
lien (1798) ; Fedor und Marie (1805). Consult 
Gruber, A. Lafontainefa Leben und Wiirhan 
(Halle, 1833). 
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LA VOmAXSE, Bzma (1854- ). A 

Belgian jurist. He was bom in Brussels, the 
son of a banker, and studied law in the Univer- 
sity of Briusels. In 1878 he became secretary 
of an association for the promotion of technical 
schools for girls and in 1889 secretary of the 
Belgian Peace Society. In 1892 he was head of 
the International Peace Bureau. He liecame 
professor of international law in the University 
of Brussels in 1893 and a Senator of Belgium in 
1895. In 1907 he was secretary of the Union 
of International Association and president of 
the Interparliamentary Peace Congress at Bern 
His work for international peace was rewarded 
in 1913 by the Nobel prize. La Fontaine wrote 
Lea drotta et lea ohhgattona dea entrepreneura 
dea iravaux puhhea (1885) , Traits, de la contre- 
fagon (1888); Paatertate iniemaUonale (1902); 
Bthliographte de la paix et de V arbitrage ( 1904) 
LA FONTAINB, Jean de (1621-95). A 
French poet, noted for his tales {Contes) and 
fables. He was bom at Ch5.ieau-Thierry in 
Champagne, July 8, 1621, of good though not 
noble family, for his father was a superintend- 
ent of streams and forests Jean began to study 
for the priesthood, but, with the dreamy irre- 
sponsibility that characterized his life, he for- 
sook this career after 18 months, and, though 
the father resigned in Jean's favor (1643) and 
even provided him with a wife, the 15-year-old 
Marie H4ricart (1647), his life was still that 
of a happy-go-lucky idler Jjl Fontaine's poetic 
talent was awaken^ by the reading of Malherbe 
and Kacan. For his amusement he adapted un- 
successfully the Eunuchua of Terence (1654), 
and by dedicating a narrative poem, Adonts, to 
Fouquet (1658), he won the patronage of the 
then powerful Minister, who re(*eived him into 
his household. On Fouquet’s fall he had as suc- 
cessive patronesses the Duchess of Bouillon 
(1662), the Duchess of Orleans (1667), Madame 
de la Sabli&re (1671), and Madame d'Hervart 
(1693). To please the first of these, he began 
to write Contca et nouvellea en vera (1665) 
To these he added at intervals until his election 
to the Academy (1683), which the King had 
sanctioned only on his promise to be ^'proper” 
{aage) ; for the Contea, as a rule, were not. 
Tlie Fablea, whose humor was quite without 
such Gkillic spice. La Fontaine had begun to 
write in 1668 and in 1671 had given further il- 
lustration of his versatile talent as editor of a 
volume of mystically religious verse He wrote 
also, in this his most productive period. Lea 
amours de Cupid et PaycM (1669), an epic La 
captivity de Saint Malo (1673), and the Poeme 
du Quinquina (1682), with several slight if not 
weak comedies collected in 1702. in his last 
year (1695) he seems to have liecome sincerely 
religious. lA Fon^ine was a spoiled child of 
nature, simply guileless and carcdessly absent- 
minded, exasperating the friends who tolerated 
and could not but love bim Racine, Boileau, 
and Moli&re were his closest intimates, but 
Moli5re alone realized the permanent value of 
his work in the development of French litera- 
ture through the Contes and especially through 
the Fables, The former are essentially fabliaux 
(q.v.), most skillfully told and with a delicate 
feeling for style and prosody that coneeals the 
highest art under its apparent spontaneity. 
Here La Fontaine is the follower of La Salle, 
Des Pdriers, and the Heptameron, the imitator 
of Boccaccio and the Italian story-tellers, none 
of whom recognized what are now regarded as 


fundamental cemventions of decency. The poet 
was assailed contemporary adversaries on the 
score of impropriety. The Fables, on the other 
hand, could shock no reader’s modesty, though 
they reveal a total incapacity for moral indigna- 
tion and a boundless tolerance of the ^'natural.” 
The graceful liveliness of their narration, the 
restrained naturalism of their description, the 
homely wisdom of their unobtrud€>d moral, the 
boldness of their covert political teaching, espe- 
cially in later years, the shrewd analysis and 
observation of human motive, has been a peren- 
nial delight to generations. The fact that every 
French schoolboy knew the Fables mduenced 
and aided the emancipation of poetry by the 
Romantic school of 1830. In mind La Fontaine 
is akin to Moli&re. None of his imitators has 
approached him, and with Moli&re he is the most 
widely liked French writer of the seventeenth 
century La Fontaine's works are in many edi- 
tions. The most elaborate is by Regnier (9 
vols., Paris, 1888-92) Useful also are those of 
Moland (7 vols., ib., 1872-76) and Marty-La- 
veaux ( 5 vols., ib , 1857-77 ) Regnier’s edition 
has a good biography by Mesnard Consult; 
Lafcnes&e, La Fontaine (ib, 1885); Emile 
Faguet. Jean dc La Fontaine (ib , 1900) ; Taine, 
La Fontaine et aea fables (15th ed , ib., 1901) ; 
and for further bibliography, consult Brunetifere, 
Manuel de Vhiatoire de la littirature frangaiae 
(ib, 1897), translated by Derechef (London, 
1898) 

LAFONTAINE, la’fon-tfln', Fr. pron, WfGs'- 
tAn', Rib Louis Hippolyte (1807-64). A Cana- 
dian jurist and statesman He was bom at 
Boucherville, Lower Canada ((Quebec), and was 
educated at the College of Montreal. He studied 
law, was called to the bar, and began the prac- 
tice of hiB profession in Montreal In 1830 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the Provin- 
cial Assembly, hut later was elected. At first 
he was a supporter of L. J. Papineau ( q.v ) . The 
leliellion of 1837, which disturbed both Ijower and 
Upper Canada, brought Lafontaine into political 
notice. For seveial years there had been a con- 
flict between the executive and the Legislative 
Assembly of Ijower Canada, and the knowledge 
that a reliellion was contemplated in Upper Can- 
ada induced a French-Canadian party, headed 
by Louis J. Papineau, to strike for independence 
and the establishment of a French nation on the 
banks of the St Ijawrence Lafontaine in 1838 
was arrested for high treason, but his guilt was 
not established, and it was afterward known 
that he was not prepared to support Papmeau’s 
extreme measures. He subsequently went to 
England, but, having been led to expect arrest, 
fled to France and did not return to Lower 
Canada until after the failure of the rebellion 
His subsequent position in Canadian history 
was creditable and important. The act of union 
in 1841 helped to accomplish a change by which 
the ministiy was held accountable to the popu- 
lar branch of the Legislature and remained in 
office only so long as it could command a majority. 
Lafontaine, though at first opposed to the union 
of the two provinces, was a firm supporter of 
responsible government and became the political 
ally of Robdrt Baldwin in establishing it firmly 
in Canada. The Baldwin-Lafontaine minis^ 
lasted two years (1842-44), when it was com- 
pelled to resign, but four years afterward La- 
fontaine came into power again as Premier, and 
the Lafontaine-Baldwin ministry, often caUed in 
Canada **the great ministiy,” by reason of its 
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important reforming measures, held office dur- 
ing 1848-l»l It procured the final acceptance 
of the principle and practice of responsible gov- 
emment. Lafontaine, after retiring from the 
premiership, was m 1853 appointed Chief Jus* 
tice of Lower Canada, retaining office until his 
death. In 1854 he was made Baronet. As a 
jurist, he was one of the ablest that Canada has 
produced. Consult Stephen Leacock, Baldwin^ 
Lafontaine, Htncks, in the “Makers of Canada” 
Series (Toronto, 1906). 

LAFONTAHns, Louis Mabie Henri Thomas 
(1826-98). A French actor and playwright, 
bom at Bordeaux He studied for the priest- 
hood, but ran away to sea, afterward engaged 
in the silk trade, and then went on the stage 
under the name of Charles Hooch. From the 
provinces he went to Paris, where he played at 
the Gymnase and afterward at the I^4Atre 
Frangais. He met with further successes at the 
Vaudeville (1857), the Odeon, the Gattd, and 
the Porte Saint-Martin, in such plays as Dahl a 
(1857), Les ganaches (1862), La jeunesae de 
Louvs XIV (1874), Frou Frnu (1883), Un fils 
de famtlle ( 1886 ) , and L*A hhd Constantin ( 1888 ) . 
He acted in his own plays, Pierre Oendron 
(1876) and La setvanfe (1886), besides Jack 
(1881), a collaboration with Daudet; and his 
essays, Les petitea mishres ( 1881 ) , were crowned 
the French Academy He published also 
L* Homme qui tue (1882), souvenirs of the 
theatre under the title Th^hse, ma mie (1883), 
and Nos hons camarades (1885). 

LA FOBCE, la fOrs. A former prison of 
Pans, so called from the dukes of La Force, in 
whose residence, on the Rue du Roi-de-Sicile, it 
was established in 1780, to take the place of the 
prisons of For-FEv^ue and the Ch&telct It was 
the chief scene of the September massacres of 
1792. The prison is described in Hugo's Les 
mutdrables. It a as suppressed in 1850, and the 
prisoners were transferred to Maras, a house of 
detention, which also disappeared in 1898. 

LA FOBGE, Ifi fOrzh, Anatoue de (1820-92). 
A French politician and journalist, bom in 
Pans. In 1846-48 he was in Spain on a gov- 
ernment mission, which gained him the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. Subsequently he be- 
came one of the editors of the Sthcle, which de- 
fended liberal ideas and the principle of nation- 
alism. During the Franco-Prussian War he was 
Prefect of Aisne and rendered notable service in 
the defense of Saint-Quentin (October, 1870),* 
where he was severely wounded. He was ap- 
pointed to the Prefecture of the Basses-Pyr^n^es 
in 1871, was director of the press under the 
Minister of the Interior in 1877-79, and in 1881 
was elected from Paris to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, of which he became Vice President in 
1885. He was president of the Confederated 
Patriote (1883-85) and inclined to radicalism 
in jmlitics, but was highly esteemed by all 
parties. His published works include; L* Instruc- 
tion puhltque en Espagne (1847); Dea tfinssi- 
tudes pohtiques de Vltahe dans ses rapports 
aceo la France ( 1850) ; Histoire de 'la rdpuh- 
lique de Venise sous Uanin (1853) ; La Pologne 
en 1864 (1864); La revolution frangatse et 
Viglise (1^2) ; Les serviteurs de la dimocratie 
(1883). 

LATOBGE, Frank (1879- ). An Amer- 

ican pianist, tom in Rockford, HI. He received 
his first musical instruction from his sister and 
H. B£ Wild. From 1900 to 1904 he studied 
piano with Leschetizky in Vienna and composi- 


tion with Labor and Navratil. Then he went 
with Madame Sembrich as her accompanist on 
concert tours through Germany, Russia, France, 
and the United States. His masterly accom- 
panying won him such fame that he came to be 
in constant demand by the greatest singers. He 
proved the utter absurdity of the old adage “A 
good pianist is never a good accompanist” On 
the contrary, such work as his demonstrates 
that only an excellent pianist can do justice to 
the difficult piano parts written by modem com- 
posers. He invariably accompanies without 
music. As a composer, he became known 
through songs and piano pieces 

LA FOSSE, la fos, or LAFOSSE, Charles 
DE (1636-1716). A French painter, born in 
Paris, son of the famous court jeweler. He was 
one of Lebrun’s best pupils and received a schol- 
arship, which enabled him to spend some years 
in Italy. His frescoes executed in Rome brought 
him quick fame, and he was called to Lvons to 
aint in a chapel 10 huge pictures, of which tvo 
ave survived. For Louis XIV he ex(*cuted 
important work at the Tuilenes, at Marlv, and 
at the Trianon. In the Acad^mie dcs Beaux- 
Arts, just founded, he became professor and 
later rector. In London he decordte<l the resi- 
dence of Lord Montague and Avas invited by 
William III to remain permanently in England 
But his protector, the architenst Mansart, ad- 
vised him to return and gave him all the d**co- 
rations of the Invalides Owing to the death 
of Mansart, the work was divid^ with Coypel, 
Boulogne, and Jouvenet, and he painted only 
the dome and four panels. La Fosse’s liest work 
is at Versailles — on the ceiling of the throne 
hall, Augustus, Vespasian, Coriolanus; in the 
hall of Diana, Jason, Alcxandc^r, in the chapel 
an immense ^'Resurrection” , and uianv paintings 
in the galleries. His style was the style of 
Lebrun, with perhaps even more leaning towards 
the bold relie f s and deep shadows of Rubens. 

LA FOTJBCHE, la toursh. A ba^ou in south- 
east Louisiana and one of the outlets of the 
Mississippi (Map: Louisiana, J 8). It leaves 
the right bank of that river at Donaldsville and 
fiowB southeast, emptying into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico through Fourchon and Timbalier passes, 
about 50 miles west of the Mississippi Delta. 
Its length is 150 miles, and it is navigable for 
100 miles from its mouth, being the channel of 
an extensive commerce with the interior 

LAFUENTE Y ALCAETABA, D-fwnn'tA 
6 al-kdn^t&-rA, Miouel (1817-50). A Spanish 
historian, 1x>m at Archidona (MAloga) He was 
deputy to the Cortes from Archidona (1846) and 
then fiscal of the island of Cuba, where he died a 
few days after his arrival. This post, like his 
election to the Royal Academy of History (Ma- 
drid, 1847), was in recognition of his services 
as historian and politician His important His- 
tona de Oranada (4 vols, 1843-46) was again 
printed in Paris (1852), with a biography by 
Jos4 Zorrilla. He also prepared an edition of 
the hitherto unedited chronicle of Andres Ber- 
nftldez, Historia de los reyes catdlicos Fernando 
6 Isabel (Granada, 1856) — ^His brother Emilio 
(1825-68), bom at Archidona, was a well-known 
Arabic s^olar, and at the time of his death 
held the position of director of the library of 
San Isidro. He wrote, among other volumes, 
Insorxpciones drabes de QransSia, precedidas de 
una reseila histdrica y de la aenealogfa de los 
reyes Alahmares (1859); and his Canaonero 
popular: oolecci&n escogida de seguidUlas y cap- 
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las (2 volg.» 1865) was the first work of its kind 
in Spain. 

LAFUENTE Y ZAMALLOA, tha'inA,l-7yd, 
Modesto (1806-66) A Spanish historian and 
critic, born at Ravanal de los Caballeros, May 1, 
1806. Trained in philosophy and theology, he 
obtained a chair in philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Astorga in 1832, and two years later in 
a second competition obtained at the same uni- 
versity a chair in theology. Later he went to 
Madrid to engage in journalism. Under the 
pseudonyms of Fray Gerundio (the hero of a 
famous work by Isla) and Pelo^n Tirabeque, 
he interpreted in a popular and easy style most 
important political questions His critical and 
satirical powers were manifested in the senes 
of essays termed CaptUadas (1837-40) and a 
second series called Teairo social del siglo XIX 
(1846). His most important production was 
the Jlisiorta general de Espaha (1st ed , 30 vols , 
1850-67 ; as a 2d ed., 13 of these volumes, scat- 
tered through the set, were reprinted in 1869; 
3d ed., 13 vols., 1874-75, 4th ed , with contin- 
uation by Juan Valera, assisted by Andr^ Bor- 
rego and Antonio Pirala, 25 vols, 1887-90). 
Lafuente died Oct. 25, 1866. Of his other works 
there may be mentioned the Tiaje acrostdttco 
de Fray Qerundio y Tiraheque (1847) and the 
Itemsta europea (1848-49). Lafuente’s verse 
was of mediocre quality. 

LAG, Laibd of a name applied to Sir 
Robert Grierson ( q v ) . 

LAG. A phenomenon attending the magneti- 
zation of iron. See Magnetism, Magnetic Prop- 
erties of Iron; Hysteresis. 

LA GALLISSOKKIEBE, U gA'ld'sd'nyar^, 

MABQ171S and C^OMTE de See OALUSSONNlfeBE. 

LAGAET, Ifl'gan A small river in the Prov- 
ince of Ulster, Ireland It rises in the middle of 
County Down about 13 miles west of Downpat- 
rick and, flowing first northwest and fiiiallv 
northeast, empties into Belfast Lough at Bel- 
fast, after a course of aliout 35 miles Its lower 
half forms the boundary between counties Down 
and Antrim. Tlie Lagan Canal, which is 27 
miles long and admits vessels of 5V^ feet draft, 
starts from the liver about 1 mile from Belfast 
and enters Lough Neagh about 2 miles from 
Lurgan 

LAGABDE, lA'gflrd' (properly Bcitticher, 
Lagarde being his mother’s name), Paul Anton 
DK (1827-91). One of the greatest Orientalists 
of the nineteenth century. He was bom at Ber- 
lin, Nov. 2, 1827. He studied theology, philos- 
ophy, and Eastern languages at Berlin and Halle 
and l^*gan his academic career in the latter place 
in 1851. From 1854 to 1866 he was teacher at 
a Gymnasium in Berlin In 1869 he became 
Ewaid’s successor at Gfittingen and remained 
there till his death (Dec 22, 1891) Lagarde’s 
writings were very numerous and represent a 
wide field of activity. His earlier studies were 
on Iranian subjects and were published as Ge- 
sammelte Ahhandlungen (1866). As the result 
of investigations in London and Paris in 1852- 
53, he published several Syriac and Greek texts 
and critical studies, among them: Didascalia 
Apostolorum (1854); Analecta Synaca (1858) ; 
the hooks of Titus Bostrenus against the Mani- 
chwans, Greek and Syriac (1859); Geoponiw 
(1860); ReltquKJD Juris Ecclesiastici Antiquis- 
sinujB Greece (1856); Constiiutwnes Apostolo- 
rum (1862); Clementina (1865). Other studies 
of a like character are the Praitermissorum Lthri 
Duo (1870); Petri Uispani de JAngua Arahica 


Libri Duo (1883) ; Judw Harizii Macamee He- 
brance (1883). He edited the Opere italiane of 
Giordano Bruno (1888-89). In his Armenische 
Studien (1877) and Persisclie Studien (1884) 
he continued his Iranian studies. Semitiea 
(1878-79), Orientalia (1879-80), Mgyptiaca 
(1883), and the Uebersicht uber die tm arama- 
isohen, arabxschen und hebraiichen ubliche BUd- 
ung der Nomina (1889) were important works. 
Lagarde’s most valuable work, perhaps, was his 
contributions to the textual criticism of the 
Bible and upon the Old Testaifient Apocrypha 
and the Septuagint. Symmteta (1877-80) and 
the Mitteilungen (1884-91) contain some of the 
best of his later work Consult the “Bibliog- 
raphy of the Works of Paul Anton de Lagarde,” 
by Gottheil, in the Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society for 1892 A volume of poems 
written by him appeared after his death (1897). 
His library is now owned by the New York Uni- 
versity. Consult the memoirs by Anna de La- 
garde (Gottingen, 1894) and by Albrecht (Ber- 
lin, 1901). 

LAGAE^TO. One or another of the lizard 
fishes (qv.), especially Synodus foctens, 

LAGASH (in^gilsh or irgash) DYNASTY. 
See BABTI.ONIA, History, 

LAGENAEIA, L^j'A-nfl'rT-& See Bottle 
Gourd. 

LAGEBLdF, la'gfr-lef, (Ottilia Lovisa) 
Selma (1858- ). A distinguished Swedish 

8tory-A\ 1 iter She was born at the old fam- 
ily manor of Miirbacka, Verniland, her father 
was a Swedish army officer, her mother came 
of a family of artists and clergymen. While 
working upon her first book, Goita Berling's 
Saga (2 vols., 1891; Eng trans , Boston, 1898), 
she was a teacher in a high school for girls in 
Landskrona Coming at a time when Sweden 
was weary of the pessimistic realism which 
had been the vogue, Go^ta Bcrlinq was a refresh- 
ing breath of romance and brought the author 
prompt and large success A gear’s travel in 
Egypt, Palestine, and Grci»ce provided her with 
material for the second volume of her Jerusalem 
(2 vols, 1901-02; Eng trans, New York, 1903), 
and also for portions of her Christ Legends 
(1904; Eng. trans. New York, 1908). Out of 
travel and a study of conditions in Italy and 
especially in Sicily came the Miracles of Anti- 
Christ (1897; Eng. trans.. Boston, 1899). Com- 
missioned (1902) by the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Sweden to write a school textbook 
which should present m story form the folk- 
lore, geographical peculiarities, and flora and 
fauna of the various provinces of the country, 
Miss Lagerlbf accomplished her task with a 
success that added a children’s classic to Swed- 
ish literature — Nils Holgersson's Wonderful 
Journey through Sweden (2 vols., 1906-07), the 
English translation of which is entitled The 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils (New York, 
1907) Honors followed Miss LagerlOf’s suc- 
cesses: in 1904 the Swedish Academy awarded 
her its great gold medal; in 1907 she received 
the degree of doctor of letters from Upsala Uni- 
versity, in 1909 she was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature; and in 1914 the Academy 
(Swedish) elected her to membership — ^the firrt 
woman to have received this honor. Her vogue 
in America is in part due to Mrs Velma Swan- 
ton Howard, who early believed in her appeal 
to Americans and carefully translated many of 
her books Miss LagerlOfs work includes also: 
Prom a Swedish Homestead (1809; Eng. trans.. 
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New York, 1001) ; Invitihle Lmkt (1804; Eng. 
tranB., Boston, 1800) ; The Oirl from the Marsh 
Croft (1008; Eng. trans., Boston, 1010); Fur- 
ther Adventures of Nils (1011); Liljecrona*s 
Home (1011; Eng. trans., New York, 1014); 
The Legend of tluB Bacred Image (1013, Eng. 
trans.. New York, 1014) ; Matilda Wrede (1013; 
Eng trans., New York, 1014). In 1014 a folk 
comedy, Dunungen, based on her book Invisible 
Links, was produced in Stockholm Consult J. 
Mort^sen, Selma Lagerlof (2d ed, Stockholm, 
1013). 

ULGEBSTBCBH^ la'ger-stre^mi^i or lIL'gSr 
(Neo-Lat., named in honor of Magnus von 
Lagerstrbm, a director of the East Indian Com- 
pany at Grothenburg). A genus of plants of the 
family Lythraces, distinguished by winged seeds 
and with about 20 species including some of 
the noblest trees of tropical forests. Lager- 
strcemia flos-regmcs is the jarool of India, a 
magnificent tree, which attains a height of 
50 feet, with red wood, which, although soft, is 
durable under water and is therefore much used 
for boat building. It has been successfully in- 
troduced into southern California as an orna- 
mental plant. Lagersircemia indica, the crape 
myrtle, with showy pink, red, or white flowers, 
IS a common shrub cultivated from the vicinity 
of Washington, D C , southward. If grown 
much farther north, it requires winter protec- 
tion It is a native of India or Chma. Cf. 
MntTLE. 

LAGOA BOS PATOS, la-g5^& d^sh pd^t^sh. 
The largest lake of Brazil, 145 miles long by 
20 to 40 wide, situated in the State of Bio 
Grande do Sul and separated from the At- 
lantic Ocean by a small strip of swampy land 
(Map: Argentina, J 4). It receives from the 
west the Jacuhy River and is connected by a 
short channel with the Lagoa Mirim on the 
south. Lagoa dos Patos communicates by an 
inlet with the Atlantic at the city of Rio Grande 
do Sul. At its north extremity is Porto Alegre. 
It is verv sh allow , but has a navigable channel. 

LAGOA MIBI, la-go^d me^r^ See Mibim. 

LAGO B’AVEBNO, Ifl^gfi dk-v4r^n0. See 

Av UIRN ’TTH- 

LAGO* DEI PALICI, dhTb pH-WcU. Se«) 
Naftta. 

LAGO BI PEBXJGIA, d6 p&-ro5^jd. See 
Tbasimeno, Imgo. 

LAGO MAGGIORE. See Maggiobe, Lake. 

IiAGK>ON^ ISLANDS. See Ellice Islands^ 

LA GOECE, U g6rs^, Pierre (Francois Gus- 
tave) DE (1846- ) A French historian, 

born in Vannes. He studied law and held an 
official position in Arras until 1880, when he de- 
voted himself to historical study. He received 
the Gobert prize of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, and in 1014 was elected 
to the French Academy. His important works 
are: Histoire de la seoonde rdpuhlique /ran- 
gaise (2 vols., 1887), covering the years 1848- 
51; Histoire du second empire (7 vols, 1804- 
1905), carrying the story from December, 1851, 
to September, 1870; Histoire religieuse de la 
revolution frangaise (1009). 

LAGOS^ l&^gos or la^gOs. Formerlv a British 
colony and protectorate of West Africa; later 
a province, called also the Western Province, of 
Southern Nigeria (Map: Africa, E 4). By an 
order in council which came into oTOration Jan. 
1, 1914, Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigeria 
were amalgamated into the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Nigeria, and the division of Southern 


Nigeria into three provinces (Lagos, Central 
Province, and Eastern Province) was abolished. 
Lagos Province extended from the French Col- 
ony of Dahomey eastward to the Ontral Prov- 
ince, and from the Bight of Benin northward 
to Northern Nigeria (the boundary being about 
lat. 90" N ), including all the Yoiuba country 
with the exception of lllorm. Its area was ap- 
proximatelv 29,000 square miles and includ^ 
the coastal region of Southern Nigeria, known 
as the “colony” (about 1300 square miles). The 
total population in 1914 was estimated at 
2,250,000 The interior of Lagos is hilly. The 
rivers are imimportant. The climate, like that 
of the Guinea country in general, is imhealthful 
for Europeans, though medical and sanitary 
science has done much towards lessening the 
prevalence of fever. At the town of Lagos the 
mean temperature in 1912 was 81.2", the high- 
est shade temperature being 98", in Noveml^r, 
and the lowest 09", in June The rainfall in 
the province was 40 50 inches in 1912 and varied 
from 27.86 to 178 41 inches in dilTcrent parts 
of the country. Numerous ti epical crops are 
cultivated to some extent. Cotton culture has 
been introduced. Manufacture's include little 
besides native cloths and mats, brick, pottery, 
boats and canoes, carved ivory, beadwork, and 
certain ironwares. The chief exports include 
palm oil, palm kernels, rubber, and mahogany 
There is cable communication with England and 
w'lth Bonny in the (former) Eastern Province In 
IJIOI a government railway was opened, extend- 
ing from Iddo Island (which lies between Lagos 
Island and the mainland) to Ibadan, 123 miles 
distant; Iddo Island is connected with the main- 
land by a railway and road bridge, 900 ft»et long 
This line was subsequently extended 182 Vi miles 
to Jebba in Northern Nigeria and finally to a 
point 145 miles northeast of Jebba, forming a 
junction with the Baro-Kano line. Telegiaph 
lines connect with the Dahomey system In va- 
rious districts there are many good roads. Ihere 
are several government and assisted schools 
and also Mohammedan schools. 

The natives may be comprchendc'd in three 
groups: the Jejis, or Effons; the Benins, or 
Binis, including the Mahins and Jekris , and the 
most important, the Yorubas, including the Oyos 
(the Yorubas proper), the Egbas, the Ifes, the 
IjebuB, the Ijeshas, the Aworis, the Ekos or 
Lagosians, the Ekitis, and the Egbados. 

The chief towns include Lagos (see below), 
Ibadan (pop, about 175,000), AlK'okuta (51,- 
000), Oyo (45,000), Ijebu Ode (22,000), Ondo 
(24,000), Ilesha (16,000), Ikorodu (12,000), 
and Epe (8000). 

From 1851 to 1861 the British made unsuc- 
cessful efforts to induce the kings of Lagos to 
put down the slave trade. In the lattc'r year 
King Docemo ceded his possessions to Great 
Britoin in consideration of an annual pension 
of £1000 (which he received until his death in 
1885). Lagos was formed into a separate gov- 
ernment in 1863, in 1866 it was attached to the 
government of the West African Settlements; in 
1874 it was incorporatc>d with the Gold Coast 
Colony; in 1886 it was erected into a separate 
colony; in 1906 it was amalgamated with South- 
ern Nigeria as the Lagos, or Western, Province. 
To the oriraal cession other cessions of terri- 
tory by native chiefs were added at various times 
from 1862 to 1899. 

LAGOS. The temporary capital of Nigeria, 
from Jan. 1, 1014 (pending the selection of a 
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Bite for a capital on the river Kadnna). It is 
situated on an island of the same name (Map: 
Africa, E 4), and is the most important seaport 
of Upper Guinea and one of the largest and most 
progressive towns of West Africa. It is 4279 
miles from Liverpool, 1203 miles from Freetown 
(Sierra Leone), 132 miles from Forcados, and 
305 miles from Calabar The town is connected 
with Iddo Island by a bridge 2500 feet long, 
carried on steel screw piles, some of which are 
100 feet long. The population, which is very 
mixed, is about 60,000, Europeans number about 
500. Extensive harbor works were in progress in 
1914; towards the end of the preening year 
7000 feet of the Eastern Training Mole and 1800 
feet of the Western Mole had been completed. 
Formerly the town of Li^s was a centre of 
the slave trade 

LAGK)S, Ik^gOs. A city of Mexico, in the 
northeastern part of the State of Jalisco, on the 
Mexico Central Railroad, 6000 feet above sea 
level (Map: Mexico, H 7) It was founded in 
1563, by Francisco Martel, and after the War of 
Independence was named Lagos de Moreno after 
its defender, Pedro Moreno, who died here in 
battle against the Spaniards in 1817. Pop , 
1900, 15,999, 1910, 12,243. 

LAGOS, l&'g^sh. A seaport of Portugal, in 
the Province of Algarve, on a wide bay on the 
south coast, 40 miles west of Faro (Map* 
Portugal, A 4). It is fortified by an ancient 
wall with two batteries A large viaduct leads 
over the narrow part of the bay. The harbor 
affords protection from north and west winds 
only, but is deep and capacious The surround- 
ing region is fertile, and the vine is much cul- 
tivated. A productive tunny fishery is carried 
on in the vicinity. Lagos is supposed to be on 
the site of the Roman Lacobriga. Pop , 1900, 
8268 In the bay of l^gos. Admiral l^scawen 
obtained a signal victory over the French Medi- 
terranean fleet, Aug 18, 1759; and in 1797 
Admiral Jervis defeated a Spanish squadron. 

LAGOSTA, lA-g(/st&. An island in the Adri- 
atic, off the coast of Dalmatia, Austria, to 
which it belongs (Map: Austria, E 5) It is 
65 miles west of Ragusa, and has an area of 
16 square miles Its coasts are precipitous. 
On the north side is the small village of La- 
gosta, whose inhabitants are engaged chiefly in 
fishing and the production of oil and wine 

LAGKOTHBIX (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Xaytis, 
lagds, hare -f thnx, hair) A genus of 

South American monkeys, closely allied to 
Cebus, and containing six species of woolly 
howlers, or “barrigudos ” Among these are 
Lagothnx lagotrichia, or humboldti, and LagO' 
thnw xnfumata The former is the larger and 
better known It inhabits the upper Amazon 
valley, but the latter is abundant about the 
headwaters of that river, and upon the slopes 
of the Andes, where it forms an importent 
article of the food of both whites and Indians. 
One small trilie of 200 Indians killed and 
ate about 1200 woolly monkeys every year. 
These animals live almost exclusively upon 
fruits. In captivity they are quiet and grave, 
and have mild tempers, but they are very deli- 
cate and short-lived 

LAGO TBASIMENO. See Trasimeno, Lago. 

LA GBANBE, 1ft ^nd'. A city and county 
seat of Union Co, Oreg, about 305 miles by 
rail east by south of Portland, on the Grande 
Ronde River, and on the line of the Oregon 
Washiagtem Railroad and Navigation Companv 


(Map: Oregon, G 2). It is the most important 
commercial centre of a productive lumber, wheat, 
fruit, and live-stock region, and has lumber 
mills, railroad shops, a flour mill, brickyard, 
etc. The city has adopted the commission form 
of government Pop., 1900, 2991, 1910, 4843. 

LA GBANGE, 1ft ^finj. A city and the 
county seat of Troup Co., Ga , 71 miles south- 
west of Atlanta, on the Atlanta and West Point, 
the Atlanta, Birmingham, and Atlantic, and the 
Macon and Birmingham railroads (Map. Geor- 
gia, A 2) It has large cotton and cottonseed- 
oil mills and a creamery, and is of considerable 
importance as a commercial centre, having sev- 
eral jobbing houses There are two female col- 
leges, which are controlled by the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations Settled in 1826, and 
incorporated in 1828 The city owns the water 
works, electne-light and sewage plants. Pop., 
1000. 4274. 1910, 5587; 1920, 17,038. 

LA GBANGE. A village in Cook Co , 111., 
14 miles west of Chicago, on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy and the Indiana Harbor 
Belt railroads (Map: Illinois, J 2). Chieflv 
residential, the town contains a State Masonic 
orphans home, Narareth Academy, St. Joseph’s 
Institute, and Broadview Seminary. There is 
also an aluminium factory Pop.,' 1900, 3969 ; 
1910, 5282 

LA GBANGE. A town and the county seat 
of La Grange Co., Ind , 47 miles north by west 
of Fort Wayne, on the Grand Rapids and Indi- 
ana and the St Joseph Valley Traction rail- 
roads (Map: Indiana, G 1). It has agricul- 
tural, stock-raising, and creamery interests, and 
manufactures of flour, lumber, pickles, ice, ice 
cream, and cement-brick machinery The water 
works are owned by the town. Pop , 1900, 1703; 
1910, 1772 

LA GBANGE. A city in I^ewis Co, Mo., 

10 miles north by west of Quincy, 111, on the 
Mississippi River, on several steamship lines, 
and on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
railroad (Map Missouri, El) It has an im- 
portant river trade, exporting hay, com, oats, 
and creamery products, and has a large foundry, 
a creamery, and a pearl-button factory. La 
Grange College (Baptist) was established here 
in 1858 It has artesian wells of medicinal 
water, and enjoys some popularity as a health 
and summer resort La Grange was settled in 
1833 and incorporated in 1853. The water works 
and electric-light plant are owned by the city. 
Pop, 1910, 1360 

LA GBANGE. A city and the county seat 
of Fayette Co., Tex., 96 miles by rail west by 
north of Houston, on the Colorado River, here 
crossed by two fine bridges, and on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas and the Galveston, 
Harrisburg, and San Antonio railroads (Map: 
Texas, D 5). It has a considerable trade in 
cotton, cottonseed oil, grain, live stock, etc., and 
several industrial establishments, among which 
are cotton gins and compresses and cottonseed- 

011 mills The water works are owned bv the 
city. Pop., 1900, 2392; 1910, 1850 

LAGBANGE, lft'grftNzh^ Joseph Louis 
(1736-1813). One of the greatest mathemati- 
cians of the eighteenth centur>\ He was bom 
at Turin, his father being War Treasurer to 
the King of Sardinia Lagrange was educated 
at the College of Turin. At first he became in- 
tei'ested in speculative philosophy, but his ex- 
traordinary mathematical ability soon made it 
clear that the proper domain of his activity 
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WEB mathematics. At 19 he communicated to 
Euler his solution of the famous isoperimetrie 
problem, which had led him to establish the 
principles of the calculus of variations. The 
result was that Lagrange at once took a place 
among the foremost savants of Europe. He 
was soon made professor of mathematics in the 
artillery school at Turin, and in 1758 he founded 
the society which subsequently became the 
Royal Academy of Turin. In 1764 he received 
the prize oflTer^ by the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris for an investigation on the libration of 
the moon; in 1766 he was likewise successful 
in a question concerning the theory of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, and in the same year was called 
to take Euler’s place as director of the Academy 
of Berlin, which position he held for 20 years. 
He then went to Paris, and became a member 
of the Academy. During the Revolution he was 
at the head of the commission which had in 
charge the establishment of the metric or deci- 
mal system, and was also a member of the 
bureau for rewarding useful inventions. On the 
establishment of the Ecole Polytcchnique (1797) 
Lagrange was made professor there After the 
Revolution he was made professor in the newly 
established Ecole Normale. Under Napoleon he 
was made a member of the Senate and given 
the rank of Count. In pure mathematics l.(a- 
grange is noted for his contributions to the 
theory of senes, the thcHiry of numbers, differ- 
ential equations, the numencal solution of 
equations, and the calculus of variations. His 
astronomical work was, however, quite as remark- 
able. His most noted work is M^rantquc analth 
itque (1788; 3d ed, 1853-55; Ger trans. by 
Servus, 1887 ) . His other w'orks are Th4ot te des 
fonctions analyttques, contenant lea prmmpca du 
calcul dtff4renttrl (1797; 3d ed., 1847; Ger. 
trans. by Grflson, 1798-99) , Tra%t4 de la r^so^ 
lution dc8 dquaUons numenques (1798; 3d ed , 
1826) ; Leqons aur le calcul dca fonettena 
(1806); Lecturea on Elementary Mathematics 
(trans. by McCormack, Chicago, 1898) ; besides 
a large number of memoirs His complete 
works, in 14 volumes, were published at Paris 
in 1866-92. His manuscripts were purchased in 
1815 and given to the Institute by Carnot. La- 
grange’s name is connected with numerous 
mathematical theorems For his biography, 
consult J. B. J. Dclambre, “Notice sur la vie 
et lea ceuvres de Lagrange,” in J L. Lagrange, 
(Euvrea, vol. i (Paris, 1866). 

LA GBAHJA, 1& grUn^Hli. A town of Spain. 
See Saw Ildefonso. 

LA GBIPPE. See Influenza. 

LA GUTA, Id grS^td. A town in the State 
of Tdchira, Venezuela. It is situated in a 
beautiful mountain valley nearly 6000 feet 
above the sea, 75 miles south of Lake Maracaibo, 
and 60 miles southwest of Merida, the capital 
of Los Andes. In the surrotmding region wheat, 
sugar cane, tobacco, coffee, cacao, and rice are 
roduoed, and stock raising is carried on. It 
as a delightful climate, lies on the high road 
between M^ida and Biaracaibo, and is an im- 
portant trading centre. It was founded in 1576 
by Francisco de Cdceres and has been several 
times visited by destructive earthquakes. Pop, 
(commune, est. ), 26,000. 

LA GTIAYBA, Id gwl'rd. A leading seaport 
of Venezuela, situated on a narrow strip of 
land between the mountains and the sea and 
about 5 miles from Cardcas, of which it is the 
port (Map: Colombia, D 1). Its climate is 


very hot and unhealthful, the temperature 
averaging 84** F., but of late sanitary improve- 
ments have lessened the discomforts. The 

rincipal square contains a statue of the cele- 
rated physician Vargas, a native of La Quayra, 
and there are several churches and hospitals. 
The harbor is protected by a fort and a break- 
water. La Guayra imports chiefly m..nufac- 
tured goods and exports coffee, cacao, and 
skins. In 1912 it held first rank in imports, 
valued at $8,544,187, and fourth rank in ex- 
ports, which amount^ to $4,536,256. It has 
factories for cigars, cigarettes, hats, and boots, 
which are made mainly for home consumption. 
Steamship lines connect it with Europe and 
America, and it is the terminus of a cable to 
Curacao. A railroad 29 miles long, constructed 
over the high intervening mountains, connects 
the town with Cardcas It has a floating drv 
dock and shipbuilding plant It is the seat of «i 
United States consul. Pop , 12,090 La Guayra 
was founded in 1.588. Its port was blockaded in 
1903 by the English-German fleet pending the 
settlement of claims against tlie Venezuelan 
government. 

LA GU^KONKUSiltE, la gd'rd’nydi/, Louih 
Etienne Arthur, Vicomte de (181 6-75) A 
French politician, born at Limoges in Haute- 
Vienne. He first attracted notice by the articles 
which he contributed to the Xvcnir National of 
Limoges about 1835. Subsequently he made the 
acquaintance of Lamartine, w'honi for many 
years he regarded as both his political and liter- 
arv master. Ultimately he cjimv to a rupture 
with Lamartine and became an ardent Bona- 
partist and the apologist of the coup d’dtat 
He was a member of the Corps Ldgislatif in 
1852, State Councilor in 1853, and Senator in 
1861 In 1868 he was made Ambassador at 
Brussels and in 1870 was sent to Constantinople 
After the downfall of the Second Empire lie 
edited the paper La Pre^ae and foundeil after- 
ward Le Salut. He died in Paris, Dec 23, 187.5. 
He wrote: Etudea et portraits politiquta con- 
femporaina (1856); l/Empereur Napol4on III 
et VAngleterre (1858) , L^Empercur Sapol4on 
in et Vltalxe (1859), Lc pape et le eongrha 
(1859); La France, Home et Vital le (1861), 
Le droit public et VEurope moderne (1875) — * 
His elder brother, Dubreihl Heijon, Comte dk 
LA Guf!3tONM£:RE, was an exponent of h^gitimism 
and opposed the July monarchy and the SiH*ond 
Empire, but took a more favorable attitude 
towards the Republic. Among his numerous 
political writings are Lcr Vrusae et VEurope 
(1867); La France et VEurope (1867), I/Es- 
prit du temps et de Vaventr (1868) , La criae 
(1869), La pohtique nationale (1869); La 
Pruaae devant VEurope (1870) , La catastrophe 
de la France ( 1871 ) ; 1/ Internationale et la 
guerre civile en France (1871) ; I/Hommc de- 
vant Vhiatoire (1872); M Thiers (1876) 
LAGUEBBE, l&'gftr^, Edmond Nicolas 
(1834-86). A French mathematician, born at 
Bar-le-duc. In 1853, when he was a candidate 
for the Ecole Polytechnique, he attracted great 
attention by an article in the Nouvellea Annates 
de MathSmatiquea supplementing the work of 
Poncelet. He was an artillery officer at Metz 
and Strassburg and in 1864 returned to Paris 
as a teacher at the Polytechnique. In 1870 he 
published the first part of an important work 
on geometey. He became a member of the 
Institute in 1883 and soon afterward was made 
professor of mathematical physics at the Od- 
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de France. Most of his writings appeared 
in mathematical journals, but he published 
separately Th6orte des 4quatums nutnSriquea 
(1880) and Reoherches sur la gSomdtrte de direc- 
tion (1886). Consult the preface by H. Poin- 
care to Lf^erre’s (Euvrcn (2 vols., Pans, 1898- 
1906), edited for the Academy of Sciences by 
Hermit e, P oincare, and Rouche. 

LAGUEBBE, ( Jean Henbi) Georges (1868- 
1912) A French lawyer and Socialist politi- 
cian, bom in Pans He was educated at the 
Lycee Condorcet and in 1879 was called to the 
French bar. Participating in politics, he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1883 as 
the representative of the Radical-Socialists, was 
reflected in 1885 and 1889, but failed of election 
in 1893. He was one of the chief supporters of 
General Boulanger (q.v ) in 1890 He wrote 
for Georges Clemenceau’s La Justice and later 
became director of La Presse. As a lawyer, he 
first attracted attention by his defense of the 
anarchists Prince Kropotkin (q v ) and Louise 
Michel (q.v.) in 1883, and of the leaders of the 
Decazcvillc strike in 1886. Laguerre became 
one of the greatest French criminal lawyers of 
his day, but in 1893 he was excluded from the 
Paris bar by jealous political enemies, who, on 
account of his connection with La Presse, as- 
serted that he was involved in commercial op- 
erations incompatible with his profession, and 
thereafter he practiced in the provinces 

IiAGUNA, la-gTio^nft, or IiA IiAGITNA, also 
called Cbist6bal de la Laguna. A town of the 
island of Tcneriffe in the Canaries. It is situ- 
ated on the nortli shore, near Santa Cruz, in a 
beautiful plain surrounded by wooded moun- 
tains It has wide and straight streets and 
large plazas and is the scat of a bishop and of a 
university There are a town hall, a normal 
school, a sc'minary, a public library, and an 
enormous cathedral with live naves Laguna 
was formerly the capital of the island Pop., 
1900, 13,152. 1910, 16,322 

LAGUNA. An important pueblo town in 
Valencia Co, N Mex., 67 miles west of Albu- 
querque, on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railroad (Map. New Mexico, B 4) The in- 
habitants belong to the Keresan stock ( q v ) 
and, like all the other Pueblo Indians, are indus- 
trious and self-supporting, raising sufficient 
crops for their own wants, although almost 
their whole territory is a deai*rt, and the Indian 
title, acquired under old Spanish laws, is in 
dispute. There are here an adobe Roman Cath- 
olic church, almost 200 years old, and a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium. According to an official re- 
port, only 215 out of over 17,000 acres covered 
by their grant can be used for farming pur- 
poses, and their main dependence is an adjoining 
strip of fertile land along the San Jos6 River. 
Wool raising is carried on. Pop , 1910, 1683. 
See also Pueblo 

LAGUNA. See Kebesan Stock. 

LAGUNA. A province of central Luzon, 
Philippines, southeast of Manila (Map; Philip- 
pine Island, C 3). It has the form of a cres- 
cent, encircling the south and east shores of 
Lagwa de Bay, which, together with the Prov- 
ince of Ri*Bl, bounds it on the north On the 
east lie the provinces Infanta and Tayabas, 
on the south the latter and Batangas, and on 
the west Cavite. Its area is 762 square miles. 
The surface is broken and mountainous in 
the central and northern portions, containing 
the famous Mount Maqufling with its grotto 


In the east and northwest it is more level. 
Mineral springs abound. The climate is vari- 
able in temperature, but moist The province 
is watered by numerous streams and lakes, 
which in the rainy season form fever-breeding 
swamps. Laguna is known as the garden of 
the Philippines, and quantities of sugar, palay, 
corn, coffee, and coconuts, are produced The 
production of coconut oil is a dourishing in- 
dustry, and there are also manufactures of 
bolos and furniture. There are many good 
roads, and a railway skirts the south shore of 
the bay from Santa Cruz, the capital, to Manila 
Pop, 1903, 148,606 The inhabitants are ex- 
clusively Tagalogs and are all more or less 
civilized. Capital, Santa Cruz (q.v.). 

LAGUNA DE BAY, d& bl. A navigable 
frcsli-water lake in the southern part of Luzon, 
Philippines, about 45 miles long and 15 miles 
wide in its broadest part (Map* Philippine 
Islands, C 3) It has the island of Talim near 
its centre, and on its shores are a number of 
important towns, chief of which are Morong and 
Santa Cruz. It is connected with Manila Bay 
on the west by the Pasig River, about 10 miles 
long 

LA HABANA. See Havana 

LA HABPE, la arp, Fb^ii^bic C£sab de 
(1754-1838) A Swiss stetesman, bom at Rolle 
in the Canton of Vaurl He studied at Geneva 
and Tubingen and went in 1782 to St Peters- 
burg, where he became tutor of the future 
Alexander I and imbued him with certain demo- 
cratic principles He was a passionate republi- 
can and a Vaudois patriot, and his wTitings 
stirred up revolts against the tyranny of the 
Bernese, but brought about his dismissal by 
the Emperor of Russia and caused him to be 
outlawed by the Swiss authorities. In 1796 he 
went to France to solicit the intervention of 
the Directory in Swiss affairs, and in 1798, 
when >'rench troops had instituted an Helvetian 
republic. La Harpe became one of its directors 
The restoration of the cantonal system sent La 
Harpe a fugitive to Pans in 1800, where he 
lived till 1814. When the allies entered Paris, 
Alexander I gieeted his old tutor affectionately, 
gave him the rank of general, and at his en- 
treaties msisted in the Congress of Vienna 
on the rights of the Canton of Vaud In 1816 
La Harpe settled at T..ausanne, where he died. 
Among his writings may be mentioned Essata 
sur la constitution du pays de Vaud (Paris, 
1796) 

LA HARPE, Jean FBANgois de (1739- 
1803). A French critic, liorn in Pans, Nov 20, 
1739 He began his literary life as a satirist 
ivith H Oroides (1759) and followed this with 
four mediocre classical tragedies — Wanotek 
(1763, perhaps the best), Ttmol^on (1764), 
Pharamond (1765), and Oustave Wasa (1766). 
He visited Voltaire at Fernev from 1766 to 1768; 
and then became literary critic of the Mercure de 
France, continuing to write dramas and gaining 
academic recognition Ho was elected to the 
Academy (1776) and in 1786 became professor 
of literature at the Lyc6e. His lectures there, 
published as Cours de htth'aturc anctenne et 
tnodeme (1789-1805), though narrow and super- 
ficial, were once highly esteemed His best 
critical work is found in his analysis of seven- 
teenth-century writers. His Oommentaire sur 
Racine (1796-96) shows sound critical judg- 
ment. He joined the revolutionary movement, 
liut was imprisoned during the Directorate and 
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from a Voltairean became an ardent Catholic. 
In criticism La Harpe stands on the threshold 
of the Romantic reyiyal as the talented repre- 
sentative of a sterile conservative classicism. 
His eSui^res, in 16 volumes, appeared in 1821. 
Consult Sainte-Beuve, Cauaertea du lund%, vol. v 
(Pans, 1856), and Bruno Edlich, Jean Frangota 
de ha Harpe ala Knttker der franzoatachen 
htieratur tm Zeitalier Ludunga XIV (Leipzig, 
1910), containing a bibliography. 

LAJnJAK, ld'h6-jlLn^. An important trading 
town of Persia, in the Province of Ghilan, 8 
miles from the south shore of the Caspian 1^, 
25 miles east of Resht (Map. Persia, D 4). It 
was formerly the capital of the Provmce of 
Ghilan. Silk is the chief product Pop (est ), 
5000 

LA HOLE, W 6]/, Etisnne de Vignolles 
(c.l390-'1443) A French general He was bom 
in Gascony, and the name La Hire, given him 
by his enemies, was adopted by him He fought 
bravely at Coucy in 1418, but had to surrender 
to the Duke of Burgundy, was at the siege of 
Alencon in 1421 and in the battle of Verneuil in 
1424, and in 1429 was with Jeanne d’Arc at 
Orleans In 1431 he was captured by the Eng- 
lish in an attempt to release Jeanne from her 
imprisonment in Rouen, but was ransomed by 
the French cities and assisted in the capture of 
Chartres (1432). He died at Muntauban, after 
many honors had been conferred on him by 
Charles VII. On account of his companionship 
with Jeanne d’Arc and of the many stories told 
of his bravery and wit, he is one of the most 
popular of the French chevaliers, and his name 
is often used at cards in French for the knave 
of hea rts. 

LA HTRE, Philippe. See De la Hire 

LAHHE, Wme, Deb. See Hermann von 
Reichenau. 

LAHN, liln. An affluent of the Rhin^ joining 
it a few miles above Coblenz It rises in West- 
phalia and flows through Hesse-Nassau and 
Hesse. Its length is 135 miles and it is navi- 
gable by means of numerous locks up to Giessen, 
about 90 miles from its mouth. On its banks 
IS Ems, and its valley is followed by a railroad 
line. 

LA HOGUE, or La Hougue See Hogue, La. 

LA HONTAH, Id ON't&N^ Abmand Louis, 
Baron de (1666-1715) A French soldier and 
traveler. He was bora at Mont-de-Marsan in 
Gascony and went to Canada as a common sol- 
dier in 1683 He was stationed at various mili- 
tary posts, made several expeditions against 
the Indians, visited Michilimackinac and Sault 
Ste. Marie in 1688 and Green Bay in 1689, and 
claimed to have been on the upper Mississippi 
While on his way to France in 1692, as bearer 
of dispatches from Count Frontenac, he stopped 
at Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, and defended 
the place bravely arainst an Englisli force. He 
was made King’s lieutenant in Newfoundland 
and Acadia, but quarreled with the Governor 
and was diraissed from the service He trav- 
eled through Portugal, Spain, Holland, Den- 
mark, and England, settled in Hanover, and 
died there. In 1703 La Hontan published at 
The Hague an account of his adventures in 
America, under the title Houveau voyage dona 
VAmdrique aepientrtonale, and followed it up 
the next year with a Suite dea voyagea de 
VAmdrtquef treating chiefly of the lake region of 
North America and the upper waters of the 
IfiMiaBippi. Consult V H Paltsits, Bibli- 


ography of Wriiinga of Baron Lahontan (New 
York, 1905). 

LAHONTAN, Lake. A former extensive lake 
of the Great Basin region m western Nevada. 
See Lake Lahontan 

LAHORE, l&-hdr^ A division of the Punjab 
(qv ), British India, comprising the districts of 
liShore, Amritsar, Montgomery, Gurdaspur, 
Sialkot, and Gujranwala (Map: India, B 2). 
Area, 12,387 square miles Pop , 1901, 5,101,- 
882, 1911, 4,656,620. It extends from the Hima- 
laya to Multan, along the right bank of the 
Sutlej The surface, save near Dalhousie hill 
station in Gurdaspur, is an alluvial plain, irri- 
gated by the Ban Doab Canal and the Sutlej 
with ramifying channels. Wheat is the princi- 
pal crop, and barley, maize, rice, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, oil seeds, and the opium poppy are 
cultivated. Capital, I^ahorc. 

LAHOBK The capital of the Punjab, Brit- 
ish India, and of the aivision and district which 
lake their names from it, in lat 31*’ 35' N. 
and long 74" 20' E , on the left bank of the 
Ravi River and at the junction of the railways 
from Calcutta, Peshawar, and Karachi (Map: 
India, B 2). It is distant by rail 32 miles 
from Amritsar, 298 from Delhi, 784 from 
Karachi, 1280 from Bombay, and 1252 from 
Calcutta The city is the residence of the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab and the 
seat of an Anglican and of a Roman Catholic 
bishopric. Lahore consists of the native town, 
about 1 square mile in area, and, to the south 
and east, the Euiopean quarter, or civil station 
Three miles east of the latter is the Lahore 
Cantonment, which until 1906 was called Mian 
Mir. The native city, to which access is had 
by 13 gates, was formerly surrounded by a 
brick wall, 30 feet in height, and a moat. Dur- 
ing the years subsequent to 1849, when the 
government was given over to the British by 
the Maharajah Dhulip Singh, the city underwent 
considerable improvement, the walls were re- 
duced in height and finally razed, and the moat 
Idled in, and their site is occupied by a garden 
encircling the city on all sides but the north. 
The citadel or fort stands upon an eminence at 
the northeast. The city is mean and gloomy in 
appearance, with narrow, winding streets and 
blind alleys; but this is offset by splendid 
buildings of the Mogul period These are espe- 
cially to be noted on the northeast side, where 
**the mosque of Aurungzebe, with its plain white 
marble domes and simple minarets, the mauso- 
leum of Ranjit Singh, with its rounded roof and 
projecting balconies, and the desecrated fa^de 
of the Mogul palace, stand side by side in an 
open grassy plain, exhibiting a grand coup 
doBtl” In 1849 the environs were an expanse 
of crumbling ruins, and the European residences 
were group^ around the old cantonment south 
of the city; the European quarter spread gradu- 
ally eastward and now covers a considerable 
area that was formerly jungle and ruins The 
older part of the European quarter, south of 
the native city, is known as Anarkali; here are 
a public garden, the Secretariat buildings, town 
hall, museum, iSunjab University, Punjab Public 
Library, Government College, Senate Hall, the 
new University Hall, the Alayo and Lady Aitohi- 
son hospitals, and other public buildings The 
Old Mall, an excellent road, connects Anarkali 
with the native city. East of Anarkali is the 
European quarter known as the Naulakha. It 
is known also as the railway oolony, for sitli- 
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ated here are the station, the extensive work- 
shops of the Northwestern Railway (with 
some 5000 employees), and a railway school 
building. The Upper Mall extends southeast 
to Lawrence and Montgomery halls (surrounded 
by a large public garden) and Government 
House. On or near this road, which is the main 
thoroughfare of the newer residential quarter, 
are various government offices, the chief court, 
most of the European shops, and the Anglican 
cathedral, a fine building in the later Early 
English style, consecrated in 1887 The Aitchi- 
son Chiefs’ College is beyond Go\ernmont House 
towards the Lahore Cantonment 

Formerly Lahore was famous for the manu- 
facture of superior silk cloths of Bokhara thread 
and the production of gold and silver ombroid- 
glass, enamel, and arms. The decorative 
ai^ have practically disappeared, being super- 
seded by the manufacture of coarse and inferior 
silks, cotton prints, vegetable oils, candles, soap, 
etc. A good quality of woohm stuffs is pro- 
duced. lAhore IS an important trading centre. 
The munieipalit}’ was created in 1867 A sys- 
tem of water works was opened in 1881 and a 
drainage system in 1883 The city contains the 
principal educational institutions of the Pun- 
jab. These include the Punjab University 
(with five colleges) , the medical and law colleges, 
a training college, the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 
the Mayo School of Art, and various technical 
and special schools, high schools, etc. 

Lahore is the largest city of the Punjab The 
population, excluding the cantonment, was 138,- 
878 in 1881, 159,507 in 1891, and 186,884 in 
1001 (including 113,253 Mohammedans, 62,922 
Hindus, 5064 Sikhs, and 4109 Christians) ; in- 
cluding the cantonment, the population in 1901 
was 202,964, and, in 1011, 228,687 
The traditional founder of Lahore is Lava, 
son of Rama, but it is probable tliat the city 
was not founded before the first century a d 
In 1036 it became the capital of the Ghaznivid 
dominions east of the Indus, but for about 60 
years subsequent to 1042 was governed by vice- 
roys. During the reign of Masud III (1090- 
1114) it was made the Imperial capital The 
city was taken by the Mongols in 1241 and put 
to ransom in 1246 It was rebuilt by Balban 
in 1270, but 15 years later the Mongols returned 
and for a long period made numerous raids. 
From 1308, when it was taken by a detachment 
of Timur’s army, it seems to have been desolate 
until rebuilt by Mubarak Shah in 1422. About 
100 years later it fell to Babar Lahore reached 
its greatest splendor under Mongol rule and 
particularly during the reign (1556-1605) of 
Akbar, who held his court there from 1584 to 
1598 Under Akbar the city rapidly developed, 
exceeding its present area and population The 
architectural importance of Lahore increased 
under Jahangir (died 1627), and during the 
reign of his son, the ^reat Shah Jahan, the city 
probably had a circuit of some 16 or 17 miles 
Under Aurungzelie, Shah Jahan’s son, the popu- 
lation began to decline, and the architectural 
history of Lahore virtually came to an end. 
From the accession of Bahadur Shah until in 
1798 the authority of Ranjit Singh confirmed 
the Sikh power in the Punjab, Lahore was sub- 
jected to successive invasions and conquests, 
and it gradually sank into a crumbling ruin 
Ranjit Singh made the ciiy once more the centre 
of a flourishing kingdom, but anarchy followed 
his death in 1839, and an invasion of British 


territory resulted in war and the British occu- 
pation in 1846, when the British resident be- 
came the real authority at Lahore. The govern- 
ment was resigned to the British by Dalip 
Singh in 1840. 

LAHORE, Viscount Habdinge of. See 
Habdinge, Sib Henbt. 

LAHR, Ihr. A manufacturing town of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany, situated in 
the valley of Schutter, 53 miles south-southwest 
of Karlsruhe (Map: Germany, B 4). The mu- 
nicipal park and the museum of antiquities 
are noteworthy. Lahr has manufactures of linen 
and woolen cloth, hats, horsehair cloth, artifi- 
cial flowers, leather, snuff, cartons, umbrellas, 
and toys. There are also lithographic and 
printing establishments It has a good trade 
in wine Pop, 1900, 13,576, 1910, 15,191. 

LAIBACH, ll9[>fio, or LAYBACH. The cap- 
ital of the Austrian Crownland of Gamiola, 
situated on the Laibach River, 45 miles north- 
east of Tricst (Map: Austria, D 3) It con- 
tains a number of fine promenades and squares, 
adorned with monuments, among which the 
most notable is the bronze bust of Radetzky by 
Femkom The best of the ecelesiastical edifices 
is the Italian cathedral of 8t Nicholas, with a 
high dome Other noteworthy buildings are the 
towm hall, the government headquarters, the pal- 
ace of justice, the agricultural building, the old 
castle on the Schlossberg dominating the town, 
and the palaces of the Bishop and the counts 
of Auersperg. The educational institutions 
include G} mnasia, a seminary for teachers, 
a theological seminary, a school of commerce, 
two schools of music, a librar> of 61,090 vol- 
umes, a theatie, and a museum Slovene is the 
oiiicial language, and laiibach is the focus of the 
movement to promote its use Laibach manu- 
factures cotton goods and other textiles, church 
bells, tobacco, and machinery, wire, paper, lace, 
pottery, leather, fire hose, and iron products 
It has large railway repair shops and some 
commerce It is the seat of a prince-bishop. 
In the neighboring Laibach Fen have betm found 
interesting lake dwellings Pop , 1900, 36,547 ; 
1910, 47,127, mostly Slavic Laibach is believed 
to occupy the site of the Roman Emona or 
Hemona. It floiirislM»d under the rule of the 
Franks, and in 1277 passed under the rule of 
the house of Hapsburg It was the seat of tlie 
French dominion of the Illyrian provinces from 
1809 to 1813 In 1821 Laibach was the scene 
of the famous congress of monarchs, convened 
for the purpose of putting an end to Carbonar- 
ism in Italy and of restoring Naples and Sicily 
to their former political status The results of 
the congress were the passing of resolutions es- 
tablishing among European nations the right 
of armt^d intervention in the affairs of any 
neighboring states in case of internal political 
disturbances, and the occupation of Naples by 
Austria Most of the larger European coun- 
tries were represented at the congress, against 
whose action England protested 

LAUFLAW, WiULTAM (1780-1845). Friend 
and amanuensis of Fir Walter Scott He was 
bom^ at Blackhouse, Selkirkshire, and after 
farming with little success became (1817) 
steward to Scott, who placed a high value on 
his counsel and friendship. Laidlaw wrote 
several lyrics, but the simple ballad ‘‘Lucy’s 
Flittin'” alone is remembered With Sir Wal- 
ter’s assistance he compiled part of the £dm- 
hurgh Annual Regtater after 1817. 
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TiATTyiiEB, Habby Wellington ( 1884- ) . 

An American Socialist author and lecturer. He 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was educated 
at Wesleyan (A.B., 1907), at the Brooklyn Law 
School of St. Lawrence University (LL.B., 
1910), and at Columbia (Ph.D., 1914). He 
served as a reporter on the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle in 1907-10, was admitted to the New 
York bar, and studied social conditions in 
Europe in 1914. In 1910 he became organizing 
secretary of the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety, an organization similar in many respects 
to the Fabian Society of England, and in 1912 
he became editor of the quarterly. The Inter- 
collegiate Soexalxet. His treatise. Boycotts and 
the Labor Struggle (1914), is an authoritative 
and comprehensive work on that subject 
L’AIGLON (The Eaglet). A drama by 
Edmond Rostand, produced in Paris March 15, 
1900, with Sarah Bernhardt in the title role. 
The subject is the young Duke of Reichstadt, 
the unfortunate son of Napoleon Bonaparte 
IiAlNEZ, ll^n&th, Diego. See Latnez. 
IiAJKG, lang, Albxandeb Gordon (179.3- 
1826) A British explorer, bom in Edinburgh 
He was educated at the university of his native 
city and in 1810 became an ensign in the Edin- 
burgh Volunteers The next year he went to 
the West Indies, where he served until 1822, 
when he took command of a company in the 
Royal African Corps and was ordered to Sierra 
Leone. During the next two years he made ex- 
tensive explorations in the neighboring coun- 
tries and in 1824, during a visit to England, 
was ordered by the Colonial Secretary to under- 
take a journ^ by way of Tripoli and Timbuctoo 
to the source of the Niger. He was the lust 
European to reach the latter city, which he 
entered on Aug 18, 1826. He left it aboiii 
September 24 and two days later was murdeied 
by Arabs who were probably acting under in 
structions from the Bashaw of Tripoli An 
account of his earlier explorations was published 
in 1825 under the title Travels in Txmmannee, 
Kooranko, and Soolxma^ Countries of Western 
Africa Consult Robert Chambers (ed ), Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, vol. 
ii (Glasgow, 1830), and Thomas Nelson, Mem- 
oirs of Oudney, Clapperton, and Laing (Edin- 
burgh, 1830). 

LAING, David (1793-1878). A Scottish an- 
tiquary, born and educated at Edinburgh. He 
be^me an apprentice in his father’s Ixmkstore, 
traveled abroad to buy books, met Lockhart, and 
became a friend of Scott. He was secretary of 
Scott’s Bannatyne Club and editor of many of 
its publications. He was made honorary pro- 
fessor of antiquities for the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1854. His many works include the 
following: The Select Remains of the incient 
Popular Poetry of Scotland ( 1821 ) , Fugitive 
Scottish Poetry (1823-25) , The Poems of Wil- 
liam Dunbar (1834), the first coUected edition; 
Lauder’s Memorable Occurrents (1840) , Letters 
and Journals of Robert Baillie, 1691-62 ( 1841 ) ; 
The Collected Works of John Know (1846-64) ; 
Notes of Ben Jenson's Conversations with Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden (1842) , Garden’s Theatre 
of Scottish Worthies (1878): liesides several 
important works on etchings and engravings. 

LAING, Gordon Jennings (1869- ). An 

American classical scholar, born at London, On- 
tario, Canada. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto (1891), he taught l^atin and 
Gredc at Whetham College, Vancouver, Brit- 


ish Columbia (1892-93), and at the University 
of Toronto (1893-95), and then was fellow 
in classics at Johns Hopkins, where he took the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1896 After a year at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome 
(1896-97) and service as lecturer in Latin at 
Bryn Mawr College (1897-99), he became a 
member of the Latin department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1899 He was managing 
editor of the C&ssical Journal in 1905-08, as- 
sociate editor of Classical Philology after 1905, 
and general editor of the University of Chicago 
Press after 1908. He served also as annual 
professor at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome (1911-12) and was vice presi- 
dent of the Archieological Institute of America 
(1913-14) His publications include Master- 
pieces in Latin Literature (Boston, 1903), an 
edition of Selections from Omd (New York, 
1905), and an edition of the Phormio of Terence 
(Chicago, 1908), besides articles and reviews 
in various learned periodicals, especdallv in 
relation to Roman topography and Roman 
religion 

LAING, Malcolm (1762-1818). A Scottish 
liistorian He was born in Mainland, Orkney, 
near Kirkwall, w)iero he received his earlier 
education, attended Edinburgh University, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1785 His ability 
attracted some attention, but he gave up law 
as a profession to de\ote himself to historical 
losearch His writings, although somewhat 
awkward in style, are thorough and accurate 
He continued Henry’s Ilistoiy of Great Britain 
(1793), and wrote a JJistort/ of Scotland fiom 
the Unton of the Crouns, on the Accession of 
James 1 / to the Throne of England, to the 
Union of the Kingdoms (1802). 

LAING, Samttel (1810-97). A British aii- 
tlior and politician, bom at Edinburgh and edu- 
(atcid at Cambridge, where he taught mathe- 
matics for a time. He studied law and entered 
political life as secretary to I^boueli^re of the 
Bureau of Commerce, who gave him special 
charge of the Department of Railway (Construc- 
tion. He was a disciple of Gladstone, became 
member of Parliament for Wick (1852), held 
several positions under the Liberal government, 
was president of the society which instituted 
the Sydenham Crystal Palace Exhibition (18.34), 
and a director of railways in France, Belgium, 
and Canada During 1860-65 he was Minister 
of Finance in India, and he wrote almut that 
country and China His chief publications in- 
clude Modem Science and Modem Thought 
(1885), Problems of the Future (1889), 
Human Origins (1892) 

LAIBD, Iftrd, David (1833-1914). A Cana- 
dian statesman. He was bom in New Glasgow, 
Prince Edward Island, and was inlucated at the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Truro, Nova 
Scotia. He founded and became editor of the 
Patriot of Charlottetown He sat in the Assem- 
bly of his native province and as a member of 
the Executive Council was a delegate to Ottawa 
to negotiate for tlie union of Prince Edward 
Island with the Dominion government. After 
the union he was a Liberal member of the Do- 
minion Parliament, served as Minister of the 
Interior (1873-76), and was in 1876-81 Lieu- 
tenant Gmremor of the Northwest Territories 
In 1874, as Commissioner, he concluded a treaty 
with the Indians of the northwest by which they 
gave up to the government about 75,000 square 
miles of territory. In 1881 he returned to 
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Prince Edward Island and failed in 1882 and in 
1887 to be reSlected to the Dominion House of 
Commons. From 1898 to 1909 he was Indian 
Commissioner for Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories, and in the latter year removed to 
Ottawa to serve in an advisory capacity on 
Indian affairs. While in office, he concluded 
several treaties whereby Indian titles to land 
became extinguished and reverted to the crown 
He published Our Indian Treaties (1005) 

TiATBD, John (1805-74). An English ship- 
builder, born in Greenock, Scotland He is 
said to have been the first builder of iron steam- 
ships and for a long time was the head of the 
firm of John Laird and Sons, iron shipbuilders 
and engineers at Birkenhead, near Liverpool 
Among the vessels built by Ins firm were the 
John Randolph, said to have been the first iron 
vessel used in American waters, the Nemesis, 
the first iron vessel equipped with guns, and 
the famous Confederate vessel Alabama He re- 
tired from the active management of the busi- 
ness in 1861, after which time the firm became 
known as Laird Brothers From 1861 until his 
death he was a member of Parliament. 

LAIBD-MAIB. See Lawbence, Ix)Bu 

LAIBESSE, l&'r^s', G^rabo de (1641-1711) 
A Flemish historical painter and etcher. He 
^^as born at Li<*ge and under the direction of 
his father receiv^ a liberal education in litera- 
ture and art. He was also a pupil of Bertliolct 
Flemal at Li^e. At the age of 15 he painted 
good portraits and historical subjects. From 
the traditional account it seems that he lived 
in great poverty at Utrecht and in the neigh- 
borhood, painting signs for a living, until sum- 
moned by a picture dealer to Amsterdam, where 
he speedily became celebrated He is said to 
have gained inspiration for painting by play- 
ing the violin. He painti'd with great facilitv, 
leaving above 250 works His style was in- 
fluence by Poussin and the antique, his art 
being essentially Flemish, and not realistic, like 
the Dutch It Vas sumptuous and mannered in 
character In 1600 liis sight became impaired, 
but he continued his usefulness by dictating his 
ideas on painting to his pupils and associates 
They w'ere collect^ by his son and published at 
Amsterdam, under the title Hct grooi schilder- 
hoek (1707-12), which, translated into English, 
German, and French, Unsanie a manual for the 
art academies of the eighteenth century 

His largest works were decorations for houses 
in Amsterdam and for Dutch castles. He was 
especially fond of mythological subjects, his re- 
ligious pictures being less impressive Among 
his paintings at Amsterdam (Ri]ks-Museuin) 
are a “Bacchanal,” “Legitimate Power,” “Revo- 
lution,” “Venus, Mars, and Cupid”, in the 
Ijouvre are the “Institution of the Eucharist,” 
“Cleopatra at Tarsus,” and a “Dance of Chil- 
dren ” The gallery at Cassel is also rich in his 
works For the cathedral of Li^e he painted 
a “Penitence* of St Augustine” and “Baptism 
of St Augustine”, for the church of St Ur- 
sula, at Aix-la-Chapclle, the “Martyrdom” of 
St. Ursula 

LA^S (Lat, from Gk. Aaff). The name of 
two Greek courtesans, celebrated for their 
b€»uty 1 The elder Lais was born probablv 
at Corinth about 475 b c. Her beauty was said 
to surpass that of any other woman of her 
time, but her greed and capriciousm^ss were also 
notorious, and, vhen old, she grew overfond of 
the wine bottle. Her lovers included many 


famous men, among them the philosopher 
Aristippus of Cyrene. 2. The younger Lais 
was born probably in Sicily and is said to have 
been brought to Athens when still a child 
She sat as a model to the painter Apelles 
Falling in love with a certain Thessalian, she 
accompanied him to Thessaly, where, it is said, 
she was stoned to death by some jealous women 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE, Wak' fAr (Fr, let do), 
LAISSEZ-PASSER, n&'sA' (Fr, let go 

on). As originally used, the first of these 
phrases represents a demand for freedom from 
onerous restrictions in production, the second 
for freedom of exchange Under the mercantile 
system industry and commerce were subject to 
a mass of regulations which hampered the in- 
dividual even in matters of trifling importance 
A reaction in thought set in against this ex- 
cessive regulation, culminating in the laissez- 
faire teachings of the physiocrats (qv ) The 
expression “laissez-faire” is said to have been 
employed before 1680 by Legendre, a merchant, 
in a reply to a question of Colbert concerning 
the needs of industry. The idea appears more 
definitely worked out in the writings of Bois- 
guillebert (1712), and as early as 1735 the 
Marquis d’Argenson had declared that laissez- 
faire should fie the watchword of eyery public 
power “To govern better, it is necessary to 
govern less,” he writes The view did not be- 
come common until the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century The maxim latssez-fatre et lats- 
sez-passer appears to have been popularized bv 
Gournay, to whom it was attributed until 
within recent years. 

The doctrine secured a wide following both 
in France and in other European countries In 
England Adam Smith and the whole English 
classical school of political economy manifest 
its influence. Tlie French classical economists 
W'ere likewise champions of laissez-faire, and 
numerous followers appeared in Germany. In 
the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
doetrine of laissez-faire lost ground, however. 
The German school of economics, which empha- 
siz€*il the importance of the eeonomic functions 
of government, seemed for a time to have 
completely overthrown the older doctrine. A 
reaction has, however, set in which promises to 
restore to favor a modified form of the prin- 
ciple of laissez-faire 

Adherents of the theory have never stood for 
the view that the individual should be left free 
to do as he pleases in other matters than trade 
and industry The doctrine is not one of an- 
archy, as it has been made out to be by its op- 
ponents. Nor does it deny that government has 
certain economic functions to perform ; although, 
indeed, an obscure follower of Bentham, Sir J 
Bowning attemjitcd to show that political econ- 
omy looks for nothing from the state except 
security for industry The adherents of the 
theory would, as a rule, agree that the state 
should ])erform those functions which cannot 
be adequately performed by individuals; they 
would also leave to the state functions which 
primarily redound to the ^blic good See FBBac 
Trade: Physiotbats; Political Economy; 
Individitalism 

Consult, for brief summaries of the history 
of the doctrine, J J T^alor, Cyclopedia of Po- 
litical Pcience, vol ii (New York, 1893) , Pal- 
grave, Dictionary of Political Economy (London, 
1894-99) ; McLaughlin and Hart, Cyclopedia of 
imtrican Government vol ii (New York, 1914), 
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The most satisfactory history of the origin of 
the phrases is August Oncken, Die Mawime 
Laieeee-Faire et Laieaez-Paeeer (Beni) 1886). A 
brief account is given by Higgs, The Physiocrata 
(London, 1897); William C^ningham, Indus- 
trial Revolution^ Being the Parts Entitled 
Parliamentary Colhertism and Laissez-Faire 
(Cambridge, 1008) ; also J. W. Garner, Intro- 
duotum to Political Science (New York, 1910). 

IiAlSTKEB, listener, Luowio (1845-96). A 
German author, born at Esslingen, WOrttem- 
berg He studied theology at Tubingen, had 
charge of a pastorate for two years, and was a 
private tutor in Munich, where he devoted him> 
self exclusively to literary pursuits after 1880, 
and whence he removed to Stutigart in 1889, as 
literary adviser of the publisher Cotta. Besides 
Barharossas Brautwerher (1875), an epic poem, 
and Novellen aus alter Zeit (1882), he wrote: 
Nehelsagen (1879), contributions to German 
mythology, Der Archetypus der Nihelungen 
(1887); Das Ratsel der Sphinx, Grundzuge 
einer Mythengeschichte (1889); Oetmanische 
Volkemamen (1892) ; and with Paul Heyse he 
edited Xeuer deutscher Novellenschatz (24 vols, 
1884-88) 

LAITY, la'i-tl (from lay, from OF, Pr. lat, 
from Lat. laxcus, from Ok. \aiK6t, laikos, relat- 
ing to the people, from Xa5r, loos, people). In 
Church relations, the name given to all persons 
who do not belong to the clergy (q.v.). Among 
Catholics the term has a stricter meaning than 
among Protestants, for the latter do not make 
the same profound distinction between those es- 
pecially dedicated to the service of the Church 
and the general body of worshipers The Ro- 
man Catholic churclT claims for its priesthood 
a direct and special mission supematurallv be- 
stowed to teach and govern the faithful laity in 
all matters concerning religion Most Protes- 
tant bodies deny this sharp distinction and regard 
all members as of the same spiritual grade. 
In modem usage the term is applied in a similar 
sense to distin^ish those who are not in a 
learned profession from its members ; thus, 
those who are not lawyers are *%ymen” to the 
legal profession. 

LATHS. See (Euipus. 

LAJABD, lA'zhhr', Jean Baptiste Fixix 
(1783-1858). A French archseologist, bora in 
Lyons He was attached as secretaiy ( 1807 ) to 
the French Ambassador to Persia and spent sev- 
eral years in that country exploring and study- 
ing Oriental religions, particularly in their effect 
upon Greek culture. He also made a collection 
of Babylonian cylinders which are now in the 
National Library in Paris The value of his re- 
searches was recognized, and after his return to 
France he held several important offices Much 
of his writing was contributed to the Acad4mie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, to which he 
was elected in 1830. His works include Re- 
oherches sur le culte, les symbolea, les attnbuts 
et lea nwnuments figures de Vdnus en Orient et 
en Occident (1837-47) and Recherohes sur le 
culte puUique et les mystics de Mithra en Ori- 
ent et en Occident (1847-48). 

LAJEUNESSB, Marie Louise 

CEcn.iA Emma. See Albani, Emma. 
lAJOIE, Antoine Gebin. See Gebin-Lajoie; 

AznuiNE. 

LA JONQTTLfiiJiiB, 1& zhONlcykr^, Jacques 
Paauue Taffanel, Mabquib de (1680-1753). A 
French naval officer, who went to Canada as 
Govamor in 1749. He had previously been en- 
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gaged in military service — ^had fought the Prot- 
estants in the G4vennes (1703), was especially 
known for his services with Duguay-Trouin at 
the siege of Rio de Janeiro (1711), had been 
present at the battle of Toulon (1744), and had 
won a notable victory at Finisterre with six 
ships over 18 of the British. He was appointed 
Governor-General of (^anada in 1746, but the 
fleet in which he had embarked was scattered by 
storms and never reached Quebec. In 1747 his 
ship was captured and himself taken prisoner to 
England. After his release, again appointed 
Governor-General of Canada, he was suspected 
of bemg a silent partner of Western fur traders, 
and he undoubtedly backed the zealous Abb5 le 
Loutre in his design of securing Acadia for 
France against the English among the Acadians 
LA JUNTA, la hoon^t&. A city and the 
county seat of Otero Co, Colo, 64 miles south- 
east of Pueblo, on the Arkansas Rivci, and on 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad 
(Map* Colorado, F 4). It is a division point 
on the Santc Fe system and contains ruilioad 
yards and shops, employing 1200 men. Other 
industrial establishments include flour mills, an 
elevator, and a canning fa(*tory. llie surround- 
ing region produces cattle and sheep, canta- 
loupes, and alfalfa La Junta owns its water 
works Pop., 1000, 2513 ; 1910, 4154 

LAKANAL, la'kh'naP, Joseph (1762-1845). 
A French statesman and educator, born at 
Serres m the Department of Ariege and edu- 
cated for the priesthood. When the Revolution 
broke out, Lakanal, who wan then professor of 
philosophy in the college at Moulins, was sent 
by the Department of Ari6ge as a deputy to 
Pans. In the National Convention he gave an 
unqualifled vote for the death of the King 
Shortly afterward he was made a memlx*r of the 
Committee of Public Instruction and quickly 
rose to the head of tliat body He initiated most 
of the important reforms tending to make educa- 
tion universal in France To his efforts was 
also due the founding of the Ecole Normale and 
the Institut de France In 1798, as commis- 
sary general of the Department of the Rhine, he 
reformed abuses in the army and built up the 
frontier against foreign invasion. During Na- 
poleon’s tenure of power Lakanal filled various 
subordinate positions in educational institutions 
in France. On the accession of Louis XVIII he 
was proscribed as a r^icidc and came to the 
United States. Congress voted him 500 acres 
of land, and a little later he accepted the presi- 
dency of the State University of Ijouisiana In 
1825 he resigned and retired to his plantation 
on Mobile Bay. Shortly after the revolution of 
1830 he returned to France and became a mem- 
ber of the Academic des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques Consult E. Giullon, Lakanal et Vin- 
struction publique (Pans, 1881). See also La- 
kanal, Pro jet iPdducation nationale (ib., 1793), 
for h is ow n account of his educational ideas 
LAKE (AS. lacu, from Lat. lacus, lake; con- 
nected with OHG lahha, Ger. Lache, pool, OIr, 
loch, lake, Gk. XAskos, lakkos, hole). A body of 
standing water surrounded by land. In common 
usage the term ‘'pond” is applied to very small 
lakes, but there is no uniformity in agreement as 
to where the line is to be drawn. In Scotland 
the word “loch” is applied to lakes and also to 
lakclike arms of the sea almost completely shut 
in by the land In the case of the Caspian, Dead, 
and Aral seas the term “sea” is applied to what 
are true lakes. 
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General Characteriatica. Lakes vary greatly 
in form, depth, and source of their water supply. 
They are usually elongated in the direction of 
the inlet and outlet, owing to the fact that they 
commonly arise from some interference with the 
free drainage along a preexisting river valley 
Often the outline is irregular bemuse the dam 
at the outlet causes the water to rise up into 
tributary valleys. In some cases the water 
rises over low divides, forming many islands and 
a very irregular coast, as in Champlain, Winne- 
pcsai^ee, and other lakes Others may have 
straight shore lines following the valley walls 
or may occupy small circular basins In depth 
lakes vary greatly , thus. Great Salt Lake has a 
depth of less than 25 feet, and Crater Lake, in 
Oregon, of 2000 feet. They may occur at any 
elevation above the sea, and some, like the Dead 
Sea, are even below sea level Excepting in very 
severe climates deep lakes do not freeze in win- 
ter, because it is necessary to reduce the entire 
lake to 30** F before the surface can freeze. 
Some lakes have no surface tributaries, but re- 
ceive their waters from the rains and from 
undcrgiound souiccs; others have many tribu- 
taries. Usually the largest feeder or inlet is at 
the upper end of the lake The outlet in most 
cases 18 limited to a single channel. 

Great floods raise the level of all but the 
larger lakes, and wet seasons cause the surface 
to rise by the increased amount of water sup- 
plied from underground This rising may come so 
long after the wet period that the connection is 
not readily discovered lh<*re is also a slight 
tide on the larger lakes, though ordinarily un- 
noticeahle, hut m V-fahaped hays its height may 
be so increased as to lie easily detected. Stead- 
ily blowing wind, drifting the water before it, 
causes well-defined currents of water On 
smaller lakes, when heavy rains and melting 
snows coincide with strong wind, floods occur 
on the deltas The lake level is then raised 
in some parts and lowered in others by the 
wind, and the water of the streams cannot flow 
off, cons€*quently flooding the delta. Still an- 
other change of level of lakes is due to a differ- 
ence in the air pressure on the two ends of the 
lake A low pressure on one end and a high on 
the other disturbs the equilibrium of the water; 
it is pushed dowm under the heavier air and 
rises under the low pressure This starts an 
undulation of the lake water, which is analogous 
to the rocking of a basin, and a wave passes up 
and down the lake, slowly dying out with each 
succeeding undulation To such changes in lake 
level the name “seiches’' is applied. 

Lakes without Outlets. In all countries 
there is evaporation from the surface of lakes, 
so that leas water flows out than enters; there 
may also be loss through seepage into the earth 
On account of this, even in moist climates, lakes 
with a small drainage area may not rise to the 
point of outflow. This is true of small basins in 
sand-dune regions or in sandy glacial deposits, 
where the water speedily soaks into the loose 
soil. Slowly, however, the washing in of day 
and the groi^h of vegetation form a more im- 
pervious bottom, so that first swamps, then 
ponds, are caus^. Little kettle-shaped basins 
in terminal moraines often have such a small 
drainage area that they do not rise to overflow, 
or possibly overflow only in periods of heavy 
rains or melting snows. Deep lakes in volcanic 
craters, like Crater I^ake in Oregon, also fail to 
reach the point of overflow, because the rainfall 
VoL. XIII —31 


and drainage are not suflBcient to fill the basini. 
Where the climate is very arid, the lack of 
abundant rain, the rapid evaporation, and the 
seepage commonly keep the lake waters below 
the rim of the basin; and in deserts these condi- 
tions may completely dry up the basins, or per- 
mit them to have lakes or swampy bottoms only 
during rains. These effects of aridity are illus- 
trated in the Great Salt Lake, the Dead Sea, 
and the Caspian Sea. As the streams entering 
lakes bring a load of mineral matter in solution, 
and as this is not carried off in the vapor, lakes 
witliout outlet have a steadily increasing load 
of mineral matter. Among the mineral sub- 
stances thus dissolved, salt, g 3 rp 8 um, and carbo- 
nate of lime are usually the moat abundant. In 
time, therefore, these substances may be present 
in such quantity that no more can be held by the 
water, and then some of the mineral load must 
be deposited Thus, carbonate of lime is being 
precipitated on the bottom and shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, and salt and gypsum have 
been precipitated in many lakes in recent times 
and in past ages. 

Origin of Lakes. The causes of lakes are as 
various as their forma In general they may 
lie considered as consequences of natural inter- 
ference with drainage. They may exist on a 
new land surface, when thev may be called onp- 
%nal conftequent lakes, since they are formed in 
consequence of original irregularities in the 
land; they may result from the normal devel- 
opment of rivers and may then lie called lakes 
of normal development; and they may be due 
to some accidental interference with preexist- 
ing drainage, when thev may be call^ lakes 
of aretdental origin. All lakra fall into one of 
these three great classes 

Original consequent lakes are illustrated by 
some of the shallow lakes of Florida, which exist 
in di'pressions on a raised sea bottom, the same 
condition exists in the Siberian plains and in 
the Argentine plains Consequent lakes are also 
found in shallow basins on the beds of extinct 
lakes Thus, the Great Salt Lake is in a de- 
pression in the deposits of a much larger lake 
that once existed there Any other land 
surface, as a lava flow, or a thick sheet of glacial 
drift which obscures the old land, may have de- 
pressions in which ponds or lakes develop. There 
are many small lakes of this origin in the 
glaciated belt of America and Europe 

Of lakes of normal de\’elopment there are also 
numerous illustrations. Abandoned meanders of 
rivers, forming oxbow lakes, and abandoned 
river channels on deltas, shut off from the river 
by the deposit of river silt, are instances Still 
another kind is found where stream development 
is taking place in a region of limestone or other 
soluble rock. Under these conditions some of 
the drainage is underground, the surface settles 
here and there by undermining, and little basins 
or sink holes are formed towards which the water 
drains. If the hole in the centre becomes filled, 
ponds are eaus^. The growth of alluvial fans 
by streams coming from a mountain into a more 
level vallev sometimes dams the river in the 
main valley. Thus, Tulare Lake in California 
is made by a broad, low, alluvial fan made by 
King River, which comes down from the Sierra 
Nevada 

By far the most common cause for lakes is 
some accident to a stream, so interfering with its 
normal development as locally to transform itk 
valley to a basin. An avalanche across a rivet 
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dams bade a lake, and the growth of a mouii’ 
tain barrier makes a still greater dam. The 
warping of yallejrs during mountain growth also 
makes basins. Lake Geneva in the Alps has been 
ascribed to this origin. There are basins where 
the rocks across a valley have been faulted — 
e.g., in southern Oregon, in Ireland, and in the 
case of the Dead Sea. When the land has sub- 
sided and the sea entered the months of river 
valleys, the building of bars across the drowned 
vidleys often shuts in the water, forming lakes. 
These may be made salt by the occasional over- 
flows of the sea, or they may lie completely dis- 
connected from the sea. Such lakes are illus- 
trated by the shut-in bays on the south shore of 
the Great l^akes. Kinking of parts of the land 
during earthquake shocks forms basins, as in the 
“sunk” country of Arkansas, in the Mississippi 
valley, that was shaken by the earthquake of 
1811 I.<ava dams hold back river water, as is 
illustrated in the Auvergne region of central 
France; by Snag Lake, near Mount Shasta; by 
the Lake of Tiberias, in the <7ordan valley, and 
by many other lakes in volcanic regions After 
the volcanic energy has subsided volcanic craters 
are occupied by lakes, as in the Eifel region of 
Germany, Lake Nemi, near Enme; Avemo, near 
Naples; and many other places Such lakes are 
especially large and deep when the crater bot- 
tom has subsided, as in Crater Lake, Oregon 
But perhaps the most important single cause for 
lakes is glaciation By moraine dams and by 
dams of other classes of glacial deposits a vast 
number of lakes in northeastern America and 
northwestern Europe have been formed With- 
out doubt the number of glacial lakes and 
ponds in northeastern America and northwest- 
ern Europe is several hundred thousand There 
are estimated to be 10,000 lakes in Minnesota 
alone, due in one way or another to the Pleisto- 
cene ice sheet. 

It is found that glaciated regions are char- 
acterised by an abundance of lakes, while un- 
glaciated r^ons have relatively few. In addi- 
tion to the deposit of materials forming a dam 
across stream valleys, glaciers have scoured out 
many basins, known as rock basins Seneca and 
Cayuga Lake valleys in central New York arc 
regarded by some geologists as formed in this 
manner; the Great Lakes owe at least a part 
of their depth to this cause, and the same is 
true of some of the Alpine lakes, notably the* 
Italian lakes Como, Lugano, and Maggiore 
Many lakes are the result of a combination of 
causes For example, the Great Lakes are evi- 
dently in old river valleys, deepened to some ex- 
tent by glacial erosion, further deepened by a 
warping of the earth’s crust, and with their 
depth still further increased by dams of drift in 
the preSxistmg valleys. The Alpine lakes also 
seem to combine valley warping, glacier ero- 
sion, and glacial-drift dams among their causes. 

Destnu^on of Lakes. Lakes are normally 
of brief duration, from the standpoint of geo- 
logical time. Consequently lakes are mostly of 
recent origin and are especially abundant in re- 
gions where some recent accident has happened 
to drainage; as, e.g., where glaciers have been, 
or where lava flows have recently overspread 
areas of country. Since lakes act as catchment 
basins for sediment, they are soon filled by the 
contributions brought by the incoming streams, 
by rain wash, by winds, and by waves. Much 
of the finer sediment settles in the lake at a 
distance from the shore, but most of the coarser 


material accumulates near the shore and es- 
pecially ill the river deltas ’Khew* grow out 
into the lake, forming flats at the head of the 
lakes and protruding deltas on the margin In 
some cases, where the sefliment supply is abun- 
dant, as in the Swiss lakes, which receive glacier- 
fed streams, the growth of deltas from opposite 
sides of the lake has cut a single lake iji two 
parts This is clearly illustrated in the case of 
Ijakes Thun and Brienr, which are divided bv the 
delta deposit on which Interlaken is situated 

As lakes are shallowe<] hv sediment de])osit, 
organic contribiitionH help finally t<i fill them 
Various forms of vegetation, iiieludiiig lilies, 
reeds, rushes, cane, and sphagnum, aie very 
eifiKtive m this last sLige of lake destruction 
When finally filled, the lake betunnes a swampy 
plain, the n\ers then build the plain up into 
dry land in their establishment of a slope or 
grade across the plain. 

Lakes are not always destroyed solely by fill- 
ing. The outlet stream is always eroding at 
the barrier, though this work is usually slow', 
because the lake water has filtered out the sedi- 
ment, so that the outlet is roblied of its cutting 
tools J'lius, the Niagara, in flowing from Lake 
Erie, has cut awav but little more of the barrier 
than the loose soil and con8e<}uently Hows piacti- 
<*allv on the surface of the plain. Where the 
«»iitlet passes through uni onsolidatcnl mateiial it 
inav rapidly lower the lake level If a condi- 
tion like that at Niagara could exist near a 
lake, the eating back of the falls w'uuld in time 
reach the lake and rapidly diain it. This will 
not happen in the case of Niagara, because the 
layer which causc»s the cataract dips towards the 
south, and the fall will disappear before Lake 
Erie is reached 

A lake may also be destroyed by a change of 
climate Thus, a series of lakes existed in the 
great basin of western United States during the 
Glacial period, w'hen the climate was cooler and 
damper (See Lakf Bonneville, Lake Laiion- 
TAN.) Dining the Glacial period large lakes 
also existed along the margin of the lee wher- 
ever the glaeier formed a dam across north- 
flowing stream vallevs. .An enormous lake of 
this origin existed in the valley of the Red River 
of the North, to which the name Lake Agtissir 
(q.v ) has lieen given Similar lakes appeared 
in the basin of the Great Tjokes, while the St. 
laiwrence vallev was ice-filled (See Lake Iho- 
QUOIH ) The shore lines of these glaeial lakes 
are plainly 8€*en along the margin of the Great 
Lakes and reeonl a very complex history, with 
various outflow's w'bieh were made available as 
the ice front melted farther and farther hack 
The deposits made in these extinct lakes form 
much of the soil of the land along the southern 
margin of the Great Lakes. Such methods of 
lake destruction are abnormal: the natural and 
usual method is filling, combined with a partial 
removal of the liarrier over whieh the outlet 
flows 

Distribution, Area, and Depth of Lakes 
Lakes of one kind or another occur in nearly all 
lands, but they are very unequally distributed 
Since the most common cause of their formation 
IB the disturbance of drainage by glacial action, 
they are normally more abundant in mountain 
regions or within those areas of the continents 
that were subjected to the PleiBtcx*ene ice in- 
vasion. Countless numbers of lakes are found 
iu the glaciated sections of the United States, 
Canada, and northern Europe, including some of 
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the largest examples. Within tlic lower lati- 
tudes they are mainly confined to mountain re- 
gions, where they may be the result of local 
glaciers, volcanic action, crustal displacements, 
or of other causes. The amount of water stored 
in lakes is small compared with that hold in the 
ocean. Sir John Murray estimates the volume 
of the lakes of the world at 2000 cubic miles; 
the same authority reckons the water of the 
ocean at 324.000,000 cubic miles The largest 
fresh-water lake is Superior, but the Caspian 
Sea (which is reallv a lake, although its water 
is saline) has an arm nearly six times as great 
The following table gives particulais of area 
and depth for the more important lakes fif the 
world • 



Area, sq miles 

Maximum 
depth, ft 

Caspian 

170,000 

3,000 

Hupenor 

31,200 

1,008 

Victoria Niransa 

26,000 

240 

Aral 

25.000 

222 

Michigan 

22.500 

870 

Huron 

22.320 

700 

Nyassa 

14.200 

2..580 

Baikal 

11,580 

5.400 

Tanganyika 

12.700 

2.100 

Great Bear 

11.200 

270 

Ene 

0.060 

210 

Winnipeg i 

0.400 

70 

Balkaah 

8.600 

80 

Ontario 

7.240 

738 

Tjadoga 

7,000 

800 

Chad 

6.000-40.000 

8-20 

Titicaca 

3.200 

900 

Vener 

2.300 

202 

Groat Salt 

1.700-2.350 

60 

Dead Sea 

360 

1.300 

Geneva 

200 

1.000 

Crater 

25 

2.000 

Okeechobee 

710-730 j 

20 


Bibliography. Geddie, Lake Region of Cen- 
tral Afttca (London, 1881), Gilbert, “Topo- 
graphic Features of J^ake Shores.” m United 
States Geological Surteg. Fifth Annual Report 
(Washington. 1885) Geikie. Manual of Geology 
(London, 1903) . Kussell. Lakes of North Amet- 
tca (Boston. 1894) . Wliipple, Classification of 
Lakes According to Temperature {Boston, 1898) , 
Tarr, Physical Geography (New York, 1897) . 
Davis, Physical Geographg (Boston, 1900) 
Salisbury. Phi/swgrapluf (New York, 1909 » 

A W. Scllards. “f^mie hTorida T.akes and Lake 
Basins,’’ in third and sixth Annual Report of the 
Florida Geological Sutiey (1911-15) , Birge and 
Juday, “Inland Lakes of Wisconsin.” in Wis- 
consin Geological Surrey, Bulletin 27 (1914). 
See GEorxxiY. 

LAKE. A dye. See CocciDiB 

LAKE, Gkbaro, first Viscount of Delhi and 
Leswabule (1744-1808) An English general. 
He was bom July 27, 1744, entered the annv 
when only 14 years of age, and fought in the 
Seven Yearh’ War He served in America in 
1781 under Lord Cornwallis; wdth the Duke of 
York in Flanders (1793-94), acquitting himself 
brilliantly at Lincelles. and as commander in 
chief in Ireland, defeated the rebels at Vinegar 
Hill, near Wexford, June 21, 1798, and the 
French invading troops at Bellinamuck, near 
Cloone, Sept. 8, 1798. From 1790 to 1802 he 
lias member of Parliament for Aylesbury. In 
1800 he went to India as commander in eliief 
and captured Delhi in 1803 by an adroit strategic 
movement. He also took Agra and continued 
his successful campaign by the decisive battles 
of Aligarh and Leswarree, defeating Sindia, the 


Gwalior ruler, and gaining possession of all his 
dominions north of the Chumbul River. For his 
services General Lake was raised to the peerage, 
and after the campaign of 1804-05 against Hol- 
kar. Maharajah of Indore, he was created Vis- 
count. He died in London, Feb 20, 1808. Con- 
sult Wilkinson (ed.). From Cromwell to Wel- 
lington (London, 1899), and Pearse. Memoir of 
the Life and Military Services of Viscount Jjake 
(lb, 1908) 

LAKE, Kibsofp (1872- An Kngli^li 

biblical scholar, bom in Southampton He \cas 
educated at St. Paul's School and at Lincoln 
College, Oxford He was curate c»f Lumlei, 
Durham, m 1895 and of St Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford, in 1897-1904, and then became professor 
of New Testament exegesis and early Christian 
literature at Leyden In search of Greek ec- 
clesiastical manuscripts, he visited Mount Athos 
and other monasteries. Besides articles in the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica, he published: The 
Text of the New Testament (1900) , Texts from 
Mt Athos (1902) , The Historical Evidence for 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ (1907), The 
Party Days of Monasticism on Mt ithos 
(1909), The Codex Sinaiticus (1911), The 
Earlier Epistles of St, Paul; Their Uotiie and 
Origin (1911). The Apostolic Fathers, in the 
‘I^>eb Classics” (text and translation, 1912), 
The Stewardship of Faith Our Heritage from 
Early Christianity, Lowell Lectures for 1913- 
14 (1914). 

LAKE, Simon (1866- ). An American 

naval architect, bom at Pleasantville, N J He 
was educated at the Clinton Liberal Institute, 
Fort Plain, N Y,, and at Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. He invented the even-keel type of 
submarine torpedo boat, built his first success- 
ful experimental boat in 1894, and in 1897 built 
the Argonaut, the first submaiine to operate 
successfully in the open sea. Subsequently he 
built many submarine torpedo boats for the 
United States and for foreign countries He in- 
vented also an apparatus for locating and raising 
sunken vessels, a submarine contrivance for 
pearl and sponge fishing, and a heavy-oil in- 
ternal-combustion engine for marine ui^. 

LAKE AGASSIZ, hg^ft-sS. The name given 
to an extinct lake that during the late Glacial 
period covered a large area in the Red River 
valley of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Canada 
Its former existence is made known by deltas 
at the entrance of the inflowing rivers, and by 
well-marked shore lines which can be traced for 
long distances with but slight variation in level 
The investigations of Upham and other geolo- 
gists indicate that the natural drainage towards 
the north w^as held back by the great ice sheet, 
and that the lake discharge at the southern end 
through a channel 50 miles long into the Minne- 
sota River and thence into the Mississippi The 
lake, which in the period of its greatest expan- 
fuon was larger than all the Great Lakes com- 
bined, disappeared when the ice melted suffi- 
ciently to permit the Red River to resume its 
course The lake bed is now’ a plain, covered 
with glacial till and silt and yielding its fertile 
soil to the growth of wheat. Consult Warren 
l^pham, “The Upper Beaches and Deltas of the 
Glacial Lake Agassiz,” in United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Bulletin No, 3.9 (Washington, 
1887); “The Glacial Lake Agassiz,” in United 
States Geological Survey, Monograph No, 25 
(Washington, 1895); new ed., with supplanen- 
tary notes, in G. F Wright, Jee Age in North 
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America (5th ed., Oberlin, 1911). See Giaoial. 
Period. 

LAKE ALBERT, or ALBERT NYAH^, 

called by the natives Mwutan-Nzigbl A large 
lake of British East Africa, one of the reservoirs 
of the Nile, situated in a deep rock basin, 80 
miles northwest of the Victoria Nyanza (Map: 
Africa, H 4). This lake is the northernmost of a 
series of five that occupy the lower basins of a 
great rift valley that extends for 1000 miles in 
a general southerly direction almost to the 
mouth of the Zambezi River. Tanganyika and 
Nyassa occupy other portions of the same rift 
valley. The Albert Nyanza is of an oblong 
shape and is, approximately, 100 miles long from 
northeast to southwest, 25 miles broad, with an 
area of 1800 square miles. It is intersected by 
lat. 2 ^ N. and long. 31" E. Tlie Nile issues from 
the northern end of the Albert Nyanza, where 
the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza, the Victoria 
Nile, discharges into the lake. At its south end 
the lake receives the Scmliki, the outlet of the 
Albert Edward Nyanza. On the east it is fringed 
by precipitous cliffs, having a mean altitude of 
1500 feet, with isolated peaks rising from 5000 
to 10,000 feet. The surface of the lake is about 
2100 feet above the sea, its water is fresh and 
sweet and comparatively shallow, the deepest 
soundings being less than 60 feet. The northern 
and western shores of the lake are bordered by 
a massive range of hills, called the Blue Moun- 
tains, which have an elevation of about 7000 
feet. The existence of this vast lake first became 
known to Europeans through Speke and Grant, 
who in 1862 heard of it under the name of the 
Luta-Nzige. It was described by the natives as 
only a narrow reservoir forming a shallow back- 
water of the Nile. When Speke and Grant, after 
the discovery of the Victoria Nyanza, were, in 
1863, descending the Nile on their return to 
Europe, they met, at Gondokoro, Sir Samuel 
White Baker (qv.), who was ascending the 
river. After a toilsome march and many adven- 
tures his party came, early m 1864, in sight of 
the lake, which Baker named in honor ot Prince 
Albert, who was but recently dead. The extent 
and general outlines of the lake were not accu- 
rately determined until 1876, when it was cir- 
cumnavigated Signor Romolo Gessi, an Italian 
explorer attached to General Gordon’s Egyptian 
expedition. A year later, in 1877, Colonel 
Mason, an American officer in the service of the 
Egyptian government, made a more careful sur-* 
vey of the lake, fully confirming Gessi’s report. 
See Great Rift Valley. 

LAKE BONNEVILLE, b5nMl. A glacial 
lake which once occupied the basin of north- 
western Utah. The shore lines still discernible 
along the inclosing mountain ranges show that 
it alined an area of nearly 20,000 square miles 
and a depth of 1000 feet. During its second 
period of expansion the lake waters overflowed 
to the north, draining into the Shoshone River 
and thus reaching the Pacific. Evaporation 
lowered the lake until only shallow bodies of salt 
water remain, of which Great Salt Lake (q.v.) 
is the largest. Consult Gilbert, ^TAke Bonne- 
ville," in United States Oeologicdl Survey, 
Monograph No. 1 (Washington, 1890). 

Glacial Period. 

LAKE CARP. A carp sucker {Oarpiodes 
thompsowi), abundant in the Great Ldees. Bee 
Carp Sucker. 

lake CHAXFLAIN, Batttjb of. See 
Chanflaik. 


LAKE CHARLES. A city and the jpariidi 
seat of Calcasieu Parish, La., 217 miles by 
rail west of New Orleans, on the Calcasieu 
River, and on the Kansas City Southern, the 
Louisiana Western, the Lake Charles and 
Northern, the Louisiana and Pacific, and the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern rail- 
roads (Map. Louisiana, C 6). It is finely 
situated on Lake Charles and has a fine Federal 
building, a Carnegie library, handsome court- 
house, city hall, post office, and public school 
buildings, a large hotel, St. Patrick’s sanita- 
rium, and a park. The commercial interests are 
important. There are extensive lumber and rice 
mills, cold storage and ice plants, machine shops, 
and other industrial establishments The sur- 
rounding district produces long-leaf pine timber 
in immense quantities, and also petroleum, sul- 
phur, salt, sugar, rice, truck, and live stock. 
Settled about 1850, Lake Charles was first in- 
corporated in 1860 and adopted the commission 
form of government in 1013 Pop., 1000, 6680, 
1010, 11,4 49; 1 014, 1 3,481 , 1920, 13,088. 

LA K K CH JSTX iff ACJHi ES, shSt'l-m&sh^. See 
Grand La ke. 

LAKE CITY. A city and the county seat of 
Columbia Co., Fla., 60 mih^s (direct) west by 
bouth of Jacksonville, on the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Georgia Southern and Florida, and the 
Seaboard Air Line systems (Map : Florida, D 1 ) . 
It is the seat of Columbia College (Baptist) and 
was, until 1905, the home of the State Agricul- 
tural College, removed in that year to Gaines- 
ville. The city is in a productive cotton region, 
has important trucking and cattle-raising in- 
terests, and carries on a considerable trade in 
lumlicr, turpentine, and phosphates By a new 
charter, granted in 1901, Lake City’s limits were 
extended, and a form of government by mayor 
and municipal council provided Tlie water 
works and electric-light plant are owned by the 
city Pop, 1900, 4013; 1910, 5032 

LAKE CITY. A city in Wabasha Co., Minn., 
58 miles by rail southeast of St Paul, on the 
expansion of the Mississippi River known as 
Lake Pepin, and on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railroad (Map: Minnesota, E 6). It 
IB a popular summer resort and has a public 
library and fine scliool buildings. Tliere are 
grain elevators, flour mills, wagon works, a 
foundry, cut-glass works, a pearl-button factory, 
boat factory, and a nursery of 1800 acres. The 
water works and electric-light plant are con- 
trolled by the city. Lake City adopted the com- 
mission form of government in 1911. Pop., 1900, 
2744; 1910, 3142. 

LAKE CXJSK. A fish, the burbot (q.v.). 

LAKE DISTRICT. A picturesque region of 
mountain, lake, wood, and valley, in the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, England. It 
has been immortalized by the Lake school (qv.) 
of poets and is visited annually by thousands of 
tourists. S ee Cu mbrian Mountains. 

LAKE DWELLINOS. The name applied to 
human habitations built usually on foundations 
of piles or posts, but also constructed of trunks 
of trees, brush, earth, or stone, and erected on 
the shallow borders of lakes, rivers, and other 
inland waters. In Switzerland they are tech- 
nically called palafittea, in Italy terramare, in 
Ireland and Scotland crawnogs, and the German 
term is Pfahlhauten, or pile structures. These 
structures abounded in Switzerland and adjacent 
parts of Germany, France, and Italy; but ac- 
counts and remains of such edifices occur dse- 
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where in both hemispheres, among all types of 
mankind, in modem as wcU as m ancient times 
and in every grade of culture. 

Celtic peoples lived on crannogs, both in Ire- 
land and southwestern Scotland, during the wars 
that followed the Roman Conquest, llerodotus 
describes the lake dwellings erected by the Pteo- 
nians over the waters of Lake Prasias in Thrace; 
Hippocrates mentions them on the shores of the 
river Phasis in Colchis, east of the Black Sea; 
in Sindh, northwestern India, tfie habitations of 
pastoral tribes are elevated on piles to avoid 
dampness and insects; they are found in the 
lakes of Central Africa, throughout the Malay 
Archipelago and the Philippine Islands, and 
even m the Melanesian groups; they were con- 
structed on the Amazon, and in Guiana; and on 
Lake Maracaibo they were so abundant that the 
first discoverers named the country Venezuela, 
or Little Venice 

The account of the discovery of the lake dwell- 
ings forms one of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of archaeology Fishermen on the 
Swiss lakes had long complained that their nets 


living in this form of habitation, and the Bronze 
age 42,500. From the station of Wangen on 
Lake Constance 4450 stone axes and other relics 
were recovered; from Moosseedorf, near Bern, 
2702, covering a great variety of Stone-age im- 
plements ; and from Nidau, on Lake Bienne, over 
2000 artifacts in bronze of great beauty mixed 
with Neolithic implements. The palafittcs dis- 
covered and report^ are only a handful as com- 
pared with those that actually existed, and in 
some of those mentioned as a single station theic 
were 20 or more separate structures Rotting 
of piles, conflagrations^ war, and natural catas- 
trophes were among the causes necessitating re- 
building. That many structures were destroyed 
and rcliuilt on their own debris is evidenced by 
the existence of three or more superimposed 
layers in the lake’s bottom Robenliausen shows 
three layers of piles, 100,000 in all, and at 
Morges, on Lake Geneva, three contiguous sta- 
tions cover Swiss ancient history — one of them 
containing only stone, a second stone and bronze, 
and the third bronze alone. 

The designers of the lake dwellings followed 
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became entangled in obstructions on the bottom. 
Then came the exceptionally dry and cold winter 
of 1853-54, when the lakes, not receiving their 
usual supply of water, sank a foot lower than 
was ever known before, leaving broad strands 
and islands along the margins. In a small bay, 
on Lake Zurich, between Olier Meilen and Dolli- 
kon, the inhabitants, in order to enlarge the size 
of their gardens, built a wall dowm to the water 
line and filled the depression by dredging mud 
from the lake. Not only stumps of ancient piles, 
but hundreds of implements of handicraft made 
from stone, bone, and especially of antler, came 
up in the dredge. No metal objects were found, 
the only relics found were those of u very rude 
and primitive race. 

Most of the greater lakes, including Bienne, 
Constance, Geneva, Morat, Neuch&tel, and Sem- 
pach, disclosed not one, but many settlements, 
Neu<^Atel as many as 50, while many smaller 
lakes yielded valuable archsoological material. 

Troyon attonpted to reconstruct from data 
thus obtained the settlement of Morges, one of 
the largest on Lake Geneva, which was 1200 feet 
long by 150 broad, covering 180,000 s^are feet, 
and estimated its population at more tnan 1200; 
while the villages on Lake Neuch&tel seem to 
have had about 5000 inhabitants, the entire 
Stm age in Switzerland numbered about 31,875 


two plans of construction — the crannog style, 
closely related to terraced mounds, and the pile 
building, resting above the water on posts In 
the former, stones, brush, and mud were heaped 
up in shallow places in small sheets of water not 
far from sliorc. Short piles were driven around 
the edge of the tumulus, and retaining walls 
were rudely constructed, not to support the 
mass, but to protect it. On the top of these is- 
lands lived the family or clan. 

In the smaller Swiss lakes, where the surf 
was not too strong for the sea wall, crannog 
foundations were erected. But on the larger 
lakes, where the winds often made the waters 
turbulent, was adopted the second method, or 
pile structures. After bronze axes found their 
W''ay into the region, it w^as not difficult to fell 
a tree 6 inches in diameter, but before the 
Bronze age, in the building of Wangen on Lake 
Constance, Moosseedorf, Nussdorf, and Waiiwyl, 
only stone axes were used The lower ends of 
the piles look as though they had been gnawed 
by beavers. The amount of labor involv^ may 
be judged from the fact that at Wangen alone 
50,000 piles were used. 

In case the bottom was hard, stones were 
heaped about the bases of the piles. A dugout 
boat laden with stone was found at the station 
of Concise on lake Neuch&tel. On the contrary, 
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when the soil was too soft, rough planks or 
frameworks of logs were fitted to &e lower ends 
of the piles to prevent their sinking too low. 
The framework for the platform is a matter of 
conjecture, but deductions from the practices of 
historic and modem savages pve an approximate 
idea of their construction. Among the PoBonians 
on Lake Prasias in Thrace, planks or slabs were 
fitted on the tops of piles out in the lake away 
from the shore, and a narrow causeway or brid^ 
was the only entrance. When a new pile dweU- 
ing was projected, all the members of the tribe 
worked tc^ther. Afterward when the men, 
who were polygamists, married, they sank three 
piles for eadii wife, bringing the timber from 
Mount Orbelus. Each man had his own wooden 
hut on the platform with a trapdoor opening to 
the water. 

The archeologist finds that with the aid of 
the historian and the ethnographer he has no 
difficulty in reconstructing the ancient Swiss 
lake dwellings In the Stone age piles were not 
planted with absolute regularity, and at Wau- 
¥^1 the crannog or Packwerkbauten style was 
followed The ground was laid off in four quad- 
rangles, the interiors of which revealed several 
platforms, one above another, the spaces between 
being fill^ with branches of trees, leaves, and 
peat. This succession of levels proves that the 
site was long occupied. Communication with the 
land was by means of boats and narrow pile 
bridges. The dwellings in the earliest lake vil- 
lages were perhaps circular tents or huts made 
wholly or in part of skin, the builders trans- 
ferring their land habitations to platforms. 
Later on there were walls consisting of wooden 
uprights, wattled with brush, chinked with moss, 
and plastered on the inside. 

Troyon was convmced that the dwellings were 
circular like those of the historic Gauls and 10 
to 15 feet m diameter; but the more sober view, 
from evidence and analogies, is that they were 
rectangular and varied greatly in dimensions. 
The floors were of poles or of roughly hewn 
planks and often in two layers, one above the 
other. The fireplace was ei&er of clay or later 
of dressed stone. The roofs were of grass, or 
earlier of skins held down by poles, as may be 
seen among the South American tribes l^ere 
were out-structures for the domestic animals 
and for defense. The storage was in the nature 
of granaries. Cooking was by roasting or boil- 
ing The water of the lakes was sufficient for 
domestic purposes. The industrial activities of 
the liUce dwellers are showm by the abundant 
and diversified relics. Checker, twilled, and 
twined weaving and wickerwork abound. They 
made coiled basketry with locked and split 
stitches like that of the Salish tribes, chipped 
and hafted scrapers, saws, adzes, and other t^ls 
like the Eskimo, and excavated canoes from logs. 
Bears’-teetb necklaces are abundant. The pot- 
tery IS somewhat like that of eastern America. 
Lances, spears, and barbed harpoons are plenti- 
ful, but the toggle harpoon is missing. 

Tlie animals of the lake dwellers in their re- 
mains tell an interesting stoiy of progress in 
culture here. In the Stone-age lake dwellings 
the bones of wild animals abound (bear, badger, 
martin, skunk, wolf, fox, wild cat, beaver, elk, 
urns, bison, stag, deer, wild boar, and marsh 
boar) ; but in the Bronze-age stations the bones 
of wild animals are very rarely found. Domestic 
animals (horse, ox, goat, shew, and dog) were 
all known to the N^ithic lake dwelkm The 


Bronze-age people retained these and added or 
tamed the hog 

The flora is equally instructive. Barley, 
wheat in several varieties, spelt, beans, acorns, 
apples, and flax, in a charred stote, come from 
the most ancient as from the most recent sta- 
tions. Hemp, oats, and rye are absent from 
all. Heer makes the important suggestion that 
while the charred remains of wild species agree 
in the minutest particulars with those still 
living in Switzerland, the cultivated plants differ 
from all existing varieties, having smaller seed. 

The history of the lake dwellings is as long 
as that of industrial Europe down to the com- 
plete dominion of iron They were in Switzer- 
land and Italy in the Neolithic age, when the 
people of England, France, and Spain were erect- 
ing their megalithic monuments and building 
dolmens. They existed during the entire Bronze 
age, however long that may have been, smee 
polished stone and bronze arc here and there 
mingled with that metal In a few of them 
iron axes and knives are mixed with sword and 
lance blades The Stone-age remains outnumber 
the others, and some of them arc of vast extent 

The builders of the Neolithic lake dwellings in 
Switzerland and thereabout weie almost cer- 
tainly the thickset, brown-eyed, brachycephalic 
race of middle Highland Europe, with chestnut- 
brown hair, called Celtic by older writers, Alpine 
by Lapouge, Lappanoid by Pniner Bey, and 
Celto-Slavic by French writers gtmerally They 
bear other names, but they all refei to the same 
short-headed stoc^ wedged into middle Europe 
between blond longheads on the north and bru- 
net longheads on the south. Tlie lake dwellers 
are supposed to have been of Asiatic origin and 
to have marched at their leisure entirely across 
Europe, between the forty-fifth and fiftieth 
parallels, thousands of years ago, reac hing 
Kwitzc*rland, Belgium, and even Ireland, through 
Hungary and the valley of the Danube 

A variety of industrial occupations insured 
their material and intellectual progress, and 
their residence in a country abounding in game 
and fish and fertile land encouraged hunting, 
fishing, boat building, skin working, agriculture, 
textile arts, pottery, and gave them surplus for 
trade At the same time their wealth invited 
the attacks of hungry and jealous neighbors and 
made them warlike and aggressive .fil of these 
combined gave them solidarity in purpose and 
action. Many of the most artistic of the relics 
found are weapons and shields There is little 
to show their social organization, but it cannot 
have been greatly different from that revealed 
by the early historians of Germany. 

Consult: Keller, The Lake Dtrelhngs of Switz- 
erland and Other Parts of Europe (London, 
1878) ; Robert Munro, Afusient Scottish Lake 
Dwellings or Crawnogs (Edinburgh 1882) ; id., 
The Lake Dioellings of Europe (London, 1890) , 
id., PalcBolithio Man and Terramara Settlements 
in Europe (New York, 1912). See Cbannogs. 

LAKE EDWABD, or EDWABD 
(formerly known as Albert Edward Nyanza; 
name changed to avoid confusion with Lake* Al- 
bert (q.v.) ; native name, Muta-Nzige). A lake 
in Central Africa, a little south of the equator, 
on the boundary line between the Belgian Congo 
and the British Protectorate of Uranda (Map* 
Africa, G 5). It lies in the same branch of the 
Great Rift Valley (q.v.), or structural trough, 
of eastern Africa which contains lakes Albert, 
Kivu, and Tanganyika, at an altitude of more 
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than 3000 feet. It is bordered on tlie west aud 
east by tlie scarp front of the Archean plateau 
and is overtowered on the north by the volcanic 
cone of Mount Kuwenzori (qv.), 10,000 feet 
high. To the south of the lake lies the wide 
plain of Ruchuru. The lake is elliptical in 
shape, with a major axis 55 miles long extending 
northeast-southwest and a minor axis 27 miles 
long; area, about 1500 square miles. To the 
northeast Lake Edward is connected with the 
smaller Lake Kafuru. The whole basin is one 
of the sources of tlie Nile, discharging through 
the Semliki River into Lake Albert to the north- 
cast. The lake was discovered in 1870 bj' Stan- 
ley, who regarded it as the southern part of 
Albert Nyanza. On his subsequent visit (1880) 
he explored it thoroughly and named it in honor 
of the then Prince of Wales, subsequently King 
Edward VII. 

LATTR ERIE. See Ebi£, Lake 

LAKE ERIE, Battle of i8ee Ekie, Battle 
OF Lake 

LAKE FOREST. A city in Lake Co., 111., 
28 miles north-nortliwest of (>hicago, on Lake 
Michigan, and on the Chicago and Noitliwest- 
em Railroad (Map lllinoiH, J 1) It is entirely 
a residential town and a i3la(H3 of unusual 
beauty, is the seat of l^ike Forest College 
(qv.), and has a public library, an acadenn, 
and a sc^minary for gills Lake Foicst set- 
tled and incorporated in 18.'59. Pop, 1900, 2215; 
1910, 3349. 

LAKE FOREST COLLEGE. A coeduca- 
tional institution of liiglier learning at Lake 
Forest, 111 It was chaitercd 111 1857 as Lind 
University, the name b<*iiig eliangcd to Lake 
Forest University in 1805. lender this charter 
a preparatory school ft»r Ixjyb, known an Lake 
Forest Academy, was opened m 1858, a similar 
school for girls (Feriv Hall) was opened in 
18G9, and this was followed the establislunent 
of I^ke Forest College 111 1870. In 1902 the 
trustees abandoned the university idea, severed 
the connection between the college and the 
Chicago-Kent College of J^w aud tlie North- 
western College of Dental Surgerv, and for tlie 
future confined their atUmtion to the college aud 
the two preparatory schools The name Lake 
For€»at University was retained for legal reasons. 
The total enrollment for 191.1-14 was as follows: 
eollege — ^faculty, 21; students, 193, academy — 
teachers, 13, students, 117, Ferry Hall — 
t(*achers, 23 ; students, 1 20 dlie college campus, 
50 acres, with 15 hiiildiiigs, is valucHl at 
$685,000, income-bearing endowment, $771,000; 
academy, 15 acrc>s, wiili 5 buildings, valucnl at 
$235,000; Ferry Hall, 13 acres, with 3 build- 
ings, valued at $210,000 The libraries of the 
three departments coniuiii 35,000 volumes The 
president in 1914 was J ohn S Nolle n, PhD. 

LAKE FOREST ITNIVERSITT. See Lake 
Forest Coixec.e 

LAKE GENEVA. See (Jexeva, Lake 

LAKE GENEVA. A eity in Walworth Co., 
Wis., 71 miles northwest of Chicago, ilk, on 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad (^p: 
Wisconsin, EG) It is a popular summer resort, 
having an attractive situation on Lake Geneva, 
a fine Ixidy of water, 9 miles long, ranging from 
1% to 3 in width, and fed entirely by springs. 
Among the features of the city are. the Oakwood 
and Lakeside sanitariums and the public library, 
and near by is the Yerkes Observatory of the 
Universily of Chicago. (For illustration, see 
OBUWAaKiBr.) There are oement-stoue and 


brick works, a condensed-milk factory, and a 
4*reamery Lake Geneva, incorporated in 1883, 
IS governed by a mayor, elected annually, and a 
council of which the executive is a member The 
water works are owmed by the city Pop , 1900, 
2586, 1910, 3079 

LAKE GEORGE. A villa^ and the comity 
seat of Warren Co., N. Y., 62 miles north of 
Albany, on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
(Map: New York, G 4) It lias a puturesque 
location at the south end of Lake Gcoigc, popu- 
lar as a summer resort, and contains a public 
library and a fine park. Forts George and Wil- 
liam Henry were located here. Pop , 1900, 1465, 
1910, 632. The village was formerly called 
Caldwell, this name being changed to Lake 
George in 1904. See Geoble, Lake. 

LAKE HERRING, Mooneye, or Whiting 
Names applied to the cisco and other w^hitefish 
(qv ). See Plate of WiiiTEUSH, Smelts, etc 

LAKE HTT^ON. See Great IuAKes . Huron, 
Lake. 

LAKE INDIANS, or Senijexi'EE A name 
tiomeiimcMS applied to the Colville Indians (qv ) 

LAKE IROQUOIS, Ir'o-kwoi'. The name 
given to tlie glacial waters that occupied the site 
of Lake Ontario during late Pleistocene time 
Whtm the Labrador ice sheet was retreating 
from the area now comprised in the basin of the 
(jlrt»at Lakes, it formed a dam across the St 
LawTcnce outlet and forced the waters to seek 
a more southerly channel. The discharge of the 
ciibtem part of the basin then was over the low 
divide at Rome, N. Y., into the Mohawk and 
thus into the Hudson River Lake Iroquois ex- 
tended considerably south of the present shore 
line of Lake Ontario, and its various stages of 
level are marked by a succt^ssion of terraced 
beaches which reach across central and western 
New York. The melting of the ice opened the 
lower outlet through the St. Lawrence, the 
waters subsiding into the basin they now occupy 

LAKE IiAHONTAN, la-hon'tan. An extinct 
kike which with Lake Bonneville (qv ) oecupi^ 
111 the Glacial period a part of the Great Basin 
region Lake Lahontan was situated in w^esterii 
Nevada, and its depressions are now fillc»d by 
small salt lakc^. The shore lines indicate an 
extreme irregularity of outline, w’hich conformed 
to the mountainous topography of the region 
Consult Russell, “Geological History of Lake 
Lahontan, a Quaternary Lake of Northwestern 
Nevada,” in United States Geological Survey, 
Monograph Xo. 11 (Washington, 1885) 

LAKE IiAWYER. A fish, the burbot (q.v.) 

LAKE LE'OFOLD. See Rikwa. 

LAKE LEOPOLD H. See Leopold 11, Lake 

LAKE LOAM. See Ia>ess. 

LAKE MARACAIBO. See Maracaibo, 
Lake. 

TiAKE MEGAN^C. A town and the capi- 
tal of Compton Co., Quebec, Canada, on the 
Chaudi^re River and on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 69 miles east-northeast of Sherbrooke 
by rail (Map: Queliec, H 5). The industrial 
establishments include saw mills, sash and door 
factories, furniture factory, broom factory, and 
pulp milk It is a popular summer and health 
resort. Pop., 1901, 1883; 1911, 2399. 

LAKE ME NZAL EH. See Menzaleh, Lake. 

LAKE MICHIGAN. See Great Lakes , 
Michigan, Lake. 

LAKE MINNEWAUKON. See Minna- 
WAUKON, Lake. 

LAKE MCBBia See Moous, UxK. 
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TiAme HOKEbO, or ICWEBO. See Moebo, LAKE OF THTTN. See Thun, Lake of. 


Lake. 

LAKE MOHONK (md-hOQk^) OONFEB- 
EKCE. A senes of annual conferences held at 
Mohunk Lake, N Y The movement was origi- 
nated by Albert K Smiley in 1883. Mr Smil^, 
who was at that time a member of the Board of 
Indian Affairs, invited a number of those inter- 
ested in the affairs of Indians to a meeting at 
Mohonk Lake to confer in regard to measures 
affecting the interest of the Indian tribes. These 
conferences were continued annually, mec*ting in 
October. In 1904 the scope of the conference 
was enlarged to include peoples of the Plulip- 
pines, Porto Rico, and other dependencies of the 
Unit^ States. In 1895 was held the first of an 
annual senes of conferences on international 
arbitration, known as the I^ke Mohonk Confer- 
ence on International Arbitration The purpose 
of this conference was specifically to create and 
direct public sentiment in favor of international 
arbitration and an mternational court and gen- 
erally to encourage the substitution for war of 
pacific methods in settling disputes between na- 
tions. This conference has b^ome one of the 
most useful agents in the promotion of peace. 
It IS attended annually by persons of national 
and international reputation, who deliver ad- 
dresses on subjects relating to peace. At the 
Kineteenth Annual Conference on Arbitration 
held in 1913, it was recommended that the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States urge the na- 
tions which participated in the Second Hague 
Conference to form immediately the interna- 
tional preparatory committee recommended by 
it to prepare and submit to the nations a pro- 
gramme for the Third Hague Conference. Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley, who originated the confer- 
ences and defray^ the expenses of the meetings, 
died in 1912 The work was then taken up by 
his brother, Daniel Smiley. The Conference on 
International Arbitration maintains a perma- 
nent office The secretary in 1914 was H. C. 
Phillips, Mohonk Lake, N Y. 

LAKE MONO. See Mono, Lake. 

LAKE NGAML See Ngami, Lake. 

LAKE NIGAEAGtrA. See Nigabaoua, 
Lake 

LAKE OF BBTE NZ. See Bbienz, Lake of. 

LAKE OF THE WOODS. A body of water 
famous in the history of the international bound- 
ary between the United States and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company's territories It is so namcnl 
from the fact of its being studded with wooddi 
islands and surrounded by hill forests. It lies 
in the west of Ontario, Canada, and on the north 
border of Mmnesota, United States, 190 miles 
west-northwest of Lake Superior (Map On- 
tario, F 8) According to the treaty which 
closed the War of Independence, it was divided 
between Great Britain and the United States ^ 
a central line running north-northwest from the 
mouth of the Rainy River At its south end it 
receives the Rainy River from the Rainy Lake, 
and at its north extremity it sends forth the 
Winnipeg on its course to Hudson Baj, It is 65 
miles long, from 10 to 50 miles wide, and meas- 
ures about 300 miles round Mining for free- 
milling gold is extensively carried on in its 
neighborhood, while the lumber industry is of 
great importance and centres about Kenora 
Summer excursion steamers ply on its waters, 
and there is a steam-ferry service be^een the 
towns of Rat Portage, Norman, and Keewatin 
on its sborea 


LAKE OF ZTJBICH. See Zurich, Lake of. 

t/attr ONEGAu See Oneqa, Lake. 

LAKE ONTABIO. See ^at Lakes; On- 
tario, Lake. 

LAKE PONTCHABTBAIN. See Pont- 
ghartrain, Lake 

LAKE EEGILLXJS. Sec Reoillus, Lake. 

LAKE BTJDOLF. See Rudolf, Lake. 

LAKES (Fr. laque, from Pers. lak, lak, lac, 
from Ski. ItlksA, lac insect, from Uiksa, hundred 
thousand, so called in reference to the numbers 
of the insects). Insoluble colored compounds of 
metallic salts with organic dyestuffs. In dyeing, 
these metallic salts are calli*d mordants (qv ). 
Salts of metals which easily dissociate to metal- 
lic hydroxides in boiling water are valuable as 
mordants. The color lake which forms is a 
cliemical combination between the acid or phe- 
nolic nature of the dyestuff and the metallic 
hydroxide. With the fibre, the compound be- 
comes threefold fibre — ^metallic hydrovide — dye- 
stuff. In the dyeing of vool and silk the lakes 
formed are generally from the salts of barium, 
iron, tin, chromium, aluminium, magnesium, 
copper, or zinc 

.Mother class of lakes is that formed in mor- 
danting and dyeing cotton with basic colors 
Cotton does not have the power of combining 
with metallic hydroxides to any digreo, but will 
unite with tannic acid, etc In this case lakes 
are formed from basic colors by the aid of tan- 
nic acid, soap or sulpbonatcd oil, sodium phos- 
phate or ai senate, resin soap, casein or albumin, 
and tartar emetic or antimony salts 

According to Pliny and other early writers, 
pigments were frequently collected from the 
waste dye liquors of brazilwood, kermes, etc , 
which were designated as lacctr The color of 
lakes often depends both upon the nature of the 
hydroxide and that of the dyestuff em[>1oy(*d. 
Carmine l<ikCy which is prepaied by precipitating 
the coloring matter of cochineal, as by adding 
sodium carbouate to a cochineal decoction con- 
taining alum or stannous cliloride, is of a 
beautiful scarlet color According to the place 
where it has lieen manufactured, carmine lake 
is named Chinese, Florentine, Hamburg, Roman, 
or Venetian Madder lahc^ which is also of a 
bngbt-red color, is made by dissolving the ex- 
tiact of madder or garancine in ammonia and 
then precipitating with alum or stannous chlo- 
ride. It 18 also knowrn as liquid maddcT lake, 
maroon lake, or rubric lake Brazilwood yields 
a coloring matter which, when treated similarly 
to the foregoing, produces a purplish-red lake. 
Ffonna lake is a species of brazilwtiod lake. 
Logwood yields a lake which is of a violet color. 
Addition of gypsum or kaolin to the brazilwood 
lake yields the so-called rose-pink lake Persian 
berries and quercitron yield yellow lakes, that 
from quercitron being sometimes called Dutch 
pink Madder lake has been largely superseded 
by the alizarine-red lake, which may be prepared 
ty dissolving commercial alizarine in an aqueous 
solution of caustic soda, adding in succession 
sodium phosphate and Turkey-red oil The solu- 
tion is then treated with aluminium sulphate 
and calcium chloride. Variations in color may 
be produced by adding the purpurines The 
eosin dyes give brilliant scarlet and crimson 
lakes. The usual prccipitants are lead salts. 
The various lakes yielded by the coal-tar colors 
find extensive application in the arts, for paper 
staining, in printing, in lithography, in general 
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decorative painting, in calico printing and silk 
dyeing, and in preparing colored vamishes for 
ornamental metal surfaces, wood, leather, glass, 
etc. For detailed mformation, see the authori- 
ties referred to under Dyeing ; Coal-Tab 
Colors, Textile Pbintino. Consult also Jenni- 
son. The Manufacture of Lake Pigments from 
Artificial Colors (London, 1900), and Thorpe, 
Dictionary of Applied Chemistry (ib, 1912). 

LAKES, Law of The courts of England have 
rarely been called upon to expound the rules 
of the common law upon this topic, and syste- 
matic writers upon law in that country have 
not essayed the task of stating them. In 1878, 
however, the Uousc of Lords was forced to con- 
sider the subject in two cases which went to that 
tribunal from Ireland and Scotland respectively. 
The Irish case mvolved the right of fishery in 
Lough Neagh, an inland lake covering nearly 
100,000 acres It w^as held that the crown has 
not, of common right, title to the soil undcr- 
iH'iith such a lake nor to the rights of fishery 
therein. It appears to have been assumed by 
all the law lords who delivered opinions in the 
ease that when a lake is wholly surrounded by 
the land of a single owner the entire lake is in- 
cluded in his estate They left undecided, how- 
ever, the question whether, in the case of several 
]i]>arian owners upon such a lake, each was en- 
titled to the soil usquam ad filum aquas. The 
Scottish case brought out the fact that the law 
of Scotland gave just that right to the several 
rifiarian owmers upon Scottish lakes, and thi>» 
riglit was recognized by the Douse of Lords, 
although it was decided ( also in accordance with 
Scots law^) that the rights of boating, fishing, 
and fowling weie held by the various riparian 
owners in eomiiion 

In the UnitcHi States the 1^1 principles ap- 
plicable to inland lakes have received frequent 
and exhaustive consideration from the courts. 
W ith respect to the Great Lakes, such as On- 
tario, Erie, and Michigan, the decisions of the 
courts have lieeii uniformly based upon tbe 
theory that they arc public waters The land 
beneath them is owni^ by the State in trust for 
the public purposes of navigation and fishing, a 
trust which it cannot abdicate in favor of indi- 
viduals or corporations 

Ihe rules laid dowm by the State courts rela- 
tive io other lakes arc far from uniform They 
are fairly divisible into three classes. In a few 
States, having only small lakes, w^hich are not 
within the common-law definition of na^ngable 
waters, the courts have declared that these 
bodies of water are subject to the rules govern- 
ing non-navigable streams. The soil is private 
property, as are the rights of fishing, fowding. 
and boating upon the waters In Massachusetts 
and Maine the law upon this subject has been 
determined largely by early Colonial ordinances, 
which retained the ownership of lakes and ponds 
containing more than 10 acres in the State Ac- 
cordingly the common-law rules governing pub- 
lic w^aters apply to them. The soil beneath 
them, the use of the water, and the rights of 
fishing, fowling, and boating thereon are subject 
to State owner^ip and control. The third class 
of rules were first enunciated by the courts of 
New York, but have been adopted with some 
modifications by most of the States. According 
to these rules, lakes wholly within the territory 
of a single Stote are divided into two classes — 
those which are not navigable in fact and those 
which are. Hie first class are subject to private 


ownership, and, in case of several riparian own- 
ers, each owns to the middle of the lake; i.e., 
the boundary lines of his adjoining tract extend 
from the shore or meander line on lines converg- 
ing to a point in the centre of the lake Lakes 
of the second class follow the same rule so far 
as the lake bed is concerned, but the State is 
entitled to control all rights of navigation, fish- 
ing, and fowling thereon. This power of control 
is in the nature of a trust for all its citizens. 
In some States the soil, as well as the control of 
the surface, of lakes navigable in fact, belong 
to the State Such, too, is the rule applied in 
New York and Vermont to Lake Champlain 
Consult Gould, Treatise on the Law of Waters, 
Including Riparian Rights (Chicago, 1900). 

LAKE SAINT CLATK. See Saint Claib, 
Lake, Gbeat Lakes 

LAKE SAINT JOHN. See Saint John, 
Lake. 

LAKE SALMON. The namaycush, or lake 
trout 

LAKE SCHOOL. The name which the Edin- 
burgh Renew gave to a group of poets — ^Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey — ^who, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centurv, lived by the 
Engli sh l a kes i n C umbe rland and Westmoreland. 

LAKE SHEEPSHEAD. The river drumfish. 
See Drum. 

LAKE SIMGOE. See Simcoe, Lake. 

LAKE STATE. Michigan. See States, 
PopiTiAR Names of. 

LAKE STUEGEON. The common sturgeon 
of the lakes and large rivers of tlie Middle West- 
ern States See Stttrgeon 

LAKE SIIPEBIOB. See Great IjAKES ; Su- 
pEBio B, L ake 

LAKE TAHOE. See Tahoe, Lake. 

LAKE TITICACA. See Titicaca, Lake. 

LAKE TOBKENS. See Torrenb, Lake 

LA KE TBOUT. Set' Namatcubh, Trout. 

LAKE T7BXJMIAH. See Urumiah, Lake. 

LAKE VA N. S ec Van, Lake 

LAKE VETTEB. See Vetter, I^ake 

LAKE'' WOOD. A famous health and pleas- 
ure rt»8ort in Ocean Co , N J , .'>9 miles by rail 
south by w^est of New York, on the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey (Map New Jersey, D 3). 
It IS surrounded by an extensn^e forest of pines, 
in which are several fine lakes, is wholly free 
from malaria, and its bracing air and compara- 
tively mild climate attract thousands of persons 
during the spring and winter There are several 
fine hotels, ^Mutiful country estates, and many 
cottages owned by annual visitors. Situated 
iiere are the Gould and Rockefeller estates, 
which are visited by thousands of tourists an- 
nually In the vicinity is the Laurelton Farm, 
one of the largest poultry farms in the world. 
Pop. (township), 1900, 3094, 1910, 6149. 

LAKEWOOD. A city in Cuyahoga Co., 
Ohio, on l.akc Erie, 4 miles from the centre of 
('le\ eland (Map: Ohio, G 2), of which it is a 
lesidential suburb. It contains a Carnegie li- 
brary and the Lakewood Hospital, and has a 
large carbon factory. A high-level bridge, 
costing $3,000,000, crosses the Cuvahoga River 
at this point Pop., 1900, 3,3i55; *1910, 16,181; 
1914 (U S est), 20.219; 1920. 41,732. 

LAKH. See Lac. 

LAKMfi. An opera by Delibes (q.v.), first 
produced in Paris, April 14, 1883 ; in ttie United 
States, March 1. 1886 (New York). 

LAKMIUT, lAk^mfit. See Kaiapuya. 

LAKSHMI, Ifiksh^mi (Skt. Laksmi, wealth, 
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beauty, from Jakaa, nim, token, fortune). The 
Hindu goddess of weal&, prosperity, and beauty, 
and wife of Vishnu (qv.), whose consort she is 
in his various reincarnations. She is said to have 
sprung, Aphrodite-like, from the foam of the sea 
when the gods and demons churned the ocean 
According to other accounts She sprang from a 
lotus, which flower she is always represented 
as holding , hence she is sometimes called Padma, 
the goddess of the lotus (Skt padma, lotus) 
More often she is termed fifrf, as an embodiment 
of fortune and loveliness. Consult Dowson, 
Hindu Mythology (London. 1870), and Wilkins, 
Jfindu Mythology (ih, 1900). For illustration, 
see Plate of Hindu Deities in the article India. 

ULLAGE, Ifll'a-j^ (Qk. \a\ayti, prattling) 
A term of endearment commonly us^ of a lady- 
love. It is given by Horace to two different 
persons 

JjA UkOXTKA See Laguna. 

ULULNDE, la'lkNd^ Joseph J£b6me Le- 
Fban^ais dk (1733-1807) A French astrono- 
mer, born at Bourg-en-Bresse. He was intended 
for the law, hut devoted himself with such suc- 
cess to mathematics and asiionomy that the 
French Academy sent him to Berlin in 1751. 
to determine the moon's parallax, at the same 
time that Lacaille was sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope In 1752 he returned, was subsequent! v 
appointed one of the astronomers of the ObstT 
vatory of Paris, and in 1761 succeeded Delisle 
m the professorship of astronomy in the College 
de France In 1795 he became direct<iT of the 
Paris Observatory The Prix Lalande, estab- 
lished by him in 1802, is an annual prize of 540 
francs, awarded to the person nho, in France 
or elsewhere, makes the most interesting re- 
search or contributes the most useful memoir 
or work in the field of astronomy. His lectures 
had a rare attractiveness, and he published sev- 
eral astronomical works of a popular kind as 
well as works of profound scientific value TIis 
principal work is his TraitS d^astronomie (Paris, 
2 vols, 1764, 3d ed, 3 vols , 1792). His Tint- 
tovre vdleafe fran^atse, containing his great caLi - 
logue of 47,000 stars, which were afterward re 
duced by Francis Baily, appeared in 1802. He 
also wrote: Voyage d'ltaUe (Paris, 1769; 2d ed , 
9 vols, with atlas, 1786), giving an account of 
his travels in Italy during 1765 and 1766 , Bthlto- 
graphte aatronomique (ib., 1803) ; and a number 
of minor works on astronomy, navigation, etc 

Uk UkNDEIXE, \& IdN'df&P, OmLLAUME 
Joseph Gabriel de (1812-86). A Frcfich 
author, bom at Montpellier. He served in the 
navy for 12 years and was stationed in South 
America for most of this time The scenes of 
many of his romances are laid in that country, 
and several of them have been translated into 
Spanish. Among these are: La couronne naval e 
(1848) , Une haine d hard (1851) ; Lea princes 
d’Sbhne ( 1852 ) ; Le demier dea ftihuaitera ( 1857 ) ; 
Sana Peur le coraaire (1859). He also wrote: 
Le langage dea manna, recherchea hiatonquea 
at critiquea aur le vorahulatre maritime (1859) ; 
Lea gdanta de la mer (1871); LSgendea de la 
mer (1880). 

LAIiAHDES (IkTBNdz^) FOX DOG. A fen- 
nec-like animal (Ootooyon megalotia) of South 
and East Africa, having remarkably large ears 
and a very bushy tail. It is a native of open coun- 
try and is very shy and not well known. It is 
usually nocturnal and found singly or in pairs 
Its fo^ consists of mice, birds, and fruit, while 
in Bome places termites seem to form the bulk 


of its diet It is especially interesting as one 
of the most aberrant of the Oanidse and because 
of its unusual dentition. In the lower jaw it 
invariably has four molar teeth, or one more 
than any other member of the family, and in 
the upper jaw either three or four molars, 
whereas all other living canines possess only two. 
Anatomists look upon this as an indication of a 
marsupial ancestry It is known to South Afri- 
can hunters as the long-cared Cape fox See 
Plate of Foxes and Jackai^s. 

LALANNE, klTan', LI^on Iaumb ChrI^ien 
<1811-92). A Flench engineer, liorn in Pans 
He was educated there at the Polvtec*hnic School, 
and his first professional engagement was in 
the cimstruction of the railway from Pans to 
Sc«*aux (1846) Two years aiterward, during 
the revolution, he was appointed guardian of tlie 
national studios, hut, on account of the revolu- 
tion, found it safer to live nut of France (184<l- 
62), during which time he w^as charged with im- 
portant public works in Wallaehia, wc'stc'rn 
Switzerland, northern Spain, and elsewhere 
After his return to his native land he was made 
an inspei'tor general (1867) and was direcU»r 
of the School of Bridges and Hoads from 1877 
until he retired in 1881 His works include 
Mimotre aur Vanthmo-planimHre (1840); 
Tables nouvellea pour ahr6ger divers calcula 
relatxfa auw pro jet a dea routes (1840) ; Deacrip- 
iion et usage de Vabaque ou eompteur umvcrael 
(1845), Instruction aut lea rhglea d calcul 
<1851); Aasaintaaement dea hallea centralva 
<1875) • Rectification htatorique aur lea atdiicra 
natwnaux (1887) 

LALEMAHT, lAPmUx', Gabriei, (1610-49) 
A French Jesuit missionarv, born in Paris, wiiere 
his familv were heri»ditary prac^titioncTs of the 
law. He WAS a nephew of J<ir(5me lAileiiiaut 
(qv ). He became a memlier of the Socu»ty of 
Jesus in 1630 and in 104G wvnt to Canada, where 
he was sent to the Huron mission Dining a 
gieat invasion of the lioquois he was captured 
and, after being fe.irfullv tortured, was put to 
death ('onsult Francis Parkinan, “The JesuitH 
in North .Amerira,” in Fiance and England in 
'Forth \mmca, part ii (Boston, 1002) 

LALEMANT, J^rOme (1593-1673). A 
French Jc*suit missionary to New Fiance. He 
jomcHl the Society of Jesus in 1609 oi 1610 and 
servc»d in various educational jjositions at Cler- 
mont, Blois, and other places In 1638 he w'as 
sent to New France as superior of the niission*<i 
to the Hiiroiis, ivhich position ho held until 1645 
From 1645 to 1650 he was superior of all the 
missions in New France*, with headquarters at 
Quebec He rc^tumed to France in 1650 to se- 
cure aid m the work and remained until 1659, 
when he went hack to New France. For six years 
he was again superior of missions Many of his 
reports, letters, and appeals are to be found in 
various volumes of the Jesuit ReUitxona (Cleve- 
land. 1806-1901). 

LA LIBEBTAD, la l59)$r-t&D^ A seaport of 
the Republic of Salvador, situated on the Pacific 
Ocean, 20 miles south of Nueva San Salvador 
(Map; Central America, C 4) Its harbor is 
protected by a l)ieakwat<*r anil is commerciallv 
the moat important in the cumntry It exports 
coffee, sugar, rice, and indigo Pop, 2708 

LALTWy lA-l^n^. A town of nortnwest Spain, 
in the Province of Pontevc^dra, situated among 
the mountains, 26 miles northeast of Pontevedra 
(Map: Spain, A 1). It contains the ruins of 
the monastery of Garlmiro, a beautiful Roman 
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temple, aad has manufactures of leather and 
paper. Pop., 1900, 17,882; 1910, 16,311. 

IiA IilNlLd., 1& le^nd,-&. A town of Spain in 
the Province of Cadiz, situated just within the 
Spanish hne at Gibraltar, whence the name. 
The town is chiefly of modem construction and 
has few interesting features, though there arc a 
theatre, a bull ring, and several casinos. It is 
inhabits chiefly by laborers, and its gardens 
supply Gibraltar with vegetables. It has a Span* 
isli garrison, but is not fortified, its forts having 
been razed by the English in 1810 to prevent 
their 1x*ing used by the French invading army 
J»op., 1900, 27,743, 1910, 33,296. 

IiAIilQTTE, la'lek', BjESt (I860- ). A 

French jeweler and decorative artist, born at 
Ay, Marne, and educated at the Collie de 
Fontenay. In 1885 he established a workshop, 
where he originated and cxecuti*d artistic de- 
signs in precious stones and metals His work 
came to be in great demand In 1905 he deco- 
rated the French room at the exposition of 
Li^'ge, Belgium He became an Officer of the 
Ix'gion of Honor 

ILAXilTA-VISTABA, l&-l6'tii-vi8-ta'r& (Skt. 
delightful expanse). The name of one of the 
most celebrated works of Buddhistic literature 
It contains a narrative, written in Sanskrit, ot 
the life and doctrine of the Buddha and is con- 
sidered by the Buddhists as one of their nine 
chief works, treating of dharma, or leligious law 
It is one of the developed sutias of the Mahay- 
ana system of northern Buddhism, and it is 
based on older accounts of the Buddha’s life 
Its older portions are in verse, the prose parts 
are regarded as later in origin. There is a com- 
plete French translation by Foucaux, Lahta- 
Vtstara, ou ddveloppcment des jeux { Paris, 
1884-92) ; an incomplete English rendering by 
Ka)endra1ala Mitra, Lahta-Vistara, or 
of the Early Life of Sakya Sinha (Txmdon, 
1886) ; a partial German version by Lefmann, 
Lahta'Vistara (Berlin. 1874); and an iMlitioii 
of the Sanskrit text, with inde\i»8, bv Lefman, 
LaUia-Vt^tiara, Lehm ttnd Lehre des Cakya 
Buddha (Halle, 1902-08) 

lATiLA BOOKH, lal'A r5ok' An Oriental 
romance bv Thomas Moore (1817). It consists 
of four metrical tales told to Lalla Rookh, a 
young Indian piincess, on a journev, by her be- 
trothtsl disguised as a minstiel 

Ij’ ALLEGRO, Ift-hi'gift A lyric poem in the 
short-rhvme couplet by .lohn Milton. It was 
written betwwn 1632 and 1638 

LALLEMAND, laPma^', Charles Francis 
Antoine, Baron (1774-1839). A French gen- 
eral, born in Met/ He volunteered in 1702 and 
gave such proofs of valor that after the battle 
of Jena he was made colonel and in 1811 became 
general of a brigade, taking part in the defense 
of Hamburg. While in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Aisne in 1815, he made an effort 
to assist Napfileon. after the latter's return 
from Elba; and he was made general of a di- 
vision. After the battle of Waterloo, where he 
fought wnth distinction, he wished to accompany 
his former Emperor to St. Helena, but hie re- 
quest was denied by the English, and he was 
imprisoned in Malta. Condemned by the Bour- 
bons, he could not return to France, when re- 
leased, and came to the United States (1816) 
Here he met his brother, and the two determined 
to found a colony of refugees in Texas, but were 
unsuccessful because of Spanish opposition 
Lallemand still hoped to free Napoleon, with 


whom he was in constant communication, and 
the latter, on his death ( 1821 ) , bequeathed to 
him 100,000 francs. As he had been condemned 
to death, the French government was averse tfi 
his receiving the money Aftt‘r opposing the 
course of the Liberals once moie, in the Spanish 
War (1823), he spent some time in Neiv York 
City as head of a school, but at the end of the 
revolution of 1830 returned to France, where he 
was restored to his military ami political hon- 
ors, 8er\’^ing in the Chamber of l*et»i ( 1 832 ) 
and. for a while, as military commander m 
Corsica. 

LALLEMANT. See Av£-Lallemant 

LALLY, laT^', Thomas Artulr, Barox de 
Toi LEXDAL, Co I N r DE ( 1702-66 ) . A French gen- 
eral and Governor in the Indies, lioin at Romans 
in Dauphin A Ills father, Sir Gerard Lullv. was 
an Irish Jacobite lefugee and commander of an 
lush regiment In his ytmth Lallv distinguished 
himself us a soldier in Flanders J-.ater lie took 
part ill the liattle of Fontenoy and was made a 
brigadier general on the field In the same 
year (174’>) he accom])anied Prince Chailes Ed- 
wrard to Scotland and in 17.36 was made a lieu- 
tenant geneial and appointed commaiidti in 
chitf in the French East Indian settlements He 
commenced hostilities against the Britisli in 
India in 17 >8, took mniiv places, and laMieged 
Madras itsidf, but sustained a se\ere defeat near 
Vandal ai hi ami was compelled to retreat to 
Pondicherry, which was attacked in 1760 bv a 
greatly supcTuir British foite Lally held out 
for 10 months, but J*oiidicherrv fell on Jan. 16, 
1761. He was brought to England as a pris- 
oner of ww, hut upon heal ing that he was under 
accusation in France, he scTUied his liberty and 
went to Pans to defend himself The Parlement 
of Pans, however, on May 6, 1766, condemned 
him to death for betraying the inten^sts of the 
King and the East India Company, and he w'as 
lieheaded tlircn* days after His son prexmred a 
royal decree in 1778, dc'claring the condemnation 
unfust and restoring all the forfeited honors. 
Consult G B. Malh»son, The Vaieer of Count 
Lally (London, 186>) the Bwqraphte Mtehaud, 
article “Lally”, Voltaiie, (Euvres romplHe^, voL 
ii (Paris, 1885). 

His son, Tropiiime G£r\rd, Marquis de Lallv- 
Tolleiidal, was born in Paris, March 5, 1751. He 
was a member of the States-Oeneral and Na- 
tional Vssembly in 1789 and acted with the 
Third Estate. He was in Switzerland during 
1799 and 1791 and, returning in the following 
year, became alarmed at the democratic tend- 
encif»8 of the National Assembly and allied him- 
self with the court He sought to protect the 
King, but was himself obliged to flee to England. 
After the establishment of the Consulate he re- 
turned to France and lived at Bordeaux. Louis 
XVIII made him a peer in 1815, but he remained 
true to his political principles and defended con- 
stitutional liliertv. He died March 11, 1830. 
He was the author of some M^tnotrrs^ designed 
to aid in the rehabilitation of his father; also 
of the Defense des ^migr^s (1794), which made 
a great sensation in France at the time of its 
appearance. Consult Gauthier ile Br^zv. M. Ic 
Marquis Lally-Tollendal (Paris, n. d ), and 
Henri Carrtf, “La Revision du Proems Lally. 
1778-1786” in Rrrur Btstoiique, vol Ixxxiii 
(Paris, 1903) 

LALO, l&'iy, Edouard Victor Antoine 
(1823-92). A French composer, bom in Lille 
He was a pupil of Baumann at the Lille Con- 
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servatory, after which he went to Paris and 
placed the viola at diamber concerts in the 
string quartets of Armingaud and Jacquard. 
About this time he wrote the opera Fieaque, 
which was not performed. He then turned to 
instrumental composition and wrote the Sym- 
phonic eapagnole, a Concerto dc vtolon for Sara- 
sate, and a Concerto ruase. He also wrote a 
ballet, Namouna, whose music became popular, 
and composed Le rot d*Ya (1888), a comic opera 
in four acts. Its beauties were at once recog- 
nized, and it has ever since been regarded as 
his masterpiece. An unfinished opera. La Jac- 
querie, was completed by Coquard and played 
at Monte Carlo in 1805. Lalo ranks high among 
modem French composers Ilis orchestration is 
dainty and scholarly, while all his music is 
marked by waimth and color Other works in- 
clude J/allegro aymphonique; Concerto for the 
Cello; Rhapaodie noritSytcnnc ; Concerto for the 
Piano. He died in Pans Consult Hugues Tm- 
bert, Nouvranx profile d^artt^tea (Pans, 1892) 

LA LTJZ, 1& IcMith. The harbor of Las Palmas 
(qui^), Canary Islands. 

jLAOMLA. a genus, formerly known as Auchc- 
nia, of the Cnmelidoe (qv ), composed of the 
^anaco, llama, alpaca, and vieuila (qqv.). It 
has been specially studied by O Thomas (Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 
1891 ) , who concludes that the Uama and alpaca 
are forms of the guanaco { Lama huanacoa) and 
that the vieuila {Lama vicugna) is distinct. See 
Plate of Camels 

LAJCACHUS, lam^A-kOs (Lat., from Gk. 
AAyaxos, Lamachoa) (e 465-414 B c.). An Athe- 
nian commander. He took part in the earlier 
campaigns of the Peloponnesian War, in 433 B c 
drove Timesilaus from Sinope, was in command 
of a fleet in the Euxine (424), and signed the 
Peace of Nicias ( 421 ) . But he is better know n 
for his bravery in the Sicilian expedition, where 
he was in command with Alcibiades and Kicias. 
He was killed in the summer of 414, in a skir- 
mish with the Syracusans He was ridiculed by 
Aristophanes as a member of the war party. 

LAILAISM, lfl'm&-lz’m (from Tib. hlama, 
superior, lama). The name given to that form 
of Buddhism which prevails in Tibet and Mon- 
golia. It is Buddhism (qv.) corrupted by Siva- 
ism (see Siva) and by a mixture of Shaman- 
ism (qv.) and sorcery, which goes back, in 
part at least, to Bon, or the primitive Tibetan 
religion. The religion was not known in Tibet 
until the seventh century a d., when King 
Sron Tsan Gampo (638-641 aj>.) married two 
princesses, one from India and one from west- 
ern China, both of whom were devoted Bud- 
dhists. Through their influence this monarch be- 
came converted to the faith of the Enlightened 
One. But Sroft Tsan appears to have been a 
Buddhist more in name than in fact, it was 
left to a later king, Thi-SroA Detsan, to become 
the true promoter and ardent upholder of the 
faith. This ruler invited a Buddhist monk 
named Padma-Sambhava, or Lotus-Bom, to come 
from northern India to Tibet, which he did in 
the year 747 ad., and became the real founder, 
organizer, and patron saint of Lamaism as the 
religion of Tibet. He at once gave battle to the 
sorcerers and exercisers, fighting them with their 
own weapons, and, aided by me King, he es- 
tablished the order of “red” Lama priests. The 
emphasis which his pupils laid on magic has 
brought his name some disrepute among the more 
intdOigent dignitaries of the Lamaist church. 


who belong to the “yellow” order of monks. The 
character of this new Tibetan faith, as Waddell 
points out, was largely “a priestly mixture of 
Sivaite mysticism, magic, and Indo-Tibetan de- 
monolatry, overlaid by a thin varnish of Maha- 
yana [northern] Bud&ism. And to the present 
day Lamaism still retains this character.” From 
the date of its founding the religion continued 
to develop and spread until about 900 a.d , when 
it received a check and underwent a brief period 
of persecution or reaction ; but it soon recovered, 
glowing stronger than ever as the Kings grew 
weaker. A great religious organizer, A tUa (Tib , 
Kali-dam-pa), who came from India (1042), 
consolidate the priesthood into a unitary body 
The Mongol dynasty founded by Genghis Khan 
was favorable to the Lamas, Kublai Khan 
being converted to Lamaism by Rags-pa, abbot 
of the Sa-skya monastery These abbots came 
to be recognized as regents of Tibet (1270-1340) , 
but under the later Mongol emperors and the 
Ming dynasty which followed them (1368), their 
power decreased, owing to the creation of new 
abbots by the emperors, it was the great saint 
and monastic reformer bTsoA-K’a-pa who lent 
hiH influence to the grand Lamas, thus enabling 
them to become both temporal and spiritual 
rulers. By playing off the Mongols, who, after 
a relapse, had been converted against Lamaism, 
against their Tibetan opponents, and the Chi- 
nese .igaiiist the Mongols, the crafty Lamas man- 
aged to maintain their independence until the 
Manchu Emperor Kang-hi (reigned 1662-1722 
A D ) put an end to tlieir political independence 
of China and established a Chinese administia- 
tion. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Emperor of China was given by the 
Lamaists a religious status, inasmuch as he is 
considered an incarnation of Manjusri, while 
the Russian Czar is supposed to be an incarna- 
tion of tlie soul of the goddess TAra It was 
Nag-wan Ldzang, the fifth Grand Lama, who in 
1640 A D., by a stroke of statecraft, got himself 
confirmed as the Dalai laima, or “Lama vast as 
the ocean,” and the modern period of Lamaism 
may be said to have begun with him To-day 
I^amaism extends lievond the borders of Tiliet to 
the Kalmuk Tatars on the banks of the Volga, 
through Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, and scat- 
teringly in China, so that it is estimated that its 
followers number no fewer than 10,000,000 
With regard to doctrine and religious belief 
the Buddhistic theory of the universe, with its 
Hindu heaven and hell and its general system of 
morality, was adopted, but the presence of abun- 
dant extraneous matter of foreign accretions 
has already been mentioned As ancient Bud- 
dhism knows of no worship of God, but merely 
of an adoration of saints, the latter is also the 
main feature of Lamaism. (See Mahatana ) 
The essence of all that is sacred is comprised 
by this religion under the name of dKon mChhog 
gSsum (pronounced hon-cWog-aum) , which con- 
sists of the three most precious jewels — the 
Buddha jewel, the doctrine jewel, and the priest- 
hood jewel — ^which represent a kind of trinity, 
with essential unity The first person of this 
trinity is the Buddha, but he is not the creator 
or the origin of the universe; as in Buddhism, he 
is merely the founder of the doctrine, the highest 
saint, though endowed with all the qualities of 
supreme wisdom, powqr, virtue, and beauty, 
which raise him beyond the pale of ordinary ex- 
istence. The second jewel, or the doctrine 
(dharma), is the law or religion — ^that which 
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Ib, as it were, the incarnation of the Buddha, 
his actual existence after he had disappeared in 
Nirvana. The third jewel, or the priesthood 
(sangha), is the congregation of the saints, com* 
prising the whole clergy, the incarnate as well as 
the nonincarnate representatives of tlie various 
Buddhistic saints. The latter comprise the five 
Bhyani Buddhas (see Bhyani Buddha), or the 
Buddhas of Contemplation (Amitfibha, of whom 
the Lama of Ta-shi-lunpo is an incarnation, 
being the most revered), and, besides, all 
those myriads of Bodhisattvas, Pratyeka Bud- 
dhas, or solitary saints who have attained per- 
fection by themselves without the Supreme 
Buddha’s help, and pious men, who liecame can- 
onized after their death. It is obvious that 
among their number a portion only can enjoy 
practical worship, but the clergy, as the visible 
representative of these saints, claim and recei\e 
due homage at all the religious ceremonies. Of 
the Boddhisattvas, Padmapani, an emanation of 
AmitAbha, and Manjusri are the moat popular 
Inferior in rank to the saints are the goda and 
spirits, the former chiefly taken from the pan- 
theon of the Sivaites The highest position 
among these is occupied by the four spirit kings 
— Indra (qv ), the god of the firmament, Yama, 
the god of death and the infernal regions; Ya- 
mantaka, or Siva, as revenger in his most for- 
midable shape; and Vai^ravana, or the god of 
wealth The goddess Tara has an earthly rc'prc- 
sentative in the abbess of the bSara-lDing mon- 
astery, who 18 deeply revered. Besides all these, 
there aie a number of genii, tutelary demons, 
and spirits, which receive recognition oV worship 
The worship of these saints, gods, and spirits 
consists chiefly in the ri'citing of prayers and 
sacred texts and in the intonation of hymns, 
accompanied with a kind of music, which is a 
chaos of deafening sounds of horns, trumpets, 
and drums During this worship, which takes 
place thrc*e tunes a day, the chngy, summoned 
ny the tolling of a little bell, are seated in two 
or more rows, aceordmg to their rank, and on 
special holidays, the shrim's, temples, and altars 
arc decorated with symbolic figures, while olTer- 
ings of tea, flour, milk, butter, and others of a 
similar nature are made by the woishipers, an- 
imal sacrifices or offerings entailing in|ury to 
life being fcwbidden, as in the Bmldhistic faith 
In the ritual Avhich the priests conduct, rosaries, 
prayer wheels, and prayer flags form also a part, 
and symbols, holy relics, charms, and amulets 
are employed in acts of worship or superstitious 
rites, while eharms, spells (as such may be con- 
sidered the formula Ow, tnant pndme hum, *0, 
Lotus jewel, amen,’ which the Lamas incessantly 
repeat), incantation, divination, astrology, and 
necromancy are also resorted to 

The religoiis festivals and holidays of Lama- 
ism are numerous. The tliree great festivals 
are New Year's, the Floner Feast, and the Water 
Feast, to which might be added a lantern fes- 
tival and the chase of the seajiegoat of bad luck. 
The lAig-gSsar, or the festival of the new year, 
in February, marks the commencement of the 
season of spring, or the victory of light and 
warmth over darkness and cold. The Lamaists, 
like the Buddhists, celebrate it in commemora- 
tion of the victory obtained by Buddha over six 
heretic teacbers. The second festival, probably 
the oldest festival of the Buddhistic church, is 
held in commemoration of the conception or in- 
carnation of the Buddha and marks tlie eom- 
inencement of summer. The third is the Water 


Feast, in August and September, marking the 
commencement of autumn 

The two principal sacraments of Lamaism are 
baptism and confirmation The former is ad- 
ministered on the third or tenth day after birth , 
the latter, generally when the child can walk and 
speak The marriage ceremony is to the Tibet- 
ans not a religious, but a civil act, though it 
is from the Lamas that the bridegroom and bride 
learn the auspicious day; nor do they fail to 
complete the act with prayers and rites, which 
must be responded to with handsome presents 
A similar observation applies to the funeral 
ceremonies of the Tibetans The method of dis- 
posing of the dead is by burning, by interment, 
and likewise by exposing the body in the open 
air, to be devoured by birds and beasts of prey 
When a man dies, a Lama must be present to 
superintend the proper separation of the body 
and the soul and to dircH:t the spirit on its 
journey to the Western paradise; also to cast 
the horoscope and to enable the departed to be 
reborn in a happy existence or to enter the re- 
gions beyond rebirth, for Lamaism, like Bud- 
dhism, has the doctrine of metempsychosis and 
reincarnation The most lucrative part of the 
I^am.i 8 business, however, is the masses which 
he has to perform until the soul is released from 
Yama, the infernal judge, and ready to enter 
upon its new existence. 

One of the most interesting features of Lama- 
ism is the organization of its hierarchy. Its 
summit is occupied by two Lama popes, the one 
called Dnim Lama, who rosidi^ at Potala, a hill 
near Lhasa; the other bearing the titles of 
Ta*thi Lama (Old, Krashi), Trufih Lama, Bogodo 
Luma, etc., and officially called Pan<h"en rin po 
ch*e, literally ‘the right reverend great teacher 
jeiieP (i.e., precious teacher) — he resides in the 
convent at bKra-Sliiss-Lhun-po, or Ta-shi-lun-po, 
near gSlnss-Ka-rTse and is an incarnation of 
Amitabha. In tlieorv both p<»pes have tlie same 
rank and authority in spiritual as well as m 
teinporal matters, but as the Dalai Lama pos- 
sesses a much larger terntorv than the other, he 
is in rcalitv much more powerful Next in rank 
are the Khutuktu^ The third degree is that 
of the Khuhilghans or tlohilghans — which Mon- 
gol name is more froquentlv given to them than 
the Tilietan title h^ang clCtib—a translation of 
the Sanskrit hddhvsattva Their number is very 
gieat. These three degrees represent the clergy, 
which claims to be the incarnation of the Bud- 
dhistic saints The theory of the reincarnate 
sueeession of the Lamas is stronglv marked. 
The Dalai Lama and the Pan-ch'en were in their 
former lives the two chief disciples of the great 
Lamaist reformer bTsofi-K’a-pa (horn in 1378) 
who was an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Ami- 
tabha or, as some will have it, of Manjusri, and 
who 18 reputed to have founded, in the first half 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian era, the 
jiresent svstem of the Lama hierarchv He was 
the founder of the “yellow” order of monks, who 
do not marry and who carry an alms bowl, like 
their Hindu colleagues The Khutuktus were, 
in their prior existences, other Buddhistic saints 
of very ^eat renown; and the Khubilghans are 
those rel^m hosts of saintly patrons whom the 
temples and convents of Lamaism possess in 
boundless numbers. On the death of a Grand 
Lama his soul is supposed to take up its abode 
in some infant bom shortly after the pontiiTs 
decease. Up to the end of the eighteenth century 
the clergy of these various daases determined 
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the choice of the children into whose bodies the 
Bonls of their departed members had migrated. 
At present, however, it seems that the Emperor 
of China exercises a paramount influence on the 
discovery of those transmigrations. In order to 
ascertain the rebirth of a departed Lama, vari- 
ous means are relied upon. Sometimes the de- 
ceased had, before his death, confidentially men- 
tioned to his friends where and in which family 
he would reappear, or his will contained inti- 
mations to this effect. In most instances, how- 
ever, the sacred books and the official astrologers 
are consulted on the subject, and if the Dalai 
Lama dies, it is the duty of the Pan-cli’en to 
interpret the traditions and oracles, whereas, if 
the latter dies, the Dalai Lama renders him the 
same service The proclamation of so great an 
event, however, as the metempsychosis of a 
Dalai Lama or a Pan-ch*en is preceded by a close 
examination of the child who claims to be in 
possession of the soul of either of these 
personages. The child thus selected is subjected 
to a strict course of educational discipline des- 
tined to enable him to perform Ins important 
duties. 

Besides the three classes of the higher clergy 
alluded to above, Lamaism possesses a lower 
clergy, which, having no claim to incarnate holi- 
ness, recruits its ranks on the principle of merit 
and theological proficiency. It has four orders- 
the pupil or novice, who enters the order gen- 
erally in his seventh or ninth year; the assistant 
priest, the religious mendicant, and the teacher 
or abbot To these may be added two academi- 
cal or theological degrees and also two dignities, 
conferred by the sovereign Lamas on those doc- 
tors who have distinguished themselves by ex- 
traordinary sanctity or learning All the 
memliers of these orders must make the vow of 
celibacy, and by far the greatest number of 
them live in convents. A Lamaist convent or 
monastery, dOonpa, consists of a temple, which 
forms its centre, and of a number of buildings 
connected with the temple and used as the meet- 
ing rooms, the library, refectory, dwellings, and 
other spiritual and worldly wants of the monks. 
At the head of the convent is a Khubilghan, or 
an abbot, the latter being elected by the chapter 
and appointed by the Dalai I^ma or the pro- 
vincial Khubilghan. In addition to these orders 
of monks and convents, Lamaism has likewise 
its nuns and nunneries. 

The scriptures of Lamaism are divided into 
two great collections: (1) the canon or sacred 
books, called hKdng^gyur or K^ng-gyur, the 
translated commands or words of the Buddha, 
rendered from the Indian texts or, in a few in- 
stances, from the Chinese; (2) the commentaiy 
ha-Tan^gyur or Tan-gyur, which is encyclopaedic 
in its character The canon, or Kilng-gyur, con- 
tains no fewer than 1083 works, which in some 
editions fill 100 or 108 volumes of about 1000 
pages each It comprises the following sections: 
(a) Dul‘va (Skt. Vinaya), discipline; (b) D6 
(Skt. Sutra), sermons of the Buddhas; (c) 
CnCo8-non-pa (Skt. Ahhxdharma), philosophy, in- 
cluding S'er-p^yin (Rkt. PrajUU P&ramiiU), or 
metaphysics. Tbere are also minor subdivisions 
containing details as to doctrine, including Nir- 
vana (if yo-naii-Zaa-’das-pa), ethics, ritual, magic, 
and the like. The commentary literature. Tin- 
gyur, is very voluminous and comprehensive, 
some 225 volumes in folio, but it has not the 
canonical authority of the other collection. The 
“red” monks, too, have a literature which is con- 


sidered heterodox, the works and legends of 
Padma-Sambhava belong to this category. Much 
religious lore and superstition are also embodied 
in &e enormous popular literature of Tibet. 

Bibliography. GrUnwedel, Myihologxe des 
Buddhiamua %n Tibet und tn der Mongolei 
(Leipzig, 1900, finely illustrated) , to this 
may be added Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 
or Lamaxam (London, 1895). Consult likewise 
KOppen, Die tamoMche Hxerarohxe und Kxrche 
i Berlin, 1859 ) ; Schlagintweit, Buddhxsm xn 
Tibet (London, 1886) , Csoma de Konis (qv ), 
Die lamaxache Uxerarchxe (Berlin, 1859) , Fe5r, 
“Analyse du Kandjur,’* in Annales du Muade 
iimmet (Pans, 1881), Rockhill, The Life of 
the Buddha and the Early History of his Older, 
from Tibetan Works (London, 1884) ; GrUn- 
wedel, “Der I^maismus,” in Die orxcntalv- 
sfhen Relxgwnef^ pp. 13^159 (Berlin, 1906) , 
Sthulemnnn, Die Qeschxchte der Dalatlamas 
(Heidelberg, 1911); Walleser, Die Mxttlcre 
Lehrc des Xagarjuna (trans. from the Tibetan, 
1911 , from the C’hinese, 1912) , Francke, History 
of We^tem Tibet (Ijondon, 1907) Further, 
Schlagintweit, “Lebcnsgeschichte von Padma 
Sambhava,” in Abhandlungen der bayerxschen 
Aladcmie der W issenschaften, Phxlosophxsche 
Klas9e, vols xxi-xxii (Mttnchen, 1899-1903) , 
M]l]nu((, “Comments est fond^ le pouvoir tem- 
poiel des Dalai Lamas,” in Awnales du MusSe 
Ouinict, vol xiv (Pans, 1903, trans. in Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xxxiii, Bombay, 1904) ; Sarat 
Chandra Das, “Hierarchy of llalai Lama,” in 
Journal of Royal Asiatie Society, N s , vol Ixxiii, 
part 1 , pp. 80-93 (Calcutta, 1904); KockhiU, 
“The Dalai Lamas . their Relation with 
the Manchu Emperors,” in Toung Poo, vol. xi, 
pp. 1-104 (I^yden, 1910) , Speyer, “Het La- 
mdisme van TilVt,” in Gids, vol Ixxv, pp. 508- 
551 (Amsterdam, 1911) Enriquez, “Lamaism 
in Western Tiliet,” in Buddhist Review, vol. vi 
(London, 1914) ; Gunes, “Der Lainaismus,” in 
Arch IV fur Religionsicissmsrhaft, vol xvii, pp 
113-124 (Leipzig, 1914) There are also impor- 
tant works in Russian by Pordnieiev, Ukhtom- 
ski, Vasiliev, and other scholars See also Bud- 
dhism and its bibliography. 

LAMAinAO, lfi'm<i-m5-ou^ (Along Dolon 
nor), also called ChxVo Naim an Svaie An 
important commercial town in the southeast of 
Mongolia, situated at an altitude of about 4000 
feet, about 150 miles north of Peking. It is 
one of the centres of the Chinese-Mongolian 
trade and is especially noted for its statues of 
bronze, copper, and iron, gongs, vases, and otiier 
religious objects, which are exported in large 
quantities to Buddhist countries Manufactures 
and agricultural products from China are ex- 
changed here for animals. Russian goods come 
to the town from Kiachta, and the Tatars ex- 
change herds of oxen, camels, and horses for 
tea, cloth, and tobacco There are two extensive 
monasteries in the Mongolian part of the towm. 
Pop. (est ), 30,000 

IiA MAN CHA . See Mancha, La. 

LA MAHCHE. See Mancbx, La. 

LAMANSXY, Id-man'skl, Vladimib Ivano- 
vrren (1833- ). A Russian philologist and 

historian, bom and educated in St. Petersburg 
He was professor of Slavic literature in the 
university of that city in 1865-90 and founded 
the ethnographical periodical Zivaia Stanna in 
1890. His publications include. The Stars in 
Asia Mmor, Africa, and Spain (1859), Serna 
and the Slavs of Southern Austria (1864); 
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Hiaionodl Study of the Or€Bco-8lav World 
(1871) ; The Songe of Southern Rusata (1876) ; 
Studies of the Czech (1878) and Bulgarian 
literatures; Secrets d’Etat de Ventse (1884); 
The Three Worlds of Europe and Asia (1802). 
An intense “Slavophile/* Lamansky in the his- 
torical view looks upon the Gredc-Slavic civili- 
zation as the opposite of the Germano-Koman. 

LAUfAK, lA-mAi^. A city and the county seat 
of Prowers Co., Colo., 116 miles east of l^cblo, 
on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad 
(Map: Colorado, G 3). It is in the fertile 
Arkansas valley, producing alfalfa, hogs, sheep, 
and fruits Among the industrial establish- 
ments are a large condensed-milk plant, flour 
and feed mills, lumber yards, and manufactories 
of beet sugar, sashes and doors, brooms, and 
bricks and tile. The city contains a Carnegie 
library and two hospitals and owns its water 
works. Pop, 1900, 987; 1910, 2977 

TiATWAK. A city and the county seat of 
Barton Co., Mo , 39 miles north by east of 
Joplin, on the north fork of the Spring River, 
and on the Missouri Pacific and the Frisco 
Lines systems (Map. Missouri, B 4) It has 
a public-school library, a courthouse, and Lamar 
College. The city is in a region largely agri- 
cultural, with coal-mining interests. There is a 
trade in flour. The water works and electric- 
light plant are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 
2737 ; 1910, 2316 

IiAMAB, JosA (1778-1830). A South Amer- 
ican general, bom at Cuenca in wliut is now 
Ecuador. His early life was spent in Spam, 
where he fought agamst France; in 1815 he 
W'as sent to Peru in command of the Spanish 
army, from 'which he resigned after the sur- 
render of Callao Castle (1821), to enter the 
Rc*publican arnir. He commanded the P<’iuvian 
troops at Ayaiucho (1824) and in 1827 was 
elected to the Presidency of Peru. In 1828 he 
provokc>d a war 'with Colombia and in 1829 
was defeated by Sucre, the late I’resident of 
Bolhia, who commanded the Colombian forces 
at Cuenca. He as deposed a few months 
afterward and died in exile 

lAMAB, Joseph Ruckeb (1857-1916). An 
American jurist, bom at Ruckersville, Ga. He 
attended the University of Georgia, graduated 
from Bethany (W A^a ) College m 1877, and 
studied law at W'ashington and University. 
Admitted to the bar in 1878, he practiced law 
at Augusta, Ga , from 1880 to 1903, was a mem- 
ber of the Gh?orgia House of Representatives in 
1886-89, and served as commissioner to codify 
the laws of Georgia in 1895. He was appointed 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia m 1901 to fill an unexpired term and was 
regulaily elected to that office in 1903; but two 
years later he resigned and resumed the piac- 
tice of law at Augusta, where he met and be- 
come the friend of President Taft. In 1910 he 
was appointed assexsiate justice of the Supremo 
Court of the United States, and in 1914 he 
served as one of tlie delegates of the United 
States to the Niagara Falls Peace Conference, 
which attempted to settle the dispute 'with 
Mexico concerning insults to the American flag 
by the government of General Huerta. 

LAj£kB, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatits 
(1797-1834) An American jurist, born at 
Eatonton, Ga., of French-Huguenot descent. 
He was educated at Milledgeville, Ga., and 
studied law at Litchfield, Conn. Returning to 
his native State, he was admitted to the bar in 


1819 and rapidly won distinction in his profes- 
sion. In 1819 he revised Georgia Justice, and 
in 1821 he was commissioned by the State Legis- 
lature to make a compilation of The Laws of 
Georgia from 1811 to 1819 (1821). In 1830 
he was elected to succeed Thomas W. Cobb as a 
judge of the Georgia Supreme Court and re- 
mained upon the brach until his death. 

LAMAK, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatub 
(1825-93). An American lawyer and legisla- 
tor, son of the preceding. He was born m Put- 
nam Co , Ga., graduated at Emory College (Ox- 
ford, Ga.) in 1834, studied law at Macon m the 
office of A. H. Cffiappell, and 'was admitted to 
the bar in 1847 In 1849 he removed to Oxford, 
Miss , where, bf^sidcs practicing law, he was 
adjunct professor of matlicmatics in the Uni- 
versity of MiBBiBsippi from 1850 to 1852, when 
he removed to Covington, Ghi He was elected 
to the Georgia Legislature in 1853 and re- 
turned to Mississippi in 1855 In 1856 he 
was elected to Congress and in 1858 he was re- 
€‘lected. In December, 1860, he resigned to 
take part in the Secessionist movement in his 
State. He was a member of the Charleston 
Convention of 1860, bt^fore which he made a 
Htirring speech, and of the MiBsissippi Conven- 
tion which, on Jan. 9, 1861, passed the ordinance 
of secession, which he himself had drafted and 
presented. In the summer of 1860 he had ac- 
cepted an appointment to the chair of ethics and 
metaphysics in the University of Mississippi, 
hut resigned his professorship to h(*ed the call 
to arras. In May he was chosen lieutenant 
colonel of the first regiment raised in Mississippi 
for service “during the war.** He led his legi- 
ment at Yorktown and AVilliamsbuig, but re- 
signed from active service in October, 1862, and 
early in the following year was sent to Europe 
as special commissioner of the Confederate 
States to the Russian Empire Hf* did not 
proceed to his post, however, and, his commis- 
sion not being confirmed by the Confederate 
Senate, he reigned to America early in 1864, 
after having spent some months in London and 
Pans. From December, 1864, until the close of 
the war, he served as judge advocate of the 
military court of the Third Army Corps, with 
the rank of colonel. He was professor of ethics 
and metaphysics at the University of Missis- 
sippi in 1866 and 1867 and of law from 1867 to 
1870 In this year he resigned in consiMjucncc 
of Republicans having become trustees of the 
university upon the rcadmission of the State 
into the Union. He was a member of Congress 
from 1873 to 1877 and of the United States 
Senate from 1877 to 1886, was Secretary of 
the Interior in President Cleveland’s cabinet 
from 1885 to 1888, and was an associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court from 1888 
until his death. His efforts were directed 
chiefly to bringing about a reconciliation and a 
bettiT understanding between the North and the 
South, and a remarkable eulogy of Senator 
Sumner, delivered by him before the House in 
1874, did more than perhaps any other one 
thing up to that time towards accomplishing 
tliis result He opposed vnith great energy and 
eloquence all schemes involving the debasement 
or undue inflation of tiie currency and in 1878 
showed his strength of conviction and independ- 
ence of mind by refusing to resign or change his 
views on this question at the command of the 
Mississippi Legislature and by appealing to 
the people, who enthusiastically sustained hhui 
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Among hia many notable orations and addresses 
perhaps the ablest was that delivered at the 
unveiliim of the Calhoun monument at Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1887. Consult Mayes, Luoiua Q (7. 
hwnar: H%a Ltfe, Times, and Speeches (Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 1896). 

LAMAB, Mibabeau Buonaparte (1798- 
1869). An American politician, President of 
Texas, the brother of the elder L. Q C. Lamar. 
He was bom at Louisville, Ga., and engaged 
in agricultural and mercantile pursuits until 
1828, when he founded a States*-rights news- 
paper, the Columbus Independent In 1835 he 
went to Texas and became prominently identified 
with the revolutionary party He served at 
the battle of San Jacinto, was commissioned 
major general, and was appointed to the com- 
mand of the army in the summer of 1836, but 
insubordination in the ranks forced his retire- 
ment. He then became Attorney-General, Secre- 
tary of War, Vice President, and President of 
Texas During his term of ofiicc as President 
( 1838-41 ) the independence of Texas was recog- 
nized by the chief powers of Europe. He is 
credited with having originated the educational 
system of Texas He recommendt*d in his mes- 
sage to the Third Congress of the Republic the 
A^ (passed in 1839) granting three leagues of 
land to each county for the support of an 
academy and 50 leagues for the ^‘establishment 
and endowment” of two universities. From 
these provisions have developed the public-school 
system of the State and the Universitv of 
lexas He served with distinction in the Mexi- 
can War and against the Comanche Indians. 
In 1857 he was appointed United States Minister 
to the Argentine Republic, but did not serve; in 
1858 Minister to Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
He published Verse Memorials 

IiA MABA. See Lipsius, Ida Mabie 

IiA MLABCK^i Count. A name of the Bel- 
gian soldier and author Arcnberg (qv.), or 
Aremberg. 

LAMABCK, Jean Baptiste Piebbe Antoine 
DB Monet de (1744-1829). A French zoologist, 
regarded as tiie greatest of the period between 
Linnaeus and Cuvier. He was born Aug. 1, 1744, 
at Bazentin-le-Petit, a village in Picardy, the 
eleventh child of parents belonging to the minor 
nobility. Destined by his parents for the 
Church, though preferring a military life, he 
entered the collie of the Jesuits at Amiens. 
But, his father dying in 1760, he enlisted at 
the age of 16 in the French army during the 
Seven Years’ War, distinguished himself, and 
was promoted to a lieutenancy. His military 
career was, however, checked by a serious acci- 
dent, whereupon he went to Paris, studied medi- 
cine, and, meeting Rousseau, was led to studv 
botany under Bernard de Jussieu. For 10 
years he studied native and exotic plants. His 
Flore frangaise, published in 1778 in three vol- 
umes and augmented to six volumes in the third 
edition of 1805-15, brought young Lamarck 
immediate fame and led to hia election to the 
French Academy of Sciences in 1779. In 1781 
Buffon obtained for him a commission as royal 
botanist, charged with visiting the foreign 
botanical gardens and museums as well as mines, 
ffis travels (1781-82) led him to visit Holland, 
Germany, and Hungary. On his return he was 
anpointM keef^r of the herbarium of the Royal 
Gwden, to which he afterward gave the present 
name, Jardin des Plantes. His career as a 
hotankt, in which he achieved such success that 


he was called the French Linnaeus, covered a 
period of about 25 years. Meanwhile he took an 
active part in the reorganization of the Museum 
of Natural History, with the result that his 
ideas were carried out and extended by Lakanal, 
and the Jardin des Plantes was transformed 
into an institution of higher instruction, ^ith a 
staff of 12 professors. 

In the summer of 1793, the Museum of Natu- 
ral History having been icorganized, the chair 
of zofilogy was divided, the professorship of 
vertebrate zoology being filM by Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, while to I^marck, now 49 years 
of age, was assigned the chair of invertebrate 
zoology. In 1801 appeared his Systbmc des ani- 
mauw sans vert^hres, in the introduction to 
which his views on the origin of species were 
first published Lamarck introduced great re- 
form in the classification of animals, founding 
the classes Infusoria, Annelida, Crustacea, 
Arachnida, and Tunicata, the order of Cirri- 
pcHlia, and the molluscan group of Heteropoda. 
He specialized in the Mollusca, breaking up the 
Linna^an genera into more modern generic 
groups, and all later work in this branch has 
been in the line of expansion and elaboration 
of his laliors. The Philosophic soologique was 
published in 1809 (trans. by Hugh Elliot, 1914) 
and in 1815-22 appeared his monumental work, 
in seven volumes, IJistoirc naiuielle des ani- 
maux sans vertNires, augmented to 11 volumes 
in the second edition of 1835-45 

Lamarck was greatly interested early in life 
in meteorology, and from 1799 to 1810 he pub- 
lislied an annual meteorological repot t and was 
the first to foretell the piobalulities of the 
weather. His speculations in physics and chem- 
istry were, however, worthless; in fact, he 
lacked the qualities of an experimenter, in this 
respect differing from Darwin A little book, 
published in 1802, entitled U ydrogdologie, pre- 
serves his reflections on geologv, 111 antagonism 
to the “catastrophic” ideas of Cuvier; and Hux- 
ley characterized it as containing ‘'sober and 
philosophic hypotheses,” compared with those of 
Cuvier. 

Lamarck was the founder of invertebrate 
paleontology, as Cuvier was of vertebrate 
paleontology. He utterly opposed Cuvier’s 
views of the sudden general extinction and crea- 
tion of species, believing that the fossil forms 
were the ancestors of the animals now living, 
species to his mind being variable and under- 
going a slow modification He insisted on the 
following foundation principles of paleontologv' 
(1) the great length of geological time. (2) 
the continuous existence of organic life through 
the geological periods; (3) the phvsical environ- 
ment remaining of the same general nature 
throughout, but with (4) continued gradual, 
not catastrophic, changes in the relative distri- 
bution of land and sea — changes which (5) 
caused corresponding modifications in the habi- 
tats, and (6) consequently in the habits, of 
living beiuCT, so that there has been all through 
geolo^cal history a slow modification of life 
forms. Although Lamarck was a uniformitarian 
and thus anticipated Lyell, his idea of creation 
was evolutional rather than simply uniformi- 
tarian. His evolutionary theories brought him 
into shan) controversy with Cuvier, whose in- 
fluence led to their neglect by his contemporaries 
It was only in the present century that their 
real worth has been appreciated. See La- 
ICABOKIBM. 
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Lamarck was a man of exceedingly fine char- 
acter, generous, free from jealousy and self- 
assertion. He was patriotic, imperturbable 
under the assaults of fortune, and patient under 
affliction. His mind was essentially philosophic, 
broad, and synthetic; he was a bold thinker and 
in every respect an epoch-making man. Besides 
the larger works mentioned above, he was the 
author of many articles, some of which have 
been translated into English and have become 
the bases of standard works on the subjects 
treated. He died Dec. 18, 1829, at the age of 
85 years. 

Bibliogp?aphy. Cuvier, Eloge (Pans, 1832), 
translated in Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal f No. 99 (Edinburgh, 1833) ; Martins, 
“Un naturaliste philosophe: lamarck, sa vie et 
ses CEUvres,” in Revue des Deux Mondcs (Pans, 
1873) ; De Mortillet and others, Lamarck: Par 
un groups de transformiatcs, ses disciples (ib., 
1887) ; A. S Packard, Lamarck, the Founder 
of Evolution • But Life and Work, with Transla- 
tions of his Writings on Organic Evolution, witli 
bibliography (New York, 1901 ) ; Marcel Lan- 
drieu, “Lamarck et ses pr^urseurs,” in Ecole 
d^ Anthropologic de Pans, Revue, vol xvi ( I’aris, 
1906) , id., “Lamarck, le fondateur du trans- 
formismc, sa vie, ses ccuvres,” in Sioci6t6 Zoolo- 
gique de France, M6mo\res, vol xxi (ib, 1909) ; 
C. F. Cox, “The Founder of the Evolution 
Theory,” in New York Academy of Science, 
Annals, vol. xix (New York, 1910) ; Fncdiich 
Kuohner (ed ), Lamarck, die Lehrc vom Leben, 
seine Personlichkett und das wesenthehe aus 
seinen Sehriften (Jena, 1913), with bibliography. 

LAMABCXOSM. The doctrine of J B. P A. 
Lamarck (qv ), which considers the fundamental 
or primary factors of evolution in the trans- 
formation of species. Lamarck claimed that all 
living beings arose from germs, through spon- 
taneous generation, and that the most primitive 
was monad-like. In his opinion the first gcims 
of plants and animals were formed in favorable 
places and under favorable circumstances The 
functions of life beginning and an organic move- 
ment established, these germs “necessarily grad- 
ually developed the organs, so that after a time 
and under suitable circumstances they have been 
differentiated” into parts or organs, develop- 
ment proceeding from the simple to the complex. 
He postulated great length of time, so ^eat 
“that it 18 absolutely beyond the power of man 
to appreeiate it in an adequate way ” He adds 
that “with the aid of sulficicnt time, of circum- 
stances which have been necessarily favorable, 
of changes of condition that every part of the 
earth’s surface has successively undergone — in 
a word, by the power which new situations and 
new hahits have of modifying the organs of liv- 
ing beings — all those which now exist have been 
gradually formed such as we now see them ” 
Vestigial organs are explained as remains of 
parts which had been actively used by the an- 
cestors of existing forms, but which have become 
atrophied by disuse The fact of variation is 
fully appreciated, as also adaptation to needs. 
In his opinion specific characters vary most. He 
points out that the peripheral parts, as the legs, 
mouth parts, antennee, etc , are first affected by 
the causes which pr^uce variations, while it 
requires a longer time for variation in the in- 
ternal organs to take place. He also insisted 
that, when the conditions of existence remain 
constant, species do not vary. 

Lamarck’s factors of organic evolution were 
Vol. XIII.-32 


seven, as follows: 1. Effects of favorable dr- 
eumstances due to changes of environment, of 
climate, soil, food, temperature, etc. Such 
changes are direct in the case of plants and the 
lowest animals, but indirect in the case of the 
higher animals and man. 

2. Needs, new physical wants or necessities 
induced by change of the conditions of life, re- 
sult m the production of new propensities, new 
habits and functions. Lamarck showed that 
change of habits may lead to the origination or 
modification of organs, tliat changes of functions 
also modify or create new organs. He said: “It 
is easy to demonstrate by observation that uses 
or habits have given rise to forms,” which is an- 
other expression for Geoff roy Saint-Hilaire’s 
“C’est la fonction qui cr^' I’organ,” and an an- 
ticipation of Dohm’s principle of change of 
function as a means of modification of organs 
(See Function Change ) Lamarck’s use of the 
nord “need” or “necessity’' {besom) has been 
greatly misunderstood and caricatured. He 
shows, however, that by change of environment 
animals arc subjected to new surroundings, in- 
volving new ways and means of living TTius, 
certain land birds driven by necessity {besom) 
to obtain their food in the water, gradually 
assumed characters, or structures, adapting 
them for swimming, wading, or for searching 
for food in the siiallow water, as in the case of 
the long-necked kinds 

3 Use and disuse The continual use or ex- 
ercise of organs develoyis them, as in the wings 
of birds, etc The second of these principles he 
illustrates by the cases of the mole, the whale- 
bone whales, whose rudimentary teeth exist m 
the embryo, the anteater, the blind Proteus of 
caves, the eyeless bivalves, and the snakes, whose 
ancestors lost their limbs in the process of be- 
coming adapted for gliding through brush or 
grass or similar obstacles 

4 The doctrine of the struggle for existence 
and of competition was stated by Lamarck. He 
frequently refers to the precautions that nature 
has taken to place limits to the too great in- 
cr€»a8e in individuals and the consequent over- 
crowding of the earth Tlie stronger and better 
armed, he says, devour the weak; the large 
animals devour the smaller The multiplication 
of the smaller species is so rapid that these 
smaller species render the earth inhabitable for 
others; but their length of life is very short, 
and nature always preserves them in just pro- 
portions, not only for their own preservation, 
but also for that of other species The larger 
species, however, multiply slowly, and thus is 
preserved the kind of eqiulibrium which should 
exist. 

5. Lamarck’s characteristic doctrine is the 
inheritance of characters acquired during the 
life-time of the individual (See Use Inherit- 
ance ) This by some writers is regarded as 
the only feature of I.>amarckism, but in reality 
he discusses the subject very briefly; yet it ap- 
pears to be a necessary result of the action of 
use and disuse, and of change of any of the con- 
ditions of life. 

6. The effects of crossing were considered 
Lamarck, and — ^what has been overlooked by 
commentators and critics — he clearly insists on 
the leveling or swamping effects of free inter- 
crossing He anticipated much modem dis- 
cussion in his statement : “If, when any peculiar- 
ities of form or any defects whatsoever are ac- 
quired, the individuals in this case always pair- 
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mg, they will reproduce the same peculiarities, 
and, if for successiye generations confined to 
such unions, a special and distinct race will then 
be formed. But perpetual crosses between in- 
dividuals which have not the same peculiarities 
of form result in the disappearance of all the 
peculiarities acquired by particular circum- 
stances.” 

7. The principle of geographical isolation 
(see Isolation) was anticipated by Lamarck, 
who, at the close of the paragraph above quoted, 
goes on to say : “Were not men separated by dis- 
tances of habitation, the mixtures resulting from 
crossing would obliterate the general characters 
which distinguish different nations” {Philo- 
aophie zoologique, p. 2G2). This idea of segre- 
gation is also involved in his account of the 
origin of man from apes. He does not, however, 
specifically apply this principle to other animals 
than man. 

Lamarck (Philoaophie zoologique, 1809) 
summed up his conclusions in the following 
laws* 

**Fir8t Lati — ^In every animal which has not 
exceeded the term of its development, the more 
frequent and sustained use of any organ grad- 
ually strengthens this organ, develops and en- 
larges it, and gives it a stren^h proportioned to 
the length of time of such use, while the con- 
stant lack of use of such an organ imperceptibly 
weakens it, causes it to become reduced, pro- 
gressively diminishes its faculties, and ends in 
its disappearance 

** Second Law . — Everything ivhich nature has 
caused individuals to acquire or lose by the in- 
fluence of the circumstances to which their race 
may be for a long time exposed, and conse- 
quently by the influence of the predominant 
use of such an organ, or by that of the constant 
lack of use of such part, it preserves by heredity 
{g&n4ration) and passes on to the new individ- 
uals which descend from it, provided that the 
changes thus acquired are common to both sexes 
or to those which have given origin to these new 
individuals.” 

Afterward, in the introduction to the Animaws 
aans vertdhrea (1815), he enunciates these prin- 
ciples under four laws, as follows: 

^ “First Law. — ^Life, its proper forces, con- 

tinually tends to increase the volume of every 
body which possesses it, and to increase the size 
of its parts, up to a limit which it brings about. 

“Second Law . — ^The production of a new organ 
in an animal body results from the supervention 
of a new want (besotn) which continues to make 
itself felt and of a new movement which this 
want gives rise to and maintains. 

“Third Law . — The development of organs and 
their power of action are constantly in ratio to 
the employment of these organs. 

“F<mrth Law . — Everything which has been 
acquire^ imprras^ upon, or changed in the or- 
ganization of individuals, during the course of 
their life is preserved by generation and trans- 
mitted to the new individuals which have de- 
scended ‘from those which have undergone those 
changes.” 

Lamarck failed to catch the idea of natural 
selection — ^the essence of Darwinism — ^though his 
views on overpopulation were fundamentally 
like those of Malthus (1708), whose essay on 
population gave the hint both to Darwin and to 
Wallace, which became the germ of the theory 
of natui^ sdection (q.v.). O^nsult: F. W. Hut- 
ton, Darwinism and Lamarckism, Old and New 


(London, 1899) , Samuel Butler, Evolution Old 
and New; or The Theories of Buffon, Dr Eras- 
mus Darwin and Lamarck as Compared with 
that of Charles Darwin (New York, 1911) ; and 
especially the admirable translation of l^a- 
marck’s principal work, by Hugh Elliot, Zoologv- 
cal Philosophy (New York, 1914). See iSvolu- 
TiON; Hebeditt 

IiA UABMORA, Ih mflr^m6-iJi, Albert, 
Count of (1789-1863). An Italian general and 
scientist, elder brother of Alfonso He was bom 
in Turin, was educated for the army at Fon- 
tainebleau, and served with distinction, being 
decorated by Napoleon 1 after the battle of 
Bautzen. On ac*count of his participation in the 
revolutionary movement in Piedmont in 1821, he 
was disgrac^ and exiled to the island of ^r- 
dinia and remained there for nearly 10 years, 
during w^hich time he was occupied in the study 
and investigation of the natural characteristics 
of the island. The result of his laboi appeared 
in an elaborate report, which is highly esteemed 
for its accuracy In 1831, recalled* fiom his 
exile by the government, he Mas restored to 
favor, became a member of the Accademia dclle 
Scienze of Turin, and was made a lieutenant 
general On the outbreak of the gieat move- 
ment of 1848 he joined Daniel Manin and be- 
came prominent during the unsuccessful revolt 
of Venice Latter, however, he assumed the char- 
acter of peacemaker, and by his m'im* counsels 
succeeded in allaying much of the ii illation 
which existed among the leaders of the contend- 
ing parties Bedsides stweral hcientilic memoirs 
La Marmora published in French his grcnit work, 
Voifage en Satdatgne, on description staiisUque, 
physique et politique de cclie tie (5 vols., 1839- 
67), (omprismg an atlas and complete descrip- 
tion of Sardinia. 

LA MABHOBA, U mflr^m6-ra, Alonso 
Febrliio, Marquis of (1804-78) An Italian 
general and statesman, bom in Turin In 1816 
he entered the military academy in his native 
city, becoming a lieutenant in the ai tiller v in 
1823. In 1843 he became major and for his 
distinguished conduct in the War of 1848 against 
Austria, was decorated with the medal of valoi. 
The services he then rendered tin* Sardinian 
army removed from the mind of Charles Albert 
a prejudice M'hich his warm advoc'acy of military 
reform had aroused in the King La Marmora 
was made a brigadier gt*neral and in 1849 re- 
pressed a rebellion in Genoa. In the sunie year 
he entered the cabinet as Minister of War and 
initiated a series of reforms which amountt'd 
almost to the reorganization of the army In 
1855 he was placed in command of the Sardinian 
troops sent to the Crimea, distinguished himself 
in the battle of the Tcheniaya, and at the clont* 
of the war was invested with tin* Order of the 
Bath and the Grand Cross of the T^*gion of 
Honor and reentered the ministi\ in his former 
capacity. He was next to the King in command 
of the Italian forces in tht* Wai of 1859, by 
which Lombardy was acquired, and upon Ca- 
vour’s resignation in July presided o\er the 
cabinet till January, 1860 In 1861 he was simt 
to Prussia as Envoy Extraordinary In No- 
vember of that year he became Governor of 
Naples. From 1864 to 1866 he was Prime Min- 
ister and concluded the alliance* with Prussia. 
In the campaign against Austria in 1866 he lost 
the battle of Custozza and resigned his position 
as chief of staff as well as his portfolio His 
last official position was that of Governor of 
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Borne, which he held from October, 1870, to 
January, 1871. His account of the secret nego- 
tiations between Prussia and Italy {Vn po ptd 
di luce 8Ugh avvemmenU del 1866^ Florence, 
1873) incurred the denunciation of Prince Bis- 
marck and the censure of the Italian govern- 
ment, m consequence of which La Marmora did 
not publish the second volume of tins work, but 
defended himself in a work entitled I segretx di 
stato nel goveino coatiimtonale (florence, 
1877). He died in Florence, Jan. 5, 1878. Con- 
sult Ghiala, Le g^n&ral La Marmora et Vailxanoe 
pru88\enne (Paris, 1878), and Massari, II gene^ 
rale Alfonao ha Marmora, rvcordt Btografict 
(Florence, 1880) 

liABEABQTJE, la'mdrk^ Jean Maximin, 
Count (1770-1832) A French general and 
statesman, born at Saint-Sever in the Depart- 
ment of Landes. In 1791 he joined the army as 
a private soldier and rose to be a captain of 

E enadiers in the famous corps commanded bv 
itour d’ Auvergne (socTubenne) He was made 
a brigadier general in 1801, and distinguished 
himself in the battle of Austerlitz and in the 
campaigns of Tirol and Naples. Ha\ing taken the 
island and fortress of Capri from the English in 
1808, he uas made a general of division and 
rendered brilliant service in the campaign of 
Wagram, in Calabria, and in Spain. On Bona- 
paite's return from the island of Elba he made 
Lamarque commander in chief of the Army of 
La Vend^, wh(»re the insurrection was quelled 
and the country pacified In 1815 he was pro- 
scribed by the resttired Bourbons and retired to 
Belgium, where he remained until 1818, when 
he was jiermitted to return to Paris. In 1828 
he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies from 
Mont-de-Alarsar and became an important mem- 
ber of the op])osition, bidng especially noted for 
his eloquence and disinterestedness. In 1830 he 
was active in the July revolution and continued 
to be prominent until his death, which took 
place June 1, 1832 The presence of armed 
guards at his funeral incensed the Kepublicans 
and led to the insurrection of June 5-6, 1832. 
Besides many political pamphlets, such as De 
Veeprxt nuhtatre de la France (Paris, 1826) and 
La v^nt^ toute ex}t\h'e ear le proeva d^un mard- 
chal dc France (ib, 1831), Lamarque left some 
personal mcmoiis, which were published by his 
familv, Hoa venire, m^moirea et lettres (3 vols., 
ib., 18.35-30). 

liABTABTINE, l&'inhr't^n', Alpuonse de 
(1790-1869) A French lyric poet and states- 
man, ])orn Oct 21, 1790, at his father's estate 
at Milly, near Aiacon, in Burgund\ The po«»t 
was reaied in an atmospliere of Catholic piety 
and of ardent devotion to royalty. He seems to 
have felt very early the beauty of external na- 
ture. Lamartine’s education was at first in- 
trusted to a priest. Later he attended several 
not very good schools, and he gathered knowl- 
i*dge by desultory reading and by his owm ob- 
servation, either in France, in Italy, or in the 
Orient On the fall of Napoleon he joined the 
Garde Roy ale, which he soon quitted. In 1820 
he publi^ed his M^ditattona po^Uquea, which 
struck a note new to French poetry. With Le 
lac, VAutomne, La prtdre, J/Immoriaht^ wo 
cal^ the first harmonies of the romantic lyric. 
A great deal of interest has been manifested re- 
cently in the relations of Lamartine to Madame 
Charles, who inspired Le loo and whom Lamar- 
tine sang under the name of Elvire In form 
the M^dtiaitona were as lacking in precision as 


was the <diaracter of Lamartine. Technical flaws 
are still more numerems in the Nouvellea m6d%- 
tattona (1823) and in the Ilarmoniea (1829) 
In Jocelyn (1836), an epic idyl in Alexandrines, 
we have the story of a youth who by sacriflcing 
everything that most men desire attains peace 
of soul In La chute (Pun ange (1838) the angel 
Adar leaves heaven that he may live on earth 
with Daidha, a daugiiter of the Giants. With 
the Recueillementa (1839) Lamartine returns 
to the manner of 1820, adding nothing to the 
theme. In 1820 he had married at Chamber! 
an English girl. Miss Birch. Soon afterward ho 
went to Italy on diplomacy, and there he had 
experiences embodied in Oraztella (1852), an 
elegy in prose, ending in a poem In 1829 La- 
martine was elected to the Academy. With the 
year 1830, in which appeared the Harmonies 
po4t%quea et rehgicuaea, the diplomatic career of 
the poet, w'ho had employed in various 

legations in Italy, came tfi an end. He tried to 
get a seat in the Chamber, but failing, he with 
hiB wife and daughter set sail in 1832 at Mar- 
scdlle>4 for the Orient, a pilgrimage of 16 months, 
which resulted in the Kouventra, tmpreaatona, 
pcnaica et paqaaqea pendant an voyage en Orient 
(4 vols, 1839). Lamartine, who during his 
absence had becMi elected to the Chamber as 
deputy from Bergues, Le Nord, took his seat 
soon after his return from the East He at once 
commanded aticmtioii h\ his eloquence and grad- 
ually drifted tow'ards Republicanism In 1847 
he came out with his Untoire den Oirondvna^ a 
W'ork of slight historical lalue, but whose bril- 
liant rhetoric helped to bring about the revolu- 
tion of 1848 After the February' uphc^aval La- 
maitiiie was a mc^mber of the provisional gov- 
ernment and Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
reprcisonted 10 departments in the Constituent 
Assemblv, enjoying for a few months an immense 
popularity, w^hich, however, he lost through the 
insurrection in June His lame apology was 
made in Trout mote au pouvoir (1848) and in 
the Hxstoire dc la involution de 18^8 (1849) 
Lamartine told about his youthful emotions in 
the Confidencca (1849) and in the Xouvellea 
confidences (1851), but the same notes had besen 
struck 30 years In^fore; taste liad changed, and 
he failed to awaken any sympathy. About this 
time Lamartine's extra\agant habits brought 
him to financial ruin. To better his fortune he 
wrote history voluminously — Hiatoire de la re- 
atauration (8 vols., 1852), Hiatoire dc la Tur- 
quie (8 vols., 1854^5), Hiatoire dc la Ruaate 
(2 vols., 1855) — all works of little worth La- 
martine had no fitness for such work, he was 
preeminentlv a poet Napohsm III, in 1867, 
gave him the income of 500,000 francs. His 
body was buried at Saint-Point, near Afacon 
Lamartine’s Works appeared in 40 volumes 
(1860-66). Among the more riHJcnt of many 
Lives and critical studies of Lamartine are 
Faguet, XlXhne sibcle (Paris, 1885): Poraai- 
rols, Laniattine, 4tude de morale et d^eathnUquf 
(lb., 1889) ; Chamborant de P^rissat, Lamar- 
tine inconnu ( ib , 1891 ) ; Ri^yssie, La jeuneaac 
de Lamartine (ib., 1892) ; Deschanel, Lamar- 
tine (ib., 1893); Rod, Lamartine (ib, 1893); 
Brun^i^re, Evolution de la podaie lyrique, vol. i 
(ib, 1894); Lemaitre, Contemporaina, vol. vi 
(ib., 1895). On Lamartine as a statesman, con- 
sult: Ronchaud, La politique de Lamartine 
(Paris, 1878); Vogfl^, Heurca d^hiatoiic (ib., 
1893). There is an English Life by Lady Maynet 
Domville (London, 1888). For Afadam'e Charles 
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or the Elvire of the see France, 

UBlvvre de Lamarttne (ib., 1893) ; important 
and more precise documents have l^n recently 
incorporate * R. Doumie, Lettres d^Elvtre d 
Lamartine (Paris, 1906), and L. Sdch6, Lamar- 
tine de 181&-18S0, Elvire et lea MMitatuma 
(ib., 1905) ; E. Sugie, Lamartine (ib., 1910) ; 
P. de Lacretelle, Lea originea et la jeuneaae de 
Lamartine (ib, 1911). 

liAJCAS, Id'mas, Andr£s (1817-01). A Uru- 
guayan statesman and historian One of the 
most versatile men that the Americas have thus 
far produced, he served his country well as sol- 
dier, statesman, diplomat, statistician, author, 
jurisconsult, bibliophile, numismatist, antiqua- 
rian, and thinker From 1839 to 1849 he was 
Prefect of Montevideo Later he was Minister 
of Finance and at various times subsequently 
acted as Minister to Brazil and to the Argentine 
Republic. He devoted himself also to the study 
of South American history, was one of the 
founders of tlie Historical Institute of Monte- 
video, and gradually gathered together a large 
and valuable collection of manuscripts illustra- 
tive of the sulqect. The latter have been pub- 
lished in part as Coleccidn de ohr€L8, documentoa 
y noticwa para aerwr d la historia del Rio de la 
Plata 

LAMB, Lady Caboline. See Melbourne, 
William Lamb 

LAMB, Charles (1775-1834). An English 
essayist and critic He was bom in London, 
Feb 10, 1775, and received his education at 
Christ’s Hospitel School. An impediment in his 
speech debarred him from a university appoint- 
ment, and he left school in 1780 to take a small 
clerkship under his elder brother in the Soutli 
Sea House. In 1792 a friend procured him an 
appointment in the accountant’s office of the 
East India House, a post which he held for 33 
years. Insanity, inherited from the mother, 
cast a gloom over the family life, showing itself 
once in Charles, who in his twenly-first year 
was confined m an asylum for a few weeks, and 
frequently in his sister Mary Ann (bom 1764), 
who in 1796 was suddenly seized with acute 
mania and stabbed her mother to the heart. 

tragedy prevented Charles from mariying 
Ann Simmons, the **gentle maid” who is alluded 
to in several sonnets and under the name of 
Bartram in Dream Children. The rest of his 
life was devoted to his unfortunate sister, whom 
he refused to place permanently in confinement. 
In her periods of health she was of great assist- 
ance to him in his literary work. Lamb’s first 
published efforts were four sonnets contributed 
m 1796 to the volume Poema on Various 8uh- 
jecta by Coleridge, his old schoolfellow and de- 
voted friend In 1797 Coleridge published a 
secmid edition of his Poema, to which Lamb and 
his friend Charles Lloyd contributed; and in 
1798 Lamb and Lloyd issued Blank Verse, in 
which first appeared the exquisite lines entitled 
^‘Old Familiar Faces.” Lamb did not acquire 
fame by these poems nor by the tale Rosamund 
Gray (1798), ^e drama John WoodvU (1802), 
or farce Mr U (performed Dec. 10, 1805). 
In 1807 he received a commission from William 
Godwin to contribute to his ** Juvenile Library.” 
For this series he and his sister wrote their 
Talea from Shakespeare (1807), Mary doing the 
oomedies and Charles the tra^^es. This was 
his first real success and led the next year to 
the Adventures of Ulysses, which Charles wrote 
jingle-handed out of Chapman’s Homer, In 1808 


he published Spemmena of English Dramatio 
Poets Contemporary with Shakespeare, which 
was a revelation to his generation, almost totally 
Ignorant of these great writers, and which estab- 
lished his reputation as a critic of rare taste. A 
collection of his miscellaneous writings in prose 
and verse appeared in 1818 In 1820 he was 
invited to join the staff of the London Magazine 
and contribute^ as the first of a series of light 
prose essaysT^description of the old South Sea 
House, signing himself Kha, the name of an old 
fellow clerk. This and the papers following it, 
the finest of their kind in the English language, 
appeared in collected form as Essays of Elia 
(1823) and Last Essays of Elia (1833). In 
1825 Lamb was retired from his clerkship on 
account of failing healHi, and he received a pen- 
sion of £441 a year, upon which he and his sister 
removed first to Enfield and finally to Edmon- 
ton, but Mary’s increasing insanity, separation 
from literary friends, and the death of Coleridge 
in 1834 combined to surround the last years of 
the gtmial author’s life witli melancholy. He 
yet continued to write considerably To this 
time belong ‘‘Popular Fallacies” (18*26) and the 
beautiful lines on the death of Hood’s first child, 
entitled “On an Infant Dying as Soon as Born” 
(1828). Lamb died at Edmonton, Dec. 27, 
1834. Mary Lamb outlived him nearly 13 years, 
dying in May, 1847 Lamb belongs to a group 
of essayists and critics of which the other chief 
members are Hazlitt and Lei^ Hunt Though 
he was not so productive as either of his con- 
temporaries, his work 18 of a finer quality Time 
has taken nothing from the charm of the Essays 
of Elia, and in appreciative criticism Lamb is 
still one of the masters. One of the delights of 
all hiB works is the revelation of himself, his 
pathos, and his humor 

Bibliography. Letters of C, Lamb, with a 
Sketch of hi8 T/ife, edited by T N. Talfourd 
(London, 1837, new ed, ib, 1849), to which he 
added Final Memorials (ib, 1850); the critical 
biography by Alfred Ainger, in “English Men of 
Letters Senes” (ib., 1882) , Complete Works 
and Correspondence, edited by Alfred Ainger (6 
vols., ib, 1883-88); The Lambs, their Lives, 
their Friends, and their Correspondence, edited 
by W. C. Hazlitt (ib , 1897 ) , Lamb and HaJitt * 
Further Letters and Records, edited by W C 
Hazlitt (ib , 1900) ; Works of Charles Lamb and 
of Mary Lamb, edited by William Macdonald 
(12 vols. New York, 1903), Bertram Dobell, 
Sidelights on Charles Lamb (ib., 1903) ; Letters 
Newly Arranged, with Additions by Alfred 
iinger (2 vols, London, 1904); £. V. Lucas, 
Life of Charles Lamb ( 2 vols., New York, 1905 ) , 
id (ed ), The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb 
(7 vols, lb, 1905, 6 vols., ib, 1918); Bibli- 
ography of the Writings of Charles and Mary 
jAimb, compiled by J C. Thomson (Hull, 1908). 

LAMB, Chabies Rollinson ( ^- ) . An 

American artist, bom in New York. His 
brother Frederick and he became known for 
their work in ecclesiastical art in the Lamb Cor- 
poration, whicli they controlled, for their work 
in behalf of civic improvement and other artistic 
movements Trained as an architect and ‘at the 
Art Students* League, New York, Charles Rollin- 
•soD Lamb deuced the impressive Dewey Arch, 
erected in Madison Square, New York, in honor 
of Admiral Dewey’s return (1800), and the 
0>urt of Honor at the Hudson Fulhm Celebra- 
tion in 1009. As specialties he devoted most 
time to religious architecture and to memorial 
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and htotorical art. He became vice president of 
l^e American Fine Arts Society and was at one 
time president of the Art Students’ League and 
of the Municipal Art Society of New York. 

Fbsderick Sttmetz Lamb (1863- ). An 

American mural painter and designer of stained 
glasses. He studied at the Art S^dents* League 
under Sartain and Beckwith, at the Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, under Lef&bvre and Boulanger, and model- 
ing under M Millet. He became a member of 
the National Sculpture Society and of the 
National Society of Mural Paintern .uid was 
chosen secretary of the National Artn Club. 
Gold medals were awarded him at the Atlanta 
Exposition in 1895 and at the Paris Exposition 
ill 1900. Good examples of his work are a 
series of historic windows in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and a mural decoration. “Conference 
of General Washington before the Battle of 
Long Island,” Public School No 5. Brooklyn 
In addition he lectured and wrote on civic art. 

Ella Condie Lamb ( ) The wife of 
Charles R Lamb. She became chiefly known as 
a mural painter and designer of stained glasses 
and mosaics Bom in New York, she studied 
under William Chase, Walter Shirlaw, and C 
Y. Turner, in England under Sir Huliert Her- 
komer, and in Pans under Collin and Courtois. 
She became a member of the National Society 
of Mural Painters and received a gold medal at 
the Atlanta Exposition in 1895 Good examples 
of her mural decorations are* “The Open Book,” 
Governor Flower Memorial Librarjs Watertown, 
N. Y ; the Governor Baldwin Memorial, St. 
John’s Chapel, D(*troit , the Sage Memorial 
figpires of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University ; 
and the Russell Memorial, Wells College 
IiAJCB, Daniel Smith (1843- ). An 

American physician, bora in Philadelphia He 
studied medicine at Georgetown University, 
served in the Civil War as a private and then 
in the military hospitals at Alexandria, Va , be- 
came assistant surgeon at the Army Medical 
Museum m 1868, and in 1892 was appointed 
pathologist in the latter institution. After 1873 
ne was professor at Howard University, first of 
materia medica and then of anatomy, and from 
1894 to 1900 he held the chair of general pathol- 
ogy in the United States College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. He conducted post-mortem examina- 
tions of President Garfield, Henry Wilson, Sen- 
ator Preston Smith Brooks, and Garfield’s 
assassin, Guiteau. A member and oflicor of 
various medical and other scientific societies. 
Lamb edited the "Washxngiofi Medical Annals 
and published a History of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Howard University (1900), besides 
monographs on medical, sanitary, and anthropo- 
logical subjecta 

LAMB, Hobace (1849- ). An English 

mathematician and physicist, born in Stockport 
He was educated at Owens College, Manchester, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
was fellow and assistant tutor in 1872-76. After 
being professor of mathematics for 10 years at 
the University of Adelaide, Australia, he re- 
turned to England in 1886 and became professor 
of mathematics at Owens College. He became a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1884 and was 
Royal medalist in 1902 and vice president of the 
society in 1909-10. Lamb wrote, besides papers 
for Mientific periodicals, The Mathematical 
Theory of the Motion of Fluids (1878) ; Hydro- 
dmemios (1896; 3d ed., 1906); Infinitesimal 
Omkmlus (1897; 3d ed., 1907); Dynamioal 


Theory of Hound (1910), Htatics, Including 
Hydrostatics and the Elements of the Theory of 
Elasticity (1912). 

LAMB, John (1736-1800) A Revolutionary 
soldier, born in New York. In his early years 
he worked with his father, a skillful oj^ician, 
and in 1760 he became a wine merchant He was 
a prominent member of the Sons of Libei^ 
and conducted much of the correspondence wiui 
similar bodies in other cities. He was conspicu- 
ous in resistance to the Stamp Act and W'ent to 
Philadelphia to urge a firm stand against that 
measure In July, 1776, he was commissioned a 
captain of artillery, and on August 23, acting 
under orders from Congress, removed the cannon 
from the Battery in New York He took part 
in the expedition under General Montgomery 
against Montreal and Quebec and at the latter 
place led the van of the storming party and was 
seriously wounded and taken prisoner Before 
his exchange he was promoted to be major and 
aftenvard became a colonel. He was in com- 
mand of West Point at the time of Arnold’s 
treason. After the close of the war he was a 
memlier of the Assembly and was appointed col- 
lector of customs at New York He opposed 
violently the adoption by New York of the 
Federal Constitution, but nevertheless was con- 
tinued in his oflice by Washington He was 
ruinetl by a defaulting clerk and died in poverty. 
Consult Leake, Memoir of the Life and Times of 
General John Lamb (Alliany, 1850) 

LAMB, Martha Joanna Reade Nash (1829- 
93). An American historian, born at Plainfield, 
Mass Though born and brought up in Massa- 
chusetts and for some years a resident of 
Chicago, she spent most of her active life in 
New York City (1866-03). From 1883 till her 
death she edit^ the Magazine of Amertvan His- 
tory, in which she published many of her own 
essays. Her chief book, tlie History of the City 
of New York (2 vols , 1877-81 ) , was the valuable 
result of about 15 years of patient labor and 
research Other volumes worthy of citation are 
The Homes of America (1879) and Wall Street 
tn History (1883). 

LAMB, hlART (Ann). Ree Lamb, Chart es. 

LAMB, William, Lord Melbourne. See Mel- 
bourne. WnxTAM Lamb. 

LAlDiESA. See Lambfsra 

LAMBALLE, IfiN’b&F, Marie Tn^RkSK 
Louibe de Savoie-Cabignan, Princess of 
(1749-92). A friend of Queen Marie Antoinette 
She was born at Turin, the daughter of Prince 
Louis Victor Amadeus of Cangnan. She mar- 
ried in 1767 the Prince de Lamballe. who soon 
after died a victim of debauchery. Timid, ten- 
der, and self-sacrificing, the young widow be- 
came the devoted friend and chosen companion 
of Marie Antoinette, who appointed her superin- 
tendent of the royal household, and as an in- 
nocent agent in the Queen’s intrigues incurred 
the bitter hatred of the populace After a short 
estrangement, when the Countess de Polignim 
supplanted her in the favor of the Queen, Marie 
Antoinette turned again to her former friend, 
whose salon became the mooting place of the 
Queen and those members of the assembly of 
notables whom the Queen sought to win over. 
The Princess of Lamballe fled to England after 
the attempted flight of the royal family in June, 
1791, but rejoined the Queen in November. After 
Aug. 10, 1792, she received permission to riiare 
the captivity of the Queen, but was soon separ 
rately immured in the prison of La Force. On 
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September 3 she was brought before the Tribunal 
and commanded to swear that she loved liberty 
and equality and hated the King, the Queen, 
and royally. **The first oath,’* she repli^ 
will swear, but the rest I cannot; my heart 
rebels against it.” ‘^t madame go!” said the 
president, and at this two men conducted her to 
the door, where she was tom to pieces by the 
mob, who paraded her head on a pike under 
Mane Antoinette’s wmdo\vs at the Temple A 
royalist legend praised lier behavior in her last 
hours, but more reliable sources depict her in a 
state of complete collapse at her trial Some of 
her letters are published in volume xxxix of La 
revolutton fran^aisc (Pans, 1900). Consult* 
Comte de Lescare, La princeuse de Lamhalle 
(Paris, 1804) ; G. Bertiu, Mme. de Lamhalle 
(ib., 1888) , Austin Dobson, t'our French Wo- 
men (London, 1800) ; B. G. Hardy, Pnnceeee de 
Lamhalle (ib., 1908). 

LAMBAYEQXTE, Iftm'ba-yfi^. A maritime 
department in northwest Peru, bounded by the 
Department of Piura on the north, Cajainarca 
on the east, Labertad on the south, and the 
Pacific Ocean on the west (Map: Bolivia, 
B 5). Its area is estimated at 4015 square 
miles The greater part consists of a coastal 
plain with a numl)er of low ridges running 
down from the cordillera, which also traverses 
the northeastern part of the department The 
soil, except along the river courses, is mostly 
arid. The chief agricultural products are 
sugar, tobaci'o, cotton, and rice Some good 
grazing land is found on the mountain slopes. 
Pop. (est.), 127,000. Capital, Chiclayo 

IiAMBATEQirE. A city of the Peruvian 
department of the same name, situated on the 
river Lambayeque, about (i miles from the sea 
(Map: Bolivia, A 6) It has manufactures of 
cotton and woolen goods, is connected by rail 
with the seaport of Pimentel and is of con- 
siderable commercial importance. Pop. (est ), 
8000, including many n^roes and Chinese 
coolies 

LAMBEAXJX, I&nHIiO^, Jkf (Joseph Mabie 
Thomas) (1852-1908). An eminent Belgian 
sculptor. He was bom at Antwerp, studied at 
the academy under Geefs, and was early appren- 
ticed to a wood carver. Owing to his gieat 
poverty, his early works were executed to please 
popular taste and were chiefly humorous He 
later studied at Pans, whence he sent home 
“The Kiss” (1881, Antwerp Museum), his first 
important group It establisiied his reputation 
and won him a stipend for a journey to Italy, 
where he studied the great Florentine sculptors, 
particularly Jean Boulogne. His chief inspira- 
tion, however, was drawn from the great Flemish 
masters. His style is pictorial rather than 
plastic, his cmnbinations of line are often star- 
tling, and his compositions, often too crowded, 
throb with exuberant life and impassioned move- 
ment. Among important works by him are: 
“The Wild Song” (1884), “The Brabo Foun- 
tain,” in front of the Hfitel de Ville, Antwerp; 
“Drunkesmess”; “The Bitten Faun”; “The Rob- 
ber of the Eagle’s Nest”; and the busts of Hie 
poet Conscience and Burgomaster Buis of Brus- 
sels. His last work, one of the most striking 
productions of modem sculpture, is the colossal 
bas-relief, ^‘The Passions of Man” (Parc du 
Ginquantenaire, Bmssels) — ^an assemblage of 
sur^ng figures, typifying the struggle between 
good and evil. 

IAICBEOB; ISmOiSk, or IiAHBECOIXTS, 


lAm-bek^tsI-vs, Pmca (1628-80). A Qermati 
scholar, bom at Hamburg. He was educated at 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, Paris, and Rome. In 
1651 he was made tocher of history in the 
Gjrmnasium at Hamburg and in 1660 its rector. 
After joining the Catholic church in i662 he 
went to Vienna, where he was appointed libra- 
rian of the Imperial Library ( 1665 ) His works 
include. Commentarti de Bibliotheca Cceearea 
Vtndohonensi (1655-79) ; Rerum Hamhurgen- 
Slum Ijthri ( 1653-61 ) , Byntagma Antiquitatum 
Constant inopohtanarum (1655); Platinas His- 
toria Vrbts Mantuw (1675); and the really 
valuable Prodromus of the uncompleted Historia 
iMe^arui (1710), the opening part of a literary 
history of the world 

LAMBERT, Alexandeb (1862- ). An 

American pianist, bom in Warsaw, Poland. His 
musical instruction was begun in 1872 by his 
father, who was an accomplished musician. In 
1876 he was sent by the advice of Rubinstein to 
the conservatory at Vienna, where he studied 
for four years under Epstein, graduating in 
1880. After another period of ^udy, part of 
which was spent with Urban at Berlin, he went 
in 1881 to New York, where he gave a series of 
concerts Returning to Europe, he made a con- 
cert tour through Germany and Russia and then 
resumed his studies under Liszt at Weimar In 
1884 he returned to America, where for several 
st^asons he played in concert From 1888 to 
1906 he was director of the New York College 
of Music. He composed considerable music, but 
is best known as a remarkably successful teacher 
and for his arrangement of "a valuable Hystem- 
atio Comae of Biudies (6 vols , 1892) 

IiAMBEBT, laN’lur^, Euof:NE Louis ^1825- 
1900). A French animal painter, bom in Paris 
and often called “lismbert dcs chats’* on account 
of his fondness for painting cats He was a 
pupil of Delacroix and Delaroche. His first 
Salon picture was hung in 1847, and his early 
work was with birds and still life , but he struck 
his keynote in “Cat and Parrot” (1857) Uis 
paintings aliound in the United States Tj^iical 
examples of his work are “Cat and Kittens,” in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and “Fam- 
ily of Cats,” in the Luxembourg. He designed 
fascinating illustrations for Cherville’s Chiena 
et chats (Paris, 1889) 

LAMBERT, Iftm^rt, Fbanz, or Lambebt of 
Avignon (c.1486-1530). A German Protestant 
reformer. He was bom in Avignon, became a 
Franciscan friar at an early age, was ordained 
a priest, and preached with success. In 1522, 
having been refused permission to join the Car- 
thusians, he embrac^ the doctrines of the Re- 
formers. He threw aside the garb of his order 
and began to preach the Reformed faith in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. He joined Luther in 
1523 at Wittenberg and thence proceeded to 
Metz and Strassburg. A Protestant academy 
having been established at Marburg, he became 
its first professor of theol(^ He propounded 
a scheme for the government of the churches by 
a synod, which was too democratic for the ap- 
proval of the Lutheran authorities. In 1529 he 
took part in a general conference of theoloipans 
held at that place from the different German 
provinces. On the whole, his theology was rather 
Zwinglian than Lutheran. Consult his Life by 
Baum (Strassburg, 1840), Hassenkamp (Elber- 
feld, 1860), Ruffet (Paris, 1873) 

LAMBERT, Johann Heinbtch (1728-77). 
A German philosc^her, astronomer, and math^ 
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matician^ bom at MtHhauaen in Alsace. He was 
the Bon of a poor tailor and obtained his educa> 
tion by his own exertions. At 16 years of age 
he discovered, in computations for the comet of 
1744, the so-called ^‘Lambert’s theorem.” In 1746 
he was made secretary to the philosopher Iselin 
in Basel, and two years later he became tutor 
in the family of Count Salis at Chur. In 1756 
he began extended travels with his pupils and 
thus made the acquaintance of many learned 
men. Three years later he was made" professor 
m the Munich Academy, and m 1765 he became 
a member of the Academy of Berlin. He wrote 
extensively on various subjei*ts His philo- 
sophical studies at first claimed the interest of 
Kant, with A\hom he corresponded Ills Neueft 
Organon (1764), m particular, sought the estab- 
lishment of a philosophical system which, by its 
investigation of the theory of knowledge, or the 
power of the understanding to recognize tmth, 
was to supplant the current method of Wolff 
The expectations thus arousc'd were disappointed 
by his inlage zur Afchttektonic (1771), which, 
though it postdated Kant's dissertation /ic 
Mundx fiensihtlta et Intelhgththa Forma ei Prtn- 
cxpiiR (1770), adheied to the old scheme of on- 
tologv In pliysics he did notable work in pho- 
tometry, pyroinetry, and hygrometry, devising 
original apparatus and methods. In astronomy 
he was the author of views held to-day concern- 
ing the nature of the fixed stars, especially the 
Milky Way His contributions to mathematics 
were the series which liears his name, the con- 
C€»ption of the hyjierbolic function, and the dem- 
onstration of the incommensurability of t Parts 
of his works served as starting points for La- 
grange and Cause His principal works are the 
follow'ing Dte frete PerapecHve (German and 
French, 1759, 2d ed., 1774): Brachrethung und 
Oebrauch der logartthmtachm Hechenstahe 
(1761, 1772)* Beitruge zum (Jebraiiche der 
Math^natik vnd dcren Anwendung (4 vols , 
1765, 1770, 1772) ; Kvr^gefaaate Regain zu per- 
apreUvtarhen Zcwhvnqen (1768, 1770), Zu- 

aatze zu den logarithmxachen und trigonome- 
trtachen Tabellen (1770) Consult* Huber, Jo- 
hann Heinrich Lambert nach aetnem heben und 
Wtrlen (Basel, 1829), which contains a list of 
his wrritings, Ix'psius, Johann Heinrich Lam- 
beity eine Daratcllung aeiner koamologtachen und 
philoaophtachen Leiatungen (Munich, 1881), 
Kiidio, \rchimrdea, Huqgmay Lambert und Le- 
gendre (Leipzig, 1892) , Otto Bacnsch, Lamberta 
Philosophic und acme t^teUung zu Kant (Tti- 
bingen. 1902) , Friedrich 8chur, Johann Hein- 
rich Lambert ah Geometer (Karlsruhe, 1905) 
LAM'BBBT, John (1619-83). An English 
Parliamentary general. Ho was liorn at Kirkby 
Malham in Yorkshire, Sept 7, 1619, was edu- 
cated for the law, but on the outbreak of the 
Civil War iiccame a captain under Fairfax. He 
fought w*ith conspicuous bravery at Marston 
Moor, at Naseby, in Scotland, and at Worcester, 
and in the years of the Commonwealth was, 
perhaps, second to Cromwell in political in- 
fiuence He was one of the principal authors of 
the Inatiument of Government and favored a 
reprewmtative democracy or a limited monarchy 
as against an oligarchy After the death of the 
great Protector he became the head of the cabal 
of malcontent officers who overthrew the feeble 
administration of Richard Cromwell. I.iambert, 
as the leader of the Fifth Monarchy, or extreme 
Republican party, suppressed with considerable 
vigor the Royalist insurrection in Cheshire, Au- 


l^t, 1659; and two months afterward, dismiss- 
ing the remnant of the Rump Parliament, vir- 
tually governed the countiy along with his offi- 
cers, under the title of the Committee of Safety. 
For a brief period his position was considered so 
important that Charles II was advised to make 
terms with him by marrying his daughter. The 
counterplot of Monk, however, frustrated his 
designs and on April 22, 1660, he was taken pris- 
oner by Colonel IngoldsW, tried in 1662, and 
banish^ to the Isle of Guernsey. Gn the dis- 
covery of a plot for his escajie in 1667, lie was 
sent to Drake’s Island, Plymouth 'Sound, vrlicre 
lie died in 1683 He was a capable general, dis- 
tinguished by personal bravery and clemency to 
his opponents, and was familiarly called Honest 
John Lambert by his associates. 

LAMBERT, John (c 1775-T). An English 
traveler, who sojourned in North America 
(1806-09), His scheme of introducing hemp 
culture into the British colonies was not a suc- 
cess, but his fixploratious of “those parts ren- 
dered interesting by the glories of a Wolfe and 
a W'ashington” were more fortunate, and his 
liook. Travels through Loiter Canada and the 
IJnited Rtatea of North Xmertca in the Years 
1S06y 1807 y and 1808 (3 vols, 1810), is particu- 
larly broad-minded in tone Lamljert also ed- 
ited Washington Irving’s Essays (2 vols. 1811), 
with a lenf^hy preface. His later years were 
lived in obscurity 

LAMBERT, Lotus A. (1835-1910). An 
American Roman Catholic clerg\man, bom at 
Allcnport, Pa. He was educated at Rt. Vin- 
cent’s College and at the Diocesan Seminary at 
St. Louis Ordained a priest in 1859, he was 
chaplain of the Eighteenth Illinois Infantr\ 
during the Civil War. Afterward he served as 
professor of normal theology and jdiilosophv at 
the Paulist Novitiate. His side of the contro- 
versy in which he and Roliert G Tngeraoll were 
involved in the early eighties was published 
as a book, and his reply to one of Ingersoll's 
disciples appeared as the pamphlet Tactics of 
Infidels. Bishop McQuaid of RtK'hester, who 
had refused to assign Dr. L.imbert to a parish in 
his diocese*, was overrulcMl by a decision of the 
Pope. Lambert then received the rectorship of 
the church of the Ascension at Scottsville, N. Y , 
where he remained until his death For many 
years he edited the Freeman* a Journal 

LAMBERTl, l&m-b^^r't^, NiccoiA See Nic- 

COLl) OF AkEZZO 

LAM^ERTOBT, Benjamin Peffer ( 1844- 
1912). An American naval officer, born in Cum- 
berland Co , Pa In 1864 he graduatc*d from the 
United States Naval Academy He served in 
the closing operations of the Civil War, was a 
member of the Bureau of Equipment in 1879-82, 
and was lighthouse inspector of the sixth dis- 
trict in 1885-88 and of the fifth district in 1894- 
98. For liis services as chief of staff under Com- 
modore Dewey in the battle of Manila Bay he 
was advanced seven numbers in rank, becoming 
captain of Dewey’s flagship Olympia. He was 
a member of the Naval Examining and Retir- 
ing Board in 1900 and of the Lighthouse Board 
in 1900-4)3, became rear admiral in 1903, com- 
manded the South Atlantic squadron in 1903- 
04, was a member of the Naval War College in 
1904, was chairman of the Lighthouse Board in 
1905-06, and retired in 1906 

LAMBERT VILLE. A city in Hunterdon 
(’o., N. J., 16 miles northwest of Trenton, on the 
Delaware River, the Delaware and Raritan 
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Oanalf and the Penney ivania Railroad (Map. 
New Jersey, C 3) It has good water power and 
among its industrial establishments are a to* 
mato cannery, rubber mills, paper mills, stone 
quarries, foundry and machine shops, flouring 
mills, and manufactories of pottery, hairpins, 
wire novelties, etc. There is a public library. 
First incorporated in 1849, Lambertville is now 
governed under a revised charter of 1904, which 
provides for a mayor, elected every two years, 
and a common council. The city is situated on 
the site of the ferry on the old York Road from 
Philadelphia to New York and was known for- 
merly as Coryeirs Ferry and later as George- 
town. Pop, 1900, 4637; 1910, 4657 

LAICBEBT von HEBSFELB, llimn>«rt 
fOn bers^felt (died c.1088). A German histonau 
of the eleventh century, bom probably in Thu- 
ringia. Having received a superior education, 
he entered the Benedictine monastery at Hers- 
feld in 1058, in the same year ivas ordained 
priest, and made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
His reputation as one of the beat meditcval writ- 
ers is based upon his principal work, the An- 
nalea, first printed in 1525 (new ed, Hanover, 
1874; trans. into Ger. by Hesse, l^ipzig, 2d ed, 
1893), a history of the world from the earliest 
times to 1077, only the period from 1039 on, 
however, showing an independent treatment in 
giving a comprehensive and well-arranged ac- 
count of contemporaneous events, told with great 
clearness and grace of style An admirer and 
stanch adherent of Pope Gregory VII, he did not 
spare Henry IV. He was also the author of 
Carmen de Bello Saooonxco, edited by Pannenborg 
(Gottingen, 1892) Consult Eigenbrodt, Lom- 
hert von Hersfeld und die neuere Quellenfor- 
achung (Cassel, 1896), and the article in the 
Allgemeine dcutache Biographic^ vol. xvii (Leip- 
zig, 1883) 

iJkimEBVILLE, IflivTiarW, Jean de ( y- 
1699). A French Jesuit missionary to the Iro- 
quois Indians of North America. He settled at 
Onondaga, their chief village, in 1671, having by 
that time been about three years in Canada, and 
he became a powerful agent for keeping his sav- 
age flock friendly to the French By extending 
his influence to the neighboring Senecas, he was 
enabled to frustrate the designs of Governor 
I^ngan, of New York, who strove to hold the 
Iroquois League an ally of the English Pere 
Lamberville had good backing while Frontonac 
was Governor at Quebec, but when the latter 
was replaced by weaker men, the life of the mis- 
sionary was endangered by the treacherous sei- 
zure of Iroquois who had crossed to Cataraqui 
(now King^n), Ontario, for a peaceable c<in- 
ference, and he ^d to make bis escape (1687) 
He died in France, and his yoimger brother, 
Jacques, succeeded him among the Onondagas, 
but he, too, was forced to fly (1700), and the 
mission was abandoned. Consult The Jeauti 
RelaUona, edited by R. G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 
1896-1901). 

LAMBES^SA (ancient LamboBsa). A town 
in Algeria, 7 miles southeast of Batna and 17 
west of Timgad. The town has a great convict 
establishment^ which dates from about 1850 
It is, however, chiefly interesting because of its 
Roman remains. These include a triumphal 
arch to Septimius Severus, another to Commo- 
dus, temples (to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
another to .^Isculapius), aqueducts, an amphi- 
theatre, baths, and remains of private houses. 
Rinnaiiis have been found, too, of a great Reman 
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camp 1640 feet by 1476, withm this are ruins 
of a fine buildmg dating from 286 a.d In vol- 
ume vii of the Corpus Inacrtptionum Lattnarum 
appear 4185 inscriptions from the rums of Lam- 
bssa ; 2500 of these relate to the camp. The camp 
dates from the time of Hadrian, 123-12C ad. 
Till 392 a legion was quartered there, on its with- 
drawal the decline of the town began. Consult: 
Boissier, Roman Africa (New York, 1899, see 
Index, 8.V. Lamhbse) , Gsell, Lea monumenta 
antiquea de VAlgdrxe (Paris, 1901), Graham, 
Roman Africa (London, 1902) ; Gsell, L*Alg&rie 
dans Vaniiquiti (Pans, 1903); Bouchier, L%fe 
and Letters tn Roman Africa (Oxford, 1913) 

LAM^BETH. A metropolitan borougli of 
London, in Surrey, on the south hank of the 
Thames, 1% miles southwest of St Paul’s Ca- 
thedral and opposite Westminster, with which 
it is connected by four bridges. Area, 6^4 square 
miles. Pop, 1901, 301,895, 1911, 298,058 It 
includes the four districts of Yauxhall, Kenning- 
ton, Norwood, and Biixtun. Its most interest- 
ing buildmg, Lamlieth Palace, with the parish 
cliuich, has been the metropolitan residence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury since 1197 and 
contains a fine ])€irtrait gallery and a library 
with 30,000 volumes and valuable manuscripts. 
Other noteworthy features are St Thomas’s IIos- 
pital, several benevolent institutions and bno 
public buildmgs, the Surrey Zoological Gaidens, 
and Broekwell, Kennington, and Vauxhall parks, 
the latter the site of the once famous Vauxhall 
Gardens. The numerous industrial cstublish- 
iiieuts inelude potteries, glassworks^ machine 
works, and bre weries. 

LAMBETH ABTICLES. The name given 
to a statement concerning the doctrines of pre- 
destination, justification, and free will drawn 
up at Lambeth Palace in 1595 by William Whit- 
aker, muster of St John’s College, Cambiidge, 
and others who agreed with him in holding Cal- 
vmistic views. They were approved by Areh- 
liishop Whitgift and sent to Cambridge with 
dirc>ctinn that the bcholars should conform to 
them, but were recalled by order of Queem Eliza- 
beth. ITie articles are nine in numlier and 
strongly Calvinistic in tone. Consult Schaff, 
Creeds of Chriatendom (New York, 1881), und 
Curtis, Uiatory of Creeds and Confessions (Ed- 
inburgh, 1911) . 

L AMB ETH CONFEBENCE. A gathering 
of all the bishops of the Anglican communion, 
held at Lambeth Palace, the official residence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and under his 
presidency. The idea of sucli an assembly was 
suggested as early as 1851 by Bishop Hopkins, 
of Vermont; but the first formal request to call it 
was made by the Canadian bishops in tbeir pro- 
vincial synod of 1865, the desire growing out of 
the disquiet caused by the complications of Bishop 
Golenso’s case Archbishop Longley issued the 
first invitation in 1867, and it was accepted by 
76 bishops The second confeience was held in 
1878, in response to the demand of those who 
realized the usefulness of the first . this time 100 
bishops met, under Archbishop Tait In 1888, 
under Archbishop Benson, 145 were present , and 
in 1897 Archbishop Temple presid^ over 194. 
In 1908, under Archbishop Davidson, 241 met. 
The conference does not pretend to legislate or 
to formulate doctrine, but its value as a means 
for the interchange of counsel on problems of 
the day has been so generally felt that it is 
likely to continue at intervals of approximately 
10 years. Its most important single act has 
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been the promulj^tion of a basis for the estab- 
lishment of Christian unity m 1888, known as 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral — the Holy Scriptures, 
the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, the two sacra- 
ments, and the histone episcopate. A full official 
report of the ori^n and the proceedings of the 
first three meetings has been published by Dr. 
Davidson, who became Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1903, The hamheth Confetencce of 1867, 
1878, and 1888 (London and New York, 1880) ; 
Conference of Biehops of the Anglican Com- 
munton (London, 1897, 1908). 

LAMBETH DEGBEES. See Degrees, Lam- 
beth 

LAMBIN, laN^baN', Dents. See Lambinus, 
Dionyshts 

LAMBI^NTTS, Dionysius (Denys Lambin) 
(1520-72) A French classical scholar He 
was born at Montrcuil-sur-Mer in Picardy and 
studied at Amiens and for several years in 
Italy From 1561 be was professor of Latin 
and Greek at the Coll^ Koval in Paris and 
won fame by his editions of classical autliors, 
c»flpccially of Horace (1561), Lucretius (1563), 
Cicero (1566), Nepos (1569), Demosthenes 
(1570), and Plautus (published after his death, 
in 1576) These profound works have formed 
the basis of unnumbered modem editions Con- 
sult the preface to Munro’s edition of Lucretius 
(4th ed, London, 1898), and Sandys, A History 
of Classical Scholarship, vol ii (Cambridge, 
1908) 

LAMB'KILL. a North American evergreen 
shrub See Kai mi a. 

LAMBREQUIN, l5m'brA-k!n. See Mantling 

LAMBBOS, lam^rAs, Sptbidion ( 1 85 1~ ) . 

A Greek historian, bom in Corfu, son of an 
eminent numismatist He was educated at 
Athens, Berlin, and Leipzig In 1878 be liecame 
an instructor in the Universitv <»f Athens, in 
1882-85 was in the Hellenic Ministry of Edu- 
cation in charge of the section on public schools, 
and in 1887 became professor of ancient history 
in the Universitv of Athens, of which he was 
rector in 1904-05 In 1903 he became geneml 
secretary of the committee for the Olympic 
games Lambros translated into Greek Curtius’ 
(Sriechiachc Ceschxchfe (1898—1900), Gregoro- 
vius’ Oeschichte der Stadt Athen tm Mittelalter 
(1903-04), Maiinde Thompson’s Handbook of 
Paleography (1903), etc He edited N^or 
'lAKkriwoiiviyLav, a periodical containing material 
on Greek literature and history from libraries, 
archives, and monasteries of the Orient. Among 
Lambros’ published books are a history of 
Athens (1878, in Greek); Collection de romans 
grecs en languc vulgaire et en vers (1880); a 
six-volume history of Greece (1886-1908, in 
Greek) ; Catalogue of the Creek Manuscripts 
on Mount Athos (1895-1901) , *Ap 7 vpovovX«o 
(1909) 

LAMBBIXSCHINI, iam'br«o-sk€"'nA, Luigi 
(1776-1854) An Italian cardinal. Secretary 
of State under Gregory XVI He was born at 
Genoa, entered the Order of Barnabites while 
he was very voung, and was secretary of Car- 
dinal Consalvi at the Confess of Vienna In 
1819 he was made Archbishop of Genoa and in 
1827 was Nuncio to Pans, where he stayed un- 
til the revolution of July, 1830. In 1831 he 
was made Cardinal, and in 1836 succeeded Ber- 
netti as Secretary of State, at a particularly 
trying time He was opposed to innovation and 
did his best to carry out the papal policy of 
temporal control He was author of the famous 


allocutions in connection with the quarrel be- 
tween the Bishop of Cologne and Prussia In 
1842 he became Bishop of Sabina and in 1847 
of Porto On the outbreak of the Roman revo- 
lution of 1848 he had to flee to Civitavecchia 
and later to Naples and finally joined Pius IX 
at Gaeta. He returned to Rome with the Pope 
m 1850. In the meantime all his real and per- 
sonal property had been plundered Among his 
writings arc Opere spirituah (1838) and SulT 
immacolato concepimento di Maria (1843). 

LAMBBUSCHINI, RAFFAELiiO, Abb£ (1788- 
1873) An Italian writer and teaclier, bom at 
Genoa. He studied for the priesthood in Rome, 
where his uncle, Luigi Lambruschini (1776- 
1854), was Cardinal and Secretary of State. 
Upon his return to Tuscany he devoted himself 
to the natural sciences, espe(*ially agriculture, 
and founded the Cxomale Agrarto Toscano 
(1827) Afterward he opened a school at his 
villa of San Carlioni and put into practice 
his theories of education In connection with 
his work he published La guida delV educatore 
(1836-44) In 1848 he was a member of Par- 
liament, and after the annexation of Tuscany 
Victor Emmanuel made him senator (1860) 
Among his writings arc Libri dell* educazione 
(1849) and Dell* xstruzione (1871). 

LAMBS’ CLUB, Tub A social club in New 
York City, composed chiefly of actors, drama- 
tists, and artists It had its origin in a group 
of actors, newspaper men, and otlier Bohemians, 
who were in the habit of dining together period- 
ically at the United States Hotel in 1873 and 
1874. They organized the club in 1874, modeling 
it after tlie Lambs’ Club of London, founded by 
John Hare, Gc»orge Du Manner, Sii Douglas 
Straight, and others The Lambs has escaped 
the fate of manv similar organizations and pre- 
sented its distinctively theatrical character 
through a wise provision of the constitution. 
Although nonprofcssional members are admitted, 
the constitution limits their number to one- 
third of the memlicrship The clubhouse, at 
128 West Forty-fourth Street, is a handsome 
building, one of the chief features of which is 
its theatre, where the Lambs hold their annual 
“gambol ” The chief executive officer of the 
club is the Shepherd, the vice president is the 
Boy, while the officer who manages and directs 
the ^’gambols” is known as the Collie. Each 
spring, at the close of the theatrical season, the 
club makes a tour of the principal cities with 
an entertainment made up of the parts of va- 
rious plays in which its principals have appeareil 
This tour is a notable event in the theatrical 
world, closing the year The net receipts of 
these trips have been large and have enabled 
the club to provide itself with its present club- 
house 

LAMB’S LETTUCE. A salad plant. See 
Corn Saiad. 

LAMBTON, John George, first Earl of Dur- 
ham See Durham. 

LAM^BGO, l^-mR^gd. An old town of Portu- 
gal, in the Province of Beira, situated amid 
rocky mountains 3 miles south of the Douro and 
43 miles east of Oporto (Map* Portugal, B 2) 
It has a Gothic cathedral and a bishop’s palace, 
a Moorish citadel, and some Roman baths 11 
exports wine and hams. Pop , 1900, 9179. It 
figun*d conspicuously in the wars betueen the 
Moors and the early kings of Le6n and was 
captured by Ferdinand I of Castile and Ledn in 
1057. 
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TJLmgTiTiTBBANCHIA, l&-in«l-ll-brftnnd>&, 
or Lambllibranohiata, -br&o'kl-ft'U. See 
Pelbctpoda. 

TiA ITBT/LICOBN (from Lat lameVa, thin 
metal plate -f* tomu, horn). A beetle of the 
family Scarabieidas so named because the club 
of^ the antenna is composed of three or more 
joints which are broad, leaflike, and closely ap- 
pressed so as to have the appearance of one 
piece See ScABAU^iDiB, BnacTLE 

IaAMENNAIS, l&m'n&^ Hugues F^Lioirt 
Robert de (178^1854) A French rdigious 
and political writer, of great influence in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth centur>. He 
was bom at Saint-Malo and educated largely 
by his uncle, a fervent opponent of the Encyclo- 
paedists. The boy, however, was a passionate 
admirer of Rousseau His first published work, 
R4flesnons 8ur V^tat de Vigltae en France pen- 
dant le XVlllrme s%itcle (1808), was a vigorous 
attack on materialistic philosophy In conjunc- 
tion with his brother, a:^r the fall of Napoleon, 
who had suppressed the former work, he pro- 
duced La tradition do V^qltae sur Vxnstxtution 
dea 6v€que8 (1814) On Napoleon’s return he 
was obliged to take refuge in England, where he 
was befriended by Abb4 Caron. In 1815 he en- 
tered the Seminary of St. Sulpice and was 
ordained priest the following year. His next 
work — ^the first volume of liis Faaat aut Vin- 
d%S4rence en matx^re de rehgwn (1817, Eng. 
trans., London, 1898) — made his name famous 
throughout Europe. The sccfind volume (1820) 
was occupied with the difficult problems of the 
theory of certitude — that truth can be certified, 
not by the individual reason, but only a uni- 
versal consensus of belief — and he sought to find 
the essence of Christianity in all the religions 
of history He expanded his system at greater 
length in two succeeding volumes (1821-23) 
and put forward a D^fenae de Veaaax aur Vxn- 
d/xff^enve (1822) against an opposition of in- 
creasing violence, in which his old Seminary 
of St Sulpice and most of the French bishops 
joined He turned from these controversies to 
equally convinced and eager public action 
With Chateaubriand he defended absolute mon- 
archy in the Conaervateur of 1818-20, in the 
D4fenaeury the Drapeau Blanc, and the Quoii- 
dxenne he stood with the extreme Royalists 
He attacked the remains of the Gallican spirit 
in the clergy and criticized the University of 
Pans, the religious orders, and the bishops with 
a bitterness that did no good On his visit* to 
Romo in 1824 his friendly reception by Pope 
Leo XII gave rise to the rumor that he was to 
be made a cardinal, but, as his ultramontanism 
had alienated the Galilean bishops, so his 
democracy soon alienated the Pope 

Upon the accession of Louis Philippe, Lamen- 
nais, with Lacordaire (q.v.) and Montalembert 
(q.y ), established a journal called L^Avenxr, 
which boldly demanded liberty of conscience, of 
education, of the press, free intercourse with 
Rome, abstinence from government interference 
in episcopal elections. The paper grew power- 
ful, and the government, which had laughed at 
it, now threatened it. Lamennais and Lacor- 
daire were prosecuted, and the former threw 
himself more ardently into opposition. In 1832, 
after some of his writings had been censured 
by a synod of southern French bishops at Tou- 
louse. he went to Rome to lay his case before 
the Pope, but only to find defeat, in the encycli- 
cal Milan VoA In obedience to the Pope, he 
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susp^ded the publication of 1/ Avenir and pro- 
fee^ submission, which, however, he showed 
in his letters and anonymous articles was far 
from being thorough, and on Nov 5, 1833, he 
spoke out unmistakably in a letter, addressed 
to the Pope but published at the same time, 
which made an unequivocal claim to the right 
of perfect freedom of thought and exprwsion in 
matters purely political and seeulnr How- 
ever, when an answer came from Rome requiring 
an unconditional submission to the teaching of 
the eiiciclical, he finally yielded to the en- 
treaties of his brother and the Arclibishof) of 
Pans, and on December 11 signed the required 
formula None the less he took occasion to 
make it known that he had submitted merely 
for the sake of peace 

It became abundantly clear, in fact, that 
Lamennais nas drifting further an ay from his 
old faitli, when in Ma.i, 1834, he* published 
Parolea d*un croyant — in Guizot’s phrase, “the 
words of a believer who has lost his faith.” It 
was nothing less than a formal deiduration of 
war against monaichy and papac> at once, 
preaching revolution as a sacred duty and look- 
ing to the emergence of a new civil society and 
a new Christianity Various governments sii])- 
pressed the book as fast as it was translated, 
and the Popt» condemned it in the encyc heal 
Hingulari A os of Jul> 15, 1834 Lamennais’ 
defense appeared undtT the title Affaires do 
Rome (2 vols , 1836), preaching a combination 
of deism and democracy as the religion of the 
future. For he pays et le ^oiii eniemrni (1840) 
he was condemned as seditious and punished bv 
a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 2000 frams 
On his release he pursutsl his crusade with un- 
relenting bitterness Though rejecting some of 
the fundamental dogmas of Christianity, he 
endeavored to retain it as a religion of brother- 
hood, and in his Eaquxsae d'une philosophxe 
(4 vols, 1841-46) threw his ideas into philo- 
sophical form He hailed the revolution of 1848 
as the dawn of the new day, and, as a deputy 
to the Constituent Asserablv, drew' up a coin- 
plete plan for a social organization w'hich was 
to he the salvation of Frame and of Kuiope 
When it was rejecteil, he took no further jiart 
in public affairs and sunk into di*ep despond- 
ency. The coup d’etat of DiH?enil)er, 1851, imt 
the finishing tdroke t<i his holies. He died 
Feb. 27, 1854, refusing all religious ministra- 
tions, and was buried, by his own request, w'lth- 
out ceremony in an unmarked grave in P^re- 
Lachaise. 

Bibliography. (Euvrea eomplHea (2d csl., 
10 vols. Pans, 1844-47), Oiurrea posfhumea, 
edited by Forgues (6 vols, ib, 1855 58), 
(Euvrea xn^dxta, edited by Blaize (ih, 1866), 
Correapondance (2d ed., by Forgues, ib , 1864) , 
Confidences de Lamennaxa, cnliti'd b\ Bois de la 
Villerabcl (ib., 1886) , Lettrca xn^ditea A Mon- 
talembert, edited by Forgues (ib, 1898), Esaai 
d’lin ayatemc de phxloaophxe cathohgues (ib, 
1906); Lamennaxa et David Richard (ib, 
1909); Kenan, Eaaata de morale el de ntixyuc 
(ib., 1854) ; Scherer, Etndea aur la literature 
contemporaxne (ib, 1876-83), Kainte-Beuve, 
Portraits contemporaxna (ib., 1881-82) . Kauf- 
mann, Chrxatxan Socialxam (ib, 1888) ; Dowden, 
Btudxea xn Literature (2d ed, l^ondon, 1889); 
Janet, La phxloaophxe de Laniennaia (Pans, 
1890); Spuller, Lamennaxa (ib, 1892): Gilison, 
The Ahh4 de Lamennaxa and the Lxheial Cath- 
olic Movement in Franoe (Txindon, 1806) ; 
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Roussel, Lamennots interne (Paris, 1897); 
Braudes, '*The French Reaction,^* in Main Our- 
rents of Tfvneteenih Century Literature, vol iii 
(London, 1903) ; Lilly, '^Nineteenth Century 
l^vanarola,” in Studies in Religion and Litera- 
ture (St. Louis, 1005) ; Boulard, hamennwis, 
sa me et ses doctrines (Paris, 1005-08) ; Mar5- 
chal, Lamennais et Victor Hugo (ib, 1906); 
id, Lamennais et Lamartine (ib., 1907), Chris- 
tian Mar6chal, La jeunessc de La Mennats, con- 
tribution d r^tude des ongtnes du romantisme 
religicux cn France au We sii-cle (ib, 1913), 
id , La famille de La Mennais sous Vancten 
regime et la revolution (ib., 1913), containing 
a bibliography 

LAMENTA^OKS, Book of. See Jebb- 
MiAii, Lamentations of 

LA ICESA, Id md^sa. A town in the Depart- 
ment of Cuudinamarca, Colombia, situated on 
an affluent of the Magdalena, 30 miles wc>st of 
Bogotft It lies in a beautiful plain over 4000 
feet above the sea, surrounded by coffee and 
sugar plantations, has a liaudsonie town hall, 
and an active (c)miiieree in cacao, salt, grain, 
and hats Pop , 1908, 5237 

LAMETH, la'met^ Alexandre, Coi^nt de 
( 1760-1829) A French soldier and politician, 
brother of Charles Malo Frantois Ijameth. He 
was l)orn in Paris Alter serving as aid under 
Rochanibeau during the American Revolution, 
he returned to France and m 1789 was deputy 
from P^ronne to the States-(«eneral He soon 
joined the Third Estate, however, aided in the 
overthrow of the noble and ecclesiastical priv- 
ileges; and in 1790, as member of the National 
Assemblv, advocated reforms and the aliolitiou 
of privileges He was a bitter personal and 
political enemy of Mirabeau. After the declara- 
tion of w'ar with Austria (1792) he was made 
marshal de camp, but liis efforts to moderate 
tlie fury of the people were misunderstood, and, 
accused of treason b\ the Assembly, he was 
forced to Ilec w'lth Lafayette*. With the latter 
he was imprisoned by the Austrians from 1702 
to 1795 and was not allowed to return to France 
until 1800 In 1810 he ivas made Baron bv 
Napoleon. He held various prefectships under 
the Empire and later under the Restoration, and 
from 1819 to 1825 sensed as leader of the op- 
position in the Chamber of Deputies In addi- 
tion to numerous political and military articles, 
Lamcth published a JItstoire dr rassembiec con- 
stituantr (2 vols , 1828-29) 

LAMETH, Charles Malo Francois, CorNT 
DE (1757-1832) A French general and politi- 
cian, brother of the preceding. He assist^ the 
American (Colonies 111 their war for independence 
and while aid under Rochambeau at the battle 
of Yorktown was seriously wounded. In 1789 
he was a member of the States-Ceneral Elected 
to the National Assc'mbly b\ the nobility 
(1701), be diH.dart'd liimsclf in favor of reforms, 
but his op]K>sition to Mirabeau brought about 
his arrc*8t in 1792 He e8cap<*d to Hamburg, 
where, joined by liis brother Alexandre, he en- 
gaged in commeree (1795-97) Returning to 
France (1800), he lived in retirement until 
1809, when he fought under Napoleou and 
ser\'(^ as Governor of Wdrzburg He later 
joined the Bourbons, attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant general (1815), and was elected deputy 
in 1827. 

LA METTBIE, la me-tr6', Julien Oitray 
DE ( 1709-51 ) . A l^ench physician and material- 
ist. He was bom at Saint-Malo and, after 


studying theology at several Jansenist schools, 
was educated in medicine at Paris, Rheims, and 
under Boerhave in Leyden, and in 1742 brame 
physician to the Gardes Fran^aiscs He fought 
at Dettingen and Fontenoy, but in 1746 was 
driven from France and then from Leyden on 
account of his materialistic Eistoxre naturelJe 
de Vdhie He taught that psychical phenomena 
are due to organic changes in the brain, that 
the soul perishes with the body, and that true 
happiness is only gained through the senses. 
He was well received by Frederick the Great, 
by whom he was appointed court' reader He 
wrote IJ Homme machine (1748), T/Homme 
plante (1748), and Reflexions sur Vortgine des 
ammaux (1750). His Ouvrage de Pdn^lope ou 
te Machiarel en tn^detine (1748) was a general 
attack on all the great scientists and physicians 
of his time. 

LAMT, M'ln^, Louis EugLne (1800-90). A 
French historical and water-color painter, bom 
in Pans He studied with Oros and Horace 
V%*rnet He w^as one of the artists selected by 
Louis Philippe to paint historical scenes for 
Versailles, whicli was then being transformed 
into a national museum, and many of his rather 
uninteresting works are still there He taught 
painting in watc^r colors to the pnnees and 
princesses of tlie Orleans family, was one of 
the founders of the French Society of Water 
C*olor Artists, and became an Officer of the 
T.egion of Honor in 1863 Verv attractive are 
his water-color illustrations for Manon Lescaut^ 
iixl Bias, Hertm^e's Charles IX, and the Works 
of Alfred de Russet, He left interesting 
sketclies of his extensive European travels Hib 

Interior of a Museum’* is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York 

LA^HIA (J^at. from 6k. Aa/ila), 1 . In 
Gm'k mythology, the daughter of Poseidon and 
motlier, bv Zeus, of Herophile, the Delphic sibyl. 
2 A beautiful Libyan queen w^bom Zeus lov^. 
Hera in jealousy robb^ her of liei children. 
].amia, in revenge, killed children wdienever 
possible Hence she was transformed into a 
hideous monster, who strangled and devoured 
young children In the later development the 
Lamia* were vampires with the power of as- 
suming attractive forms to allure victims, whose 
flesh they devoured The Lamia* were used as 
nurscrj hobgoblins to terrify children and cor- 
responded to the mediaeval witches This Lamia 
has been regarded as the feminine counterpart of 
I^mus, King of the Ltestrygones (q v ) Consult 
the article “Lamia,” in Roscher, Lexikon der 
grtechtschen and romischen Rythologie, vol. ii 
(Leipzig, 1890-97) Keats wrote a poem, Lamia 
(1820), in which the bride is made to revert 
to ber original serpent form 3 A courtesan 
of Athens, originally a flute player. 8he ac- 
quired great influence over Demetrius Polior- 
letes, into W'bose hands she fell at the battle of 
SalaiiiiB, and lung maintained her power through 
her talents She was noted for her great 
extravagance '^Peinples were dedicated to her 
under the name of Aphrodite at Athens and 
Thebes. 4 A town in ancient Thessaly, on the 
sea, near ()thr^s the next I^MiA, Laician 
War 

LAMIA, or Zitum The capital of the Nom- 
archy of Phthiotis, Greece, situat(*d near the 
head of the Gulf of Lamia, 28 miles south of 
Phersala (Map: Balkan Peninsula, D 5). It 
is dominated by a mediieval fortress on the 
site of a more remote striieture. Its chief 
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features are the mosque, bazars, and gardens. 
Hie rearing of camels is a distinctive industry. 
Pop., about 8000. Here, in 323 B.O., Antipater 
and his army were unsuccessfully besiege by 
the Athenians under Leosthenes, who was killed 
during an assault. To the south are the 
strategic Pass of Thermopylae (qv.) and the 
Bridge of Alamanna, where in 1821 young 
Diakos and the Bishop of Salona, commanding 
700 Greeks, heroically opposed the advance of 
a Turkish army. The ancient name of Lamia 
has replaced the name of Zituni, by which it 
was known during the Turkish domination. 

IiA^MIAN WAJL. A war waged in 323 B.c. 
by the allied states of Greece against Antipater 
(qv). At first Antipater met with reverses 
and took refuge in the Thessalian town of 
Lamia, which gave its name to the war. There 
he was besieged by the Greeks for some months, 
but finally managed to escape, through the aid 
of Craterus (qv.), thus ending the war and 
bringing the allies into subjection. Leosthenes, 
the Athenian commander of the Greeks, was 
killed during the siege. 

IiAJCOQTA (Lat, thin plate). A thin layer 
or coat which may be laid over another; or a 
plate or scale, as a thin laver of minerals, bone, 
etc In anatomy, a bone or part of a bone said 
to resemble a thin plate, as the cribriform plate 
of the ethmoid bone. In botany the broad thin 
petal of a flower, or what is called the blade 
of a leaf, is technically known as a lamina 

IiAM'INA^IA (Neo-Lat., from Lat. lamina, 
thin plate). A genus of brown seaweeds of the 
family Laminariacesc, or kelps The species are 
widely distributed in the cooler watc^rs of tlie 
globe, are common on rocky coasts, and attain a 
marked development upon the Pacific coast of 
America They are marked by a cylindrical 
stalk of varying length, which expands above 
into a leaflike structure without a midrib. 
Laminaria digitata is the common tangle of the 
seacoasts. Laminaria potatotum is common in 
Australia; its hard stalk furnishes material 
for implements of various kinds. Gther species, 
as Laminaria buUtosa, were formerly extensively 
used by glass and soap makers Laminaria sac- 
oharina is a source of mannite In Japan Lami- 
naria yaponica and Laminaria angusta are im- 
portant articles of food A number of species 
are important sources of iodine. They are also 
collect^ for the potash they contain, which 
make them and other kelps valuable for fer- 
tilizers. See Plate of Hydbofiiytes 

LAM'IN ACTION (from ML laminare, to 
plate, from Lat. lamina, thin plate). The 
arrangement of sedimentary rocks, such as 
shales and sandstones, in thin layers or laminne. 
Lamination indicates interruption in the process 
of deposition, which may have been occasioned 
by successive tides, by periodical floods, or by 
change in the supply of material. Clay de- 
posits frequently e&ow a fine sprinkling of sand 
on the surface of the layers, which may be fur- 
ther distinguished by their varied colors. It 
seems probable also that laminated structure is 
sometimes produced in argillaceous rocks by the 
pressure of the overlying strata. See Gexiloqt. 

LAMISTA, Ik-me^sta. A South American 
tribe. See Yameo 

LA^MIUM. A genus of plants of the mint 
family. S<*e Dead Nettle. 

LAMTlffASCH, lam^&sh, Heinbigh (1853- 
X920). An Austrian jurist, born in Seiten- 
etetten, Lower Austria. He was educated at 


the University of Vienna, became law lecturer 
there in 1878, and after teaching at Innsbruck 
(1885-89) returned to Vienna as professor of 
international and criminal law. In 1899 he 
became a member and Conservative leader of 
the Austrian Upper House and represented Aus- 
tria in the first Hague Peace Conference He 
became a member, and in 1911 president, of 
The Hague Tribunal and was one of the Vene- 
zuela arbitrators in 1903 and president of the 
boards that decided the Muscat case in 1905 
and the Newfoundland fisheries case in 1910. 
Much of the Austrian penal code is due to him; 
as a young man he traveled in England and was 
impressed with English reformatory methods. 
He wrote: Moment ohjektwer Gefahrlichkeit im 
Bcgrtffe des Veri)rechensversuche (1879) , Aus- 
hcferungspflicht und Asyirecht (1884; trans. 
into French) ; Diehstahl und Beleidigung 
(1893); Grundriss des oiierreushischen Straf- 
rechts (1899, 4th ed , 1911); Rechtskraft in- 
temationalcr Schtedsspruche (1913, published 
by the Nobel Institute) ; Schiedsgerichtsharkeit 
(1914). 

liAMGlCAS DAT (AS. hlammwsse, hlafmcesse, 
loaf mass, bread feast, from hldf, Goth, gahlaiha, 
OHG. hlaiha, (ler. Laib, loaf -f- mcesse, OHG 
mtssa, messc, Ger Messe, mass, from ML mtssa, 
mass, from Lat. mtssa, p.p. fern of mittere, to 
send) August 1 It is one of the cross-quar- 
ter days, or half-quarter da vs, in England On 
this day, which is tlie feast of St Peter ad Vin- 
cula, it was customary in early times to make 
olTerings of the first fruits of the harvest 

LAHHENS, LVmkNs', Henri (1862- ). 

A Belgian Orientalist He was born in Ghent, 
entered the Society of Jesus, and became pro- 
fessor of Arabic literature in the Institute 
Biblico at Rome and a great authority on 
Oriental history, on the geography of Syria, and 
on Mohammedanism. Among his works possibly 
the most important is Fatima et Ics fiUes de 
Mahomet (1912K 

LAlOEEBGElEit, Iftm^mSr-gl'Sr (Ger. Lam- 
mergcier, lambs’ vulture, from Lammer, pi of 
Lamm, OHG , Goth., AS , Eng. lamb -+- Oeier, 
OHG. gJr, vulture, connected with OHG ger- 
giri, girig, Ger. gieng, greedy, Goth, gaims, de- 
sirous). The largest of European birds of prey 
{Oypaetus barbaius), measuring 40 inches or 
more in length and from 8 to 10 feet in extent 
of wing. Really an eagle and therefore one of 
the Falconidsc, it has won its name of ‘^bearded * 
or “griffon” vulture from its frequent use of 
carrion as food, and it often resorts to the 
remains of vultures’ feasts to gather up and 
devour the scattered bones Its food ordinarily 
consists of small mammals and young lambs and 
chamois, in addition to carrion, but when driven 
by hunger, it has been knoi;im to attack sheep, 
goats, and even children In north Africa, land 
tortoises form an important article of its diet, 
and it is reported to break open their shells by 
carrying the turtles high in the air and letting 
them fall upon rocks Marrow bones are broken 
open in the same way. The stories of lammer- 
geiers forcing chamois over precipices, and 
similar tales indicative of great sagacity and 
courage, appear to be exaggerated, but there 
seems little doubt that the birds do at times 
frighten living animals and force them to jump 
to their death. The fully plumaged bird is 
handsomely clothed, the back, wings, and tail 
being brownish black, the lower parts tawny, 
and the head white, with black marks on the 
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sides and tufts of black featliers at the mouth 
angles. The lammergeier ranges from the moun* 
tains of Spain and north Africa eastward 
through the Alps and mountains of Greece into 
Asia, as far as northern China. It is now rare 
in most parts of Europe and is destroyed whcn> 
ever an opportunity offers It is a bird of 
majestic flight, but has not the royal dignity of 
some of the eagles The nest is made of sticks, 
in a crevice or on a shelf of a cliff, and usually 
only one egg is laid. This is dull yellow, clouded 
with rusty br own. 

LA MKrRBMUI& (lftm'm?r-mdoi/) HILLS. 
A range of low hills in Scotland, on the bound- 
ary between Haddington and ^rwick shires, 
terminating in a precipitous coast on the North 
Sea (Map* Scotland, F 4). 

LAMMLE, Alfred. In Dickens’s Our Mu- 
tual Friend, a scheming character, flashy in ap- 
pearance and manners, and fertile in plans for 
making money. 

LAH'NIDAB (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Lat. 
lamna, lamina, thin plate). A family of sharks, 
represented by two well-defined groups, viz., 
Lamnse or porbeagles, having lanceola^ teeth, 
sigmoidally curved and not serrated, and Car- 
charodontes, having triangular serrated teeth. 
See Porbeagle; ^Ian-Eatfr Shark. 

LAMOIOHON DES HALESHEBBES. See 
Mai.esiiebbeh, Cna^TiEN Guillaume de 1 ^- 
MoioNON de 

ijUCdN, la-mon'. A landlocked bay of the 
Pacific Ocean on the east coast of the island 
of Luzon, Philippines (Map: Philippine Islands, 
D 3). It reduces Luzon to the narrow isthmus 
which here separates the southeastern peninsula 
from the main part of the island Its width 
between Point Saley and Point Dapdap is 26 
miles Between these points lie the large island 
of Alabat and the smaller Calbaleto, forming 
two channels which lead into a laigc and well- 
protected harlior, called Ivopez Bav, hitherto 
little used. On the northwest shore are the tw'o 
anchoring grounds of Port Lanipdn and Maubiin, 
which are fiorts of call for steamers. 

LAMOND, lam'ond, Frederick (1868- ). 

An English pianist and composer, ^rn at Glas- 
gow. He received his first instruction on the 
piano and organ fiom his brother. In 1882 he 
entered the Raff Conwrvntory in Frankfort, 
where his teac’hers were Heermann (violin), 
Schwarz (piano), Urspnich (composition). The 
winter of 1884-85 he spent with Bulow and the 
following winter w’lth Liszt When he made his 
d^but in Berlin, in 1885, ho was received with 
such marked favor that the German capital be- 
fore long became his peimanent residence. His 
subsequent tours of Austria, England, and Rus- 
sia firmly established his reputation as one of 
the greatest interpreters of Beethoven and 
Brahms. His compositions include a symphony 
in A; an overture, Aus dem schoitischen Hoch- 
lande; a piano trio, a sonata for cello and 
piano, piano pieces 

LAMONT, lft-m6nt', Daniel Scott ( 1851- 
1905). An American politician, journalist, and 
cabinet officer, bom at Cortlandviile, N. Y He 
was educated at the State normal school at 
Cortland and at Union College, but left before 
graduation to engage in newspaper work on the 
Argue in Albany, where he became the friend of 
Grover Cleveland. He became well known as a 

E ilitical correspondent and held several legis- 
tive clerkships. From 1883 to 1889 he was 
private secretary to Mr Cleveland during the 


latter’s two years as Governor of New York and 
during his first term as President, in which 
capacity he was remarkably popular. There- 
after for four years Lament was engaged in 
various business enterprises in New York City, 
and when Cleveland was again elected to the 
presidency he was appointed Secretary of War. 
In 1897 he became vice president of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway. 

LAMONT, U-m5nt', .Ton\NN von (1805-79). 
A German astronomer and physicist He was 
bom at Braemar in Aberdeenshire, of an old 
Scottish family, studied at Ratisbon. and in 
1828 became assistant in the observatory at 
Bogenhausen, near Munich. In 1835 he was 
made director of the same observatorv, and in 
18.52 he became professor of astronomy in the 
University of Munich His greatest work in as- 
tronomy w^as his minute observations of 34,674 
lesser stars, published in the Annalen der Stem- 
irnrte in ifunchen But he did more effective 
service in the studv of terrestrial magnetism; 
be discovered the decennial period (1850) and 
the earth current (1862), made Bogenhausen a 
centre of meteorological res(»arch, and wrote 
JIandhuch dee Ei dmaqnetiemua (1849), 4sfro- 
nomie und Erdmagnetiamua (1851), and “Mag- 
netismus,” in Karsteu’s Allqemeine Encyclopadie 
der PhyatJe (1863-64) He made magnetic sur- 
veys of Bavaria (1852), of Prance and Spain 
(1856), and of north Germany and Denmark 
(1858). 

LA MONTE, Robert Riyp^a (1867- ). 

An American Socialist, bom in Brooklyn, N. Y 
He studied rt Rutgers College and at the ITni- 
Aeisity of Virginia and was admitted io tlie bar 
in Kansas and later in New Jersey He took up 
journalism at Haverhill, Maas , in 1000, and be- 
came associate editor of the International Ho- 
ciahat Review and editor of the Hunday Call, 
Nc^w York, in 1900 He was a delegate to the 
Socialist National Convention at Rochester, 
K Y , in 1000, and to the International Socialist 
Congress at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1910, and 
serv^ as a national organizer of the Socialist 
party in 1000 and 1911 He translated The 
Pcople^a ^farx (1899) and Enrico Ferri’s Hoctal- 
lam and Modem Science (1900) and is author 
of Sociaham, Poaxtwe and Negative (1907) and 
Men leraua the Bfan (1910). 

iiAHomcrenEiE, lA'mft'r^'syfir', Christophe 
L fiON lAiuis Juciiault de (1806-05). A French 
general, bom at Nantes. He studied at the 
Ecole Polytechnique and went to Algeria as a 
lieutenant of engineers in 1830 In 1833 he be- 
came chief of a battalion of Zouaves and in 
1837 colonel. He particularly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Constantine From 1841 
to 1843 he was engaged in active warfare 
against the native tribes, defeating Abd-el-Kadei 
in a sanguinary battle near Mascara (1842) 
In 1844 he took part in the battle of Isly and 
was made in 1845 interim Governor of Algeria 
To him belongs the glory of concluding the war 
in Africa by forcing Abd-el-Kader to surrender 
in 1847 lie had ]^n elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies from the Department of the Sarthe 
the previous year and was reelected after his 
return from Al^ria. In the Thiers ministry, 
which Louis Philippe called to office on Feb. 24, 
1848, in a vain endeavor to avert his impending 
downfall, Lamorici^re was made Minister of 
War. Upon the abdication of the King he 
sought to proclaim the Duchess of Orleans aa 
Regent, but was caught in the fire of the bar- 
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ricadfSB and narrowly etscaped with his life when 
the B evolution broke out He commanded the 
attack on the barricades during the June insur- 
rection and suppressed the uprisings of the So- 
cialists. He was Minister of War during the 
government of General Cavaignac and in 1849 
was sent by Odilon Barrot on an important 
diplomatic mission to Russia. He attached him- 
self to the Republican party in the Legislative 
C^*hamber after his return, being a veiy decided 
opponent of the schemes of Louis Napoleon He 
was arrested on the occasion of the coup d’4tai 
of l>ec. 2, 1851, and was at first imprisoned in 
Ham and afterward exiled, not being allowed to 
return until 1857 During his exile, which he 
spent in Germany, Belgium, and England, he 
Ijecarao a devout Catholic and in 1800 was ap- 
pointed by Pius IX commander of the papal 
troops He organized an army of young Caiho- 
lie devotees for the purpose of defending the 
holy see from the hateful progress of “revolu- 
tion/* and indirectly to restore the temporal 
power to the Pope. *He was, however, compelled 
to surrender his whole for(‘e to the Sardinian 
general Cialdini at Ancona, after having been 
defeated at Castelfidardo, Sept 18, 1860. He re- 
turned to France and died near Amiens, Sept. 
11, 1865. Consult E Keller, Le g&rt&ral Lama- 
r%c%t‘re (Pans, 1891) , Rastoul, Le g^n^ral Lama- 
r%cih‘e (lb, 1894), Flornon, Lamonctere (ib., 
1903). 

IiAMOBMAlNT, Id'mAr-niPn^, Wn.UELM Geb- 
VAIN (1570-1648). An Austrian Jesuit, born 
at La Moire Mennie, a village near Luxemburg 
He joined the Jesuits in 1590 at Brunn. In 
1696 he was ordained priest, in 1623 he became 
rector of the Vienna College, and next year he 
was made confessor to the Emperor Ferdinand 
11. He published Ferdtnandx 11 Vxriutee 
(1637), ahich appeared in the following year 
under the title of Idea Pnnctpts Chnsttani 
His correspumieiice ^ith Emperor Ferdinand and 
his family A\as published by Dudik (1876). 

LA XOBOEIA. A game played by the ancient 
Romans and the modem Italians. It calls for 
two players. These stand opposite each other, 
holding their closed rig^t hands before them. 
Each then flings out his right hand, with one 
or more fingers open (the other fingers are 
shut up in the palm) , at the same time he calls 
out a number, hoping that this number will give 
correctly the total of fingers displayed by his 
adversary and himself combined If laith players 
strike the right total, or if neither strikes It, 
no point is scored, if only one player cries out 
the total correctly, he scores a point. Five 
points, or less often 10 points, constitute a game. 
Each player marks bis score on his left hand, 
which he keeps ngidly upright, level with his 
shoulder, with one finger extended for each 
point of his score The modem Italians are 
passionately devoted to the game and play it 
for stakes of wine, money, etc. At first the arm 
is raised above the head and brought sharply 
down, the fingers opening as the arm descends, 
as the plavers warm to their work, however, 
thew keep their right hands opposite their breasts 
and open and close their fingers with speed that 
onlv the expert eye can follow ^e Romans 
called the gam^ from the sudden opening of the 
fingers, tntcare digtita (to flash with the fingers) . 
Since one can cheat easily at the game, by hold- 
ing a finger, especially the thumb, only half 
extended, to open or close it later as will suit 
hia purpose, or by lying about the position of the 


finger, the Romans, in seeking to describe a man 
as exceptionally honest, declared that one could 
“dash fingers with him in the dark.” Consult 
W. W Story, Soha dx Roma (8th ed., Boston, 
1887). 

LA MOTTE,*^ lA. mbt, Aiminra: Houdab de 
(1672-1731). A French author and critic, bom 
in Paris. His first work, a comedy, Lea art- 
gtnaua (1693), was a failure; but he contmued 
to produce operas, ballets, and tragedies, oue of 
which, In^a de Castro (1723), was successful 
for uiany years He was admitted to the Acad- 
emy in *1710 and two years afterward became 
blind His Reflexions sur la critique (1715) 
has some value Gne edition of his w'orks ap- 
peared m 1754, CRu\yres chotaies in 1811, (Euvres 
fie theatre in 1730, and Lettres «n 1754. He was 
a champion of the moderns in the controversy of 
the ancients and the moderns. 

LA MOTTE FOHQUE, Id m6t' foo'kiV, Fbii- 
nRTCii Heinrich Karl, Baron de (1777-1843) 
A German Romantic novelist and po(*t, best 
known as the author of Undine, a classic of 
romanticism He was bom in Brandenburg, 
H€'rved in the Prussian army from 1794 to 1803 
and in 1813, and spent the rest of his life 
chiefly on his estate in Nennhausen and at Halle, 
where from 1831 to 1842 he lectured on modern 
history and poetry, attacking modern tendencies 
He died in Berlin At first he imitated Spanish 
pcM'ts, and then Norse legend and Old (lerman 
poetry attractiHl him In 1808 he published 
Htqurd der Rchlangentoter, the first of three 
poetic dramas basc^ on the Ntbelungensage. 
In 1811 came the beautiful fairy tale Undine, 
followed by the very popular romance of chivalry 
Dcr Zauhcirtng (1813), Rintram und seine Oc- 
fahrten (1814), Die Fakrten Thiodolfs des Is- 
landers (1815;, which Fouqu^ regarded as his 
best work, the histcirical epu Itirtrand du Cues- 
elm (1821), and several volumes of poimis In 
1840 he published an autobiography His nu- 
merous latc*r wi itiugs added nothing to his repu- 
tation. Ihs selccLnl works (12 vols , 1841) 
contain little of import saie what has been 
translated into English — The Enchanted Ring, 
Rintram, Aslauga's Knight, and the exquisite 
Undine. A passionate media^valist, he fought 
bitterly and vainly against the new ideals in 
life and literature. Consult “Biographical No- 
tic'c of La Motte Fouqu6,*’ in Thomas Carlyle, 
German Romance, \ol. i (Tjcmdon, 1841), and 
K. Wenger, Bistorisohe Romane deutsche Ro- 
mantiker (Bern, 1905) 

LA EEOTTE-GXnrON. See Guyon, Jeanne 
Marie BorviER de la Motte 

LA MOTTE- VALOIS, va'lwd', Jeanne de 
Luz de SAINT-RfiMY, COHTESNE DE (1766-91). 
A French adventuress. See Diahond Necbxace, 
The Affair of tue 

LAMOtTBETJX, lA.'m55'r^, Charles (1834- 
09). A French violinist and conductor, bom in 
Bordeaux He studied at the Pans Conserva- 
tory and won the first prize for violin in 1854 
He afterward played first violin at the Op#ra 
and founded a society for chamlier music. In 
1873 he organized the Soci^td de PHarmonie 
Racr^, which in 1875 gave the first performance 
of the Messiah in Pans. In 1876 he became 
assistant conductor and in 1878 first conductor 
at the Op4ra. In 1880 he was made a Knight 
of the L^on of Honor. His inauguration of the 
Nouvefsux Concerts in 1881 (later better known 
as the Concerts Lamaureiut) was a continuation 
of the work begun by (*ulonne Many new com* 
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))OBerB, pariiculaily Uagner, had their first hear- 
ing in France at these eonoerts. lie produced 
the operas Lohengrin and Trtstan vnd Isolde lor 
the first time in Pans and proved himself a 
good interpreter of German music. lie died in 
Paris. After his death his son-in-law Chevillard 
(fj.v ) continued the Concerts Ijornoureux, which 
still are among the most important musical 
events of Pans. 

IiAHP (from Fr lampe, Lat. lampas, Gk 
Xo/Avif, lampas, torch, from \d/iiretp, lampetn, to 
shine) Any artificial light source, but espe^ 
cially a single movable unit The earliest and 
most primitive lamps i^cre burning brands 
plucked from the camp fire, and coals nurscnl 
into flame in a brazier. Then c*ame torches of 
resinous wood, often consisting of several twigs 
or splinters bound fast togt>ther and saturated 
with fat or oil. A little later was discovered 
tile art of making candles. When the top of 
the candlcwick is lighted, the flame melts the 
wax or tallow nearest and, heating it until it 
bursts into flame, develops a much more power- 
ful light than the wick alone could give. Almut 
the hame time came flat open vessels of stone, 
clay, bone, or shell (sometimes the skulls of 
animals) burning fat, and lati>r shallow lamps 
of stone or clay 01 metal containing oil in a 
cohered iest*rvoir, from ^liicli it is drawn bj 
capillary attraction through a small hole to the 
lip of an Ignited wick. Such lamps w'cre callc»d 
lychna by the Greeks and lucerna h} the Ro- 
mans and ha\e Ix^^n found in gic^at numlH*ts in 
the rums of Gieek and Roman cities, especially 
from the excavations of 'Parsus, Potiiikmi, and 
llc'rculaneum. The principle in all is the same 
At first the lucernte wc*re made of ungla/csl pot- 
tcTy and with only one wuk hole, but better 
material and nioie elaborate forms succeeded, 
and the light-gi\ing power was incroasixl by in- 
creasing the immlH.*r of outlets and wicks Tlie 
wicks were gencially made of flax tow; less often 
of rushes and other \ egetable fibres. 

Among the northern tribes, especially those' 
living in the region of perpetual snow, the lack 
of olive and other vegetable oils made* the use 
of fat eompulhorji', ex<*ept on the sea, where seal 
and whale oil were ])1entiful Small open stone 
jM>t8, afterward supei M*clc»d hy metal, were partly 
filled with grease, and a w'lck w'as thrust down 
tliiough the middle, which, being lighted, con- 
suiiic*d the fat as it meltc'd Stone eups of this 
kind are occasionally dug up in Scotland and 
Cither parts of Europe , in principle they are the 
same as the padelle, used in Italian illumina- 
tions, and the old grease pots which once formed 
the footlights of theatres. The Eskimo shape 
square box<« of soapstone and use them in tW 
hfime way. 

No great improvement in the eflScienc^ of 
lamps took place until near the end of the 
c'lg^teenih c^tuiy, when the ancient small 
lound wicks weic replaced hy large flat woven 
ones that were inclosed between the flame and 
the oil in a metal easing and were adjusted by 
a spur whcjel that forced them up or dowm, thus 
regulating tlie flame easily and quic^v and pro- 
moting better combustion. The Swriss chemist 
.\rgand (q.v.) substituted for tlie flat wick a 
tubular one between two metal cylinders, the 
inner of which extended down through the base 
of the oil reservoir and thus provided internal 
draft. But the epoch-making disccivery that 
transformed the whole method of oil lighting 
and, as regards the art of illumination, pushed 


the world forward thousands of years was ac- 
cidental. One of Argand's workmen, in heating 
a bottle over the open flame, cracked off the 
bottom and held the remainder o\cr the flame 
BO that it acted like a chimney. He had sense 
enough to notice that the flame at once burned 
more brilliantly and more steadily. This acci- 
dental discovery of the glass lamp chimney re- 
mained unparalleled in impoitance in the field 
of artificial illumination until the recent discov- 
ery and development of the electric lamp. 

Soon after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as a result of the development of oil wells 
in the United States (see Piliuoi Krn), keiosene 
began to take the place of whale', lard, olive, 
and other oils, until now the improved kerosene 
lamj> 18 used throughout the world by semi- 
f ivilized as well as ei\ ili/i'd nations The lamps 
that came over with the i’llgrims on the May- 
flotoer were Dutch and W'^ent by the name of 
“Betty lamps.*’ They aie of iron, some forged 
and some cast, and also of brass They are 
shaped like a pear, but flat on top and liottom 
The earliest form was known as the “open 
Betty,” or slot lamj) 'Ihis was siicceed(>d b\ 
the Betty with a hinged lid The v\i(k support 
was a small half-round metal bai fastened at 
the lower end to the inside liottom of tlie lamp 
There was a handle at the hack, attached by a 
link to a pointed hook that hold the lamp sus- 
pended from the high back of a chair, or from 
a crevice between the great stones fiaming the 
fireplace. AU lamjis used in New' England were 
imported until IfiSO, wdion «i tinsmith of New- 
buryport, Maas , began the uianufaetui e of “New- 
bury port Bettys.” An enrly maker of pewter 
lamps and candlesticks was Kieliaid Graves, of 
Salem, Muss. Another was Henrv Sbiimpton, 
of Boston, whose work is distinguished for 



SectiODi of Rooheater lamp ttlio^ina central-draft buriMr 

beauty and artistu perfection Aniencans who 
helped to improve the lamp weie Benjamin 
Franklin and Benjamin 'rbonipsoii, lietter known 
as Coimt Rumford A modification of the cen- 
tral-draft burner is the student lamp, in which 
the oil reservoir is above the burner, 5 or 6 
inches away, and connected with it by a tube, 
tiiroiigh which the flow of oil under gravity 
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p r e am re is automatically so reg;alatcd that* only 
as much reaches the wick as is needed for con- 
sumption. These lamps give out less heat than 
the ordinary omitral-^aft burner. For dectnc 
and gas lamps and the art and science of 
illumination, see Eleoisig Lighting, Light- 
HOUSE, Safett Lamp; Gas, Illuminating, 
ETC., Burners. 

Bibliography. Count Rumford, Manage- 
ment of Light %n Illumination (London, 1812) ; 
H. C Bolton, Legende of Sepulchral and Per- 
petual Lamps (lb., 1879); A. M. A. H^ron de 
Villefosse, ‘‘Lampe romaine avec l^nde explica- 
tive;’* in Paris Institute AoadMnie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, Monuments et M^oires, 
vol. ii (Pans, 1895) ; William Hough, Lamps 
of the Esquimo (Wais^ington, 1896) ; G. A. Q. 
Norton, “Light and Lamps of Early New Eng- 
land,” in the Connecticut Magassine (Hartford, 
1903^4) ; Anon., Comment discemer les styles 
ensmgnS par Vimage: Le luminaire transforma- 
tions progressives dii ler au 19e stdcle (Paris, 
1906) ; Waldemar Deonna, “Les lampcs antiques 
trouvees k B^las,” in Bulletin de Correspondance 
HelUnique, vol. xxxii (ib., 1908) , A H. fiaycc, 
“Origin of the Greek Lamp,” in Hilprecht An- 
niversary Volume (Leipzig, 1909); H. B. Wal- 
ters, compiler, Catalogue of Chreek and Roman 
Lamps in the British Museum (London, 1914). 
See Elbctbic Lighting; Petrolettu. 

LAMPAIFEPHCKBIA (Lat., from Gk Xaa- 
walhi^pla, a bearing of torches, from \dpirai, 
lampas, a torch, and tt>ip€ip, pherein, to carry). 
A torch race, such as was held in many places 
in the Greek world in honor of various divini- 
ties. At Athens we know of important torch 
races in honor of Prometheus, Hephsestus, 
Athena, Pan, and Artemis Bendis, a Thracian 
goddess. The latter was hdd in the Piraeus, and 
toe contestants were mounted. The race seems 
to have originated in honor of Prometheus 
(q.v.) and his gift of fire to mankind At toe 
festival of Prometheus the course was from his 
altar at the Academy (q.v.) to the Dipylon 
Gate (q.v ) At other fesnvals the start was at 
the altar of Eros, m the same neighborhood, but 
the goal is not certain. Two kin£ of torch race 
on foot seem to be described. One was a sort of 
relay race, where the torches were passed from 
one runner to another, and toe band whose 
lighted torch first reached the goal was the 
victor. The other was a race between individ- 
uals, each of whom strove to bring his lighted 
torch to the goal. If the torch was extinguished, 
toe runner was disqualified. The torches seem 
to have been of wax and were provided with a 
handle and shield to protect toe hand. The 
torch races were held at night In some races 
toe runners carried also shields on toe left arm, 
as in toe race m armor. The race was regarded 
as a severe test requiring careful training. In 
addition to toe handbooks and dictionaries of 
classical antiquities, consult the careful study 
hy Bterrett, in American Journal of Philology, 
vol. xxii (Baltimore, 1001), and Gardiner, Creek 
Athletic Sports and Festivals, especially pp. 
292-203 (London, 1010). 

UkKOPAB. llie name commonly given to a 
swelling of the mucous membrane covering the 
hard palate and projecting in a more or less 
prominent ridge immediatdy behind the horse’s 
upper incisor teeth. This swelling is entirely 
natural and occurs in every healthy horse. It is 
usually seen in young horses during toe period of 
diedding the te^. As a direct treatment slight 


scarification is the most that will be required. 
The remedy in common use is to apply an astrin- 
gent wash of alum water. The practice of burn- 
ing toe lampas is very severely condemned. 

LAMPASAS, l&m-pkf/as. A town and toe 
county seat of Lampasas Co., Tex., 60 miles 
(dire^) north by west of Austin, on a branch 
of the Lampasas River and on the Gulf, Gilo- 
rado, and ^nta Fe Railroad and the terminus 
of a branch of the Houston and Texas Ontral 
(Map. Texas, C 4). It has a considerable trade 
in cotton, gram, wool, hides, agricultural prod- 
uce, live stock, pecans, poultry, and eggs* and 
its industries are represented by cotton gins, 
flour mills, wagon shops, etc Sulphur spring-^t 
liave given the locality considerable populanty 
as a health resort, and the town contains a pub- 
lic library and two large parks The water 
works are owned by the municipality. Pop., 
1900, 2107; 1910. 2119. 

LAMPBLACK'. Soot, produced on a com- 
mercial scale by the imperfect combustion of 
various materials, such as coal tar or wood tar, 
pitch, petroleum, rosin, etc. These substances 
arc burned m a fireplace, the dense sinoke pass- 
ing through a long brickwork flue into the chnm 
bers where the soot collects. The finest quality 
of lampblack is deposited in the last of these 
chambers This portion of the soot may be used 
directly for making printers’ ink and for slnnlar 
purposes, but to render it fit for making water 
colors the lampblack must be subjected to a 
process of purification. Tins may be effected 
by digesting the soot with hot sulphuric acid, 
then washing with water According to the 
German method, the cooled soot is deposited on 
woolen cloths hung in the condensing chamliers 
By shaking or beating toe fabric toe pigment m 
easily detached. 

LAM^PEE EEL, or LAMTEBM. See Lam- 
prey 

LAMPEBTl, Um-per^to, Francesco (1813- 
92). A famous Italian singing master, bom at 
Savona. He studied piano and harmony at the 
conservatory in Milan. While director of the 
theatre at Lodi, he made a practice of culti- 
vating any fine natural voices that he chanc4*d 
to find and engaging them for lus theatre In 
this way he trained an astonishing number of 
singers who rose to great prominence and cai- 
ried their teacher’s name far beyond the limits 
of Italy. In 1850 he was appointed professor 
of singing at the Milan Conservatory, where he 
remained for 25 years He resigned in 1875 and 
until his death devoted all ins time to private 
pupils, who flocked to him from all parts of tiie 
world The essentials of his method lie em- 
bodied in a treatise, which was published in an 
English translation by .T C Gnfiith under the 
title A Treatise on the Art of Singing (1876). 
Among hiB most famous pupils were Gampanini, 
Mariam, Galli, Angeleri, Cruvelli, Albam, Sem- 
brich, Artot. 

LAMPETEB (l&m^pAtSr) BBETHBEH. 
See Agapemone. 

LAMPHLIGHT’EB, The. A novel by Maria 
Susanna Chimmins (1854) 

LAMP'MAH, Archibald (1861-99). A 
Canadian poet, bom at Morpeth, Ontario, Nov. 
17, 1861. He was descend^ from a German 
family of Loyalists who emigrated from Penn- 
sylvania at the outbreak of toe Revolution. 
After graduating from Trinity College, Toronto 
(1882), he taught school for a few months and 
then entered the government post office at Ot- 




1. HAQFISH or SLIME EEL (Myxino Sjutlnw) 
2 RIVER LAMPREY <Ento»phonus tridontotuo) 
8 COMMON DOGFISH (Squalus acanthlw) 

A AAWFifiH (Priatia oactlnatua) 


5. SAWFISH (under aide). 

6 CALIFORNIA SWELL SHARK (Catullus uter). 

7 OIL SHARK or TOPE (Qaleorhinus zyoptms). 
8. GREAT COW SHARK (Hexarchua grlseus). 
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tawa. His published volumes comprise Among 
the Millet, and Other Poeme (1888) and Lyrica 
of Earth (1896). Lampman died at Ottowa, 
Feb. 10, 1800. Consult the Poems, edited with 
a memoir by D. G. Scott (Toronto, 1000). 

IiAMPONG, l&m-pOng^. A Malay people of 
somewhat mixed blo^, inhabiting southern Su- 
matra The Lampong have developed in a hig^ 
form the Malayan viUage system and are other- 
wise notewortny from a sociological point of 
\iew. They are said to be very faithful in 
marriage 

IiAIEpOON^ (Fr. lampon, from tampons, first 
person pi. of tamper, to drii^, from OF. tapper, 
taper, from AS. laptan, Eng lap ; connected with 
Icel. lepja, OHO. laffan, Ijat. tambere, to lick, 
conn(H:t^ with lAt. labium, Pers. lab, lip) A 
term applied to any stinging satire written with 
a direct pii^ose to vex, reproach, or abuse par- 
ticular individuals, as distinguished from satire 
directed against vice and folly. Its use probably 
arose from a tendency of drinking songs to give 
a free rein to personal abuse or satire. 

LAMPBECHT, Um'preKt, (I85fi- 

1915). A German historian, born at Jessen and 
educated at Gdttingen, Leipzig, and Munich. In 
1885 he uas appointed professor at Bonn, in 
1800 at Marburg, and in 1891 at Leipzig Dur- 
ing 1010-11 he was rector of the Univoisity of 
Leipzig. He received honorary degrees from Co- 
lumbia, the University of Christiania, and St. 
Andrews. His works include Beitrage zur Gc- 
schichte des franzosxschcn Wirtschaftslebens im 
cl f ten Jahrhundert (1878), Deutsches Wtrt- 
Hchaftsleben im Mittet alter (1886); Die ro- 
mtsche Frage von Kontg Pipvn bis auf Kaiser 
Ludwig den Prommen (1889), Die kuUnrhisto- 
rische Methods (1900) , and, after a visit to the 
United States. What t« History t (1905) and 
Americana (1006). He found^ in 1882 Die 
westdeutsohe Zeitschrift fur Oeschtchte und 
Kunst and after 1904 was in charge of Hceien 
and Ukert’s Altgemcine Btaatcngeschichte, By 
all means his most famous work is his DcuUche 
Geschichte (13 vols., 1891-1908), which made 
him the chief exponent of the so-called Kultur- 
geschichte. In opposition to the orthodox polit- 
ical historians, of the type of Ranke, Lamprecht 
believes that the historian’s chief task is to 
trace the unfoldmg of what he calls the ‘‘social 
soul,” and that the modem science of history 
IS primarily social-psychological and not exclu- 
sively political Although his Histoiy of Ger- 
many is epoch-making, it has excited great op- 
position among other historians, and the extent 
of the Lamprecht literature is immense His 
chief exponent has been Dietrich Schdfer. Al- 
though hiB work is deficient on the personal, ec- 
clesiastical, and political sides, he is probably 
the most famous German historian of his time 
The University of Leipzig established for him 
an Historical Institute, with facilities unrivaled 
in Europe. Consult Gooch, History and Histo- 
rians of the N inet e enth C entury (London, 1913) 

IiAMFBECHT THE FBIEST. A Frankish 
poet. Little IS known of his life He is the 
author of a Middle Frankish epic known as the 
Alemanderlied, a life of Alexander the Great, 
made up of every incident, legendaiy or histori- 
cal, that he could collect. In it Alexander re- 
late many strange adventures. It was written 
about 1130 and is based on a French original 
Aubry de Besancon and a Latin prose ver- 
sion. The Alewanderlied was published by 
Diemer, Mimwinaiin , and by Weismann (with « 
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translation, in 1850, Frankfort-on-tbe-Main). 
There is also a modmm High Gherman version 
by Ottmann in Hendel’s Bibliothek der Gesamt- 
htteratur (Halle, 1898). 

ULH^PBET (OF., Fr tamproie. It. lam- 
preda, from ML. lampreda, lampetra, lamprey, 
from Lat lamhere, to lick + petra, rock; in al- 
lusion to the fish’s habit of attaching itself to 
rocks by its suctorial mouth). An eellike ani- 
mal of the family Petromyzontidse, of the class 
Cyclostomata or round-mouth eels Lampreys, 
or lampcms, are characterized by the posses- 
sion of a circular mouth formed for suck- 
ing instead of true jaws. They are eel-shaped 
and have no scales. There are seven roundish 
gill orifices on each side, through which the 
water is expelled, thus effecting respiration. 
They attadi themselves to stones and other ob- 
jects by their sucker mouths, and also to fishes, 
from which they scrape the flesh by their rasp- 
ing teeth They will also eat other small ani- 
mals or even dead matter There are 7 genera 
and about 15 species. Lampreys generally as- 
cend rivers or brooks at the spawning season, 
and afterward many of the individuals die. The 
lampreys undergo a metamorpliosis, the young 
differing from the adult in the rudimentary 
eves, absence of teeth, larger brain, and other 
structural characters These larval forms have 
lieen described as different genera. No un- 
doubted fossil remains of lampreys are known; 
they have no hard structurra except the “teeth” 
to be preserved. The common marine or “great- 
sea” lamprey {Petromyzon ma/rtnus) occurs in 
both Europe and America and attains a length 



THS GBKAT SKA LAMPBXY 

1 Outline of the animal 2 Sucking mouth, «, Buotoiial 
buccal teeth, mz, maxillary tooth, /, lingual tooth, md. 
mandibular tooth 3 Longitudinal section of mouth and 
throat. 

of 3 feet. The small lampr^ common in the 
lakes and streams of the Mississippi valley is 
Ichthyomyzon concolor. Another species, com- 
mon in Europe, is Lampetra flumatilis. The 
lampreys are highly regarded as food by some 
people. For an extended description of their 
structure and habits, consult Goode, Fishery 
Industries, sec. i (Washington, 1884). See 
Plate of Lampbets and Doohsh. 

Ti AlffPEOID By iBuns. A Latin historian 
and biographer, who lived in the reigns of Dio- 
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cletian and Constantine the Great. He was 
one of the writers of the Scrtptorea Hxaionm 
Augu 9 t<B (see Augustan History), in which 
his name is prefixed to the lives of Commodus, 
Antoninus, Diadumenianus, Elagabalus, and 
Alexander Severus According to some authori- 
ties, he also contributed the biographies of 
Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Pertinax, Al- 
bmuB, and Macrinus. Consult Peter’s text of 
the Scnptorea Htatonas Augystte (Leipzig, 
1884) and the English translation by Bernard 
(London, 1740) ; also Schanz, Geachtohie der 
romtachen Litteraiur, vol. iv (2d ed., Munich, 
1914). 

LA HrP^SACTTS (Lat., from Gk Ad/iil/aKos, 
Lampaakoa) (the modem Lapsaki). An ancient 
city of Mysia, situated on the Hellespont, where 
it begins to widen into the Propontis. It was 
settl^ by colonists from Phoc^ and Miletus 
and passed from the Persian domination to 
Athens after the battle of Mycale (470 B.C.). It 
was a flourishing city in later Greek times and 
under the Romans and was celebrated as the 
centre of t he wo rship of Priapus (q.v ). 

LAMP SHELL. A brachiopod. See Bsachi- 

OPODA. 

LAMPYBODJE. See Firefly. 

LAHS1K)BF, lams^dOrf (or Lambsdobf), 
Vladimir Nikolaevitch, Count ( 1837-1907 ) . A 
Russian statesman, of an old noble family. Edu- 
cated at the Alexander Lyceum m St. Petersburg 
(Petrograd), upon graduation he entered the 
Ministry of Foreign ^airs. While Count Mura- 
viev was head of this department, Lamsdorf was 
Assistant Minister, and he was appointed Min- 
ister upon Muraviev’s death in 1900. In this 
ofKce he took an active part in drawing up the 
Peking Treaty of 1900, by which China had to 
pay the expenses incurred in the suppression of 
the Boxer Rebellion, and which reflated the 
commercial relations of the two countries. Later 
he endeavored to prevent war between Russia 
and Japan — all through 1903 he was carrying 
on diplomatic negotiations with Japan in an 
effort to settle the Manchurian question, but 
with no success. When, Oct 25, 1904, the 
Russian fleet fired by mistake on the British 
fishing fleet off the Dogger Bank, Lamsdorf was 
instrumental in securing a peaceful settlement 
of the affair He re sign ed in 1906 

LAM80N-SCBIBHEB, Frank. See Scrib- 
ner, Frank Lam son - 

LA^MTJS. See Lastbyqones; Lamia, 2 

LAMUTS, Ifi^m^ts. A people of Tungus 
stock, who dwell on the shores of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, in part of northern Kamchatka and 
the country to the west. They are the maritime 
division of the Tungus. Lamuts came 

into contact with the Russians in the seven- 
teenth century, and their village life has been 
much affected. Consult: Hieckisch, Dte Tun- 
puaen (SL Petersburg, 1872) ; Muller, Unter 
Tunguaen und Jakuten (Leipzig, 1882) ; Olssuf- 
jev, “Der Anadyr-Bezirk,” in Petermanna Mtt- 
teUungen for 1899 (Gotha): Bo^ras, '*The 
Chukeni of Northeastern Asia,” in the Amencon 
Anthropologtat (New York, 1901) 

LAICY, l&W, Bernard (1640-1715). A 
French oratorian. He was born in Le Mans, 
entered the Oratory in Pans (1658), became 
professor of philosophy in Saumur (1671), was 
dqiosed for advocating the Cartesian philosophy 
(1675), and removed to Grenoble, where he 
taught in the seminary till 1686 Later he taught 
In Paris. Having fallen into difficulties because 


he had ventured to publish a book without 
proper permission, he removed to Rouen (1690) 
and there died Jan 29, 1715. His fame rests 
upon several valuable publications: T/Art dp 
parler (1675); Appwratua ad Bihhca Sacra 
(1686; Fr. trans, 1697, 1709, Eng trans., 
l^ndon, 1723); a Gospel harmony (1680); 
Traxt€ hiaiortque de Vanctewne Pdque dea Juxfa 
and its sequel ( 1693 ) ; a very elaborate 30 
years’ study, Da Tahemaculo Ferderxa, de Sancta 
Cxvttate Jeruaalem et de Templo (1720, with 
life bv Dcswold). 

LA MY, Etienne Marie Victor (1845- 
1919)- A French author, bom in Cize, Jura. 
He was educated at the College Stanislas and 
became a doctor of law in 1870 From 1871 to 
1881 lie was a deputv from his native depart- 
ment, Jura, and his earlier writings were politi- 
cal and historical In the House of Deputies 
he was a member of the Left, but he broke with 
Ills partv and became a clerical reactionary, 
writing for the Qauloxa and the Correapondant 
In 1905 he became a member of the Academy, 
and in 1913 he succeeded Thureau-Dangin as its 
perpetual secretary Among Lamy’s works are* 
Lc tiers parit (1868) ; L’Armde et la democratie 
(1889), La France du Levant (1898), Etudea 
sur le aecond empxre ( 1895 ) , La femme de de- 
maxn (1899) , an edition of the memoirs of 
Aim^ de Coigny (1900), T^moxna de jottra 
paaada (1909, 1913) , Au atrvice dea iddea et dea 
lettrea (1909); Quelquca osuvtca ct quelquea 
cpurriera (1910, 1913) 

LANAI. See Hawauan Islands. 

LAN^ABK. The countv town of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, a royal, municipal, and police burgh 
on the Clyde, 32 miles southeast of Glasgow 
(Map: Scotland, E 4). It manufactures nails, 
oil, cotton goods, textiles, and shoes. It has 
Roman and feudal remains Here, in 978, Ken- 
neth II assembled a parliament, and in a niche 
of the church is a colossal statue of Wallace, 
of whose earlv exploits Lanark was the scene 
Pop, 1901, 6440, 1911, 6900. The Falls of the 
Clyde are near the town, and a mile to the south 
lies the manufacturing village of New Lanark 
(pop., 973), celebrated as the scene of Robert 
Owen’s experiment (1815-27) for the improve- 
ment of the working classes. 

LAN^ABKSHIBE. An inland county of 
the southwest division of Scotland and the most 
populous in the country Area, 897 square 
miles (Map- Scotland, E 4). Pop, 1801, 147,- 
700; 1901, 1,339,327; 1911, 1,447,034. The sur- 
face is exceedingly varied, being low in the 
northwest and rising to the southeast and south 
The principal hills are the Lowthers, which 
attain a maximum altitude of 2403 feet in 
Green Hill. Though the county is watered by 
the Clyde (q.v.) and its affluents, much of the 
soil is marshy and barren The northern part 
18 the chief mining region of the county, pro 
ducing iron, coal, and lead Iron ore is smelted 
at Glasgow and many other towns, and thf> 
cotton, flax, and woolen manufactures, carried 
on in and around Glasgow, are the most im- 
portant sources of wealth in the county. There 
are large shipbuilding and engineering works 
along the Clyde. Agricultural pursuits include 
stock raising for dairy purposes, fruit raising, 
and market gardening. Capital, Lanark 
Lanarkshire at an early period was inhabited 
by the Damnonii, a Celtic tribe. In the seventh 
century a large district, including Lanarkshire, 
was subdued by the Saxons of Northumbria. 
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IiANAUTTE, Alexandre Maurice Blano 
me. See Ha utebi ve, Ck>UNT d*. 

IiAKCASHIBB, A maritime 

county of northwest England, bounded north by 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, east by York* 
shire, south by Cheshire, and west by the Irish 
Sea (Map: England, D 3). Area, 1860.1 square 
miles. Pop., 1001, 4,378,203; 1011, 4,825,730. 
The north and east portions are hilly, and the 
west, towards the coast, level The chief rivers 
are the Mersey, Kibble, Wyre, Hodder, Calder, 
and Leven. Wheat, oats, and potatoes are gen* 
erally cultivated, but Lancashire is chiefly a 
mining and manufacturing county. Coal and 
iron abound, and lead and copper are also mined. 
South Lancashire is noted for the manufacture 
of cotton; the production of worsteds, woolens, 
silk, machinery, glass, and soap, and shipbuild- 
ing, are extensively carried on in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Preston, and Blackburn Capital, 
Ijancaster. In early British days the region now 
known as Lancashire was peopled by the Bri- 
gantes and Voluntii. After the Conquest part 
of it became first the Earldom and then the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Since the reign of Edward 
IV it has be<*n a crown duchy and palatinate. 

IiANCASTEB, liio^as*ter The capital of 
Lancashire, England, on the Lune, near its 
mouth, 45 miles northeast of Liverpool (Map: 
England, D 2). The most interesting building 
is the flfteenth'century church of St. Mary. It 
manufactures cotton and silk goods, cabinet^ 
work, coco matting, machinery, pottery, and 
leather. The harbor has 1700 feet of quays 
and a depth of 12 feet at spring tides Tliere is 
some trade in coal and limestone. The port in- 
cludes Glasson Dock, 5 miles southwest. The 
town is neat and well built It has an ancient 
castle of Roman and Saxon origin and a fine 
aqueduct, which carries the Lancaster Canal 
across the river. It owns its gas, water, and 
electric-lighting plants, baths, slauglitcrhouses, 
markets, public parks, art gallery, free lilirary, 
grammar schools, and schools of technical edu- 
cation The first of its many charters was 
granted bv King John in 1103. Pop , 1901, 
40,329 ; 101 1, 41, 410. 

LANCASTER. A town, including several 
villages, in Worcester Co., Mass , 20 miles by 
rail north by east of Worcester, on the Nashua 
River, and on the Boston and Maine Railroad 
(Map: Massachusetts, D 3). It has the State 
Industrial School for Cirls, the Thayer Museum 
of North American Birds, and a large public 
library. Though Lancaster is primarily a place 
of residence and small farming interests, it 
contains a yarn factory. There are municipally 
owned water works. Pop., 1900, 2478; 1910, 
2464. Lancaster, settled about 1643, by John 
Prescott, an ancestor of the historian, was 
incorporated as a town two years later. In 
1676 Indians massacred 40 of its citizens and 
laid the place in ruins. Consult: A. P Marvin, 
History of the Town of Lancaster (Lancaster, 
1879); H. S Nourse (ed.). The Early Records 
of Lancaster (ib., 1884); id, Military Annals 
of Lancaster (ib., 1889) ; Emerson, Lancaster 
on the Nashua (Leominster, Mass, 1904). 

IiANCASTSB. a town and the county seat 
of Coos Co , N H., 137 miles north of Concord, 
on the Israel River, and on the Boston and 
Maine and the Maine Central railroads (Map: 
New Hampshire, G 3). It is a popular residen- 
tial place and summer resort, attractively situ- 
ated among the White Mountains, and has the 


Helen Fowler Weeks Home and a public library. 
It is also the commercial centre for the nei^- 
boring White Mountain resorts and manufac- 
tures lumber, woodwork, machinery, belt hooks, 
drugs, etc. Lancaster was settW in 1764 
Pop., 1900, 3190; 1910, 3054. 

LANCASTER. A village in Erie Co., N. Y., 
10 miles east of Buffalo, on the Lackawanna, 
the Eric, the New York Central, and the Lehigh 
Valley railroads (Map: New York, B 5). It 
is of considerable importance as a manufac- 
turing centre, having iron and brass foundries 
and machme shops, malleable-iron works, knife 
factory, glassworks, flouring mills, steel plants, 
railway shops of the New York Central, brick- 
yards, and other industries. There are two fine 
high-school building and a public library. The 
town was settled in 1813. Lancaster owns its 
water works Po p., 1900, 3750; 1910, 4364. 

LANCASTER. A city and the county seat 
of Fairfield Co., Ohio, 32 miles by rail southeast 
of Columbus, on the Hocking River, and on the 
Hocking Valley and the Pennsylvania Company 
railroads (Map: Ohio, £ 6) It has the State 
industrial school for boys and a fine courthouse 
and city hall The city is in a rich agricultural 
region and in the natural-gas belt; its manu- 
factures include agricultural implements, foun- 
dry products, stoves, paper, automobile tires, 
wood-pulp machines, lenses, carbon pyrometers, 
gloves, flour, shoes, and glass. The facilities 
for shipping by rail have made Lancaster an 
important trade and produce centre The gov- 
ernment' is administered under the municipal code 
of 1902 by a mayor, council, auditor, and treas- 
urer, ele^d biennially, and by directors of 
public service, public safety, and public health, 
appointed by the mayor and council. There 
arc municipal water works and gas plant. Set- 
tled in 1800, Lancaster was first incorporated 
in 1831. It was the birthplace of Gen W T 
Sherman and Senator Sherman. Pop., 1900, 
8991; 1910, 13,093, 1914, 14,840; 1920, 14.706. 

LANCASTER. A city and the county scat 
of Lancaster Co., Pa, on the Conestoga River, 
69 miles wont of Philadelphia, on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Philadelphia and Reading, and l^e 
I^ancaster, Oxford, and Southern railroads 
(Map: Pennsylvania, J 7) It is the seat of 
Franklin and Marshall College (qv ), with the 
Theological Seminary of the Reform^ Church 
in the United States, and has the Lancaster 
General Hospital, St .Joseph’s Hospital, the 
Children’s and Stevens homes, the Long Home 
for Aged Women, Stevens Industrial Trade 
School, A. Herr Smith Library, Ann C Witmer 
Home, and the Shippen School for Girls. The 
first Pennsylvania State Normal School is at 
Millersville, near Lancaster; and the old Mora- 
vian Linden Hall Seminary is at Lititz. The 
city, situated in the most fertile farming and 
tobacco-growing region in the State, is the 
centre of a large trade in tobacco and produce 
and has numerous tobacco warehouses, cigar fac- 
tories, two large silk mills, rolling mills, cotton 
mills, cork works, caramel factories, ironworks, 
and manufactories of brick machines, emery 
wheels, umbrellas, carriages, and watches. The 
government is administer by a mayor, elected 
every two years, and a bicameral council which 
controls elections to most of the subordinate 
offices; the executive’s power of appointment^ 
which in these cases is subject to the consent of 
the council, extending only to police offioen, 
police turnkey, and city-hall janitor. The city 
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tpant in 1912-13, in maintenance and operation, 
^80,000, the main iteme of expense being 
$157,000 for schools, $106,000 for the water 
works, which are own^ by the municipality, 
$80,000 for the police department, and ^9,000 
for the fire department. The income amounted 
to $626,000. Pop., 1800, $2,6ll; 1900, 41,450; 
1910, 47,227; 1914, 40,685; 1020, 53,150. 

Settled about 1718, and at tirst called Hick- 
ory Town, Lancaster nn^eived its present name 
in 1729, was chartered as a borough in 1742, 
and became a city in 1818. In December, 1763, 
the Paxton Boys massacred a band of neutral 
Indians here. While Philadelphia was occupied 
by the English in 1777, Congress sat in Lan- 
caster for a few days; and m 1784 a band of 
soldiers marched to Philadelphia from here to 
force Congress to provide for paying the Con- 
tinental army, in consequence of which mutiny 
Congress adjourned to Princeton, l^ancaster 
was the capital of the State from 1799 to 1812. 
It was the birthplace of Gen. John Fulton 
Reynolds (q.v.), in whose honor a monument 
has been erects on the battlefield of Gettys- 
biug. Consult Mombert, An Authentus History 
of Lancaster County (Lancaster, Pa, 1869), 
and Pennsylvania Historical CoVeotions, vol i 
(Philadelphia, 1853). 

LAHCASTjBR. A town and the coimty seat 
of Lancaster Co., S. C., 94 miles by rail north 
by east of Columbia, on the Southern and the 
Luicaster and Chester railroads (Map: South 
Carolina, D 2). It is the centre of a fertile dis- 
trict, growing cotton, tobacco, and grain, and 
hftn extensive cotton and cotton-oil mills and a 
fertilizer factory. The water works are owned 
by the tow n. Po p., 1900, 1477; 1910, 2098. 

UUrCASTEB, Duchy of. An English duchy 
and county palatine (see Palatine), created by 
royal charter. Edward 111, on the death of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, conferred the duchy 
on John of Gaunt and his heirs forever. During 
the Wars of the Roses Henry VI and Edward 
IV both endeavored so to settle the duchy that 
it should descend to the heirs of their body 
apart from the crown and continue with them 
in the event of their losing the latter. The 
result of these attempts has been the preserva- 
tion of the duchy as a separate possession in 
order and government, but united in point of 
inheritance, the monarch being possessor, not 
as King of England, but as Didce of Lancaster. 
The duchy is almost coequivalent with Lanca- 
shire. The revenues, which from £20,000^ 
($145,000) m 1847 had increased to £108,016 
(^26,038) in 1913, are paid over to the privy 
purse. They are wholly exempted from parlia- 
mentary control, except that the annual ac- 
count for receipt and expenditure is presented. 
The county palatine forms only a portion of 
the duchy, which includes considerable estates 
not within the county palatine. There is a 
chanodlor of the duchy (i.e., of the part of it 
which does not lie within the county) and of 
the county palatine, which two offices are gen- 
erally uniteA The Duchy Ckiurt of Lancarter, 
hdd at Westminster and presided over by the 
Chancdlor, or his deputy, exercises jurisdiction 
in all matters of equity relating to the lands of 
the du<^y. The administration of justice has 
been assimilated to that of the rest of England 
since 1873. The office of Chancellor is a politi- 
cal appointment, which is usually conferred on 
a statesman of eminence, freouently a member 
ai the cabinet, who is expected to devote his 


time to such larger questions occupying the 
attention of government as do not fall within 
other departments. The stipend is £2000 
(nearly $10,000) per annum. Gonsult Fish- 
wick, A History of Lancashire (London, 1894), 
and John of Caunfs Register, ^ited by Armi- 
tage-Smith (ib, 1911). 

IjAHCASTEB, House of. The name of the 
dynasty which occupied the throne of England 
from 1399 to 1461 and again in 1470-71. The 
title origmated during the reign of Henry 111, 
who in 1267 made his second son, Fdmuud 
Ciouchbaek, Earl of Lancaster. On the failure 
of male heirs, John of Gaunt, fourth son of 
Edward HI, married Blanche, the Lancastrian 
heiress, and in 1362 was created Duke of Lan- 
caster. His older brother Lionel was at the 
same time created Duke of Clarence and in this 
manner originated the rival houses of Lancaster 
and York. John of Gaimt^s son, Henry IV, 
seized the crown, dethroning Richard II (qv.). 
Henry’s usurpation could be justified on heredi- 
tary principles only upon the assumption that 
the inheritance to the crown could not pass 
through females, or that bis ancestor, Henry 
Crouthback, was really older than Edward II, 
having according to the legend been set aside 
on account of a physical deformity, though in 
fact he was called Crouchback from having 
won the Crusader’s cross Henry’s rule was 
really based upon the acceptance by Parliament 
of his defective title, and he is the first English 
king who ruled by parliamentary right. Henry 
IV (1399-1413) and Henry V (1413-22) main- 
tained their position through thf» support of 
Parliament and the Church, which they were 
careful to conciliate, and through the brilliant 
victories of Henrv V in Fiance; but the long 
minority and inefficient rule ot the last Lancas- 
trian, Henry VI, which began in 1422, was a 
time of violence, ending in the Wars of the 
Roses. Consult: Gairdner, The Houses of Lan- 
caster and York (London, 1886) ; Ramsay, Lan- 
caster and York (2 vols., Oxford, 1890) ; Stubbs, 
The Constitutional History of England (5th 
ed, vol iii, ib., 1895). Hartwright, The Story 
of the House of Lancaster (London, 1897) ; and 
the bibliographies under the separate kings. 
See England, John of Gaunt; Heney IV, 
V, VI. 

LAHCASTEB, Sib James (c.1550-1618). 
An English navigator Of his early life, which 
was spent among the Portuguese, little is 
known. He first comes into prominence as 
commander of one of the English vessels under 
Drake in the attack on the Spanish Armada in 
1688, and in the same vessel, with two convoys, 
he sailed from Plymouth in 1591 and, after a 
voyage to India full of exciting adventures, re- 
turn^ in 1594 with rich Portuguese spoil. 
Another profitable prize-seeking expedition off 
the African coast, and the damage inflicted on 
the Spanish-Portuguese trade, resulted in the 
organization of the East India Company and 
his appointment as commander of an exp^ition 
of four vessels which sailed from Torbay in 
1601. Warmly received by the kings of Atohin 
and of Bantam as an enemv of the Portuguese, 
he established most favorable commercial rela- 
tions with them and on his return to England 
in 1603 was knighted. Having become wealthy, 
the rest of his life was spent in England as a 
director of the East India Company. He inter- 
ested himself in the project lor discovering the 
Northwest Passage, oh his advice the gov- 
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•nunent Bent out an expedition. Baffin named a 
strait^ opening into Baffin Bay, Lancaster 
Sound, in his honor. Consult Markham (ed.). 
The Voyages of Bit James Lancaster (London, 
1877), published by the Hakluyt Society. 

I«AECASTE]EL Joseph (1778-1838). The 
founder of the Lancastrian system of instruc- 
tion, one of the rival systems of monitorial 
instiuction (q.v ). Lancaster was bom in Lon- 
don and served as a seaman, but, inspired by 
philanthropy, began the work of taking with- 
out any previous training and before the age 
of 20 had more than 1000 pupils under his care. 
This was made possible by his adoption and 
improvement of the plan of instruction first 
formulated by Dr. Andrew Bell, of Madras, and 
hence also called the Madras system of instruc- 
tion. Lancaster soon gained the support of 
some of the nobility, and the Royal Lancastrian 
Society was form^, schools were established, 
and buildings erect^. From this grew the 
British and Foreign School Society, supported 
by the non-conforming churches, which continues 
to exist and supports many of the public schools 
of England, although the Lancastrian ideas have 
long since been outgrown. Lancaster’s ideas 
had a great vc^e in England and for a time in 
Holland, France, and Germany, but, quarrelmg 
with his patrons, he came to the Unit^ States, 
where he lectured with success. His ideas were 
very popular throughout the Eastern and 
Korthern States. In New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, as well as in smaller communities, 
this system was generally adopted After the 
death of Lancaster, which occurred as the re- 
sult of an accident in New York City, his family 
removed to Mexico, where this educational sys- 
tem was received with great favor, and legisla- 
tive aid was granted under the control of a 
national Lancastrian system. The plan was also 
received with favor in some South American 
countries See article on Monitorial System. 
Consult* Lancaster, Improvements %n Education 
(New York, 1833) ; the Educational Record 
(ib., 1867-68) ; Gill, System of Education (Bos- 
ton, 1899) ; Salmon, J Ijancaster (New York, 
1904) ; A. B. Binns, A Century of Education, 
1808-1908, being the Centenary of the British 
and Foreign School Society (London, 1908). 

IiANCASTEB SOTTED. A channel connect- 
ing Baffin Bay with Barrow Strait, between 
North Devon and Cockbum Island, in lat. 74® N. 
(Map: America, North, K 2). Discovered in 
1616 by Baffin, it was explored by Parry in 1819. 
It is the only part of the Northwest Passage 
that is navigable every year Sec Polar 
Research 

IiANCABTEB, or LAHCASTEIAK, SYS- 
TEEL See Lancaster, Joseph; Monitorial 
System. 

ULECE (OF., Fr. kmce, from Lat. lancea, 
from Gk. h&yxnt lonohe, light spear). The Holy. 
1. The name applied in the Greek church to 
the knife with which the priest cuts the bread 
at communion. This knife is formed like a 
lance, designed to imitate the spear by which 
Christ was pierced. 2. A lance which is claimed 
by tradition to be the one employed by the 
Roman soldier to thrust into the side of Christ 
on the cross. It was said to have been dis- 
cover by Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
and was long preserved in the portico of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre Thence the head 
was carried to Antioch. There by a vision it 
was discovered by the Crusaders in 1096, pawned 


by Baldwin II to the Venetians, from whom 
Louis IX of France obtained it in 1239 and 
carried it to Paris. It was seen there as late 
as 1796, but now it has disappeared. The shaft 
of the lance was in Constantinople until 
1492, when the Sultan sent it to Innocent VIII, 
and it is now preserved in St Peter’s at Rome 
Another lance, whose tradition can be traced as 
early as 1273, claiming to be the true holy 
lance, is at Vienna, and still another is at 
Cracow. For the Roman relic, consult De M^ly, 
in P. £. D. Riaut, Ewuvue Baeras Constants- 
nopolitancs, vol. lii (Geneva, 1878). 

LAECE, George (1802-^). An English 
painter of still life, bom at Little Easton, 
Essex. After working in a factory at Leeds he 
went to London, met Landseer by chance, and 
became a pupil of Haydon and a student at the 
Royal Academy. He exhibited in all 135 works 
at the British Institution, 48 at the British 
Artists, and 38 at the Royal Academy. He 
ranked first among contemporaneous Ei^lish 
painters of flowers, fmit, and dead game. There 
are numerous examples of his work in the 
National Gallery and in the Tate Gallery, 
London. 

IiAECE^IiET (so called from its shape). 
One of the primitive vertebrates, found on sandy 
beaches, classified as of the class Acrania See 
Amphioxtjs 

LANCELOT (Ifin^se-lfit) OF THE LAKE. 
A character in the Arthurian romances. The 
oldest extant form of the Lancelot story is con- 
tained in the German poem Lanzelet (before 
1200), by Ulrich von Zatzikhoven According 
to this account a fairy called the Lady of the 
Lake carries him awav when only a year old to 
her castle on an island in the sea At the age 
of 15 he sets out on his knightly exploits, in 
the course of which he is victorious in a tour- 
nament held by Arthur, enters the castle of the 
dead, where he is enchanted, kills a giant, wins 
the domain of Iweret, and marries his chaste 
daughter Iblis. It is very probable that the 
tale, as thus related, is Celtic in the main 
essentials. It is even j^sible that it was the 
subject of some Anglo-Norman poem that found 
its way into Germanv, and it mav have been 
brought by Hugh Morville, King Richard’s 
hostage in Germany (1194) Somewhat earlier 
than the German poem, the French trouv^re 
Chrestien de Troyes (o.v ) made use of the 
Lancelot story for a love romance. In his 
Chevalier de la charrette (or Knight of the 
Cart) (about 1170), Lancelot appears as the 
lover of Guinevere, the wife of Arthur. The 
<}ueen is carried away by Meliagraunce to his 
castle, whence no one ever returns. Lancelot 
hastens in pursuit; but, losing his horse, he is 
fain to ride in a cart driven by a dwari. He 
defeats the ravisher in single combat and brings 
back the Queen Throughout this adventure 
the passion of Lancelot and Guinevere is kept 
prominent as the ruling motive. For following 
in further detail the development of the Lancelot 
story, there is not sufficient material. No 
doubt it continued to be the theme of many 
Anglo-Norman poets. Early in the thirteenth 
century it was expanded and thoroughly woven 
into Arthurian legend, in the French prose 
romances Lancelot, consisting of four parts* 
the Lancelot proper, the Quests del Saint Oraal, 
the Grand Saint Oraal, and La mort du rot 
Artus, The manuscripts of this immense prose 
romance commonly ascribe the authorship to 
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Walter Map, Chancellor of Henry 11 (q.v ) : 
but this is probably a fiction. Map may, inde^ 
have written of Lancelot in Norman-French 
verse, which served as the source of the German 
Lanzelet and other subsequent romances If so, 
his work is merged beyond recognition in that 
of several other hands The authorship of the 
prose Lancelot, as it now stands, is unknown. 
From the French the story passed into the 
Morte d? Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory, printed 
by Gaxton in 1485. 

Of the romance thus fully developed, the 
situation and the main incidents are well known. 
Lancelot, of royal linear, is brought to Ar- 
thur’s court by the Lady of the Lake to be 
dubbed a knight He proves his valor in the 
Bang’s wars and tournaments. The most beau- 
tiful and generous as well as the bravest knight 
in all the world, he is beloved by the Queen, 
with whom he carries on an intrigue. In course 
of time Elaine, or the fair maid of Astolat, be- 
comes enamored of him and dies for her love. 
With Galahad, Perceval, and other knights, he 
seeks the adventure of the Holy Grail (qv.), 
but fails in the quest because of his sin. He is 
discovered in the chamber of the Queen, with 
whom he fiees to Joyous Gard. On the inter- 
vention of the Pope Lancelot surrenders Guin- 
evere to the Eang and departs over the sea. 
Arthur, leaving his nephew Modred in charge 
of his realm, pursues Lancelot. In his absence 
Modred is crowned King at Canterbury. Arthur 
returns, slays him in a great battle, but is him- 
self mortally wounded. In a magic barge he 
is borne by fairies to Avalon, the land of im- 
mortality, to be healed of his grievous wound. 
Lancelot, hearing of Arthur’s death, comes to 
England to seek the Queen, who has retired to 
the nunnery at Almesbury. Dismissed by her, 
he also retires to a hermitage, where he passes 
the rest of his life in penance and prayer. After 
the death of the Queen he sickens and dies. 
His body is laid in the chapel at Joyous Card, 
but his soul is borne to the gates of heaven by 
hosts of angels. The story of Lancelot and 
Guinevere has been treated by poets of the first 
order. According to the romance of the thir- 
teenth century Ihe passion of these lovers was 
awakened by a fatal kiss. That incident Dante 
immortaliz^ in the sinful love of Francesca 
and Paolo {Inferno, v). The love of Lancelot 
and Guinevere is the centre of interest in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King; and two motives from^ 
it were impressively hamdled by William Morris* 
in “The IXefence of Guenevere” and “King Ar- 
thur’s Tomb.” 

Bibliogmphy. Rhys^ Studies in the Arthurian 
Legend (Oxford, 1891 ) ; Sommer, on the sources 
of Malory’s Morte dP Arthur, in his edition of 
that work (London, 1891); W. W. Skeat, “The 
Author of Lancelot of the Laik,” in Scottish 
Historical Review, vol. viii (Glasgow, 1910). 
For abstracts of the early romance: KeweU, 
King Arthur and the Table Round (Boston, 
1807) ; Weston, The Legend of Sir Launcelot du 
Lao (London, 1901); Brftuner, Der altfranasih 
siseihe Prdsaroman von Lancelot del Lao (Mar- 
burg, 1911) ; M. M. Gray (ed.), Lancelot of the 
Laik, from the Cambridge University Library 
Manuscript (Edinburgh, 1912) ; and for the 
“Lanxelei^ of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, Romania, 
vol. X ( Paris , 1881). 

LAH'CBB. A cavaliy soldier armed with the 
lance. Lancer rqgiments were first brought into 
iAe regular army service by Napoleon. They 


Sts 

had previously been confined exclusively to the 
CosBi^ arm of the Russian service. The lance 
is from 8 to 11 feet long, of bamboo or steel 
tubing having a sharp, spearlike point luade of 
steel, and a metal-encas^ heel. A little dis- 
tance below the point of the lance is placed a 
small pennon. Lancer regiments have proved 
particularly effective when used against de- 
feated or demoralized infantry and have been 
increasingly employed in both the German and 
British establishments The problem of their 
future, in view of recent developments in rapid 
and effective rifle fire, is the problem of cavalry 
in general As an accompaniment to expert 
horsemanship, the dexterous use of the lance is 
of the greatrat value, and the cavalry of all 
armies using it practice at various feats of skill 
In single combat with a swordsman (see Fenc- 
ing) the lancer strives to keep his opponent on 
his left flank, thus securing the advantage of 
his longer weapon and freer play — ^and consider- 
ably handicapping the swordsman. The foot 
soldier, armed with rifle and bayonet, attacks 
the lancer on his lance side, mameuvring to get 
inside his guard — a form of attack which is 
specially advantageous because of the unwieldi- 
ness at close quarters of the lance as a weapon 
of defense. There are 16 regiments of lancers 
in the Bengal cavalry division of the British 
Indian native army Durmg the British-Boer 
War of 1899-1902 the British lancers were suc- 
cessfully employed against the Boers, on the 
few occasions that contact between the com- 
batants was possible, notably at Elaandslaagte 
It was observed, however, that in field opera- 
tions the lancer cavalry, owing to their lances, 
were readily seen at great distances by the 
Boers and to that extent were limited in their 
usefulness. In the Great European War of 1914 
conflicts of German and Belgian lancers were a 
conspicuous feature of its early stages Instead 
of the bamboo staff employed in most services, 
the Germans used a tubular lance of steel 3 2 
meters in length. In the Belgian army previous 
to the war there were four r^ments of lancers 
armed with a bamboo lance 2.85 meters in 
length. In the British army there were six 
regiments of lancers, while in the French army 
a number of the dragoon regiments were 
equipped with the lance. Whatever may be the 
future of cavalry in general, the opening years 
of the twentieth century and the Great Euro- 
pean War witnessed a growing employment 
of lancer regiments. See Cavalry. 

LAJTCEBa A square dance for eight or 16 
couples It was probably invented almut 1819, 
either by Joseph Hart, who published, the 
following year, Les Lanciers: A Second Set of 
Quadrilles for the Pianoforte, with Entirely New 
Figures; or bv Duval, of Dublin, who also at 
this time published a set. The lancers was first 
danced in London in 1850, but it had been intro- 
duced in Paris by Laborde in 1836. It orig- 
inally consisted of five figures — ^La Rose, 1^ 
Ladoiska, La Dorset, Les lanciers, and L’Etoile 
— and was a most intricate dance. 

IJkN^GET XTSH (so called from the sharp 
spines, one on each side of the tail), or Hand- 
saw ]^SH. One of a family (Alepisauridie) of 
ferocious pelagic fishes of the order Iniomi. ( Cf . 
Lanubn Fish.) They are found in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific, but are rarely seen except 
when cast ashore dead or dying by storms, or 
are caught by deep-sea lines. They are elon- 
gated, scaldeas, suift-moving fishes, with the 
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numt prolonged, the mouth deeply cut and 
armed with long fangs and numerous small 
teeth (see Plate of Lantern Fishes) , but the 
lower jaw is unable to drop far, so that the 
mouth cannot be widely opened. The gill open- 
ings are very wide; there is no air bladder. The 
fins are exc^ingly delicate, and the dorsal one 
may be folded down out of sight m a groove 
along the back. Every part of the skeleton is 
extremely fragile. About a dozen species are 
known, all of the genus Plagyodtutf and varying 
from 2 to 4 feet long The lancet fish proper is 
Plagyodua ferox of the North Atlantic. A West- 
ern species {Plagyodua ceaculamua), also called 
wolf fish, is known by several specimens from 
California and Alaska Another Pacific species 
{Plagyodua borealta) is the one called handsaw 
fish, in allusion to the serrations on the first 
rav of the ventral fin — a characteristic, how- 
ever, of the whole group 

LANCET WINDOW. A long and narrow 
window with acutely pointed-arched head This 
form was much used in France and Great Brit- 
ain during the early period of Gothic architec- 
ture and was retained in England and Scotland 
long after it had been supplanted in France by 
the wider tracer led forms Several lancet win- 
dows are fre(|ucntly grouped together in early 
English Gothic, so as to produce an elTect of 
elegant simplicity. The groups of two and three 
at Salisbuj^ and Ely, and the famous Five 
Sisters at York, are especially good examples 
In some cases the central lancet is higher than 
the others The development of tracery drove 
out the lancet 

LANCEWOOD. The wood of a small West 
Indian tree, Oxandra vtrgata, or Bocagea ntr- 
gata, of the family Anonacew, valued for its 
strength and elasticity It is used by coach- 
builders for shafts and carriage poles, for which 
it IS specially fitted. The tree, which is very 
straight, seldom attains a diameter of more 
than 9 inches with the bark on. White lance- 
wood, derived from Bocagea launfoUa, or 
Oxandra lavrtfoha, is little used Lancewood is 
also derived from DugueUa quxtarenata and 
other species in South America 

LANCHOW, Irin'chou', Chxn. pron. IRn'-chfi'. 
The capital of tlie Chinese Province of Kansu, 
situated on the right bank of the Hoang-ho and 
near the Great Wall, in lat 36® 8' N. and long 
103® 55' E. (Map: China, n 4) It is one of 
the most important cities of north China, 
lying at the converging of trade routes connect- 
ing China with Mongolia, Turkestan, and Tibet. 
The town is built mostly of wood and has well- 
paved streets There are an ammunition fac- 
tory and manufactures of cloth and camePB-hair 
goods, all operated by steam Lanchow carries 
on an extensive trade in silk stuffs, fur, metal, 
and wooden articles, gram, vegetables, fruit, 
and tea. Pop. (est.), 500,000 
LANCIANI, l&n-chft'nfi, Rodolfo Amedeo 
(1847- ). An Italian archieologist, bom in 

Rome He studied at the Roman College and at 
the University of Rome and also was a pupil of 
the famous Christian archerologist De Rossi. 
At the age of 20 Lanciani assist^ at the exca- 
vations at Ostia ( q.v ) and after the establish- 
ment of the Italian government in Rome en- 
gaged in its archeological service almost con- 
tinuously In 1872 he became secretary of the 
Archieologioal Committee, three years later vice 
director of the Museo Kircheriano, from 1875 
to about 1805 he was director of excavations. 


and after 1878 he was professor of Roman 
topography in the university In the United 
StateB he became well known through his books 
dealing with the excavations and monuments 
of ancient Rome and through his visit to Amer- 
ica and his lectures in 1886-87. The most 
important of his publications are: I comentarxx 
di Frontxno xntomo le acque ei gli acquedotti 
(Rome, 1880), a comprehensive study of the 
water supply and distributing systems of an- 
cient Rome ; Ancient Rome in the Lxght of 
Recent Diacoverxea (Boston, 1888), his Ameri- 
can lectures; Recerche aulle XIV regxonx urbane 
(Rome, 1800) ; U xttnerarxo di Exnaxedeln c 
V ordine dx Benedetto canonico (ib., 1891), 
Pagan and Chrxatxan Rome (Boston, 1893) ; The 
Ruxna and Excavatxona of Ancient Rome (ib, 
1897) ; The Deatruction of Ancxent Rome (New 
York, 1899) ; Forma Vrbxa Romof (Milan, 1893- 
1901), a map of Rome in 18 pails, 46 plans, 
on the scale 1* 1000, showing all the ancient 
monuments and the excavations; New Talcs of 
Old Rome (Boston, 1001) ; Oolden Daya of the 
Renaxaaance xn Rome (ib, 1006); Wandertnga 
tn the Roman Campagna (ib, 1909). 

IiANCIANO, l&n^d^nfi (Lat. Anxanum). 
An episcopal city in the Province of Chieti, 
Italy, 12 miles southeast of the city of Chieti, 
and 8 miles from the Adriatic and the nearest 
railway stations (Map: Italy, E 3) It occu- 
pies three hills, two of which are connected b}' 
an ancient bridge of great semare blocks of 
stone. The central position of this town caused 
it to be selected for judicial and civil head- 
quarters during the Roman and the Gothic 
periods. It has a gymnasium, technical schools, 
a seminary, a public library, a city hospital, an 
asylum for the aged, one for infants, and a 
municipal theatre. The country pioduces grain, 
fruit, wine, oil, and silk, and there are impor- 
tant hemp and linen factories Pop (com- 
mune). 1901, 18,528; 1911, 19,917 

LANCBET, IRN'krA', Nicxilas (1090-1743). 
A French genre painter He was bom in Paris, 
of wealthy parentage, and was first apprenticed 
to an engraver, whom he left to study painting 
under DTJlin, a professor of the Academy His 
friendship and admiration for Watteau moved 
him to study under Gilot, with whom he re- 
mained several years Lancret imitated Wat- 
teau, both in manner of painting and in choice 
of subjects. He was admitted to the Academy 
in 1719 as painter of “f^tes galantes” and after- 
ward became councilor of the Academy (1735). 
He is not the equal of Watteau, though he some- 
times approaches him ; his brush is more conven- 
tional, and he had less imagination. Yet his 
compositions at best, while airy and graceful, 
are natural and true Their dominant color 
note is a silvery gray. Lancret is most in his 
element when rendering the frolics and revels 
of the Regency. His art is best represented in 
the royal palaces of Berlin and Potsdam by no 
less than 28 examples, purchased by Frederick 
the Great Among the most famous are the 
“Magic Lantern,” “The Bird Catcher,” New 
Palace, Berlin; “Le Moulinet” and “Dance” and 
“The Fountain” at Potsdam. The Louvre pos- 
sesses his “Four Seasons” and eight others, in- 
cluding tlie delightful pastel, “The Music 
Lesson ” Among those in French provincial 
museums “The Bbm Lunch” (Chantilly) is espe- 
cially noteworthy. In the National Gallery, 
London, are “The Four Ages”; in the Wallah 
collection nine examples, and in the Hermitage, 
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St. Petersburg, six. Laocret excelled also in 
pastels. Exodlent drawings bv him are in the 
british Museum. Consult : Ballot de SoYOt, 
Sloge de Lancret (Paris, 1743; new ed., ib., 
1874) ; Dilke, French Patntera of the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1899); Foster, French Art 
from Watteau to Prud^hon (ib, 1905). 

LAND (AS. land, OHG lant, Gcr. Land; con- 
nected with Ir. land, lann, Welsh 1/an, Com, 
Bret. Ian, OChurch Slav. Igdina, land) As a 
technical term of the law of England and Amer- 
ica, the term ^'land” comprehends not only the 
surface of the earth, but a vertical area extend- 
ing indefinitely downward towards tlie centre of 
the earth and indefinitely upward towards the 
sky, together with everything which has become 
permanently affixed to the soil within the limits 
of that space. It thus includes all waters col- 
lected in wells, cisterns, or ponds, as well as 
waters percolating through the soil, all improve- 
ments of a durable or permanent character, such 
as houses, fences, monuments, etc., and the 
vertical column of air which rests upon the 
surface as its base. 

As thus employed, the term describes the sub- 
ject matter of real property rather than the 
nature of the property, land as such not being 
capable of absolute ownership, but being subject 
to certain rights of user and enjoyment, known 
as estates. But the term “land” is not coexten- 
sive in meaning with real estate, as certain 
rights over land, as leasehold interests, are in 
our legal system classified as personal property, 
and, on the other hand, thmgs which have no 
connection with land, such as heirlooms, are 
under certain circumstances regarded as real 
property. See Estate; Fixtures; Heredita- 
ment; Rbai. Profertt. 

LAND, Government. See Government 
Land; Lands, Public. 

LANDAU, IftnMou. An old town in the 
Rhine Palatinate, Germany, situated on the 
Queich, 11 miles south of Neustadt (Map* Ger- 
many, C 4). It has an historical museum and 
a thirteenth-century church. It has manufac- 
tures of iron, machinery, umbrellas, gas and 
water mains, wire, hate, clocks, furniture, 
leather, and soap. It has a large trade in prod- 
uce, fruit, and wine of the surrounding coun- 
try, and a yearly cattle market. Landau be- 
came a free Imperial city in 1290, was taken 
eight times during the Thirty Years’ War, and, 
having passed to France by the Peace of West- 
phalia, was fortified by Vauban in 1668. It was 
annex^ to Bavaria in 1816; its fortifications 
were razed in 1871. Pop, 1900, 15,823; 1910, 
17,767 

LANDAD, Ifin^dg. See Carriage. 

LAND BANKS. Banks of issue organized 
for the purpose of loaning credit on land. In 
England a National Land Bank was incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament in 1696. Landed 
estate, made over to the companv by the sub- 
scribers, took the place of capital stock and 
served as security for notes issued. The object 
of the corporation was to make a large loan to 
the government and to lend money to individ- 
uals on land as security. The interest paid by 
individuals was not to exceed 4 per cent, and 
land on which interest was in arrears for two 
years coidd be sold. The scheme was found 
wholly impracticable and, in spite of many 
tempting offers made by its promoters, failed 
to obtain the necessary amount of subscriptions 
In 1714, 17^, and 1740 attempts were made in 


New England to establish similar land banks, 
but it was believed that the security of land 
held by the corporation was sufficient to enable 
the notes to circulate, and therefore it was be- 
lieved that bank capital and current redemption 
of notes were imnecessary. Instead of a promise 
to pay on demand, the notes merely bore the 
statement that the members of the company 
would accept them at their face value in all 
mercantile transactions, and in some cases the 
promise that the note would be redeemed in 20 
vears. None of these banks were in existence 
long enough to affect trade. The issue of notes 
by the banks established in 1714 and 1732 was 
promptly suppressed by the colonial govern- 
ments, and in 1741 the land banks of 1740 were 
declared illegal by Act of Parliament. 

Bibliography. White, Money and Banking 
(Boston, 1892) , Rogers, First Nine Years of 
the Bank of England (Oxford, 1887), Davis, 
Currency and Banking in the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, vol 11 (Publications of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, May, 1901) 

LAND CBAB. Any species of crab (qv.) 
which in a mature state is not aquatic, having 
become adapted to a terrestrial mode of life. 
Such are now grouped into a family, the Gecar- 
cinida^, and divided into several genera The 
species are numerous and all inhabitants of 
warm countries. Tliey very much resemble the 
common crabs of our shores and are remarkable 
as animals breathing by gills, and yet not 
aquatic, some of them inhabiting very dry 
places, where they burrow in the sand or earth ; 
but some degree of moisture is absolutely neces- 
sary to them to prevent the desiccation of their 
gills. Many, and probably all of them, carry 
their eggb to the water, for which purpose some 
of them annually migrate from considerable dis- 
tances to the sea, but there is reason to sup- 
pose that some deposit their eggs in fresli water. 
The black crab, or mountain crab (Oecarctnus 
furicola), of the West Indies, usually resides in 
woods and on hills often 2 or 3 miles from tlie 
sea, which, however, it regularly visits in the 
months of April and May. Like most of the 
other species, this land crab is active cbieflv 
during tlie night, and except in rainy weather 
it seldom leaves its burrow by day It feeds 
chiefly on vegetable food. When in season, it is 
highly esteemed for the table, as some of the 
other land crabs also are; and its spawn or roe, 
vrhich before being deposited forms a bunch as 
large as a hen’s egg, is accounted a didicacy. 
Another species of Oecarctnus abundant in 
Jamaica is known as the white land crab It 
occurs in dry and somewhat sandy fields near 
or at some distance from the shore It reaches 
a large size, the body being 4 or 5 inches across 
and the legs very long. The color is dull gray- 
ish white. During its migration to the ocean 
this crab is a great nuisance in some localities 
from its habit of going over, under, or through 
the houses, but not around them. The negroes 
eat these crabs, but they are not relished by the 
whites. A land crab of Oylon iOcypoda) is so 
troublesome on account of the burrows which it 
makes in the dry soil of the equestrian prome- 
nade at Colombo, tliat men are kept in regular 
employment to fill them up. The grass lands 
of some parts of India swarm with small land 
crabs, which feed on the grass or on green 
stalks of rice. The hermit crab (q.v.) also 
occasionally adopts a terrestrial life, a common 
West Indian species {Cenobita dwgenes) occurs 
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at Key^ West^ far from water, living under 
atones in the shells of land snails Consult 
Lowe, A Naturalist on Desert Islands (London/ 
1911). See Coconut Cbab. 

LANOIEK, John (1719-90). An English 
mathematician. He was liorn at Peakirk, 
Northamptonshire. Frbm 1762 to 1788 he was 
land agent of EUirl Fitzwilliam He became 
known as a mathematician through his contribu- 
tions to the Ladies* Diary in 1744 and subse- 
quently through his papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions from 1754 to 1785 He is chiefly 
remembered for the *'Landen theorem” for the 
expression of the arc of a hyperbola in terms 
of two elliptic arcs. He published: Mathemati- 
cal Lucubrations (1756) ; The Residual Analysts 
(1764); Mathemattcal Memoirs (2 vols, 
1780-89) 

LANOIEB, Fbederick West (1821-62) 

An American soldier, born in Salem, Mass He 
was educated at the Norwich Military Academy 
in Vermont and took up the profession of civil 
engineering. The United States government 
employed him on transcontinental surveys to 
select a route for a Pacific railroad. Later he 
undertook a survey for the same purpose at his 
own expense and was the only man of the party 
to survive He constructed the overland wagon 
route in the face of great difficulties and con- 
stant hostility of the Indians. During the early 
part of the Civil War he served witli distinction 
on secret missions and on the staflf of General 
McClellan, until his sudden death from conges- 
tion of the brain, at which time he had the 
rank of brigadier general of volunteers He was 
engaged in the capture of Philippi, the battle 
of Rich Mountain, and many minor skirmishes. 

LANDEB, Louisa (1826- ). An Ameri- 

can sculptor, born at Salem, Mass She studied 
under Crawford in Rome, wheie she modeled her 
^‘To-Day,” a marble figure, svinbohcal of Amer- 
ica, and “Galatea.” Among her other works are 
a life-size figure of Virginia Dare, the first Eng- 
lish child born in America, “Undine”, a reclin- 
ing statue of “Evangeline” , “Ceres Mourning for 
Proserpine”, “Captive Pioneers”; and numer- 
ous portrait busts 

LANDEB, Richard Lemon (1804-34). An 
English African explorer, born at Truro, Corn- 
wall, uhere his father was an official After 
service with London families, during which he 
visitc^d the West Indies and the Continent, he 
accompaiiH^ Major Colebrooke as servant to 
Cape Colony in 1823 and traveled with him 
across the colony. A taste for exploration led 
him to secure bcivkt with Capt. Hugh Clapper- 
ton, whom he attended on his 8ei*ond and last 
expedition to the interior of w^estern Africa in 
1825 After Olapperton's death in 1827 at 
Chungary, Lander with great difficulty reached 
the coast and returned to England in 1828 The 
Journal of Richard Lander from Kano to the 
Coast was printed with Clapperton's Journal 
(1829). In the following year Lander pub- 
lished Records of Captain Clapperton*s Last Ex- 
pedition to Africa, and the Suhsetiuent Adven- 
tures of the Author (2 vols., 1830). These 
works exhibited qualifications that induced the 
British Ministry to give him command of an ex- 
p^ition to ex^ore the course and termination 
of ihe Niger. He and his younger brother, John 
Lander, left England in January, 1830, and 
after exciting adventures, before December of 
the same year had descended the Niger from 
Bouasa and had determined the confluence of the 
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Benue, or Chadda, with the Niger and the outlet 
of the latter nver by several deltaic mouths 
into the Bight of Benin. For this service Lan- 
der received the first gold medal bestowed by 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. The 
brothers' journals were purchased by Murray, 
the publii^er, and edited by Lieut Alexander 
Bridport Beecher and appeared as Journal of 
an Expedition to Explore the Course and Ter- 
mination of the Niger (3 vols., 1832) , the work 
was translated into several Europ^n languages. 
While in command of an expedition organired 
by a company of Liverpool merchants to open 
up commerce in the African interior (1832-34), 
Lander was shot in an affray with natives at 
Ingiamma on the Niger and died shortly after- 
wards, from the effects of his wound, at Fer- 
nando Po. Consult Laird and Oldfield, Narra- 
tive of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa 
in Steamers, (London, 1835). 

LANDES, IfiNd (Fr, heaths). Extensive 
tracts of land in the southwest of France, ex- 
tending along the Bay of Biscay for a distance 
of about 130 miles and covering an area of more 
than 5000 square miles (Map. France, S., D 4). 
The surface in general is flat and sandy marsh- 
land, over which the peasants travel in some 
parts mainly on stilts There are, however, nu- 
merous dunes along the coast, some of them 
reaching a height of 250 feet. Attempts to re- 
claim this vast region began at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and now a considerable part 
of it is covered with pine forests Dune pali- 
sades have lieen built to prevent encroachment of 
the sand on the vegetation. The climate has 
also been improved by the digging of canals for 
the outlet of the stagnant water The inhab- 
itants are engaged chiefly in forestry and cattle 
raising. 

LANDES. A maritime department of south- 
west France, one of the largest but most thinly 
peopled in the country, bounded on the west 
by the Bay of Biscay (Map* France, S, D 4). 
Area, 3615 square miles. Pop, 1901, 291,856; 
1911, 288,902. North of the Adour River the 
greater part of the surface is composed of the 
landes ( q.v ) , which afford a bare pasturage 
to sheep and cattle; but south of this river, 
in the hilly I^a Chalosse region, it is very fer- 
tile. Its chief industries are connected with 
cork, timber and its by-products, charcoal, tar, 
turpentine, and rosin There are also salt 
works and stone quarries The principal river 
is the Adour Capital. Mont-de-Marsan. 

LANDESMANN, lfinMcs-mi\n, Heinrich 
(1821-1902) An Austrian lyrist, novelist, and 
essayist, whose pseudonym was Hieronymus 
Lorm. He was born at Nikolsburg, Morayia, and 
studied in several schools in Vienna For the 
most part, however, his education had to be 
private, because of repeated sickness, and be- 
cause in his fifteenth year he became partly 
blind and completely deaf. Later in life he lost 
sight entirely His literary career began with 
Abdul (1843). Soon after this he went to Ber- 
lin and published Wiens poetische 8chu:ingen 
und Fedem (1847), a very clever piece of polit- 
ical and literary criticism which roused the 
anger of Metternich. He became critic for 
Kfihne's periodical Europe and wrote Qrafen- 
bcrqer Aquaiell (1848) while in Berlin His 
novels include: Em Zbgling des Jahres 18i8 
(1855, later eds, under the title Gabriel Sol- 
mar), Am Kamin (1856); Der ehrliohe Name 
(1880); Ein Schatten aus vergangenen Tagm 
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(1882); Ein Kind dea Meerea (1882); Daa 
hehen kein Traum (1888) ; Oehetmrdtin (1891). 
He also wrote dramas, such as Dte Alien und 
die Jungen^ Daa Forathaua, and Bteronymua 
Napoleon; critical essays; Oedtohie (1870), 
Neue Gedichte (1877), and Nachaommer, neue 
Oedwhte (last ed., 1901). These lyrics are 
probably the most important of Landesmann’s 
works. He is one of the foremost German poets 
of pessin^ism 0>n8ult Wittner, Oeaierreichtache 
Poriraxta und Charaktere (Vienna, 1906). 

liANBGBAF, l&nt^gr&f, Gustav (1857- 
). A German classical scholar, bom in 
Licht^fels He was educated at Erlangen and 
WOrzburg, from 1879 to 1905 he taught m 
various secondary schools and then became 
director of the Schweinfurt Gymnasium, in the 
next year of a Gymnasium in Bayreuth, and in 
1913 of the Maximiliansgymnasium of Munich. 
He edited school textbooks, especially of some 
of Cicero’s writings, contributed to Wdlfflin’s 
Archw fur laieintaohe Leancographte ; and pub- 
lished studies of Cesar’s historical writings and 
his continuators, a Lateinxsche Schulgrammaitk 
(11th ed., 1911), which has been translated into 
Italian (1898) and French (2d ed., 1907), and 
Beitrage zur htaiortachen Syniaa der laieintacken 
Sprache (1899). He contributed also to vol. iii 
of Htaiortache Grammatik der Laietntachen 
Sprache, by various scholars (Leipzig, 1903). 

LANIFGHAVE, or liANlFGRAF. See 
Graf. 

IiAinXENG FOBCE, or Landing Pabtt. An 
organized force detailed from the crew and of- 
ficers of a ship and designed for operating on 
shore when no other military forces are avail- 
able It usually consists of nearly all the ma- 
rines serving on board the ship and of one or 
more companies of bluejackete ( i.e., enlisted 
men who are not marines — men enlisted as 
landsmen are bluejackets, but not strictly sail- 
ors). The men are arm^ with rifles, machine 
guns, and 3-inch field guns when the latter are 
thought necessary. They are landed in boats, 
light infantry boats being the first ashore, the 
men in the other boats following when the first 
party is in position to prevent a surprise of the 
mam body. When landing in the face of oppo- 
sition, the force is support^ by the fire of armed 
boats, and the guns of the ship if possible. In 
any case, care is exercised to avoid being under 
fire of the enemy, except for a few secon£, while 
still in the boats 

A naval infantry company consists of 48 men 
in ranks, six petty officers (two acting as the 
right and left guides), a captain of company, 
and two lieutenants of company A machine- 
gun detachment consists of 12 men and a petty 
officer; the crew (called a aection) of the 3-inch 
naval field gun consists of 24 men and 3 petty 
officers in charge of an ensign, or warrant officer 
Two sections of artillery make a platoon, two 
platoons a battery, and two or more batteries 
a battalion. It will he noticed that two machine- 
detachments are equal to a section of ar- 
tillery or infantry; two sections of artillery are 
equal to a platoon of artillery or a company 
of infantry. These equalities in numbers sim- 
plify the organization and drill of the men at 
infantry and artillery. When the landing force 
of a ship consists of several companies, it is 
called a battalion. Two to four battalions form 
a regiment Battalions are commanded by lieu- 
tenant commanders or lieutenants, and regi- 
ments by commanders or captains. If two or 


more r^ments are landed, they form a hnpods, 
which is commanded by a captain or rear 
admiral. 

LANDIS, Kenesaw Mountain vI866- 
). An American judge. Born at Millville, 
Ohio, he attended the public schools of Ix^ans- 
port, Ind., and in 1891 graduated from the 
Union College of Law, Chicago. Except for two 
years, when he was private secretary to W Q. 
Gresham, then United States Secretary of State, 
Landis practiced law in Chicago until 1905, 
when he became United States district judge 
for the northern district of Illinois by ap- 
pointment of President Roosevelt On the bench 
Judge Landis established a national reputation 
as an independent and fearless judge when he 
tried the Standard Oil reliate cases in 1907, 
found the defendants guilty, and, adjudging 
each offense finable, sentenc^ the corporation 
to pay the amoimt of $29,240,000 as the sum 
total of the several violations. Although later 
reversed by higher courts, the decision was 
decidedly popular 

LANDIT, or LENDIT, IftN’dg' (Fr. Vendit, 
from le, the -h endit, from ML. indicium, as- 
sembly, from Lat indtcere, to appoint, from m, 
in -h dicere, to say). The Fair of A celebrated 
fair in mediieval France. In 1109 the cathedral 
of Paris received a reputed portion of the true 
cross. In order to allow this to be seen, the 
Bishop chose a large open place between Saint- 
Ouen, Saint-Denis, and Paris, where, on the sec- 
ond Wednesday in June, it should be exhibited. 
Because of the great gathering of people for the 
religious festival, merchants flocked thither and 
held a fair under the auspices of the monks of 
Saint-Denis The fair was much frequented by 
merchants from Normandy, Flanders, and the 
north of France. Because of the civil wars, 
the fair after the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was held in the town of Saint-Denis and 
soon lost its im])ortance. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it became a sheep market. Consult Lebeuf, 
Hiatotre de la ville et la diocbae de Parts, vol ii 
(Paris, 1883). 

IiAND LEAGUE. One of the leagues 
founded at different times in Ireland to improve 
the condition of the tenant. In the winter of 
1879-80 the agrarian distress caused by par- 
tial failure of the crops during the preceding 
year assumed the proportions of a famine The 
peasants were unable to pay rents, and a large 
number of evictions followed, with consequent 
resistance and conflicts with the police. At this 
time Michael Davitt conceived the plan of form- 
ing an organization of tenant farmers to further 
the tenants’ interests. Charles Stewart Parnell, 
the leader of the Irish party, approved of the 
plan, and on the 2l8t of October, 1879, the J^and 
League was organized in Dublin, with Parnell 
as president and Davitt as one of the three sec*- 
retaries The object of the league was to raise 
money for the relief of the distressed Irish peas- 
antry and to furnish them with legal counsel 
in resisting the landlords It advocated peas- 
ant proprietorship of the soil as a remedy for 
the existing evils. The league grew in Ireland 
and was very effective in preventing evictions 
and reducing rents Its agitation, however, was 
incendiary in character, and disturbances became 
more frequent. To relieve the distress, Gladstone 
in 1880 secured the passage of a bill providing 
for the temporary suspension of evictions, but 
the Lords an overwhelming majority rejected 
the measure. This action on the part of the 
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Lords increased the outrages in Ireland. Al- 
though the most radical leaders of the Land 
League, especially Michael Davitt, deprecated 
the use of force, they were unable to prevent it. 
Cattle were frequently mutilated, and murders 
of landlords occurred in different parts of the 
country. Renta were often withdrawn alto- 
gether In November, 1880, the government 
charg^ Parnell and his associate leaders with 
conspiracy, but failed to convict them In order 
to meet the lawlessness and at the same time 
to remedy agrarian distress, Forster, the Irish 
Secretary, introduced coercion bills, which were 
to be followcHl by a land act. These bills were 
passed amid unparalleled scenes of disorder on 
the part of the Irish members, and the famous 
Land Act of 1881 became a law. (See iBisn 
Land Laws.) The league was not satisfied with 
the concessions made, and in the next conven- 
tion, held at Dublin in the following September, 
it was decided, on the advice of Parnell, to con- 
tinue the agitation and resistance until the new 
law had been tested in the courts ^e govern- 
ment thereupon decided to suppress the league. 
l*arnell, Davitt, and the other leaders were ar- 
restcnl and imprisoned They replied by the 
famous No Rent Manifesto, exhorting the Irish 
people to pay no rent while their leaders were 
in prison This caused the government to de- 
clare the suppression of the league by the de- 
cree of Oct 18, 1881 The reforms which the 
Land l-icague hoped to institute were taken up 
and in part effected by the Irish National League 
under Pamell’s leadership, and the principal 
object of the Land T^iague was realized in 1902, 
when an Act of Parliament was passed to enable 
the peasants to acquire title to the lands they oc- 
cupied Consult* Cashman. The Life of Michael 
Dantt (Boston, 1881) , Flatley, Ireland and the 
Land League (ib, 1881), Michael Davitt, The 
Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, ot the Story of the 
Land League Rei'olvUon (London, 1904). 

LANDLEB, ICnt^er. A slow waltz in % or 
% time, characteristic of Austria, where it orig- 
inated and recciYCHl its name from the diaUH*tic 
Landel It is very popular in Germany The 
French 'IVrolienne ( q v. ) is an imitation of it 
LANDLOCKED SALMON. Any of various 
salmon — in Noith America more particularly the 
winnmish (qv.) — which dw^ell in large bodies 
of fresh water and never, or onlv in exceptional 
instances, go down to the sea See Salmon, 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. Those who 
stand in the relationshi]> which subsists when 
one person holds land of another and in sub- 
ordination to the latter’s title The relationship 
arises whenever one having an estate in land 
grants to another a lesser estate therein. It ex- 
ists equally, therefore, between a tenant in fee 
simple and his grantee in fee tail and between 
a tenant for years and his subtenant. In either 
case the grantor or lessor, whatever the quality 
and nature of his own estate, is the landlord of 
the grantee or lessee, and the latter is the ten- 
ant of the former. In all cases the estate or in- 
terest remaining in the landlord is technically 
known as a reversion (qv ). Excepting in the 
case of an estate for years, which is capable of 
indefinite subdivision, a person cannot acquire 
the relation of a landlord by granting to another 
an estate of the same kind or quality as that 
which he himself possesses, even though it be 
limited so as to come to an end before the prob- 
able termination of the grantor’s estate. Thus, 
a tenant in fee simple granting the lands in fee 


simple to another so long as the grantee and his 
heirs continue to reside on the premises con- 
veyed, retains no interest which can be called a 
reversion, nor does such a grant create a tenure 
between grantor and grantee. At the most the 
grantor in such a case has left only an indefinite 
interest, known as a ^'possibility of reverter” 

The relation of landlord and tenant had its 
oripn in the feudal system of land tenure, under 
which all freehold lands, including fees, were 
held of a superior lord. Under that system it 
was possible for a tenant in fee bimplc to CTant 
the lands in fee simple to be held of himself, in 
which case he became the immediate feudal su- 
perior of his grantee. This practice of subin- 
feudation, as it was called, was aboli^ed by the 
famous Statute (^ia Emptores, enacted the 
English Parliament in 1290, since which time 
the alienation of a fee divests the grantor of all 
his right and interest therein But as this stat- 
ute applied only to conveyances in fee, it left 
the way open for the various forms of tenure 
above described, by which the relation of landlord 
and tenant is still created. As has been stated, 
the tenant in fee simple who grants the land in 
fee tail or for life is the landlord of his grantee 
in precisely the same way as he is of a tenant 
for years, but in practice the phrase “landlord 
and tenant” is more commonly employed to de- 
scribe the lastnamed relation. 

As thus understood, the relation usually arises 
from an instrument of conveyance, known as a 
lease ( q v ) , and the rights and responsibilities 
flowing therefrom are partly the result of posi- 
tive law and partly of the agreements and stipu- 
lations embodied in the lease Of the inherent 
legal incidents of the relation, perhaps the most 
important are the obligation of the landlord 
to protect the tenant’s possession against all 
persons claiming a legal right to the premises, 
and the correlative obligation of the tenant to 
recognize his landlord’s title The former is 
violated by an eviction by the landlord or any 
one claiming under him or by one asserting a 
paramount title, the effect of which is to sus- 
jiend the rent due bv the lease and to give the 
fwicted tenant an action for damages against his 
landlord But the landlord is not bound to pro- 
tect the tenant against trespasses or nuisances, 
his implied covenant for quiet enjoyment, as it 
is calM, not extending to unlawful acts of third 
parties Neither is the landlord bound to fur- 
nish a habitable tenement. He leases the land, 
with such improvements as happen to be thereon, 
and the tenant takes them as thev are. It is no 
eviction of the tenant if, upon taking posses- 
sion, be finds the premises uninhabitable. See 
EncTiON. 

The tenant, on the other hand, is estopped 
from denying his landlord’s title, or, in general, 
from setting up a title, either in himself or in 
another, adverse to that of his landlord, and 
that irrespective of whether the latter’s title be 
good or bad Neither can he, at common law. 
twer acquire a good title as against his landlord 
bv any lapse of time So long as he continues 
in possession he is held to the relation of a ten- 
ant and cannot get into adverse possession of 
the premises, so as to take advantage of the 
Statute of Limitations. This rule has, however, 
been generally modified by statutes permitting 
a tenant, after a certain length of time, or even, 
in a few States, by disavowal of his landlord’s 
title, to acquire the status of an adverse 
posst^ssor. In no ease, however, can this be 
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done until the expiration of the tern of the 
tenancy. 

This duty of the tenant to refrain from deny- 
ing his landlord’s title is the modem survival 
of the feudal obligation of fealty, pled|^ by 
the vassal to his lord Its most serious oreach 
at common law consisted, not in the tenant’s 
setting up the invalidity of the landlord’s title 
in an action for the rent, nor yet in his assertion 
of an independent title, by adverse possession, 
but in the tortious or wrongful conveyance of 
the premises to a third person in fee. This 
was effected by one of the ancient modes of con- 
veyanop, as feoffment, fine, or common recovery, 
which had the curious effect of vesting in the 
grantee the actual estate which it purported to 
conv^, even though this was greater than the 
estate of the grantor This grave breach of the 
tenant’s good faith was attended by the complete 
forfeiture of his own estate to the landlord whom 
he had thus betrayed The abolition of tortious 
conveyances by statute has done aw^ with this 
violation of the tenant’s duty. 8ee Feoffment; 
FoBFEtraRE, Life Estate. 

Among the other important incidents of the 
relation of landlord and tenant are the obliga- 
tion of the tenant to refrain from committing 
waste on the premises , his right to cut wood for 
fire, for fencing and repairs, and other similar 
pri^eges, known as ‘‘estovers”; the ri^t of a 
tenant for life or at will to the emblements or 
growing crops; and the right of a tenant under 
certain oircumstances to remove fixtures which 
he has annexed to the freehold. The obligation 
of a tenant for life or years to keep the premises 
in repair is a direct consequence of his liability 
for what is known as permissive waste, which 
consists in permitting the premises to deteriorate 
with use. At common law this m carried so far 
as to compel the tenant to rebuild a house de- 
stroyed by accidental fire, but this extreme con- 
sequence of the doctrine of waste has generally 
been abrogated by statute in the United States. 
All of these rights and obligations flow naturally 
from the relation between the parties and do not 
depend upon agreement. See Emblements , Est- 
ovEB; Fixtures; Waste. 

Other obligations of the parties are the result 
of agreements which, in the language of the 
books, “touch and concern the land” These are 
very numerous, the more usual ones being the 
obligation of the tenant to pay a stipulated rent, 
to refrain from assigning the lease without the 
landlord’s permission, to make certain improve^- 
ments, and the like* and, on the landlord’s part, 
to renew the lease for a further term, to pay 
for improvements at the expiration of tiie lease, 
to permit the removal of fixtures not otherwise 
removidile, etc. Rent is never due in the a1»- 
senoe of an agreement, express or implied, but 
by statute an understanding to pay a reasonable 
for the use and occupation of leased prem- 
ises may be implied in cases where the lease is 
silent on the subject Where agreements of the 
kind above enumerated are embodied in a cove- 
nant, i.e., an instrument under seal, they became 
a part of the relation of landlord and tenant, 
and become binding, not only upon the orig- 
inal parties, as is the case with ordinary con- 
tracts, but extend to all those who may, during 
the eo^inuance of the lease, succeed to the posi- 
tion of the original parties respectively Such 
covenants are said to “run with the land” It 
is on this principle that a tenant’s obligation to 
pay a certain rent is passed on to any one to 


whom he may assign the lease, and the land- 
lord’s right to enforce the obligation passes, 
upon a sale of the land, to the grantee* of the 
reversion. 

Most of the obligations of landlord and tenant, 
whether inherent in the relation or contractual, 
are enforceable only by an action for damages. 
This is especially true of the obligations arismg 
out of the agreements of the parties. In the 
absence of an express provision to that effect, 
there is, in general, no right on the pait of the 
landlord to terminate the lease and eject the 
tenant for failure to pay rent or for any other 
breach of duty Tins result can be attained only by 
incorporating in the lease a condition forfeiting 
the estate for a failure to perform the covenants 
thereof. This, however, is frequently done 

Under most circumstances the relations of 
landlord and tenant come to an end without 
notice. This is always true of estates for life 
and for years, and generally of tenancies at will 
and at sufferance. Estates from year to year, 
or from month to month, on the other hand, are 
a peculiar form of tenancy at will, terminable 
only at the end of a current period and then 
only upon due notice. But the estate of a 
tenant may come to an end in other ways than 
hy^ effluxion of time Apart from cases of for- 
feiture for waste, for felony, for breach of con- 
dition, and the like, leasehold estates are regu- 
larly terminated by the “release” of the rever- 
sion to the tenant, or by the “surrender” of the 
tenant’s estate to his landlord. These are modes 
of conveyance operating only where there is 
“privity of estate” between the parties thereto 
and peculiarly appropriate therefore to the case 
of landlord and tenant The result in either 
case is to produce what is known as a merger, 
the lesser estate disappearing in the greater and 
thus coming to an end Forfeiture. Re- 

lEASE, SURBEVDEB; alsO I^ABE, LEASEHOLD*, 
Tenitrr Consult the authorities appended to 
the article on Real Pbopertt, and McAdam, 
R\ght8, Remed%e8, and Liahthtiea of Landlord 
and Tenant (New York, 1901) ; Taylor, The Am- 
erican Law of Landlord and Tenant (Boston, 
1904) ; Fawcett, Landlord and Tenant (3d ed., 
London, 1905); Tiffany, The Law of Landlord 
and Tenant (St. Paul, 1010). 

LAND OF BEU^LAH. A name occurring in 
Isa. Ixii. 4 and given in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress to the region of peace where the pil- 
grims rest after their journey until called to 
cross the river of Death to the Celestial City; 
it typifies tlie Christian peace of mind after the 
trials of this life. 

LAND OF NOD. A humorous designation of 
the state of sleep, from the name of the land 
mentioned in Genesis iv, where Cain dwelt after 
the murder of Abel. 

LAHDOIS, lllN'dwfi^ Hermann (1835-1005). 
A German naturalist He was born at Mdnster 
and educated there for the priesthood, which he 
entered in 1859, but afterward left to devote 
himself to scientific study and the popular pres- 
entation of natural history He was made pro- 
fessor of xoOlogy at the Academy of Mlinster 
(1873) and also head of the rofilogical museunL 
He wrote: Tierstxmmen (1875), Lehrhuch der 
Zoologie, with Altum (5th ed., 1883) ; with Mar- 
tin fiSasB, Der Mensch und die drei Reiche der 
Tfatur (part i, 14th ed., 1911; part li, 11th ed., 
1904; part iii, 8th ed., 1910) ; an equally suo- 
eessful Lehrhuch fitr den Untemcht in der Fo- 
turheeohreihung (part i, Zoologie, 8th ed., 1912; 
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part 11 , Botanik^ 7th ed., 1907 ; part iii, Jfinem- 
logxe^ 3d ed., 1908). — ^Hia brother, Lbonabd 
(1837-1902), a German physiologist, was bom 
at Mtinster and educated at Greifswald, where 
he took his degree in 1863 and became professor 
of physiology in 1872. He wrote on the blood, 
the pulse, and transfusion, on optical phenom- 
ena and electromagnetism, and published a val- 
uable and successful Lehrhuch der Phyawlogte 
dea Menarhcn (12th ed., 1909) 

LANDOLT, l&nMOlt, Edmund (1846- ). 

An^ ophthalmologist, vho was liorn in Aarau, 
Switzerland, and made Paris his permanent 
residence He was educated at Heidelberg, 
Zurich, Vienna, Berlin, and Utrecht, and at 
Paris bp(*ame an assistant in the university eye 
clinic. In the Franco-Prussian War he was at 
H^rieourt with the Zurich ambulance service 
In 1874 he returned to Paris, established an 
optical clinic and, with Javal, the T^boratoirc 
d*Ophthalmologie at the Sorbonne With Panas 
and Gayet, Landolt edited the important Ar- 
chives irOphthalmoJogiP, to which, as to the 
Zettarhnft fur AugenheiJkunde, he made valu- 
able contributions Among his many publica- 
tions are* Legons sitr le diagnoatie dea maladiea 
(lea yciir (1877); Manual of Kxamtnahon of 
the Eyea (1870) . Traits complet d*oplithalmoa- 
copie, with Weeker; The Refraction and Accom- 
modation of the Eye (1882); Vadcmecum of 
Ophthalmol ogteal TherapcuUca, with Gygax 
(189.5>, in French, English (1808), German, and 
Japanese versions. 

LAKDON, IftN'dON', Charles Paul (1760- 
1826) A French painter and author, bora at 
Nonant. He studicMl under Hegnault and won 
the Prix de Rome in 1702. He became succes- 
sivelv painter to the Due de Berri, correspond- 
ing member of the Institute, and conservator of 
the Louvre. While his paintings were much 
admired under the Empire, it is for his books 
that he will be remembered. Among them are* 
Vie et amvrca dea peintrea lea plua c^l^hrea dea 
aria (25 vols., 1803-24) ; Deaertptum de Paris 
(1800-10); Annalca du mua^e ct de V^cole 
moderne dea heaux-arta (17 vols., 1801-08). 

LAN^ON, Letitia Elizabeth (1802-38). 
An English poet — ^better known bv her initials 
L. E. Tj — ^ born in Chelsea In 1820 her first 
poem, “Rome,” appeared in the Literary Gazette 
She publislied se\eral volumes of verse, the 
most widely read of which was the Improvisa- 
ince (1824) She wrote three novels, of which 
the best is Ethel Churchill (1837). Consult 
Blanchard, Life and Remaina of Landon (I.ion- 
don, 1841), and Poetical Worka, edited by W. B. 
Scott (ib., 1873). Her Traits and Trials of 
Early Life (1836) is supposed to be autobio- 
graphical. 

LANDOB, Iftn'dOr, A Henry Savage (1866- 
1024). An English traveler, writer, and ar- 
tist. He was born in Florence, a grandson of 
Walter Savage I^indor After studying art in 
Paris he traveled in eastern Asia for several 
years and thereafter visited numerous countries 
of the other continents. In 1807 he reach^ 
both sources of the Brahmaputra River, later 
he explored central Mindanao Island, where he 
discovered the “white tribe” (Mansakas) ; in 
1900 he accompanied the allied troops on the 
march to Peking, and with them entered 
Lhasa, the Forbidden City, and in 1902 
went overland from Russia to Calcutta. Dur- 
ing 1903 he visitcnl some 400 islands in Hie 
Philippine and Sulu archipelagoes; in 1906 


he crossed Africa in its widest part, a dis- 
tance of 8600 miles, covered in 364 days; and 
in 1910-12 he cross^ South America from Rio 
de Janeiro to Lima, traversing unexplored cen- 
tral Brazil and climbing the Andes. In 1914, 
after the return of Theodore Roosevelt from 
South America, Landor declared that the River 
of Doubt, which Roosevelt claimed to have dis- 
covered, did not exist. Later in the same year, 
at the beginning of the European War, Landoi 
served as dispatch bearer for the Belgian gov- 
ernment, his route being from Antwerp to Bor- 
deaux, temporarily the French capital His 
writings, largely illustrated by his own sketches, 
include* Alone vnth the Hairy Ainu (1893); 
Corea (1895); In the Forbidden Land (1898); 
China and •the Allies (1901); Across Coveted 
Lands (1002); The Gems of the East (1904); 
Tibet and Nepal (1005) , Across Wildest Africa 
(1008): The Americana in Panama (1910); 
An Explorers Adventures in Tibet (1910), 
Across Unknown South America (1913). 

IiAHDOB, Walter Savage (1775-1864). 
An English poet and prose writer, son of Walter 
Landor and of Elizabeth Savage, born at Ipsl^ 
Court, Warwickshire, Jan 30, 1775 As a sturdy 
lioy of 12, he was sent to Rugby, where he dis- 
tinguisbcMi himself in Latin verse. Owing to an 
ungoveraaiilc temper, he was difficult to manage 
and was accordingly removed from Rugby at the 
advice of the head master. In 1703 he entered 
Trinity College, Oxford Unconventional in his 
bearing, too pronounced in his Republican opin- 
ions, he got into difficulties there For firing a 
gun at the window of a Tory undergraduate he 
was rusticated in 1704 and never returned. He 
quarreled with his father over the incident and 
was left to look after himself on an allowance 
of £150 a year He now spent three years in 
Wales, where he wrote Gebir (1798), which 
shows the infiuence that Milton and Pindar were 
then exercising upon him The poem was greatly 
admired by Coleridge, Southey, and the young 
Shelley, but it found no favor with the general 
public. Writing with almost equal facility in 
Latin, he made a l^atin version of the poem 
(1803). On the death of bis father, in 1805, he 
succeeded to the family estates and began squan- 
dering them at Bath For a few months in 
1808 he served under Blake in Spain, larmly 
to gratify a dislike to the French which he nad 
conceived on a visit to Paris in 1802 In 1809 
he purchased the estate of Llanthony Abbey, in 
South Wales, where by his extravagance and 
quarrels he wasted a large part of his patri- 
mony In 1811 he married Julia Thuillier, the 
daughter of an unsuccessful banker. The mar- 
riage was particularly unfortunate. At this time 
appeared his The Tragedy of Count Julian 
(1811), which, though ill adapted to the stage, 
is impressive as a dramatic poem. Leaving his 
Welsh estate in charge of his mother, he s^led 
first at Tours and then in Italy, where he lived 
mostly until 1836, occupying the Palazzo Medici 
in Florence and the Villa Gheradesca in Fiesole. 
To this period and the years following belong 
the delightful Imaginary Conversations (1824r- 
29) ; the Citation and Examination of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare . . Touching Deer-Stealing 

(1834) ; Pericles and Aspasia (1836) ; and The 
Pentameron (1837). In 1838 he settled in Bath, 
where he lived, with some interruptions, till 
1858. In the meantime he had published hla 
choicest poems, the Hellenics (1846), some of 
which were translations of Latin poems writtaa 
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when a young man under the title Idylha He- 
rotoa (1814, 1820). Best of them is “The Ham- 
adryad” In 1858 Landor returned to Italy, 
eventually taking apartments at Florence. Here 
he was aided by Browning and visited by Swin- 
burne. He died Sept. 17, 1864. Landor’s was a 
powerful personality connecting the earlier and 
later poets of the nineteenth century. His 
poetry has never been widely read, but has al- 
most invariably charmed the poets themselves 
His prose, though uneven m quality, rises at 
times to magnificence. He was kind-hearted 
and chivalrous and made many friends as well 
as enemies. (Consult his WorkSy with life by 
Forster (8 vols, London, 1876); Letters and 
Other Unpublished Wnitngsy ediW by Whodcr 
(lb., 1897 j, containing a bibliography; Letters, 
Private and Public, edited by Wiceler (ib., 
1809) , Sidney Colvin, Landor, in “English Men 
of Letters Scries” (ib, 1881) ; Edward Dowden, 
in his Studies in Literature (5tb ed , ib, 1889) ; 
Lilian Whiting, The Flotenee of Landor (Bos- 
ton, 190.)) , W. A. Bradley, Early Poems of 
Walter Savage Landor A Study of hxs Devel- 
opment and Debt to Milton (London, 1914). 

liANBOTTZY, IdN'doo'z^, Lours Joseph 
Th^ophile ( 1846—1917 ) . A French physician, 
bom at Rheims. He t^k part in the Franco- 
German War, graduated from the medical school 
in Pans in 1870, became an associate of its fac- 
ulty in 1880, and profesHor of therapeutics and 
materia mcdica in 1893 He was elected to the 
French Academy of Medicine in 1913. He pub- 
lished. Sur la tubeiuUose infantile (1875-88); 
8ur les paralystes dans lea maladies aiguea 
(1880) , Recherches sur les causes de Vataane lo- 
comotixee progressive (1882), the collaboration 
with Ballet which gained an Academy prize Sur 
la myopathw atrophique progressive (1886), 
with D^jerine, and crowned by the Institute; 
Les s&roth&rapies, lemons de thirapeutique et 
matihre mAdicale (1898); Olossaire medical 
(1902); T fygih ic sociale (1908). 

XAHDOWBKA, Un-dOf'ski, Wanda (1877- 
) . A Polish pianist, born at Warsaw She 
received her musical education at the Warsaw 
Conservatory and from H. Urban in Berlin. 
Upon her appointment to the staff of piano 
teachers at the Schola Cantorum she settled in 
Paris in 1900. Her appearance in 1906 in an 
historical recital, when she performed on a 
cembalo old compositions written for that in- 
strument, was so successful that she practically, 
abandoned the piano and undertook extended 
tours of Europe as a cembalist. She wrote 
Bach et ses interprbtes (1906) and La musique 
anctenne (1908) . 

IiANl) PLASTEB. Gypsum (q.v.), when 
used as a fertilizer, is sometimes so called. 

LAND BATT i. See Crake, Rail; and Plate 
of Railb, etc 

LAHa>BETH, David (1802-80). An Amer- 
ican seedsman. He was born in Philadelphia 
and was the son of David Landreth, an Eng- 
lishman, who in 1784 established in Philadelphia 
a nursery and seed house. David the younger 
became a partner in the firm and until 1828 
was mam^r of the branch store in Charleston, 
8. C., which was confiscated by the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. He Hien succeeded his 
father as head of the firm in Philadelphia. From 
that time forward his leisure was devoted to 
writing and matters of public interest He was 
one of the founders of the Philadelphia Hor- 
ticultural Society, for which organi»tion he 


acted as corresponding secretary from 1828 to 
1835 and was an active member of numerous 
other societies, notably the Philadelphia Society 
for Promotion of Agriculture and the United 
States Agricultural Society, in which he held the 
posts of president and vice president respec- 
tively. His most notable work, which appeared 
at Philadelphia in 1847, was the American edi- 
tion of A Dictionary of Modem Gardening, an 
English work by Johnson. 

LAN^BY, Auguste Charles Philippe 
Robert ( 1846- ) . A Canadian legislator 

and author, born in (^ebec He graduate from 
Laval University, studied agriculture at St. 
Anne College, and devoted himself to farming. 
He was elected a Conservative member of the 
Dominion Parliament in 1878 and was again 
elected in 1882; in 1892 he was called to the 
Senate, of which body he was appointed Speaker 
in 1911. He served in the volunteer militia, in 
1885 was made a lieutenant colonel, and colonel 
in 1907. He was elected president of the Quebec 
Exhibition Company in 1894 and president of 
the Ckmncil of Agriculture in 1896. His pub- 
lications include papers on literary, political, 
and scientific subje^s, and Traiti populaire 
d" agriculture th^orique et pratique (1878); 
L'ltalie, heautSs et ses souvenirs (1880), 
L'Eglise et VHat (1883), Les six raisons du 
Dr. Verge contre le cercle catholique de Quebec 
(1884) 

LAJn>S, Public That part of the national 
domain, in the ownership of the government, 
sub)ect to sale or other disposal under general 
laws. These lands lie within both the States 
and the Territories. They have been acquired 
for the United States chiefly by cession from the 
individual States and by treaties with foreign 
nations At the time of the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation, in 1781, the entire 
national domain was either erected into States 
or claimed by the individual States as unorgan- 
iz^ territory. Under the Articles of Conf^er- 
ation the States were induced to ci»de their 
claims to Western territory to the United States 
New York in 1781, Virginia in 1784, Connecticut 
in 1785, and Massachusetts in 1786, with some 
reservations, ceded to the general government 
their claim to the territory north of the Ohio 
River; the States south of Virginia soon followed 
their example. South Carolina in 1787, North 
Carolina in 1790, and Geor^a in 1802 ceded 
their claims to lands lying to the west of their 
limits, so that within a short time after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution the United 
States had come into possession of an immense 
Western domain. Administration of this domain 
became one of the important functions of the 
general government. Perhaps the most notable 
piece of l^slation enacted by the Congress of 
the Ckmfederation related to the government and 
disposal of the public lands lying north of Hie 
Ohio River. (See Northwest Territory.) 
The Federal Constitution, adopted in 1789, con- 
ferred upon Congress the power to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting {he ter- 
ritory and other property belonging to the 
Unit^ States, thus making the national legis- 
lature the sole authority for the control of the 
public lands. After the North Carolina and 
Georipa cessions, the first mcrease of the public 
domain came as a result of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase of 1803, which, if it included Oregon, as 
the Land Office has always claimed, amounted 
to 1,003,216 square miles In 1812 Congress 
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claimed and asserted jurisdiction over about 
9740 square miles of territoir in Spanish West 
Florida. By the cession of Florida in 1819 
about 54,000 square miles were added to the 
public domain. The public lands within the 
boundaries of Texas were retained by the State 
As a result of the Treaty of Guadeloupe Hidalgo 
<1848) the territory now embraced in the State 
of California and the territory then known as New 
Mexico were acquired The Gadsden Purchase 
of 1853 brought an area of some 47,000 square 
miles, and finally Alaska, with 577,300 square 
miles, was acquired by treaty with Russia in 
1867. In organizing the territory thus acquired 
into States or Territories, the general govern- 
ment has often reserved large an^as for special 
purposes or for such disposal as it may see fit. 
Tt is these areas that are popularly and officially 
known as the public lands of the United Sfcitea 
The legal title to land occupied by Indian triix^H 
IS regarded as being vested in the United States. 
According to the doctrine early laid down by the 
courts, the Indians have only a right of occii- 
pamv, subject to the power of the United States 
to extinguish the same either by conquest or pur- 
chase The principle is that they are not abso- 
lute owners, but mere occupants, to be protected 
while in the possession of their lands and inca- 
pable of transfiTring the absolute title to any 
person or soiereign except that of the county in 
which thev are domiciled. An important source 
of expense in the public-land policy of the United 
States has been the cost of extinguishing the 
Indian titles. Up to 1883 this item of expense 
had rea( hod the amount of $0 000,000. As the 
titles of the Indians have been extinguished they 
have been settled upon r<*sei vations of govern- 
ment land embracing altogether nearly 40,000,- 
000 acres. 

The public lands of the United States have 
been disposed of in various ways The piinci- 
pal method has lieen sale at a nominal pi ice or 
gift to individual settleis and grants to States 
or corporations. Piior to 1801 it was the policy 
of the government to wll its public lands in 
large quantities by special contract, the result 
being an average sale of almut 100,000 acres 
annually Then followed a policy of selling on 
credit and in small lots, with the result that 
some 18,000,000 acres were disposed of In 1820 
the policy of selling for cash, but in lots to 
suit purchasers, was tried. Within 20 years 
some 76,000,000 acres had been sold as a result 
of this method After the panic of 1837 the 
preemption system, to be dc»8cribed hereafter, 
was adopted, by which the most desirable lands 
were reserved for actual settlers at a low price. 
The homestead policy adopted in 1862 had the 
effect of reducing the sales to an average of 
1,000,000 acres annually Up to 18Cu the total 
receipts from the sale of the public lands had 
reached the amount of $233,000,000, although, 
according to a reliable authority, the actual 
cash outlay of the government in the purchase 
of foreign territory, the cost of extinguishing 
Indian titles, the expense of surveying, etc., ex- 
ceeded this amount by $126,000,000 One of 
the most common methods of disposing of the 
public lands was by grant to individuals on ac- 
count of special services to the Republic, or to 
corporations for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads, or to the States for 
the encouragement of education or the building 
of roads and canals Of the first class of grants 
may be mentioned the gifts of land to the Rev- 


olutionary soldiers and to eminent individuals 
like Lafayette, who had rendered distinguished 
service to the nation. Of the 10,000,000 acres 
^ven away down to 1840, the greater part was 
m reward for military services cither in the 
Revolution or the War of 1812. To reward the 
soldiers of the Mexican War, about 60,000,000 
acres were appropriated by Congress A few 
^ants were made direct to ^lucational and char- 
itable institutions, but they were exceptions 
rather than part of a general policy. From 1842 
to 1854 various Acts were passed granting quar- 
ter sections of land to actual settlers who would 
take up their residences on certain frontiers 
About 3,000,000 acres were disposed of in this 
manner. Under the homestead policy adopted 
in 1862 and the similar timber-culture policy in- 
troduced in 1878, almut 150,000,000 acres were 
taken up by private persons. The policy of mak- 
ing grants of public lands to the States was 
begun at an early time and has contributed 
largely to the depletion of the public domain 
As early as 1802 a grant was made for public 
improvements in Ohio. Between 1824 and 1866 
more than 4,000,000 acres were granted to five 
States for canal purposes By an Act of 1850 
all swamp and overflowed lands within the lim- 
its of any State were granted for the purpose 
of aiding in the construction of levees and 
drains. The policy of aiding in the construction 
of railroads bv means of public-land grants 
began about 1850. In September of that year 
Congress made a grant to the State of Illinois 
to be applied to the construction of the Illinois 
(’’cntral Railroad. The grant consisted of alter- 
nate sections fur six sections in width on either 
side of the road. At the same time grants were 
made to the States of Alabama and Mississippi 
to aid in the construction of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad to the Gulf. Between 1852 and 1872 
similar grants, alxiut 80 in numlier, were made 
to tlie States of Missouri, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Louisiana, and Florida for the pur- 
pose of subsidizing their principal railway lines. 

As early ns 1845 efforts had been made to 
secure the aid of the government in the con- 
struction of a transcontinental line to the Pacific 
With the admission of California to the Union 
and the rapid development of the Far We^t the 
construction of a road to the Pacific became a 
political necessity. Between 1850 and 1862 the 
proposition to grant government aid in the con- 
struction of the line was a subject of frequent 
debate in Congress and was favored by both po- 
litical parties in their national conventions But 
between Iowa and California there were no 
States to which the grant could pass. Accord- 
ingly Congress voted a subsidy of public land 
to such corporations as would undertake the 
task of building the Pacific railroads During 
the ensuing decade 20-odd grants, comprising an 
aggregate area of 155,000,000 acres, were made, 
some of which, however, reverted to the govern- 
ment on account of the failure of the railroads 
to fulfill the conditions under which the grants 
were made. A few grants for canals and wagon 
roads between 1863 and 1873 withdrew an addi- 
tional 3,000,000 acres from the public domain, 
thus swelling the amount promis^ by the gov- 
ernment to the grand total of 262,000,000 acres 
A considerable portion of this, however, reverted 
to the government and was never patented In 
addition to grants for internal improvements 
the States have received large gifts of ^blic 
land for the encouragement of education, ^oee 
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sdmitM prior to 1850 received one-thirty-sixth 
of their area for school purposes. Those ad- 
mitted since 1850 have received one-eighteenth 
for the same purpose — a total of nearly 70,000,- 
000 acres. Each of the new States has alira re- 
ceived a tract of from one to four townships for 
a university — a total of more than 1,000,000 
acres. By the Act of 1862 Congress granted to 
each State a tract of land, whose area was pro- 
portioned according to its representation in Con- 
gress, for an agricultural college. As a result 
of this policy about 10,000,000 acres were lost 
to the public domain. The six States admitted 
to the Union in the period 1880-06 received the 
magnificent gift of 23,000,000 acres for schools, 
public buildings, and other purposes As a cli- 
max to the munificence of Congress was an Act 
of 1002, setting aside all moneys received from 
the sale of public lands in 17 States and Terri- 
tories as a special fund for the establishment 
of an irrigation system. This is expected to 
yield ultimately several hundred million dollars. 

The difierent metliods by which titles to pub- 
lic land may be acquired by private individuals 
are: (1) preemption, (2) homestead, (3) pub- 
lic auction or private sale; (4) boimty law or 
military land warrants; (5) under the Timber 
Culture Act According to the Preemption Law, 
which was in force imtil recently, the appli- 
cant was required to settle upon the land, im- 
prove it, and reside there continuously for a 
period of six months. At the expiration of this 
period, upon furnishing proof of such residence 
and improvement and upon paying $1 25 per 
acre, the prebmptor was entitled to a patent con- 
veying him full title to the land. All public 
land belonging to the United States to which 
Indian title had been extinguished was subject 
to preemption under the conditions, restrictions, 
and exceptions provided by law. The principal 
exceptions were lands expressly reserved by law 
or proclamation of the President, lands included 
within the limits of an incorporated town or 
already selected as the site of a city or town, 
lands actually settled and occupied for purposes 
of trade or other business, and lands containing 
saline or mineral deposits. Eveiy person who 
was the head of a family, every widow, and every 
unmarried person over the age of 21 years, 
being a citizen of the United States or having 
filed a declaration of intention to become such, 
was entitled to take advantage of the preemp- 
tion laws, except that no person who was already 
the owner of 320 acres of land in any State or 
Territory, or who had abandoned his residence 
on his own land to reside on the public lands in 
the same State or Territory, was entitled to the 
right in question. The preemption system is 
said to have originated from the necessities of 
settlers and through a series of more than 57 
years of experience in attempts to sell or other- 
wise dispose of the public lands. The early idea 
of sales for revenue was abandoned, and a plan 
of disposition for homes was substituted. The 
preemption system was the result of long ex- 
perience, executive orders, departmental rulings, 
and judicial construction. 

Under the Homestead Law, enacted in 1862 
and since variously amended, the applicant '^en- 
ters” upon the land (not exceeding 160 acres), 
improves it, and resides there continuouslv for 
a juried of five years. After the expiration of 
this period, and upon making proof of such res- 
idence and improvement, he is entitled to a pat- 
ent wriHiout the payment of money, except a 


nominal fee. Any person qualified to take ad- 
vantage of the Preemption Law is elimble to 
enter land under the homestead acts, while the 
lands subject to homestead are the same as those 
subject to preemption. Under the homestead 
policy more than 85,000,000 acres of land have 
pass^ from the public domain to the possession 
of private individuals (See Homestead Laws.) 
The homestead policy is now the approved 
method of disposing of the public lands It 
does not offer the same opportunity for fraud 
that some of the other methods have shown and 
has produced the most satisfactory results ever 
obtained from a national system of land distri- 
bution. According to the third method of ac- 
quiring title to public land, the President, by 
order or proclamation, announces that certain 
lands will be open to public auction at a certain 
time and continue open for a specified period, 
during which time they will be sold to the high- 
est bidder for cash, the minimum price being 
fixed at $1 25 per acre. Such portions as re- 
main unsold at the expiration of the period of 
sale are held for private entry and sale Ac- 
eordmg to the fourth method, certain soldiers 
or members of their families are given military 
land warrants entitling them to a specified part 
of the public lands, and upon presentation to 
the proper officer of such warrants the holder is 
entitled to enter upon so much of the public do- 
main without payment of money, unless the 
land is held above the usual price Finally, by 
the Timlier Culture Act of 1878 it was provided 
that a person, upon proof that he had planted 
a certain number of acres of timber, was entitled 
to receive a patent for land not exceeding 160 
acres occupied. This Act, together with the 
Preemption Law, has been repealed on account 
of numerous frauds growing out of their admin- 
istration. At present the public lands of the 
United States are classified by the Land Office 
as mineral lands, which are chiefly valuable for 
their mineral wealth, rfnd are usuallv reserved 
from pn'omption or homestead and sold at from 
$2 50 to $5 per acre, timher and stone lands, 
unfit for cultivation, but valuable otherwise, 
and usually sold at $2.50 per acre, sahne lands, 
salt springs, at first offered at public sale to 
the highest bidder at not less than $1.25 per 
acre; toton-site lands, sold at $125 per acre; 
desert lands, sold at the same price and in lots 
not exceeding 320 acres ; coal lands, sold usually 
at from $10 to $20 per acre, according to their 
distance from a completed railroad; and agri- 
cultural lands, sold everywhere at $1.25 per 
acre From 1854 to 1862 there was a class of 
graduated lands, consisting of parcels which had 
long remained unsold and were offered to ad- 
joining settlers at very low prices. 

The management of the public lands is in- 
trusted to a bureau of the Interior Department 
known as the (General Land Office, at the head 
of which is a commissioner appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
iSenate. This office was created in 1812 and to<fic 
over the various duties relating to the man- 
agement of the public lands, which had previ- 
ously been managed by officers in the depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, and War. The Land 
Office constitute a bureau in the Treasury De- 
partment until 1840, when it was transferred 
to the new Department of the Interior The 
commissioner is charged with a series of duties 
relative to the surve^ng and sale of the public 
lands, such as relate to private claims for lands 
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and the issuing and recording of patents for all 
grants of land of whatever character made 
under the authority of the United States. Lo- 
cal land offices are established in the various 
States and Territories where tiic amount of 
unsold public land exceeds 100,000 acres. For 
each land office a register and a receiver are ap- 
pointed, whose duties are to transact the busi- 
ness relating to the public lands in their districts. 
The registers receive applications for land, file 
receipts, and on final payment give to the pur- 
chaser a certificate which entitles him to a 
patent or deed from the United States For- 
merly the patents were signed by the President 
of the United States, but that practice was 
abandoned, and at present they are signed by 
a secretaiy and countersigned by the lecorder. 
It is the duty of the receiver to receive money 
or land scrip from the pui chaser and to issue 
leceipts therefor. Registers and receivers are 
appoiiitc'd by the President and hold office for 
four years. All proceedings for the acquirement 
of public lands are to be made licfoie these offi- 
cers, and they are empowered to pass upon all 
claims relating to land within their districts, 
their decisions, however, lieiiig subject to review 
by the Commissioner of the fleneral Land Oflice 
Besides these officers theie are some 17 sui- 
veyois-geiieial — one for each of the surveying 
districts into which the public domain is divided 
Under tlieii direction the public lands are sur- 
ve>cd and described and thus made icady for 
sale. Another important official of the General 
Land Office is the rworder, likewise appointed 
by the President, and chaiged with countersign- 
ing and rccoiding patents The Commissioner 


PUBLIC LANDS 

Siatement prepared by General Land Office, June SO, 191S 
ABBA unappbophiated axd xtnbbssrved 


SrATE OR TERRI- 
TORY 

Surve.v etl 
acres 

Unsurveyed 

acres 

Total 

Alabama 

77,600 


77.600 

Alaska 


367.963.823 

367,903,823 

Arisona 

11,760,267 

27,774,928 

39,525,195 

Aikanaaif 

d07,480 

70.000 

467,489 

Cahfoniia 

15,633,304 

5,220,333 

20.853,637 

Colorado 

17,787,548 

1.5<i5,(i83 

19,353,231 

Flonda 

202,886 

155,531 

358 417 

Idaho 

7,748 512 

10,167,110 

17,915,622 


92,568 


92,568 

I^uiHiana 

78.014 


78.014 

Micluffau 

89 057 


89.057 

MumoHota 

1,286,394 


1.286,394 

Miasisaippi 

41.660 


41,660 

Missouri 

713 


713 

Montana 

10.977.501 

10,505,352 

21,542,853 

Nebraska 

405,469 


405,469 

Nevada 

29,359,141 

25.779.4.'i2 

55.138,593 

New Mexico 

20.927,792 

10,370,829 

31.298,621 

Nmh Dakota 

1.156,120 


1,156,120 

Oklahoma 

41.636 


41.636 

Oregon 

13,613,442 

2.932.080 

16.545,522 

^uth Dakota 

3,751,651 

53.781 

3.805,432 

Utah 

12,290.342 

21.547.254 

33,837.596 

Washington 

1,079,957 

670,251 

1,750,208 

Wisconsin 

9.880 

1 

9,880 

Wyoming 

.30,405.454 

1.850.225 

32,255,679 

Grand total 

179.204.397 

486,686.632 

665.891*029 


of the General Land Office makes an annual re- 
port to Congress of the work of his office, in- 
cluding statistics of land survey s and sal^ 
These volumes contain a vast amount of descrip- 
tive and statistical information concerning the 
public lands of the United States and are often 
accompanied by valuable maps showing the gov- 
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emment reserves and the imappropriated do- 
mam. The rectangular system of surveying the 
public Ignds was early adopted by the govern- 
ment and was first practiced in southeastern 
Ohio under the direction of Thomas Hutchins, 
geographer of the United States. This sys- 
tem provides for the division of the lands into 
ranges, townships, sections, and quarter sections. 
The ranges are bounded by meridian lines 6 
miles apart and numbered east and west from a 
principal meridian. These arc divided into town- 
ships 6 miles square, numbered north and south 
from a given parallel The townships are sub- 
divided into 36 sections, eadi 1 mile square, and 
these are again subdivided into quarter sections 
See Atjlska; Governmevt Land. 

Canada. The crown or public lands signify 
that portion of the Canadian domain held by the 
Dominion and provincial governments for sale 
or other disposal according to law. The words 
“ownership of the government’’ cannot properly 
he applied to such lands in the sense in which 
they aie applied to the public lands of the United 
States. On the contrary, whenever Canadian 
public land or its incidents are described as the 
property of or belonging to the Dominion or a 
province, it is meant only that the right to its 
lienefieial uses or to its proceeds, has been ap- 
pro]>riatcd to the Dominion or the province, as 
the case may be, and is under the control of its 
legislature, the legal title to tlie land itself being 
vested in the crown. In the histoiy of the Brit- 
ish provinces w'hich w’ere formed into the Domin- 
ion in 1867 the disposal of public lands played 
an imp*)r^ant part, causing nc*edcd reforms. 
Lavish grants were often made by government 
officials to political favorites, or tlie Linds when 
sold or leased wcr§ subjected to vexatious con- 
ditions or dues. They were, however, gradually 
bi ought within the course of British law and 
custom as established at tlie accession of George 
III, and passed under control of the legislatures 
in return for the assumption by the latter of a 
civil list to meet the expenses of government 
The public lands administered by the Dominion 
arc situated in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and the railway belt extending 20 miles on each 
side of the Canadian Pacific Railway in Biitish 
Columbia Those administered by the provin- 
cial governments are in Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick The total area of 
Dominion lands in Manitoba. Allicrta, and Sas- 
katchewan in 1914 was appioximately 446,008,- 
798 acres, and up te Jan. 1, 1914, 189,073,928 
acres of Dominion lands had been surveyed and 
163,373,928 acres had been alienated, leaving 
about 2.5,700,000 acres still to be disposed of 
Of the unsurveyed area in the three provinces 
about 86,000,000 acres were fit for agriculture, 
and about half of this amount w .is equal in fer- 
tility to the settled areas. The lands are in 
towmships of 36 sections, each section consisting 
of four (piarter sections of 100 acres each. Pat- 
ents for flee homesteads for settlers are issued 
on proof that the settler is a British subject, 
has resided on his homestead for at least six 
months in each of three years, has built a habit- 
able house thereon, and "broken 30 acres of his 
holding. Grazing leases of Dominion lands of a 
maximum area of 100,000 acres are obtainable 
to a certain extent. 

There are no public lands in Prince Edward 
Island, none free in Nova Scotia, but in New 
Brunswick the virgin lands are granted practi- 
cally free There are over 7,000,000 acrefi, of 
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whidi lumber companies have leased large areas. 
The conditions for free lands to settlers are 
easier than those of Dominion lands in the 
Northwest. In Ontario nearly all the free lands, 
except in the new district of Patricia, have been 
taken up; but large areas in northern or New 
Ontario were in 1914 held at 50 cents per acre. 
In Quebec on June 13, 1013, there were 7,120,062 
acres held for sale or free grants. In 1913 
the sales of land by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and by railway companies having government 
land grants amounted to $0,867,155 for 707,140 
acres. There were, in 1013, 31,499 ordinary 
homestead entries for Dominion lands, 6483 pre* 
emptions, and 789 purchased homesteads under 
the Dominion Lands Act. Information as to 
Dominion lands is obtainable from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa, and as to pro- 
vincial lands from the different provincial 
governments. 

LANDS^EBG, Max (1845- ). An 

American rabbi He was bom at Berlin, Ger- 
many; was educated at the universities of Got- 
tingen, Breslau, and Halle (Ph.D., 1866), and 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary, Breslau; 
and was ordained a rabbi in 1870. From 1871 
to his retirement in 1915 he was mimster of 
Berith Kodesh Congregation at Rochester, N. Y. 
He served as governor of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege at Cincinnati, Ohm, and in 1911 as presi- 
dent of the New York State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction He published a Rttuai for 
Jewish Worship (1884; 3d ed., 1910). 

LANDSBEBG-AN-DEB-WABTHE, Idnts^- 
bCrx-an-dfr-vUr'tc. A town in the Piovince of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, on the Warthe, 40 miles 
northeast of Frankfori-on-the-Oder (Map: Prus- 
sia, F 2). It contains a theatre, a museum, and 
a Gymnasium The chief manufactures are ma- 
chinery, boilers, cordage, sacking, lumber, fur- 
niture, bricks, starch, wire rope, shoes, sugar, 
cabinetwork, and leather. There is good trade 
in gram, cattle, lumber, and sparkling wine. 
Landsberg was founded m 1257. Pop., 1900, 
33,597; 1910, 30,339. 

LAND^APE. In painting, a picture repre- 
senting natural scenery, with or without acces- 
sories of men and animals, which must be sub- 
sidiary. The modem feeling for landscape was 
unknown to Greek art, the human figure absorb- 
ing all attention It was not awiScened until 
Alexandrine times, and in the Roman epoch both 
landscapes and marines were common. The 
principal surviving examples are the Odyssey 
landscapes (Vatican), found upon the Esquilme 
Hill, and some of the mural decorations at Pom- 

S eii and Herculaneum. In Byzantine art and 
uring the Middle Ages there was little sense of 
landscape, gold bacl^ounds being used for the 
religious pictures. But with the dawn of the 
love of nature which came with St. Francis of 
Assisi and culminated in the art of Giotto, the 
landscape again entered art, although in a 
purely decorative fashion, as a background for 
frescoes or panels. 

The first effective use of landscapes as back- 
mimds was made in the Netherlands by the 
brothers Van Eyck (c.l400). who through the 
medium of their oil technique r^idered admi- 
rably the effects of light and atmosphere This 
practice was continued by their followers, espe- 
cially by those artists bom in Holland, like 
Gerard David, who brought the landscape to 
the neatest perfection attained during the fif- 
teenui century. In Germany the school of Co- 


logne used idyllic landscapes as backgrounds 
The work of the succeeding painters re*^embled 
the Flemish, which they followed, but was 
cmder. It culminated in the admirable realistic 
drawing of Dttrer and in the more fantastic 
productions of his pupil and follower Albrecht 
Altdorfer. 

In Italy Fra Angelico was the first to paint 
what can be proved to be a landscape from 
nature. Early in the fifteenth century ^e Flor- 
entines discovered linear perspective, of which 
Filippo Lippi made use in idyllic backgroimds. 
Baldovinetti and Pollaiuolo attempted to apply 
absolute naturalism to the landscape The usual 
theme of the Florentine school was some vale 
of the Amo. The effects of atmosphere were not 
discovered until the time of Verrocchio, after the 
middle of the century; they were further de- 
veloped by Leonardo The central Italians ex- 
cell^ the Florentines in landscape backgrounds, 
depicting the spacious hills and dales of central 
Italy. Piero della Francesca, founder of the 
school, excelled all of his day in painting light 
and atmosphere, and his principles were further 
developed by Perugino in the sixteenth century, 
and by Raphael, in whose paintings the Um- 
brian landscape culminated. By his treatment 
of light and shadow, Correggio lent the landscape 
a subtle charm. The most important contribu- 
tion, however, was made by the Venetians in de- 
picting the effects of sunlight and atmosphere, 
lliis was done especially by the Bellini and by 
Giorgione, in whose work the landscape assumes 
equal impfirtance with the figures Titian 
treated landscape still more independently, giv- 
ing it an ideal and heroic character and boom- 
ing the father of the so-called classic landscape. 
The Carracci and other Eclectics developed this 
phase even further, painting landscapes inde- 
pendent of fibres. The classic landscape found 
its culmination in the seventeenth century at 
Rome, in the works of Nicolas and Caspar Pous- 
sin, and especially of Claude Gel6e (Lorrain). 
Its cardinal principle was that the subject must 
be classical — ^the Roman campagna or similar 
scenery, usually with ancient nuns or mytholog- 
ical figures. It laid especial emphasis on com- 
position, the landscape being composed from 
studies after nature, and affected a radiant 
^Iden color scheme. Except in the Netherlands, 
it became the prevailing type of landscape, with 
representatives in all European countries. Of a 
^ somewhat different character, wildly romantic 
but more naturalistic, was the contemporary 
work of Salvator Rosa in the south. 

Meanwhile landscape art of quite a different 
character had arisen during the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the Netherlands. The transition from 
religious backgrounds to the independent land- 
scape, which took place in the later sixteenth 
century, was a gradual one. At first a biblical 
theme was used as an excuse for the landscape, 
such subjects as the ’'Flight into Egypt” being 
especially popular. One of the first to paint 
independent landscapes was the Fleming Peter 
Bru^l the Elder. Soon a differentiation was 
apparent in Flanders and Holland, the latter 
achieving the most important development of 
the seventeenth century. It substitute beauty 
of tone for the brightness of color affected by the 
earlier and later Flemish schools, and depicted 
chiefly the water and woodland landscape of 
Holland There were no classic reminiscences, 
but much truth to nature and profound poetic 
sentiment The most important pioneer was the 
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little-known Hercules Segcrs, whose romantic 
and poetic landscapes have often been con- 
found^ with Rembrandt^s. The most important 
of the earlier masters were Van Goyen and Salo- 
mon Rujsdael, painters of river and canal scenes, 
and Aert van der Neer, painter of moonlight 
and sunrise effects The art culminated in the 
poetic and elemental landscapes of Rembrandt, 
the versatile but gloomy grandeur of Jacob Ruys- 
dael, foremost of Dutch landscape painters, and 
in the sunny placid woodland and mill scenes 
of Hobbema. The cattle painter Albert Cuyp 
was primarily a landscapist of sunny river 
scenes, and so were Wouvermann and to a less 
degree Paul Potter. Tliere was also a goodly 
array of marine painters, landscape painting 
during the seven t^nth century m Flanders was 
not so rich nor so varied as in Holland Rubens 
painted landscapes of powerful design, bright 
color, and exuberant light effects. Brouwer’s 
fine impressions of nature, with delicate light 
and atmospheric effects, were rather Dutch than 
Flemish in character In the eighteenth cen- 
tury landscape painting, generally speaking, de- 
clined in Kuiope, although in France the painters 
of the rococo — Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard, 
and others — ])aint(‘d delightful decorative land- 
scape settings for their genre pictures. In Great 
Britain the Welshman Richard Wilson, the so- 
called “father of British landscape painting,” 
painted in the manner of Claude, while at Ven- 
ice Guardi and Canaletto depicttnl, with fine 
tonal and coloiistic effects, the charms of their 
home, in the Far Fast the Japanese painted fine 
dci‘orative representations of nature simplified. 

The impetus to the modern development of 
landscape painting c«ime from England A great 
lorcrunner was Gainsliorough in the eighteenth 
century, but the two chief representatives were 
'I timer and Constable in the eaily nineteenth. 
Ilie former, influenced by Claude, represented 
the classical side and in liis tieatmcnt of light 
effwts anticipated the Inijiiessionists The lat- 
ter ’s great innovation wmis the use of fresh nat- 
iiial colors and the selection of English scenes. 
Influenced partly by his achievements, but more 
bv the study of the Dutch masters, a powerful 
and influential group, the painters of Barbizon 
(qv.) arose in France. Just before this the 
Romanticists had somewhat improved upon 
I lasbic tradition in France, making the land- 
scapes glad or sad, according to the figures and 
action represented. The great contribution of 
the Barbizon painters (Rousseau, Corot, Dupr€, 
Diaz, Daubigny, Millet, and Troyon) was the 
union of a sound naturalism with profound 
poetic sentiment. By his absolute realistic por- 
trayal of nature Courbet prepared the way for 
Impressionism; a further impulse towards 
brighter color came from the Orientalists (De- 
camps, Fromentin, Ziem) The latest manifes- 
tation of the landscape. Impressionism ( q.v ) , is 
chiefly concerned with the rendition of light, and 
with its ever-changing effect on the appearance 
of natural objects. The influence of the great 
landscapists of that school, such as Monet, Renoir, 
Pissaro, Sisley, etc , has transformed the art the 
world over, raising the entire pitch of color 
lilxcept in the works of C6zanne, Van Gogh, less 
BO in those of Gauguin, Postimpressionism ( q y ) 
can hardly as yet be said to have achieved im- 
portant results in the landscape. In the remain- 
ing European countries landscape painting ex- 
perienced a development similar to that in 
France. The French influence— first the Barbi- 


zon, then the Impressionist — ^has been every- 
where determinative. Mention should be made 
of the powerful Glasfiow school and the Newlyn 
(Cornwall) school in Great Britain, and of 
tJie Neu-Dachau and Worpswede groups in Ger- 
many. Chiefly under French influence impor- 
tant schools of landscape have arisen m all the 
Scandinavian countries, as is also true of Hol- 
land, although here there is a closer connection 
with the past. 

The earliest development of landscape painting 
in the United States was in the second and third 
quarters of the nineteenth century — ^the so-called 
Hudson River school (q.v ). Its subjects were 
usually grand or romantic scenery of a pano- 
ramic character, painted with inordinate detail; 
but the school culminated in the excellent art 
of lunesB, Wyant, and Homer Martin. These 
men were affected, though independently, by the 
painters of Barbizon, who have exercised the 
greatest of all foreign influences upon the Amer- 
ican school. For, like them, American painters 
are mood painters and cherish beauty of tone 
rather than brightness of color. Blakelock, 
Dearth, Bunce, Crane, Birge Harnson, Ranger, 
Metcalf, Tryon, Oehtman (to mention a few), 
illustrate the point Impressionism has been 
another powerful influence in the works of The- 
odore Robinson, Twachtman, Childe Hassam, and 
others The present tendency is rather towards 
strength than subtlety of conception and execu- 
tion. This is especially seen in the snow 
scenes of Schofield and Redfield, and the 
landscapes of the younger men, like Bellows. 
Nor shoula the group of marine painters be 
forgotten. Foremost among these Riands Wins- 
low Homer, a typical American, independ- 
ent of all foreign influence; and among its 
other members are Carlsen and Waugh But 
in America as in Europe the former distinction 
between figure and landscape painting is no 
longer clearly defined Typical examples of this 
tendency arc the American Whistler, whose dec- 
orative, tonal landscapes exercised a wide influ- 
ence, Sargent, and Robert TTenri. 

Bibliography. No satisfactory account of 
the history of landscape painting has yet been 
written The best manual thus far is Michel, 
Great Afaatcra of Landscape Pamttnq, translated 
from the French (London, 1910). C'onsult also* 
Gilbert, Landscape in Art before Claude and 
Salvator (ib., 1885) ; P. G. Hamerton, Land- 
scape j with Original Etchings and Illustrations 
from Pictures and Drawings (ib, 1885), Rus- 
kin. Lectures on Landscape (ib., 1897). For 
ancient landscape painting, consult Woermann, 
Die Landschaft in der Kunst der alten Volker 
(Munich, 1876). For the Italian * Zimmermann, 
Die Landschaft in der venezianischcn Malerei 
bis zum Tode Tizians (Leipzig, 1893) , Kallab, 
“Die toseanische Landschaft im 14 und 15 Jahr- 
hundert,” in Jahrbuch der Kunstsammlungen 
des allerhbchsten Kaiscrhauses (Vienna, 1900) : 
Guthmann, Die Landschaftsmalerei der toska- 
nischen und umbrischen Kunst von Giotto but 
Rafael (T^ipzig. 1902) ; E. G Salter, "Nature tn 
Italian Art: 4 Study of Landscape Backgrounds 
from Giotto to Tintoretto (London, 1912). For 
the Netherlands- Kundall, Landscape and Pas- 
toral Painters of Holland (Ixmdon, 1891 ) ; Schu- 
bert-Soldern, Von Jan van Eyck bis Hieronymus 
Bosch (Strassburg, 1903); De Jongh, Het hol- 
landschc Landsohap (The Hague, 1903) ; Bode, 
Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting 
(London, 1909). For Germany: HOhn, Studies 
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gur Entwiokelung der Mdnchner LtmdschafU- 
tnalerei ( Strassburg, 1909); Brand, Anfangc 
der deutschen Landachaftsmaleret %tn 14 . und 
15. Jahrhundert (ib., 1912). For the French. 
Lanoe et Brice, Htstotre de VEcole frangatae du 
Payeage (Paris, 1901). For Great Britain: 
Holme, Maetere of English Landscape Painting 
(New York, 1903) ; Scott, Our British Land- 
scape Painters (London, n. d.). For the United 
States: Samuel Isham, History of American 
Painting (New York, 1907). Good practical 
manuals on landscape painting from the artist’s 
point of view are by Birge Harrison, Landscape 
Painting (New York, 1909), and Alfred East, 
Art of Landscape Pamting in Oil Colour (Lon- 
don, 1911) 

LANDSCAPE GABDENINa. The art of 
arranging trees, shrubs, llowers, and grass, drives 
and walks, and buildings, in such relation to the 
natural surroundings of a place and to one an- 
other as to pioduce pleasing effects. The an- 
cients practiced it, but very little is known about 
the styles in vogue among the different peoples. 
From the early times of the Christian era to 
the thirteenth 'century the art was mainly* prac- 
ticed in the adornment of walled gardens of no 
great size, connected with castle or convent . this 
because of the insecure state of the open country. 
Then for several centuries it received special at- 
tention from the nobility, especially in Italy, 
and then by the popes in their great villas; later 
by Louis XIV at Versailles, and m some most 
magnificent parks around royal castles. To-day 
it is chiefly employed in adorning the parks and 
cemeteries of cities and the quiet surroundings 
of individual homes. At the present time land- 
scape gardening is represented by two very dis- 
tinct 83 r 8 tem 8 or styles — ^the one kno^vn as the 
geometric or formal style, in which regular 
forms and exact balance of part with part pre- 
vail, and the other opposed to this, with an en- 
tire absence of fixed patterns, knowm as the 
English or natural style. The English style, 
which is comparatively recent, receiv^ its name 
on the continent of Europe from the fact that it 
is the popular system of landscape gardening in 
Great Britain, thie resulting from the common 
reservation there of great open parks, with an- 
cient trees and sheep or deer, the whole left in 
almost complete wildness. The geometric style 
dates back to the Romans, and evidences of it 
still exist in Rome in connection with ancient 
villas. In general, historical data show that in 
early times the style of landscape gardening was 
formal, the flower beds and trees, the alleys and 
avenues forming regular geometrical lines and 
figures Thus, when pleasure grounds were first 
laid out, they exhibited only geometrical forms, 
with buildings of various kinds, terraces, 
mounds, artificial hills, lakes, and streams. The 
hedges, trees, and shrubs were clipped and 


instead of the minuter detail so common in the 
older gardens. This style adapts itself admi- 
rably to palaces and large public building. The 
park at Versailles, in France, is a model of this 
system and a standing monument to Lenfltre. 

During the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the natural style had almost entirely sup- 
planted the regular or formal in park construc- 
tion and other phases of landscape architecture. 
In this system the rigorously straight lines and 
patterned figures are abandoned. The walks are 
winding and irregular, and the trees or groups 
of trees, shrubs, and flowers are scattered m imi- 
tation of natural scenes Here graceful effects 
are intended to replace the often stiff regularity 
of the geometric arrangement. This style also 
is applicable to small as well as to large grounds. 
Around residences which have but small grounds 
it is used in hiding buildings, walls, etc, by 
massing tlie trees and shrubs, but leaving sudb 
breaks in the planting as to enable the passer-by 
to see the open greensward, which occupies the 
entire middle portion of the yard The trees 
are also arranged with regard to the views from 
the windows l^yond the premises It is easier, 
however, to obtain harmony on a laigc space, and 
it is under such circumstances that the natural 
style appears in all its beauty The vistas, 
walks, and roadways are all important and re- 
quire careful consideration. ITie walks and 
drives are generally not supposed to be decora- 
tive and are made as little apparent as pos- 
sible. The branching of the roads and walks 
follows graceful curves, the right angle being 
always avoided. On small grounds the walk 
usually surrounds a central open grass plat, 
with the trees and shrubs on the other side 
massed into a framework to complete the pic- 
ture. If walks are laid across the lawn, how- 
ever, they are laid sometimes below the level of 
the grass surface in order to hide them as much 
as possible The use of flowering plants in con- 
nection with this style is confin^ to natural 
grouping of different combinations, according 
to the effects desired. The groups located at a 
distance from the principal points often form 
large masses of a single bright color, while those 
nearer by represent a miirture of harmonious 
shades. In all instances the plants are selected 
with reference to the purposes intende<]. In 
districts a here the general scene exhibits a suc- 
cession of rectangular fields, and where every- 
. thing has evidently bc>en reduced to a condition 
subservient to utilitv, a greater irregularity 
gives pleasure, and the eye loves to rest on any 
portion of the landscape which seems to exhibit 
the original beauties of nature. The landscape 
gardener, however, must not attempt an exact 
imitation of nature, or try to reduce everything 
to a state of primitive wildness. Like the 
painter, he must seek to exhibit nature idealized. 


pruned, and sometimes trimmed into fantastic The present trend of landscape gardening in 
shapes, such as figures of animals, vases, and the United States is towards the production of 
the like. This method of trimming, when cai*- effects with the minimum of artificial design or 
ried so far as to give definite shape to trees, is planting. The desirability of garden furniture 
now rarely practiced. It was called topiarian and equipment, such as fountains, sundials, 
art, and the artist was known as the topiarius. pergolas, and the like, is recognized, but they 
From the time of Charlemagne to the seventeenth are being adapted more strictly to the locality, 
century many beautiful parks, all on the formal the surrounding scenery, and the architectural 
plan, were laid out in France, but at the close style of near-by buildings The public parks of 
of that period the celebrated French landscape the United States furnish some of the b^t mod- 
gardener Lenfltre be^n the development of what els of landscape gardening on a larger scale, 
has been called of late the French style The The cemeteries of nearly all of the larger Amerl- 
plan of this mtera was still geometric and dif- can cities have also been designed to produce 
lered mainly in its application on a larger scale natural effects in landscape gardening, and, al- 
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though numberlesft monumental tributee to the 
dead must necessarily be conspicuous features 
of the scene, they are the most beautiful works 
of their kind in the world. American trained 
landscape gardeners and architects have done 
much towards the utilization of native trees and 
plants showing distinctive characteristics They 
have been ably supported by the pictorial gar- 
dening press of the country, so that at the pres- 
ent time foreign shrubs and plants set in stiff 
conventional design are giving way to native 
materials, with natural simplicity as the key- 
note. This is true in public work, as also 111 the 
dev^opment of the rapidly increasing suburban 
communities and private estates, large and 
small. Among important works now in progross 
may be mentioned the Botanical Garden for 
Brooklyn, N Y ; the development of South Phil- 
adelphia, including Lea^e Island Park, public 
playgrounds in B^ton, Mass , and New London, 
Conn.; a park system and civic centre foi Den- 
ver, Colo.; parks and playgrounds for Little 
Rock, Ark., and Schenectady, N Y., the Arroyo 
Seco Parkway, at Los Angeles, Cal , for which 
the land alone was to cost $1,100,000, parks in 
Buffalo, N. Y ; South Shore Park for Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; and a park system for Gary, Ind 
Many other small towns have plans of the same 
kind under consideration. The so-called “gar- 
den suburb” 18 a recent development near the 
larger cities, and of those which have been un- 
dei^ken and partly completed in 1015 may be 
mentioned Forest Ilills Gardens, N Y , Tor- 
rance, an industrial town near Los Angeles, Gal. , 
and Neponset Garden Village, a copartnership 
housing plan at Walpole, Mass. 

The 8ub]ect of landscape gardening has been 
formulated for teaching, and courses in it are 
offered at the agricultural colleges and many 
other institutions. The laying out of grounds 
and plantings has become a calling, distinct from 
the work of the skilled gardener. 

Bibllogpraphy. The following arc some of the 
principal works on this subjec't: Samuel Par- 
sons, Latidscape Gardening (New York, 18*11 
new ed., ib , 1904) ; M. van Rensselaer, Art out 
of Doors (ib , 1893) , Platt, Italian Grounds (ib., 
1894); Rose, Lawns and Gardens (ib, 1897), 
Samuel Parsons, How to Plan Home Grounds 
(ib., 1898) , S. T. Maynard, Landscape Garden- 
mg as Applied to Home Decoration (ib , 1899) , 

L. H- Bailey, Garden Making (ib., 1900), Lor- 
ing Underwood, The Garden and its Accessories 
(Boston, 1906) , Humphrey Repton, Art of Land- 
scape Gardening edit^ by J. Nolen (ib, 1907) , 
Alice I^rfiunsberry, Gardens near the Sea (New 
York, 1910) , Edward Kemp, Landscape Garden- 
ing • How to Lay out a Garden, edit^, revised, 
and adapted to North America by F. A Waugh 
(4th ed , lb , 1911) ; Wilhelm Miller, What Eng- 
land can Teach us about Gardening (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1911) ; Grace Talior, Landscape Gar- 
dening Book (New York, 1911); Samuel Par- 
sons, Landscape Gardening Studies (ib., 1912); 

F. A. Waugh, Landscape Beautiful (ib., 1012) , 
id. Landscape Gardening (ib, 1913), L H 
Bailey (ed.). Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture (2 vols, ib, 1914) ; J. D. Sawyer, How to 
Make a Country Place (ib,, 1914) , Root and 
Kelley, Design in Landscape Gardening (ib, 
1914) ; Samuel Parsons, Principles and Piactice 
of Landscape Gardening (ib., 1915) Among 
European works, consult Humphrey Repton, 
Observations on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
scape ^rdening (London, 1793); Robinson, 
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Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Pans (ib., 
1869) , id.. The English Flower Garden (ib., 
1883) ; Amherst, History of Gaidening in Eng- 
land (ib, 1885) ; Wilhelm Miller, Charm of Eng- 
lish Gardens (ib, 1911); H. I Triggs, Garden 
Craft in Europe (ib., 1913), W P. Wright, 
Garden Trees and Shrubs (ib, 1913), W H. 
Godfrey, Gardens in the Making (ib, 1914); 
Andr<i, L'Art des jardxns (Paris, 1879) ; V A. 
Gressent, “Parcs et jardins, traits complct de 
la cr(*ation des pares et des jardins,” in nis Les 
classtqtui du jardin, vol in (ib., 1908), Fou- 
quier, De Fait des jardtns (ib., 1911); Jaeger, 
Lehrhitth der Gattenkunat (Leipzig, 1877); id., 
Gartenkunat und Gaiten, Sonst und Jetzt (Ber- 
lin, 1887 ) , Meyer and Ries, Gartentechnik und 
Gartenkunat (2d ed., Leipzig, 1911), Lcberecht 
Migge, Die Qartenkulter des 20 Jahrhunderts 
(Jena, 1913) , Hugo Koch, Gartenkunat tm 
Stadtebau (!^rlin, 1914) , M L. (jrothein, Ge- 
schichte der Gartenkunat (2 vols., Jena, 1914). 
See Park, Horticjulture , Lawn. 

LANIPSEEB. A family of English painters 
and engravers, the most important of which was 
Sir Edwrin Landseer (q.v ) — ^Thc father of the 
family, John (1769-1852), engraver and au 
ihor, was bom in Lincoln. He illustrated a 
number of works, his plates being chiefly land- 
scapes. The most interesting are a few plates 
after Turner, the best being probably the “Cas- 
cade at Tcrnc.” In 1806 he was made associate 
engraver of the Royal Academy, and in the same 
year he delivered a series of lectures on engrav- 
ing before the Royal Institution (published in 
1808). Ho endeavored m vam, through memo- 
rials to the Academy and a petition to the 
House of Commons, to have engraving placed 
upon the same footing in the Academy as in for- 
eign countries Disappointed in this, he turned 
his attention to archseology, publishing several 
works. He was a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries and engraver to the King His three 
sons l)ccame famous. — ^Thomas Landseer ( 1795- 
1880), the eldest, was an engraver He was 
bora in London and was a pupil of his father 
and of Benjamin llaydon. He spent most of 
his life engraving on steel from his brother Ed- 
win's animal pictures His engravings are faith- 
ful and sympathetic reproductions, often full- 
sized copies of the original paintings Among 
his other works is the engraying of Rosa Bon- 
heur’s “Horse Fair.” The Biblioth^que Nation- 
ale in Paris contains an album of his designs 
and sketches, which indicate high talent He 
was author of the Life and Letters of William 
Beicick (1871 ). —Charles Landseer (1799- 
1879) was an historical painter. He received 
his first instructions in art from his father and 
from Benjamin Haydon and entered the school 
of the Royal Academy in 1816. Four years latei 
he accompanied Lord Stuart de Rotnsay on a 
mission to Brazil, where he made a large num- 
ber of draw'ings and sketches for Dom Pedro I 
He first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1828, was elected an academician in 1845, and 
was keeper of the Academy (1861-73). Among 
his paintings the most important are: “Clarissa 
Harlowe in the Pawnshop” and “Racking of 
Basing House,” National Gallery, London, ^Til- 
laging of a Jew’s House”; “Cromwell at 
Nasehy,’* National Gallery, Berlin, “The De- 
]mrtufp of Charles II from Bcntlev”, “The Eve 
of the Battle of Edgehill ” 

LANDSEEB, Sir Edwin Henbt (1802-73) 
An eminent Englidi animal painter. He waa 
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born in Lmdon, March 7, 1802. Under his 
father’s guidance he sketched animals in the 
fields about London before his fifth year, and 
before he was 12 he could etch and paint in 
water colors and oil. Some of Uiese earliest ef- 
forts are preserved in South Kensington Museum. 
He won the silver palette and three medals of 
the Society of Arts (1813<-16) and made his 
d^but at the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1815. 
Although he seems to have profited from the 
advice of Haydon in 1815, he was not among the 
latter B pupils, and in 1816 he entered the Acad- 
emy schools. During the following years his 
paintings attracted much attention, especially 
the “Fighting Dogs” (1819) and “Alpine Mas- 
tiffs Reviving a Traveler m the Snow” (1820). 
The latter work, engraved by his father and 
brother, became one of the most popular prints 
of the day. 

In 1825 he went to Scotland, visiting Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, whom he painted with his dogs at Ab- 
botsford, and traveling in the Highlands. This 
visit was of decisive infiuence upon his art. A 
great lover of sport, he learned to know the deer 
in their native Jiaunta and was the first to intro- 
duce them into art His imagination was also 
aff^ted by the grandeur of mountain scenery, 
which he used as background for many of his 
pictures From this time, too, he began to paint 
animals, especially the dog, in their relation to 
man, endowing them with human sentiments. 
This quality is the chief source of his popularity 
with the public, but it also distinguishes him 
unfavorably from really great animal painters 
like Potter, Snyders, and Troyon, who pamt^ 
animals as they really are in nature. He also 
mcreased the popularity of his pictures by care- 
fully chosen names. Among his most celebrated 
paintings are “High Life and Low Life” (1831), 
Tate Gallery, a deerhound and a butcher’s mon- 
grel; “A Jack in Office” (1833), South Kensing- 
ton Museum , “Bolton Abliey in the Olden Time” 
(1834); “Chatsworth,” a picture showing dex- 
terous treatment of dead game; “The Old Shep- 
herd’s Chief Mourner,” South Kensington Mu- 
seum, “A Distinguish^ Member of the Humane 
Society” (1838), Tate Gallery; “Dignity and 
Impudence” (1839), National Gallery, “A 
Random Shot” (1848) ; “Monarch of the Glen” 
(1851). 

Landseer became an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1826, at 24 years of age, the earliest 
allowed by the statutes, and a member in 1831 
He frequently drew and painted the (Jueen and 
the Prince Consort, both of whom he taught 
etehing. He was of a nervous temperament, and 
his peculiar sensitiveness to imagined slights 
filled the latter part of his life with mental de- 
pression. In 1850 he was knighted; in 1855 he 
received gold medals at the Paris Exposition 
and at Vienna in 1873. In 1865 he declined the 
presidency of the Academy. He died Oct. 1, 
1873, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Although not of the same high quality as his 
animal paintings, Landseer’s portraits were 
frank and natural; among the best are those 
of himself and of his father. In the “Connois- 
seurs” he represented himself as sketching, with 
a dog on each side watching his progress. He 
also designed for engravings, his best designs 
being his illustrations to the Waverley Novels, 
As a sculptor, he designed the fine lions at the 
base of Nelson’s Monument in Trafalgar Square, 
besides a “Stag at Bay,” exhibited the year of 
his death. In painting he was a facile drafts- 


man, swift in execution and dlegant in line; his 
color, however, especially in his last worlu, is 
liable to be cold and crude. The chief interest 
of his canvases consists in their illustrative 
value, and they are best known through the 
large number of excellent engravings n^e of 
them, e8]^ially by his brother Thomas. 

His paintings can be studied only in England. 
The National Gallery contains, brides the im- 
portant works mentioned above, “King Charles 
Spaniels” and “Sleeping Bloodhound.” In South 
Kensington Museum there are: “Highland Drov- 
ers’ Departure”. “Dog and Shadow”; “A Fire- 
side Party”, “There is No Place Like Home”; 
“The Twa Dogs”; “Tethered Rams”, “Suspense”; 
“Eagle’s Nest” The Tate Gallery possesses* 
“Highland Music” ( 1830 ) ; “Hunted Stag” 
(1838); “Peacock” (1846); “War” (1846), 
“Highland Dogs”; “Alexander and Diogenes.” 
The National l*ortrait Galleiy contains his por- 
trait of Sir Walter Scott. There are also fine 
examples at Windsor and in other royal pal- 
aces Among well-known works in private pos- 
session are* “Cat’s Paw” (1824) ; “Poacher Deer 
Stalking”; “Otter Speared” (1844); “Swannery 
Invaded by Eagles” ; “Stag at Bay ” 

Bibliography. The best monograph on Land- 
seer 18 W J. A. Manson, in Makets of Brit- 
ish Art (London, 1902). Consult also: Stephens, 
Memoirs of Landseer (London, 1873) ; Daffome, 
Pictures by Landseer (ib, 1873), Algernon 
Graves, Catalogue of the Works of Landseer 
(lb., 1876) ; M. F. Sweetser, “Landseer,” in Ar- 
fwf Biographies, vol. iii (Boston, 1878). 

LAND’S END. The westernmost point of 
England, in Cornwall, on the Atlantic Ocean, at 
the entrance to the English Channel (Map: Eng- 
land, A 6). The promontory consists of granite 
cliffs from 60 to 100 feet high, carved into 
fantastic shapes by the waters of the Atlantic; 
the vicinity is noted for fine cliff scenery and 
for one of the most celebrated of natural rock- 
ing or logan stones in the Kingdom Land’s End 
is the anc ient B olerium Promontorium. 

LAND8HUT, Ifints^ioSt. A free city and 
the capital of Lower Bavaria, situated on the 
Isar, 42 miles by rail northeast of Munich (Map* 
Germany, E 4). It is an old town with broad 
streets and picturesque gabled houses and is 
partly situate on an island in the river The 
churches of St. Martin, Bt. Jodocus, and the 
Hospital Church are interesting brick edifices, 
the first surmounted by a tower over 430 feet 
high The Rathaus, originally erected in the 
fifteenth century, has a number of fine frescoes 
in its splendid late-Gothic council chamber An- 
other notable building is the magnificent Italian 
Renaissance palace erected in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Its court, with columns, and its friezes, 
are among the best of their kind In the vicin- 
ity of Landshut, at an altitude of 1530 feet, rises 
the old castle of Trausnitz, former seat of the 
dukes of Lower Bavaria There are schools of 
agriculture, trade, electricity, pottery The uni- 
versity, transferred hither from Ingolstadt in 
1800, was removed to Munich in 1826. The 
town manufactures mainly machinery, ropes, 
chemicals, tobacco, straw hats, art goods, ve- 
hicles, organs, textiles, and flour, carries on 
some trade in agricultural products and live 
stock, and has important markets or fairs. Pop , 
1000, 21,736; 1010, 25,137, mostly Roman Cath- 
olics. Landshut was founded in 1204 and was 
from 1255 to 1503 the capital of the Duchy of 
Bavaria-Londshui. 
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“a distinguished member of the humane SOCIETY'^ 
FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
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LAHD8XNECHT, lOntanm^Kt. See Fbee 
Lance; Meboenabies. 

IiANDSKBONA, ianB-krl^ii&. A fortified 
seaport town of Sweden, situated on the Sound, 
24 miles north of Malmb (Map: Sweden, E 9). 
It is regularly built, with broad and straight 
streets and handsome houses. It has a castle, 
built in the sixteenth century, which is now used 
as a prison, llie subterranean Observatory of 
Tycho Brahe stan^ on the island of Hveen, oppo- 
site the town. As one of the manufacturing cities 
of Sweden, it produces tobacco, sugar, leather, 
woolen goods, smokeless powder, and ironwork 
In the vicinity are coal mines. Its harbor is 35 
feet deep, and is equipped with shipyards and 
good docks It has regular steamship communi- 
cation with Copenhagen, Liibeck, and the Swed- 
ish coast towns. It carries on considerable 
trade in grain, dairy products, and timber. 
Pop, 1901, 14,309, 1911, 16,459. 

LANIKSLIP. A mass of earth and rocks 
which for some cause becomes detached from its 
original position and slides down to a lower 
level. Earthquakes, erosion, and especiallv the 
action of percolating water are common agents 
of landslips or landslides. There are records of 
great landslips in the Alps that received their 
initial impetus from earthquakes, but this agency 
is most prominent in volcanic regions. The base 
of cliffs along river valleys is subject to removal 
by erosion, &us undermining the strata above 
The base of strata which rest in an inclined 
position upon beds of clay or other loose mate- 
rials may be lubricated by the infiltration of 
water, causing the strata to slide by mere grav- 
itation. Elevated peat bogs have been known 
to discharge themselves after heavy rains upon 
neighboring fields. See Avalanche 

XiAKDSMAAL, Idns^mgP. The popular in- 
digenous dialects of Norway, as distinguished 
from the literary language, or Dano-Norwegian, 
also called Rigsmaal , in a narrower sense, some 
normalized form of these dialects as used by 
certain modem writers 

After the union between Denmark and Norway 
in 1397, Danish became the literary and official 
language of Norway, though in time this Danish 
came to differ somewhat in vocabulary and 
pronunciation from that spoken in Denmark. 
The old Norwegian language grnduallv disap- 
peared, except in the coimtry districts. To re- 
instate this into its former position of a na- 
tional medium of expression was the purpose of 
the Landsmaal movement This was onlv one 
phase of that interest in Norse antiquities which 
characterized the Romantic movement in Scan- 
dinavia, it was also a phase of the new national 
folding which permeated Norway after its sep- 
aration from Denmark in 1814 

The chief exponent of the Landsmaal move- 
ment is Aasen (qv ), who in 1848 wrote Dei 
NorsKe folkesprogn qrammatik, and in 1850 his 
Ordbog over det norake folkeaprog. From that 
time he and others have labor^ unceasingly for 
the recognition of a national Norwegian lan- 
guage. In spite of its bitter enemies, including 
such men as Bjdrnson and Ibsen, the Lands- 
maal movement has made steady progress. In 
1892 the Legislature passed an ordinance in- 
vesting the local school board with the right to 
decide whether the language of the textbooks 
and of the written work of the pupils shall be 
Landsmaal or Rigsmaal The students must 
learn to read both languages. According to a 
later ordinance (1896), the students in the sec- 


ondary schools must learn to read the Landsmaal 
as well as the Rigsmaal and to explain passages 
of literature in botii. In 1899 a chair in *Tiands- 
maal and its dialects’* was created in Christiania 
University. In 1912 an ordinance went into 
effect, according to which the candidates for the 
maturity examination (artium) may write the 
two essays constituting the language test in 
either tongue, but such candidates as write both 
essays in the same language must take a supple- 
mentary examination in the other 

The salient characteristics which distinguish 
the Landsmaal from Danish are (1) the pres- 
ervation in several endings of the Old Setmdi- 
navian o, weakened in Danish to e; (2) the con- 
sonant sounds p, t, k in certain positions for the 
Danish b, d, g; (3) the diphthongs au, oy, ei, in 
several cases where Danish has o, o, e; (4) dis- 
tinctive forms for the masculine and feminine 
genders, which in Danish are alike; (5) a vo- 
cabulary almost exclusively Scan^navian, as 
against the largely Germanized vocabulary of 
Danish. 

The Landsmaal has a literature not insignifi- 
cant. Among its best-known authors are ^sen, 
Vinjc, .Tanson, Garborg, Braaten, Uppdal, etc. 
There are periodicals printed in the language 
and also a number of good translations. 

Bibliog^phy. Aasen, Ordbog over det norake 
folkeaprog (Christiania, 1850) ; id, Norik gram~ 
matik (lb., 1864) , Hsegstad, Norak maalaaga 
for akule og hcim (Oslo, 1907) , Calvin Thomas, 
"Recent Progress of the Landsmaal Movement 
in Norway,” in Modem Language A^aodaUen^ 
Pubheatwn, vol xxv (Baltimore, 1910); Seip, 
Norsk gramma tik (Christiania, 1911); Lillehei, 
"On the Forms of the Tiandsmaal in Norway,” 
in Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
Study, Publication, vol i (Urbana, 111., 1913), 
containing a good bibliography. 

liANB^^AN. Formerly the lowest rating 
in all branches of the enlisted force of the navy. 
Landsmen then composed nearly one-third the 
crew of an ordinary man-of-war. Any young 
man of sound physique, good moral character, 
and not less than 18 nor more than 25 years of 
age was eligible for enlistment, as no nautical 
or naval knowledge or training was required In 
the seaman branch the name of the rating is now 
apprentice aeaman, and men so enlisted are ac- 
corded the same instruction as that formerly 
given to landsmen. Men are still enlisted as 
landsmen for service in the other branches, but 
they are very few in number on board ship The 
pay of a landsman is $17 60 per month. 

liANDSTAD, Iftnd'st&d, Magnus Brostbup 
(1802-80) A Norwegian bishop, poet, and folk- 
lorist. He was bom near the North Cape, on the 
island of Maaso, was educated for the ministry, 
and succeeded his father as minister at Seljord. 
He retired m 1876 and removed to Christiania 
His greatest literary work was his Norske Folke- 
viaer (1851-53), a "collection of about 130 popu- 
lar poems, with music by Lindemann In this 
field Landstad and Faye were practically pio- 
neers. In hymnody also he made himself a name 
by many hymns of his own, by translations from 
Luther (1855), and by the Kirkeaalmebog, a 
hymnary which he compiled, about 60 selec- 
tions being his own work. It was authorized in 
1869 for use by Hie Norwegian church in Nor- 
way and America, and is still its hymnary. His 
work, Digte og Sange (1879), is largely rural 
and popular in character. QanUe Sagn on 
Hjartdbleme appeared in 1880. 
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ULNDSTtTBM, Ifinl/shtyrm (Ger^ land 
Btorm, land uprising). A part of the* military 
reserve forces of the German and other armies. 
Service in the German Laudsturm is as fol- 
lows. the men are Giose who are liable to mili- 
tary service, but do not belong to the army or 
navy, from Gie completed seventeenth to the 
completed forty-fifth year of age. It is divided 
into two levies, or bans: first ban, those liable 
to service but who have had no training, from 
the sexenteenth to the thirty-ninth year; second 
ban, all men, trained and untrain^ from the 
thirty-ninth to the forty-fifth year. See Abmies 
AND Army Oboanization ; Conscription; Ger- 
many, Army, Landweur. 

liAND TAX. The earliest direct taxes were 
levied upon land, as the prmcipal source of in- 
come The Atlicnian tax of 596 B c. was a land 
tax levied upon the basis of yield in kind (es- 
timated, not actual yield), and the earliest di- 
rect taxes in the Roman Republic were of a 
similar character. With the development of 
movable wealth in both Greece and Rome the 
Imbis of direct taxation became broader. Other 
mcomc sources were levied upon roughly in 
proportion t<i tlieir productivenebs. 

After the breakdown of the Roman Empire and 
the consequent decay of commerce and indus- 
try, land became once more the principal source 
of disposable income, and hence the chief object 
of direct taxation. In Germany, down to the 
twelfth century, taxes were levied upon land 
alone, and the same thing was true of practi- 
cally the whole of northern Europe. The Eng- 
lish imposts known as shipgeld, Dancgeld, the 
scutage, caruoige, and tallage were land taxes 
In this period &xea were collected, for the most 
part, in kind and were le\ic*d in proportion 
either to actual yield, thus varying from sea- 
son to se.ison, or to estimated yield. The special 
tax on estimated yield, commuted into a money 
payment, survived in certain instances to the 
end of the ninetetmth century. Such a survival 
was the corn tax in Denmark, which remained 
precisely at the same level for almost a century 
and a half. It was originally apportioned ac- 
cording to estimated yield in grain, and with 
the lapse of time came to bear very unevenly 
upon the several holdings, in consequence of 
changes in agricultural t^hnique or in means 
of transportation affecting the value of lands. 

With the ^eat development of commercial 
and industriiS wealth of modern times other 
sources of direct taxation were added to the 
land tax, until by the opening of the nineteenth 
century a tendency was clearly manifest to as- 
similate land to other forms of property under 
a uniform rate of taxation. This tendency at- 
tained fuU realization in the United States, 
where, indeed, the provision was frequently 
inserW in the State constitutions that all prop- 
erty should be assessed for taxation at a uni- 
form rate. 

In the last half century the evolution towards 
assimilation of all forms of property and taxa- 
tion at a uniform rate has bera checked In 
the public finance of European countries land is 
frequently given special treatment and special 
taxation for local purposes The most significant 
developments in this direction are the land taxes 
of the British states of Australasia, the west- 
mi provinces of Canada, and of certain States 
and cities of the United States. Underling this 
new tendency in taxation is the principle that 
the social and political consequences of land 


tenure present peculiarities different from those 
of the exploitation of other forms of wealth. 
Hence, it is held, social and political consider- 
ations, rather than purely financial, should 
dominate in the taxation of land. 

As the most extreme instance of this tendency 
we may review tiie land taxation policy of New 
Zealand. In the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century land holdmgs were highly concentrated 
in that colony. Vast tracts were held for graz- 
ing or for speculative purposes, frequently by 
persons who were not resident in the colony. 
This situation was felt to be prejudicial to the 
interests of the colony, and the plan of foremg 
the subdivision of such tracts through differen- 
tial taxation early gamed popular support In 
1878 a law was passed levymg a tax of half a 
penny m the pound on the capital value of land, 
unimproved. This tax was abolished in the 
year following. But in 1803 a far more drastic 
law was passed. A flat rate of one penny in the 
pound of unimproved value of land was levied, 
but on holdings worth less than £1500 (bare 
land value) £500 were exempt from the tax In 
addition to the fiat rate a graduated tax was 
levied on large estates, ranging from one-eighth 
of a penny in the pound on estates from £5000 
to £10,000 up to two pence in the pound on es- 
tates above £210,000. On the holdings of ab- 
sentees from the colony the land tax was in- 
creased by 20 per cent. 

In 1903 the graduated tax on large estates 
was increased. By this Act the rate on estates 
of a value of £7000 (excluding improvements) 
was increased by one-sixteenth of a penny in the 
pound, the rate on estates of £210,000 was in- 
creased to three pence in the pound. In 1908 
the scale of graduation was again raised on 
estates of £40,000 and upward. Under this law 
an estate of £200,000 pays a tax of two per cent 
of the capital value. 

The taxes referred to above are provincial 
taxes. Local authorities are given the option 
of raising their revenues from land or from 
other sources. About one-half of the burghs 
levy direct taxes upon the unimproved value of 
land. Two of the chief cities, Wellington and 
Christchurch, follow this system of taxation. 

In South Australia taxes on the unimproved 
value of the laud have been levied for provin- 
cial purposes since 1885. Municipalitji*s were 
empowered in 1893 to levy taxes upon the samo 
basis. In the Canadian Province of Alberta the 
system is employed for both provincial and local 
purposes; in British Olumbia local authorities 
are permitted to confine real taxes to the un- 
improved value of the land alone In the United 
States the most conspicuous instance of the tend- 
ency is m Oregon, where counties, under a 
constitutional amendment of 1911, are permitted 
to confine taxation to land if they choose The 
cities of Houston, Tex , and Pueblo, Colo., have 
levied discriminating taxes upon the unimproved 
value of the land. In the State of New York a 
powerful movement in the same direction has 
resulted in the separate assessment of land and 
improvements in New York City and in the 
introduction of several measures in the Legis- 
lature for increasing the relative burden upon 
the land. 

The accepted theory of the incidence of land 
taxation is that it rests where it is placed and 
cannot be shifted to the consumer of the prod- 
ucts of land. A land tax which remains un- 
changed, like the Danish com tax mentioned 
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above, the old Dutch land tax, and the British 
land tax, becomes practically a rent charge upon 
the land. In so far as it exceeds the prevailing 
rates upon other forms of property it sinks the 
price of the land by an amount equal to its 
capitalized value. Lwd taxes that are not fixed 
in amount, but that exceed the prevailing rate, 
have a similar tendency to depress the value of 
land Hence, it may be said that they repre- 
sent no real burden to later purchasers of the 
land; if they reduce the net income value of the 
land, they ^ve reduced the capital value pro* 
portionately. This theory of the incidence of 
land taxation and its corollary, that no matter 
how heavy the tax upon land the progress of 
improvement will not be checked, together with 
democratic hostility to the large estate and to 
absenteeism, explains the strength of the current 
political tendency towards special taxes upon 
land. See Single Tax, Unearned Increment, 
1’axation 

LAND TOBTOISE. A tortoise (or turtle) 
of terrcstiial habits. All these belong to the 
extensive family Testudinidsc, but do not include 
all of that family, a large section of which — 
the terrapins (qv.) and their allies — are thor- 
oughly aquatic in their adaptations. Ihe land 
tortoises proper form a section of the famih 
easily recognized by their feet, in which the toe's 
are short, without webs, and the hinder ones 
“clubbed,” while the front of the fore limbs is 
protected by strong horny scales or frequently 
by dermal ossifications. The carapace of the 
shell IS usually heavy and highly arched, and 
the plastron is firmly united to it at the sides 
of the body. The top of the strong shell is co\- 
ered with shields, the tail is short, and the en- 
tire structure is calculated for compact and 
secure defense within the fortress of the shell, 
since these creatures can neither lun away from 
an enemy nor fight him effectually. Land tor- 
toises flourished in past ages, and a few genera, 
chiefly Tentudo and its recent modifications, have 
survived m a limited way to modern times. The 
tc*rm 18 applied in Europe mainly to the “com- 
mon” or Greek tortoise, and in the United 
States to the similar gopher (qv ) or to the 
somewhat different box turtles (genus Cxstudo). 
Most ctmimonly, however, it refers to the gigantic 
terrestrial tortoises of the Mascarcnc and Gala- 
pagos groups of islands, now nearly extinct. 
See Tortoise 

LAND TBANSFEB, Reform in The an- 
cient methods of conveyancing by feoffment and 
livery of seisin, etc., have bwn superseded by 
simple dee<ls, granting and conveying the prop- 
erty by an accurate description by metes and 
bounds and signed and sealed by the grantor. 
In the United States the States are divided into 
counties, the latter into townships, and the 
latter into sections, and before a conveyance of 
real estate it is the practice to have it surveyed 
and insert in the description in the deed the 
metes and bounds established by the survey, in- 
stead of a general description, as “My estate of 
Blackacre,” as was formerly customary. Re- 
cording or registry acts have lieen passed in 
most States, and the record of deeds supersedes 
the dramatic notoriety of livery of seisin. In 
some cities the record of conveyances must lie 
ordered under sections and blocks into which 
the area included in the corporate limits is 
divided. The Torrens systi'm (qv.) of land 
registration has greatly simplified the transfer 
of land in Australia. This system has been 


partially adopted in England, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Minnesota, and several other States, 
and is in force in the Philippmes and Hawaii. 
Consult Niblack, The Torrens Hystem (Chicago, 
1903), and Hogg, The Australian Torrens Sys- 
tem (Lo ndon , 1906). See Conveyance. 

LANDWjfijEUt, l^t^v3,r (Ger., land defense). 
A military term originating in Prussia and 
since applied to a branch of the national reserve 
forces of Austria-Hungary, Germany, Japan, and 
Switzerland The Prussian Landwehr was first 
proposed in 1806 by Major Knescbcck of the 
Prussian army; but it was not until the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 1813 that the 
Prussian system of national defense, for which it 
was originally solely devised, came into actual 
being. It was then organized on Schamborst’s 
plan by a royal edict dated March 17, 1813. 
By the constitution of April, 1871, the Prussian 
regulations were extendi to the German Jilm- 
pire. In Austria-Hungary the Landwehr of Aus- 
tria and Honv6ds4g of Hungary were organized 
in 1880 — citizens who have been transferred from 
the common army serving two years, and others 
12 years After quitting the resi^rve of the 
regular army the German conscript serves 12 
years in the Landwehr, five years in the first 
class, or ban, and seven years in the second ban, 
completing his service in the Landwehr at the 
age of 39, when he is transferred to the Land- 
stiiim (second ban) for service until the forty- 
fifth year. In Japan those who have served their 
period in the active army perform 10 years’ 
landwehr (called “kobi”) service All able- 
bodied citizens of the Swiss Republic are com- 
pelled to serve eight years in the national Land- 
wehr from the thirty-second to the completed 
fortieth year of their age They then pass to the 
Landsturm for the remaining eight years of their 
service. 

The general evolution of the Landwehr has 
been from a force organized entirely for home 
defense to an important part of the trained 
defensive or offensive forces of the nation Sec 
Armies. Germany, Army; CJonscription 

LANE, Alfred Church (1863- ). An 

American geologist, born in Boston He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1883, taught mathematics 
there for two years, and studied at Heidelberg. 
From 1889 to 1802 he was petrographer of the 
Michi^n Geological Survey and instructor in 
the Michigan College of Mines, thereafter until 
1909 he was assistant State geologist (seven 
vears) and State geologist (10 years) In 1009 
he was appointed Pearson professor of geology 
and mineralogy in Tufts College. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he lectured on economic 
geology in 1904. He became a member and offi- 
cer of numerous scientific societies Various 
reports on the geology of Michigan, Canada, and 
the United States were edited, and in part pre- 
pared, by him, and he is author also of many 
short articles of general scientific interest 

LANE, Edward William (1801-76) An 
English Arabic scholar. He was hoin in Here- 
ford, the son of Prebendary Theo])hilus Lane 
After education at Bath and Hereford he aban- 
doned an intention to enter holv orders, also 
abandoned, owing to ill health, the engraver’s 
profession, which he had loamiHl, and, with a 
strong predilection for Oriental studies, went to 
Egypt in 1826 He soon learned Arabic, and, 
adopting the native garb and habits, commenced 
his travels, observations, and sketches, which, 
with the exception of an interval in England, 
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extended from 1824 to 1835 and resulted in the 
publication of Manners and Customs of the Mod- 
em Egyptians (2 vols., 1830), still a standard 
authority. This was followed a new transla- 
tion of the Thousand and One Eights, or Arabian 
Eights^ Entertainment (3 vols, 1838-40). 
From 1842 to 1840 he was in Egypt, collecting 
materials for an Ardbic-English Leanoon and 
Thesaurus, and after his return to England the 
rest of his life was devoted to the preparation 
of this gigantic work for publication. In 
1863 he received a civil-list pension Seven 
volumes of his Lexicon (1863-74) appeared dur- 
ing his lifetime , the posthumous publication was 
completed by his grandnephew, S Lane-Poole, 
with the issue of three further volumes (1877- 
92), the funds being provided by Lane’s early 
friend, the Duke of Northumberland. Consult 
S. Lane-Poole, Life of Edward William Lane 
(London, 1877) 

LANE, Franklin EInight (1864-1021 ). An 
American cabinet officer, bom on Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. Early in life he moved to Cal- 
ifornia, where he attended the State universitj’ 
He was a reporter. New York correspondent for 
Western papers, and later part owner and editor 
of the Tacoma Daily Eews After his admission 
to the California bar in 1880, he practiced law 
in San Francisco, where, as corporation or city 
counsel from 1807 to 1902, he made a reputa- 
tion for efficiency and honesty. He was the 
unsuccessful Democratic candidate for Governor 
of California in 1002 and for United States 
Senator in 1003. In 1005 he was appointed 
President Roosevelt to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and served until 1013 with much 
success. This nonpartisan appointment was re- 
ceived with satisfaction throughout the country, 
and Lane’s elevation to the chairmanship of the 
commission in 1913 was also widely endorsed 
In 1913 he accepted the invitation to enter the 
cabinet of President Wilson, as Secretary of the 
Interior. In this office he urged conservation of 
coal lands and was instrumental in securing the 
passage of the Alaska Railway Bill of 1014, pre- 
vidin g for a government-built road. 

LANE, GEcmGE Martin (1823-97). An 
American Latinist and educator, bora at Charles- 
town, Mass, lie studied under Beck at Harvard, 
graduating in 1846; was a Latin tutor there for 
a year; then studied at Berlin, Bonn, and Hei- 
delberg, and at Gottingen, where in 1851 he took 
his doctor’s d^ee with a thesis, Smymceorum 
Res Oestw et Antiquitates, which is still author- 
itative. He returned at once to Harvard to be- 
come professor of Latin. In 1860 he was ap- 
pointed Pope professor. After his resignation, 
in 1804, he still continued, as professor emeri- 
tus, to give graduate courses. A brilliant and 
original teacher, he was the author of Latin 
Pronunciation (1871), which turned the tide 
against the ^‘English method” in the United 
States, and of a Latin Grammar (completed by 
Morgan, 1808), which is remarkable for its felic- 
itous translations. He was a valued contrib- 
utor to Harper’s T^itin lexicons. The well- 
known ballad of the “Lone Fishball” was from 
Lane’s pen. Consult M H Morgan, “Memoir of 
Professor Lane,” in Harvard Studies, ix (Cam- 
bridge, 1808). 

LANE, Harry (1855-1017). An American 
legislator. He was born at Corvallis, Benton Co., 
Oreg., graduated in medicine in 1876, and served 
as superintendent of the Or^n State Insane 
Asylum from 1887 to 1801. He was mayor of 


Portland, Oreg., for two terms (1005-00) and 
in 1013 was dected United States Senator. 
Early in his term he advocated government 
ownership of telegiwhs and telephones and at- 
tacked the firm of J. P. Morgan A Co., for the 
support it gave to certain financial operations 
of the New Haven Railroad. 

LANE, Henry Smith (1811-81) An Ameri- 
can political leader, born in Montgomery Co., 
Ky., where he received an academic education. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar, and in 
1832 removed to Crawfordsville, Ind., where he 
practiced and became identifijed prominently 
with Whig politics In 1837 he was elected to 
the Indiana State Senate, in 1840 he was elected 
to Congress to fill a vacancy, and he remained 
in that body until 1843. He served in the Mex- 
ican War as lieutenant colonel of a regiment 
of Indiana volunteers With the bieak-up of 
the Whig party in Indiana, he and some of his 
former party associates entered into an organ- 
ization that became the nucleus of the Repub- 
lican party in the State. Lane took a prominent 
part in the movement that led to the calling of 
the first national convention of the party in 
1856 at Philadelphia, of which he was chosen 
permanent chairman. In 1850 he was elected 
by a coalition of Republicans and “American” 
members of the I^egislature to the United States 
Senate, in opposition to Jesse D. Bright, who 
was chosen liy the Democrats and sea^ after 
a contest In 1860 he was elected Governor of 
Indiana and served for a few days in January, 
1861, resigning in anticipation of liis election 
to the Senate, where he served from the follow- 
ing March until 1867. In 1866 he was a mem- 
ber of the Loyalists’ convention. 

LANE, James Henry (1814-66). An Amer- 
ican soldier and politician He was born at 
Lawrcnceburg, Ind, studied law, and in 1840 
was admitt^ to the bar. In May, 1846, he 
volunteered for service in the Mexican War 
He was chosen colonel of an Indiana rc*giment 
and commanded a brigade at the battle of 
Buena Vista. Immediately after the close of 
the war he was elected Lieutenant Governor of 
Indiana, serving in this capacity from 1840 to 
1853, and from 1853 to 1855 he vas a Demo- 
cratic member of Congress. In 1855 he removed 
to Kansas and there became conspicuous as a 
leader of the Free-State party. He was presi- 
dent of the Topeka Constitutional Convention 
in the fall of this year, was second in command 
on the Free-State side during the so-called 
Wakamsa War, and in 1856 was chosen United 
States Senator by the Legislature which had 
met under the Topeka constitution This elec- 
tion, however, was not recognized by Congress, 
and Lane remained in Kansas, where in 1850 
he acted as president of the Leavenworth Con- 
stitutional Convention In 1861, Kansas having 
at last been admitted to the Union, Lane was 
elected to the United States Senate; but, the 
Civil War having broken out, he soon volun- 
teered for active service in the field, and, after 
commanding for a time the frontier guards about 
Washington, was appointed brigadier general of 
volunteCTS in December, 1861, though his com- 
misBion was canceled in the following March. 
He projected several visionary military expedi- 
tions, such as the Great Southern Expedition 
from Kansas in 1861-62; he became “commander 
for recruiting in the Department of Kansas” in 
July, 1862, and in this capacity endeavored to 
usurp the functions of Governor Robinson andl 
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later of Governor Carney. In 1864, during Gen- 
eral Price’s raid, he was an aid to General 
Curtis. He was reelected to the United States 
Senate in 1865, but in 1866 was attacked with 
paralysis and during a temporary aberration of 
mind committed suicide. 

LANE, Jonathan Homer (1810-80) An 
American physicist, liom at Genoseo, Livingston 
Co., N Y., and educated at Phillips Exeter and 
at Yale College, where he graduated in 1846. 
In 1848 he was appointed assistant examiner in 
the United States Patent Office and in 18.31 was 
made chief examiner, hut in 1857 was removed 
for political reasons In 1809 he was appointed 
verifier of standaids in the offict* of weights and 
measures at Washington In 1870 he published 
a valuable paper entitled The Theoretical Tem- 
perature of the Sun. Lane patented an optical 
telegraph or semaphore and an improved mei- 
cury horizon and attempted experiments to se- 
eure low temperatures and to determine the 
absolute zero 

LANE, Joseph (1801-81). An Ameiican 
pioneer and soldier, bom in Huncomlic Co., N. C 
He removed to Kentucky in 1814 and two years 
later crossed the Ohio into Warrick Co, Ind. 
He was elected to the Legislature in 1822 while 
still under age and was consequently obliged to 
wait some time before he could take his seat. 
From that time until the outbn^ak of the Mexi- 
can War he was a member of one bianch or the 
other of the Indiana Legislature, but in 1846 
he resigned from the State Senate to enlist as 
a pri\ate. Soon afterw'ard he was elected 
colonel of the SiH*ond Indiana Voluntcx*rs and in 
1846 was commissioned brigadier gtmeral. He 
was wounded at the battle of Buena Vista and 
at Huamantla defeated General Santa Anna, 
for which service he received the brevet rank of 
major geneial in the regular army. He was 
very successful against the guerrilla bands W'hich 
infestiHl the country and liecame known as the 
Marion of the Mexican War At the close of 
the war President Polk appointed him Governor 
of Oregon Territory, and, when President Taylor 
remov^ him two years later (1850), the people 
elected him delegate* to Congress — an office which 
he held until Oregon’s admission to the Union 
in 1859, when he was chosen to the United States 
Senate, where he served from February, 1859, to 
March, 1861. (He also acted as Governor of 
Oregon from May 16 to 19, 1853 ) During 
President Pierce’s administration he commanded 
the troops sent to suppress an uprising of the 
Indians. In 1852 the Indiana Democratic State 
Convention advocated his nomination for the 
presideney, and in 1860 he ran for Vice Presi- 
dent on the ticket with John C. Breckenridge. 
Upon his defeat he retired from public life to 
his ranch in Oregon, where he lived in compara- 
tive poverty until his death. 

LANE, Sib Ralph (c.1530-1603). The first 
Governor of Virginia. He was bora in North- 
amptonshire, England, and is said to have taken 
part at an early age in the buccaneering expedi- 
tions in which* English ships were employ^ at 
that time. In 1583-85 he was employed in the 
government’s serAice in Ireland. He joined Sir 
Richard Grenville’s expedition to America m 
1585 and after its arrival established a colony 
on Roanoke Island and became Governor The 
colony was not successful, owing to disadvan- 
tageous location, the hostility of the Indians, 
and the lack of food. When Sir Francis Drake 
arrived with his fleet in June, 1586, the colo- 


nists were glad to return to England. Upon his 
return Lane was appointed to carry out certain 
l^ans for defending the coast, took part in 
Drake’s expedition in 1589 against Portugal, 
and in 1591 helped to put down an Irish rebel- 
lion, for which he was Imighted two years later. 
He remained in Ireland until his death. Con- 
sult Sir Ralph Lane, ''Account of the Particu- 
larities of the Implojrments of the Englishmen 
Left in Virginia,” in H. S Burrage (ed ), Early 
Enqlxfih and French Voyages (New York, 1906), 
and the same in Old South Leaflets, vol v, no. 
110 (Boston, 1902). 

LANE, Ralph Norman Angell (better 
knowm as Norman Anoell) (1874- ). A 

journalist and peace advocate, of English birth, 
who lived for some time in the United States 
and afterward in Paris. He was educated in 
England, at the Lyc^e of Saint-Omei, France, 
and at Geneva, Switzerland. Coming to Amer- 
ica in 1890, he went West and engaged in ranch- 
ing and prospecting, and from 1896 to 1898 he 
w’orked on newspapers For two yeais he was 
Paris correspondent of American papers; he 
edited the Pans Daily Messenqc} m 1900-04, 
and from its founding in 1905 to 1912 he was 
general manager of the Pans Daily Mail The 
book for w'hich Norman Angell is best known. 
The Great Illunon (1910; 5th ed., rev, 1914), 
has appeared in England, the United States, 
France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden. 
Spain, Italy, Russia, Japan, and China, as well 
as in these languages: Arabic, Hindi, Bengali, 
I>du, Marathi, and Tamil. A study of the re- 
lation of military power to national welfare. 
The Great Jlluston holds that new economic 
and social factors in modern times have de- 
stroyed the utility of force in international re- 
lations and made cooperation instead of compe- 
tition most advantageous for each state. In 
1913 the Garton Foundation, London was es- 
tablished to propagate Angell’s ideas Other 
of his writings include Patriotism under Three 
Flags ( 1903 ) ; Europe^s Optical Illusion ( 1909 ) ; 
Peace Theories and the Balkan War (1912); 
The Foundations of International Polity, or, in 
the American edition. Arms and Industry 
(1914) ; The Problems of the War and the Peace 
( 1914) ; Pfussianism and its Destruction ( 1914) ; 
America and the New World State (1915) 

LANE, Richard James (1800-72) An 
English engraver and lithographer, bora in 
Hereford. In 1837 he was appointed lithog- 
rapher to Queen Victoria In 1864 he became 
teacher of etching at South Kensington. His 
works, which numlier more than 1000, include 
the lithograph “Sketches from Gainsborough” 
(who was his great-uncle), and a series after 
l^awrence. Among his excellent sketches in 
chalk or pencil are several portraits of the 
Queen He helped to obtain the admission of 
engravers to the honor of fuU Academician in 
1865. His lithographic portraits have a distinc- 
tion of manner that raises them above the 
ordinary. 

LANE, William Coolidge (1859- ). An 

American librarian. Born at Newton, Mass., he 
graduated in 1881 from Harvard University, 
where he was assistant librarian m 1887-93 
and chief librarian after 1898. He served also 
as librarian of Hie Boston Athenaeum in 1893- 
98. In 1898-99 he was president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, of whose publishing 
board he was secretary and treasurer and later 
chairman from 1886 to 1907. From 1904 to 
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1900 he was president of the American Biblio- 
graphical Society. 

LANE-POOLE, Stanley (1854- ). An 

English author and archieologist. He was bom 
in London, Dec. 18, 1854, and was educated at 
Oxford. He studied numismatics and from 1874 
to 1892 was connected with the com department 
of the British Museum During this time he 
prepared a Catalogue of the Ot%cfita1 an*l Indian 
Coins in the museum (14 vols., 1S75-92). He 
was also sent on several important arcliieological 
missions to Egypt, Russia, and Austialia In 
1895-97 he w’as employed liy the Egyjitian gOA- 
emment in research at C'airo. Flora 1898 to 
1904 he was professor of Arabic at Trinity Ckil- 
legi& Dublin. Among liis many works are biog- 
rapmes of bis ^eat-uncle, Edioatd Wilham 
Lane (q.v.) (1877), Sir G. F, Bowen (1889). 
Aurangttib (1892), Saladin (1898), and Babar 
(1899); and numerous histones, as The Moor*< 
tn Spam (1897. 7th ed , 1904), Speeches and 
Tahle-Tcdl of Mohammed (1882); The Moham- 
medan Difnasties (1893), Saracenic Egypt 
(1900); The Story of Cairo (1902); Medicrva! 
India under Mohammedan Rule (1903); Egypt 
in the Middle \gts (1905). He completed Lane’s 
Arabic Leaneon (1877-92) and edit^ the Koran 
(1879). For his brother, see Poole, R. L 

LANESSAK, Id'n’-saN^ Jean Mabie Antoine 
DE (1843-1919 ) A French politician and natu- 
ralist. iKiin at Saint- Andr4-de-Ciibzac, Gironde. 
He left his medical studies at Bord(*aux to enter 
the health corps of the marine si^nuce and was 
engaged on the coast of Africa and (ochin- 
China until tlie Franco-German War, m which 
he sensed as surginm, though he did not giad- 
uatc in medicine till 1872. He was deputy m 
the National aVssembly fiom 1881 to 1891 and 
from 1898 to 1900 He edited for a short time 
Le Beveil (1881-82) and La Marseillaise and 
interested himself especially in colonial matters. 
He was sent on missions to Tunis and Cocliin- 
Ghma to determine liow far these countries 
could participate in the exhibition of 1889 and 
was Governor-General of Indo-China (1891-94). 
In 1899-1902 he was Minister of Marine in the 
Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet. He became political 
director of the Sidcle and was chosen president 
of the Union of National Industries, the French 
Colonization Society, and the International As- 
sociation of Colonial Agronomy. His writings 
include: Du protoplasme v^g4tal (1870) ; Manuel 
d*ht8toire naturelle mddusale ( 1879-81 ) ; Etudes 
sur la doctrine de Darwin (1881); Traits de 
zoologie and Protossoavres (1882; ; La hotamque 
(1882); he transfot misme (1883), Flore de 
Pans (1884) ; Introduction d la botanique and 
Le saptn (1885); La Tunisie (1887); UEwpan- 
ston ooloniale de la France (1888); J/Indo- 
Chine frangaise (1889); La colonisation fran- 
caise en Indo-Chine (1895); Pnncipes de colo- 
nisatum ( 1897 ) ; La lutte pour Veanstence et 
Vdvoluiion des soci6t4s (1903); La morale des 
religions (1905) ; UEtat et les dglises en France 
depuis les engines jusqu*h la separation ( 1906 ) ; 
Les missions et leur protectorat (1907); La 
morale naturelle (1908, new ed., 1912); Le 
hdan de notre marine (1909); La lutte centre 
le crime (1910); Eos forces navales (1911); 
Eos forces mditasres (1913). 

LAKE THEOLOGICAL 8EMIKABY. A 
divinity school at Cincinnati, Ohio, founded in 
1829 and opened in 1832. It is under the con- 
trol of the Presbyterian church, but students 
from other evangelical churches arc received 
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No tuition fee is charged, and board is provided 
at a low cost. There are 40 scholarships, each 
yielding annually the interest on $20()0. The 
school maintains two clubs, the General Society 
of Alumni, and the I.iane Club, composed of 
alumni of the vicinity and professors of the sem- 
inary. The school owns 60 acres of ground, given 
by Elnathan Kemper in 1829, a part of which 
is occupied by the campus, llie seminary owns 
in addition a library building with over 23,000 
volumes, five professors' residences, and a num- 
ber of houses for rent. Its endowment in 1915 
was about $500,000, its income about $20,000, 
and its enrollment 57, with a faculty of eight 
instructors 

LAKETT, ld,-n@P. A city in Chambers Ca, 
Ala, 2 miles southwest of West Point, Ga., on 
the Chattahoochee River and on the Chatta- 
hooclid* Valley Railroad (Map: Alabama, D 3). 
It is in a fertile cotton district, and there are 
cotton mills and bleacliing and dveing works. 
Ample waitT i>owor is afforded by falls near by. 
Pop, 1900, 2909; 1910, .3820. 

LAKFBAKC, liln^friink (c.1005-89). The 
most eminent of the foreign churchmen who rose 
to distinction in the medispval Church of Eng- 
land. He was born of a noble family at Pavia, 
about 1005, and educated, partly in Pavia, 
partly at Bologna, for the profession of the law. 
in the hope of greater distinction he removed 
to France and taught at Avranches, in Nor- 
mandy, in a school of law (c.l039), where he 
liecame famous. In 1042 he entered the mon- 
astery of Bee, not far from Rouen, and in 1045 
was appointed prior and opened a school in the 
monastery which was soon thronged. In 1066 
he left Bee and became abbot of a new monas- 
tery at (’aen founded 1^ William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. The latter selected him, after the con- 
quest of England, to fill the primatial see of 
Canterbury, and he was induced with much re- 
luctance to accept it in 1070. Under his spirit- 
ual rule the Church of England received as 
strong an infusion of the Norman element as 
was forced upon the political system of England 
by the iron hand of the Con^eror He acted 
as Regent in the absence of William and sus- 
tained the feudal relation of King to Bishop in 
the vexed question of investitures Lanfranc 
outlived William, and to his influence the his- 
torians mainly ascribed the peaceful submission 
with which that monarch’s successor, William 
Rufus, was accepted by the Kingdom, as well as 
the comparative moderation of the earlier years 
of his reign. Lanfranc died at Canterbury on 
May 24, 1089. His chief writings are (*ommen- 
taries on the Epistles of St. Paul, the treatise 
against Berengar, De Corpore et Sanguine Do- 
mini, and sermons. His letters also are interest- 
ing The first complete edition of his works is 
that of D’Ach^ry (Paris, 1648). They are also 
found in Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. cl, and 
are edited by Giles (Oxford, 1844) Consult his 
Life by Crozals (Pans, 1877) ; Freeman, Eor- 
man Conquest ( Oxford, 1887 ) ; BOhmer, Ihe Fal- 
schun gen E rzhischof Lanfranks (Leipzig, 1002). 

LAJnHAKCO, lan-frilD^fi) Giovanni (1580- 
1647) An Italian historical painter, of the 
Eclectic school. He was born at Parma and as 
a lad was page to the Marquis of Montalto. He 
showed such talent for design that his lord 
placed him with Agostino Carracci, who was then 
painting at Parma. After Agostino’s death Lan- 
franeo went to Rome to study under Annibale 
Carracci and assisted him in &e frescoes of the 
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FarnefKi Palace. He painted in different cities 
of northern Italy, decorating the cupola of Santa 
Maria in Piazzo at Piacenza with frescoes of 
“Angels in Gloiy” for the Marquis of Montalto. 
Paul V employed him in the Quiriual Palace 
and Santa Maria Maggiore Through intrigue 
he obtained the commission for the cupola fres- 
coes of San Andrea della Valle, which Domeni- 
chino had begun. The subject represented is the 
“Ascension of the Virgin,'* surrounded by a mul- 
titude of angels, and the decoration is one of the 
most remarkable of the kind ever executed, both 
in keenness of foreshortening and treatment of 
light. At Naples he decorat^ the cupola of the 
church of Gesh Nuovo (10.31) and painted in 
other churches, besides finishing the frescoes in 
the cupola of the cliapel of the Treasury in the 
cathedral, left incomplete at his death by Do- 
menichino. On his return to Rome in 1640 Lan- 
franco painted “St. Peter Walking upon the 
Sea” for St. Peter’s Church and a Passion series 
for the chapel of the Crucifix there. As a re- 
ward Pope Urban VITl raised him to knight- 
hood. He died in his villa, near Rome. 

Lanfranco's chief importance consists in his 
frescoes, his oil paintings being less pleasing 
Of the latter there are numerous examples in 
all the Italian coUections, at Madrid, and in the 
Louvre. His coloring is brilliant, and bis Bt\le 
is vigorous, but all his work is superlieial in 
charietc>r. He also studied engraving undei 
Agostino Carracci, his most important plates be- 
ing biblical subjects of Raphael’s “Loggic” in 
the Vatican, engraved in conjunction with Listo 
Badalocehio. 

IiAOTKEY, UN'frft', Pierre (1828-77) A 
French historian and politician, bom at Cham- 
b^ry, Savoy. He w'as educated at the Jesuit col- 
lege at ChambOry, from which, howe\er, he was 
expelled, and at the Lve^^e Bourbon, Pai is, where 
he completed his studies in 1847. He then took 
up law at the universities of Grenoble and Turin 
His bent, however, was towards philosophical 
and historical studies, and in 1853 he returned 
to Paris to enter the world of politics and jour- 
nalism. He first attracted public attention by 
the publication in 1856 of UEglise et les phtlo- 
sophrs du atcc/e, in which he enunciated 

liberal and anticlerical principles. This w^as 
followed in 1867 by his Easat aur la r^voluttofi 
fran^aise and in I860 liy his Hxstoxre politique 
dea papea and the Socialistic novel Lettrea 
d'Everard, The same year he became editor of 
the Revue Nationale, In 1803 he publishf*d his 
work Lr rHahliaaement de la Polognc Resign- 
ing his editorship in 1864, he devoted himself to 
his great w^ork, a political and social study of 
the First Empire, covering the perioii tc 1812, 
published under the title Iliatoire dc Napoleon 
fer (1867-74). This is an able and scholarly 
arraignment of the first Napoleon and counter- 
acted Thiers's laudation of the Emperor I^in- 
frey fought with the Garde Mobile in the Franco- 
German War. In 1871 he w^as elected a member 
of the Assembly from Marseilles and shortly 
afterward was appoint(*d Amliassador to Switz- 
erland. In 1873, on the election of MacMohon 
to the presidency, he resigned his position and 
m 1875 was elected a life senator. In politics 
he acted with the Moderate l^ft. He died at 
Pau, Nov. 15, 1877. His (Euvrea complHea and 
his Correapondance were publislunl in Paris in 
1879. Consult Comte d’Haussonville, in the 
Revue dea Deux Mondea (Paris, 1880). 

LANG, Andrew (1844-1912). A Scottish 


writer, bom at Selkirk, March 31, 1844. He 
was educated at St. Andrews University and 
at Balliol College, Oxford At the university he 
was distinguished for his knowledge of the clas- 
sics. His Ballada end Lyrtoa of Old France ap- 
peared in 1872. His classical knowled^ was 
turned to good use in the English versions of 
Tlieocritus, Bion, and Moschus (1880), the Odya- 
acy (1879), the Jliad (1882), and the TTomenc 
Ilymna (1899). In tlie second and third of 
these translations he was aided by Butcher, 
Leaf, and Myers From the French he tran**- 
latcd with equal skill Aucaaatn and \icolette 
(1887), edit^ Perrault's Popular Talea, and 
made selections for several books of fairy sterics 
He made substantial contributions to learning 
m Cuatom and Myth (1884), Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion (1887 ; new ed, 1899), and The Making 
of Religion (1898). As a poet he is favorably 
known by Ballada in Blue China (1880); 
Rhymea d la Mode (1884) ; Grana of Pamaaaua 
(1888); Ballada of Booka (1888). Others of 
hifi many publications are The Mark of Cam 
(1886); The Monk of Fife (1895); Pickle the 
Bpy (1897); Magus and Religion (1901); The 
Myaiery of Mary Stuart ( 1901 ) ; Alfred Tenny- 
aon (1901), a good Life of .7. G. Ixickhart 
(1896) and of Prince Charles Edward (1900); 
an edition of Burns (1896) and of Scott (1899). 
His essays include: Lettera to Dead Authora 
(1886), Lettera on TMeiature (1889); Eaaaya 
in Little (1891) TIis most substantial histor- 
ical works are A Hiatory of Scotland from the 
Roman Occupation (1900 IT.) and Jamea VI 
and the Gnone Myatery (1902). Among later 
books are* Broun Faint Book (1904), Adven- 
tnrea among Booka (1905) ; Uiaforical Myatenea 
(1905); John Knox and the Rcfonnation 
(1905); Secret of the Totem (1905); Homer 
and hia Age (1906) ; A Defcnae of Sir Walter 
Scott and the Border Minatrelay (1910). As a 
journalist, Lang was constantly writing leaders, 
especially for the Daily Neica, with which he was 
connected for raanv years 

Bibliograpliy. Agnes Repplier, “Andrew 
I-<ang,’' in Catholic Rettcir, vol xevi (New York, 
1912) ; P. H. Brown, “Andrew Lang, 1844-1912,” 
in Bntiah Academy, Proceedinga, 191J-12 (Lon- 
don, 1912); Edward Clodd, “In Memoriam,'’ in 
Folk-Lore, yol. xxiii (ib., 1912) ; Edmund Gosse. 
in Portrait^ and Skctchca (ib, 1912), Joseph 
Jaeobs, “Andrew Lang as Man of T^etters and 
Folk-Ixirist,” in Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol xxvi (New York, 1913) , J H. Millar, “An- 
drew Lang,” in Quarterly Rerictr, vol ccxviii 
(Tendon, 1913). 

LANG, Idng, Arnold (1855-1914). A Ger- 
man-Swiss zoldogist and anatomist, bom at Of- 
tringen, Switzerland He studied at the uni- 
versities of Geneva and Jena, where he obtained 
Ins degree in 1876, and in the same year became 
pnvatdocent in zoology at Bern Between 1878 
and 1885 he was assistant at the zoological 
station at Naples; m 1886 he became Ritter 
professor of phylogeny at Jena; in 1889 pro- 
fessor of zoology and comparative anatomy at 
Zurich; and in 1898-99 was rector of the last- 
named university. His most important works 
are* Die Polycladen (Seeplananen) dea Golfea 
von Neapel (1884) ; Ueher den Einfluaa der feat- 
aitzenden Lehenaiceiae auf die Thiere, etc. (Jena, 
1888) ; a Lehrhuch der vergleichenden Anatomic, 
which was translated into English as Teast-Booh 
of Comparative Anatomy (part i, 1891; part ii, 
1896). 
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LAHO, BsNjAiair Johnson (1837-1009). 
An American conductor and teacher, bom at 
Salem, Mass. He studied under hia father (a 
well-known local organist), F. G. Hill, Alfred 
Jaell, and Gustav Satter. At 15 years of age he 
was established as a teacher and orgataist, but 
some three years later went to Berlin, Germany, 
for ndvane^ work in composition and a course 
of instruction under List’s direction. Upon 
his return to America he resumed his musical 
engagements, paying a return visit to Europe in 
1869, during which time he gave concerts in 
Berlin, Leipzig, and other musical centres. He 
held many church appointments as organist, was 
for many years organist of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and in 1895-97 conductor. He 
was also a leading member of the concert com- 
mittee of the Hansard Musical Association, con- 
ductor of the Apollo and the Cecilia clubs from 
the time of their formation, and was famous 
for the ^cat number of new works he gave to 
the public through his societies. He was on in- 
timate terms with Wagner and was a loyal pio- 
neer in America of that master’s music. He 
also introduced into this country Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgts Night and Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Fauftt, 

LANG, Idng, HsnNBicn (1826-76). A Prot- 
estant theologian and Liberal leader, bom in 
Frommern, Wurttomberg. He studied theology 
at the University of Thbingen. Banished from 
his country for taking part in the uprising of 
1848, he accepted the post of pastor at Wartau, 
Switzerland, where he soon became famous as 
an advocate of tlie Reformed cliurch. By means 
of his sermons and his periodical, Die Zeitatim^ 
men aus der reformir ten Kirche der fichweitZy he 
endeavored to promulgate views of Christianity, 
liased on the results of modem higher criticism 
of the Bible. In 1872, when pastor at Meilen 
(near the Lake of Zurich), he united hia paper 
with Bitzius’ Bcmer Wochenhlatter into the 
Reform. The most important of Lang’s publica- 
tions are Vereuch einer chnstlichen Dogmatitc 
( 1858 ; 2d ed,, 1868 ) ; Ein Gang durch die 
christliche Welt (1859; 2d ed., 1870), a con- 
siderable number of his sermons, under the 
title, Religiose Reden (2 vols., 1873-74; 3d ed., 
1896), in which he denounces the old doctrines 
of the orthodox Church. 

LANG, JouN Mabshall (1834-;1909). A 
Scottish Presbyterian minister, bora in Glasford, 
Lanarkshire lie was educated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, was appointed to congregations in Aber- 
dwn (1856), Glasgow (1865), and Edinburgh 
(1868), but returned to the Barony Churra, 
Glasgow, in 1873 and in 1900 was made chan- 
cellor and principal of Aberdeen University. He 
wrved as moderator of the Church of Scotland 
in 1893, as president of the Council of Reformed 
Churches (Presbyterian) in 1896, and as lec- 
turer on various foundations, and was made 
fionorary member of St. Petersburg University 
and Military Academy and of the Egyptian in- 
stitute. His principal publications are. Gnostic 
Beets and Heresies (1873); Heaven and Home 
(1875) ; The Last Supper of our Lord (1881) , 
Ancient Religions of Central America (1882), 
Life: Is it Worth Living? (1883) ; The Anglican 
Church, St. Giles's Lectures (1884) , Homiletics 
on 8t. Luke^s Gospel (1889) ; Gideon: A Study, 
Practical and Historical (1890); The Church 
and the People (1893) ; Expansion of the Chris- 
tian Life, Duff Lectures (1897), The Church 
and its Social Mission, Baird Lecture (1002). 


Consult H. A Lang, Memoirs \Edinlrargh, 
1910). 

LANG, I8ng, Kabl HciNBicn von (1764- 
1835). A German author and historian, bora at 
Balgheim and educated at Altdorf and Gottin- 
gen. In 1795 he was made privy archivist by 
Hardenberg, who also sent him to the Congress 
at Rastatt as Secretary of Legation in 1797. In 
1799 he became Councilor of War and of Do- 
mains and in 1811 was appointed director of the 
government archives at Munich. His historical 
works, which are popular rather than scientific, 
include* Beitrdge zur Kenntmss der Verf as- 
sung des ottingischen Vaterlands (1786) ; Histo- 
rische Entimckelung der deutschen Steuerverfas- 
sung (1793) , Annalen des Fwstentums Anshach 
untet der preussischen Regierung (1806); Oc- 
schichte d^ Jesuiten in Bayern (1819). His 
other works. Hammelburger Reisen in elf Fahr- 
ten (last ed, 1822) and Birmanisches Strafge- 
setzhuch (1822-25), are marked by a sarcastic 
humor, which enters largely even into his Me- 
moiren ( 1842 ; last ed , 1881 ) . Consult Peter- 
sen, Aus der hosen alten Zeit: Lehensennne- 
rungen Lang^ (Stuttgart, 1910). 

LANG, Mabgaret Rutovew (1867- ). 

An American composer, born in Boston. She 
studied the piano with her father, B. J. Lang 
(q.v.) ; the violin with Schmidt in Boston, 
Drechsler and Abel in Munich , composition with 
Gluth, and orchestration with Chadwick She 
wrote three overtures; Phoohus, a cantata for 
soli, chorus, and orchestra; a string quartet; 
piano pieces, and songs. 

LANGAHA, lan-ga^a (Malagasy name). A 
brown tree snake {Dryophis langaha) of Mada- 
gascar, about 3 feet long, having a prolonged, 
scaly snout, often flattened into a leaflike organ 
half an inch in length That it uses this purely 
as a tactile organ seems doubtful, as it is simply 
a tree snake, with no hindrance to the ordinary 
use of the tongue. Some related snakes, like 
Trigops (see Tree Snake), have similar fleshy 
tips, and one, Herpeton (q.v ), has two distinct 
tentacles; but this species is aquatic, and such 
tentacles would usefully serve the purpose of 
the tongue, not easily protrusible in the water 
Steineger believes that these appendages serve 
mainly to mcrease the opening of the mouth, 
and thus assist the snakes in capturing prey, as 
do the bristles about the mouth of fly-catching 
birds. 

LANGBAINE, Ifing^ftn, Gerard (1656-92). 
An English bibliographer and critic, bora in Ox- 
ford. He was the son of Gerard Langbaine, pro- 
vost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and came to be 
known as Langbaine the Younger, to distinguish 
him from his father. He was educated at Uni- 
versity Collie, Oxford, but was notc^d for sport- 
ing rather than academic proclivities and did 
not graduate. He married young and later, 
with but a remnant of his patrimony, devoted 
himself to the study of dramatic literature and 
the collection of English plays. According to 
hiB statement he had gathered 980 stage works 
of various kinds, when, in November, 1687, a 
limited edition of Momus Triumphans, or the 
Plagiaries of the English Stage Exposed in a 
Catalogue of Comedies, Tragedies, etc., which is 
suppos^ to have been the work of Dryden, fore- 
stalled A New Catalogue of English Plays, 
which langbaine published a month later, s^ 
in which Dfyden’s works are acutely criticized. 
l.<angbaine’s work had a wide circulation and, 
with numerous amen^ents and additions, re- 
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Bolved itself into iln Acoount of the Bngliah 
Dramatic Poets, or Some Observations and Re- 
marks on the lAves and Writings of All Those 
that Have Published Either Comedies, Tragedies, 
Tragicomedies, Pastorals, Masques, Interludes, 
Farces, or Operas in the English Tongue (1691). 
This work is of substantial value, though weak 
in bibliographical detail. 

LAKGBEIN, lilng^ln, August pRiEDBicn 
Ernst (1757-1836) A German humorous poet 
and novelist, bom at Radeberg, near Dresden. 
He studied law at Leipzig, practiced it after- 
ward in Dresden, and from 1800 on lived in 
Berlin, devoted entirely to literary pursuits In 
1820 he was appointed censor of belletristic 
literature. Extremely proficient in metrical 
composition and commanding an inexhaustible 
fund of drollery, he cultivated with especial 
success the comical poetic tale, frequentlv inclin- 
ing towards frivolity, but teeming with fun. 
The widespread popularity of his Schioanke 
(1792, 21st ed, 1888) was almost equaled by 
that of his merry tales in prose, such as Thomas 
Kcllertourm (1806), Magister Zimpels Braut- 
fahrt, and others, distinguished for inventive 
faculty and pleasing diction. Some of his poems 
became almost folk songs, as Ich und mein 
Flaschchen sind tmmet beiaammen; Als der 
Grossvater die OroHsmutter nahm He pub- 
lished himself the original edition of his Samml- 
hche Schriftcn (1835-37), his Humoristische 
Oedichte were edited by Tittmann (Halle, 
1872), and Ilumonstische Erzahlunqen appeared 
in Leipzig, 1891 Consult flcss, Langbein und 
seine VersersttMungen (Berlin, 1902). 

LANGLADE, Marmaouke, first Baron 
(c 1598-1061). An English soldier, born in 
Yorkshire of a Roman Catholic family Though 
an opponent of the ship-money tax (1639), he 
stood valiantly for King Charles when the civil 
war broke out and raised an infantiy regiment 
to fight for him (1043). He became famous as 
a cavalry leader, defeated the Scottish horse at 
Corbridge, Northumberland, won a victory at 
Melton Movxbrav, and raised the siege of Ponte- 
fract (164.)) He met, however, with disaster 
at Naseby, his band of 1500 horsemen was 
scattered by successive defeats before he could 
|oin Montrose in Scotland, and Langdale had to 
flee to the Isle of Man and thence to France 
Tliree years afterward he returned to fight for 
the Stuarts and surprised Berwick, but was once 
more defeated by Cromwell at Preston and this 
time taken prisoner He was one of the seven 
Royalists who were absolutely excepted from 
pardon by the Commonwealth Parliament, but 
he escaped from Nottingham Castle to the Con- 
tinent, where he was a soldier of fortune until 
the Restoration, when he was made lAird Lieu- 
tenant of Yorkshire (1660). Charles I had 
knighted Langdale, and Charles II made him a 
peer in 1658 Consult Gardiner, History of the 
Great Civil War (London, 1898). 

LANGODELL, Curirtopher Columbus (1826- 
1906) An American legal writer and educator, 
born in New Boston, llillsbornugh Co, N H. 
He was educated at Phillips Andover Academy 
and at Harvard College, vhich he left at the 
end of hiB junior year (1849) to begin the study 
of law He entered Harvard Law School in 
1851 and graduated in 1863, ronoving immedi- 
ately to New York, where he practiced until 
1870, in partnership with Judges William G. 
Choate and Addison Brown. In 1870 he was 
elected Dane professor of law at Harvard Law- 


School and dean; he retired in 1895. He was 
prominently associated with the development of 
legal education in the United States, particu- 
larly in the introduction of the “case system” of 
study A building and a professorship at Har- 
vard were named for him. His publications in- 
clude: Selection of Cases on the Law of Con- 
tracts (1870) ; Selection of Cases on the Law of 
Sales (1872) , Summary of the Law of Contracts 
and Equity Pleading (1877); Coaea in Equity 
Pleading (1878) ; Brief Survey of Equity Juris- 
prudence (1904). 

LANCKDON, John (1741-1819). An Ameri- 
can Revolutionaiy leader and statesman, bom 
at Portsmouth, N. H. He received a grammar- 
school education, spent some years in a counting 
house in Portsmouth, and at the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War had become a wealthy mer- 
chant and shipowner. He was an ardent cham- 
pion of the rights of the Colonies and became 
interested in the organization of the local militia 
companies, as an oflicer of w*hich he took part 
in Sullivan’s seizure of Fort William and Mary 
at New Castle in December, 1774 In the follow- 
ing year he was elected to the Continental Con- 
gress, and later, as a naval agent of Congress, 
he superintended the building of several ships 
of war at Portsmouth In 1776 he was appoint^ 
a judge of the New Hampshire Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and in 1777 became a member and 
Speaker of the General Assembly of the State. 
At the time of Burgoyne’s invasion he pledged 
hiB entire personal property to equip the New 
Hampshire volunteer troops, in which he served 
as a captain under Stark at the battle of Ben- 
nington and afterward at Saratoga He con- 
tinued to preside over the New Hampshire 
Assembly imtil the close of the war and in 1786- 
87 was again a member of Congress. In 1787 
he was a delegate to the convention which drew 
up the Federal Constitution, took an active part 
in the debates, earnestly opposed the proposition 
to continue the power enjoyed by Congress under 
the Confederation of issuing unconvertible paper 
currency or bills of credit, and on the whole at 
that time approved of the establishment of a 
strong central government. He signed the Con- 
stitution as finally adopted and returned home 
to w'ork for its ratification The New Hamp- 
shire Convention, largely through his exertions, 
ratified the Constitution on June 21, 1788, mak- 
ing the necessary ninth State, and thus taking 
from Virginia, which ratified four davs later, 
the honor of making the instrument effective. 

In June, 1788, Langdon was chosen President 
of New Hampshire, and in November of the same 
year was elected to the first United States Sen- 
ate. On April 6, 1789, he was elected President 
of that body, and in that capacity presided over 
the joint session of Congress convened for the 
counting of the electoral votes which made 
Washington the first President. He served as 
President pro tempore of the Senate continu- 
ously, except for a short period in 1792, when 
R. H Lee presided, until 1794. From 1794 to 
1804 he was a member of Congress, became a 
htiong Anti-Federalist, and in 1801 declined the 
offer of the Navy portfolio in President Jeffer- 
son's cabinet From 1802 to 1805 he was again 
a member of the New Hampshire Assembly, 
serving as Speaker in 1803-05, and in the latter 
year was elected Governor of the State, contin- 
uing in office W annual re61ections until 1809. 
He was again elected in 1810 and 1811 and re- 
fused a renomination in 1812. In 1808 he 
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received the votes of nine Anti-Federal electors 
for the office of Vice President. He strongly 
supported Madison’s war policy and measures 
in 1812-13. 

LANGDOH, Samuix (1723-97). An Ameri- 
can clergyman and educator. He was bom in 
Boston, Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1740, 
and taught a grammar school in Portsmouth 
He was chaplain in the Louisburg expedition of 
1745, settled at Portsmouth in 1747, and was 
pastor of the Congregational church there until 
1774, when he became president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1780 he was forced to resign because 
of the opposition of the student body to his 
patriotic sentiments. Langdon received the de- 
gree of DD from Aberdeen in 1762. He was a 
charter member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and was a prominent advocate 
of the ratification of the Federal Constitution in 
the New Hampshire Convention of 1788 He 
was the author of a number of works on religion 
and philosophy 

LANGE, lung^e, Ebnst Philipp Kabl ( 1813- 
99). A German novelist, better known by his 
nom de plume, Philipp Galen. He was bom at 
Potsdam, studied medicine at Berlin, entered 
the Prussian army as surgeon in 1840, and was 
in charge of a field hospital in the Holstein cam- 
paign of 1849. After 1857 he lived at Potsdam 
He wrote Dcr Irre von Satnt James (written in 
1844, published in 1854, 9th ed., 1891), the best 
of his novels, Walter Lund ^855), a semi- 
biugraplucdl romance, Andreas Bums (1856), 
a sketch of life in Holstein; Die Tochter des 
Dtplomaien (1865) ; Der Alte vom Berg (1873) ; 
Die Mosclnxxe ( 1877 ) ; Die Furstendiener 
(1880); Der Metet von Monjardin (1891). He 
also wrote the drama Fnedrtch in Rheinsherg 
(2d ed., 1873) Selected writings appeared in 
^cap editions (1857-68, 1883). 

LANGE, Fbiedbich Albebt (1828-75). A 
German philosopher and economist, bora at 
Wald, near Solingen, and educated at Zurich 
and at Bonn, where he became a privatdocent. 
He entered journalism as editor of the Rhetn- 
und Ruhr-Zeitung (1862) and showed himself 
an able opponent of Bismarck's ministry. In 
1870 he was appointed to a new chair of induc- 
tive philosophy at Zurich His earlier htcraiy 
activity was in economics and included such 
books as Mills Ansickten uher die sociale Frage 
(1866), and the valuable work Die Arheiter- 
frage (6th ed., 1909), which is Socialistic, but 
remarkably practical and independent More 
important is his work in philosophy, especially 
the Qeschichte des Matenalismus (8th ed., 2 
vols., 1908), with a valuable criticism of modem 
science, ethics, and economics. Consult Braun, 
Lange als Socialokonom (Halle, 1881), and £lli- 
sen, Lange, eine Lehensheschreihung (Leipzig, 
1891). 

LANGE, Henbt (1821-93). A German car- 
tographer, bom at Stettin. He worked with 
Berghaiis and, after laboring three years in 
Edinburgh on Johnson’s physical atlas, studied 
under Ritter and Dove in Berlin (1847 et seq.). 
In 1855 he entered the employ of Brockhaus at 
the head of the geographical department, retired 
in 1860, and in 1868 became inspector in the 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. He publish^: Atlas 
vom Rordamerika (1854); Brockhaus* Reise- 
atlas (1858-73) ; Land und Beekarte des mitteU 
Idndisohen Meers (2d ed., 1870) ; Sddbrasilien, 
mit RUoksieht auf die deutsche Kolonieation 
(1886). 


LANGE, Johann Peteb (1802-84). A Ger- 
man theologian. He was bom at Sonnbom, near 
Elbcrfeld, studied at Bonn, and, after serving 
for several years as pastor, became professor of 
theology at Zurich in 1841 and at Bonn in 1864 
His works include: Das Lehen Jesu (1844-47; 
Eng trans., 1864 and 1872) , Christliche Dog- 
matik (1849-52); Chrundriss der theologisohen 
Hermeneutik (1877); Orundrtas der theolo- 
gischen Enoydopadie (1877) ; Chrundriss der hih- 
iischen Hermeneutik (1878). He is best known 
as one of the editors of the Theologisch-homile- 
tisches Bibelwerk (1857 et seq.), published in 
English translation, edited and augmented by 
Philip SdiafT, under the title A Commentary on 
the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Homilelical (25 vols.. New York, 1865-80). 

LANGE, l&n^gfi, Julius Henbik (1838-96). 
A Danish art critic, bom at Vordingborg He 
entered the University of Copenhagen in 1858. 
On the first of his many journeys abroad, a tour 
of Italy in 1861-62, he decided to take up the 
study of art and became a constant attendant 
at Hoyen’s lectures He belonged to a circle of 
young men with sesthetic and philosophic inter- 
ests — ^among them Georg Brandes, Lange’s per- 
sonal friend In 1870, after Hoyen’s death, he 
became docent, and in 1888 professor, of the 
history of art at the university and the academy 
He wrote articles and books on ancient and 
modern art and on architecture. Among his 
earlier writings are Om Kunstvccrdi (1876) and 
Roskilde Dotnkirkes Alder og Stil (1891). Of 
much interest arc Haanden paa Brystet, Den 
apadvendte AnsigtsstUling, Den skrarvende Stil- 
ling, and I’^or Kvnst og Udlandets ( 1879 ) . These 
and the broader Sergei og Thorvaldsen (1886, 
also in German) aie preparatory to his great 
Billedkunstem Fremstilhng af Menneskeskikkel- 
sen (3 vols., 1892-99; translated into Geiman; 
completed by P Kobkc), in which he explains 
his important discovery, the Law of Frontality. 
Modern art he treated in Billedkunst (1884) 
and Norsk, svensk, dansk Figurmalen (1892). 
His Udvaigte Skrifter were edited by G Btandes 
and P. Kdbke (3 vols, 1900-03) Consult: 
Georg Brandes, Julius H, Lange (Copenhagen, 
1898); P. Kobke, Breve fra J, H. Lange (ib., 
1902, translated mto German), Efterslwt (ib, 
1903). 

LANGE, l&ng^e, Ludwig (1825-85). A Ger- 
man classical scholar, bom in Hanover He 
studied at Gottingen under Hermann, in 1853 
was made professor at Prague, in 1859 went to 
Giessen, and in 1871 to Leipzig His principal 
work was Handbuch der romischcn Altertumer, 
(3 vols., 3d ed., 1876-79) ; he also wrote Der 
homerische Oehrauch der Partikel el (1872-73) 
and Die Epheten und der Areopag vor Solon 
(1874). In the study of language the historical 
method, he insisted, was of great importance. 
His lesser writings were posthumously collected 
and edited, with a biographical sketch by K. 
Lange, under the title Kleine Schnften aus dem 
Oebiet der klassischen Alter turns loisscnschaft 
(1887). Consult K. G. Neumann, “Ludwig 
Lange,” in Biographisdhes Jahrbuch (Berlin, 
1886). 

LANGE, Sakuel Gotthold (1711-81). A 
German poet. He was bom at Halle, the son of 
the Pietist Joachim Lange (1670-1744), who 
was famed as the author of the Halle Grammars 
The son studied theology at Halle and there be- 
came acquainted with Pyra, with whom he wrote 
ThyrsMf und Damons frcundsohaftliche lAedar 
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(1745), attacked Gottached (qv.), whom they 
had both ardently followed before, and opposed 
the use of rhyme in poetry His strongest claim 
to fame is lie feeble version of Horace’s Odea 
(1752, dedicated to Frederick the Great), which 
Lessing (q.v ) criticized and, when roused by 
Lange’s fling that the critic’s works because of 
their small format were only “Vademecums,” 
overpowered with the brilliancy of his Vade 
Mecttm far Lange (1754) 

IiANGE, l&n'gft, Thomas (1820-87). A Dan- 
ish novelist, born at Gopenhagen. He studied 
ilieology, but was not ordained, and afterward 
devot^ himself to literature. His first writings 
were published anonymously and attracted little 
attention. It was not until Eventyreta Land 
(1865) appeared that he was fitly appreciated. 
Later works gave him a place not much inferior 
to that of Goldschmidt ( q v ) in Danish litera- 
ture. His works include* Aaen oq Jlavet 
(1870), his best work; Romantiake Skildrtnger 
(Romantic Deacnptiona, 1872) ; De lyae N<vtter 
(1875), Et tiympoaion (1877), Eyt Ltv 
(1879). 

IiANOE, Tnon N^eve (1851-1915). A Dan- 
ish author, born in Copenhagen and educated at 
the university in that city In 1877 he went to 
Moscow as a teacher, becoming Danish Consul 
there in 1887 He took the degree of Ph D at 
the University of Copenhagen in 1894. His 
w'orks include admirable translations from 
Greek, Old French, and Russian, and he made a 
good translation of Longfellow’s “Golden 
l^end” (3d ed . 1891) He also compiled 
Flkttdrtnger fra den rusatake Liteiatur (1886) 
Ills original volumes include En Moaned % 
Or lenten, FlygUge Hkizzer (1887); ffktzzer og 
Phantasier (1890); and a collection of his 
poems, Oennem farvet Qiaa (1894) He wrote 
also Fjeme Melodier (1902), Etrengeapil 
(1906), and I danake Farver (1907). 

LANGEBEK, IHng'c-b^k, Jakob (1710-75). 
A Danish historian, born at Skioldborg. He 
first studuHl Danish historv, and it was by 
critical articles on contemporary w’’ritcrs in this 
field that he attracted attention He founded a 
society for the study of the language and history 
of Denmark in 1745 and was its perpetual archi- 
vist His works consist of valuable contribu- 
tions on his favorite subject to the journals and 
to the Danake Maqazin (1745-52), which he 
edited and nearly all of which he wrote himself, 
and Hcnptorca Rerum Dantcarum Medii JEvi 
. . . (1772-74), wdiich was completed by Suhm, 
Scbocniiig, and others from original papers, in 
1778. He also collected matiTial for a Danish 
dictionary His labors as a collector and pub- 
licist laid a foundation for the study of Danish 
history A collection of his letters was pub- 
lished in 1895 by II F Rfirdam 

LANGELAND, Ifing^e-Rnd. A Danish island. 
County of fcJvendborg, at the south entrance to 
the Great Belt, between FUnen and Laaland 
(Map* Denmark, D 4) It is 33 miles long and 
5 miles broad, area, 106 square miles It is 
hilly and well wooded, and the soil is fertile. 
Grain, peas, butter, and cheese are largely pro- 
duced. Pop, 1901, 18,996; 1911, 20,335. 

liANGELIEB, IfiNzhayd,', Sib Francois 
Charles Stanislas (1838-1915). A Canadian 
jurist and statesman He was bom at Saintc 
Rosalie, Quebec, was educated at St Hyacinthe 
College and at Laval University, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Lower Canada in 1861. 
Afterward he was appointed professor of Roman 
VoL. 


law, of civil law, and of political economy at 
Laval University. From 1882 to 1890 he was 
mayor of Quebm, and after his election as a 
Liberal member of the Provincial Legislature, 
he became successively Commissioner of Crown 
Lands and Treasurer of the Province of (Quebec. 
In 1884-87 and in 1887-98 he was a member of 
the Dominion Parliament In the latter year 
he was appointed a puisne judge, and in 1906 
Chief Justice, of the Superior Court of (^ebec. 
In 1907 he was knighted Several times he 
served as a Royal Commissioner, and was one 
of the organizers, and in 1907 the first president, 
of the Antialcoholic League In 1911 he was 
appointed Lieutenant Governor of Quebec. 

liANGEN, lang'cn, Joseph (1837-1901). A 
German theologian, bom at Cologne. He was 
educated at Bonn, was ordained to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in 1859, and became assist- 
ant professor in 1864, and professor of New 
Testament exegesis in 1867, at the University of 
Bonn For supporting Johann Dellinger (q.v.) 
he was excommunicated by the Vatican, and, 
although he subsequently left the Old Catholic 
movement, he was not reconciled to the Roman 
church He became known chiefly through his 
published works, which include Die d&atero- 
lanontarhen Stucke dea Buchea Father (1862); 
Ortindriaa der Etnleitunq tn daa Neue Teata- 
nicnt (1868; 2d ed , 1873); Daa vatikanxache 
Dogma ion dem Oniveraaleptakopat und der 
Unfehlharkcit dea Papatea (4 vols , 1871-76; 2d 
ed, 1876) ; Oeaehichte der romiachen Ktrche hia 
snim Innozenz (4 vols, 1881-93), his most fa- 
mous W’ork Die Klemenaromane (1890) 

LANGEETBECK, I2lng^cn-bek, Bernhard Ru- 
dolph VON (1810-87) A German surgeon, 
nephew and pupil of Konrad Johann Martin 
Langenbeck, bom at Pardinglilittel. He studied 
at Gottingen, then visited France and England, 
and, after teaching for some time at Gottingen, 
W'as called in 1842 to the chair of surgery in the 
University of Kiel. In 1847 he succeeded Dief- 
fenbach at the Berlin Clinical Institute of Sur- 
gery. He soon acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion, first thiough skill and success in operations 
for harelip; then in plastic sur^ry of the nose, 
eyelid, and lip ; and finally by his noted methods 
of resection (q.v ), in which only the diseased 
or injured part of a bone is removed, instead 
of amputation of the entire limb. For services 
in the war with Denmark a grant of nobility was 
accorded him, and he receiv^ in 1866 the high- 
est medical rank the Pmssian army affords. 
Langenbeck was in active medical military serv- 
ice during the German campaigns of 1866 and 
1879-71. Beginning with 18(K), Langenbeck ed- 
ited, with Billroth and Gurlt, the irchtv fur 
khntache Cinnirgie, and he published, besides 
numerous papers on surgical topics, Chxrurgiache 
Beohachtitngen aua dem Kiiege (Berlin, 1874). 

LANGENBECK, Karl (1861- ). An 

American ceramic chemist. He was bom at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and was educated in the Col- 
lege of Pharmaev of that city and at the wly- 
technic schools ot Zurich, Switzerland, and C^ar- 
lottenburg, Germany. He was superintendent 
of the Rookwood Potteiy in Cincinnati in 1886- 
90 and in that connection originated the Book- 
wood faience and aventurine pottery glazes. He 
served as professor of chemistry at Miami 
Medical College in 1888-90, was chemist of the 
American Encaustic Tiling Company in 1800- 
93, and manager of the Mi^ic Tile Ckimpany of 
Zanesville, Ohio, and New York City from 1804 
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to 1604. He directed a ceramic laboratory in 
Boston after 1904 and was associate editor of 
the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry after 1908 He is author of The Chemistry 
of Pottery (1895). 

LAHGENBECK, Konbad Johann Mabtin 
(1776-1851). A German surgeon, bom at 
Homeburg and educated at Jena, Vienna, and 
WOrzburg. He received his degree at GOttingen 
(1802) and afterward was appointed a profes- 
sor there (1804). He was famed for his swift 
and unerring use of the knife and for his suc- 
cess as a teacher. He edited the Bibliothek fur 
Vhirutqiv und Ophthalmologte (1806-28), the 
organ of the surgical and optical clinic, which 
lie founded in 1807, and wrote widely on general 
and special surgery. — ^His son, Maximilian 
Adolf ^angenbeck (1818-77), horn at Got- 
tingen, was also famed as surgeon and oculist. 
He studied there and at Pans, Vienna, and Ber- 
lin for eight years and from 1846 to 1848 was 
professor at Gottingen. He wrote Klinische Bei- 
trage (1849) and Die Insolation des mensoh- 
lichen Auges ( 185 9). 

IJLNGBNBIELAU, lang'cn-bS^ou. A group 
of contiguous industrial villages in the Province 
of l^ilesia, Prussia, 35 miles southwest of Bres- 
lau There are extensive cotton, linen, and 
woolen weaving, bleaching, and dyeing estab- 
lishments, and manufactures of color goods, 
starch, sugar, chemicals, and lumber. Pop., 
1900, 19,127; 1910, 18,514. 

LANGENDUK, lang^en-dlk, Pieteb (1683- 
1756). A Dutch poet and playwright, born at 
Haarlem He liv^ at The Hague, at Amster- 
dam, and at Haarlem after 1722, and was by 
profession a designer in a damask factory. He 
wrote several dramas, and some of his farces 
still have a place on the Dutch stage. It was a 
time when everything French was admired and 
imitated, and Langendijk felt this miluence 
strongly His works include the following 
comedies: Die Zioetser (1712), Arlequyn Ac 
Uonist (1720) ; Xantippe of het boose toyf des 
filosoofs Socrates beteugeld; Spiegel der voder- 
landsche Kooplieden, He also wrote poems, pub- 
lished in his collected works, Gedichten (1760). 
An edition of his plays appeared in 1851 Con- 
sult W. J. A. Joncbloet, Geschiedcnts der \cder- 
landesche Letterkunde, vol. v (Groningen, 1887- 
92) 

LANGENSATiZA, lOng^en-i^^tsd.. A town 
in the Prussian Province of Erfurt, situated on 
the Salza, 25 miles northwest of Erfurt (Map* 
Prussia, D 3). It has an old castle, now u^d 
as an administration building, and an eighteenth- 
century Rathaus The chief manufactures are 
cotton goods, yam, cloth, agricultural machin- 
ery, fire engines, tobacco, tinware, and bricks. 
In the vicinity are saline springs. Langensalza 
has been the scene of numerous battles, of which 
the best known is tliat of June 27, 1866, in which 
the Hanoverians defeated the Prussians, but 
were compelled to capitulate two days later. 
Pop., 1900, 11 ,926; 19 10, 12,663. 

LANGEH SCHELDT, Ifing^cn-shlt, Gustav 
(1832-95). A German lin^ist and publisher, 
Wn m Berlin. He travmed extensively and 
about 1856 brought out» with the French teacher 
of languages Charles Toussaint, Frangosische 
Untemchtsbriefe zum Selbst stadium, a system 
of self-instruction in French, which met with a 
great success and was continued yearly (62d ed., 
1902). Using the same method, which is founded 
<Hi that of IHimilton-Jacotot, he published a book 


for self-instmction in English. In this he was 
assisted by Karl van Dalen and Henry Lloyd 
The ‘Toussaint-Langenscheidt method” was ap- 
plied by others to different languages, and, in 
accord with it, Langenscheidt published the 
Sachs-Villatte Fransosisch-deutsches Wbrterbuch 
(1868-94) and the Muret-Sanders Englisch- 
deutsches Worterbuch (1891-1901) 

IiANGEN-SCHWALBACH. See Scbwat- 

BAcn 

IiANGEBON, hlNzh'rON^ Andbault, Count 
ns (1763-1831) A Russian general, bora 111 
Paris Ho went with Rochambeau to America 
and in 1789 entered the Russian servicc\ taking 
part in the campaigns agAinst Sweden and the 
Turks At Austerlitz he was a general of 
division. From 1807 to 1810 he was engaged 
against the Turks, doing good work at Silistria 
in the latter year. He fought against Napoleon 
T during the invasion of Russia, participated in 
the battle of the Katzbach (qv.), and dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Leipzig 
(1813) In 1814 he stormed the heights of 
Montmartre and entered Pans wdth the Allies. 
Tn 1822 he was appointed Goveruor-Gkmeral of 
New Russia His last military service ^as 111 
the Turkish War of 1828-29. He died in St. 
Petersiiurg 

LANGEVIET, IfiNzhVan^ SiB Hector Louis 
n826-1906). A French -Canadian politician, 
born in Queliec. He studied at the Quebec Sem- 
inary until 1846, when he entered a law office 
ill Montreal and in 1850 was called to the bar 
He bec*ame editor of the MHanqes Hehgieux in 
1847 and in 1857 of the Coumer du Canada, 
In the latter year he was elected mayor of Qiie- 
bi*c and also a Conservative member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, in which capacity he supported 
the administration In 1864 he liecame a queen’s 
counsel and solicitor-general in the (Conservative 
Tach^Macdonald administration. Two years 
later he was appointed Postmaster-General. He 
was active in furthering the cause of confedera- 
tion, was a delegate to the Charlottetown con- 
ference, and to the Quebec conference in 1864; 
\vas one of the commissioners sent to Tendon to 
f*omplete the organization of the Dominion of 
Canada in 1866; and, after his return, bec*anie 
Secretary of State in the first administration 
under Confederation. He became Minister of 
Public Works in 1869, Postmaster-General in 

1878, and again Minister of Public Works in 

1879. In 1891 he resigned his post under grave 
charges of malfeasance in office and in 1896 
retired from public life. 

LANGEVIN, Jean Francois Pierre La 
Force (1821-92). A French-Canadian Roman 
Catholic bishop, bom in (^ebec. He was ed- 
ucated at the seminary there, became a priest in 
1844, and Bishop of Rimouski (1867). He re- 
turned to his alma mater in 1840 to teach higher 
mathematics and remained there nine years, 
during part of which he was at the hc»ad of the 
normal school in connection with Laval Uni- 
versity (1858-69). He wrote: Traitd de caleul 
diffdrentiel (1848); Histoire du Canada en ta- 
bleaux (1860); Cours de pedagogic (1865). 

LANGHAM, l&ng^am, Simon de (1310-76) 
An English archbishop and chancellor, bora at 
Langham in Rutland. He was a monk in West- 
minster before 1346 and became prior and ab^ 
In 1360 he was Lord High Tfreasurer of England, 
a year later was Bishop of Ely, was Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1363, and in 1366 was Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He drew up the new premunire in 
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1365 and diamisBed Wiclif from the wardenship 
of Canterbury Hall, Oxford; but, having been 
made Cardinal by Pope Urban V, he angered 
the King by accepting the promotion without 
hia leave and was driven from his archbishopric 
and retired to Avignon. Here he occupied a 
confidential position with Pope Gregory XI until 
his death He made large gifts to Westminster 
Abbey during his life and by will and has been 
called its st*cund founder. 

LAKGHANS, Idng^ans, Johann Gotthabd 
(1733-1 SOS ) A German architect, born at Tjan> 
deshut (Silesia) The success <if his earlier 
works at Breslau causetl him to be called to 
Berlin by King Frederick William II in 1786, 
and he subsequently became director of royal 
buildings. His structures include the palace of 
Hatzfeld (Breslau) , the Brandenburg Gate 
(Berlin), a design indirectly inspired by the 
Propylffia at Athens (1789-03). the marble 
palace at Potsdam; the Hercuh^brucke (bridge) 
at B(*rlin; and the theatre and Belvedere at 
Charlottenburg — Ills son, Kabl Febuinand 
(1781-1869), was also an architect of note. 

LANCKHOBNE, John (1735-79) An Eng- 
lish poet, born at Kirkby-Stephen, Westinorelaiid 
He studied at Winton and Appleby; then de- 
voted hmiself to private teaching, having among 
his pupils Edmund Cartwright; and went to 
Cambridge, but did not graduate Taking 
orders, be became cuiatc* at Dagenham, Es8«*x 
(1761), then curate of St John’s, Clerkenwell, 
Ixmdon, and he attained some fame by his sen- 
timental poems and romances. A short poem in 
17(»5, entitled “Genius and Valor,” defending 
tlie Sc‘ottish nation against the invective of 
Churchill’s ‘Prophecy of Famine,” is said to 
have obtainiHl for him the degree of D.D from 
Edinburgh He tianslated from Burn (1759), 
published Poetical Works (1766), and, with his 
brother, translat(*d Plutarch's Lioes (1771), his 
best-know'ii work, ri*priiited even to the present 
day. 

LAKGIEWICZ, laii-gy6'\Ich, Mabyan (1827- 
87 ) . A Polish revolutionist, born at Krotoschin. 
lie studied mathematics at Breslau, traveled 
through Europe, and in 1860 accompanied Gari- 
baldi in the expedition for the lilicration of 
Sicily and Naples. In 1863 he was leader of the 
insurgents in the District of Sandomir and w^as 
named Dictator of Poland by his troops, but, in 
scarcely more than a week after taking this 
office, was twice defeaU*d by the Uussians, at 
Chrobrze and Busk, lie letired to Austria, 
wdiere he w'as impiisoued for nearly tw'o years. 
In 1865 he went to Switzerland, then to Pans, 
where he called himself l.Angl$; and finally to 
Turkey, where, after service in the artillery, he 
died at Constantinople. 

LAKGLADE, laN'gl&d^ (’harlbs Michel 
i)B (1729-1800) A French -Canadian trader and 
artisan leader, liom at Michilimackinac. Both 
IB mother and his wife were Indians, and he 
had therefore great influence with the Ottawa, 
Ojibwa, Potawatami, and other Western tribes, 
of w*honi he led the party that took such an 
important part in the defeat of General Brad- 
dock in his advance upon Fort Duquesne (1755), 
His following also appeared at the massacre of 
Fort William Henry (1757), and he laid an 
ambuscade around Wolfe’s camp at Montmo- 
rency (1759), which failed for want of support. 
He fought under Montcalm on the Plains of 
Abraham, Sept. 13, 1759, and under L^vis the 
following sprvig at Sainte Foye. After the war 


he was as faithful to the British as he had been 
to the French, warned the frontier forts of Pon- 
tiac’s plans (1763), and joined Burgoyne’s army 
with a large company of Indians (1777). For 
his services during the Revolutionary War the 
English government gave him a pension and 
made him Indian superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Green Bay, where he is still revered as a 
man of upright and amiable character, “the 
founder and father of Wisconsin ” 

LAKGKLAND, William (c.1330-T14(K)). An 
English poet, bom probably about 1330 at Cleo- 
bury Mortimer, South Shropshire He seems to 
have studied with the Benedictine monks at 
Great Malvern. He became a tonsured clerk and 
early drifted to London, where he lived in per- 
petual poverty, exercising minor functions in the 
Church. Towards the end of his life he probably 
leturaed to the west. He died about 1400. Very 
little, however, is known about him beyond what 
may be inferred from his great poem Piers Plow- 
man^ on which he was engaged probably from 
1362 to 1392. Tile poem opens beautifully with 
the plowman falling asleep among the Malvern 
hills and seeing in vision a field full of folk en- 
gaged in \arious occupations. The poem is thus 
an allegory of life. It contains much vigorous 
satire on abuses in church and state. Unlike 
most of the poems of the time, it is written in 
the alliterative measure that characterized Eng- 
lish verse before the Norman Conquest. Into 
this poem Langland put all his b^t thought, 
laboring upon it throughout his life, as is shown 
by the many variations in the existing manu- 
scripts, numbering 45 or more. These manu- 
scripts fall into three groups, known as the A, 
B, and C texts, which are assigned respectively 
to 1362, 1377, and 1392 This poem should not 
be confounded with the Creed of Pters Plowman, 
written about 1394 by another hand. Excepting 
Chaucer, Langland was the greatest English 
poet of the fourteenth century His was one of 
the earliest and most eloquent cries from an 
oppressed jieople It has been contended that 
Langland was also the author of Richard the 
Redeless, a ]>oem wTitten to remonstrate with 
Richard II 

Bibliography. Skeat’s edition of the three 
texts of Piers Plowman (Oxford, 1886), and his 
edition of the B text for school use (ib., 1888) ; 
Jusserand, Pters Plowman: A Contribution to 
the History of English Mysticism (trans.. New 
York, 1894) ; id., A Literary History of the Eng- 
lish People (ib, 1895); The Vision and Creed 
of Piers Plowman, edit^ by Wnght (new ed., 
Ixmdon, 1897) ; Vision of William Concerning 
Piers the Plmoman, edited by W. W Skeat (2 
\ols., Oxford, 1898) ; C. W. Stubbs, The Christ 
of English Poetty (New York, 1906). 

LAKGLliS, IfiN'glSs^ Louis Matuieu ( 1763- 
1824) A French Orientalist. He studied 
Oriental languages at Paris and in 1787 trans- 
lated Tamerlane’s Institutes from the Persian 
In 1789-90 he edited the Manchu-French dic- 
tionary of Father Amyot (q.v.) and in 1795 was 
appointed first administrator and professor of 
Persian in the School of Oriental Languages 
This school, founded by the government as the 
result of his efforts, represents his chief service 
to Oriental studies He was the founder of the 
Geographical Society of Paris and wrote a num- 
ber of works on Oriental literature. 

liANGOUBY, John NbutpoBt (1852-1925). 
An English physiologist, bom at Newbury, Berk- 
shire. He was educate at Exeter Grammar 
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School and at St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
was lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge (of 
which he was a fellow), from 1884 to 1903, and 
also university lecturer during the same period; 
and became professor of physiology in ine uni- 
versity, where he was also a member of the 
council in 1898-1900 He was royal medalist 
(1892) and vice president (1904-05) of the 
^yal Society; president of the Neurological 
Society of Great Britain (1893) and of Section 
I of the British Association ( 1899 ) ; received 
the Baly medal of the Koyal College of Phy- 
sicians (1903), and was chosen a member of 
'various Continental and American scientific 
societies Besides serving as editor of the Jour- 
nal of Physiology^ he published numerous 
papers, including many in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society. He received honorary de- 
grees from St. Andrews and Dublin universities. 

LANGLEY, Samuel Piebfont (1834-1006). 
An American astronomer, physicist, and a pio- 
neer in the design and construction of aeroplanes, 
as well as in the investigation of the phenomena 
of aPrial locomotion He was born at Roxbury, 
Mass , was educated at the Boston Latin School, 
studied in Europe, and for a time practiced ar- 
chitecture and civil engineering In 1865 he be- 
came an assistant at the Harvard Observatory, 
later in the same year assistant professor of math- 
ematics in the United States Naval Academy, 
and in 1867 director of the Allegheny Observa- 
tory. After 1887 he was secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution His solar observations, made 
at Pike’s Peak in 1878, at Mount Etna in 1878- 
79, and at Mount Whitney, Cal , in 1881, added 
greatly to our knowledge of the phenomena of 
solar heat. Langley also invented the bolometer, 
a very delicate instrument for the measurement 
of radiant heat. At Washington he established 
the Astrophysical Observatory and the National 
Zoblogical Park In 1887 he served as president 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; he was a member of many im- 
portant foreign scientific societies, received 
honorary degrees from Oxford, Cambridge, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Yale, and other universities, 
and was awarded the Janssen medal of the In- 
stitute of France, the Rumford medal of the 
Royal Society of London, and the Henry Draper 
medal of the National (United States) Academy 
of Sciences For several years Langley gave 
much study to adrial locomotion, and in *1896 a 
motor-driven aeroplane designed and constructed 
by him accomplished for the first time on record 
a sustained flight. Further experiments in 1903 
with a full-sized machine were hardly as success- 
ful, but no inherent defect in the apparatus was 
shown. Criticism and lack of support led to 
the abandonment of these experiments, which 
undoubtedly would have resisted successfully 
had they been persevered in. In fact, in 1914 
the original machine, with slight changes, actu- 
ally was flown at Hammondsport, N Y For 
some time all aeronautical engineers and scien- 
tists had recognized the correctness of Langley’s 
reasoning and fundamental ideas as well as the 
value of his scientific contributions to modem 
aeronautical science. See AfisoNAUTics. 

XJOrOIOT AfiBOSTKAHICAL LABO- 
BATOBT. See ASbohaijtics; SMiriiaomAK 
Institution, 

LANGLOIS, lftN'glw&^ Hippoltte (1839- 
1912). A French soldier, bom at Besangon. 
After 8tud3ring at the Ecole Polytechnique at 
Paris^ he was made a sublieutenant in the ar- 


tillery in 1858. During the Franoo-Prussisn 
War in 1870 he served with the army of Metz, 
holding the rank of captain In 1887 he was 
appointed professor of artillery at the Ecole 
Stipdrieure dc Guerre, of whidi he was comman- 
dant (1898-1900). Promoted to general of bri- 
gade in 1894 and to general of division m 1898, he 
was made commander of the famous Twentieth 
Army (IJorps at Nancy in 1901, and in the follow- 
ing year he became a member of the superior 
council of war. In 1904 he retired from the 
army. He was elected to the French Senate in 
1906, was chosen a member of the French Acad- 
emy in 1907, and was also a Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honor. His military writings, 
which gave him an international reputation, in- 
clude TjArtHlene de campagne en liaison avec 
les autres armes (1891-92), his greatest work; 
Manoeuvre d*un ddtachement de toutes armes 
avee feux rdels ( 1897 ) , Etude sur le terrain 
(1903); Ouerre iuroo-russe et anglo-hoet 
(1903). 

LANGLOIS, ViCTOB (1829-69). A French 
Orientalist, bora at Dieppe. After devoting 
considerable time to the study of Oriental lan- 
guages, he was sent in 1852-53 by the Minister 
of Public Instruction to Cilicia and Armenia, 
where he made extensive excavations and col- 
lected numerous antiquities, including 80 new 
Greek inscriptions and a collection of figures in 
terra cotta found in the cemetery of Tarsus in 
Cilicia. He next went to Italy (1857 and 
1861), where, besides procuring documents con- 
cerning the relations between France and Ar- 
menia during the Crusades, he collected data 
for an important work on the doctrines of the 
Mechitari^, the most celebrated of the Ar- 
menian monks In addition to this work, which 
appeared in 1862, he published, among other 
works, Le trdsor des chartes d^Arm&nic (1863) 
and Le mont Athos et ses monast^es (1867), 
with a lithographic copy of the Greek manuscript 
of the geography of Ptolemy (twelfth century), 
found by him in the libraries of the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, Turkey. He also undertook the 
publication of Collection des kistonens anoiens 
ct modemes de P Irmdnte (1869), but his death 
occurred just after he finished the first volume. 

LANGNAU, Idng^nou. A town in the Can- 
ton of Bern, Switzerland, situated on the llfis, 
13 miles east of Bern (Map: Switzerland, B 2). 
Langnau is the principal market for the cheese 
and linen thread of the Emmenthal. It makes 
cloth, leather, tobacco, and bleached goods 
Pop, 1900, 8200, 1910, 8584 

LANGRAND-DUMONCEAU, l&N'grfiNMy^ 
mON'sy, Andbeas, (’ount (1826-1900). A Bel- 
gian adventurer, born in Bossem. He at- 
tracted attention by his plan for bringing capi- 
tal under the influence of the Church. Thanks 
to the patronage of many high Church digni- 
taries, be was enabled to found a bank in Brus- 
sels and often rendered financial assistance to the 
Pope, who, in recognition of his services, made 
him Count. Langrand-Dumonceau was in- 
trusted with an enormous amount of capital 
by many wealthy people and was elected to the 
IBelgian Parliament He carried on his business 
transactions till 1870, when he became bankrupt. 
Wkile judicial inquiries were being made into 
Ills affairs, he managed to abscond. He was, 
however, sentenced in oontumaoiam to 15 years’ 
imprisonment for embezzlement. 

LANGREO, ldn-grfi'6. A mining town of 
north Spain, in the J^ovince of Ovie£>, situated 
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among the mountains, 18 miles from the coast 
and 10 miles east of Oviedo. In the neighbor- 
hood are important coal and iron mines, and the 
town has iron foundries and consideiablc iron 
manufactures. Much fruit, cider, wheat, and 
hemp are also produced. Pop, 1000, 18,751; 
1010, 25,444 

LANGBES, IhN^gr’. An ancient town of 
France, a first-class fortress and capital of the 
arrondissement of the same name, on the Marne, 
in the Department of Haute-Marne (Map: 
France, N., L 5). It is situated on a plateau 21 
miles south-southeast of Chauniont It has the 
twelfth-century cathedral of St Mamines in 
Transition style, numerous convents, a com- 
munal college, a museum with colle(*tiona of 
antiquities and paintings, a libiaiy of 10,000 
volumes, and a monument to Diderot, a native 
of Langres. The chief industry is the manu- 
facture of cutlery, for w'hich the town is famous. 
The trade is chielly in iron products, grain, oil, 
and textiles The town has beim the seat of a 
bishopric since the Homan pt^riod Pop, 1901, 
M921 , 1911, 0335. Langres is helie\ed to ha\e 
<leri\t‘d its name from the Celtic people Liii- 
gones, who occupied it in C.psar’H time, when it 
was known as Andoniatunnum 

liAEG^ELAE (Chinese name) A hriK^d of 
domestic fowds, the smallest in the Asiatic class 
dhey are active and lively, the cocks w’eigh 10 
pounds and the hens 7 pounds. Ilow'ard de- 
sciibes two varieties, the black and the white 
The black, in plumage of neck, back, saddle, and 
sickles, IS glossy metallic black, with gieenish 
sheen, breast, primaries, secondaries, tail, iiuff, 
shank, and toe feathers, black, the undei coloi 
is black or dark slate. The white Langshan is 
pure white throughout This is an old and 
w’cll-known breed, highly esteemed for all good 
qualities. 

LANG^IDE. A village 2 miles south of 
Glasgow^ Scotland, where on May 13, 15(58, a 
skirmish was fought between the lorccs of Mary 
Smart (qv.) and those of the Regent Murray 
On May 2, 15(58, Mary had escaped fiom the 
castle of Lochleven when* she had lw»en a pris- 
oner, and immediately revoked the abdication 
which she had be(*n compelled to make in favor 
of her infant son, James VI (later flames I of 
England). An army of 0000 men, commanded 
by Argj’le, collected aliout her, but she was un- 
able to take Dunliar Castle and so marched in 
the direction of Dumbarton. At Langside Mur- 
ray, with 4500 men, stopped the army of Mary 
and defeated it in three-quarters of an hour. 
Mary flc*d to England after the battle, crossing 
the liorder on May 10, 1508. In England she 
was kept a prisoner until her execution, in 1587 

LANGSON, Ihng^sSn' The capital of the 
province of the same name in Ton^ing, French 
Indo-China, situated about 80 miles northeast 
of Hanoi, wuth which it is connected by rail 
(Map: Burma, E 2). It is divided into tw'o 
parts, one contains the strong citadel, and the 
other the commercial and residential town It 
is a station on the railway line from Hanoi to 
Yunanfu, China, which was completed in 190(5 
The town was taken by the French, after a hard 
struggle, in 1885. 

LAEG^TAFP, Launoelot, Esq. See Irving, 
Washington 

LAKGS^N, John M^ceb (1829-97) An 
American educator, born in Louisa Co., Va He 
was born in slavery, the son of a white man, 
Ralph Quarles, by a negro slave, but was eman- 


cipated when he was six years old. He was 
reared by Col. William D Gooch as a member 
of his own family and for several years did not 
know of his negro blood. He graduated at 
Oberlin (DoUege in 1849 and from the theological 
department there in 1853. In 1854 he was 
admitted to the bar in Ohio, where for the next 
13 >ears he practiced his profession and held 
several town offices. In 1869 he became profes- 
sor of law at Howard University, was appointed 
dean of the law department, and in 1873 became 
vice president of the university In 1871 he had 
been appointed a member of the board of health 
of the District of Columbia and in 1871 was 
elc*cti*d HC( retarv of the District He was Unit^ 
States Minister and Omsul General in Haiti 
from 1877 to 1885 and upon his return accepted 
the presidency of the Virginia Normal and Col- 
legiate Institute in Petersburg. Elected from 
Virginia to the National House of Representa- 
tives in 1888, he was not seated till two years 
later, after a contest He published a volume of 
addresses Freedom and Citizenship (1883). 

LANCKTON, Stephen (^-1228). Archbishop 
of Cant(*rburv from 1207 te 1228 Langton was 
undoubtedly an Englishman, but he received the 
chief part of his education in Paris After Inno- 
cent Til became Pope, he summoned Langton to 
Rome and made him a cardinal in 1206 In 1205 
there had been a disputed election to the see of 
Canterbury, and the whole matter was taken on 
appeal to Rome. Innocent compelled the 1 6 
monks of Christ Church, who represented the 
cathedial chapter at Rome, to elect Stephen 
langton, and the Pope consecrated him at 
Viterbo on June 17, 1207 His appointment, 
ne\ ei theless, was resisted hv King John, who 
threatened to outlaw any one who would dare 
to acknowledge Stephen as Arclibishop For six 
jears Langton w^as excluded from the see, to 
which he w^ns only admitted in 1213 (See 
John ) The reconciliation of 1213 was but 
temporarA In the conflict of John with- his 
batons Langton was a warm partisan of the 
lattei , and it was he who, at the Coum.il of St. 
Albans in 1213 produced the old charter of 
liberties cd Henry 1, upon which the Magna 
Charta avhs based, of which latter document 
he was the first of the subscribing witnesses 
When the Pope, acting on the representation of 
John and espousing his cause as that of a vassal 
of the holy see, exeommunii at€*d the barons, 
Langton refused to publish the excommunication 
and was in consecpience suspended from his 
functions in 1215. He was restoied, probablv 
two ^eaTs later, and after the accession of 
Henry HI he was reinstated (1218) in the see 
of Canterbury, from which time he occupied 
himself w itli attempts at reform, both in church 
and state till his death, which took place 
July 9, 1228 Langton w^as a learned and able 
writer, but most of his writings are lost, and 
the chief trace which he has left in sacred 
literature is the division of the Bible into chap- 
ters. Consult* Hook, Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, vol. ii (Ijondon, 1862) ; William 
Stubbs, Uistorical Introduction to the Rolls 
Series (Ixindon, 1902); Davis, England under 
the \ormans and Angenns (New York, 1905). 

IiANG^Y, Mrs. Lillie (1852- ). An 

English ac*trt*8H, born at Le Breton, tlie daughter 
of a clergA’inan in the island of Jersey. She was 
married in 1874 to Edward Langtry, and, as the 
"Jersey Lily,” was noted for her beauty in 
English society before she began her career iqKm 
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the stage. Her d4but before the London public 
(December, 1881) was at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre in She Stoope to Conquer, The following 
autumn she made her first appearance in Amer- 
ica, with a popular success which was repeated 
subsequently, though the critics generally con- 
demns her interpretations of rdles such as Pau- 
line in the Lady of Lyons or Rosalind in As You 
Like It Mr. Lai^ftry died in 1807, and in 1899 
she was married to Sir Hugo Gerald de Bathe, 
Bart In 1903 she starred in America in The 
Crossways^ written by her in collaboration with 
J. Hartley Manners. She returned to America 
in 1906 and again in 1012, appearing in 
vaudeville 

LAHGXrAOE (OF., Fr. language, from Lat. 
hngua, tongue, language, OLat. dtngua, tongue; 
connected with Goth, tungo, OHG. zunga, Ger. 
Zunge, AS. tunge, Eng. tongue). In its scien- 
tific meaning, a system of s}*mbols employed to 
communicate thoughts and feelings ^unds, 
signs, bodily attitudes, or gestures may form 
the material of a language, if they are uss with 
the intent to communicate thoughts and feel- 
ings Indeed, there are in existence several 
highly complex languages in which gestures are 
employed as symlmls (see Gestube, Gestube 
Language), although the paramount form of 
language is articulate speech. The scientific 
study of language is concerned with (1) the 
structure and history of languages, or philology 
(q.Y ), (2) the physical basis of vocalization, or 
phonetics (q.v ), and (3) the psychology of 
language. Both philology and phonetics are, 
it will be observed, limitM to articulate speech; 
psychology, on the other hand, finds its subject 
matter in all forms of language, although speech 
is by far the most important. 

Psychologically language is regarded as a 
product of the collective or social mind. By 
comparing the languages of human society at 
various levels of human evolution, we may 
thus expect to gain an insight into the course 
of mental development in the history of the 
race. Rightly to interpret the results of such a 
comparison, however, we must assume that 
thought and language developed side by side. 
Thought, it is true, is in our own case possible 
without language; psychological experiments 
have shown that thought and reasoning may 
go on in terms of kinspsthetic sensations of the 
vocal organs, of bodily attitudes, and of visual 
and auditory images; in such cases thcse^ men- 
tal processes themselves become the symbols 
which carry the meaning of the thought. But 
there is no reason for believing that language 
supervened upon, or took the place of, any 
previous system of symbols. Rather must we 
suppose that language and reasoning are two 
aspects of the same phase of mental develop- 
ment, and that each implies the other. Evi- 
dence for this assumption is gained from a study 
of the vocal utterances of animals and from the 
deyelo]pment of language in the child. The 
primitive sounds in animals are cries of pain 
and rage and result from movements which 
eimresa emotion (see Expbesbive Movements); 
all vocal utterances in animals may be regarded 
as having developed from these primitive sounds. 
Some birds, to be sure, imitate sounds, and 
parrots even articulate; but there is no shred of 
evidence that the imitation is other than in- 
stinetive. Again, the efforts made to find evi- 
dence of a ooBseions use of expressive sounds 
in the apes have thus far enStod in foilure* 


Finally, animal psycholocpsts are universally of 
the opinion that animals have no free ideas. 
The old conundrum — ^Why don’t the animals 
talk? Because they have nothing to say — 
contains a sound psychology; if the animals 
thought^ they would talk; since they do not 
talk, they do not either think Similarly, the 
first cries of the child are cries of pain, anger, 
hunger, discomfort, and the like, which are 
again to be classed as sounds resulting from 
i^xpressive movements At a later stage of de- 
velopment appears the childish babble, a con- 
tinued reiteration of nonsense sounds, of which 
many interpretations have been gi\en It has 
been urged most frequently that these sounds 
are the result of imitation, but it seems more 
reasonable to regard them as “echo” gestures 
and “echo” speech, i.e., as reflex expressions of 
emotion aroused by the sight of the same ex- 
pression of the same emotion in others. Finally, 
it may be said that there is no ground for 
believing that the child in the babble stage in- 
vents words Indeed, the most careful studies 
indicate that there is no conscinus imitation or 
invention of words by the child until speech 
has been acquired Since, then, it may be safely 
assumed that the development of language and 
of thought go hand in hand, a comparative 
study of language from the psychological point 
of view promises the solution of two problems 
of especial interest — that of the origin of lan- 
guage, which marks an epoch in mental develop- 
ment, and that of the growth of language, which 
underlies the growth of thought 
The Origin of Language. The problem of 
the origin of language was, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the most important 
problem of what was commonly called the phi- 
losophy of language While the metaphysical 
discussions of this period included the possi- 
bility of a natural origin and development of 
language, it was generally held tliat speech is 
either the product of divine ordinance, a miracle, 
as was, eg., the confusion of tongues at the 
tower of Babel, or that it is the invention of 
man, that its origin was a matter of social con- 
venience. Neither of these views, however, is 
scientific, neither offers a true explanation, and 
both have long since been pven up. 'J'he theory 
of evolution revived the view of language as a 
product of natural origin and development. The 
first hypothesis propo^ is the imitation theory 
(derisively calM by its opponents the “moo- 
moo” theory) It was assumed by the Stoics 
(with whom the theory originated) that the 
first words were imitative of natural sounds, 
e.g., words like htss, buzz, and roar They 
believed, however, that other words arose 
through the application of the principles of 
analogy and opposition In more modern times 
this principle of onomatoperia was supplemented 
by the theory that the feeling aroused by the 
word accord^ with the feeling arous^ by 
perception of the object The strength of the 
theory lies in its original contention rather 
than in its logical additions, but it offers diffi- 
culties which make its acceptance impossible 
In the first place, not only are the imitative 
words in any language too few in number to 
satisfy the theory, but there are also fewer 
wor^ of this character in primitive languages 
than in modem. Furthermore, many onomato- 
poetic words in modem languages are derived 
ham non-onomat<qK)etic; as, e.g., '^thunder,” 
which comes from the root ’'tan,^* meaning ’to 
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stretch' Again, imitation of natural sounds 
before man had learned to speak is inconceiv- 
able, he would neither know that he could pro- 
duce sounds, nor would he be able to make the 
necessary nervous and muscular coordinations. 
According to a second hypothesis, known as the 
interjection theory (natural-sound theory, **pooh- 
pooh” theory), the first words are interjections 
or exclamations. The perception of an object 
amuses an emotion which finds its expression in 
a sound, and this sound becomes associatcMl to 
the object There are many variations of the 
theory, and the principal arguments in its be- 
half are taken from the interpretations of the 
<‘hild*B babble before he learns to speak While 
it avoids one of the objections to the imitation 
theory, in that interjections are natural sounds 
and may originate in reflexes, it is still open to 
the objection tliat there are not in any language 
enough interjections to render the hy]>ot1ic^ia 
tenable. Moreover, even if it should la* granted 
that the babble of infants is of an mt«'rjectional 
character, this phenomenon is still not primi- 
tive, but corresponds to a stage in the inatuiing 
of an inherited R]>eoch mecluinism A tinnl 
tlnxirv, as definitely psycliological as the two 
former are lexical, may be called the gestur**- 
spetKdi thiHiry Tlie origin of language is tiaced, 
not to the utterance of particular sounds at a 
particular time, but to tlie expressive ino\e- 
nieiits ^hich are shartKl by man with the ani- 
mals. Tlie impulse to communKatc. a dc^tiT- 
mining tendency (qv.) which distinguishes 
language from expressive moveitieuts, arises 
througli social imitation of expression and 
through the sympathetic feelings awakeiuHl bv 
social intercourse. It is, then, but a step from 
expressive movements to gestuic, wJiich is p^,v- 
cliologically the first language and the ‘ oi igiii*' 
of speech is bound up with the origin of gc'stur** 
language. Certain mimic gi-stures which in- 
vedved the muscles of face, moutii, and tongue 
were accompanied by sound At first the sound 
was the incidental, mc»aiiingleas accompaiiinient 
of the gesture Eventually it derived a meaning 
from other concomitant gestun^s, and oiil\ grad- 
ually, under the influence of continutxl hotial 
intercourse, did it manifest its superioritv to 
gesture and acquire its independence It may be 
said, in the large, that the word heard has 
never had any other tlian a derivative and 
symbolic meaning, and that the self-sufficiency 
of the word-gesture, i*ombine<l sound and move- 
ment, is the origin of laiiguagt* 

The Growth of Language. The growth of 
language consists not oiilv in tlic addition of 
new symbols to old, hut also in jierinutations 
of the old. Moreover, a symbol may gradually 
change its meaning Tliesc two modifications 
arc, as a rule, independent of each otlier, and 
while the former is of psychological interest, 
it is in the study and mtcr]iretat!on of the 
course of semantic change, or change* in mean- 
ing, that the laws governing tlie growth of mind 
are revealed The general law e»f de'v«’h»pmeiit 
IB that thought tends from the concrete to the 
abstract. For example, a word that designates 
a perceptive process like smell or taste, which has 
a meaning more or less abstract, may have been 
derived from the name qf a sulistnnco that could 
be smelled or tasted Thus, (ler riccAcii, smell, 
IS ultimately the same with rauohen, smoke, and 
Eng. smeW is connected with smoulder, and with 
Dan. smul, dust. The Lat sapto, to taste, 
snpot, taste, are connected with sapa, must, 


mpo, soap, sebum, tallow, ie., with names of 
substances that are readily diluted or liquefied. 
A further stage of the same process is illus- 
trated by Eng. feel, Ger fuhlen, which at first 
meant *to touch', cf. Lat palma, Eng palm of 
the hand Not imtil the eighteenth century 
were the words reserved for the affective or 
“subjective” side of mind, and even now the 
shift of meaning is by no means complete^ 

Finally, it should be said that, in addition to 
the probleifis discussed above, psychology has 
the more immediate problem of describing the 
mental proeesscs involved in communication and 
thought at every stage of their development 
Briefly it is found that words themselves are 
represented in consciousness by auditory, visual, 
and articulatory perceptions and ideas; that 
their meanings are at first represented in per- 
ceptions and ideas by a contextual fringe of 
supplementary images, while later tliis context 
may lapse from consciousnras and a noncon- 
Hcious, nervous set or attitude mav take its 
place; and lastly, that the explanation of the 
change in meaning as thought develops is to 
be found i** terms of associative and determin- 
ing tendencies 
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Sprache dargestellt, edited by .Tespersen (4th 
ed, Tjeipzig, 1908); Moringer, 4tts dem Lehen 
del Sprache (Berlin, 1908) ; Macnamara, Human 
Speech (London, 1908) ; Pick, Ueber das Sprach^ 
verstbndms (Leipzig, 1909) ; Finck, Die Sprach- 
stamme des ErdJcreises (ib., 1909) ; Passy, Pe- 
tite phon^tique compart des principales longues 
europdennes (2d ed., ib., 1912). 

LANGT7AGB, SiGir. See Gcstorr Lan- 
orAGG; SxGir LAvouaoft. 
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LAKGITAGS^ Univebbai^ See UznvxBSAL 
Language 

LANGUAGE OF FL0WEB8. See Flowers, 
Language of 

LANOUED, Iftngd (from Fr. longue^ tongue). 
In heraldry (q v.), a term used for the tongue of 
a beast or bird wlien that differs in tincture 
from the animars body It is then said to be 
langued of that color 

lIorGUEDOC, ItiNg-ddk^ (OF, from longue, 
language + de, of + Prov. oc, yes, from Lat 
hoc, this, the Provencal equivalent of OF. out, 
oU, Fr out, yes, from Lat. hoc tllud, this (is) 
that, whence the Old French language was 
termed Longue d*ou%. Longue d*otl) A name 
given in the later Middle Ages and down to 
the French Eevolution to a province in the 
south of France, bounded on the north by 
Auvergne and Lyonnais, on the east by the river 
Rhone, on the south by the Mediterranean and 
the counties of Foix and Roussillon, and on the 
west by Gascony and Guienne. The region is 
traversi^ through its whole length, from the 
northeast to southwest, by the C4vennes (qv ). 
Languedoc included what are now the depart- 
ments of Loz^re, Gard, Aude, H^rault, Tarn and 
part of Hauto-Loire, Ard^he, Haute-Garonne, 
Tarn-ct-Garonne, Arifegc and Pyren^s-Oricntales. 
The capital of Languedoc was Toulouse. The 
counts of Toulouse, whose history is connected 
with the Albigcnsian troubles, ruled over 
Languedoc, which was reunited with the French 
crown in 1271 Consult De Vic and Vaiss^te, 
Hutiovre gdn^ale de la province de Languedoc 
avec dee notes ci Ice pieces juettficativce, vols 
i-xvi (Toulouse, 1872-1904), and J Tissier, 
**Les sources de Thistoire de Languedoc d’apr^ 
les inventaires des archives narbonnaises,’’ in 
Gommteston Archiologtque de Narhonne, Bulle- 
tin, vol xi (Narbonne, 1911). 

LANGX7ET, laN'gft^ Hubert (1518-81) A 
French Huguenot writer and diplomat, bom at 
Vitteaux. He studied at the University of Poi- 
tiers from 1536 to 1539, then at the universities 
of Bologna and Padua In 1549, through the 
influence of Melanchthon, he became a Protes- 
tant. He traveled extensively through France, 
Germanv, Italy, and Sweden In 1559 he en- 
tered the service of the Elector of Saxony, 
Augustus I, whom he represented at the court 
of France almost continuously from 1561 to 
1572. At the time of the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew’s Day he was in France and l^ad 
difficulty in escaping He withdrew to the 
Netherlands during the latter part of his life. 
For a short time he was adviser to William 
the Silent of England His interesting, valuable, 
and voluminous correspondence throws much 
ht upon the history of the sixteenth century 
e work by which Languet is best known, but 
the authorship of which is disputed, is VtndtctcB 
cofUra Tyrannos, etve de Prtnctpts tn Populum 
Popultque in Prtnctpem Legttima Poteetate, 
Siephano Junto Bruto Celta Auciore (c.l579). 

IJLNGUB, Iftn-gi^r^. A monk^ of the Ori- 
ental genus Pygathrix or Semnopithecue, This 
name is given in northern India, where these 
monkeys are most typical and familiar. In 
O^lon they are called wanderoos, and in Ma- 
layan countries lutongs Over 60 species and 
subspecies are differentiated, ranging from the 
Indus and even Tibet as far south as Borneo 
and Java. All are of comparatively large size, 
with slender, loose bodies, the hind limbs longer 
than the fore, the tail very long and often 


tufted, eyebrows bristly, and no cheek pouches. 
This last feature seems to be correlate with 
the fact that the stomach is divided into a num- 
ber of pouches or sacs, much like that of a 
ruminant. This accords with their prevailing 
diet of leaves and green shoots, although in cul- 
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ComiMure illustration undor Moivur. 


tivated districts they feed greedily upon grain 
and vegetables The habits of few species are 
vrell known 

Hanuman, Sacred, or Bntellua Monkey. 
The typical and most familiar of these monkeys 
18 the hanuman {Pygathrix entellus), to which 
the native name langur originally applied. Its 
proper home is in the northern half of penin- 
sular India — ^the valley of the Ganges and 
thence to Bombay The body is about 2 feet 
long and the tail about three feet, so that the 
total length is nearly 5 feet (See Plate of 
Moxkets of the Old World ) The movements 
are not quick and restless, as in most monkeys, 
but rather slow and sedate, yet it is able to 
make prodigious leaps, and fatal fights some- 
times happen when two troops meet and quarrel 
over proprietary rights in feeding grounds or 
seek to capture one another’s females This mon- 
key 18 held in superstitious reverence by the 
northern Hindus, it is often to be seen exhibit- 
ing impudent familiarity in the precincts of 
temples; indeed, temples are often specially 
dedicated to it, and hospitals are erected for 
its reception when sick or woundini The Hindu 
peasant, when his garden is plundered or his 
bouse robbed by troops of them, fears, as an act 
of sacrilege, to drive them away, but he is 
grateful to any one else who will do so, and 
the veneration is steadily weakening as Euro- 
pean infiuence spreads (See Hanuman ) 
These monkeys are of great assistance to the 
tiger hunters Blanford describes how, safely 
ensconced in a lofty tree, or jumping from one 
tree to another as the tiger moves, the monkey, 
by gesture and c^ — a guttural note, very differ- 
ent from its ordinary joyous and often musical 
whoop — ^points out the position of his enemy in 
tlie thickets or grass beneath, seeming to recog- 
nize the hunter as an ally to be assisted in a 
warfare against a common foe. The familiar 
ways and easily studied habits of these sacred 
monkeys have been well detailed in Kipling, 
Beast and Man tn India (London, 1891). 

A very closely related species of langur 
{Pygathrix eohistaoea) dwells in the Himalayas, 
between 60(X) and 12,000 feet of elevation, and 
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ifl often seen dashing about among snow-laden 
branches. They gainer into large troops in the 
autumn and then become a nuisance to hunters 
by alarming the game as soon as they catch 
sight of a man with a gun. Another species 
{Pygaihria lama) inhabits the still higher 
ranges of Tibet. In southern India and Ceylon 
several species exist in large numbers and are 
BO bold and familiar about the villages that 
were they not harmless they might be a serious 
menace to the people These are often called 
wanderoos (av.) indiscriminately and are all 
held more or less sacred by the Hindus 

Other Langurs. The fore^ing species form 
a group agreeing in the fact that the hair upon 
the forehead radiates forward from a central 
point. The negro monkey, or budeng {Pygathrtao 
aurata, or maurus), is a well-known type of a 
group characterized by the fact that the pro- 
jecting hairs of the forehead radiate from two 
points. When adult, this monkey, which is 
common in Java, Sumatra, and the Malay 
Peninsula, is fully black, but its young are of a 
light sandy hue. A closely related species is 
rust red all its life. The Malay name for all 
this kind of monkeys is lutong, of which various 
other species are known, including a crested 
one of curiously variable coloring. Another 
large group of langurs is characterized by the 
fact that the hair of the crown is directed 
backward with no sign of parting, instead of 
radiating from one or more points on the fore- 
head. A common example is the Nilgiri langur 
{Pygathrxx johnt) of the forested hills of south- 
ern India, which is becoming rare because con- 
stantly hunted by the natives for the sale of its 
beautiful skin and also for food. The purple- 
faced monkey of Ceylon is an allied species — ^a 
small, active, intelligent creature, a great favo- 
rite in captivity for its gentleness and cleanly 
wavs ScA'cral other species of India, Assam, 
and the Malav Peninsula are called leaf mon- 
keys by the Knglisli colonists, and along the 
coast of Cochin-China is to be found the brightly 
colored doue {Pygathrxx nemasus), which is very 
little known 

Bibliography. Tennent, Ceylon (London, 
1851)); Jerdon, Mammals of India (ib., 1874); 
Blanford, Fauna of British India * Mammals 
(lb., 1888-91), Forbes, Monleys, in Allen’s 
“Naturalists’ Scries” (ib, 1894); Lydekker, 
Royal Natural History, vol. i (ib, 1895); 
Elliot, A Review of the Primates (New York, 
1913) 

LANGWEBTH VOMT SIMMEBN, Iftng'vCrt 
fdn rfm'm?rn, Heinkich, Babon (1833- ). 

A German politician and author, born in Han- 
over From 1858 to 1861 in the government 
service of his native country, he was very active, 
after the annexation of Hanover in 1866, in the 
interest of the German-Hanoverinn faction and 
endeavored to accentuate its German patriotism, 
first by his contributions to the public press and 
from 1880 to 1890 as a member of the Reichstag 
A partial list of his publications includes FUr 
Oesterrexch (1866), Von 1806 hxs Jfi66: Zur 
Vorgeschichte dcs neuen deutschen Reichs 
(1872) ; Die deutsch-hannoverschc Partei (1886) ; 
Alts metnem Lehen (1898); England in 8dd- 
afnka (1902); Deutschtum und Anglophohxe 
(1903-04), Der engltaohe Nationalcharakter 
(1906); Aus Krteg und Frieden (1906). 

IiAKIAJtD, laniard (formerly Zannicr, lamer, 
from OF. lamere, Fr. lonOre, throng, cord for a 
lanner, from OF , Fr. lamer, sort of hawk, from 


Lat. laniariua, relating to a butcher,^ from Umiue, 
butcher, from lamare, to rend; influenced in 
popular etymology by Eng yard) . A small rope 
u-^d for joining two objects, especially the 
joining of a large rope to some permanent fix- 
tuie, as the laniards of a ship’s rigging, which 
are ropes reeving through dead eyes to form a 
purchase or tackle which keeps the heavy shrouds 
and stays taut and yet fumishcs sufficient elas- 
ticity to prevent straining them. 

LANIABD KNOT. See Knotting and 
Splicing 

LANTEB, lA-ner', or LANTfiOtE, Nicholas 
(1588-1666) An English musician, descended 
from a French family whose members had for 
several generations b^n musicians of the royal 
household in England By 1604 Nicholas was 
a member of the court musicians, and his for- 
tune was thereafter identified with that of 
Charles I and James I. Under both monarchs 
he held the post of master of the King’s music. 
He wrote the music for a number of masques 
(notably Lovers Made Men, by Ben Jonson) 
and in them introduced the stylo recttatxvo for 
the first time in England. In addition to being 
a composer, Lanier was a singer and a flutist 
of ability and took an active part in the 
masques for which he had composed the music. 
As a painter and a collector of works of art he 
was well knoun, and in 1625 Charles I sent him 
to Italy to collect pictures and statues, some of 
which (eg, Mantegna’s “Triumph of Cffisar”) 
are now at Hampton Court Portraits of Lanier 
were painted by Van Dyck, Jan Livens, Isaac 
Oliver, and by himself His music can be found 
in* Select Musxcale Ayres and Dialogues ( 1653) ; 
The Musical Companion (1667), The Treasury 
of Music (1669), etc Lanier died in London. 

LAHIBB, SiuNEV (1842-81). An American 
musician and poet, born at Macon, Ga , Feb 3, 
1842 He died at Lynn, N C., ^pt 7, 1881. 
He was of Huguenot stock and inherited great 
musical ability His education was obtained 
at Oglethorpe College, Georgia, where he gradu- 
ated and served as tutor for one year before he 
entered the Confederate army. His mam experi- 
ences during the war were connected with 
blockade running, but he was much exposed to 
physical hardships and suffered imprisonment 
for several months, with the result that he 
developed consumption. Immediately after the 
war he went to Alabama, where he was a clerk 
in a shop and a teacher; but his bad health 
forced him to return to Macon, where he stud- 
ied and practiced law with his father until 1873. 
llien his two dominant passions, poetry and 
music, ovci mastered him, and he decided to give 
his life to them. He had previously published 
(1867) a rather crude romance entitled Tiger 
Lilies, but its want of success had not discour- 
aged him He went to Baltimore and obtained 
a position as first flute in the Peabody Symphony 
OrchiMstra, and he also saw something of musical 
life in New York, his ability, especially for 
the flute, being everywhere recognized His 
literary ability was encouraged by friends like 
Bayard Taylor, and in 1876 he was invited to 
write a poem for the Centennial Exposition. 
A year later a volume of his poems appeared. 
In 1879 he was made lecturer on English litera- 
ture at Johns Hopkins University, where he 
delivered oourses afterward published as The 
Science of English Verse (1880) and The Eng^ 
Itsh Novel (1883). Throughout these yean 
his stren^h had been steadily waning, and he 
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>iad frequently been obliged to seek health in 
Florida and other favorable regions. It was on 
such a visit to North Carolina that he finally 
succumbed. Considering the short time he de- 
voted entirely to literature and the unfavorable 
conditions under which he worked, his achieve- 
nieut was as remarkable asr that of any other 
American of his generation ^Besides the books 
already named, he adapted Froissart, Percy, and 
the Mah\nog\on to youthful readers, wmte a 
guidebook to glgri^, and did other miscel- 
laneous work which has recently been gathered 
and put in permanent form. It is difficult to 
say whether I^nier’s genius was greater for 
music than for poetry. In his poems and in 
his writings about poetry the element of music 
18 everywhere and in The Science of Englysh 
Verse rather tends to make less useful and per- 
haps less trustworthy a remarkably subtle and 
stimulating book, which is nevertheless of dis- 
tinctly greater value than the lectures on the 
English novel In his other prose works, espe- 
cially in the Letters, Lanier makes tlie appeal 
to chosen readers that we always expect from 
the prose of a genuine poet And this Lanier 
was, even if the quality of his work was not in- 
frequently injured by a straining after effect. 
No American since Poe has been so fully 
dominated by the idea of beauty in art Jjanier 
added an ethical element forei{^ to Poe, and it 
18 a question whether here again there is not a 
lack of that fusion of powers and qualities that 
IS essential to the production of perfect poetry 
Be this as it may, it is quite certain that Lanier 
must stand in the front rank of the American 
poets of the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Among his best-known poems may be 
mentioned* ‘•Com", “The Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee", “The Marshes of Glynn"; the cantata 
Hung at the Centennial. His interesting letters 
liave also been published, as wcU as his complete 
poems, edited by his widow, Mary Day Lanier, 
with H memoir bv William Hayes Ward (New 
York, 1881, 1884, 1906), containing a bibli- 
ography His Shakespeare and hts Forerunners 
was published in New York (1902). Good 
selections from his prose and verse appeared in 
the Lanier Book (New York, ]$i04) Consult 
Mims, Sidnejf Lamer (Boston, 1905) 

LAH lVItn t, lk-nl\^-tim. See LAiamuii. 

LANJUUTAIS, IfiN'zhwd'nll^ Jean Denib, 
Count de (1753-1827). A French statesman 
and publicist, bom at Kennes. He made an 
early success at the liar of Rennes and in 1775 
became professor of ecclesiastical law in the uni- 
versity there In 1789 he was chosen deputy to 
the States-General He distinguished himself as 
one of the most advanced members of the party 
that desired a constitutional monarchy in 
France, and was one of the founders of the 
Breton Club which later developed into the 
FeuiUants and Jacobins. In June, 1700, Lau- 
juinais demanded the abolition of all titles, and 
in May, 1791, the admission of negroes to all 
the rij^ts of citizenship. He was returned a 
member of the Legislative Assembly which suc- 
ceeded the Constituent Assembly in 1791, but 
the radical reform movement, of which he had 
been a leader, was now getting bevond his con- 
trol, and this gave the color of reaction to his 
rfile in the new Assembly In the Convention 
}ie acted with the Girondists and protested with 
vehemence against the act of accusation of the 
King* against the right of the Assembly to judge 
him, and against the forms employed, yet at 


the last voted with those who found the King 
guilty under the accusation; but he voted for 
banishment as the last means to save the King^s 
life. He was eventually proscribed and his 
arrest ordered, but he escaped and concealed 
himself at Rennes until the fall of Robes- 
pierre In 1795 he was chosen a member of the 
Council of Ancients, and in 1800 he became a 
member of the Senate, where he opposed Bona- 
parte's monarchtal schemes. In 1808 he was 
created (^ount, however, and a member of the 
historical section of the Institute He favored 
the deposition of Napoleon and was created a 
peer at the First Restoration During the 
Hundred Days he became President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, but on the Second Restoration 
resumed his seat in the Chamber of Peers and 
was a stanch advocate of constitutionalism 
against reaction and clenealism He was a 
member of the tribunal which tried Marshal 
Ney and one of the 17 who voted for exile. He 
di^ in Pans, Jan. 13, 1827. His political, 
legal, and historical works were collected and 
puhlislicd in four volumes (Pans, 1832), with a 
life by hiB son. These include* Constitutions de 
la nation frangaise (1815) and De Vorganisation 
mumcipale en France (1821). — ^His second son, 
VT<*Toa Ambbobe, Vicomte dk Lanjujnats, was 
horn in Pans in 1802, studi<*d law, and in 1837- 
48 was a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
In 1848 he was elected to the Constituent As- 
H(»mbly and subsequently to the Legislative body. 
He was Minister of Commerce and Agriculture 
from June to Gctober, 1849, resigning, liowever, 
to become a member of the opposition He was 
imprisoned at the time of the coup d^^tat of 
De<*eml>er, 1851. In 1863 he entered the Corps 
L^slatif. He died Jan. 2, 1869. He was the 
author of s everal works on political economy 

LANKESTEB, Ifip^cs-tSr, Edwin (1814- 
74). An English scientist, bom at Melton in 
Suffolk. He was enabled by the generosity of 
friends to take a short medical course at the 
Umversity of London, and later went to Heidel- 
berg, where he secured the degree of M D On 
his return to England in 1840 he settled in 
London and for a number of years devoted most 
of hiB time to bterary work and to lecturing on 
scientific subjects In 1850 he became professor 
of natural history in New College, Ixmdon, and 
in 1853 lectured on anatomy and physiologj' at 
the Grosvenor Place School of Medicine He 
took a keen interest in the question of public 
health and strove to arouse gimeral intiTest in 
the causes of disease. Many of Jus works 
treated of scientific subjects in a popular man- 
ner, and he began the distribution of pamphlets 
dealing with the subject of sanitation, which 
later was carried on by the National Health 
Society. From 1853 to 1871 he was an editor 
of tlit‘ Quarterly Journal of Mtcroscopioal 
Science (with George* Busk, 18.53-68. with bis 
son, 1869-71) ; wrrote the article on Rotifera for 
the Cyclopadia of Anatomy and Physiology ; and 
published Lives of Naturalists (1842), Memo- 
rials of John Fay (1845), and Half-Hours with 
the Microscope ( 18.59 ) For his son, see the fol- 
lowing artic le. 

LANKjESTEB, Sir Edwin Rat (1847- ). 

An English zoGlogist, son of Edwin Tjankester. 
He was born in London and was educated at 
St. Paul’s School, Downing College, Cambridge, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He became fellow 
and lecturer in Exeter College (Oxford) in 
1872, was prof<*s8or <»f zofilogy and eompara- 
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tWe aiuitoiiiv in the University of London 
(1874-90); in 1882 became r^us professor of 
natural history at Edinburgh; from 1891 to 
1898 served as Linacre professor of comparative 
anatomy at Oxford; and in 1898-1900 was 
Fullerian professor of physiolc^ and compara- 
tive anatomy in the Itoyal Institution of Lon- 
don. In 1884 he founded and in 1892 became 
president of the Marine Biological Association 
(Plymouth Laboratory), and he was director of 
tlie department of natural history of the British 
Museum in 1898-1907, his removal from that 
position causing considerable comment. He was 
prf*8ident c«f the British Association at the 1906 
meeting and was honored by numerous medals 
and degrees and by membership in many scicn- 
tidc societies at home and abroad In 1907 he 
was created ICnight Commander of the Bath. 
His writings include. A Monograph of the 
(Jephalaapulian Fishes (1870). Developmental 
History of the Mollusca (1876), Degeneration 
(1880); Ltmulus- in Arachnid (1881). The 
idvancement of Science (1889), collected es- 
says, Zoological Articles (1891) , (ed ) A Treat- 
ise on Zoology (1900-00) Extinct Animals 
(1905) ; Nature and Man (1905) ; The Kingdom 
of Man ( 1907 ) , Science from an Easy Chair 
(1st series, 1910; 2d series, 1912) After 1869 
he edited the Quarterly Journal of Mxcroscopi- 
ral Science (jointly wifii his father, 1869-71) 

LANOMJLK, Ghables (1819-95). An Amer- 
ican journalist, author, and artist. He was born 
at Monroe, Mich , but a as educated at an acad- 
emy, while living with his grandfather, Judge 
James Lanman, at Norwich, Conn. From 1835 
to 1845 he was a clerk in Now York In the 
latter year he returned to Michigan and edited 
the Monroe Oazette, Afterward he was con- 
nect4*d with papers in Cincinnati and New York, 
and hnally joined the stall of the National 
Intelligencer in Washington, D. C. At various 
times he was librarian of the War Department, 
librarian of copyrights, private secretary to 
Daniel Webster when the latter was Secretary 
i>f State, examiner of depositories for the South- 
ern States, and librarian successively of the 
Interior Department and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He prepared the first Congressional 
biographical directory. From 1871 to 1882 he 
was i^retary of the Japanese TA*gation, and 
while starving in this capaidty published Japa- 
nese in Anienoa (1872) and Leading Men of 
Japan (1883), besides painting many landscapes. 
He made nian> sketching trips and early called 
atti'iition to the beauty of the Saguenay River 
in a Tour to the Ru^ Saguenay (1848) and to 
western North Carolina in Letters from the 
Uleghany Mountains (1849). He was a pro- 
lific writer, responsible for some 32 volumes. 

LANIEAN, Iftn^mun, (^hables Rockwell 
(1850- ). An American Sanskrit scholar. 

He was bom at Norwich, Conn., in 1850; grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1871, remained there 
studying Sanskrit and linguistic science until 
1873, ^^n he received his PhD. degree; con- 
tinue his Oriental studies at Berlin, Tfibingen, 
and Leipzig, accepted a fellowship at J^ns 
Hopkins University in 1876 and in 1880 was 
called to Harvard University as professor of 
Sanskrit. He published in 1880 an important 
work entitled Noun-lnflection tn the Veda, and 
m 1884 and again in 1888 a Sanskrit Reader 
voith Vooahulary and Notes, He was president 
of the American Philological Association for 
the year 1889-90, and edited vols. x-xiv of its 


Transactions, and was vice president of the 
American Oriental Society from 1897 to 1907 
and president in 1907. He projected the Har- 
vard Oriental Series (1891), to which he con- 
tributed a translation of Rajo-Oekhara's Kar- 
pHra-mahjari (1900), and for which he edited 
Whitney's translation of the Atharva-Veda (2 
vols, 1905) Yale University gave him the 
degree of doctor of laws in 1902 and Aberdeen 
in 1906 In 1909 he published a useful article 
entitled “Pfili Book-Titles and their Brief Desig- 
nations," which appeared in the Proceedings of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
vol. xliv, pp. 661-707 (Boston). 

LANMAH, Joseph (1811-74). An Ameri- 
can naval officer, bom in Norwich, Conn. He 
entered the navy in 1825, passed the midshipman 
grade in 1831, and was commissioned heutmant 
in 1835, commander in 1855, and captain in 
1861. In 1862 he was raised to the rank of 
commodore and was assigned to the North 
Atlantic squadron in the following year. Dur- 
ing the two attacks on Fort Fisher he com- 
manded the second division of the flotiUa, 
leading the advance with the flagship Minnesota, 
and won high commendation from Admiral 
Porter In 1867 he was made rear admiral and 
was put in charge of the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard From 1869 to 1871 he commanded the 
South Atlantic squadron and was retired in 
1872. 

LAN^NER (OF lamer, lannier, laner, lemer, 
Fr lamer, sort of liawk) A small falcon of 
southern Europe and Asia It is *moble,” was 
formerly used for falconry, and was the sacred 
falcon of ancient Egjqit A very closely related 
form IS the prairie falcon {Falco mexioanus) 
of the western United States, which is abundant 
on the p lains . 

IiANNEB, Joseph (1801-43) An Austrian 
composer of dance music, the creator of the 
modern \'ienna waltz He was bom at Vienna, 
showed early a great talent for music, and be- 
came proficient in playing the violin and in 
composition witliout anj instruction. He or- 
ganized a quartet, in which the elder Strauss 
played the viola, and for which Lanner arranged 
potpourris from favorite operas and composed 
marches and other light music Their perform- 
ances in the public gardens of Vienna became 
very popular, and gradually their organization 
assumed the proportions of a large orchestra, 
which was in great demand at all important 
places of amusement, and finally at the court 
balls, where Lanner conducted the dance music 
alternately with Strauss. He gave the waltz its 
present extended form, developing it from the 
old-fashioned landler, the genuine Vienna na- 
tional dance, and may virtually be considered 
the founder of all modern dance music. His 
published compositions in that line, and his 
marches number 208 works. Consult Fritz 
l^ange, Josef Lanner und Johann Strauss 
(Vien na. 19 04). 

IiANNES, Un, Jean, Duke of Montebello 
(1769-1809). A marshal of the first French 
Empire, bom at Lectoure in the Department of 
Oers He entered the army in 1792 and by 1795 
commanded a brigade with the rank of coloneL 
The reorganization which then took place led 
to his discharge, but he followed Napoleon to 
Italy as a volunteer, and by his bravery and 
audacity at MiUesimo, Mantua, and Arcole, won 
notice, and was made in 1797 brigadier general. 
He took part in the Egyptian expedition and 
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became general of division. On returning to 
France he rendered Napoleon important service 
in the execution of the coup d’diat of the 18th 
Brumaire. In the second Italian campaign he 
won an important victory at Montebello (1800), 
from which he derived his title of Duke. He 
bore a principal share in the battle of Marengo 
and was made French plenipotentiary to Portu- 
gal (1801). In 1804 he was created a marshal 
of the Empire, and he distinguished himself at 
Austerlitz, at Jena, where he commanded the 
centre, at Eylau and Friedland. Being sent to 
Spain during the Spanish campaign, he defeated 
CastailoB at Tudela, Nov 23, 1808, and then 
besieged Saragossa. In 1809 he again fought 
against the Austrians and commanded the centre 
at Aspern (May 22), where he had both legs 
carried away by a cannon shot. He was re- 
moved to Vienna and died there May 31, 1809. 
He was interred in the Panthdon in Pans, but 
later his body was removed to the cemetery 
Pdre-Lachaise. He is considered as one of the 
most able marshals of Napoleon, among whoso 
favorites he was included and by whom he was 
often intrusted with difficult tasks Consult 
Perin, Vtc mihtatre de J. Lannes (Pans, 1810), 
and Thoumas, Le marichal Lannes (ib, 1891). 

IiAH^OLIN (from T-^it. lana, wool 4- oleum, 
oil), or Adeph Lan^b Hydbosus. The purified 
fat of the wool of the sheep, mixed with not 
more than 30 per cent of water. It is a white 
or yellowish white, fatty substance, insoluble in 
water, not subject to decomposition, and not 
irritating to the skin It is used as an emol- 
lient and also as a base for various ointments. 
Its chief constituents are cholesterin and the 
ethers of stearic, palmitic, oleic, valerianic, and 
other acids. 

LA NOHE, Id no5', Fbanqois de, called Bras 
DE Fee (1531-91) A celebrated Huguenot sol- 
dier, born at Nantes. He was educate in arms, 
and, after seeing service in Italy, was placed at 
the court of Henry II at the age of 18 and there 
became a Protestant through the influence of 
D’Andelot. After the Massacre of Vassey he 
joined the great Condd. He took part in the 
battle of Dreux, where Condd was made pris- 
oner, and assisted Coligny in conducting the 
retreat. He afterward served under various 
Huguenot leaders and gained a great reputation 
for bravery, prudence, and humanity. In 1509 
he was captured at Moncontour, but was soon 
after exchanged. In 1570 he lost his left arm 
at the siege of Fontenay-le-Comte and had* its 
place supplied with an iron one — hence his 
sobriquet In 1571 La None went to the assis- 
tance of the Dutch Protestants and was cap- 
tured by Alva at Mons and sent a prisoner to 
Charles IX of France. He was kin^y treated 
by the King Escaping before the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, La None rallied the Hugue- 
nots after that fatal event and fortified La 
Rochelle. After the Peace of j^rgerac put an 
end to the religious war for the time. La Noue 
commanded in Holland (1578). In 1580, how- 
ever, he was again captured by the Spaniards 
and remained for five years a prisoner in the 
castle of Limburg, where he composed his Dis- 
cours politiqu^ €t tnihtaires (Basel, 1587). 
In 1580 he aided in the defense of Geneva 
against the Duke of Savoy, and a little later he 
was permitted to return to his own country. 
He immediately resumed command in the Hugue- 
not army under Henry of Navarre and rendered 
brilliant service at the siege of Paris, at Arques, 


and at Ivry. He was mortally wounded at the 
siege of Lamballe in Brittany and died a few 
days later at Moncontour, Aug. 4, 1591. His 
Correspondance was published at Pans (1854). 
Consult Vinicn, Les h4ros de la r6forme: Fr de 
la Noue (Pans, 1876), and Hauser, ^Fran^oia 
de La Noue (ib , 1892) 

LANSDALE, Ifini/dfil. A borough in Mont- 
gomery Co, Pa, 20 miles northwest of Phila- 
delphia, on the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road (Map Pennsylvania, L 7) There are im- 
portant industrial interests, including agricuh 
tural implement works, a canning factory, 
foundries, brideyards, a silk mill, and manufac- 
tories of cigars, stoves, shirts, rope, iron drain 
pipe, and glue. The electric-light plant is owned 
by the borough. Pop, 1900, 2764, 1910, 3551. 

LANS^ELL, Henry (1841- ) An 

English clergyman, editor, and traveler, born 
at Tenterden, Kent. He was educated by his 
father and at Rt John’s (Divinity) College, 
Highbury, was ordained in 1867, and the fol- 
lowing year was made a curate at Greenwich. 
He was stationed suteessively at Blackheath, 
Eltham, and Plumatead from 1885 until 1891, 
with intermissions of travel. Between 187() 
and 1004 he traveled in every country of Europe 
and Asia, five countries of Africa, and across 
America His journeys were undertaken largely 
for the purjiose of visiting missionarv stations 
(m 1888' 90 he visited 170 stations), but he also 
inspected foreign prisons and made collections 
of plants He became a fellow of the Roval 
Geographical Society. He was founder and edi- 
tor (1876-86) of the Clergy man*s Magazine and 
the author of Through Siberia (1882) ; Through 
Central Asia (1887), Chinese Central Asia 
(1893) ; J'he Sacred Tenth (1906) , The Tithe xn 
Scripture ( 1908) 

LAKSDOWNE. A borough in Delaw^are Co , 
Pa, 5 miles 8outhwi*st of Philadelphia, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The noteworthy fea- 
tures include the borough hall, new high school, 
public library, Twentieth Century Club, and 8t. 
Philomena and Friends schools. It is essentially 
a residential suburb of Philadelphia, but has 
some manufactures, particularly of stol. Pop., 
1900, 2630 ; 1910, 4066. 

LANS^O W N E, Gec»gx Granville ( or 
Grenville), Lord (1667-1736). An English 
poet and dramatist. He went to school in 
France, but graduated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge Bom into a family conspicuous for 
loyalty to the Stuart kings, he d^icated his 
earliest verse to the Duchess of York, afterward 
the wife of James II During the ascendancy of 
the Whig party he found consolation in the 
society of greater poets — Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
Wycherley — and in writing successfully for the 
st^e, witness the opera, The British Enchanteis 
(presented 1706, published 1710), the tragedy 
lierowk Love (presented and published 1698). 
and She Gallants, later entity Once a Lover 
and Always a Lover (presented 1696; published 
1696). By the death of an elder brother he 
became the head of hie family, was created a 
peer of the realm, and taken into the Privy 
Council of Queen Anne (1712) ; but three years 
later, under George I, he was suspected of 
Jacobite plotting and sent to the Tower for two 
years. In mature manhood Granville was a 
consistent Tory, not a rabid Jacobite; but, fear- 
ful of further imprisonment and desirous of 
economising, he withdrew to Paris (1722), where 
he remained for 10 years, engaged chiefly in 
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writing elegant prose and revising his inferior 
poetry. On his return to England he spent the 
remainder of his life in retirement, a polished, 
generous, lovable gentleman, patron of the poets 
and the last Lord Jjansdowne. His Complete 
WorLa were published in 1732 
_ liAH SDOWhiJS, Henry Chabucs Keitii 
Petty-Fitzmaubice, fifth MABQxns of (1845- 
1027 ). A British statesman. The eldest son 
of the fourth Marquis, he succeeded to the 
ancient family titles and estates on his father’s 
death in 1866 After studying at Eton and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and serving as a captain 
of yeomanry cavalry, he entered early on a 
political career as a Liberal From 1868 to 
1872 he was a Lord of the Treasury and from 
1872 to 1874 UndersecTctar^' of State for War 
In 1880 he receiv<*d the appointment of Under- 
secretary of State for India from Mr Gladstone, 
but resigned shortly afterward as a piotcst 
against the government’s Irish Bill on Compen- 
sation for Disturbance In 1883-88 he was 
Governor-General of Canada, the peiiod was 
markc'd by the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Hallway, an amicable arrangement of 
the North American fisheries dispute, and by 
tlie suppression of RiePs Rebellion. From 
Canada he proceeded as Viceroy to India, where 
he remained until 1893 In 1895 he entered the 
Marcpiis of Salisbury’s cabinet as Secretary of 
State for War, and in 1900 was appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. He retired in 
December, 1905 His administration was sig- 
nalized by the alliance with .lapan, bv treaties 
of 1902 and 1905, and the establishment of 
intimate relations with France by the agree- 
ment of April, 1904 For several years he was 
leader of the Unionist party iii the House of 
J^ords, and in 1906 he led the attack in that 
House against the Liberal Education Bill In 
19(M) he i^as the author of the famous motion 
which called for the submission to the people of 
the Lloyd-George (q\ ) budget ot that year. In 
May, 1915, laird iainsdowne In^carae Minister 
without portfolio in the coalition cabinet formed 
by Asquith 

‘LANSDOWNE, Henry Pftty-Fitzmatjrice, 
third M\Rgiis of (1780-1863) An English 
statesman He was bom at Lansdowne House, 
London, July 2, 1780, and was a younger son of 
Earl Shelburne, Premier of George III, ivho re- 
ceived the coronet of Marquis in 1784. Lord 
Henry Petty was sent to Westminster School 
and afterivaid to Edinburgh He took his de- 
gree at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1801, 
and, when barely of age, entered Parliament as 
member for Caine lie turned his attention to 
finance and on Pitt’s death became, at the age 
of 25, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the ad- 
ministration of T^rd Grenville In 1809 he 
succeedcHl his half brother in the maroiiisate, be- 
came one of the heads of the Liberal party in 
the House of i^rds, and during a long opposi- 
tion w’as a consistent advocate of parliamentary 
reform, the abolition of slaverj. Catholic eman- 
cipation, and free trade, all of which he lived to 
see triumphant He was Home Secretary in 
1827, and when the Whigs, after their long ex- 
clusion from power, came into office with Earl 
Grey at their head, Lansdowne became Lord 
I^resident of the Council, which post he held 
with a brief interval from November, 18.30, to 
September, 1841, resuming it in 1846, after the 
fall of the Peel ministry, and again filling it 
until 1852 He then formally bade farewell to 


office and resigned the leadership of the House 
of Lords, but consented to hold a seat without 
office in the Aberdeen cabinet and again in the 
first administration of Lord Palmerston. After 
the death of the Duke of Wellington he became 
the patriarch of the Upper House and the per- 
sonal friend and adviser of the Queen He had 
a keen regard and a cultivated taste for litera- 
ture and was a generous patron of men of 
letters He died Jan 31, 1863. 

LANSDOWNE, William Petty, Mabquis 

OF See SUELDUBNE. 

LANS^OBD. A borough in Carbon Co , Pa., 
35 miles (direct) north of Reading, on the 
Lehigh and New England Railroad (Map* Penn- 
sylvania, K 5) It has extensive coal-mining 
interests, being situated in the productive 
anthracite fields of the State, and manufactories 
of Bilk knit goods, shirts, garage supplies, etc 
About a mile from the borough is an immense 
eloctric-power plant. Settled in 1845, Lansford 
was incorporated in 1876, the charter of that 
year now operating to provide for a government 
vested in a burgess, chosen every three years, 
and a council, which controls appointments to 
the most of the important administrative offices. 
Pop, 1900, 4888; 1910, 8321. 

LAN93ING. The capital of the State of 
Michigan, in Ingham County, at the confluence 
of the Grand and Cedar rivers, 88 miles north- 
west of Detroit and 64 miles east by south of 
Grand Rapids, on the Pere Marquette, the Grand 
Trunk, the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
the Michigan United Traction, and the Michigan 
Central raJroads (Map* Michigan, E 6). The 
rivers are here spanned by several bridges 
Lansing occupies an elevated site on a plateau 
rising from the water level and is laid out with 
broad and well-shaded streets. Tlie eapitol, 
built in 1872-79, at a cost of $1,500,000, stands 
on an eminence in a park of 12 acres near the 
centre of the city The State Library contains 
about 105,000 volumes. Other important build- 
ings are the city hall, the city hospital, high 
school, Carnegie library, Government building, 
the State Si*hool for the Blind, State Industrial 
School for Bovs, and, in the suburbs, the State 
Agricultural College, with 60 buildings and a 
farm of about 684 acres Among the recreation 
grounds are Pine Lake and Waverly Park, both 
summer resorts, and Moores, Potters, and five 
other parks. A United States Weather Bureau 
Station is maintained here The city has abun- 
dant water power from the two rivers, the 
Grand River having a fall of 18 feet There are 
more than 200 manufacturing concerns, employ- 
ing about 11,000 persons, and whose annual 
product is valued at $30,0()0,000. The manufac- 
tures include agricultural implements, automo- 
biles, traction engines, gas and gasoline engines, 
building materials, malleable castings, furni- 
ture, wagons, silk and woolen go^s. store 
fixtures, electric supplies, cut glass, candy, ice 
cream, knit goods, cigars, cement blocks, wheel- 
barrows, autemobile accessories, etc The gov- 
ernment, under a charter of 1897, is vested in a 
mayor, elected for two years, a unicameral coun- 
cil, and administrative officials, the majority 
of whom are appointed by the executive, subject 
to tlie consent of the council. The clerk, treas- 
urer, and assessors are chosen by popular elec- 
tion The city owns and operate the water 
works, supplied from artesian wells and valued 
at $300,000, and the electric-light plant. Set- 
tled in 1837, Lansing was laid out for the State 
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capital In 1847» when a sin^e family occupied 
the Bite. It wae chartered as a city in 1869. 
Pop., 1900, 16,485; 1910, 31,2S29; 1914 (U. S 
eat.), .^7.512; 1920, 67,327. 

ULHSOrO, JoHK (1764-1829). An Ameri- 
can jurist, bom at Albany, N Y. He was 
privately educated and studi^ law with Robert 
Yates (qv.) in his native city and with James 
Duane in New York, where he was estaldished 
in practice at the outbreak of the Revolution 
During the war he served for about a year 
(1776-77) as military secretary to Gen Philip 
[^huyler. He served in the New York State 
Assembly in 1780-86 and was also a member of 
the Continental Congress in 1784-88. In 1786 
he was named by the council of appointment 
mayor of Albany* and succeeded John Jay as a 
member of the Massachusetts-New York boun- 
dary commission In March, 1787, while still 
a member of Congress, he was appointed, with 
Yates and Hamilton, to represent New York in 
the Constitutional Convention, but left it with 
the first named, after two months’ participation, 
on the grounds that they had not l^n delegated 
to form a new Constitution, but only to amend 
the Articles of Confederation. In June, 1788, 
with George Clinton and Melanethon Smith 
(q.v ), he led the opposition to the ratidcation 
of the Constitution liy New York at the Pough- 
keepsie Convention After serving on the New 
Vork-\'crinont boundar\ commission, he was, in 
September 1790, named a justice of the New 
York Supreme Court. He succeeded Yates as 
Chief Justice in 1798 and in 1801 succeeded 
Roliert R. Livingston (qv.) as Chancellor, which 
position he retained until 1814, when he in turn 
was succeeded by James Kent (qv.) He de- 
clined the Anti-Federalist nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York in 1804 He disappeared 
mysteriously in New Y'ork City on Dec. 12, 1829, 
a^r having left his hotel to post a letter on a 
dock near bv 

IiANSIKO, Robebt (1864- ). An Amer- 

ican lawyer and authority on international law 
Born at* Watertown, N. Y., he graduated from 
Amherst College in 1886 and was admitted to 
the bar in 1889 From then until 1907 he was a 
member of the law firm of Lansing & Lansing 
at Watertown He served as associate counsel 
for the United States in the Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion in 1892-93, as counsel for the United States 
Bering Sea Claims Commission in 1896-97, as 
solicitor for the government before the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal in 1903, as counsel for 'the 
North Atlantic Fisheries in the Arbitration at 
The Hague in 1909-10, and as agent of the 
United States in the American and British 
Claims Arbitration in 1912-14. In 1914 Lan- 
sing was appointed by President Wilson coun- 
selor to the State Department, and in June, 1916, 
on Mr. Bryan’s resignatnin, be became acting 
Secretary. He aided greatly in preparing im- 
portant notes to Great Britain and (termany on 
American neutral rights. lie became associate 
editor of the Amertcan Journal of intematuma! 
LaWt and with Gary M Jones is author of Oov- 
enMnmt: Its Ortgm, Orouath, and Form tn the 
Umtted State s (1902). 

IiAH^BXHOBUBO. A former village in Rens- 
selaer Co., N. Y., annexed to the city of Troy 
(q.v ) on Ja n. 1, 1901. 

LAJTSOTQ XAH. The name given to a par- 
tially dismembered human skeleton found in 
1902 under 20 feet of earth near the Missouri 
River, at Lansing. Kans Tiierc wan a great 


deal of discussion at the time as to the antiq- 
uity of the find, but it is now generally agreed 
that it does not represent an ancient type of 
man The skull is in the United States Na- 
tional Museum Consult A16s Hrdli6ka, ''Skele- 
tal Remains Suggesting or Attributed to Karly 
Man in North .^erica,” in Bureau of Amerwan 
Ethnology, Bulletin, No 3S (Washington, 1907) 

LANSOH, IdN'sON', Gustave (1857- ) 

A French literary critic, bom at Orleans He 
was educated at the Orleans and Charlemagne 
lyc4es, and after c*ompleting the work of the 
Ecole Normale Sup^ncure received the degree 
of doctor of letters He became professor of 
rhetoric at Michelet, Charlemagne, and Louis 
le Grand lyc4es, and in 1900 was appointed to 
a chair of* French literature at the Sorbonne. 
His method, one of historical and bibliographical 
research, has been adopted in several universi- 
ties in the ITnited States, where he conducted 
classes at one time He became an Officer of 
the L^ion of Honor. His writings include* 
\tielle dc la chausa^c rt la comMie larmoyante 
(1887), Bossuet (1895): Htsiotre de la ht- 
t^rature fran^atse (1894, 11th ed, 1909); 
Manuel hthhographtqur de la UMrature fran- 
tatse, tSOO-JpOO (4 vols , 1910-12), Botleau, 
Corneille i Yolta\re, in the *'Great Writers 
Series,” for Hachette He edited Lea lettrea 
phtloaophiqura of Voltaire (1908) 

LANSQUENET, lfins^c-n6t (Fr, from Ger. 
Landsknecht, foot soldier) A game of cards, 
played with six full packs, and so called from 
the fifteenth-century soldiers bv whom it was 
introduced. 1'he hanker announces his bet, of 
which fractional parts are wagered by the other 
players, or the whole amount may be bet by a 
single player. The banker draws a card for 
himself and one for his adversaries and then 
deals until a card like his own or that of his 
opponents is turned up. In the former case the 
dealer wins, and also when the second card 
dealt matches the first 

LANBYEB, 16N'Gy'ft^ Maubice Estkanuici. 
f 1836-83). A French landscape painter, bora 
at Bouin in Iju Vend<^, Brittany. He studied 
architecture with Viollet-le-Duc, but gave it up 
to study painting, first with Courbet, and 
afterwai^ with Harpignies, who taught him 
landscape. His subjects are mostly taken 
from Brittany and the neighborhood of Bor- 
deaux. and his later work shows the influence 
of his early architectural training. Among his 
paintings are: "September Morning at Douar- 
nenez”. "Promenade in Autumn”, "The Dunes 
of DonviUe”; *‘N6tre Dame de Pans”; "Ghftteau 
de Pierrefonds,” at the Luxembourg; "Mont St. 
Michel " His work is distinguished for fine 
feelin g an d brilliant atmosphere. 

LANT, or LANCE. A fish. »See Band Eel. 

LANTAVA (Neo-lAit., coined by Linmeus). 
A genus of odoriferous, (ffiiefly tropical shrubs, 
belonging to the family Verbenaceae. The species 
contain a stimulant essential oil Lantana paeu- 
dotheoy or Lippia paeudothea, is used in Brazil 
as a substitute for tea. Lantana camera and 
Lantana miata are natives of tropical America 
Lantana oamara has been introduced as an 
ornamental hedge plant into many tropical coun- 
tries, where it has spread until it has become 
very troublesome, as in Ceylon, parts of India 
and Hawaii. In countries where frost holds 
them in check they are very ornamental plants 
They are n ot hardy north of the Qidf States. 

LANTE, Iftn^tfi, VnxA. Two villas of this 
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name exist— one in Rome, on the Trastevere 
side of the Tiber, northwest of the great Villa 
Gorsini; the other at Bagnaia, near Viterbo, 
about 40 miles north of Rome. The latter is the 
one generally referred to, and, although one of 
the smallest of the important villas of the 
Renaissance, it is regarded with justice as a 
perfect example of the type. It was built in 
1477 for Cardinal Riario, but was in 1566 and 
thereafter remodeled for the Cardinals (lainbaru 
and Montalto from designs by the great archi- 
tect Vignola, and 100 years later was given by 
Pope Alexander VII to the Lante family, who 
ha\e since held it. The gardens are exception- 
ally beautiful; while they cover less than four 
acres, with a total length of 775 feet and a a idth 
of 245 feet, they are laid out with such skill that 
they nowhere appear cramped or insignificant. 
The> occupy a wooded slope, forming four ter- 
races; the two caatm, or dwellings, occupy the 
second of these, and the lower, or first, terrace 
in front of them is laid out in parterres, with a 
lint* BC'ulptured fountain in the centre The 
upper levels are occupied by plantations of 
trees, cascades, and summer hou8c*s or loggias, 
all of admirable dtntign The villa is well pre- 
s<*rved and is one of the most charming examples 
of Ital ian R enaissance landscape architecture. 

LAN^TEBN (from Lat !antema, latema, 
from Gk. Xatiirrrjp, lamptCr^ torch, fioin Xdg- 
mp, lampetn, to shine). In architc*cture, an or- 
namental structure raised above adjoining roofs, 
etc., to give light and ventilation by openings in 
its sides 111 Gothic architecture, a lantern 
toner 18 frecjuently placed over the crossing of 
cruciform cliurches, its vault being at a con- 
siderable height, and the light admitted by 
windows in the sides, as in the famous example 
over the crossing of Saiiit-Oueii at Rouen, and 
the equall> c*el(*brated octagon of Kly Cathedral. 
The usual English lant<*rn is a lofty square 
tower over the crossing, the “Bell Harry” tower 
of Canterbury, and the central towers of York, 
Lincoln, and Gloucester cathedrals and of many 
other large churches, are examples. So also the 
Ctmbono of Burgos Cathedral in Spain 

Tile small circular edicule which crowns most 
modern domes is called a lantern The earliest 
of these is that on the dome of the cathedral of 
Florence, those of St Peter’s, Rome, and St. 
Paul’s, London, arc also famous. 

LANTERN FISH. A name given to soft- 
rayed, pelagic fishes, of a provisional order, Ini- 
omi, in reference to the fact that most of them 
possess phosphorcsnmt, luminous organs, re- 
(|Uired by their residence in the dark oceanic 
abysses Their general structure is that of iso- 
spondylous fishes, which have become degraded 
or degenerate by an unfavorable environment. 
Their forms are often most unusual and gro- 
tesque, great heads with enormous eyes and 
largo mouths, often studdeil with formidable 
teeth, being united with slender and fragile 
b^ies The bones are weakly ossified, the 
mesacoracoid is lacking (an eellike character- 
istic), and the connection of the shoulder girdle 
with the cranium is imperfect Ichthyologists 
differ as to whether or not the group should be 
separated from the Isospondyli, and also whether 
its comiKinent parts should he regarded as fam- 
ilies or as genera. Jordan and Evermann take 
the former view and make the first family that 
of the lizard fishes (Svnodontidro), including a 
group of tropical predacious fiedies inhabiting 
sandy bottoms not far from shore, often brightly 


colored and lizard-like in form, whence the com- 
mon name ‘nagarto” in Spanish America. (See 
Lizabd Fish. ) The other families are almost all 
inhabitants of the abysses, and the species are 
largely known only by one or a few specimens 
The species illustrate upon the accompanying 
plate are representative of the range of variety 
in the group. Thus, Bathypterota quadnfilia, 
remarkable for the four long, whitish filaments 
of its fins (tactile organs of extreme sensibil- 
ity), is a little fish, nearly black, and dweUs in 
the tropical Atlantic at a depth of 600 to SOf 
fathoms Another small, dark-colored bottom 
fish (5^ inches) is Jpnopa murrayi, found 
widely distributed at a depth of about 2000 
fathoms, which is provided with an extraordi- 
nary sensory apparatus. It is eyeless, but the 
whole top of the flattened head consists of a 
pair of large, transparent membrane bones, 
which cover a peculiar divided organ, one-half 
lying on each side of the median line of the head 
Tliis at first was supposed to be a luminous 
organ, but Mosely has discovered that it repre- 
Ht>nts the lost eyes, each half of the organ having 
a flattened cornea along the dividing line, and a 
large retina of complicated structure, adapte<i 
to produce an image and to receive especial 
luminous rays. Referring especially to this fish, 
Alexander Agassiz has stated that while in some 
cases the eyes of these migrants from the shores 
and the surface to the black depths have not 
been specially modified, in others there liave been 
modifications of a luminous mucous membrane, 
leading on the one hand to phosphorescent or- 
gans more or less specialized, or on the other to 
such remarkable structures as the eyes of Jpnops, 
intermediate between true eyes and Bpeeialized 
phosphorescent plates. Where the fishes have 
Wome blind, the integument, lateral line, and 
various tactile appendages acquire extraordinary 
sensibility, as in cave ammals (q.v.) The 
curious miniature of a whale illustrated in Fig. 
9 of the Plate is one of the two known species 
of the genus Cetomtmus, less than 6 inches long 
and living at great depths. For an account of 
Fig. 8, see Lancet Fish. 

Lantern Fishes Proper. The foregoing spe- 
cies do not possess light-giving organs to any 
considerable degree, if at all: but most of the 
group are provided with phosphorescent lan- 
terns The family Myctophida> contains about 
100 species, all of small size, carnivorous, and 
very widely distributed in the open seas. They 
sometimes come to the surface at night or in 
stormy weather, but ordinarily dwell in the 
depths. All have luminous spots or photophores 
more or less regularly placed along the sides of 
the body, while larger light-giving glands are 
lodged in the head, or near the toil, or both 
One of the most vivid light bearers is a steel- 
blue Pacific coast species ( Tarletonheanta 
tenua), whose light spots are ^own in Fig. 4 
It also has large functional eyes and crenuUited 
scales, but no lateral line. The name **viper 
fishes” has been given to the genus represented 
by a species {Chauliodw aloanet), about 12 
inches long, discovered on the Banks of New- 
foundland. It has both eyes and photophores 
and also a tactile ray, extending from the dorsal 
fin. It is also an inhabitant of toe North Pacific 
Somewhat similar, and highly endowed with 
luminous organs, is Photonectea graoilxa^ known 
only from a single specimen, 7 inches long, taken 
off Martinique, 472 fathoms below the surface 
Even more extraordinary is the small black fito 
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{Malaooateus mger) repreaented in Fig. 10 It 
lives in very deep water, yet has large, useful 
eyes, as well as two '*hea^ights” in the form of 
strong luminous organs near the eyes, and many 
photophores on the body The curious way in 
which the lower jaw is attached to the skim is 
unique among fii&es This connection is made 
by a cylindrical muscular band, which Gunther 
bmieves to be contractile, “serving to give the 
extremity of the mandible power of resistance 
when the fish has seized its prey,** as without 
such a contrivance so long and slender a bone 
as the jaw would be broken by the victim’s 
struggles Argyropclecua (Fig. 7) represents a 
group of fishes, only 2 or 3 inches long, that 
come to the surlface at night and during the day 
descend into the depths. 

Consult the general authorities mentioned 
under Fish, and especially Goode and Bean, 
Oceanic Ichthyology (Cambridge, 189C), where 
complete references to the literature relating to 
deep-sea fishes will be found 

See DEacp-SEA Exploration for the methods by 
which many of these fishes have been obtained, 
and Luminosity of Animals for a more par- 
ticular account of their light-giving organs. 

IiANTEBN FLY. An insect of the exten- 
sive family Fulgoridie. Some of these insects 
arc among the largest known, but others are 
quite small Some look very much like butter- 
flies or moths, while still others greatly resemble 
Neuroptera The family has received its com- 
mon name because of the peculiarly enlarged, 
misshapen proboscis of some of the tropical 
forms, which may equal the length of the body 
and is said by the natives of the tropics to be 
luminescent — a statement disputed by scientific 
observers Many of the species are beautifully 
and brilliantly colored Some of them secrete a 
valuable white wax, in some cases in masses far 
exceeding the length of the insect This is col- 
lected by the Chinese from a local species and 
made into candles. All the lantern flies are 
herbivorous Some of the exotic species seriously 
injure crops, but none in the United States does 
any appreciable damage They arc common in 
ra^ herbage and among the reeds of fresh and 
salt water swamps, and arc usually protectively 
colored Several forms that are green in summer 
turn brown with the reeds in file autumn. A 
pale-green species {Ormenis septentrionaUa) 
occurs on the wild grapevine, i^colops is a very 
common, widely distributed North American 
genus, with a long proboscis like that of the 
exotic species The most injurious of the North 
American species is Chloroohroa comca, which 
feeds on the leaves of com and the sugar beet in 
parts of the West 

LANTEBN SHELL. A bivalve mollusk of 
the genus Anatina The shell is oblong, swollen 
thin, often ineqiuvalve. The species occur in 
India, the Philippines, New Zealand, and on the 
west c oast of Ame rica. 

LANTHAKUM, Ifin'tha-nibn. A metallic 
chemical element, first separated from its con- 
comitant rare-earth elements by Mosander in 
1839. It is usually obtained from the mineral 
oerite, but occurs also in lanthanite, monazite, 
orthite, and other minerals The mefiil itself is 
best prepared from lanthanum chloride bv elec- 
trolysis in the absmice of water. Originally it 
was obtained by Mosander heating lanthanum 
diloride with metallic potassium. Lanthanum 
(symbol. La; atomic weight, 139.0) is more 
readily attadked by atmos^enc moisture than 
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the other metals of the rare-earth group, and 
hot water is energetically decomposed by it Its 
specific gravity is between 6 16 and 6 19, and 
it melts at 810* C. (1490* F.) First among 
the lanthanum compounds may be mentioned 
the oxide, La,0«, which exists in two modifica- 
tions — a lighter crystalline one (specific gravity, 
5 3) and a heavier amorphous one (specific grav- 
ity, 6 9 to 6.5 ) ; the latter is readily chang^ to 
the hydroxide. La (OH)„ by the direct action of 
water. The chloride of lanthanum, LaCl,, is a 
colorless salt very soluble in lx>th water and 
alcohol, it forms double salts with the chlorides 
of gold and platinum Lanthanum nitrate, 
La(NO,)a 6H/), is used for stamping incan- 
descent gas mantles, the mark appearing in 
brown color on the burnt mantle. Lanthanum 
oxalate, Laa(Cs 04 )a, which is usually more or 
less hydrated, appears as a white precipitate 
that IS somewhat more soluble in aqueous acids 
than the oxalates of the other rare earths Lan- 
thanum, further, forms a hydride, a carbide, and 
a nitride The hydride is formed by the direct 
action of hydrogen upon the metal at 240* G. 
(464® F ) The carbide, LaCs, is formed by 
strongly heating lanthanum oxide with carbon, 
w'atcr decomposes it, yielding a mixture of 
acetylene, ethylene, and methane The nitride, 
LaN, may be prepared by passing nitrogen gas 
over metallic lanthanum at a red heat, water 
decomposes it, yielding ammonia (qv ). 
LANUOA. See Hair 

LAUrU'VIXTM, or, later, LANrVTTTM. An 
old and important city of Latium near the Ap- 
pian Way, about 19 miles south of Rome, on a 
hill commanding an extensive view of the sea. 
It was probably colonized from Alba Jjonga It 
first became important in the fifth century B c , 
by the part it took against Rome as one of the 
30 cities of the Latin League Afterward, in the 
wars lietween Rome and the iEqui and the 
Volsci, it Bided with Rome In the great Latin 
w^ar (340-338 BC ) it took part against Rome, 
but was treated leniently by the victorious Ro- 
mans, who, instead of punishing the inhabitants, 
made them Roman eitizens After the time of 
Cicero it was important only as the chief seat 
of the worship of Juno Sospita, there was 
at Lanuvium a very neb temple of that goddess. 
It was the birtliplace of Antoninus Jhiis and of 
Milo, the antagonist of Clodius; and near it was 
bom the comedian Roscius. The small town of 
Civite Lavinia occupies part of the site of the 
old Lanuvium, of which a few walls and pave- 
ments remain 

LAN^ZAy Gaetano (1848- ). An Ameri- 

can mathematician, engmeer, and educator, 
born in Boston, Mass He was educated at the 
University of Virginia, w’^as an instructor there 
for two years and from 1872 to 1911 was con- 
nected with Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology — ^after 1875 as professor of theoretical 
and applied mechanics and after 1883 as head 
of the department of mechanical engineering. 
In 1911 he became professor emeritus At vari- 
ous times he was active as a consulting engineer. 
In 1906-11 he served as president of the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Club, and he held member- 
ship in a large number of American and foreign 
mathematical and engineering societies. Besides 
numerous papers and pamphlets, his writings 
include Applied Mechanica (1886 ; 9th ed, 
1905) and Dynamtca of Machinery (1911). 

LANZA, VkoTtak, Giovanni (1815-82). An 
Italian statesman, l^m at Vignale in Pi^mont. 
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He studied medicine at Turin and practiced his 
profession at Vignale for several years, early 
joined the Agrarian Society, founded the Opi- 
mone, and in 1848 was elect^ to the Sardinian 
Parliament, where, as a prominent member of 
the Left Centre, he was chiefly interested in 
finance and other economic subjects. He was 
Minister of Education under Cavour (1855-^8) 
and Minister of Finance up to the resignation of 
Cavour after Villafranca, in July, 1859. After 
serving as President of the House of Deputies 
(1860), he acted for a year (1864-65) as Min- 
ister of the Interior He returned to the legisla- 
tive chamber and served there (in 1867 and 
1868 again as President) until 1869, when, hav- 
ing defeated the ministry of Menabrea, he be- 
lamc head of the cabinet and Minister of the 
Interior Under his administration, which car- 
ried through important educational reforms, the 
scat of the government was transferred to Rome 
He resigned in 1873, owing to a coalition of the 
l^ft and the Right against his financial policy 
He was a deputy up to the time of his deatii 
(^insult Tavallini, Lanza cd i auot tempi (Turin, 
1887) 

LAHZABOTE, lan'tha-ro^tfl. One of the 
Canal y Islands (qv.), the most easterly of the 
group (Map: Spam, G 4). Area, 325 square 
miles. Pop, 1900, 17,550; 1910, 19,261 It is 
\ery irregular in outline and of volcanic origin, 
its surface is rough and mountainous It has 
some agricultural products. The island has no 
good haibor. its capital, Arrecife, had a popula- 
tion of 3764 in 1010. 

LAHZI, lan'ts^, Luigi (1732-1810). A cele- 
brated Italian antiquary and art critic, born at 
Monte deir Olmo, near Macerata He entered 
the Order of the Jt*suits and resided at Rome 
and afterward at Floiencc, where he became 
jiresidcnt of the Accademia della Crusca In 
1782 he published at Florence his Deaenztone 
delta galleria di Firenze His great works are 
his Saggto d% lingua etrusca (1780), in which 
he maintains the influence of Greece upon Etrus- 
can civilization, and his Storia pittonca d’ 
Italia, etc (1792 and 1809) This latter work 
w’as translate into English by Thomas Roscoe 
(1847). He is the author also of several poems, 
works on Etruscan vases, sculptures, etc. His 
posthumous works w'cre published in two vol- 
umes at Florence in 1817 Consult* Boni, 
Elogio delV abate L. Lami (Pisa, 1816) ; Giulio 
Natali, “Nel primo centenario dalla morte di 
Luigi l^nzi,” in Real depntazione dt storm 
patna per le provtnete delle Marche, atti e 
memorxe, vol. vi (n. 8, Ancona, 1911). 

LAOAO, lA-wSg'. The capital of the Province 
of llocos Norte (q.v ), Philippines (Map; 
Philippine Islands, Cl) It is situated in a 
fertile plain in the northwestern part of Luzon, 
stretching for several miles along the right bank 
of the Laoag or Pagsfln River, 4 miles from the 
sea. Its houses are for the most part well built, 
especially the town hall and the church; it has 
a telegraph station and is the projected ter- 
minus of a railroad from Manila It exports 
rice, com, sugar, and tobacco Pop., 1903, 34,- 
454. The Pueblo of San Nicolfls (pop., 10,880) 
was added in 1903 after the census. 

IiAOCniS, Ift-yshl-fis. See Laotss. 

IiAOCOON, l&-dk'5-6n (Lat., from Gk. Aoo- 
h6vp, Laokodn) According to classic legimd, a 
brother of Anchises (q.v.), priest of Apollo in 
Troy, who in vain warned his countrymen 
against receiving within their walls the wooden 
Vol. Xra.-36 


horse According to the version given by Vergil 
in the JEnetd (ii, 199 ff ), two serpents then 
came swimming from Tenedos, attacked the 
two sons of LaocoOn, and, when the father 
came to their help, destroyed him also. There 
are many traces of earlier versions: in one only 
the sons are killed, and the serpents are sent by 
Apollo as a warning to ^neas; in another 
destmction falls on the father and one son The 
story IS not noticed in the Homeric poems, but 
was told in the later Greek epic and was the 
subject of a tragedy by Sophocles It acquires 
a peculiar interest from being the subject of one 
of the best-known works of ancient sculpture 
still in existence — a group discovered in 1506 at 
Rome, in the Sette Sale, on the side of the 
Esquiline Hill, and purchased by Pope Julius II 
for the Vatican T'he whole treatment of the 
subject, the anatomical accuracy of the figures, 
and the representation both of bodily pain and 
of passion, have secured for the group a higher 
place than it properly merits. According to 
Pliny, a Laocoon was the work of the Rhodian 
artists Agesandcr, Polydoms, and Athenodoms. 
Until lately arclispologists differed aliout the date 
of the Extant group. Its date, however, has been 
established by the discovery in Rhodes of a 
statue of a priest of Athena whose date is 42 
BC. This statue bears the signature of Atben- 
odoruB, the son of Agesander, and there is little 
reason to doubt that this Athenodoms, who later 
on (22-21 BC ) appears as priest together with 
his brother Agesandcr, was with the latter one 
of the sculptors of the Extant I^aocoon group. 
Thus the statue antedates Vergil’s narrative in 
the .^neid In spite of its wonderful execution 
this group is not an example of the best Greek 
work, but belongs to a period of low artistic 
ideals 

Bibliography. Lessing, Laokoon Oder uher 
die Orenzen dcr Malerei und Poeste, especially 
in the sc^cond edition by Blumner (Berlin, 1880), 
where the earlier literature is cited; also Robert, 
Slid und Lied (ib., 1881) ; Kekulc, Zur Deutung 
und Zeitbestimmung dea Laokoon (Stuttgart, 
1883) , Forster, in the Yet handlungen dcr mer- 
zigaten Plnlologenvcrsamnilvng zu Gorhtz 
(Leipzig, 1890) ; J. E. Sandys, History of Clas- 
sical Scholarship, vol. iii (Cambridge, 19081 ; E. 
A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture (I^n- 
don, 1911) ; H. H Powers, Message of Greek 
Art (New York, 1913). 

IiAOlPAMAS (Lat., from Gk Aaobdyat) . 1. 
The son of the Phseacian King Alcinous and 
Arete 2. King of Thebes and son of Eteocles 
The expedition of the Epigoni against Thebes 
took place in his reign, and he was slain by 
Alcmfcon, after having killed their leader, 
.^gialcus See Epiooni; Eteocles and Polt- 
NicEs, Seven Against Thebes 

IiA'ODAMI^A (Lat., from Gk. Aaoddputa, La- 
odameta). I. The daughter of Acas^s and 
Astydamia. Learning of the death of her hus- 
band, Protesilaus (qv), in the Trojan War, 
she consoled herself by keeping constantly with 
her a wooden image of the hero; and when her 
father caused it to be burned in order to turn 
her mind from her sorrow, she threw herself into 
the fire According to another tradition, Pro- 
tcsilaus was restor^ to life for three hours, and 
Laodamia accompanied him on his return to the 
lower world The story is used by Wordswoiih 
in his poem Laodamia, 2. The daughter of 
Bellerophon and mother by Zeus of Sarpedon. 

IiAODlGE, Ift-fid^-se (Lat., from Gk. AasdUy, 
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Laodike), 1. A ii 3 rmph, and the mother of 
Niobe (q.y.) by Phoroneus. 2. The daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba and wife of Helicaon. 3. In 
Homer, the daughter of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra, called Electra by the tragic poets. 
See also I^odicea 

LAODIGEA, la'dd-I-BO'd, ( Lat., from Gk 
AooSIkm, Luodtketa), The name of several 
Greek cities in the East, built by the Scleucidae 
(q.v.), who ruled the Kingdom of Syria after 
the death of Alexander the Great. Five of these 
were named after Laodice, wife of Seleucus Nica- 
tor, and one after the wife of Antiochus Theos. 
Three are of soiiie importance — ^two in Asia 
Minor, and one in Syria. Most important was 
Laodxcea ad Lycum, situated in southwestern 
Asia Minor, commonly reckoned in Phrygia, 
though sometimes included in Caria or Lydia. 
It was situated atiout 11 miles west of Colossje, 
on the great trade route from the Euphrates 
and the interior through Apamea (q.v ), at the 
lunction of several important roads from the 
coast and interior, and was at one time called 
Diospolis, but was renamed by Antiochus Theos 
(260 fiC.), a ho reestablished and fortified the 
toam as a centre of Greek influence By reason 
of its favorable position for trade and the fer- 
tility of the adjacent country, it soon became a 
large and wealthy cit>, and, in spite of the 
disasters of the Mitbridatic wars, it was a chief 
seat of Roman influence under the Empire. It 
seems to have early become a Christian centre, 
as it is mentioned in the Epistle to the Golos- 
sians (ii. 1) and is one of the seven churches 
addressed in the Apocalypse. 

Ihe town was a banking centre and famous 
for its manufacture of cloth frmn the glosny 
black wool of tlie district, but it likewise had 
obtained great renowu for its school of medicine 
connected with the temple of Men Karu, who 
wras identified with the Greek Asclepios. It 
changed hands more than once in the wars be- 
tween the Byzantine Empire and the Turks and 
gradually fell into decay. The site, known as 
Eski-hissai, near Gondscheli, is deserted, but 
contains a number of fine ruins of the Roman 
period, including a well-preserved stadium and 
tw’o Hieatres. The town was supplied with water 
by an aqueduct of which many arches remain 
Consult: Sir W. M. Ramsay, CtUea and Bishop- 
nts8 of Phrygia, vol. i (Oxford, 1895) , id.. Let- 
ters to the Seven Churches (New York, 1905) ; 
Baedeker, Konstantinopel, Balkanstaaten, Klein- 
asten, Archtpel, Cypern (2d ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

Another town, founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
in the territory of Lycaonia, was situated on the 
highroad from Ephesus to the East. The town 
was known as Laodicea Comhusta (Gk. AoLodUeta 
KaroKSKavfUvfi) , probably because of an early de- 
struction by fire, though Strabo sa^ the name 
was due to the volcanic rocks in the neighbor- 
hood; modem travelers deny that there is any 
such formation. The modem Sorgan Ladik 
probably occupies the site of this city, and in 
the neighborhood are extensive architectural 
remains. 

The third ciiy, also founded by Seleucus, was 
Laodicea ad Mare, in northern Syria, now 
Latakia (q.v.)- 

LAODIOSA, dJouNCiL OF. A council held 
dnring the fourth century, but whether towards 
the bi^nning, middle, or end has been earnestly 
debated without being determined. It consisted 
of 32 bishops from different provinces of Asia 
and emboduH] its decisions in 60 canons, relating 


to matters of ritual, church order, dignity, 
precedence, discipline, morals, faith, and heresy. 
The most important of them is the last, giving 
a list of the hooks of Scripture received at that 
time as canonical, which does not contain the 
Apocrypha or Revelation They may be found 
in Hardouin, Concil%orumCollect\o,yo\A (Paris, 
1715). Consult Hcfele, Konsthengesohxohte, vol. 
ii (Freiburg, 1865-74). 

IiAOBICTlAKS, la'Od-I-sg^anz, Episto: to 
THE. See Apocrypha, Epubsiahs, Epistle to 

THE 

IiAOKOON, lft-5k^6-6n. A treatise on the 
characteristics of poetry and sculpture by Les- 
sing (1766), based upon the Laocofin group in 
the Vatican For a description of the treatise, 
see Lesbtng, Gotthold Ephraim 

I«AOU^!El)ON (Lat., from Gk. Aao/iidtav). 
Son and successor of Hus, who founded the city 
of Ilium (Troy, q.v ). He is said to have been 
served bv Poseidon and Apollo by command of 
Zeus — the former erecting the walls of the new 
city, while Apollo acted as herdsman. Laomedon 
having refus^ to pay them according to agree- 
ment, A]X)llo sent a plague and Poseidon a sea 
munster, whicli killed many Trojans, until an 
oracle commanded as an atonement the offering 
of one of Laomedon*s daughters. The lot fell on 
Hesionc, and sbe was chained to a lock to 
await the return of the monster. Hercules ap- 
peared at tins point, on his return from the 
country of the Amazons ( q v ) , and, having 
been promised the immortal horses given by 
Zeus to Tros if be should slay the monsteT, 
killed the creature, and freed Hesione. When 
his regard was refused, Hercmles gathered a 
fort'e, killed Laomedon, captured the city, and 
carried off Hesione as booty, after placing 
Priam, who had alone protested against his 
father's acts, upon the throne. 

LAON, lilN. A fortress and the capital of the 
Department of Aisne, France, situated on an 
isolated hill, 87 miles northeast of Pans (Map* 
France, N., J 3). It has numerous ancient 
buildings and three gates belonging to its thir- 
teenth-century fortifications, which have been 
razed. The cathedral of Notre Dame is one of 
the finest twelfth -csentury Gothic edifices in 
France. It was finished in 1225 and is sur- 
mounted by numerous towers, some of them un- 
finished, and the two flanking the facade being 
adorned with huge oxen, said to commemorate 
the animals uschI in the transportation of the 
stone for the building. Another noteworthy 
church is that of St. Martin (twelfth century) 
in Transition style. The Palais de Justice oc- 
cupies the thirteenth-century episcopal palace, 
and the prefecture is housed in the former 
abbey of St. Jean (twelfth century) The edu- 
cational institutions comprise a lyc4^, a com- 
munal college, a normal school, a school of agri- 
culture, a fine library of 15,000 volumes and 
rich in manuscripts and autographs, a museum 
of local antiquities, and a theatie Laon manu- 
factures linen and other textiles, sugar and 
metal products. It is noted for its fruits and 
vegetables. Pop, 1901, 15,434, 1911, 10,323 
T.Aon is first mentioned as Laudunum in the 
fifth century. It was fortified by the Homans 
and eventually attained great importance in the 
kingdom of the Franks; in the tenth century it 
was^ the residence of the Garolmgian kings. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
place suffered considerably in the struggles with 
its bishops. The bishopric of Laon, founded at 
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the beginning of the sixth century, was abolished 
in 1789. In modern times Laon is associated 
with the defeat of the French under Napoleon 
by the Germans under Bliicher m 1814. In 
1870 Laon capitulated 4o the Germans, hut the 
entrance of the conquering army into the town 
was marked by the blowing up of the powder 
magazine by a French private, with the result 
that over 500 people werje killed and wounded 
and the town was considerably damaged. 

LAOS, lil^Ou. A region in the northern part 
of Siam, compiising the Middle Mekong District, 
from alioiit lat 13*' to 23** N. (Map: Burma, 
D, K, 3). Its boundaries are not well defined, 
and its area is estimated at about 116,000 square 
miles Its political status has been determined 
by the agriK?ment8 of 1893, 1896, and 1904 By 
the first, France obtained possession of the por- 
tion east of the Mekong, which now forma a part 
of French Indo-China, by the second agreement 
lietween France and England, which w«is mure 
clearly defined in the Convention of 1904, the 
portion west of the Mekong was divided into 
two paits of which the eastern, belonging to the 
basin of the Mekong, was declared w'ithin the 
French sphere of inOuemee, and the western part 
was dislarcsl within the British sphere, finally, 
by the Tic'aty of 1004 betw^enm Siam and France, 
the* former country agreed to abandon all claim 
to the Imang Prabaiig territory on the west side 
of the Mc'kong By a subsequent tr<*aty in 1907, 
part of the Prabang territory was again passed 
to Siam 'Pile country is covered largely with 
forests of valuable woods, but only teak and rat- 
tan aie exploitcul Laos is believcHl to contain 
considerable mineral wc'alth There are many 
gum and rublier trees Tlie climate is healthful 
during the dr\ season, from the middle of Octo- 
ber to the end of April The natives raise rice, 
com, tobaec*o, cotton, indigo, sugar cane, and tea. 
They also jiroduee mats and other ob]CM:t8 of 
Sparta grass Tlicre are a French Resident 
and a number of French commissioners in the 
eastern part. The population is estimated at 
2,000,000, chiefly Laos Chief town, Luang 
Prabang 

LAOS, lil'fiz, or LAOTIAN& One of the 
chief groups of the Thai stock, which includes 
the Shans, Tiios-Muong, Siamc^se, Burmese, etc. 
Tlic*y inhabit the noithern parts of Farther 
India, from Tongking to Assam, but the l^iaos 
country tielongs chiefly to Siam and French Indo- 
China. only a few tribes still preserving their 
independence Tlie physical characters of the 
Laotians are: medium (sometimes quite lowr) 
stature, except in the most favorable districts, 
somewdiat brachvcephalic head form: hair black 
stifT, and rarely curly, lieard scanty . skin among 
the general population tawny, but among the 
higher classes lighter and often almost white 
The upland Laotians are fairer-skinned than the 
people of the lowlands. Certain customs and 
practices, such as the North Laotian tattooing 
with ne<^es, bodily ornamentation, etc., have 
been regarded as indicative of Malayan affinities. 
The character of the primitive Laotians is gen- 
erally considered as of a higher order than that 
of many of their more civilized neighbors. They 
are, at their best, of a pleasanter disposition, 
franker, and more accessible than many of the 
other peoples of Farther India and combine the 
qualities of good subjects with a iiever-extinct 
longing for independence. In occupation the 
Laotians are agriculturists, cultivating rice and 
the mulberry tree, and raising silkworms: in 


part shepherds and hunters Some of the settled 
and more civilized Laotians make the wilder 
tribes of their environment grow rice and other 
foods for them. Others are expert cutters of 
teak and other timber. Being on the route of 
travel between China and Farther India of the 
south, they have had something to do with the 
development of trade and commerce in that re- 
gion, although they are not credited with any 
keen commercial sense Some of the Laotians 
are celebrated for their metal work Excepting 
music, the fine arts seem not to be largely cul- 
tivated, but there is among them a c*onsiderablc 
indigenous as well as borrow^ed folk literature 

Polygamy is rare with the masses of the peo- 
ple, and the position of woman is not at all low 
with some of the tribes, for, if she docs work 
hard, she is the head of the household. Those 
who are not still “heathen** have accepted Bud- 
dhism in some form or other, but among the 
lower and ignorant classes ancestor worship, 
fetishism, etc , survive From their neighbors, 
the Khmers. thev have liorrowed some supersti- 
tious beliefs, as the werew'olf and the like Smne 
of the l^otians have a special form of writing, 
probably of Indian origin With the Shans the 
Laotians shared in the earlier Thai civilizations 
of this part t)f Farther India, some of which 
were in their prime in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries A few of the Laos 
“states** still exist in a semi-independent condi- 
tion. 

Bibliography. Bock, Temples and Elephants 
(London, 1884) . (*olquhoun, Amonq the Shans 
(ib, 1885) , Taupin, “Vovage d'exploration et 
d’etudes au Laos,'* in the Bulletin de la SoctStS 
Normande de G^oqraphte for 1890; Aymonier, 
Voyage dans le Laos (Paris, 1897) ; Lef5vre, Un 
voyage au Laos (ib, 1898) , Lucien de Reinach, 
Le Laos (ib., 1911). 

LAO-TSE, LAU-TZfi, or LAO-TSU, lou'tofi' 
(Chin, venerable philosopher) An ancient 
Chinese sage, the reputed founder of the philoso- 
phy kuowm as Taoism (q.v ) Little is known 
regarding him that is absolutely trustworthy. 
That ho existed is beyond doubt, for Sze-ma 
Ts’ien, the Chinese* historian, who nrrote about 
100 B c , mentions him and gives the longest 
sketch of his life that w^e have His real name 
was Li Urh, a name of no special significance, 
as Li 18 the commonest of surnames in China. 
It means *plum tree* and has served the legend 
mongers as a peg on w*hich to hang the stor^' 
that he was bom under a plum tree, and that 
he immediately pointed to the tree, saying. 
“From this tree T take my name.** Another 
l^nd is that he was white-haired when he was 
bom, having been carried for 70 years in his 
mother's womb, and from this circumstance he 
is laiown as l^ao-tse, which may mean ‘old boy’ 
as weU as 'venerable phOosopher.* flis posthu- 
mous title was Peh Yang, or Earl Yang, and his 
appellation Tan. which means ‘flat-eared.* He 
was bom, according to Sze-ma, in the village of 
Kiuh-jin (misdirect benevolence), in the par- 
ish of Li (cruelty), the prefecture of Ku (bit- 
terness), and the principality of T8*u (distress), 
supposed to have been situated in what is now 
the Province of Honan, or perhaps the neighbor- 
ing Province of Anhui. This was in 6()4 b.c 
At some time in his life he became librarian and 
archivist of the Chou dvnasty, who^ capital was 
at Loyang in Honan. He had a considerable influ- 
ence on Confucius, who visited him about 517 B. 0.9 
and learned from him a lesson in humility. 
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In his old age Lao-tse retired and betook him- 
self to the frontier, whether of his own state or 
of the Empire is uncertain. There he lingered 
for a time, instructing Yin-hi, the warden, and 
at his request wrote a book of about 6000 words, 
in which he discussed the concepts of Tao and 
Teh, for which see the article Taoism. When 
or where he died is not known. Legend states 
that when last seen he was riding away into the 
wilderness of Tibet, mounted on a black ox. 
Some ill-advised attempts have been made to 
Latinize his name into Laocius Consult: Wat- 
ters, Lao-tzu: A Study %n Chtneae Philosophy 
(London, 1870) ; Cams, Lao-tzds Tao-teh~ktng 
(Chicago, 1898) , Hirth, The Ancient History 
of China (New York, 1908). See China. 

LAP'ABOT^OMY (from Gk. \avdpa, lapara, 
flank, loins -|- Togii, tom^, a cutting, from rip- 
vtiv, temnem, to cut) A surgical term, used to 
designate making an incision through the ab- 
dominal walls and peritoneum for the purpose 
of exploring or operating upon the abdomimd or 
pelvic viscera. The term is being replaced by 
cceliotomy (from Gk. KoiXla, koilia, hollow, abdo- 
men -f ro/uii, tom^y a cutting), which is more 
exact. Consult Bryant, Operative Surgery (4th 
ed., 2 vols , New York, 1905), and Ashhurst, 
Surgery (Philadelphia, 1914) 

LAPATTZE, Jeanne, n€e Loireau. See Le 
Sueur, Daniel 

liA FAZ, la p&th. So Amer. pron. pas. A 
city in the Pro\inc<‘ of Kntre Rfos, Argentina, 
situated on the left bank <»f the Paraml, 87 miles 
northeast of the city of ParanfL (Map. Argen- 
tina, H 4) It is a regular stopping place for 
steamers on the river and an imiKirtant port of 
transit bt*twe<*n Buenos Aires and Asuncion. 
Its chief exports are hides and pieserved beef. 
It was founded in 1830. Pop. (cat ), 9000. 

LA PAZ. The most populous department of 
Bolivia, occupying the northwest portion of the 
Bepublic (Map. Brazil) It is bounded 1^ 
Brazil on tiie north, the Bolivian departments 
of Cochabamba and Beni on the east, by Oruro 
on the south, and Peru on the west. Its area 
is estimated at 72,970 square miles, and it is 
formed of 13 provinces. Geographically it is 
divided into two parts, differing radically from 
each other in surface formation. The northern 
and larger part, which was formerly included in 
the Department of Beni, is an extensive plain, 
thickly wooded and well watered by the numer- 
ous tributaries of the Beni and the Purus. This 
region has a hot and unhealthful climate and is 
inhabited mostly by Indians. The southern por- 
tion belongs mostly to the region of the Cor- 
dillera Real and is exceedingly mountainous, 
containing some of the highest peaks of the 
continent, such as Illimani and Illampu. It is 
drained by the upper portion of the Beni and 
takes in a large part of Lake Titicaca with its 
outlet, the Desai^adero. The generally moun- 
tainous surface is diversified by numerous ele- 
vated valleys, covered with luxuriant vegetation 
and having a delightful climate. The main 
agricultural products are com, wheat, potatoes, 
cocoa, coffee, sugar cane, rice, cacao, bananas, 
oranges, etc Cattle raising is carried on exten- 
sively, and the natural conditions of the region 
are very favorable for the development of that 
industry. Mining industries are also important 
Gold, copper, silver, and tin are the chief 
mineral products Pop., 1900, 445,616; 1014 
(est.), 500,000. Capital, La Paz (mv.). 

LA FAZ. A city and the capital of the De- 


partment of La Paz, Bolivia, and also the de 
facto capital of the Republic. It is situated on 
the Chuquiapu River, 30 miles southeast of Lake 
Titicaca, 12,470 feet above sea level, and has a 
cool and healthful climate (Map. Brazil. D 7) 
It has paved streets, some of which are narrow 
and steep, and there are 20 bridges crossing the 
river It has several squares, on one of which, 
the Plaza Murillo, stand the fine cathedral (as 
yet incomplete), the Legislative Palace, and the 
Government Palace There are several hand- 
some drives and promenades, one of which, the 
Alameda, is very broad and entered by three 
iron gates. The city has a tramway and is 
lighted by electricity It has a university, with 
faculties of law, medicine, and theology; a na- 
tional college and semmary, a museum, a public 
library, two hospitals, and various scientific and 
philanthropic societies. The industries of the 
city are unimportant, but it has an active trade 
in the agricultural and mining products of the 
surrounding district as well as in imported 
articles brought from the Pacific ports Pop , 
1909, 78,856. La Paz was founded m 1548 by 
Alonso de Mendoza In its early history it suf- 
fered several times from Indian uprisings, being 
once besieged for four months by 100,000 In- 
dians. It was the first Peruvian city to revolt 
against Spain. 

LA PAZ, la pds. A port on the east shore 
of Lower California, Mexico, situated on the 
Bay of La Paz (Map: Mexico, D 5). It is the 
seat of the most valuable pc^arl fishery on the Pa- 
cific coast and has considerable trade in the 
products of the fertile district around it and of 
the mines of Triunfo. The town has a good har- 
bor and IS the seat of the United Stato Consul. 
Pop., 1900, 5046; 1910, 5536. 

LAPEER, Id-pPr' A city and the county 
seat of Lapeer Co., Mich , 60 miles north of 
Detroit, on Flint River, and on the Michigan 
Central and the Grand Trunk railroads (Map 
Michigan, F 5). It is the centre of a fertile 
agricultural region and an important market 
for farm produce and poultry; it has flouring 
and planing mills, foundries, stove works, a tan- 
nery, and machine works. The Michigan Home 
and Training School, for the feeble-minded, is 
here. Settled in 1832, Lapeer was first incor- 
porated in 1875, the charter of that year still 
being in operation and providing for a mayor, 
annually elected, and a unicameral council The 
city owns and operates the water works Pop , 
1900, 3297, 1910, 3946 

LA PELTBIE, lA. pgl'trA', Marie Madeleine 
DE, nde Chauviony (160.3-71). A French educa- 
tor and religieuse, bom at Alenin Though 
wishing to enter a convent, she was forced bv 
her father to marry, but was left a childless 
widow at the age of 22. On reading La Jeune's 
Relation (1635), she determined to use her en- 
tire fortune in the education of Indian girls 
She went to Quebec in 1639 with three nuns and 
founded the Ursuline Convent there, maintaining 
a school for both white and Indian girls In 
1642 she ]oined the Montreal colony, remaining 
there until 1646, when she returned to Quebec. 
She IS said to have entered as novice in this 
year. She died in the convent in 1671 Par- 
ticular reference is made to her in R. G. 
Thwaites (ed ), The Jesuit Relations, vols. xi, 
xvi (Cleveland, 1896-1901). 

LAPlfiSROITSE, lA.'ph'rlRiz', Jean-Fbanqois dk 
Galaxtp, Count de (1741-788). A French nail- 
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gator, bom near Albia, in the Department of 
Tarn. He entered the navy in 1766, fought 
against the English in the Seven Years’ War, 
and was made a captain in 1780. In 1782 he 
was sent to destroy the British forts in Hudson 
Bay. Three years later he was chosen to com- 
mand an expedition of discovery, sent out by 
the French government for the purpose of com- 
pleting the explorations of Cook and Clarke in 
the Japan seas and southeast of Australia and, 
incidentally, of att^npting the Northwest Pass- 
age. Lapdrouse saiM in August, 1785, with 
two frigates, the Bouseole and the Astrolabe, 
taking with him specialists in botany, astron- 
omy, geology, and geography. The expedition 
was carefully equipped and did good work The 
ships crossed the Atlantic to Brazil, rounded 
(^ape Horn, and skirted the coast of the Ameri- 
cas to lat. 00** N., Mount St. Elias being sighted 
On Nov. 5, 1786, Necker Island, a small island 
some hundred leagues northwest of the Hawaiian 
group, was discovered The explorers sighted 
the Marian Islands, touched at the Philippines, 
and by May, 1787, would seem to have bc3en in 
the neighborhood of Korea. These waters were 
for the Western world absolutely unknown, and 
Lap^rouse devoted some six or seven months to 
the exploration of the vicinity. In August he 
discovered the strait between the islands of Sa- 
khalin and Yezo, which now bears his name 
From the Bay of Avatscha in Kamchatka, 
Lesseps, the interpreter of the expedition, was 
dispatched in September to France by the over- 
land route across Siberia, carrying with liim the 
records and maps of the expedition Then, going 
south Lap^rouse landed on one of the Navigator 
Islands, where 21 of the expedition, including 
the captain of the Aatrolahe, were massacred by 
the natives. Lap^rousc touched Tasmania and 
on Jan 26, 1788, made Botany Bay He re- 
mained there until February 7, after which there 
is no trace of the movements of the expedition 
The French government iiffered a reward of 
10,000 francs for information and in 1791 sent 
an expedition in st^arch of Lap^rouse, but with- 
out success In 1826 an English captain, Dillon, 
found some remnants of the wTeckage of Lap^- 
rouse’s ships in the possession of the inhabitants 
of Vanikoro, one of the New Hebrides. A French 
expedition sent out in 1828 under Dumont 
dTJrville ascertained that both ships had been 
wrecked in a storm off the coast of this island 
and that all on board had perished, and Dumont 
d’Urville erected a monument to the memory 
of Lapdrouse on the island. There are three 
editions of Lap^rouse’s voyages, prepared from 
journals sent home by him and published under 
the title Voyage autour du monde in 1797, 1799, 
and 1831, the last and most exact edited by 
Lesseps. In April, 1888, the Soci^t^ de 
graphie in Paris commemorated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Lap6rouse’s death Con- 
sult BuUettna de la Bo€^t6 de la G^ographte 
(Paris, 1888) . 

LA FEYBOXJSE, 14 pd'rlRiz', Philippe Pioot 
DB (1744-1818). A French naturalist, bom near 
Toulouse, where he was Advocate-General in the 
Parliament (1768-71). He applied himself to 
natural history researches, chiefly in the Pyre- 
nees, from 1774 to 1780, when he was recalled 
to the administration of his native district, be- 
came inspector of mines, professor of natural 
history in the central s^ool of Toulouse, and 
mayor of the city (1800). In 1811 he was made 
perpetual secrc^ry of the Toulouse Academy of 


Sciences, and during the Hundred Days he was 
president of the electoral college of Haute-Ga- 
ronne, but soon retired to private life and cul- 
tivated beautiful species of pines on his prop- 
erty He published: Description de pluateura 
nouvellea espbcea d'orihocbratites et d’oatracitea 
(1781), Flore dea Pyrbnbea (1795; 4th ed., 
1801), Monographic dea saxifrages (1801); 
Histotre abrbgbe des plantes des PyrbnAea 
(181.V18) 

LAPHAM, Iftp^aro, Increase Allen (1811- 
75). An American naturalist, born in Palmyra, 
N Y For a time he served as assistant on the 
survey of the Erie Canal and as engineer in the 
construction of the Welland and Miami canals 
After moving to Milwaukee, Wis , in 1836, he 
turned his attention to scientific study and in- 
vestigation, particularly in the branches of bot- 
any, meteorology, and geology From 1873 to 
1875 he acted as chief geologist of Wisconsin. 
He was a member of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society and of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences. Ills best-known publications are A 
Geographical and Topographical Description of 
Wiacoitstn (1844); Antiguities of Wisconsin 
(185.‘>), Geological Map of Wisconsin (1855). 

LAPTDA'NUS. See Heyxlin, Johann. 

LAPTDABY WORK (Fr lapidaire, Lat 
lapidanus, stonecutter, from lapi^, stone) The 
art of cutting, grinding and polishing stones, 
especially gems (qv) The earliest examples 
of lapidary work are the engraved cylindrical 
seals of llalA Ionia and Assyria and the scara- 
bsDoids of Egypt, dating back at least as far as 
4500 no At first the cylindrical seals were 
made of shell, later from diorite, serpentine, 
clialtedony, quartz, rock crystal, ama/one, ame- 
thyst, and fossil coral, but no specimens are 
known of ruby, sapphire, emerald diamond, or 
tourmaline The earliest engraving was done 
slowdy and laboriously by hand with the sap- 
phire point only, the how drill being introduc^ 
about 3000 bc In the bow drill the point is 
made to revolve rapidly by moAing up and down 
a horizontal crossbar, to each end of which is 
attachtxl a string wound around the vertical 
stick in w'hich is set the drill point Phoenician 
work shows a mixture of Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian designs. Greek work modified Egyptian 
scarabs by adding Greek and Etruscan symbols 
and mysterious signs. During the first three or 
four centuries of the Christian era many pagan 
gems were recut with Gnostic and other ob‘<cure 
dcA’^ices. With the Renaissance the art revived, 
and work equal to that of the greatest Greek 
and Roman mastcis was produced During the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centorics 
many copies were made that can with difficulty 
be told from the ancient originals. Until the 
fourteenth century gems were mostly cut en 
cabochon (polished smooth, preserving the 
original size and color of the stone as far as 
possible), or like la^ads with a hole drilled 
through the centre Faceting, or finishing with 
a surface of fiat faces geometrically arranged as 
in cut diamonds, is a modern invention. Modem 
gem cutting and engraving is done on a lathe 
carrying a point or disk of soft iron, primed 
with diamond dust and oil Opaque and trans- 
lucent stones such as opals, moonstones, tur- 
quoises, and carbuncles are still cut en cabochon, 
but transparent gems are almost always faceted, 
in order to enhance their brilliancy by reflection 
and refraction of light Important centres of 
garnet cutting are the region around Merowits 
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in Bohemia and Jaipur in India. The world’s 
centres of agate cutting are the German cities 
of Wal^ireh in Breisgau and Tdar and Ober- 
stein in Oldenburg. In Russia lapidary work 
is especially encouraged by the state, and there 
are great Imperial establishments at Ekaterin- 
burg and Peterhof, and at Kolyvan in Siberia. 
Konigsburg and Danzig in Germany are centres 
of amber cutting. China has for centuries been 
the centre of j^e cutting For diamonds and 
diamond cutting, see Diamond. Consult: L. 
Pannier. Les laptdairrs fran^aia du moycn dge 
(Paris, 1882) ; Leopold Claremont, The Qem- 
Cutter' a Craft (London, 1906) , Paul Meyer, 
“l^es plus anciens lapidaires fran^ais,” in Bo- 
man ta, vol. xxxviii (Paris, 1909). See Gems 

LAPIPE, COBNELIUS k S^ COBNELIUS A 
Lapide 

LA FIEDAD, 14 pyft-D&i/. A town of the 
State of Michoaefln, Mexico, situated at the 
north lamndary of the state, 62 miles southwest 
of Guanajuato, and on the left bank of the river 
Lerma, which is here crossed by a One bridge 
(Map* Mexico, IT 7). Adjacent to it is an im- 
portant agricultural district. Pop , 1910, 10,604. 
In 1871 it received the title of city. 

LA FIJABDLfiiBE, la {>(^’zhilr'dy4r^, Iaiuis 
HE LA CouR HE (1832-91) A French author 
and antiquary, Isun at Nantes and educated at 
the Ecole des Chartes He liwame keeper of the 
archives of the Ste. CenevuVe Library in 1860 
and of that of IL^rault in 1872. He committed 
suicide at Mont]>ellier in 1891 He was a special 
student of Moh^re Among his works (some 
under the name IaiuIs La Cour) are Lea gat^ona 
de caf4 de Parts, par Caattm Vortac (1856) ; Le 
fMic aujr cerfa (18.59), Bapport aur la d^cou- 
rerte d*un autogtaphe de Moh^re (1873), Mo- 
likre i PMnaa rn ]6o0-ol (1885) ; Molt^re, aon 
a^jour d Muntpelhci en J6oi-55 (1887); be- 
sides c^ditions of Brantonie, of Bonaventure, Des 
P^riers, of RaladaiH, and of a facsimile of the 
earliest editions of Moliere for the Acaddmie 
des Bibliophiles He founded the historical 
review Chrontquca du Languedoc 

JjATPIB LAZ^TTLI, or I^.ubite (Neo-Lat., 
stone of azure, from Lat. Japtt, stone, and ML. 
fazulus, lazurtua, lazur^ MGk. Xa^o^piop, lazou- 
rxon, from Ar. laziiard, from Pers. lOzhward, 
named fiom Ldfward in Persia, where the min- 
eral almunds). A mineral substance consisting 
of sodium and aluminium orthosilicate and 
sodium sulphide It crystallizes in the isometric 
system, but is usually found massive, having a 
bMiitiful ultramarine or azure-blue color The 
mineral was highly esteemed for its medicinal 
qualities by the ancients, who pulverized it and 
mixed it with milk, using it as a dressing for 
boils and ulcerations. Pliny and other Roman 
writers called it aapphire It was used among 
the Egyptians in their jewelry, and among the 
modem nations it has been employed for engrav- 
ing, for vases, in ornamental and mosaic work, 
and for altars and shrines Lapis lazuli occurs 
in granite and in crystalline limestone, the finest 
specimens coming from China, Siberia, Persia, 
and (*hile. When powdered, it forms the pig- 
ment called ultramarine, which, however, has 
been replaced by an artificial product. Seo 
Gsms; Ultbamabine 

LAPIS OLLABTS, Ift^pls fil-lftMs. See 

POTSTONl^ 

LAP^i-THAB (Lat., from Gk. AawlBai, Lapi- 
thai). In Greek legend, a people who inhabited 


the Valley of the Peneus in Thessaly. They 
derived their name from a mythical ancestor, 
Lapithea, a son of Apollo and the brother of 
Centaurus, the equally mjrthieal ancestor of the 
centaurs (qv.). In legend the Lapithse appear 
especially in their conflict with the centaurs. 
At the marriage of their King Pirithous to 
Hippodamia, the centaurs, flushed with wine, 
offered violence to the women, and in the war 
that followed the centaurs were nearly destroyed. 
Theseus was said to have helped Pirithous in 
this struggle, and it consequently assumed a 
prcBuinent place in Athenian literature and art. 
It is represented on the friezes of the Theseum 
at Athens and of the temple of A^llo at Phi- 
galeia, and on the metopes of the Parthenon as 
well as on vases. The Lapithse were said to 
have been crushed by .^mius and the Dorians, 
assisted by Hercules, luere seems reason to be- 
lieve amid all these legends that the Lapithie 
were a folk of some degree of civilization, dwell- 
ing in early times in Tliessaly. Another King 
of the Lapithw was Ixion (q.v.). For the met- 
opes of the Parthenon showing the Centaurs and 
the Lapithie, consult E. A. Gardner, Ancient 
ithena (New York, 1902). 

LAPLACE, 14'plas^ Josu£ de (1606-55), 
better known as Placeus A French Reformed 
clergyman. He was a preacher at Nantes and 
in 1632 was appnmted professor of theology at 
8aumur. His ^eat work is De Statu Homvnxa 
Lapat (1640), in which, like Amyraut (qv), 
he sought to modify the strict Calvinism of his 
church, but unsuccessfully. His complete works 
were published at Franeker in 1699 in two 
volumes 

LAPLACE, PiEBBE Simon, Mabquis de 
(1749-1827). The greatest of the French 
astronomers. He was born at Beaumont-en- 
Auge (Calvados). His father, a poor farmer, 
was unable to give him any educational advan- 
tages, but, prolmbly through the generosity of 
friends, he was able to carry on his studies in 
the College of Caen and the Military School at 
Beaumont. In the latter institution he was for 
a short time a teacher of mathematics, but at 
the age of 18 he resolved to try his fortune in 
Paris. Having secured the attention of D’Alem- 
bert (qv.), then in the height of his power, he 
was, on the latter’s recommendation, made pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Ecole Militaire 
Scarcely 20 years of age, his remarkable power 
of mathematical analysis had already b^ome 
manifest in his Becherchea aur le caleul integral 
(1766-69) These researches wore followed by 
a series of brilliant memoirs on the theory of 
probability, which immediately attracted the 
attention of the scientific world and were the 
object of special commendation by the Academy 
of Sciences. As a result of their publication, 
Laplace w'as in 1773 made an associate and in 
1785 a member of this distinguished body. In 
1784 he succeeded B^zout as examiner in the 
Royal Artillery Corps and in 1794 was made 
professor of analysis at the Ecole Normale 
After the organization of the new Institute he 
received, through the excellency of his style aa 
shown in his Byathme du monde, a place among 
’‘the forty” of the Academy in 1816 and in 1817 
was made its president Laplace was not with- 
out political ambition and did not hesitate to 
resort to flattery to secure place. Napoleon 
made him Minister of the Interior in 1799, but 
after six weeks he was compelled to dismiss him 
with the epigrammatic remark that he carried 
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the epirit of the infiniteflimal into hia adminis- 
tration. lie was recompensed, however, by a 
seat in the Senate, of which body he later be> 
came the Vice President, and Chancellor in 1803. 
In 1804 the Emperor also created him Count. 
11 is political views conveniently shifting with the 
chaise of power, he received his reward from 
Louis XVlll by being elevated to the peerage 
with the title of Marquis. Ue was a member 
(1796), and a little later became president, of 
the Bureau of Longitudes, lie was president of 
the commission for reorganizing the Ecole Poly- 
technique, a member of the commission to estaln 
lish the metric system, a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, and a member of most of the 
prominent learnt societies of the world. La- 
place was indefatigable in his scientific labors 
and richly deserved the honors which they 
brought to him. He has justly been called *'the 
Newton of France,” “the titanic geometer,” and 
'*the greatest mathematician of his age” Self- 
sufficient in the presence of his fellows, he was 
humble in his contemplation of the great do- 
main in \ihich he laliored, his humility showing 
itself in the dying words ascribed to him : “What 
we know is little, what we do not know is 
immense.” 

Laplace was celebrated chiefly for his labors 
in celestial mechanics, especially in relation to 
tlie lunar theory, the opposite inequalities of the 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn, the question of 
the tides, and the general problem of the stabil- 
ity of the solar system. Tlic conciliation of the 
results of observations on the motions of Jupiter 
and Saturn, to the Newtonian theory, had baffled 
even Euler and Lagrange, and it was the failure 
of such eminent predecessors that led him as a 
young man to study the subj’cct. Ihe results of 
Ins investigations were given wdicn he was only 
23 years old, in a memoir read before the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, entitled Nur lc8 solutions par- 
ticulidres des Equations diff^rentielles et sur les 
tnSquahids s^culatres des plandtes This ivas 
followed by a series of brilliant discoveries in 
tlie planetary theory. It was in connection with 
tills extended investigation that Laplace dis- 
covered in 1786 the dependence of the moon's 
ac*celeration upon the secular changes in the 
c*cci*ntricity of the earth's orbit, the keystone in 
tlie theory of the stability of the solar system 
He also announced the laws of motion of the first 
three moons of Jupiter, in a form since known 
as the Law's of Laplace* (1) the sum of the 
mean movement of the first satellite and of 
twice the third equals throe times tliat of the 
second; (2) the sum of the mean longitude of 
tlie first satellite and of double that of the 
second diminished by three times that of the 
third, eciuals ISO**. Laplace's most celebrated 
treatise is the MSranique celeste (5 vols., 1799- 
1825; trans. by Bowditch, 4 vols, Boston, 1829- 
39). The aim* of this work was to give a com- 
plete solution of the great mechanical problem 
of the solar system and to bring the results of 
observation into harmony with the Newrtonian 
hypothesis The work will stand as one of the 
w'orld's greatest contributions to science. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that it has two 
serious faults. In the first place, Laplace has 
justly lieen blamed for not recognizing the un- 
i|uestionable discoveries of his predecessors and 
iHintemporaries, inferentially appropriating them 
as his own. llie second blemish on the work is 
the fact that there are many serious omissions 
in the tlieory, covered by the frequently recur- 


ring exj^ression, “It is eapy to see.” These two 
defects in the work were in part removed by the 
admirable English translation mentioned above. 
Laplace’s Eooposition du systhme du monde 
(1796) was called by Arago the Micanique 
celeste, disrobed of its analytic attire. The work 
18 more popular and clear and is especially 
valuable for its condensed but masterly rfisumfi 
of the history of astronomy to the close of the 
eighteenth century. In this work appeared the 
famous nebular hypothesis (set* Cosmogony), 
an hypothesis so foreign to Laplace's habit of 
mathematical treatment as to lead him to the 
apologetic statement that it was suggested “with 
the mistrust which should inspire everything 
that is not a result of observation or calcula- 
tion,” but to it he frequently alludes as highly 
probable. The theory had already been sug- 
gested by Kant (1765) and by the Japanese 
mathematician Shizuki Tadao (1769-1806) in 
1793. 

In physics Laplace joined with Lavoisier in 
imjiortant experiments (1782-84) on the specific 
beats of bodies, and contributed in a noteworthy 
manner to the theories of capillary action, of 
eliH-tricity, and of the equilibrium of a rotating 
fluid mass. His investigation of the discrep- 
ancy betw*een tlie theoretical and observed ve- 
lo<*ity of sound led him to take into mathemati- 
cal account various secondary factors by which 
the velocity of sound may be influenced “La- 
jJace's coefficients,” also called spherical func- 
tions and spherical harmonies, already known to 
l^*gendre, were first given in their general form 
by Laplace, in his TMone des attractions des 
sphH'oides ct de la fiqure des planHcs (1782). 
In pure mathematics Laplace made his greatest 
reputation in the theory of probabilities ( q v ) 
lliis doctrine, already crcatcHl by Pascal and 
I'crmat, and brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion by Jakob Bernoulli ( q v ) , w*as investigated 
by Laplace soon after his arrival at Paris as a 
young man, and first brought him to the atten- 
tion of the Academy. He made much use of the 
subject in bis M^camque c^Uste and was the 
first to treat the new theory of least squares as 
a problem of probabilities. His Thiorte analy- 
tiquc des prohabilitfs appeared in 1812 and his 
Esaai phtlosophtque sur les probability^ in 1814 
Laplace's complete works have lieen twice pub- 
lished by the Frencli government respectively 
under the title's (Eurres de Laplace (7 vols, 
1843-47), Les oeuvres completes de Laplace (13 
vols, be^nning in 1878). The Micanique celeste 
is also known in English from an adaptation of 
a imrtion of the work under the title Hechantsm 
of the HeavenSj by Mrs. Romeiville (London. 
1831), and the first book through a translation 
by Toplis under the title Treatise upon Ana- 
lytical Mechanics (Nottingham, 1814) One of 
liUplace's works on probabilities was translated 
into English by Truscott and Emory, umler the 
title Philosophical Essay on ProbabUtUes (New 
York, 1902) Consult: Kaufman, Laplace 
(Paris, 1841); D. F. J. Arago, Biographies o] 
Bcienttfic Men (Boston, 1859), August During 
“Kant, T^mbert, und die Laplaoesche Theorie," 
in Preussvsche Jahrbucher^ vol Iviii (Berlin, 
1886) : Friedrich Ratzel, “Die Kant-Laplacesche 
Hypothese und die Geographic,” in Peterniann's 
Mitteilungen, vol xlvii (Gotha, 1901). 

LAF'Iijlin). A region embracing an area 
of about 150,000 square miles in northwest 
Europe. It is not a political entity, but derives 
its name from the fact that it is the home of 
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the Li^pB, or LaplanderB. Its south boundary 
is not definitely defined, but it may be said to 
extend south in Norway approximately to lat. 
65*, in Sweden to lat 64*, and in Russia to 
lat. 66*, including northern Finland and the 
Kola Peninsula (Map: Europe, F 2). Norwe- 
gian Lapland is included under the provinces 
of Norland, Tromsd, and Finmarkcn, Swedish 
Lapland occupies the northern part of the Prov- 
ince of Norrland and the whole of Norrbotten 
(North Bothnia) and is divided into Tomeft-, 
Lule&-, Piteft-, Umefi-, and Asele-Lappmark. 
Scandinavian Lapland is mountainous in Nor- 
way, except in the northeastern district of Fin- 
marken; while in Sweden, though very rough 
and uneven, the country inclines to flatness. In 
Finland the country of the Lapps is chiefly flat, 
with many glacial lakes, about one-half of the 
Kola Peninsula is tundra or swampy The 
rocks of Lapland are chiefly of Plutonic origin, 
covered with a thin layer of humus. The Swed- 
ish and Finnish portions arc drained by rivers 
which empty into the Baltic Sea. 

The climate of the vliole of Lapland is very 
severe for nine months in the year, even along 
the coasts, where some ameliorating influence of 
the Atlantic is felt, which extends even to the 
Murman coast of the Kola Peninsula. The 
snowfall m Sweden is very heavy A large 
mileage of snowsheds has been built on the 
Swedish portion of the railroad. All the most 
exposed parts of the line are thus protected. 
The heat of July and August is extreme, but 
these hot montiis are separated from the cold 
seasons by a spring and autumn that are only 
two or three weeks long. Barley may be grown 
as far north as 70*, but the general limit of 
cereals is lat. 66* N. A large part of the coun- 
try, particularly in the south, is coveied with 
a thin growth of birch, pine, fir, and alder, but 
trees entirely disappear in the Kola Peninsula. 
The more elevated tracts, except in Norway, are 
destitute of vegetation and have no inhabitants; 
but in the valleys and the lower parts of Lap- 
land there is an undergrowrth of lichens and 
mosses which provide abundant food for the 
numerous herds of reindeer that are the chief 
riches of the inhabitants. Some of the southern 
Laplanders carry on a little agriculture wath 
indifferent success. 

Economically this whole region has only one 
preeminent resource, and that is the beds of 
lion 01 e scattered over the southern part of 
Swedish Lapland. The development of these 
mines at GeUivaie and Kiruna, 44 and 100 miles 
north of the Arctic circle, resulted in the build- 
ing of a railroad from the port of Lulefi, on the 
Gidf of Bothnia, to those mining centres, and 
its extension (completed in 1902) across Lap- 
land to Narvik, at the head of the deep Ofoten 
Fjord in Norway, on the Atlantic, the railroad 
bmng about 280 miles long, of which 230 miles 
is north of the Arctic circle. This railroad was 
extended to the Atlantic to give ore vessels an 
ice-frce port, Narvik, the year round, as the 
Gulf of Bothnia is frozen during the winter 
The mines of Gellivare yielded 1,076,000 tons of 
ore in 1901. The distri^ of Norrbotten, wherein 
Gellivare and Kiruna are located, yielded, in 
1913, 4,913,603 tons of ore. These Swedish ores 
are regard^ as among the best steel ores in the 
world, and there is a large market for them in 
England and Germany. At Kirunavaara, on the 
line of the railroad, is a ridge about 700 feet in 
height, several miles long, of solid magnetic ore. 


perhaps the largest and most compact mass of 
this superior iron ore in the world. The dia- 
mond drill has proved the continuity of this 
metallic rock throughout the ndge, and Swedish 
engineers estimate that the mass contains 740,- 
000,000 tons of ore, yielding often as hi^ as 
70 per cent pure metal. 

The Laplanders do not number more than 
30,000 They are short in stature (height, 1.629- 
1.555 meters) and brachycephalic They have 
triangular faces, high cheek bones, flat noses, 
gray, blue, or broivn eyes, chestnut or black 
hair, and they are nimlile and lively Over 
two-thirds of them live in Norway, about 5000 
in Sweden, and 3000 in Russia Many Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Finns, and Russians have moved 
into the country, and it is quite certain that 
the Lapps, who are of Asiatic origin, will ulti- 
mately ^sappear by absorption among the sur- 
rounding p^ples. They are called Lapps by 
the Sw^es, the name meaning **noniads”; they 
call themselves Sameh, or Samelats. Virchow 
believed them to be a branch of the Finns, 
though they seem to be clearly distinguished 
from the Finns proper by the form of the crania 
and their physical features Schaafhausen re- 
garded them as the descendants of Mongolian 
tribes driven northward and migrating west 
along the Arctic shores. Tlieir language is al- 
lied to that of the Finns, and they arc not a 
pure race, as is shown by their family names, 
which include Swedish, Norwegian, Finnisli, and 
Russian names The l^pps living on or not far 
from the seacoast are more numerous than those 
of the intenor and are known as the coast 
Lapps. Their living is largely denied from 
fishing and hunting, though the Norwegian 
Lapps keep many reindeer as well as those of 
the interior, who are known as the mountain 
Lapps. The huts of both the fishing and rein- 
deer Lapps are made of a conical framework 
covered with canvas or some woolen fabric, with 
a hole at the top to permit the smoke to escape. 
Those fishing Lapps who have no reindeer lead 
a more settl^ life than their kinsmen, who are 
compelled to lie migratoiy in their habits, be- 
cause of the frequent need of supplying their 
reindeer with fresh pasturage. While the fish- 
ing Lapps have some small settlements of more 
or less permanency, each family of the nomadic 
natives lives by itself, because a herd of rein- 
deer requires a considerable area in which to 
live. The lichens grow very slowly after hav- 
ing been nibbled, and pasturage once closely 
cropped is not regarded as usable again for at 
least 10 years. A family is very poor that does 
not own at least 25 reindeer, while 50 to 200 
head are regarded as a modest competence. 
The middle class has 300 to 700, the rich over 
1000. A few of the wealthier Lapps own as 
many as 2000. Eight thousand is the lar^t 
number one man is known to have owned. The 
staple food is the flesh, blood, and milk of these 
animals, the herd also supplying the clothing 
and implements. 

The Lapps are honest and strongly attached 
to their ^ple and country. The Bible and a 
few religious books have been translated into 
their language, and they embrace the forms of 
religion prescribed by their local government. 
Thus they are all Lutherans in Scandinavia and 
Finland and Orthodox Greeks in Russia. Those 
who have come so far under the influence of 
missionaries or civilized immigrants as to learn 
to read and to adopt some of the ways of civi- 
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lication usually abandon the nomad life and 
remain in the settlements, blending with the 
more southern peoples Towns or villages are 
unknown among the Lapps proper. The mining 
town of Gellivare has 10,000 inhabitants, 
and the ice-free port of Alexandrovsk, on the 
north shore of the Kola Peninsula, founded by 
the Russians, is developing into an important 
town. 
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LAPLAND LONGSFTJB. See Longsfub. 

LA PLATA, la phPta. C'apital of the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, Argentina, situated 32 
miles southeast of the city of Buenos Aires and 

5 miles from the port of Ensenada on La 
Plata Estuary (Map: Argentina, H 5). The 
city IS laid out after the plan oif Washington. 
In form it is a perfect square, with an area of 

6 square miles, and is surrounded by an avenue 
330 f€*et wide. The streets cross each other at 
right angles, making rectangular blocks, which 
aie intersected diagonally by broad avenues, and 
there are 23 open squares or parks of various 
sizes The public buildings, constructed prin- 
cipally of brick and stucco, are many and hand- 
some, the most notable being the capitol, the 
courthouse, the cathedral, the museum, the pub- 
lic library, and the railway station. The mu- 
seum, especially in the departments of paleon- 
tology and anthropology, is one of the most 
important in South America The observatory 
stands in the beautiful Buenos Aires Park, 
\rhich is entered through a handsome arch Edu- 
cation is well provided for by a system of public 
and private schools and by a national university, 
lie city has a good supply of water, pump^ 
from wells into a reservoir 72 feet high. The 


streets are lighted hy electricity and traversed 
by surface railroads. An artificial harbor, 1460 
yards long, 150 yards wide, and 20 feet deep, 
formed by means of a dike, is connected by canal 
with La Plata Estuary at Ensenada Two drain- 
age canals keep the water from becoming stag- 
nant. The town has increased A^ery rapidly in 
population, numbering over 30,000 three years 
after its foundation in 1882, in 1912, 106,382. 
It was established to provide a capital for the 
Province of Buenos Aires after the city of that 
name was ceded to the national government 

LA PLATA, Rio de. A river of South Amer- 
ica. See Plata, Rio de la 

LAPO GLANNI. See Gianni. 

LA POBTA SEBASTIANI, FsANgois 
Horace de. See Seiiastiani, F. H. de la Porta 

LA POBTE, la p6rt'. A city and the count}' 
scat of La Porte (Jo., Ind , 59 miles by rail east- 
southeast of Chicago, on the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, the Lake Erie and Western, 
and the P^re Marquette railmads (Map: In- 
diana, D 1). It is a city of great natural 
beauty, is situated in a lake country, and is a 
popular summer resort. The surrounding agri- 
cultural region is unusually rich. There are 
extensive industrial establishments, including 
saw mills, cooperages, braiding mills, foundry 
and machine shops, wheel works, a sash and 
door factory, a brewery, and manufactories of 
furniture, sWping garments, carriages, woolen 
goods, radiators, blankets, pianos, bicycles, 
brooms, fiour, etc. Among the noteworthy fea- 
tures of the city are the Ruth C. Sabin Home, 
the Association House for women and girls, a 
hospital, the Federal building, and Fox Memo- 
rial Park The government is administered by 
a mayor and a unicameral council, elected every 
four years The water works are owned and 
operated by the city. Pop, 1900, 7113; 1910, 
10,525 ; 1914 (U. S. est), 12,633; 1920, 16,158 
Settled in 1830, La Porte was incorporated as 
a toAvn in 1832 and in 1852 was chartered as a 
city. Consult Packard’s and Daniel’s Histoiy 
of La Porle Count u (La Porte, 1876). 

LA POBTE DU THEIL, la p6rt dv Wf, 
Francois Jean Garriei. ( 1742-1815) . A French 
Hellenist, born in Pans. He left the army in 
1763 to devote himself to the study of Greek 
In 1779 he went to Italy and by the help of 
Cardinal de Bemis received permission to ex- 
amine the archives of the Vatican and made 
important discoveries there, especially in mediae- 
val history. He took back to Paris 18,000 docu- 
ments, many of which were afterward printed 
at the expense of the government before the 
Revolution. His works include Hymnes de 
Callimaque, avec une version franeatse et des 
notes (1775); Les amours de Liander et de 
H4ro, par Music, traduits du grec en frangais 
(1784); Thidtre d^Eschyle, traduit du grec en 
franeais (1794). 

LAPPABENT, lA'pa'rdN', Albert Auguste 
C ocuoN de (1839-1908). A French engineer 
and geologist, bom at Bourges He was edu- 
cated at the Poly technique (1858-60) and at 
tlie Ecole des Mines; for some time was con- 
nected with the great geological survey and map 
of France, and in 1875 was chosen professor of 
geology and mineralogy at the Catholic Institute 
of Paris He was elected president of the French 
Geological Society in 1880, was made a member 
of the Acaddmie des Sciences in 1897, and also 
appointed to a chair of mineralogy, geology, 
and physical geography in the Ecole Libre dee 
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Hautes-Etudes. With Potier he undertook the 
geological surv^ for the projected Channel tun- 
nel. Hig publications include: Tra\t6 de geolo- 
gic (5th 3 voIh., 1006) ; Ooura de miwSra- 
logie (2d ed., 1889) ; Lea iremhlementa de terre 
(1887); La gMogvc cn rhenun de fer (1888); 
Le sidcle du fer (1800) ; Hotenre et apolog4t%que 
(1905 ; 7th ed., 1908); Legona de geographic 
phyaique (3d ed., 1907) ; La philoaophie mine- 
rale (5th printing, 1910). 

IiAPPENBEBG, l&p^pen-b5rK, Johann Mab- 
TiN (1794-1865). A German historian, liorn in 
Hamburg. He studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
but afterward devoted himself to historical and 
political studies. He resided for some time in 
London and afterward studied law and history 
at Berlin and Gottingen. He lieeame the repre- 
sentative of his native city at the Prussian court 
in 1820 and in 1823 was appointed archivist to 
the Hamburg Senate, an appointment which led 
to his discovery of many valuable historic rec- 
ords which were supposed to have been lost He 
died Nov. 28, 1865. His principal work is the 
Qeachxchtf ran England (183^37), the first 
volume of which was translated by Benjamin 
Thorpe as A Htntory of England vndcr the 
Anglo-Saxona (1845), and the second as A Hta* 
tory of England under the Norman Kinqa 
(1857) He wrote also a continuation of Sar- 
torius, Urkundliche Oearhichte der dcttUchen 
Hanae (1830): Ueher den ehetnaltgen Umfang 
und die Oearhichte Helgoland^ ( 1831 ) ; Vrkund- 
liche Oearhichte dra hanatavheti filtahJhofa cu 
London (1851), Zeitachrift des Vereina fur 
Hamburger Orachirhte (1841-51), Hamhutgtr 
Rechtaaltertumer (1845). He was a coUaljo- 
rator on the Monumenta Oermanur Hiaiortca 
and also edited many specimens of early Ger- 
man literature. Consult E H. Mayer, Johann 
Martin Lappenherg, eine hwgraphiache SchiU 
derung (Hamburg, 1867). 

liAPI^ See Laplamu. 

liAPBADE, l&'prad^ Victob de (1812-83). 
A French poet and essayist. He was liom at 
Montbrison and studied law at Lyons ; but liter- 
ature claimed him, and after travels in Italy 
(1845), he was appointed professor of French 
literature at Lyons ( 1847 ) . From this position 
he was removed in 1861 because of the satiric 
po^ “Les muses d’etat,” published in the Cor- 
reapondant, in which he replied to Augier's 
ironical Effrontea. His patriotic poems wTitten 
in 1870 procured him an election a.s deputy in 
1871. His poetry, largely symbolic, giave, and 
dignified, includes: Lea parfuma de la Made- 
leine (1839) ; La eolhe de Jeaua (1840) , Psyche 
(1842), in which, with the Greek myth, the 
Christian doctrine of expiation is treated sym- 
bolically. Odea et potmra (1844) ; Idyllea hero- 
tquea (1850), which won him a place in the 
Academy after De Musset’s death; the ITellcnic 
tragedy Harmodiua (1870) Le lure d*un ph-e 
(1876); Le lirre dea adieux (1878). Among 
his prose waitings mention should be made of 
Queationa d*art et de morale (1861) ; and the 
attacks on modcTu education, L'Education homi- 
cide (1867) and V Education liberale (1873). 
Consult Bir<s, Victor de Laprade, aa vie et aea 
oL'urrea (1886). 

XiAFBADELIiE, l&'pr&’dfiF, Gbquffbe de 
(1871- ). A French jurisconsult. He was 

born in Paris and taught in the law faculties 
of the universities of Grenoble and Paris and 
published numerous works on international ques- 
tions, such as disarmament, rights over t^ri- 


torial waters, and the international aspects of 
the Monroe Doctrine. He became a member 
of numerous commissions at the ministries of 
Justice, Foreign Affairs, and Publie Works, and 
he edited or contribute to many reviews on 
international law. In 1914 he was French 
exchange professor at Columbia University, 
which gave him the degree of LL.D His writ- 
ings include: Theoriea et pratiquea dca fon- 
dationa (1894), La mer temtomale (1898); 
La conference de la Pa%x and La qveation du 
deaarmement (1899); La queation du Maroc 
(1904) , Lo guerre maritime et le droit dea 
tjrna (1908). In 1905 he began publishing, with 
Professor Politis, Recueila dea arbitragea inter- 
iiationaux 

liAPBuAlRIE, l&^rft^r5. A town and the 
capital of La prairie Co., Quebec, Canada, on the 
south shoic of the St. Lawrenw River, near 
Lachine Rapids, and on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way (Map Quebec, E 5). There is a ferry to 
Montreal, 6 miles distant. The industrial es- 
tablishments include saw and carding mills, 
brickyards, a tannery, an agncultural-implement 
factory, butter factories, a foundry, and a to- 
mato-canning factory Lapraine is a summer 
resort. It was the starting point in 1832 of the 
first railwav in British North ^Vmerica Pop., 
1901, 1451, ‘ion, 2388. 

LAPSAKI, lip'sa-kA See Lamphacus 

LAPSE (from Lat lapaiia, a falling, slipping, 
from labi, to fall, to slip). In the law of w'llls, 
the failure of a legacy or devise to take effect, by 
reason of the dc^ath of the lieneficiary before that 
of the tc^stator, oi because it becomes inopera- 
tive, subsequent to the execution of the will, for 
some cause or condition contained in the terms 
of the will. Tlie term therefore applies onlv 
where the legacy or devise is good and capable 
of taking effect at the time it is made, and be- 
lonies inoperative thereafter, and is to distin- 
guished from the term “void” when applied to a 
If^cy or devise w'hirh is not a testamentary act 
bcKfause the beneficiaiy' named is dead at the 
time of the execution of the will, or by reason of 
being in contravention of some rule of law. 
Tims, where A makes a de\i8e to B, who is alive 
at the time, hut who dies before A, the de’ii'^e 
IS said to lapse; whereas, if B is dead at the 
time, the diwise is void, as it was never capable 
of taking effect A bequest to a 8ocic*ty of an- 
archists, to be applic*d for the purpose of de- 
stroying the gowrnnicmt, would lie void as being 
in c'ontravention of law* This distinction is im- 
portant undei the common-law rules in regard 
to the interpretation of wdlls. under which a 
deidse in a will has reference to the time when 
the will is executed, and only such real prop- 
ertv will pass under a lesiduary devise as rc‘- 
mains undisposed of at that time. Therefore, 
if a devise is valid at the time when made, but 
subsequently lafises, a residuary devisee* could 
not claim the property attempted to be disposed 
of thereby, as it was not a part of the residuum 
at the time the will was made. However, if a 
devise is void from the lieginning for any reason, 
the property is never disposed of in contempla- 
tion of law* and therefore continues a part of 
the residuum to which the residuary aevisees 
are entitled under the will. 

As to personal property, even under the com- 
mon law the will is construed as if executed 
immediately liefore the testator’s death and as 
affecting that which is undisposed of at the time. 
Therefore personal property attempted to be 
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disposed of by a legacy which subsequently 
lapses will go to the residuary l^tecs, if any 

The rule in regard to the interpretation of 
wills as to devises has been abolished in England 
and most of the United States, and as a eopse- 
quence many States hold that all distinction in 
tnis regard as to real and personal property is 
abolished, and accordingly that lapsed devises 
fall into the residuum as in case of legacies. 
However, a considerable number of States still 
adhere to the common-law rules, notwithstand- 
ing the changes effected by their Htatut(>H, as 
al^ve referred to. Tlie statutes of many States 
tend to prevent the lapse of legacies and devises, 
provisions to the effect that in the absence 
of contrary provisions in the will, the children 
of a deceased beneficiary shall take the gift in- 
tended for the parent. This law docs not oper- 
ate to give such children vested interests, as a 
devise or bequest is always subject to revocation 
by the testator It is quite common for testa- 
tors to provide against lapses by designating 
alternative beneficiaries, who will inherit in 
event of the deaths of those first mentioned 
Consult the authorities and references undei 
Will. See Ademption ; Advancement , Devtsi* 
Legacy. 

In the English ecclesiastical law, where an 
officer of the ChurcJi of England has a right to 
designate or “present” a curate or other ofhc*ei 
to a particular church and unreasonably neglects 
to do so, his right is said to lapse, i e , it ih 
forfeited. See Benefice. 

ItAPSED (hat. lapstf nom. pi. of p p of luhi 
to slip; connect<‘d with Odiurdi SLiv nlahu. 
OHG. s/o/, Ger. achlaff, slack). The designation 
applied, in the early centuries of the Christian 
Church, to those a ho, overcome hv lieathen perse- 
cution, did not continue faithful to the Christian 
religion. The lapsed were divided into classes 
such as the saenfitate, who had actually sacri- 
ficed to the heathen gods, the thunficaie^ who 
had burned incense to them, the hhelJattct, who 
picsented papers testifying that they had dont 
one or the other, whereas they reallv had not 
Thf'se papers W’cre obtained either from some 
heathen neighlmr or by brilwry. In the perse- 
cution under Diocletian (303) a fourth class 
arose, the tiaditoica. consisting of those who at 
command gave up their sacred books and vesseds 
Those who saved themselves by flight weie reck- 
oned among the lapscsl, although their case was 
not regard^ as (*qiially liad with that ot those 
w'ho sacrificcsl to idols. The lapsed ivere at first 
punished by excommunication, and their recep- 
tion into the Church again was strenuously re- 
sisted; but later a mildci course was generally 
adopts with regard to them, though at the 
cost of schisms in the Church on the part of 
those who held that the holiness of the Church 
was compiomised by their membership See 
Augustine, Cyprian, Novaiian; Donatists 

LAPTITA, l&-pfi^tA. An island descrilied as 
floating in the air, in Swift’s OulUtei's Ttavcls 
(1726). Its movements were guided by a 
shuttle-shaped loadstone, under the control of 
the wise men of the island, and it followed the 
direction in which the loadstone was pointinl. 
The imaginary inhabitants of this remarkable 
island were grave philosophers devotini to mathe- 
matics and music, who wore garments adorned 
with representations of harps, trumpets, fiddles, 
flutes, guitars, and other instruments, and with 
suns, moons, and stars. These philosophers 
wont to be so absorbed in their specula- 


tions that they neither spoke nor attended to 
what was said by others, until gently reminded 
by servants, who were supplied with blown 
bladders, fastened like flails to the end of a 
sharp stick. With the bladders it was the duty 
of the servants to strike gently the mouths or 
ears of their masters in order to arouse them 
from their abstracted state of mind to answer 
questions The island is a satire on the Royal 
Soc'icty and especially on Sir Isaac Newton. 
See Sw irr, J onathan 

LAP^WING (AS. M^pewtnee, lapwing, from 
hlPapnn, OHG. hlaufan, Ger. laufen, to run, Goth. 
vs'klaupav, to spring up -f- AS. tetneian, OHG. 
intichan, Ger unnkeft. Eng mnk; so called from 
the jeiky motion of the wings, but confused by 
popular etymology with lap + wing), or Pee- 
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WIT An Old World plover (Vativllua vanellm, 
or mstatus), differing from the true plovers 
chiefly m huAing a hind toe It is numerous in 
summer in all the temperate parts of Europe 
and Asia, but the ma|oritv migrate southward 
in winter It is veiy plover-like in form and 
habits, and among the most lieautiful of shore 
birds. The head, which is surmounted with a 
bi>autiful crest, is black, the throat black in 
summer and white in winter, the back is green, 
glossed with purple and copper color. The lap- 
wing is very plentiful in moors, open commons, 
and marshy tracts, m pairs during the breeding 
season, and in winter in flocks, tliiefly on the 
st'ashorc, where its plaintive cr\ suggests the 
name peewit (or in Scotland pwsweep), bv wliicli 
it is known in popular spi^ecli Its artifices to 
prevent the discovery of its nest are as eagei 
and ingenious as those of other plovers, and, like 
them, its nest is little more than a depression in 
the ground cmitaining four t*ggs These eggs 
are i‘steemed a gicsit delicacy, and great num- 
liers are sent to the l^ndon market under the 
name of ploiers’ eggs. The liird itself is also 
highly esteemed for tlie table The nsiulting 
persecution was so great that tlie liird nearly 
Aanished from Great Britain, it is now, how- 
e\er, protected by law and is again numerous, 
('onsult: New'ton. Dictionary of Birds (London, 
1893-96) ; “The Lapwing, Green Plover, or Pee- 
wit,” in AgnvuHure and Fisheries Board of 
Great Britain, Leaflet Xo H (6th ed., ib., 
1905); and other authorities on British birds. 
See Plate of Plovers. 

XiAPnxrOBTH, CiiABiES (1842- 


). An 
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Engliflh geologist. He was born at Faringdon, 
Be&shire; received a pedagogical training at 
Culham College; taught at Galashiels, Scotland 
(1864-75), and at A^idras College, St. Andrews 
(1875-81); and from 1881 to 1013 was profes- 
sor of geology and physiography m the institu- 
tion at Birmingham early known as Mason Col- 
lege and later as Birmingham University He 
also served as a consulting geologist on matters 
of mining and civil engineering Lapworth 
urged strongly the theory of rock fold; investi- 
gaW the graptolites — The Geological Diatnbu- 
tion of the Rhahdophora (1879-^0) — showing, 
against Barrande’s theory of colonies, the chron- 
ological and zonal sequence, and made great 
contributions to the stratigraphy of the Har- 
ness Eribole district of the S^tch Highlands. 
Ho received numerous honors — ^was Bigsby med- 
alist (1887) and Wollaston medalist (1880) 
of the (^logical Society, Royal medalist of the 
Royal Socie^ (1801), Wilde medalist of the 
Manchester Philosophical Society (1005), presi- 
dent of Section C of the British Association 
(1802), and president of the Geological Society 
(1002-04). The University of A^rdeen ga^e 
him an honorary LLD in 1883 Besides pre- 
paring scientific papers and memoirs, largely on 
the graptolites and the Lower Paleozoic rocks, 
he revised the tenth edition of Page’s Physical 
Geography (1881), also his Geology (1888), 
edii^ for the Paleontographical Society a mono- 
graph on British Graptolites (1000-08), and 
published The Geology of South Shropshire 
(rev. issue, 1804) ; Intermediate Text-Book of 
Geology (1899, new cd., 1913), Relations of 
Geology (1904)* Sketch of the Geology of the 
Birmingham District (1907) ; Tripoli and Young 
Italy (1912), with Helen Ziraroein. 

IiA QUINTA (la WmV) HAN. See Man, 
Science of, Ancient Types 

LAB, lar. The capital of the Province of 
Lanstan, Persia, situated on a well-wooded 
plain, at the foot of a ridge of hills, 75 miles 
from the Persian Gulf and about 180 miles 
south-southeabt of Shiraz (Map Asia, Central, 
F 9). The bazar of Lar is said to be the finest 
and most elaborate in Persia. The chief product 
is tobacco. Pop. (est.), 8000. 

LARA, l&'ra. A poem by Byron (1814) and 
the name assumed by its hero 

LA BABIDA, la rh^n^oa. A Franciscan 
convent neai Palos, Spam, restored in 1855 Co- 
lumims stopped at the convent on his proposed 
journey to France to seek assistance in his 
plans, and tlirough the interest which his con- 
versation aroubCHl in the prior was brought to 
the notice of Queen Isabella. 

LARAMIE. Iur^&-m6 A city and the county 
seat of Albany Co , Wyo , 57 mileB by rail north- 
uest of Cheyenne, the State c^ipital, on the Big 
Laramie River, and on the Union Pacific and the 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Eastern railroads (Map: 
Wyoming, F 4) Tlie city is a popular summer 
resort, being situated on the Laramie plains, 
near mountains which afford fine scK^ncry and 
are rich in minerals It is the see of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal missionary bishopric of Wyo- 
ming, and among its chief institutions are the 
State University, the State Agncultural Col- 
lege, and the State Fish Hatchery. Other note- 
worthy features are the Carnegie library, fine 
courthouse and Federal buildings, the :^s 
Home, and the State Museum The principal in- 
dustries are stock raising and manufacturing, the 
industrial plants including flouring mills, a large 


ice plant, stockyards, plaster mills, the preserv- 
ing plant, planing mills, a tannery, a paekix^ 
plant, and the extensive machine and repair 
shops and rollmg mills of the Umon Pacific &iil- 
road Company. First settled in 1808, Laramie 
was incorporated in 1860 and was chartered as 
a city in 1884. The present government, under 
a charter of 1887, is vested in a mayor, elected 
biennially, a unicameral council, and adminis- 
trative officials, all appointed by the executive, 
subject to the consent of the council The city 
owns and operates the water works Pop., 1900, 
8207, 1910, 8237, 1014 (U. S. est.), 8250 

LARAMIE HOUNTAIN& A range of the 
Rocky Mountains in southeastern Wyoming (Map- 
W'^yoming, F 3) It begins on the south bank 
of the North Platte River, in Natrona County, 
somewhat southeast of the centre of the State, 
and extends in a southeasterly direction through 
Albany and Laramie counties, being cut by the 
Laramie River and its North Branch. The range 
is mostly a broad upland, of from 7000 to 8000 
feet elevat ion, with no outstanding summits. 

LARAMIE STAGE. A geological formation 
of western North America, constituting a tran- 
sition between the marine deposits of the Cre- 
taceous and the fresh-water strata of the Ter- 
tiary system. It is now generally classed with 
the Cretaceous. The Laramie rocks comprise 
sandstones, conglomerates, and clays, with a 
thickness of several thousand feet, outcropping 
along the eastern border of the Rocky Mountains 
from Mexico northward across the United States 
into Canada. The formation is of great econom- 
ical importance, owing to the included deposits 
of coal. Much of the coal mined in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, and New Mexico is of Lar- 
amie age. The fossils include fresh and brackish 
water mollusks, land plants, and many species 
of reptiles, among the reptiles are Plesiosaurus, 
Claosaurus, and Ccratops Consult W'hite, “Cor- 
relation Papers — Oetaceous,” in United States 
Geological Survey y Bulletin No 82 ( Washington, 
1891). See Cretaceous System. 

LARAN^A. The ancient name of Karaman 

(q V.). 

LARA^IUH. The name given by the Ro- 
mans to a chapel or spot sacred to the lares 

(9V). 

LARASl^ l& rash^ or EL-ARAISH, «l-&- 
rlsh^ A picturesque port of Spanish Morocco, 
the capital of the Province of A^gar, on the At- 
lantic coast, 43 miles southwest of Tanker ( Map : 
Africa, D 1). It has ancient walls, an old im- 
posing hall or house for grain trading, a fine 
mosque, and many ruined edifices. The district is 
low and unhealthful, but produces considerable 
fruit. It exports cereals, ^ain, fruit, goat and 
sheep skins. Its annual trade amounts to nearly 
$2,500,000. The harbor, which is poorly forti- 
fied, admits only small vessels Pop about 6000, 
consisting chiefly of Moors 

LAR^BOABD (ME. laddehord, possibly from 
lade, load, from AS., OHG. hladan, Ger. laden, to 
load + herd, AS. hord, OHG. hort, Ger Bord, 
Eng. hoard, side of a ship; probably influenced 
by the analogy of starboard) . An obMlete naval 
term for the left side of a vessel looking for- 
ward. From its liability to be confused by the 
steersman with the nett veiy different sound “star- 
board,” the word was officially abolished, and the 
expression “port” arbitrarily substituted. In 
1913 the UniM States Navy Department changed 
the expressions — so far as they concern orders 
to the steersman — ^from “port” and “starboard” 
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to “right rudder” and “left rudder.” (See 
Helm.) The terms “port” and “starboard” are 
still used in all matters not pertaining to 
steering. 

IiAB^GEinr (OF. larrectn, larcin, Fr. larcin, 
from Lat. latroctmum, robbery, from latrocinari, 
to commit highway robbery, from latro, highway- 
man). The wronj^ul appropriation and carrying 
away by one person of the personal property of 
another, with a felonious intent to convert such 
property to his own use without the consent of 
the owner. By the common law, larceny was 
either compound — ie, the taking and carrying 
away with felonious intent of personal property 
from the person or house of the owner — or 
simple. Simple larceny was called grand larceny 
where the value of the stolen property was more 
than 12 pence, and petit larceny where the value 
was less. 

Only personal property can be the subject of 
larceny at common law. For injuries to the 
realty a remedy must be sought in trespass 
Thus, if one enter upon another*s premises and 
sever and carry away growing crops from the 
soil or fruit from the trees, he is not guilty of 
larceny, but is chargeable only m a civil action 
of trespass for goods carried away, but if an in- 
terval elapse after the severing, and the wrong- 
doer come upon the premises and carry away the 
property, previously detached from the realty, so 
that his taking amounts to a distinct transac- 
tion from the severance, he is guilty of larceny 
if other necessary elements of the offense, as in- 
tent, etc , concur. By the common law, undomes- 
ticated animals (see Feile Katub^) were not 
the subject of larceny, nor even when domesti- 
cated, unless their flesh were used for food. Ac- 
cordingly, e g., there was not such right of prop- 
erty in a dog that larceny of him could be com- 
mitted. The property taken must have some 
value, however small, but the common law re- 
fused to recognize any value in assignable evi- 
dences of debt or mere rights to the recovery of 
debt, so that there could lie no larceny of account 
books or notes or mere personal securities of any 
kind But it is otherwise by statute l.iw, which 
has also removed in most of the United States 
the distinction between different degrees of 
larceny. 

To constitute larceny, the property must be 
actually taken and carried away; must be in 
the absolute possession of the thief; the taking 
and carrying must be against the consent of the 
owner or possessor and must be accompanied by 
a simultaneous felonious intent at the time the 
property is taken. Every laicenv includes a 
trespass — i e., an unlawful act — with force real 
or implied, to another's property; so that the 
intent necessary to oonstitote that offense really 
comprehends two separate items, viz., an intent 
to commit a trespass upon personal property 
of another and an intent to deprive him of his 
property As trespass is a necessary part of lar- 
ceny, and possession on the part of the owner is 
necessary in order to maintain an action of tres- 
pass, there can be no trespass against, and conse- 
quently no larceny from, an owner not in pos- 
session of the property taken. Thus, a common 
carrier does not commit larceny if he steal a 
bundle which has lieen intrusted to him, for he, 
and not the owner, has the le^l possession of 
the property The carrier, having possoasion of 
the goods, cannot commit trespass But if he 
tear the bundle open and steal goods contained 
in it, he commits larceny; for by breaking open 


the bundle he terminates his contract with the 
owner and loses his right to the possession of 
the goods, the taking and conversion of which, 
added to his act of trespass, make him guilty of 
larceny. A servant who is intrusted by his mas- 
ter with the care of goods has no legal posses- 
sion and is chargeable with larceny of such goods. 

The taking necessary to constitute larceny 
must be against the owner’s consent, and if such 
consent be had, though fraudulently gained, there 
will be no larceny, but an obtaining of go<^s by 
false pretenses (qv.). But it has b^n held 
that there is a distinction between the cases of 
an owner who by fraudulent representations is 
induced to transfer his goods, and who intends 
and expects to be divest^ of his rights of prop- 
erty in them, and the case of an owner who parts 
for a time, as he supposes, with his property, 
while at the same time the person who gets pos- 
session of the goods intends to convert them to 
his own use and to deprive the owner perma- 
nentlv of them. It is held that the latter case 
may be larceny. 

The common-law rules on this topic have been 
materiallv changed by statute, bott m Great 
Biitain and in the United States, and the con- 
version of goods to one’s own use with felonious 
intent, as in tlie embezzlement of money which 
has been intrusted to one, is now generally defined 
and punished as larceny This legislation should 
be examined in each jurisdiction. Consult Bishop, 
Commentaries on the Law of statutory Crimes 
(Chicago, 1001), and Clark and Marshall, The 
Law of Crimes (2d cd , St. Paul, 1005 ) 

IiABCH (OF. larege, lartce, from Lat lanx, 
Gk. larch), Lartx A genus of trees of 

the family Pinacete, differing from firs {Ahtes) 
in having the leaves deciduous and in clusters, 
instead of solitary and persistent The charac- 
ter of deciduous leaves is a common one with 
Taxodium, the cypress, as distinguished from the 
other common conifers The common larch 
{Lartx dretdua) is a beautiful tree, growing 
wild on the mountains of the south and middle 
of Europe and found also in Asia, where it ex- 
tends much farther north than in Europe. Its 
perfectly erect and regularly tapering stem, 
which rapidly attains a height of from 60 to 
100 feet, its small branches, its regular conical 
form, and its very numerous and very small 
leaves make its aspect peculiar. It is extensively 
planted as an ornamental tree, for windbreaks, 
etc, in the United States. It is useful oven at 
an early age, the thinnings of a plantation being 
employed for hop poles, palings, etc. The older 
timber is used for a great varietv of purposes. 
It is close-grained, very resinous, has great 
strength and durabilitv. is not readily attacked 
by worms, and is much used in shipbuilding. 
It is, however, very apt to warp and is therefore 
not well suited for planks. Larch bark is used 
for tanning, although not nearly equal in value 
to oak bark. In Siberia the scorched stems 
yield a gum similar to gum arable, which is 
known as Orenburgh gum. In warm countries 
a kind of sweetish manna (q.v.), with a slight 
flavor of turpentine, exudes from the leaves 
of the larch in the hottest season of the year. 
In France it is known as Briancon manna. The 
larch woods have of late suffered greatly from 
a disease in which the centre of the stem decays. 
Tlie trouble is attributed to the attack of Polypo* 
rus sulphvretts and Polyporus schteetniteii, two 
shelf fungi. The larch is subject to a canker 
that destroys many trees The fungus causing it 
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is known as Peztza wUlkommU, It 
trance through wounds, destroying 
The canker spots enlarge each year, 
occurs on larch, due to the fungus Melampsora 
lartcts, which forms yellow pustules on the 
leaves. The other stages of the funras are pass^ 
on the poplar. In pure wood ^antations or 
forests the larch frequently suffers severely 
from these diseases, as well as from the attacks 
of numerous insects. The larch does not dislike 
moisture, but stagnant watc r is very injurious to 
it, and thorough diainage is tlierefore necessaxy 
The Aiiieriean latch, tamarack, or hackmata^ 
{Lanr laricina), distinguiHhed by very small 
cones, IS common in tlie not them parts of North 


AMCUUAN LARCH 

America It is a noble tree, which sometimes 
attains a height of 90 fis't, and its timber is 
highly valued in shipbuilding, for bmee posts 
telegraph poles, lailway ties, etc. It is found 
in North America from Virginia to Hudson Bay 
and IS called hackmatack in parts of Canada, 
but in the Middle and Western States tamarack 
It is occasionall 3 ' found on uplands, especially 
m its northern habitats, but in the Middle States 
it grow^ mosth in moist soils and shallow 
swamps, often where the muck or peat is deep 
The American larch is inferior to the European 
tree for ornamental purposes, the latter having 
more fully leaved and pendulous branches and 
cones one-half larger. The Himalayan larch 
( Larup gnffithit ) abounds in the Himalayas, but 
lb gimerallv a small tree of 20 to 40 feet high. 
Its cones are larger than those of the common 
larch. See Plate of Tamakack and Labch. 

LABCH CONES. See Copbolites. 

LABCHEB, lar'shA^, Pierbe Henbi (1726- 
1812). A Flench classical scholar, bora at 
Dijon. After devoting some time to the study 
of law, he turned to the clasbics and won fame 
by a translation, published at first anonymously, 
of the Greek romance, Chtereaa and CaUtrrhoe, 
of C’hariton (q.v.). Thiough his M4motre sur 
rdnna (1775), a work in the field of archsologv 
and mythology, once rated highly, he won ad- 
mission to the Academic des Inscriptions ( 1778 ) . 
In 1809 he became professor of Greek literature 
at the University of Paris. He translate the 
Eleoira of Euripides and the Cyropcpdia of Xen- 
oph<m; but his most important work, the fruit 
of the labors of 16 years, was his translation 
of Herodotus, with important notes on his- 
torical, geographical, and chronological ques- 


tions, with many illustrative citations from 
ancient and modern authors (7 vols., 1786; re- 
peatedly republished , rehdited as late as 1880, 
by L. Humbert; translated into English, Lon- 
don, 1829; new edition of the translation, by 
Cooley, 1844) Consult J. F. Boissonade, No- 
tice 8ur la fne et lea dcrita de Pierre Larcher 
(Pans, 1813). 

LABCHEY, lar'shk^ Etienne Txib^an 
(1831-1902). A French author and antiquary, 
bora at Metz, son of an artillerv general. He 
was educated at the College Saint-l^mis and at 
the Ecole des Chartes In 1852 be was first em- 
ployed in the Mazarin Library, and after hu ha<i 
bc*come its librarian went to the library of the 
arsenal as adjunct curator, of which he was 
appointed curator in 1880, and M'here he spe- 
cialized in historical research and in linguistic 
-tudy He edited much correspondence and his- 
torical matter and wrote Un mout d Con sf anti- 
nople (1855), Oixqinea dc Vartillerte fiuw:aiae 
(1862), and Planches autographi^ea d'aprea lea 
monuments du XIT^me ct du XTl^me ail^clea 
(1863): and the linguistic studies, Les cxien- 
fticit^a du langage (1860), reprinted in 1883, 
with the title DicUonnatre hiatorique, dtytnolo- 
gigue et anecdoUque de V argot franca la, as well 
as much miscellaneous matter. 

LABCHOffONT. A village of New York 
See ^Iamabone ck 

LABCH SAWFLY. A sawfly {Nematua 
eriHiaonti) A\hoHe larvsp are very destructive to 
larch forests in the United States and Canada, 
t'specially in northern New England. It also 
occurs in northern Europe The eggs are laid in 
a row upon and within the young larch shoots 
m June or July, and tlie larva* f<*ed upon the 
leaves until August, sometimes defoliating all 
of the trees over a large area of hackmatack 
swamps 

LAB^CIUS. The name liorae by two Boinans 
m early Roman history. 1 Spurius Larcius 
with Horatius Codes defended the Pons Subli- 
eius against the Etruscans. See Hobatii 2. 
Titus Larcius, consul and dictator in 501 n c., and 
( ommander in that year against the Latin cities, 
which were seeking to restore the Tarquins to 
Rome. He showed stati^smanlike qualities in 
opposing severe measures against the Ijatins and 
in seeking to relieve the lot of the plelieiniis 

LAB'COM, Lucy (1826-93). An American 
poet, born at Beverly, Mass She passed most 
of her childhood at the seaside and worked as 
a young woman in the mills at Ixiwell, Mass. 
Here she contributed to the Lowell Offeting, a 
periodical which existed about 1840-45 as a lit- 
erary journal for the mill o|>erativeM. Her work 
attracted, the notice of Whittier, with whom she 
afterward compiled Child-Life and Hongs of 
Three Centuries. Later she became a student in 
the Monticello Female Seminary in Illinois and 
after that a teacher in the Wheaton Female 
Seminary, at^ Norton, Mass. In 1865 she be- 
came assistant editor (and from 1866 to 1874 
was editor) of Our Young Folks, since merged in 
8t. Nicholas. Before this she published Simili- 
tudes (1854). Ships in the Mist, and Other 
Stories (1859) ; The Sun-Beam, and Other Sto- 
nes (I860) ; Leila among the Mountains ( 1861) ; 
Poems (1868); Childhood Songs (1877), Wild 
Roses of Cape Ann (1880). Her later years 
were passed chiefly at Beverly Farms, Mass. 
She died in Boston. Her Poetical Works were 
collected in 1884. Ckinsult Addison, Life, Let- 
ters, and Dutry of Lucy Larcom (Boston, 1894). 
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T<AM> (OF., Fr. lard, from Ijat. larduin, 
larkdum, larvda, fat of bacon, perhaps connected 
with Gk. \dpiros, lannoa, fat, Xop^t, laroa, pleas- 
ant). The fat of the hug. Until after the first 
quarter of the ninet«'enth century lard was only 
used for culinary purposes and as tibe base of 
various ointments. Owing to the enormous ex- 
tent, however, to which pork was prcnluced in 
America, numerous other uses for lard were 
discovert, and large quantities were pressed 
at low temperature to sepuiate the stearin and 
olein — of which it is composed in the propor- 
tion of 62 parts of olein to 38 parts of stea- 
iin and paJraitm The stearin was used for 
candle making, and the olein soon became a 
\ery important article of commerce, undei the 
name of lard oil, i^hich was found to be a valu- 
able lubricant for machinery. Ordinary lard is 
extracted from the fat of the entire animal. 
leaf lard is taken only from the fat that sur- 
rounds the kidneys It is exported from the 
UnitcHl States in large <|uantities Before the 
enactment of pure-food Icgishition in the Unite<l 
States lard was oftim adulterated. This is sel- 
dom the (ase now 

When frwh and well rendeie«l, laid is wliite, 
lias a pleasant odor and a mild fla\or As a 
culinary fat, it is wholesome and is extensively 
used ill pastry making and for shortening doughs 
of many sorts and for frying 

lliere are iiianv <*oiiimercial lard substitutes, 
w'lth trade names, whnh resemble it in appear- 
ance Some consist in part, and others wholly, 
of \egetHble fat — ^the latter sometimes a fat 
solid at ordinary t(*mpe] ature, made by adding 
h\diogi>n to liquid fat bv means of some agent 
as a catalyzer 

LABBEB BEETLE. See Bacxin Beetlf; 
1)1 KMFMII) BiVni V 

LABD^EB, Dionysus (1793-1859) An 
Irish writer on science Ho was born in Dub- 
lin. graduated at Trinity Ccdlege there in 1817, 
and took holy oiders, but de\otc*d himscdf al- 
most entirelv to scientific w<irk lie first be- 
came known by his TreaUnt on Mqehraiml Gc- 
ometry ( 1823) and h\ a w'ork on the Differential 
and Integral Calculutt (1825). In 1827 he was 
.ippointcsl professor of natural philosophy and 
astronomy in lanidon ITiiivcrsity. now University 
College. He published seviTal original memoirs, 
but devoti'd himself inainlv to the popular ex- 
position (»f science, and published a number of 
excellent “haiidliooks" of the various branches 
of natural philosophy, also a liook, in 12 vol- 
umes, entitled Mwtetim of Srience and Art, He 
IS liest remembered, however, for his Cahinet 
Vyclopadia, for which he siH'ured the collalio- 
ratioii of the best scientists and authors of the 
time In 1840 he elopcni with a Mrs Heaviside 
and found himself compelled to leave England. 
He spent five years (1840-45) in the United 
States, delivering course's of popular scientific 
ltH*turc»'< in all the principal cities In 1845 he 
setth*d in Paris. His last months were spent at 
Naples. 

LABDY, Charles (Edouard) (1847- ) 

\ Swiss pirist and diplomat, bom in 'Neuchfttel 
and c*diicated at Heidelberg. In 1869 he became 
First Secretary of the Swiss IjCgation and in 
1883 Minister to France. He represented 
Switzerland in many international eongr^ses, 
was a member and in 1809 and 1902 president 
of the Tnstitut de Droit International, imd was 
first Swiss member of the Permanent Arbitration 
Court at The Hague*. He translated into French 


(1870; 4th ed., 1886) Bluntschh's Codified In- 
ternational Law and wrote on the legislation 
of the Swiss cantons, on sorcery trials in Neu- 
chatel, etc., and reports of congresses to which 
he was a delegate. 

LABEAU, ]kW, Edmond (1848-90). A 
French-Canadian politician and author, bom at 
St. Gr^ire dTberville, <Juebc*c. After complet- 
ing his education at Ste Matie de Monnoir, 
Victoria College, and McGill University. Mon- 
treal, he was admitted to the bai (1870) and 
six years afterward was appointed hiw professoi 
at McGill In 1886 he was electeil to the Ta'gis- 
lature of Quebec Province as Lilieral nwinlKT foi 
Rouville County and retained his seat until hi- 
death Besides editorial work, he w’rote fl in- 
tone du droit canadien ( 1872) : VHiatoiie de la 
httSrature canadienne (1874) . MSIangea fcta- 
tonquea et Utt^airen (1877). 

LABEDO, lA-rfi'dA. A city, port of entry, 
and the county seat of Webb Co , Tex , 154 miles 
by rail southwest of San Antonio, on the Rio 
Grande, op|)usite Nuevo Tjaredo. with which it is 
connected by bridges, and on the International 
and Great Northern, the* Mexican National, and 
the Kio Grande and Eagle Pass railroads (Map 
Texas, C 6) Among the features of the city are 
the market. Federal building, an old Spanish 
cathedral, the railroad bridge over the river, a 
convent, Merev Hospital, a fine courthouse and 
jail, Tjaredo Seminary (Methodist Episcopal 
South), established in 1882, and a city park of 
aljout 65 acres. Laredo is in a fertile agricul- 
tural and stock-raising district, which hi^ also 
valuable mineral deposits, especially of coal, is 
an important Ciunmereial centre with a large in- 
ternational and local trade, exporting bricks, 
wool, live stock, Beimuda onions, coal, etc : and 
has sheet-metal works, broom and mattress fac- 
tories, ear and machine shops, several bride- 
works, coal mines, wagon, pickle, and cracker 
factories, a hide establishment, foundries, etc. 
The city’s imports in 1913 amounted to more 
than $2.500.0()0. while its exports were about 
$1 4,000.000 Setth*d bv Spaniards and laid out 
in 1767, lairedo was long a frontier town of 
Mexico and Iwre the reputation of a border 
town It w'as first incorporated alioiit 1848 
Pop., 1900, 13,429, 1910, 14,855; 1914 (U S 
est.), 15,461; 1920. 22,710. 

LABEN^A, LAB'ENTATilA. See Acca 
Labentia 

LA^BES (lAit. pi.; sing Lar , early pi. Laaen, 
no satisfactory derivation of the vord has been 
given) Local divinities of the ancient Romans 
originally protectors of the tilled land. They 
lielong to the original element in the Roman re- 
ligion and were in early times worshiped espe- 
cially in the country. At crossroads or where 
several pieces of properly joined were erected 
compita, or chapels for the larea compitalea, 
with an altar on each separate piece of property 
so that the owner could make his offering on 
his own land At the hearth also was an image 
or shrine of the lar familiana (the singular is 
always used till the time of Augustus; in the 
singular, too, the word came to mean '^home”), 
though properly he is the guardian of the land 
rather than of * the house. The worship of this 
guardian spirit seems to have been especiidly 
connected with the servants of the house or the 
slave tenants. At the Compitalia. an annual 
festival held in late Deeember or early January, 
the slaves were allowed much license, and the 
rustic feast was an occasion for general merry- 
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making. At the hearth the lar received an offer' 
ing on the Kalends, the Nones, and the Ides 
(see Kalends), as well as at all family festi- 
vals. This offering usually consisted of food or 
drink, or merely ^rlands or incense, only on 
very solemn occasmns, as after a death, was a 
victim sacrificed. Alongside these lares privati, 
or lares of the individual estate or household, 
were the lares puhltci, or lares preesUtes, who 
watched over the public lands, and whom the 
Arval Brothers (q.v ) invoked in their ancient 
h3rmn. They had a temple and altar on the Via 
Sacra, near the Palatine; they wore the chlamys 
(qv.), carried lances, and had a watchdog at 
their feet. The worship of the lares compxiales 
even entered the city of Rome, though under the 
Republic it does not seem to have been found 
within the ancient limits of the Septimontium. 
The collegia compttahrta, who celebrated this 
worship, were made up of freedmen and slaves, 
belonging thus to the lower classes, and proving 
so fruitful a source of disorder that the Senate 
in 64 B c attempted their suppression ; they were 
finally abolished by Caesar. Under Augustus the 
whole worship received a new direction. He es- 
tablished a compitum in each of the met into 
which he divided the city of Rome, where the 
lares, now called lares Augusti, were worshiped, 
between them was worsliiped also the genius of 
the Emperor. This worship spread through Italy 
and the provinces and even was adopted in the 
household cult, where we now find the two lares 
with the genius of the house owner between them. 
There were also lares males and lares permanni. 
The lares are regularly represented as dancing 
youths, in short tunics, high girt, holding a cup 
or patera in one hand, into which they pour 
wine from a horn held aloft in the other. For 
an illustration showing the lares, consult Mau- 
Kelsey, Pompeti: Its Life and Art (2d ed.. New 
York, 1002) The type was an old one and evi- 
dently refers to the feasting and dancing of the 
early rural festival. Though originally distinct 
from the penates (q.v.), the lares came ulti- 
mately to be virtually identified with them 
Consult* Fowler, Roman Festivals (Tendon, 
1809) ; Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii: Its Life and Art 
(2d ed. New York, 1002); Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultusder Romer (2d ed., Munich, 1012). 

LA BEY, Jacob Hendbick de. See De la 
Ret, J. H. 

LAB^GESS, or LAB^GESSE (OF., Fr. tor- 
gesse. It. larghezza, bounty, from Lat lar gin, 
to give generously, from largus, large, abundant) 
Literally, ‘giving freely*, later meaning *equal 
to bouninr * It was a term used commonly by the 
minstrels in the Middle Ages, who cried “a lai- 
gesse.*’ At a later period it became the custom 
to grant certain fees to heralds for their services 
on state occasions, and these were called a 
Urgesse. According to Skeat. “the term is still 
us^ in some parts by gleaners, who cry ‘largesse’ 
when they see a stranger passing by.” 

LABGHETTO, Idr-g^^tfi. See Laboo. 

LAB GIBBON. See Gibbon. 
LABOILLlliSE, Ur'zhtl'jr&r', Ntoolas 
(1656-1746). A French portrait painter. He 
was bom in Paris, the son of a wealthy hatter, 
who afterward settled at Antwerp In Hiis 
city, still dominated by the art of Rubens, he 
pas^ most of his youth, and he studied under 
Antoine (^ubau. In 1674 he went to England 
and worked under Sir Peter Lely, who employed 
him in restorations He soon received the favor of 
Charles II, but was expelled in 1678 by an ordi- 


nance of Parliament against Catholic strangers. 
Returning to Paris, he was befriended by Le- 
brun and Van der Meulen and soon became one 
of the foremost portrait painters. On the in- 
vitation of James II he returned to London in 
1685 and painted portraits of the King and 
his Queen, but declined flattering offers to re- 
main, and afterward lived in Pans, where he 
became rector (1722) and chancellor of the 
Academy (1743) Besides single pictures, he 
also excelled in large portrait groups, such as 
the votive picture once at Saint-Etienne du 
Mont (1694) He painted single portraits of 
all the celebrities of the time, with lively color 
and much elegance, and is said to have produced 
more than 1500 portraits. His works have 
often been engraved, notably by Brevet They 
are best represented in the Louvre, which pos- 
sesses 13 examples, among others the portraits 
of Largilli^re and his family, the painter Le 
Brun, “Un Echevin” (alderman), the Count 
of Chatre, and others. He is well represcntcHl 
in French provincial museums, in the Berlin 
Museum by the portrait of his fathcr-in-law, 
Jean Forest; in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, by portraits of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, and the latter’s brother Cardinal York, 
in the Wallace collection, London, by Louis XIV 
and his family; and in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, by Madame de Thorigiiy. 
Cons^t Foster, French Art from Watteau to 
Prudhon, vol. i (London, lOO.'S), and Roujon. 
Les peintres illustres (Pans, 1013). 

LABGO, Ifii/gfi (It, large). A word used in 
music to denote the slowest of all the tempi 
and especially in compositions vrhere the senti- 
ment is quite solemn It is very seldom used 
for entire movements, because the characteris- 
tic heaviness of this tempo is too oppressing. 
For a short introduction (q.v ) tea following 
allegro the largo is very effective, and a great 
favorite with composers writing in the sonata 
form Beethoven in his Sonata op. 13 employs 
this tempo in a masterly manner for the intro- 
duction, and also, for the sake of contrast, for 
an episode within the allegro itself. The di- 
minutive of largo is larghette and denotes a 
time somewhat faster than largo It is not 
an uncommon designation for the slow move- 
ment of a symphony or sonata. 

LABGS, Ifirgz. A favorite resort for sea- 
bathers in Ayrshire, Scotland It is situated 
on the Firth of Clyde, 36 miles southwest of 
Glasgow (Map: Scotland, D 4). It is known 
as a yachting centre; there is some fishing. 
Pop., 1901, 3246; 1911, 3724 Here, in 1263, 
Alexander III of Scotland, in the course of a 
war with the Norwegian colonies of Man and 
the Isles, defeated Haakon, the King of Norway, 
who, with 160 ships and 20,000 men, had de- 
scended upon the coast of Ayrshire. 

LABI, Ift'rA A city in the Province of Pisa, 
Italy, 8 miles by stage from Pontedera, which 
is 13 miles by rail east of Pisa The city has 
an infant asylum and a theatre. The country 
roduces grain, wine, and oil, and there are 
ot springs in the vicinity. Pop. (commune), 
1901, 12,432, 1911, 12,268. 

LA^BI (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from Lat. lams, 
Gk. \dpof, gull). A suborder of birds, including 
gulls, terns, skuas, and skimmers (qq.v.), char- 
acterized by their long, pointed wings, nostrils 
open but not tubular, hind toe small and free, 
or rarely wanting. The bill is very variable, 
but never has lamelle. The feet are fully 



LARKS AND STARLINGS 



1 ROSE-BREASTED PASTOR (Pastor rossus) 

2 HORNED or SHORE LARK (Otocoris alpestris). 
8 ENGLISH STARLING (Sturnus vulgaris). 


4 SKYLARK (Alauda arvensis) 

5. MEADOW LARK (Stumalla magna). 

6 RED-BILLED OXPECKER (Buphaga arythrorhynoha)u 
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w^bed and moulded with oompreaaed curved 
daws. The iduma^ is 8oft» dense, and simplj 
o^red; bright ooIorB are rare, except on the 
bill and feet, and the sexes are alike in color. 
The nest is ordinarily on the ground, and the 
are about three, white with heavy blotches 
They are chiefly marine birds, but are also found 
about large bodies of fresh water. More than 
125 species are known, residing in all parts of 
the world. 

IiABIO, Ih^rM, Lake (Lago di Lario). An- 
other name for Lake Como (q.v.), Italy. 

IiAB'IOSATJ^XTS (Neo-Lat., from Lat. Lo- 
rtiM, ancient name of the Lago di Como + Gk. 
vavpof, aauros, lizard) A small extinct reptile, 
3 feet long, of the order Sauropterygia, found 
fossil in the Triassic shales of northern Italy. 
It is related to the Plesiosaurs. See Plesiobau- 
BUS: ReptiiiB. 

IiABISA. See Labissa 

TjABTSBA. The capital of the nomarchy or 
province of the same name in Thessaly, Greece 
(Map: Balkan Peninsula, D 6). It is situated 
on the Salamvria (ancient Peneus), 33 miles 
northwest of the port of Volo, with which it is 
connected by rail It carries on an important 
transit trade, has manufactures of silk and 
cotton goods, and is a military headquarters as 
well as the seat of a Greek metropolitan Pop , 
1889, 13,610; 1896, 15,517, 1907, 18,041 In 
ancient times Larissa (Larisa) was regarded 
as the capital of Thessaly and was the residence 
of the reigning family of the AleuadaB It was a 
large and wealthy city far into the Middle Ages. 
Long held by the Ottoman Turks, it was finally 
ced^ to Greece in 1881. At that time fully 
one-third of the population was Turkish, a pro- 
portion which has since steadily declined It 
was the headquarters of the Greek army in the 
war against ^rkey in the spring of 1897, and 
an important centre of mobilization at the be- 
ginning of the Balkan War in 1913. 

IiA BIVE, 1& r5y, Auguste de. See De la 
Rive. 

JJL BIVE, Chableb Gaspabd de (1770- 
1834). A Swiss physicist and chemist, bom in 
Geneva. He studied medicine and the natural 
sciences in Edinburgh, became associate in the 
Academy of Geneva in 1802, and distinguished 
himself by researches in chemistry and natural 
history. He invented a galvanometer. Among 
his works may be noted: Observations (upon the 
conversion of starch into sugar) , and Essat sur 
la tMone des proportions chin^ues et sur f’tn- 
fluence chimique de Vilectncit^. De la Rive 
took an active part in the political life of 
Switzerland, was a member of the provisional 
council in 1813, and in 1817 became president 
of both councils of the Republic, but retired 
from public life in 1818 to proceed with his 
scientific work He founded the museum of nat- 
ural history and the botanic garden at Geneva. 

Ui.'r6'v&^ PiEBBB de (c.1550- 
C.1612). A French dramatist, bom at Troyes. 
His family was Italian, and he was a canon of 
the church of St Etienne at Troyes, but aside 
from these facts little is known of his life. In 
1577 he began to write a series of prose come- 
dies adapi^ from the Italian, l^eir fresh, 
natural dialogue and lively scenes make them 
the most important contribution to this kind of 
literature produced in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. They were borrowed from 
by M<^5re. Six of them appeared in 1679 
and three in 1611. They have been r^rinted in 
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Viollet-le-Duc and Jannetis VAnoien tMdtre 
frangaiSf vols. v-vii (1879). 

ZiA BIvrfeBE, Ih'r^^vyfir^, Alphonse Alfbkd 
CutMENT (1842- ). A Canadian journalist 

and official. He was bom in Montreal and 
was educated at St. Mary’s College, Montreal 
His journalistic experience was gained as special 
correspondent of La Minerve of Montreal and 
as editor of Le Manitoba and of he Cwnada of 
Ottawa. In 1871 he was appointed to a position 
in the Dominion Lands Office, Winnipeg, and 
afterward became prominent in the affairs of 
Manitoba, as member of the Provincial Assem- 
bly, Provincial Secretary, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and Treasurer. He served as president of 
the Board of Arts and Manufactures of the 
Province of (^ebec, also as superintendent of 
Roman Catholic schools of Manitoba. In 1889- 
1904 he was a Conservative member of the 
Dominion Parliament and in 1906 was appointed 
Immigration Commissioner for Manitoba In 
1911 he was called to the Dominion Senate 

liAOEtlX. The name of a genus of coniferous 
trees See Labcu 

TiAKg (AS. l&ferce, lAuerce, OHG. l^ahhdy 
IfrehM, Ifrihhd, Oer Lerche) Several different 
birds are called larks, but properly only those 
of the family Alaudidse, of which skylarks and 
shore larks are good examples The Alaudidsp 
are a small family of scarcely more than 100 
species, very well characterized by the stmeturc 
of the feet, in which the hind claw is very long 
and straight, and the tarsi are scutcllate behind 
as well as in front, and the two series of plates 
meet along a vertical groove on the inner side 
of the tarsus By many this is regarded as a 
very generalized character, and the group is 
accordingly assigned to one of the lowest posi- 
tions in the order Passeres Larks are small 
and mostly brownish birds, more or less streaked, 
but the shore larks show more or less yellow, 
white, black, rufous, and pinkish. They are 
most abundant in Africa, but are common in 
Europe and parts of Asia, while uncommon in 
Australia and America. Only a single genus 
occurs in the New World, that of the shore or 
homed larks {Otoooris) All of the larks are 
terrestrial birds, which nest and feed on the 
ground, and the food consists of seeds, worms, 
and insects They are generally migratory, and 
some of them are great wanderers. Except 
during the breeding season they are very gre- 
garious and are often seen in enormous numbers. 
The nests are generally made in open fields 
and the eggs, four or five in number, are dull 
and more or less speckled and blotched The 
titlarks and meadow larks of America are not 
true larks, but belong to totally distinct fami- 
lies. See Shore Labk, Sktlabk; and Plate of 
Larks and Starlings. 

liABKA- gOIiS. See Kolarian Peoples. 

IiABK BUNTIHG. An American frinnlline 
bird {Calamospiza melanocorys) which inhabits 
the plains and mountain valleys of the West 
from Kansas to Utah. It curiously combines 
the features of a grosbeak with the habits of 
a lark, being eminently a terrestrial bird in all 
its relations It has a remarkably varied and 
brUliant song, which it often utters while soar- 
ing, much aftw the manner of the skylark. The 
plumage of the male, at the height of the breed- 
ing season, is uniform black, with a large con- 
spicuous white patch on the upper part of the 
wing; the female is a streaked brownish spray 
witii a smaller wiug patch. At the dose of tlie 
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breeding seaeon the males lose their black color 
and assume the colors of the females and young, 
very much as does the bobolink. Excellent ac- 
counts of the habits and singing of this bird 
may be found in Coues, Birds of the Northwest 
(Washington, 1874), and Keyser, Birds of the 
Rockies ( Chic ago, 1902). 

LABK FINCH, or Lark Sparrow. A small, 
pale-colored sparrow {Chondestes grammacus), 
very numerous on the prairies and plains of the 
western United States Its song is animated 
and larklike and is very pleasing It is not 
wholly terrestrial and is found in wooded and 
hilly places as well as on open lands. 

tIaBKIN, James ( ?- ) . An Irish labor 

leader lie organized the Irish Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, of which he was secre- 
tary until his resignation in 1914. In this 
union he attempted to unite all Irish workmen, 
both skilled and unskilled, in one organization. 
He was especially active in the Dublin timber 
strike and the Irish railways’ strike in 1911 
and in the Dublin Transport Workers’ strike in 
1913 In connection with his labor agitation 
he was convicted on a charge of false pretenses 
in 1910, but the sentence was remitted, and in 
October, 1913, he was found guilty of sedition, 
was sentenced to seven months’ imprisonment, 
but was released shortly afterward. The im- 
prisonment served only to increase his reputa- 
tion among his follovrers, besides arousing sym- 
pathy among other classes. In 1912 Larkin was 
elect^ to a seat on the Dublin Corporation. 
He was editor of a weekly labor paper, the 
Irish Worker, The movement which grew from 
hiB extraordinary influence among Irish workers 
came to be described as Larkinism; it represents 
in Ireland much the same phase of the whole 
labor movement as the revolutionary syndical- 
ism of Euro pe or the American I. W. W. 

LABKBFITB (so called from the spurlike 



formation of the calyx and petals), Delphnsium, 
A genus of plants of the family Ranunculaceie, 
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annual and perennial herbaceous plants, na- 
tives of the temperate and cold regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere. The species, of which 
about 100 have been described, have flve sepals, 
the upper spurred ; four petals, distinct or 
united into one, the two upper having spurs 
inserted into the sepaline spur; and one to five 
many-seeded follicles. Many species are culti- 
vated as ornamentals, among which the annuals 
Delphinium ajacis and Delphinium consohda, 
natives of Europe, and the perennials Delphin- 
ium grandiflorum. Delphinium hyhrtdum, and 
Delphinium formosum, all natives of Asia, and 
their many varieties are the most popular 
Among the more common American species are 
Delphinium tricorne and Delphinium exaltatum^ 
found from Pennsylvania to Minnesota, and 
southward; and Delphinium menziesii. Delphin- 
ium nudicaule, and Delphinium scopulorum of 
the Western States and Pacific coast Delphin- 
ium staphisagria, called stavesacre, cultivate in 
Europe, is used in medicine It contains a num- 
ber of alkaloids, having in general the same 
action as aconite. Numerous cases of stock 
poisoning duo to eating larkspur are reported 
from the Western ranges. Horses and cattle 
seem subject to larkspur poisoning, while sheep 
are practica lly immune. 

LABKS PUB , Yellow. See TE€»*iGOLUM 

LABKS^VTLIiE. A borough in Luzerne Co., 
Pa , 2 miles west of Wilkes-Barre, on the Sus- 
fpiehanna Kiver It is situated in a rich coal 
district, the mining of which constitutes the 
chief industry. Pop., 1910, 9288. 

LABMES, Idrm (Fr., tears). A charge in 
heraldry (qv.). When the field is bestrewed 
with an indefinite number of drops of a blue 
color, it is said to be guttd de larmes — a term 
peculiar to British heraldry. 

lAB’MINlE, William (^>1899). An Irish 
poet, bom in County Mayo, Ireland He lived 
most of his life in or near Dublin, and his work 
is a part of the movement known as the Irish 
Literary Revival (see Trisu Literatijre, In 
English) He is of tliat group of Irish poets 
who chose to use Gaelic myth and romance as 
the machinery of their poetry and to inspire 
the ancient legends and sagas w^ith modem and 
living hopes and aspirations. At his best, as in 
his dramatic poem, “Moytura,” he shows him- 
self a poet of sustained imaginative power His 
books are. Glanlua and Other Poems (1889); 
Fund and Other Poems ( 1892 ) ; West Irish Folk 
Tales and Romances (1893). 

LABMOB, Ifir^mor, Sir Joseph (1857- ). 

A British physicist, biorn in Maghcrgall, County 
Antrim, Ireland He was educated at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; taught natural philosophy in 
Queen’s College, Galway, from 1880 to 1885; 
and from 1885 to 1903 was lecturer on mathe- 
matics and then Lucasian professor of mathe- 
matics at Cambridge University, which elected 
him, as a Unionist, to Parliament in 1911. He 
was knighted in 1909, was secretary of the 
Royal Sc^iety in 1901-12, and received honorary 
degrees from most of the British universities 
Besides many contributions to technical jour- 
nals, he wrote /Ether and Matter (1900), par- 
ticularly important for its theory tl^t an atom 
is an aggregation of positive and negative 
electrons 

LABVACA, or LABNAKA, or LABNICA 

(Lat. Citium f Gk. K/rioz, Kition), A town of 
Cyprus (q.v.) in lat. 34* 55' N. and long. 83* 
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38' E., on the south coast of the island (Map: 
Turkey in Asia, B 3). It has a good road- 
stead, but the town is not attractive, though it 
has improved since the English occupation. The 
chief public buildings in Lamaca are the Greek 
church of St. Lazarus, a Koman Catholic church, 
and a Franciscan monastery Larnaca is the 
chief scat of the commerce of the island, and 
the residence of European merchants and con- 
suls, whose homes are for the most part in the 
Marina, or part of the city situated on the shore 
and a short distance from Tjamaca proper. At 
the Marina arc also the public offices The 
facilities for landing have been improved by 
the erection of two iron piers, though large 
vessels are still obliged to anchor in the road- 
stead Fop, 1914, about 9000 The ancient 
Citium was probably a Phmnician settlement, 
and many scholars hold that it gave its name 
to the island, which is identified with the land 
of Kittim mentioned in the Bible The city 
seems to have long kept its PhoBnieian char- 
acter, as a number of inscriptions in that lan- 
guage have been found on the site, though later 
the population was largelv Greek. Myccnipaii 
tombs, too, have been found It was the native 
place of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school ot 
philosophy 

LAKNATJ^IAIS’ EPOCH. The name ap- 
plic»d to an epoch in European prehistoric ar- 
ehirologv at the close of the Bronze age and so 
calh'd from the station of Larnaud in the Jura 
Mountains See Nboutiuc* Period 

liAENE, 1km A seaport town and summer 
resort of Ireland, in County Antrim, on Lough 
Larne, 20 miles north of Belfast (Map Ireland, 
P 2). A mail steamer sails daily between 
Larne and Stranraer in Scotland, 35 miles dis- 
tant, the shortest sea passage betwwn Great 
Britain and Ireland The project of a tunnel 
to Portpatnek, Scotland, has long been mooted 
Pop. 1911, 8030 

LAB'NED. A city and the county seat of 
Pawnee Co, Kans., 240 miles by rail west bv 
south of Topeka, at the confluence of the Arkan- 
sas and Pawnee rivers, and on the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe and the Missouri Pacific 
railroads (Map* Kansas, C 6) It is the ship- 
ping centre of a fertile wheat and stock-raising 
country and has flour mills, foundry and ma- 
chine shops, an ice factory, etc. The city con- 
tains a State hospital for the insane, a large 
experimental farm, the Lamed Sanitarium, a 
hospital, city library, and old Fort Lamed 
military reservation and fort There are niu- 
nicipallv owned water works and an electric- 
light plant Pop., 1900, 1583, 1910, 2611. 

LABNED, Josephus Nelson (1830-1913). 
An American author and librarian, bom at 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada, and educated in the 
public schools of Buffalo, N Y. He was on the 
^itorial staff of the Buffalo Express in 1859- 
72, superintendent of education in Buffalo in 
1872-73, and superintendent of the Buffalo li- 
brary in 1877-97. In 1893-94 he served as 
president of the American Lihrarv Association, 
He 18 author of Talks about Labor (1877) , A 
Talk about Books (1897); History of England 
for Schools (1900) ; A MulMudc of Counsellors 
(1901); Primer of Right and BVcmg (1902); 
History of the United States for flecondary 
Schools (1903); Seventy Centuries' J Survey 
(1906) ; Books, Culture, and Character (1906) ; 
A Study of Greatness in Men (1911), A His- 
tory of Buffalo (1911). He edited The Litera- 


ture of American History (1902) and History 
for Ready Reference (7 vols, 1895-1910; rev. 
ed., 1913). 

UkBGOGA. A town in Cyprus. See Lab- 

NACA. 

IiA BOCHE, 1& rdsh, Karl (1794-1884). An 
Austrian actor, born in Berlin. Thanks to 
Iflland's influence, he went on the stage, making 
his first appearance in Dresden at 17 and play- 
ing in Danzig, Lemberg, Berlin, Kdnigsberg, and, 
in 1823, Weimar, where he met Goethe In 1883, 
after several tours, he was en^ged for life in 
the Vienna Hofburgtheater He received the 
order of the Iron Crown, with the title of 
Chevalier, in 1873 His rOles were many and 
varied and were famed for their naturalness and 
the conscientious study of the author which they 
evidenced Chief among them were Mephis- 
topheles (a part La Roche learned under 
Goethe’s supervision), Lear, Shylock, Crom- 
well, and Malvolio Consult Mautner, Karl La 
Roche (Vienna, 1873) 

IjA BOCHE, Sophie (1731-1807). A (Ger- 
man novelist, bom at Kaufbeuren After her 
father’s second marriage Sophie was sent (1750) 
to Biberach to live ^ith the Wicland family 
Her love affair with the young son of this 
family, Christoph Martin Wieland (qv.), ended 
in a platonic friendship. The young poet wrote 
of her imder the names Doris, Serena, and 
Sylvia. In 1754 she married Georg Michael 
Frank von La Roche (or Lichtenfels) ; their 
home near Coblenz became a meeting place for 
the literary men of the day. Goethe celebrates 
it in the thirteenth book of his Dushtung und 
Wahrhett Her novels are written in the 
letter form of Richardson, and the characters 
of her best-known novel. Ceschichte des Frau- 
lem von Stemheim (1771), resemble those in 
Clarissa Ilarlowe, Her other books are* Mora- 
lische Erzahlungcn (1782) ; Ceichichte von Miss 
Long (1789); S( hones Bild der Resignation 
(1795) , and Mclusinens Sommerabende (1806). 
Consult Ludmilla Assing, Sophie Laroche 
(Berlin, 1850); H. 'Loeper, Goethes Brief e an 
Sophie Ijaroche (ib , 1879) ; Ridderhoff, Sophie 
La Roche, die Schulerin Richardsons und Rous- 
seaus (Einbeck, 1895). 

LA BOCHEFOUCAXTLD, \k rftsh'foirkA', 
Francis (1613-80), sixth Duke of. Prince of 
Mabcillac A French epigrammatic moralist, 
born in Pans, Dec 15, 1613. He is a type of 
the cynical satirist of human nature. Of an- 
cient and powerful family, he had little scholas- 
tic education, but was an apt pupil in the 
school of public life He joined the army at 16, 
being already nominally married to Andr^ dc 
Vivonnc, of whom little is known He served in 
the army for some years bravely but without 
distinction, became attached to Madame de 
Cbevreuse and through her to Queen Anne, and 
engaged in intrigues against Richelieu and in 
the plots of the Fronde His Apologie du prince 
de Marctlfac appeared in 1649. His father died 
in 1650 He was shot in the head at the battle 
of the Faubourg Saint- Antoine, 1652, spent some 
years in country retirement, returned to court 
shortly before Mazarin’s death, became a leading 
light of the literary salon of Madame de ^bl4, 
was vexed and imperiled by the publication of 
alleged M^motres m 1662, and in 1665 published 
anonymously his famous Maximes, under the 
title Reflexions ou sentences et maximes morales. 
From this year till his death (March 17, 16^) 
he was a close* friend of Madame de La Far 
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yette (q.v.) and lived in dignity and honor, 
troubled only by the gout, of which he died. 
His ifdffUHrea, first published in an approxi- 
mately genuine form in 1817, are among the 
best of a time peculiarly rich in this form of 
writing; his Lettres, first published in 1818, 
are of great historic and social interest, his 
Mawtmea, passing through five editions in his 
lifetime and increased by 50 in an edition of 
1603, are astonishingly acute analyses of mo- 
tive They combine to a degree never surpassed 
clearness, point, pregnancy, and brevity. The 
social philosophy that they enforce is that of 
self-interest, ‘*in which all virtues are lost like 
rivers in the sea”; but it is an inference, not a 
doctrine. There are some 700 of these maxims, 
often of but two or three lines, never of more 
than 20, and all so expressed as to be an endur- 
ing artistic delight Ia Rochefoucauld’s (Euvrea 
are admirably edited by Gilbert and Gourdault 
(3 vols, Paris, 1868^4). Editions of the 
Maxttnes are many. The finest is the Edition 
dea hibliophUea (1870). 

Bibliography. Levasseur, La Rochefoucauld 
(Paris, 1862); Sainte-Beuve, Cauaenea, vol. ii 
(ib., 1881); Deschanel, Paacdl, La Roche fou- 
oauld, Boaauet (ib., 1886) , Rahstede, Studien zu 
La Rochefoucauld (Brunswick, 1888); Bour- 
deau. La Rochefoucauld (Paris, 1895) , H^mon, 
La Rochefoucauld (ib., 1896) ; R. Grandsaignes 
d^auterive, Le Peaaimiame dr La Rochefoucauld 
(lb., 1914), containing a bibliography. 

IiA BOCHErOUGAULD - LIANCOXTBT, 
lyftN'kSSr', Francois Alexandre Fr£d£ric, 
Duke of ( 1747-1827 ) . An eminent French phi- 
lanthropist. In the period preceding the out- 
break of the French Revolution he devoted him- 
self to the study and practice of benevolent 
works, founding on his estate near Clermont a 
model school for the education of the children 
of poor soldiers He was a representative of 
the nobles of Clermont in the States-G^neral, 
where he displayed remarkable activity in mat- 
ters concerning the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor and the defective After the disso- 
lution of the National Assembly he was made 
lieutenant general and placed in command of 
the Department of Normandy. He fied from the 
Terror to England (1792) and visited North 
America (1795-97), a joumev on which he 
published Voyage dona lea Etata-Unia d^Am€- 
rique (8 vols., 1798). He wrote also Lea pnaona 
de Philadelphie (1796), in which he advocated 
radical penological reforms and the abolition of 
capital punishment From 1799 La Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt lived quietly in Pans, oc'cupicd 
only with the extension of vaccination and simi- 
lar works of benevolence. Napoleon restored to 
him his ducal title in 1809. After the Restora- 
tion he was made a peer, but soon gave offense 
to the court by opposing its unconstitutional 
policy. He founded the first savings bank in 
France. — His second son, Alexandre, Count of 
La Rochefoucauld (1767-1841), served under 
Lafayette in the early years of the Revolution, 
but fied the country at the same time as his 
father. Under Napoleon he was diplomatic rep- 
resentative at the Saxon court, at Vienna, and 
in Holland. After the fall of Napoleon III he 
v'as a member repeatedly of the Chamber of 
Deputies and in 1833 was raised to the peerage. 

LABOOHEJAOQUBLEIN, l&•r5sh^zh&kaftN^ 
Du VsBOiai DB. An ancient and noble family of 
Poitou in France, distinguished for its devotion 
to the cause of the Bourbons after 1789. — ^Bbonix 


DU Verges, Coimt de Larochejacquelein (1772- 
94), was bom at the chftteau of La Darbellibre, 
near ChAtillon, became an officer in the Guard 
of Louis XVI, and after the bloody event of 
Aug. 10, 1792, left Paris and joined the Royal- 
ists in La Vendee. He fought in all the long 
series of battles at Aubiers, Bcaupr4aux, 
Hiouars, Fontenay, Saumur, and Chatonay 
After the decisive defeat at Cholct (October, 
1793) he was made generalissimo of the Vendean 
forces, though only 21 years of age. He led his 
men successfully for a time, took Laval, but 
was defeated by Westerman and Marceau at Le 
Mans, Dec. 13, 1793, and his army was scattered. 
He raised a new body of troops in Upper Poitou, 
but was killed in a battle at Nouaillc, March 4, 
1794. — His brother, Louis du Verger, Marquis 
de Larochejacquelein (1777-1815), was bora at 
Saint-Aubin, emigrated at the commencement of 
the Revolution, returned to France in 1801, but 
resisted all Napoleon’s efforts to win him, and 
in 1813 placed himself at the head of the 
Royalists in La Vendee. Louis XVIII appointed 
him in 1814 to the command of the Army of La 
Vend^, and during the Hundred Days he main- 
tained the Royalist cause* there, supported by 
the British He fell in battle at Pont-des- 
Mathis, June 4, 1815 — His wife, Marie LoxnsE 
ViCTOiRE, Marquise de Larochejacquelein (1772- 
1857), published Mdmoirea (1855) treating of 
the war in La Vendte, of which she was an eye- 
witness — Henri Auguste Georges du Verger, 
Marquis de Larochejacquelein (1805-67), son 
of Louis, was made a peer in 1815, fought for 
the Holy Alliance in Spain in 1823, and joined 
the Russians against the Turks in 1828. He 
brought about a rising in La Vend^t* against 
the July monarchy and was an uncompromising 
lA^gitimist till 1848, when he accept(*d the Re- 
public, sat in the Constituent and Legislative 
assemblies and became an adherent of Louis 
Napoleon, who made him senator in 1852 — 
Jllien Marie Gaston du Verger, Marquis de 
Larochejacquelein (1833-97), was elected in 
1871 as a member of the National Assembly and 
later of the Chamber of Deputies, where he was 
one of the leaders of the monarchist opposition, 
to which he belonged until his death He ap- 
proved of the parliamentary coup d’etat of 1877 
and voted regularly against the Republic, thus 
upholding the Royalist traditions of his family. 

Consult: Nethut, Vie de Mme la Marqutae de 
Larochejacquelein (Paris, 1870), Anon, Uefuri 
de la Rochcjacquelein et la Guerre de VendSe 
(Nivet 1890) ; M M. M. Scott, Life of Madame 
de la Rochcjacquelein (London, 1911) 

LA BOCHELLE. See Rochelle, La. 

LABOMIGULEsBE, lu’r6^m4'gyA,r^, Pierre 
(1756-1837). A French philosopher, bora at 
L<(vignac. He was professor of philosophy at 
Toulouse, but was not acceptable because of 
the views he published on the relations of 
property and taxation. But his success was 
greater when he went to Pans, where he was 
professor of logic in the Ecole Ontrale, later 
held a chair in the Prytan4e (Lyc^ Louis-le- 
Grand), and in 1811 b^me professor in the 
faculty of letters. University of Pans. In 1796 
he was made an associate of the Institute and 
in 1833 a member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences. He became a member 
of the Tribunate (see end of article FkuOTCH 
Revolution) in 1799. His works are: Projet 
d*4Umenta de mdtaphyai^ (1793); two M4- 
moirea read before the Institote, treating tha 




analysis of thought and the meaning of the 
term “idea”; Lea paradoxea de Oondillao (1805), 
completing his work as editor of his teacher 
(1798) and enunciating the equational theory of 
^e judraent after the manner of Condillac, 
but with his own addition of the important 
part played by attention; and Legona de phi- 
loaophw (1815-18). 

LA BONClinEtE LE KOUBY, Ik r/Ha'sykr' 
le nSS'rfi', Camille Adalbebt Marie Clement, 
Baron de (1813-81). A French vice admiral, 
born in Turin He entered the navy in 1830 and 
became captain in 1855 In 1850 he commanded 
Prince Napoleon's expedition to the Polar Sea 
and, in 1860-61, m the Levant. He was pro- 
moted rear admiral in 1861, conducted the 
evacuation of Mexico m 1867, became vice ad- 
miral in 1868, and in 1870 commanded the 
marines at the Pans forts He was comman- 
der in chief at Saint-Denis and took a con- 
spicuous part in the battles before Paris In 
the National Assembly and in the Senate, to 
which he was elected in 1871 and 1876 respec- 
tively, he favored the Bonapartists Ho wrote* 
Conaid&ratxona aur iea martnea A votlea et A 
tapeur de France et d'Angleterre (1844) and 
La martne au at^ge de Parta (1872). Uis biog- 
raphy was written by Jancigny (Evreux, 1881). 

LA BOTHIBBE, la rA^tyAr^. A village in 
tlie Depaitment of Aubt*, France, about 7 miles 
southwest of Brienne. Pop, 1911, 94 It is 
ntited as the scene of a stubborn contest be- 
tween Napoleon 1 and the allies under Blucher, 
Feb 1, 1814 Tlie French, who numbered some 
45,000 men, were attacked in a strong position 
by Blucher with more than twice the number 
of troops, and after a sanguinary struggle the 
allies succeeded in driving the French from La 
Bothi6re. The loss on each side was about 
4000 men 

LABOUSSE, la'roos', Pierre Atiianase 
(1817-75). A distinguished French gramma- 
rian, lexicographer, and cncyclopapdist, born at 
Toucy He was the son of a village blacksmith. 
He b<H:anie a high-minded Republican, identified 
with the dominating influences of his time. He 
gained notice and wealth as a writer of text- 
books and an educational publisher In his 
works the general aim — ^new in that day — ^was 
to aid the pupil to think for himself rather 
than to depend on his memory In 1858 La- 
rousse founded a journal of instruction, 1/Ecole 
formal e He finally employed his fortune in 

starting the Grand dwtionnaire unxverael da 
XI Ac 8xf‘cle (1865-76) On this great under- 
taking rests his fame It is a vast compilation 
of 15 volumes, with supplementary volumes, all 
in nonpareil (See Encyclopaedia.) The suc- 
cess of this work, which was first published in 
installments by subscription, was immediate 
and enormous, owing in part to its anecdotic 
character and the facilities it afforded journal- 
ists It may be described as discursive, con- 
versational, entertaining, rather than scholastic 
and critical, diffusive and liberal rather than 
methodical and imposing The work is kept 
abreast of the times by the weekly Revue 
oyclop^digite , and there is published also, in 
connection, the small and popular Divtionnaxre 
vomplet xlluaM, which is revised annually. The 
Nouveau Larouaae xlfuatri was published by 
Claude Aug^ (1898-1904). It is supplemented 
bv ft volume which appeared in 1906-07 ^and by 
the Nouveau Larouaae MenauHt which is indexed 
annually. 


TiABBA, Ulr^rA, Mariano Job£ de (1800- 
37), best known as FfoABO. A Spanish satir- 
ist and critic, bom in Madrid. He studied law 
at Valladolid and made his appearance in liter- 
ature with a scries of letters (1828-32), pub- 
lished in various short-lived sheets {Bl Duende 
Satirxoo, El Pobreexto Hahlador) and written 
under several pseudonyms (El Duende Satirico, 
£1 Pobrecito Hablador, Andrea Niporesas, 
Ram6n Arriala, an anagram, and El Bachiller 
Juan P6reK de Mungufa). After the fourteenth 
number the pamphlet called El Pobreexto Habla- 
dor was suppressed by the government. Then 
Larra began his brilliant satirical studies, 
printed in La Revxata eapaHota, in El Mundo, 
and elsewhere, under the pseudonym Figaro 
He was bitter, pessimistic, and often savage 
in his attacks on contemporary politics, so- 
ciety, art, and letters; ‘^ut,” a biographer says, 
“for unflinching courage, insight, and sombre 
humor, Larra has no equal in m^ern Spanish 
literature and scarcely any superior in the 
past.” Made desperate by domestic difficulties 
and his own unfortunate temperament, he com- 
mitted suicide in Madrid Among his unpub- 
lished writings were found a com]ueted histori- 
cal drama El Conde de Femdn Gonzdlez, some 
verses, and a complete translation of Caper’s 
novel The Pilot. Besides his journalistic work 
he wrote a comedy. No mda moatrador (1831) ; 
an historical drama, Madaa (1834). a novel, 
El doncel de Don Enrxque el Dolxente (1834); 
and an essay, De 18S0 6 6 la Eapaha deade 

Fernando VII haata Mendtzdhal (1836) His 
complete works were published under the title 
Obraa oompletaa de Figaro (Madrid, 1837; 
Barcelona, 1884) Consult M. Chaves, MJ.de 
Larra {Figaro) • au txempo, au vxdUy aua obraa 
(Seville, 1898) ; E. Pifieyro, El romanticxamo en 
Eapaiia (Paris, 1904) ; J. Nombela y Campos, 
Larra {Figaro) (Madrid, 1909), a work not 
finished 

LAB^BABEE, William Clark (1802-59). 
An American Methodist Episcopal minister and 
educator, born at Cape Elizabeth, Me. In 
1831-35 he was principal of the Oneida Ckmfer- 
ciice Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y., and afterward 
occupied the same position in the Wesleyan 
School at Kent’s Hill, Me, where he also as- 
sisted in the State geological survey ( 1837 ) . In 
1840 he went to Greencastle, Ind., to teach 
mathematics and natural science in Indiana 
Asbury (later De Pauw) University, and he 
was State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in 1852-54 and again in 1856. Though an or- 
dained minister, he never took a pastoral charge, 
but concentrate his energy upon raising the 
educational standards of his own churen, in 
wJiich work he met with a great measure of 
success He published: Scxentific Evxdencea of 
Natural and Revealed Relxgxon (1850) , Wealey 
and hia Oo-Laborera (1851) ; Aabury and hxa Oo~ 
Laborera { 1853) ; and a collection of the articles 
he had written for the Ladxea^ Repoaitory, en- 
titled Roaabotoer (1854). 

LABBAMENDI, Iftr'rA-mSnM^, Manuel de 
(bom near the end of the seventeenth century, 
C.1690; died in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, various authorities giving 1750, 
1766, and 1776 as the date) A Spanish Jesuit, 
one of the earliest students of the Basque lan- 

n Bom at Andoain, the son of Domiium 
ragorri, he took his mother’s name. He 
studied at Bilbao; was professor of theolqgy at 
Valencia, at Valladolid, and at Salamanca; and 
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lived for some time at court as confeasor of 
the Dowager Queen Maria Anna, widow of 
Charles II, but in 1733 retired to Loyola and 
spent the remainder of his life in study. His 
Antigiledad y unwerBoXidad en Eapafia del vaa- 
cuence (1728) attempts to prove that all the 
dialects used in Spain are derived from the 
Basque; and he is quite as fanciful in the 
statement, in El tmpoaible venctdo: arte de la 
lengua vaacongada (1729), that, although all 
other dialects are imperfect, the Basque is as it 
was when God made it. His other works arc 
Dxactirao htaidrtoo aohre la anttgua y hermoaa 
Cantabria (1736) and Dtcctonarto trihngue, 
Castellano, vascucncc y latino (2 vols., 1746), 

LABBEY, lA'rA^, Dominique Jean, Babon 
(1766-1842). A French military surgeon, bom 
at Baud^n, near Bagneres-de-Bigorre He stud- 
ied medicine with his uncle, Alexis Larrey, and 
later attended two hospitals, the Hotel Dieu and 
the H6tel des Invalides, after having served for 
a short time both in the army and in the navy. 
In 1792 Larrev was appointed second phisician 
to the Hotel des Invalides and in 1793 accom- 
panied the French army to Germany and Spain, 
making at this time the important invention of 
the ambulance volantc, or flying hospital, for 
transporting the wounded. Napoleon summoned 
him to Italy in 1797, after he had taught for a 
short time at Toulon and been a professor in 
the medicosurgical school at Val de Grflce. 
Larrey accompanu»d Napoleon’s expedition in 
1798 to Egypt Later he was placed at the 
head of the medicosurgical department of the 
French army, and was created Baron of the 
Empire in 1810, receiving also a considerable 
pension He was wounded and taken prisoner 
at Waterloo, At the Restoration he lost his 
rank and pension, though the latter was restored 
in 1818 Larrc> continued to fill important 
ofllces till 1836. He was appointed inspector of 
military hospitals in Algeria and sailed for 
Africa May 16, 1842 Returning in a few 
months after completing the work assigned, ho 
died at Lyons Apart from his talent, skill, 
coura^, and humanity, Larrey gained great 
scientific reputation He published M4mo%rea 
de mSdeoine et de chirurgie mihtaire (1812-18) 
and Clinique chirurgicale (1829-36). Consult 
Werner, Jean Dominique Larrey, ein LebenahUd 
(Stuttgart, 1886). 

L’ABBOKGE, la'rfiNzh', Adolf (1838-1908). 
A German dramatist, theatrical manager, and 
musical conductor, born in Hamburg He stud- 
ied music at the conservatory in Leipzig, was 
kapellmeister successively in Cologne, Stuttgart, 
Budapest, and from 1866 to 1860 at KrolFs 
Opera House in Berlin. He then became editor 
of the Berliner Cerichtazeitung and, after at- 
taining popularity as a playwright, became 
theatre director at Breslau (1874). Subse- 
^ently (1882), in association with FSrster, 
Haase, Bamay, and Friedmann, he bought the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadische Theater, which he 
managed as the Deutsches Theater. Among 
his b^t'known plays are: Mein Leopold (1872) ; 
Haaemanna Tochter (1874); Doktor Klaua 
(1878); Die Sorglosen (1882), Der Weg zum 
Herzen (1886); Paator Broae (1895); Die 
Wohltdtigen ( 1901 ) ; Sanatorium Siebenberg 
(1903). Many are still given He also wrote a 
tragedy. Die Loreley (1886), made an adapta- 
tion of the second part of GUiethe’s Fauat, en- 
titled Fauata Tod (1889), omitting the Helena 
scenes, and published Deutachea Theater und 


deutaohe Sohauapielkunat (1896). His complete 
works were issued in 1908. 

LABSEN, lib/sen, Kabl Halfdan Eduabd 
( 1860- ) . A Danish dramatist and novel- 

ist, bom at Rendsborg. He studied law and 
olitical science at the University of Clopen- 
agen and in Berlin From 1883 to 1888 he 
lived abroad His two dramas, Kvvnder (1889) 
and ^re ( 1889 ) , won him a name for keen psy- 
chological observation and descriptive power. 
There followed Den hrogede Bog (1891). well- 
told stories, Ctrkler (1893), Lyatfart (1896), 
Poetiak Tyakland (1898); Det alonne Portugal 
(1904), travel sketches. In Udenfor Rangklaa- 
aerne (1896), Danal Soldateraprog Ullanda og 
tilvanda (1805), Kreajan Teaterbro (1897), 
Danake Mwnd (1898), he has presented the life, 
and especially in masterly manner the language, 
of Copenhagen’s lower classes. Another drama, 
similar to his first two, was E) blot til Lyat 
(1894) Other works are Dr. Ix (1896), En 
Koindea Sknftemaal (1901), De enaomme 
(1903), Japanak Aand (1909), Danake '’^ybyg- 
qerc (1910), Det apringcnde Punkt (1911), and 
De der drog hjemmefra (1912). In 1900 he 
became editor of Julcroser Consult C E. Jen- 
sen, Tore Dagea Digtcre (Copenhagen, 1898). 

LABSSON, Ifir^sOn, Cabl Olof (1863- ). 

A Swedish painter, illustrator, and etcher He 
was born in Stockholm and studied at tlie 
academy there and afterward in Pans Begin- 
ning as an illustrator, he became known for his 
witty drawings and grotesque caricatures, then 
he took up water-color painting, in which he 
developed a remarkable technique, applying the 
colors unusually wet. He rapidly gained popu- 
larity as a delineator of homely scenes, but in 
late years devoted himself chiefly to decorative 
painting Larsson became known as a clever 
and precise draftsman, possessing extraordinary 
facility, fantastic imagination, and charming 
originality. His water colors are soft and deli- 
cate; his decorative paintings fresh, graceful, 
and efifective in color Among the best of the 
latter are the mural paintings in the Fiirsten- 
berg Gallery, Stockholm, and in the National 
Museum, Stockholm, representing “Gustavus 
Vasa’s Entry into Stockholm, 1523.” The illus- 
trations for Rydberg’s Singoalla are good exam- 
ples of his imaginative work Four albums, 
filled with sketches made near his home, con- 
tain his best work in the medium of water 
colors. 

IiABTIGTTE, l&r't^, Jean (1791-1876). A 
French navigator and hydrographer, born at 
Vic-en-Bigorre He made voyages (1820-24) to 
South America and the South Sea and in 1844 
carried on important hydrographic investiga- 
tions in the West Indies After 1860 he was 
attached to the French navigation bureau 
Among other works he published Description de 
la c6te du P6rou { 1 842 ) and Exposition du aya- 
time des vents (1840, 2d ed , 1856). 

LABITN^A. See Acca Larentia 

liAB^A (Lat., ghost, made, given to the 
caterpillar because it was thought by the an- 
cients to mask the form of the perfect insect or 
butterfly). When animals become free from the 
parent tissue or from the egg, they either have 
the form, if not the size, of the adult, or they 
differ very markedly from the adults both in 
form and structure, and spend more or less 
time as free individuals before maturity is 
gained. The latter method of development we 
denominate larval, in contrast to the former. 
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which is fcetal. Larval development may take 
place either slowly and by gradual stages, or 
by abrupt changes which we call metamorphosis 
(qv.). The development of both the embryo 
and the larva is a series of ontogenetic reca- 
pitulations of stages or conditions which the 
animal has passed through m its phylogenetic 
history Secondary changes may frequently 
have come m to complicate and obscure the 
phylogenetic inheritance. Such changes are 
brought about by variations in the larval, pupal, 
or adult stage, which prove of advantage to 
the organism and hence are perpetuated by in- 
heritance. A certain kind of secondary change 
— ^viz., shortening of development — is more pos- 
sible in fcetal than in larval development. Many 
organs that must be retained in larval develop- 
ment, because useful for the individual during 
some stage in its free life, can be dropped alto- 
gether in the feetus, because it is so well pro- 
tected within the maternal body Possibilities of 
variations are, however, greater in larval than 
in foetal development Indeed, larvflp, such as 
those of many insects, may exist witli second- 
ary characters only This tendency to acquire 
secondary characters is in a measure held in 
check by the necessity of retaining ancestral 
organs which are functionally useful to the 
larva at some stage in its transformations. 

In order to allow every organ in its develop- 
ment to repeat even in an abbreviated way its 
phylogenetic history, there is a tendency to put 
off the diiTerentiation of the tissues into their 
definitive organs as long as possible Thus, when 
an organ is hatched certain organs are as yet 
wholly undiiTerentiated, while certain others, 
such as muscles and nerves, are histologically 
differentiated. The shorter the larval period the 
earlier certain organs must appear, and this 
fact soinetiincs necessitates their development 
out of their phylogenetic order and hence ob- 
scures the ancestral historv. Many of the 
secondary modifications which are produced in 
larvjc are for the purpose of adapting the 
larva* to escape from their enemies; such are 
transparency, protective coloration, or nettling 
organs, and many of the spinous processes on 
larval crustaceans and fishes. Most of the 
marine larva* are free-swimmihg, and are well 
provided with organs of locomotion for the 
purpose of scattering the larvie over a wide 
region and thus preventing undue crowding of 
the adults by enlarging their area of distri- 
bution 

Lar\'a] stages exist in the development of 
certain spi'cies in all the groups from Infusoria 
up to Amphibia. A number of these larva* differ 
so much in form and habitat from the adult 
that their nature was often unsuspected by 
earlier observers, and they were given generic 
and specific names This is the case with the 
zoSsp of crabs, the alima, erichthus, and squil- 
lerichthus of the JSgutlla, the pilidium of certain 
Nemertinea (q.v.) (at first named Pxhdium 
gyrana), the scolex of the tapeworm, and the 
axolotl stage of the Amblystoma Some of Ihe 
larval forms, such as those of diplopod myria- 
pods, crustaceans, and chordates, have few or no 
affinities to other than their own groups There 
are a goodly number of larvae, such as the 
cercaria of trematodes, about which we cannot 
make statements as yet, and there are a great 
many larvae that possess affinities writh two or 
more groups. These stages or affinities we 
consider to be the representatives of a ©ommon 


anoestiy. Thus, the planula, with its simple 
double-layered and bilateral structure, is prob- 
ably the ancestral form of the Gffilenterata. The 
common ancestor of the vertebrates seems to 
have been a hydra-like organism, double-layered, 
and with a central digestive cavity and with 
only one opening In the ontogenetic develop- 
ment of vertebrates this stage is represented by 
the gastrula. 

The larvse of insects, to which at first the 
term alone referred, differ very much in the 
d^ee of their development, depending on the 
order to which they belong. Some are almost 
like the adult, except for the lack of wings, as 
in the case of the Orthoptera, and others are 
legless larvie depending entirely for food on the 
provision made for them by their parent. The 
larvie of beetles we call “grubs,” those of flies 
“maggots,” and of butterflies and moths “cater- 
pillars” In general, the larvse of insects may 
be divided inte two types, the campodeaform of 
Braucr and the cruciform of Packard, the lat- 
ter being applied to the more or less wormlike, 
secondary larvie, such as caterpillars and the 
maggots of flies, and of ants, wasps, and bees 
The campodeaform larva is so called from its 
resemblance to the stem form of insects, campo- 
dea; such are the nymphs of the white ant, 
dragon fly, ephemera, etc. Active and voracious 
larvsp store up little reserve material; but the 
forms that pupate, such as the grubs, maggots, 
and caterpillars, store up a large amount of fat 
The larval forms of certain species of flies are 
capable of reproducing their kind before they 
have reached maturity in all other respects 
See Pabthenooenesis, PwdogeneaM, 

Bibliog^phy. Fritz Mtiller, Facta for Dar- 
win (Ixmdon, 1869) ; Balfour, Comparative Fm- 
bryology (ib, 1880-81); A. S. Packard, Text- 
Book of Entomology (New York, 1898) , Mitch- 
ell, The Childhood of Ammala (ib, 1912), with 
the writings of J Muller, Brauer, Claus, De 
Geer, Dohm, K^aumur, Lvonnet, Faxon, Brooks, 
Riley, Hvatt, J. V. Thompson, and others. 

a term used by Romans origi- 
nally of the souls of the dead, conceived of as 
flitting about at night Later, the term was 
used of malevolent spirits, the spirits of those 
who died stained with crime, then of ghosts in 
general The larvsp were represented in various 
hideous forms, or as skeletons, in which shape 
they ap peare d in the Atellano* (qv ) 

IiABVIK, lar'vftk. A seaport of Norway. 
See Laurvik. 

LAB'YNOI^nS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
larynx, larvnx), or Inflammation of the 
Larynx. The usual catarrhal form may be 
eitlier an acute or a chronic affection In its 
milder form there is hoarseness, with discom- 
fort or pain in the surrounding parts. This 
soon yields to warm inhalations and purgation 
Acute laryngitis in its more severe form com- 
mences with a chill, which is followed by fever, 
with a strong pulse, a hot skin, and a flushed 
face There are also soreness of the throat, 
hoarseness of the voice, great difficulty in swal- 
lowing, and a feeling of extreme constriction of 
the larynx. There is a painful stridulous cough, 
but only a little mucus is ejected. Great diffi- 
culty of breathing soon comes on, the act of 
inspiration being prolonged, with wheezing, in 
consequence of the swollen membrane of the 
glottis impeding the entrance of air. On exam- 
ining the fauces the epiglottis (see Larynx) 
is observed to be of a bright-red color, erects 
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and BO much swollen as not to be able to descend 
and close the glottis during d^lutition. After 
an hour or two the symptoms subside and the 
patient falls asleep, breathing noisily. The 
trouble may recur during the night. In the 
morning the patient awakes apparently well, 
except for a cough. 

In very rare cases death results, after cya- 
nosis of the face, drowsiness, delirium, and 
feeble, rapid pulse. In most cases the patient 
suffers every night until the disease disappears 
at the end of four or five days. The cause of 
acute laryngitis is exposure to cold, inhalation 
of dust or irritating gases, or swallowing corro- 
sive liquids Ipecacuanha, tartar emetic, and a 
little alcoholic stimulant afford quick rriief in 
most cases. If suffocation appears imminent, 
intubation or tracheotomy must be employed. 
A cold pack to the throat, inhalations of warm 
steam, or of steam impregnated with compound 
tincture of benzoin, as well as internal admin- 
istration of the bromides, give relief. Chronic 
laryngitis occurs in public speakers or singers 
from overuse of the vocal cords (generally in 
neurotics or those having imperfect nasal cham- 
bers), as well as in millers, masons, and others 
who habitually inhale dust The constant drain- 
age of diseas^ and irritating nasal or pharyn- 
geal secretions into the larynx is responsible 
for a large number of cases of chronic laryn- 
gitis. Lo^l applications of nitrate of silver and 
other astringents, as also change of climate, im- 
prove these cases. Another form is tubercular 
laryngitis, this occurs usually as a complica- 
tion of pulmonary tuberculosis. The symptoms 
are hoarseness or complete loss of voice, pain 
in the throat, increased by coughing, speaking, 
or swallowing Laryngoscopic examination re- 
veals an unnatural paUor of the laryngeal mu- 
cous membrane and the presence of localized 
swellings or of small ulcers. The prc^osis for 
recovery in this form is unfavorable. The treat- 
ment consists in local applications of lactic acid, 
solution of nitrate of silver, etc. For croupous 
laryngitis, see Diphtheria 

LABYN^GOSOOFE (from Gk \dpvyi, larynx^ 
larynx + ffKoweiv, skopetn, to look) A small 
round mirror, mounted on a long handle, em- 
ployed for the examination of the throat The 
laryngoscope was invented in 1854 by Manuel 
Garcia (1805-1906), a vocalist and teacher of 
Paris and later of London. It was improved by 
Tiirck and Gzermak. In order to use the 
laryngoscopic mirror a head mirror is necessary. 
The former is placed on a stalk attached to its 
margin, at an angle of from 120*’ to lOO"*, the 
stalk being about 6 inches in length and ^ing 
composed of flexible metal, so that it can be 
bent at the will of the operator. The head 
mirror is a reflecting mirror, 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter, with a central opening through which 
the observer looks It is attached by a stiffly 
working ball-and-socket joint to a band passing 
about the forehead The rays from an electric 
light or from a good lamp are concentrated by 
means of this reflector on the laryngeal mirror, 
which is placed against the soft palate and 
uvula. The laryngeal mirror, introduced with 
the right hand, is maintained at such an in- 
clination that it throws the light downward 
and illuminates the parts to be examined, while 
at the same time it reflects the images of the 
parts into the eye of the observer through the 
central opening of the reflector. By this means 
he can look through the larynx into the trachea 


or windpipe. The tongue, covered with a hand- 
kerchief or with a snwl towel, is held lightly 
with the left hand and thus kept out of the 
way. By means of this instrument we can see 
the actual position of small tumors, ulcers, etc., 
and ascertain the color and condition of the 
mucous lining of the upper part of the respira- 
tory tract, ^e same arrangement is also em- 
ployed in examination of the posterior aspect of 
the nasal cavities, a smaller mirror being used, 
with its face turned upward 

IiAB'YNGOT^OMT (Gk. XapvYYoroiUa, laryn- 
gotomta, from Xdpvy(, larynx, larynx + -rofUa, 
‘tomxa, a cutting, from ri/iptiw, temnetn, to cut). 
A medical term signifying the operation of cut- 
ting into the larynx (q.v.). This operation is 
performed in some cases of diphtheria by prefer- 
ence over tracheotomy (q.v), when for special 
reasons the trachea is to be avoided. Laryngo- 
tracheotomy is the term applied to an incision 
made through the lower part of the laryngeal 
cartilages and extending down into the trachea. 
The incision in each case is made for the pur- 
pose of placing in position a tube through which 
the patient breathes while the glottis is closed 
by the disease. 

IiAB^YNZ (Neo-Lat., from Gk. XApvy^, lar- 
ynx, larynx). The organ of voice It also takes 
a part in the respiratory process, as all air 
passing either to or from the lungs must pass 
through it. It is a complex piece of mechanism 
resembling a box compo^ of pieces of cartilage, 
which may be moved on each other, and inclos- 
ing the membranous bands (the chordw vocales) 
by which the vocal vibrations are produced. It 
is situated between the trachea, or windpipe, 
and the base of the tongue, at the upper and 
front part of the neck, where it forms a con- 
siderable projection (especially in men) in the 
middle line; it opens superiorly into the 
pharynx, or throat, and inferiorly into the vrind- 
pipe Ihe cartilages of which the skeleton of 
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the larynx is composed are nine in number, vis., 
the thyroid and the cricoid cartilages, the epi- 
glottis, the two arytenoid and the two cuneifonn 
cartila^, and the two oomiotUa taryngie. 

The thyroid (Gr., shieldlike) cartilage con- 
sists of two square plates of cartilage united in 
front at an acute aii^e, udiieh forms the projec- 
tion which is oommimly known as the pomifm 
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Adamic or Adam’s apple. Each of these plates 
is prolong at the upper and lower posterior 
comers. The thyroid cartilage forms almost the 
whcde of the anterior and lateral walls of the 
lar^. 

d^e mcotd (Gr., ringlike) cartilage is a ring 
whose lower margin is parallel to the first ring 
of the trachea, to which it is united by fibrous 
membrane Its upper border is connected in 
front with the lower border of the thyroid car- 
tilage by a thick yellow fibrous tissue. It pre- 
sents two articular surfaces on either side, viz., 
a lower one, which articulates with the inferior 
cornua of the th3rroid cartilage, and an upper 
one, which is oval in form and supports an aiyte- 
noid cartilage. The arytenoid (Gr., ladledike) 
cartilages are pyramidal bodies resting on the 
oval articular surfaces at the upper and pos- 
terior part of the cricoid cartilage. When tn 
stfii, they present a concave posterior surface 
From their connection with the vocal cords, and 
from their great mobility as compared with the 
two larger cartilages, the arytenoids play a very 
importimt part in the mechanism of the larynx. 
The epiglottis is a very flexible cartilaginous 
valve, situated at the base of the tongue and 
covering the opening of the larynx. Its direction 
is vertical, except durmg deglutition, when it 
becomes horizontal It is attached interiorly, 
by a kind of pedicle, to tbe angle of the thyroid 
cartilage Upon removing the investing mucous 
membrane the cartilage is found to be perforated 
by numerous foramina Each perforation ad- 
mits some fasciculi of yellow, elastic, ligamen- 
tous tissue, which expands on its anterior aspect 
and secures the return of the epiglottis to its 
vertical position, independently of any muscular 
action. The comtcula laryngts are two small 
fibrocartilages which articulate with the apices 
of the arytenoids. The cuneiform cartilages lie 
on either side in the fold of mucous membrane 
extending from the epiglottis to the arytenoids 
Such is the skeleton of the larynx which hangs 
from the hyoid bone, with whi<^ it is connect^ 
by means of the thyrohyoid ligament and certain 
muscles. 

The various cartilages are connected one to 
another by ligaments, the chief of which arc 
those known as the true and false vocal cords. 
In their quiescent state the true vocal cords do 
not he parallel to each other, but converge from 
behind forward The length of the vocal cords 
is greater in the adult male than in the adult 
female, in the ratio of three to two. In infancy 
they are very short and increase regularly from 
that period to the age of puberty. The mucous 
membrane of the larynx is part of the great res- 
piratory tract (see Mucous Membrane) and is 
remarkable for its great sensibility 

The length of the chink or aperture of the 
glottis, which is directed horizontally from b^ 
fore backward, varies, like the vocal cords, until 
the period of puberty, when its length in the 
male undergoes a sudden development, while in 
the female it remains stationary. In the adult 
male it is about 11 lines in len^h, a line being 
one-twelfth of an inch 

The larynx is provided with two sets of mus- 
cles; viz., the extrinsic, by which the whole or- 
gan is elevated or depressed, and the mtnnsic, 
which regulate the movements of the various 
segments of the organ in rdation to one another. 
By the action of these latter muscles, aided in 
some oases hy the extrinsic muscles, the tension 
of the vocal cords may be increased or dimin- 


ished, and die size of the opening of the gloitia 
reg^ted at will. 

^e nerves of the larynx are derived from the 
superior and inferior laryngeal branches of the 
pneumogastric or vagus nerve. The superior 
branch is for the most part sensory (being 
mainly distributed to the mucous membrane), 
while the inferior branch communicates motor 
power to all the intrinsic muscles except the 
cricothyroid. See Gut in article Bronchus. 

IiABYNX, Diseases of the. The most 
common disease of the larynx is laryngitis 
(qv) (Edema, or swelling of the glottis, al- 
dioiigh of frequent occurrence in laryngitis, may 
be developed independently of inflammation, 
from obstruction of the veins leading from that 
art or from other causes. The symptoms are 
oarseness and dyspncea Tracheotomy (the 
operation of making an opening into the wind- 
pipe, into which a tube is passed ) below the seat 
of the disease, or intul^tion, affords relief. 
Chrome inflammation and ulceration of the 
larynx majir occur in tuberculosis and in second- 
ary syphilis. In these cases the laryngeal affec- 
tion is a local manifestation of a general disease. 
LA SAGSA, Ham6n de. See Saqra. 

LA SALE, la's&F, Antoine de (1398-T1461). 
The most important satirist and prose narrator 
in the fifteenth century He wrote Le petit 
Jehan de Saint rd (dated 1459), a romantic story 
of chivalrous love, yet Avith an undercurrent of 
satiric irony such as finds frank expression m 
Les quinze joxes de manage He was a tutor of 
Jean of Anjou, the eldest son of Rcn^, and to 
this youth he dedicated La salade (written be- 
tween 1437 and 1442) Several of the sketches 
are lively and dramatic; the characters are 
clearly defined, and the whole is a good specimen 
of early renascent literature and wit, though 
less important than La Sale’s last work, tM 
compilation of the Cent nouveUes nouvelles, 
gathered perhaps from the lips of Prince Louis 
(afterward King Louis XI of France) and his 
courtiers while they were refugees in Burgundy, 
though La Sale also drew on Poggio and Sac- 
chetti. The tales are in part from old fabliaux, 
in part from Italian and Latin collections La 
Sale’s merit is in the treatment. There had 
been good French narrative prose before (Ville- 
hardouin, Joinville, Froissart), but La Sale took 
conscious delight in his art, and grew, as his 
work proceed^, in artistic sense and power. 
Most of the Cent nouvelles nouvelles have a 
frankness of speech that does not accord with 
the conventions of modem literary propriety, 
the humor is often cynical, the ethical tone low; 
but there is no snickering, as there is in the 
Decamerone, and though 1^ Sale is far inferior 
as a stylist to Boccaccio, some of the Cent nou- 
velles are rcallv polish^. Le petit Jehan de 
SainM was published (Guichard ed.) in 1843 
and Les cent nouvelles nouvelles (Elzevir ed.) 
in 1858. 

LA SALETTB, 1& s&'lSt^ A famous place of 
pilgrimage in southern France, 21^ miles south- 
east of Grenoble. Here, on ^pt. 19, 1846, 
Virgin Mary is said to have appeared to a girl 
of 15 and a boy of 11. The stoiy gave rise to a 
long and bitter controversy, but meantime a 
large church was built, and the place now has a 
reputation second only to that of Lourdes (q.v.). 
Consult: RousselOt, Le vdritS sur Vdvdnement de 
La Salette (Grenoble, 1848) ; De Toytot, Voyage 
de Grenoble d La Salette (ib, 1863) ; l^rtrand. 
La Salette (Paris, 1889) ; against the truth of 
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the mirade, Donnadirn, La Salette-FalUwaua 
(Grenoble, 1852, 1863); D^l5on and Cartellier, 
La Saletie devafvt le Pape (ib., 1854). 

XiA SALTiE, 1& 8ftl^ A city in La Salle Co., 
111., 09 miles by rail southwest of Chicago, on 
the Illinois River, at the head of navigation, on 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and on the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, the Illinois Central, and 
other railroads (Map: Illinois, F 3). It is sur- 
lounded by fertile agricultural country and 
productive bituminous coal fields and is the 
centre of a large trade. There are several coal 
mines in operation in the city and the immediate 
vicinity, and the industries include also sheet- 
zinc smelting and rolling and the manufacture 
of ornamental pressed brick, common brick, 
hydraulic cement, Portland cement, sulphuric 
acid, plows, acid phosphate, nickdoid, sheet 
metal, tools, machinery, and alarm clocks. Be- 
sides coal, cement rock, silica sand, and fire clay 
are foimd in the vicinity The city has a public 
library, a State mine-rescue station, and a fine 
bridge of the Illinois Central Railroad. Near 
here is Starved Rock, settled by the explorer La 
Salle The government is vested in a city coun- 
cil and in a mayor, who appoints all subordinate 
officials excepting the clerk, attorney, and treas- 
urer, who are chosen by popular vote Tliere 
are municipal water works. Pop., 1900, 10,440;^ 
1910, 11,537; 1920, 13,050 La Salle was settled 
in 1830 and named in honor of La Salle. It 
was chartered in 1852 Consult History of La 
Salle County, III, (2 vols, Chicago, 1886). 

LA SALLE, JRAN^ Baptiste de. Sauvt (1651- 
1719) A French priest, the founder of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools (qv.). He 
was iKirn at Rhoims, April 30, 1651. In 1678, 
soon after his ordination to the priesthood, he 
nas placed in (*harge of a congregation of teach- 
ing sisters. The impression he here gained of 
the need of good schools for tlie children of the 
masses led him a year later to gather around 
him the nucleus of a body of men devoted, as he 
was, to the cause of Christian education. In 
1683 he resigned his canonry and in 1684, with 
12 others, took vows of obedience and of per- 
severance, at least for three years He was in- 
vited to Paris in 1688 by the cur4 of Saint- 
Sulpice, to build up a school in that parish. In 
1691 he took a house at Vaugirard, near Paris, 
and made lifelong vows with &ro others. James 
11 of England intrusted the education of 50 Irish 
boys of good family to him in 1698. A year 
later he established a technical school, which 
met every Sunday from 12 to 3 and soon num- 
liered 300 membera In this, the first school of 
the kind in Europe, geography, geometry, build- 
ing, drawing, and bookkeeping were taught, the 
session closing with reli^ous instruction. In 
1705 the novitiate was transferred from Vaugi- 
rard to Saint- Yon, near Rouen, where a large 
establishment was erected. The founder died at 
Boulogne in 1719, leaving 274 brothers, with 
nearly 10,000 pupila He was beatified Pius 
IX and canonized by Leo XIII, May 24, 1900. 
Some of his books have appeared in English: 
The Rules of Christian Politeness ( Dublin, 
1862) ; Management of Christian Schools (New 
York, 1893). Consult: J. Guibert, Histoire de 
8t. Jean Baptiste de La Salle (Paris, 1901) ; J. 
B. Blain, Vie de St. Jean Baptist de La Salle 
(2 vola, LiUe, 1001); F. Thompson, Life and 
Lahours of St. John de La Salle (St Louis, 
1912). 


LA SALTiEy Rsznt Robebt Caveukb, Sieob 
DE (1643-87). The discoverer of the Ohio and 
the first explorer of the greater part of the 
Mississippi River. He was a member of a 
wealthy merchant family of Roumi, but on be- 
coming a Jesuit novice he lost the right of in- 
heriting his father’s fortune and in his twenty- 
fourth year emigrated to Canada, where the 
superior of the S^inary of St. Sulpice made 
him a grant of a large tract of land at the place 
now caHed Lachine, 8 or 9 miles above Montreal, 
on the St. Lawrence. His imagination was 
stirred by the tales of the Indians respecting a 
mighty river which they called the Ohio, which 
flowed into the sea at a distance of some eight 
months’ journey. La Salle conceived that *^he 
sea” could be no other than the long-sought Gulf 
of California, and that the northern water route 
to China was probably within his reach. He 
disclosed his views to Courcelles, the Governor 
of New France, and received letters patent au- 
thorizing his venture In order to obtain the 
necessary funds, he sold his seigniory. He 
bought four canoes and hired 14 men, and was 
joined by another expedition under Dollier de 
Casson, which was fitted out by the seminary 
priests for the conversion of the Indians. The 
combined forces consisted of seven canoes and 
24 men. They started up the St Lawrence on 
July 6, 1669. They went through Lake Ontario, 
at the western end of which they met the ex- 
plorer Joliet, returning to Canada. From him 
a map of the northern lakes was obtained, and 
with it such accounts of the spiritual destitution 
of the Indians in that region as determined 
Dollier to strike north and establish a mission 

La Salle separated from the missionaries and 
for the next two years devoted himself to ex- 
plorations, of which we have only vague and 
unsatisfactory information His maps and jour- 
nals have disappeared, although it was asserted, 
as late as 1756, that they w'ere in existence It 
would seem that La Salle turned southeast from 
Lake Erie, reached a branch of the Ohio, and 
followed that river certainly as far as the Louis- 
ville Rapids, possibly to its junction with the 
Mississippi. Here his men deserted, and La 
Halle returned to Lake Erie alone. In 1671 he 
organized another expedition, re^qiecting which 
we have no authentic and detoiled information, 
passed up the Detroit River to Lake Huron; 
thence to Lake Michij^n, and across the Chicago 
portage to the Illinois River, and may have de- 
scend^ this stream to the Mississippi. He re- 
turned to Montreal before 1673, when he laid 
before Count Frontenac his project for the ex- 
ploration of the Mississippi. The Governor 
placed La Salle in command of a party sent to 
erect the new Fort Frontenac, near the present 
town of Kingston, on Lake Ontario In 1674, 
and again in 1677, Frontenac sent La Salle to 
France, to push his fortunes at court. He was 
favorably received on both occasions, and on his 
first visit was granted the seigniory of Frontenac 
on condition that he reconstruct the fort of 
masonry and maintain it at his own charge, and 
on his second visit received a patent empowering 
him to pursue his discoveries at his own ex- 
pense, on cemdition of completing them within 
five years, to build forts, and to monopolize the 
trade in buffalo skins. He raised funds and re- 
turned to Canada with 30 men and the equip- 
ment for ancjther expeditiem. 

Seventeen men under La Mothe CadUlae, and 
including the Franciscan Hennepin (q.v.), sailed 
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from Fort Frontenac in a little vessel of 10 tons 
on Nov. 18, 1678. They reached Niagara River 
on December 5 and began the construction of a 
palisade fort They were joined by La Salle 
and Tonty on Jan. 8, 1679. The vessel was 
wrecked soon after, but the stores were saved, 
and the keel of a new vessel of 45 tons was 
soon laid at the mouth of Sayuga Creek, an 
affluent of the Niagara River. This was named 
the Grxffon. Meanwhile La Salle returned to 
Fort Frontenac for supplies, and on Aug 7, 
1679, the voyagers set sail on Lake Erie for the 
great river By September thqr had reached 
Oreen Bay (Lake Michigan) Here La Salle 
loaded the Cfrtffon with furs and sent her back 
to the settlements She uas never again heard 
from. With four canoes and 14 men La Salle 
followed up the western shores of Lake Michigan, 
while his lumtenant, Tonty, with 20 men, took 
the eastern The two finally met at the Miami, 
or St. Joseph River, at the southeast corner of 
the lake, where Fort Miami was built The party 
started up the St Joseph on Dec 3, 1679, and 
crossed the portage to the Kankakee, a tributary 
of the Illinois River Near the present town of 
Utica, Til , they found an Indian village of 460 
lodges. A little below Peoria Lake another In- 
dian village was reached, and there La Salle 
heard circumstantial accounts of the efforts 
made by his enemies — ^both Jesuitn and fur 
traders in Canada — ^to thwart his plana and even 
endanger his life. Several of the party deserted 
at this place. In January (1680) La Salle 
built a fortified camp, which he named Fort 
Cr^veetpur, and soon after began the construc- 
tion of another vessel of 40 tons Leaving Tonty 
in command of the fort, La Salle with four men 
and a guide started in March to return to Fort 
Frontenac for supplies He at rived there in 
safety, in May, to find his supplies lost and the 
revenues plundered by dishonest agents News 
followed him that Tonty’s men had mutinied and 
deserted. La Salle at onee organized another 
expedition and started in search of his friend. 
The Illinois country had Buffered a terrible in- 
vasion of the Iroquois, and devastation met him 
everywhere. He reached the rums of Fort 
Ureveccpur and w'ent dov n the Illinois to the 
Mississippi, finding no trace of Tonty, who had 
made his way down the w'estem side of Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay. 

La Salle returned to Fort Miami He now 
exerted himself to form a league of the Western 
Indian tribes, under his own leadership, and 
thus to keep the Iroquois in chock The Indians 
received the idea wuth favor, and, after spending 
the spring of 1681 in securing their codperation, 
he returned in May to Michillimackinac, where 
he found Tonty, and thence to Fort Frontenac 
for supplies Count ■ Frontenac exerted his in- 
fluence in behalf of the discoverer, and another 
expedition was equipped In Dccemlier La Salle 
crossed the Chicago portage to the Illinois, fol- 
lowed the frozen riven on dedges to Lake Peoria, 
and from there floated downstream, reaching the 
Mississippi on Feb 6, 1682. He kept on down 
the great river to the mouths of the Arkansas 
and Red rivers, where he took formal possesBion 
of the country in the name of his King. On 
April 6 the party reached the delta There La 
Salle divided his men into three bands, and each 
took one of the branches which led to the Gulf. 
On April 9, 1682, they reunited, and La Salle 
erected at one of the mouths of the river a 
monument and a cross bearing the arms of 


France, and proclaimed the river and all the 
lands drained by it to be by right of discovery 
the dominions of Louis XIV, King of France. 
To La Salle belong^ the glory of tracing the 
great river for the first time from its upper 
waters to the sea, and of determining the connec- 
tion between the discoveries of Dc Soto near its 
mouth and those of Joliet and Marquette in the 
north. 

La Salle now formulated plans to establish 
colonies throughout this new-found country. 
Ascending the river in December, he built Fort 
St. Louis at Starved Rock, on the Illinois, as 
a rallying point for Bie Indians, 20,000 of whom 
established themselves in villages m the vicinity 
It proved, however, impossible to obtain the 
necessary supplies from Canada. Frontenac had 
been succeeded by Do la Barre, and La Salle was 
without a friend at court The new Governor 
was a weak and avaricious man, who looked 
upon La Salle’s monopolies and privileges as 
legitimate spoil. He seized Fort Frontenac and 
sent an officer to supersede La Salic at Fort St. 
Louis, ordering him at the same time to return 
to Quebec. La Salle obeyed and sailed at once 
for France. In Paris the discoverer and his 
plans for colonizing the West found favor at 
court Royal letters were sent to De la Barre, 
commanding him to make restitution Four 
vc'sscls wdth about 400 men were placed at the 
disposal of La Salle, that he might make the 
loyage directly from France to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and he was authorized to govern 
the country from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The fleet left La Rochelle July 24, 1684. 
The naval officer of the fleet. Captain Beaujeu, 
did not act harmoniously with La Salle, and the 
voyage was inauspicious from the outset V^en 
at length the shore of the Gulf of Mexico was 
sighted, the expedition w^as unable to find the 
mouth of the Mississippi, amid the confusion of 
lagoons and inlets I^ Salle knew its latitude, 
but had been unable to take its longitude. Mis- 
takes wore followed by recriminations La Salle 
became convinced that Beaujeu was attempting 
to thw^art bis designs and finally established his 
men on shore, at Matagorda Bay, mistaking its 
inlets for the mouths of the Mississippi Beau- 
jeu sailed away on March 12, 1685, reaching 
La Rochelle about July 1 La Salle realized 
his mistake, established his colony on Lavaca 
Rivei, and, leaving his lieutenant, Joutel, in 
charge, startl'd ((Stober, 1685) on a fruitless 
search for the Mississippi lu March, 1686, he 
was linck again, and in April had sorted for 
Canada, but was obliged to turn back. His 
colony had dwindled from 180 to 45 men An- 
other attempt to reach Canada was made in 
.lanuarv, 1687 The party wandered about for 
two months Repeated quarrels led to a mutiny, 
and Salle w*ns treacherously shot from am- 
bush Joutel assumed the leadership of the few 
men w'ho remained loyal and succecnled in reach- 
ing one of Tonty*s posts on the Arkansas River. 
Little 18 know'n of the fate of those who took 
part in the mutiny, except that most of the men 
loined the roving troops of Indians, and two of 
them eventually made themselves known to 
Spanish exploring expeditions and returned to 
civilization by way or Mexico. 
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the Discovery of the Great West,” in France and 
England in North America, part hi (Boston, 
1907). The original narratives are translated 
from the Frenidi, Historusal OoUeatuma of Loui- 
stana (New York, 1863), and Shea, Early Voy- 
ages Up and Down the Mississippi (Albany, 
1861), and have been republished by the Caxton 
Club of Chicago. Consult also Pierre Margry, 
DScouvertes et etdblissements des Franqais dans 
Vouest et dans le sud de VAm&nqne septen- 
trionale, M4moires et documents . . 

vol. ii (Paris, 1879), for a large number of other 
documents relating to La Salle. 

LA SALTiE COLLEGE. A Roman Catholic 
institution of higher learning, incorporated in 
1863 as La Salle College in the city of Philadel- 
phia It is under the management of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools and has col- 
legiate, high-school, commercial, and preparatory 
departments, with a total enrollment in 1014 of 
about 240, of whom 85 were collegiate students. 
The instructors numbered 21, the library con- 
tained 10,325 books, and the value of the college 
grounds and buildings was $250,000 The col- 
lege confers the degrees of B A , B S., and M A., 
bMides honorary degrees given at the discretion 
of the faculty. The president in 1914 was Bro 
D. Edward. 

LA8ATTLX, Wxit/, Ebnst von ( 1805-61 ) . A 
German archaeologist. He was born at Coblenz, 
Germany He studied at Bonn and Munich, was 
appoint^ professor at WOrzburg in 1835, and 
nine years later was made professor of philology 
and festhetics at Munich. His works have little 
scientific but some personal value; he was a 
mystic and was continually finding Christian 
ideas in Hellenic philosophy, parallels between 
Prcunetheus or Socrates and Christ Among his 
books are* Zur Oesohichte und Philosophic der 
Ehe hei den Oriechen (1852); Der Untctganc 
des HeUenismus (1854), Neuer Versuoh einer 
Philosophic der Oesohichte (1856); DesSokrates 
Lehen (1857). Consult Holland, Erinnerungen 
an Ernst von L asau ln (Munich, 1861). 

LA SAUSSAYE, 1& 86's&^ Piebbr Daniei. 
Chantepie he (1848- ) A Dutch scholar. 

He was bom at Leeuwarden and in 1878 became 
professor of the history of religions in the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam; in 1900 professor of 
theological ^cvclop|^ia, ethics, symbolics, and 
history of theology in Leyden. He is the author 
of hehrhuch der Religumsgeschichte (2 vols, 
Freiburg, 1887-89; 2d ed, 1897; Eng. trans. 
Manual of the Science of Religion, London, 
1891) ; The Religion of the Teutons (Eng trans., 
Boston, 1902). 

LASCA, Ifts^k, II. The name jpenerally ap- 
plied to the Italian poet Antonio Francesco 
Grazzini (q.v.). 

LASXIAJUB, Constantine (c.1434-1501). 
A celebrated Greek grammarian, one of the 
founders of Gredc studies in the West. He was 
a member of a noble Bithynian family, and was 
bom at Constantinople. After the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks (1453), he fled to 
Corfu and men to Italy, where he became tutor 
in Greek to Hippolita, daughter of Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan. I^ter he taught at 
Rome (where he became an intimate friend of 
the learned Greek Cardinal Bessarion), at Na- 
ples, and at Messina. His Greek grammar, the 
■o-caUed ^Epuripara, published at Milan in 1476, 
was the first Greek book ever printed. After his 


death his valuable library was carried to Spain, 
where it is now preserved in the Escorial — 
Andbbas Johannes or Janus Lahoabib 
(c. 1445-1536), a brother or cousin of Constan- 
tine Lascaris, was also prominent as a mission- 
ary of Greek learning in the West After study- 
ing at Padua he settled at the court of T.iorcnzo 
de* Medici and was sent by him to the East, 
where he acquired many manuscripts for the 
Medici Library, especially from Mount Athos 
After the death of Ijorenzo (1492) he nns sum- 
moned to Paris by Charles VIll (1495). Here 
he taught Greek rmtil 1513, when he a as called 
to Rome by Leo X, but in 1518 he returned to 
France, as an Ambassador to Francis I, and 
helped to found the Royal Library Later he 
resided for some time at Venice, until Paul III 
recalled him to Rome, where he remained until 
his death He is to-day best known as the editor 
of five editiones prineipes, mcluding a famous 
inthologia Epigrammaluni Oracoruni (1494) 
Consult Villemain, Lascaris, ou les Orecs au 
XV^me siMe (Paris, 1825) , Symonds, Renais- 
sance, vol ii (London, 1877) . Vast, De Vita et 
Operibus J Lascarts (Paris, 1878) . Voigt, 
Wiederhelebung des klassischen Altertums (3d 
cd , Leipzig, 1^3) ; Sandys, A History of Classi- 
cal Scholarship, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1908) 

LASCARIS, TnBODORE T. Emperor of Nicaea 
(1206-22). Ihiring the siege of Constantino- 
ple by the Crusaders in 1204 he was active in 
the defense and probably was chosen as Emperor, 
but declined the office After the capture of the 
city he went to Nioea and established his power, 
first as despot, later as Emperor. He made ex- 
tensive conquests and showed great ability He 
was succeeded by his son John, who ruled for 
32 or 33 years with great success and made him- 
self loved by his people. — John's son, THBonoBE 
II, was Emperor for about four years, until 
1258 He IS usually described as degenerate, but 
of remarkable ability, which he showed m states- 
manship and to a lesser degree in rdigious and 
scientific writings His character is somewhat 
enigmatical, and the authorities differ with re- 
gard to many points His heir was a child who 
was blinded and imprisoned by Michael Palwolo- 
gus Consult Gardner, The Lascarids of Nicasa 
(London, 1912) 

LAS CASAS, Iks kfi^sks, Bartolomi^: de 
(1474-1566). A Spanish monk of the Dominican 
Order, known as the Apostle of the Indies He 
was bom in Seville of an old family which prob- 
ably originated in France He Btudic*d philoso- 
phy, theology, and jurisprudence at the old 
University of Salamanca and in 1502 went to 
Hispaniola, where he became a planter At first 
he held Indian slaves, as did the rest of his coun- 
trymen. Though he was soon aroused by the 
powerful sermons of a Dominican monk, named 
Montesino, to some sense jof the injustice thus 
inflicted on the natives, ib was not until 1514, 
four years after he had been ordained priest 
(the first ordained in America), that he realized 
the full enormity of the syst^. He theq re- 
leased his slaves and began his long-continued 
crusade against Indian slavery. First he 
preached to the Spaniards about it, but his ap- 
peals fell on deaf ears; so in 1516 he return^ 
to Spain to lay the case before the King. Soon 
after his arrival, howevei^, Ferdinand died, his 
successor, afterward the: Emperor Cffiarles V, 
was absent in Flanders, fiepulsed by the power- 
ful Fonseca, Las Casas i was contemplating a 
journey to Flanders wh^ he was sympatheti- 
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oally received by the regents, Cardinal Ximenes 
and Adrian, who conferred upon him the title 
Universal ^^otector of the Indians He then 
returned to the Indies, but his zeal and plain 
speaking soon stirred up against him active and 
powerful enemies, not only in the New World 
but also in Spain Among the most formidable 
were Oviedo (qv) and Sepulveda, an intimate 
of the King Scarcely leas troublesome than the 
openly declared enmity of powerful courtiers 
was the more secret opposition of the Jeronymite 
Order, several members of which were sent out 
with him in 1516 to aid in ameliorating the 
condition of the natives Their efforts nullified 
his to such an extent that after only a few 
months Las Casas sailed again for Spain, where 
he gathered 50 picked m(*n with whom he 
planned to found a new colony on the shores of 
the Caribbean Sea It was during this visit to 
Spain that he made his unhappy concession to 
negro slavery. Believing that an increase in the 
numbers of negro slaves might result in the free- 
ing of Indian captives, he adviHcnl that each 
colonist be allowed to import 12 negroes It was 
not long, however, before he realized the terrible 
mistake he had made. 

In 1520 he established his little colony at 
Cuman«l, on the Pearl Coast, the modem Vene- 
zuela, but soon afterward, during his absence* 
in Hispaniola, it iias destroyed by the Indian^. 
Las Casas then retired to the Dominican convent 
in Hispaniola, where he remained for eight 
yea 18 , receiving the tonsure in 1522 it was 
here tliat he liegan to write his Htsiorta general 
de las Indian In 1531 he was in Mexico, and 
three 3 'ears later m Nicaragua, where he did 
much to save the natives from the ferocity of 
the conquerors, and where he 8iiecH*eded in con- 
verting the W’arlike people of Tuzulutlan, who 
had thrice defeated the Spanish forces From 
1539 to 1644 he was in Spam as adviser to the 
Council of the Indies During this period he 
wrote Ills tracts 1 egntc razonrs and Bteuissima 
relacidn de la destruycidn de las Induts occiden- 
tales^ the* first and most important of the series 
published at Seiille in 1552-5.1, to which we owe 
most of our knowledge of Spanish misrule in the 
New World He obtained from the Fmperor, 
Charles V, the “Nov Laws,” which absolutely 
forbade the enslavement of Indians. So drastic 
were these new laws that theii promulgation led 
to an insurn'ction in Peiu under the leadership 
of Gonzalo Pizarro, which might have resulted 
in the setting up of an independent kingdom, 
had not the Emperor modified them, besides 
choosing as his repiesentative the able Pedro 
do la Gasca. However, mueli permanent good 
was accomplished, the system of encomiendas 
gave place again to the milder system of rcparti- 
mientos, and abject slavery to something like 
European villeinage. In 1544 Las Casas was 
consecrated Bishop of Chiapa, u little see in 
Mexico, after having refused other and wealthier 
bishoprics. Three years later he returnt^ to 
Spain, where he passed most of the remainder 
of his life in the quiet of the Dominican College 
of San Qr^rio at Valladolid, engaged in the 
preparation of those works which finally opened 
the eyes of his countrymen to the enormity of 
their conduct towards the Indians His Htstona 
general de las Indtas, a great source of informa- 
tion on the Spanish discoveries and conquests in 
the New World, was not printed until 1876 
(Madrid, 6 vols.) 
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Conquest of America (London, 1861) ; id., lAfe 
of Las Casas (Philadelphia, 1868) ; Sabin, 
Works of Las Casas (New York, 1870) ; A. M 
Fabi4, 'Wida y Esentos de Las Casas,” in Colec- 
ei6n de Dooumentos tn4dttos para la Hxstorxa de 
Eapaha, vol. Ixx (Madrid, 1879) , Justin Win- 
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LAS GASES, Ids k&z, EmhAnucl Augustin 
D iEUDONNfi, Mabquis 1)E (1766-1842) The 
companion and historian of Napoleon in St. He- 
lena. He was bom in the chdteau of Las Gases, 
near Revel, in Languedoc; was a lieutenant in 
the navy before the Revolution, served in the 
Prince of Condd’s army (1792); spent some 
time in England, where he support^ himself 
by private teaching, and took part in the ex- 
pedition to Quiberon (1795). After Napoleon’s 
accession to power he returned to France and 
tailored in the preparation of his admirable 
Atlas historique, whicn was published under the 
name of Lesage (1803-04) Napoleon made him 
Baron, employed him in offices connected with 
the home administration, and gave him the office 
of chamberlain After the battle of Waterloo 
Las Cases offered to share the exile of Napoleon, 
and in St Helena the ex-Emperor dictated to 
him d part of his memoirs A letter w'hich Las 
Cases contrived to send to Lucien Bonaparte led 
to his being arrested by the British authorities 
and separated from Napoleon m 1816. He re- 
turned to Europe and resided till Napoleon’s 
death at Frankfori-on-the-Main and in Belgium, 
where he wrote his memoirs, Mimoires de E, A. 
D Comte de las Cases (Brussels, 1818) He 
then returned to France and publish^ the 
Memorial de Sainte H4lene (1823) After the 
July revolution he entered the Chamber of 
Deputies as a meiiiher of the Extreme Left Con- 
sult Grille et Musset -Pathay, La Suite au rnSmo- 
rial (Pans, 1824) — His son, Emmanuel Pons 
D iFUDOWNfe (18(X)-54), acted a« secretary to 
Napoleon I at St. Helena and was deported from 
there w’^ith his father. When, after the death 
of Napoleon, the Governor of St Helena, Hudson 
(qv ), returned to London, Dieudonn^ at- 
tacked him with a horsewhip and w^as compelled 
to leave England A later attempt to murder 
Las Cases was connected by some wdth this 
episode. In 1830 he participated as a Constitu- 
tionalist in the July revolution and was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies until 1848 He 
left an account of his voyage Avith the Prince de 
Joinville in 1840 to bring back the remains of 
Napoleon I, Journal iciit a hard de la frigate, 
la Belle Poule (Paris, 1844). In 1852 he was 
made a senator by Napolt'on ITT 
LA8CO, Johannes JL See Alahco 

LAS CBUCES, las kroS's&s A city and the 
county seat of I^na Ana Co , N Mex , on the 
Rio Grande, opposite Mesilla, 44 miles north- 
northwest of El Paso, Tex, on the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad (Map: New 
Mexico, 0 6). It is the seat of the State CoU^ 
of Agriculture and Mechanics Arts. The city is 
situated in a region having fruit-growing, farm- 
ing, and silver, copper, lead, and zinc-mining 
interests; and there are canning factories, win- 
eries, and concentrating works. This district is 
included in the Elephant Butte Dam irrigation 
project. (See Dams and Rbssbvoibs.) Las 
Cnieeg owns its water works. Pop .9 1910, 8886. 
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LASCY, or LACY, Fbank Moritz, 

Count (1725-1801). An Austrian general, son 
of Count Peter Lacy (1678-1761), an Irishman 
in the Russian service. He was bom at St 
Petersburg, was educated for the army in 
Vienna, and in 1743 entered the Austrian serv- 
ice. He fought bravely in Italy, Silesia, and 
the Netherlands, was promoted to major general 
for his bravery at Lobositz, and, with the rank 
of major general commanding a division, under- 
took the reorganization of the army in 1758 
His strategy during the years 1759 and 1761 
won him in 1762 the rank of field marshal. In 
1766-73 he was the head of the military advisory 
board. He was unsuccessful in the war with 
I\irkey (1788-90) and was retired. 

LA SEBENA, Ik s&-ra'nA The capital of 
the Department of Coquimho, Chile. It is sit- 
uated on an eminence overlooking a small bay 
of the Pacific Ocean, 215 miles north of the 
city of Valparaiso (Map. Chile, E 3) It has 
a delightful climate, is surrounded by gardens, 
and 18 a well-built and handsome town, with 
straight and regular streets, several plazas, and 
promenades. A railroad 8 miles long connects 
it with its port, Coquimbo (q.v.). Other rail- 
roads run to the interior towns of Vicuiia and 
Rivadavfa, and a line running southward, but 
not yet completed, will connect it with Val- 
paraiso and Santiago It is the seat of a 
bishopric and of a Court of Appeals Pop., 1895, 
16,561, 1907, 15,996. 

LA SEEETA Y DE HINOJOSA^ lii sar^nd e 
ua e'nd-Ho'sa, Jos^ de (1770-1832) A Spanish 
general and viceroy, bom at Jdrcz de la B^on- 
tera. He fought against the French m the 
Peninsular War and served under Wellington in 
1813, Having been promoted to the rank of 
field marshal in 1815, he was in 1816 placed in 
command of the Royalist army in Upper Peru, 
with the rank of commander in chief The 
Viceroy, Pczuela, was from the first antagonistic ; 
and La Serna, after several times acting against 
his owm jud^ent, notably in the battles of 
Salta and Jujuy, where the patriots were vic- 
torious, was persuaded to remain at his post 
cmly by the prospect of San Martin's invasion 
He then received command of the army and also 
the title of Viceroy in Pezuela’s place (1821) 
After San Martin entered Lima, La Serna re- 
treated to Cuzco, where he maintained his army 
against the patriots for three years without 
assistance from Spam Cn Dec. 9, 1824, the <le- 
cisive battle of Ayacucho was fought between 
General Sucre^ the patriot leader, and the Vice- 
roy. Despite the Royalist odds, the patriots 
W'on the battle, and La Serna was wounded and 
captured. He was afterward released, and re- 
turned to Spain in 1825. In 1824 he had been 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant general, and 
on his return to Spam his grateful sovereign 
rewarded his devotion and his services in South 
America by creating him Count of the Andes. 
Among other decorations and knighthoods ^ere 
were bestowed upon him the grand crosses of 
Son Fernando, San Hcrmen^ldo, and Isabel la 
Cat6lica. He was the last and the most patri- 
otic and ill ustrious Viceroy of Peru. 

LASHBAJL See GwALicm 
IiASlOPYOXDJB, lk^ifi-6-pIj^-d5 The name 
of a family of Old World Primates recently con- 
sidered as replacing the name Cercopithecids 

XA SIZBRAMfyE, 1& sdz^rftn^ Maurice db 
(1857- ). A Frei^ philanthropist, bom at 


Tain (Drfime), a brother of Robert de la Size* 
ranne. Becoming blind himself when nine years 
old, he devoted his whole life to benefiting those 
unfortunate m the same way. He was educated 
at the Jeimes Aveugles in Paris, was made a 
professor there, and afterward developed the ab- 
breviated orthogriqihy for the blind now m use 
in France. La Sizeranne was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor and filled several high 
offices m societies. In 1883 he founded La Revue 
Braille^ later the Braille Library, he compiled 
a bibliography of books especially printed for 
the blind; and wrote himself: Lett aveugles 
utiles (1881); Jean Ouadet et les aveugles 
(1886) ; Les aveugles par un aveugle (1888, 5th 
ed., 1912, Eng. trans. by F Park T-iewis, The 
Blind as Seen through Blind Eyes, 1893) , Dix 
ana d'6tudcs et de propagande en faveur des 
aveugles (1800, new series. Etudes et propa^ 
gande en faveur des aveugles, 1899) ; Mes notes 
sur les aveugles (1895); Les swurs aveugles 
( 1901 ; Eng. trans. by L. M. Leggatt, The Blind 
Sisters of St Paul, 1907) ; Impressions et sou- 
venirs (1904) , La question des aveugles (1911). 

LA SIZERANNE, Robert de (1866- ). 

A French writer, especially on art. A brother 
of Maurice de la Sizeranne, he was bom at 
Tain (Drome), was educated at the Coll^ge de 
Vaugirard, Paris, then studied law, and was ad- 
mitt^ to the bar (cour d’appel) in ISO.i He 
devoted himself to the study of art, and paiticu- 
larly English art, contributing to the Rerue des 
Deux Mondes and the Revue Encyclop^dtque. 
For his writings as a whole he received the 
Vitet prize of the French Academy in 1909, and 
his La peinture anglaise contemporatne (Eng. 
trans. by H. M Poynter, English Contemporary 
Art, 1898) had been crowned by the Academy in 
1895. Other works include La r^fdrendum com- 
munal ( 1 893 ) , Ruskin et la religion de la heautd 
( 1897 ; Eng trans by the Countess of Galloway, 
Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty, 1899) , La 
photoqraphie, est tJle une art? (1899); Le 
miroir de la vie (1902, 2d series. 1909), Les 
questions estkitujues contemporaines ( 1904) . In 
1908 he publishisl Pages choistes de Ruskin 
L AS K . A town in the government of Piotr- 
kow, Russian Poland, 20 miles southwest of l.iodz 
on the Newolka River It is on the Warsaw- 
Kalisz Railroad and is an important cloth manu- 
facturing centre Population, 1897, 4439 Jjask 
was the serene of exceedingly heavy fighting dur- 
ing the European War of 1914, *in the battles 
around Lo dz See War in Europe 
LASSER, Us'k^r, Eduard (1829-84) A 
Prussian statesman of Jewish descent, bom at 
Jarotschin (Posen). He was educated at the 
universities of Breslau and Berlin and in 1861 
obtained a post in the Berlin municipal court. 
Subsequently he spent three years in England in 
the study of public affairs. Upon his return in 
1856, he again entered the government service 
of Prussia In 1865 he ivas first elected to the 
Lower House, where in 1868-73 he represented 
Magdeburg and in 1875-79 Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. He sat for the first electoral district of 
Berlin in the Constituent North German Diet, 
and later, until his death, in the North German 
and the German Diet for the second electoral 
district of Saxe-Meiningen. He was identified 
with the Fortschrittspartei, or Progressives, 
until 1866, when he assisted in founding the 
National Liberal party. (See Political Par- 
ties, Germany ) In the civil consolidation of 
the German Empire Lasker played a very con- 
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spicuons part, and he largely shared many of 
the most important legislative and administra- 
tive enactments. Differences ultimately arose 
between Bismarck and himself, and at last the 
Chancellor’s economic and tax-reform policy led 
him to withdraw from the National Liberal 
party. He was soon joined by others, and the 
*‘8eoessioni8t” faction thus formed constituted a 
vigorous opposition. In the hope of benefiting 
his health Lasker visited the United States in 
1883. His death in New York, Jan 5, 1884, was 
followed by what is known as the ''Lasker in- 
cident.” Resolutions of condolence, passed by 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, were forwarded to Minister Sargent at 
Berlin, to be by him transmitted through the 
legitimate channel to the Reichstag. These 
resolutions weie returned undelivered by Bis- 
marck, through the German Minister at Wash- 
ington Lasker’s chief publication was Zur 
V^aasungsgcachtchte Preusaewt (1874), a col- 
lection of essays. Consult Bamberger, Eduard 
Lasker (Leipzig, 1884). 

LA8KEB, Emanuel (1888- ) A Ger- 

man chess player and mathematician, bom at 
Berlinchen, Prussia. He was educated at Berlin, 
Gottingen, and Heidelberg, and made a special 
study of mathematics in 1888-01 and in 1896- 
97. His first noteworthy chess playing was in 
1889, when he won first prize in the Breslau 
Haupttumier He won second prize in the Am- 
sterdam tournament of 1889, and in the follow- 
ing year won matches with Mieses and Bardele- 
ben and prizes at the tournaments held in Graz 
and Berlin. In 1892 the first hoiiots of the 
Ijondon national tournament were his, and after 
winning the English championship by defeating 
the well-known expert Blackburn, he visited the 
United States, where he met moat of the leading 
players and won the American championship 
from Showalter On May 24, 1894, he won the 
championship of the world by defeating the 
veteran Steinitz His other successes were at 
the Hastings tournament in 1895, the St Peters- 
burg tournament in 1896, and the tournaments 
of Nuremberg (1896), l^ndon (1899), and Pans 
(1900). The match between Lasker and the 
Russian Rubinstein, scheduled for August, 1914, 
was canceled because of the European War. In 
1902 he acted as assistant lecturer in mathemat- 
ics at Victoria University, Manchester, England 
Lasker published a collection of letters under 
the title Common Sense \n Chess (1896), con- 
tributed to the proceedings of various mathe- 
matical societies, and in 1904 founded Lasher* s 
Chess Magazine, He was given the d^ree of 
Phil.D. by the University of Erlangen in 1900. 

LASKI, lUs^^ Jan. Sec Alasco, Johannes. 

LASO BE LA VEGA, Weii dk Ih vfi'gk, 
OABcf (1503-36). A Spanish soldier and poet. 
He was bora at Toledo and early adopted the 
profession of arms. He gained a distin^ished 
reputation for bravery in the wars earned on by 
the Emperor Charles V against the French and 
l^rks, but was mortally wounded while storm- 
ing a castle near Fr^jus, in the south of France, 
and died at Nice. Laro, though prematurely 
cut off, lived long enough to win immortelity by 
the part which ne played, in conpinction with 
hib friend Bosefin, in revolutionizing the na- 
tional poetic taste of his countrymen Like Bos- 
dUi, he imitated the Italian poetical manner and 
sttbrtituted Italian verse forms for the older 
national measures, which he used in only very 
few cases. His eclogues, it should be said, show 


also a Vergilian influence. His pieces consist of 
only 37 sonnets, five canzones, two elegies, one 
epistle, and three pastorals. Sin^lar to say, 
they do not contain a trace of military ardor, 
but arc inspired by a tender sweetness and 
melancholy which appear to have deeply af- 
fected his countrymen. Laso’s poems were first 
published in 1543, in an edition of Bosefin’s 
works. They are most accessible in the collec- 
tion of Spanish masterpieces called the Bihluh 
teca dc autorea espaholes, vols. xxxii and xlii 
(cf. Wiffen’s Eng. trans, published in 1823) 
For the best account of his life, consult Fernfin- 
dez de Navarrete. in Salvfi y Sainz de Baranda, 
Dooumentos tnStlito^ para la histona de Espaha, 
vol xvi (Madrid, 1850). See also A. M. Hunt- 
ington’s facsimile rcpr^uction of the (Lisbon) 
edition of 1626 of his Ohras (New York. 1903) 
and the bibliography in James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, Bibliographte de VHistoire de la Liti6ra- 
ture Espagnole (Pans, 1913). 

IiASO BE LA VEGA (EL INCA), GabgI 
(c.1540-1616) A Peruvian historian, known 
as “the Inca.’* He Avas the son of one of the 
Spanish Conquistadores and grew up amid the 
civil turmoil of the early years of Spanish nile 
in Peru He became familiar with the men and 
events of the time, so that his history has all 
the flavor of actuality At his home he met 
relatives of his mother, an Inca princess, who 
told him much of the history of his family and 
t)f the land over which they had ruled After 
liis father’s death Laso dec id<‘d to go to 
Spam He entered the army as a captain and 
served against the Moriscos Becoming involved 
in debt, he retired from the military service and 
entered on a literary carwr He translated 
Abarbanel’s Dialogues of Love from the Italian, 
published in 1590, which was soon placed on the 
Index, and then turned his attention to history 
From an old soldier, a companion of De Soto, he 
learned the story of the conquest of Florida, 
which he A\rote out in a bombastic literary style. 
La Florida del Yneu (1605) Meanwhile he had 
gathered from his early schoolmates their recol- 
lections of early days in Peru, and by combining 
these with his own memories, especially of what 
he had heard from his mother’s people, he pre- 
pared the Royal Commentaries of PerUj a work 
of prime importance, filled with interesting de- 
tail and in the main authoritative, despite a 
certain exuberance of faneA\ It is of special 
value to folklorists The first part was pub- 
lished in 1600, and the second in 1617, a year 
after the author’s death, w'hich took place at 
(Tordova, where he liad passed the latter half of 
his life. The Commentaries have been translated, 
with notes and an introduction by Markham, 
and published by the Hakluyt Society (London. 
1869). 

LAS PALMAS, las pfiPmfts. The capital of 
the island of Grand (]!anary, the largest city of 
the Canary Islands, and until 1833 the capital 
of the entire archipelago (Map. Spain, G 5). 
It is beautifully situated on the northeast shore 
of the island in a fertile valley dotted with 
palms. It has a magnificent harbor, capacious 
and deep enough for the largest ships, sheltered 
by the peninsula called La Isleta. Enormous 
amounts of coal are stored here, and the tonnage 
passing throng this harbor exceeds that of any 
other Spanish port. There is regular steams^p 
communication with the west coast of Africa, 
the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and America, 
bemdes European ports# The port, whidi bears 



the name of La Lnz, and which ia protected by 
two forts and several batteries, is connected by 
railroad with the city itself, which lies 4 miles 
to the south. Las Palmas proper is built on 
two sides of a stream. Though the streets in 
the older portion are narrow and irregular, the 
new quarters are largely of well-built two-story 
houses. The cathedral, which was begun in the 
sixteenth century and finished at the beginning 
of the nineteenth, has a handsome Ionic faqade. 
There are severid other churches, a large city 
hidl, an episcopal palace, a college and seminary, 
a library, an art academy, an athemeum and 
museum, and a large theatre, seating 1400 per- 
sons. lushing is f^ill one of the chief occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants, but shipbuilding is 
rapidly developing and is becoming the principal 
industry. There are also manufa^ures of gl^, 
leather goods, and hats, and a famous brand of 
wine 18 exported. Pop., 1887, 21,018; 1900, 
44,517 ; 1910, 62.886. Las Palmas is said to have 
bera founded in 1478 by Juan Kejon at the time 
of hiB conquest of the island. 

IiAS^SA. The capital of Tibet. See Lhasa. 

TjASSALLE, Ih'B&P, Ferdinand (1825-64). 
A celebrated l^ialistie agitator, bom at Bres- 
lau in 1825 His father, a Jewish silk merchant, 
planned a commercial career for him and sent 
mm at 16 to the commercial high school at 
Leipzig. But Lassalle conceived an antipathy 
for trade, left the college after two years, and 
entered upon philosophical, philological, and 
archaeological studies at Breslau and !^rlin. 
His extraordinary brilliancy won him many ad- 
mirers at the university, among them Alexander 
von Humboldt At the university he began a 
philosophical work on Heraclitus the Olracure, 
but, becoming interested in the case of the mis- 
used wife of Count von Hatzfeldt, he spent his 
best eneigies for eight years in conduchng her 
smt for separation and won a brilliant victory. 
Die Ph%lo8oph%e Herakleitos dea Dunheln ap- 
peared in 1858 and was received with great favor 
in Berlin. In 1861 I^iassalle published Das Sys- 
tem der enoorhenen Rechte, pronounced by Sa- 
vigny to be the ablest legal work written since 
the sixteenth century. 

As early as 1848 Lassalle had become a radical 
discijple of Marx. In that year he was arrested 
for his bold denunciations of the reactionary 
party and after a long trial was condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment. In 1862 he broke 
with the Progressists (Fortschrittspartei) and 
appeared as the champion of the working classes. 
He published several pamphlets, the circulation 
of which was prohibited. Nevertheless, copies 
of them were widely circulated and created a 
general interest in l^cialism among the working 
classes His main theory was that there was no 
satisfactory prospect for the working classes 
under the wage system. He pri^iosed to found 
coSperative associations for production, employ- 
ing public credit to secure capital. In 1863 he 
founded Der dllgemeine deutsohe Arheiterverein, 
the dbject of which was to secure to the workers 
political power, to be employed for the over- 
throw of the existing economic order. While 
the society was still in its infancy, Lassalle was 
killed in a duel, the result of a love affair. Las- 
salle must be regarded as the virtual founder of 
the Qerman So^l Democratic party, although 
the present leaders of the party repudiate his 
ideas as antiquated. 

Lassalle’s Socialistic writiqffs added practically 
nothing to the teaching, of Marx, but his learn- 


ing and eloquence and his fascinating personal 
ity gave the labor movement a ^werfol impulse. 
Modem Sodalism as a political movement owes 
more to Lassalle than to any other man. The 
best edition of Lassalle’s works is that of Bern- 
stein, Ferdmand Lassalles Reden und Sohrtften 
(3 vole, Berlin, 1892-03), which includes a 
biography. A new edition of his Oeeammtwerke 
is by Blum, vols. i-xiv. Several volumes of 
Lassalle’s letters have been published: to Hans 
von Billow, 1862-64 (Dresden, 1885); to Karl 
Rodbertus (Berlin, 1878), to Georg Herwegh 
(Zurich, 1896) ; to Karl Marx and Fnedrich 
Engel (Stuttgart, 1002). 

Bibliography. Aaberg, Ferdinand Lassalle 
(Leipzig, 1883) ; Ely, French and Oerman So- 
cialism (New York, 1883) ; Bernstein, Lassalle 
as a Social Reformer (London, 1893) ; Kohut, 
Ferdinand Lassalle (Leipzig, 1809) , Brandes, 
Ferdmand Lassalle (London, 1911); Hermann 
Oneken, ^‘Lassalle,” in Pohtiker und Natumalo- 
konomen, vol. ii (2d ed., Stuttgart, 1911), con- 
taining a bibliography; Karl Trautwein, Oeher 
Ferdinand Lassalle und sein Verhaltnis zur 
Fichteschen Sosnalphilosophie (Jena, 1913), con- 
taining a bibliography. 

LASSAB, lasnir, Oskab (1849-1007). A 
German dermatologist. Bom at Hamburg, he 
studied at Heidelberg, Gottingen, Strassburg, 
and Berlin, where he established a private clini 
cal hospital for the treatment of skin diseases 
In 1803 he was appointed professor of derma- 
tology at the University of Berlin. He became 
known for his investigations of parasitic dis- 
eases of the hair, was one of the first to use 
Roentgen rays to examine cancerous growths, 
and was successful in the symptomatic treat- 
ment of skin diseases. He promoted also the 
regulation of the sanitary condition of public 
baths. His extensive collection of pathological 
plaster casts was bequeathed to the Kaiserin 
Friedrich Haus, Berlm. After 1893 he was 
editor of the Dermatologische Zeitschrift 

liASSBEBG, Ids^rK, Joseph, Babon (1770- 
1855). A German antiquary, born at Donau- 
eschingen. In 1817 he gave up the office of Privy 
Councilor to the Prince of FUrstenberg, which 
he had held since 1806, and devoted himself to 
the study of older German literature. At the 
castle of Meersburg, on Lake Constance, he 
collected a valuable library, after his death in- 
corporated in the library at his birthplace. 
His collection of manuscripts is famed as con- 
taining one of the three most important codices 
of the Nibelungenlied. Lassherg edited, under 
the name Meister Sepp von Eppishusen, Em 
schim und anmuXxg Qedicht, der Littower 
(1826), Sigenoi (1830), Eggenlied (1832), Em 
sohon alt Lied von Chrave Frias von Zaire 
(1842), and the collection called Liedersaal 
(4 vols., 1820-25). Consult Franz Pfeiffer 
(ed.), Brieftoedhsel ziDischen Lassherg und Uh- 
land (Vienna, 1870) 

LASBELL, WHiLiAH (1799-1880) An Eng- 
lish astronomer, born at Bolton, Lancashire 
He had very little opportunity for schooling, 
and it was during his mercantile apprenticeship 
at Liverpool that he made his own telescopes, 
and afterward he built a private observatory 
near that city. He not only built and mounted 
reflecting telescopes eauatorially, which were 
the first of the kind to be used, but invented an 
excellent method of polishing the specula. With 
a 2-foot reflector of his own construction he dis- 
covered the satellite of Neptune in 1847, and two 
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nefw satellites of Uranus in 1851. He also de- 
tected Hyperion, the eighth satellite of Satnm, 
almost simultaneously with Bond in 1848. In 
1861 he mounted equatorially a reflecting tele- 
scope^ at Valletta on the island of Malta and 
remained there four years observing and describ- 
ing new nebulsB and perfecting uie results of 
many of his first observations. He retujned to 
England in 1865 and established an observatory 
near Maidenhead, where he remained until his 
death. He serv^ as president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1870-72. 

I<AS8EN, l&s^sen, CuBiSTiAN <1800-76). An 
eminent Norwegian Orientalist. He was born 
at Bergen, Norway, studied at Christiania and 
afterward (1822) at Heidelberg and Bonn, and 
assisted Schlegel in the publication of the Rama- 
yana and HxtopadeQa, He was also associated 
with Eugene Burnouf in the production of the 
Eaaat sur le Pali ( 1826 ) . In 1830 he became 
extraordinary, and in 1840 full, professor of 
ancient Indian languages and literature at 
Bonn. In 1870 he gave a large part of his 
library to the University of Christiania. He 
died at Bonn Lassen edited many Sanskrit 
works and published several very important 
works, the chief of which are Dte altperaxachen 
Kethnschrtfien (1836); Vollstandigc Zusam- 
menatellung alter hta hehannt gemachten 

altperaischen Kethnachrtfien mit Erklarung, 
embodving Westergaard’s investigations (1845) ; 
Bcitrage zur (Jeschxchte der grxcchxachen and 
indo-acythxachen Konxge xn Bactnen, Kabul utxd 
Indtcn (1838); InsUtuUonea LmgucB Pracx'itxcw 
(1837); Oxiagovtnda Jayadevw (1836), Antho- 
logxa Banscrxtxca (1838, new ed by Gildemcis- 
ter, 1865 and 1868) , Indxsche Altertumakunde, 
his principal work, a monumental critical his- 
tory of Indian civilization (1847-61, 2d ed. 
of vols. i and ii, 1867-74) Consult Allgemexne 
Deutsche Btographxe, vol. xvii (Leipzig, 1883), 
and Norsk Forfatter-Lexxkon, vol. lii (Chris- 
tiania, 1892). 

LASSEN, Edtjabd (1830-1904). A German 
composer, born at Copenhagen His parents 
moved to Brussels when he was but an infant, 
and at 10 years of age he was registered as a 
student in the conservatory of that city, win- 
ning all the important prizes as well as the 
Grand Prix de Rome. He became court music 
director at Weimar in 1858, and through the 
influence of Liszt was enabled to give his opera 
Landgraf Ludwxga Brautfahri (1857). He was 
court kapellmeister at Weimar from 1861 to 
1895, during which time he successfully pro- 
duced Wagner’s Trxstan und Isolde (1874), be- 
sides the following operas of his own* Frauen- 
lob (1860); Le oaptxf (1865); and a ballet, 
Dxana, He also wrote music to (Edxpua xn 
KoUmus (1874), to Faust (1876), to Pandora, 
to Hcbbel’s Nthelungen, and very many popular 
songs. 

LASSEN PEAEL A volcanic peak in north- 
ern California in the southern end of the Cas- 
cade Range, about 135 miles north qf Sacra- 
mento (Map: California, P 2). Its ancient 
lavas reach the Sacramento valley on the south 
and on the nortiieast join the great Colum- 
bia lava beds. While indications of volcanic 
energy have been displayed in the numerous 
hot springs and boiling mud lakes near the 
base, Lassen itself has been quiescent until 
1914, when eruptions and outburst of steam 
began and actively increased, inflicting little 
damage. 
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LASBEBBB, lu’s&r^, Paul Joseph Henri he 
Monzie- (1828-1900). A French writer on re- 
ligious subjects, born at Carlux. He studied 
law at Pans until 1851 and in that year wrote, 
in favor of the coup d*4tat, UOpxnxon et le coup 
cTdtof. He took up the cause of Poland, trav- 
eled to Rome in her behalf, and helped g^in the 
Pope’s condemnation of the massacres of War- 
saw. A few years later he made himself famous 
by his attack on Renan’s Vxe de J^sus; by his 
claim that he had been healed at Lourdes, his 
consequent literary activity in favor of the pil- 
grimages thither, and his quarrels with Zola 
over the question, and by his translation of the 
Gospels, which, under the title of Saxnts Evan- 
gxles (1887), was first highly praised by the 
Vatican, but later put on the Index Expurga- 
torius His great successes were Notre-Dame 
de Lourdea (1863), which has been translated 
into most of the European languages, and Lea 
Spxsodes mxraculeux de Lourdes (1883). In 
English these are to be had as Oar Lady of 
Lourdea and Hxatory of the Mxraculoua Sanc- 
tuary of Our Lady of Lourdes, Lasserre wrote 
also De la reforms et de Vorganxsatxon normale 
du suffrage unxverael (1873). 

LAS^O (Portug. loco, Sp. lazo, snare, from 
Lat. laqueua, snare, probably from lacere, to 
allure) A rope of braidi^d rawhide, braided 
linen, or twist^ hemp, with a running noose 
at one end The noose is usually prot^ted by 
running through a brass or rawhide ring called 
a hondo The length of the lasso vanes with 
the locality, working in corrals and steep 
brush -clad mountains ropes as short as 40 feet 
are used, while in open and level country a 
length of 100 feet is occasionally found. It 
is thrown, mostly from horseback, with a whirl 
which takes the expanded noose over the horns 
or legs of the animal to be captured. It was 
in use in South America and Mexico before 
their discoveiy by the Spaniards and is still 
used for catching wild horses on the Pampas. 
It IS an essential part of the outfit of the Ameri- 
can cowboys, many of whom become astonish- 
ingly expert in its use. This was most con- 
clusively demonstrated in 1910, when Col 
Charles J Jones (“Buffalo” Jones), an Ameri- 
can plainsman, Marshall I^oveless and Ambrose 
Means, American cowboys, went to Africa and 
actually “roped” not only the fleetest of the 
wild animals, but some of the most dangerous, 
including a rhinoceros and a lioness. Consult 
Scull, Lassoxng Wxld Anxmals xn Afrxoa (New 
York, 1911). 

LASSO, Ifls^sd, Orlando di (Orlandus Las- 
sus) (1532-94). A celebrated composer, born 
at Mons in Hainault. After having been a 
choir boy in the church of St. Nicholas at Mons, 
he was taken, as a prot^ of the Viceroy of 
Sicily, to Sicily and Milan, where he remained 
till about 1550. In 1555 we And him at Ant- 
werp; in 1557 he went to Munich on the invi- 
tation of Duke Albert V of Bavaria, and, after 
being identified with the court chapel, became 
in 1563 the maestro dx cappella This post 
he retained till his death Lasso was the fore- 
runner of Palestrina. At first he wrote madri- 
gals and songs in the style of Marenzio and 
Vicentino, but he soon devoted his attention 
to sacred compositions, and it is upon these 
that his reputation rests. Although he wrote 
in the stri^ contrapuntal and imitative style 
of his predecessors, he led his voices in auoh a 
way as to obtain massive harmonic effects. 
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His best work, the Pemitmtial Paalma of Dowd 
(rqiublished in modem notation 1^ Dehn, 
18^), compares favorably with the works of 
his greater contemporary, and his influence on 
church music of his day was scarcely less than 
Palestrina’s. Without exception he is the most 
fertile composer knovm in the history of music, 
the number of his works exceeding 2000. In 
1894 Breitkopf and Hhrtel began a complete 
edition of his works (under the editorship of 
F. X. Haberl and A. Sandberger) in 60 volumes, 
of which so far 20 have appeared. Consult 
Adolf Sandberger, Bextrage zur Qeachichte der 
baxenachen Hofkapelle unter O. dx Laaao (3 
vols., Jjeipzig, 1894), and Jules Decl^ve, Roland 
de Lostma, aa vxe et aea oeuvres (Mons, 1804). 

If’ASSOMPnOH, lA.'s0N'sy0N^ A town and 
the capital of L’Assomption Co , Quebec, Canada, 
on the Canada Northern Railway, 22 miles 
north by east (direct) of Montreal (Map: Que- 
bec, £ 5). It is the seat of L’Assomption Col- 
lege and has a Roman Catholic convent and 
a hospital. Its industrial establishments in- 
clude three molding factories, a foundry, a cigar 
factory, a tobacco factory, two carriage and four 
butter factories. Native wine is also made 
Pop., 1901, 1605; 1911, 1747. 

IiASSON, la^sOn, Ajx)lf (1832- ). A 

German metaphysician, bom at Altstrelitz, 
Mecklenburg He studied in Berlin, where he 
was made philosophical docent at the Univer- 
sity in 1877 and honorary professor in 1897. 
He also became chairman of the Philosophical 
Society. The more important of his writings 
include Baco von Verulama loxaaenachaftlxche 
Prxncipten (1860), Johann Goitheh Ptchte xm 
Verhaltnxa zu Kirche und Btaat (1863) , Mexa- 
ter Eckhart der Myaiiker (1868): Daa Kul- 
turxdeal und der Krxeg ( 1868 ) , Prtnexp und 
Zukunft dea Volkerrechta ( 1871 ) ; Giordano 
Bruno (1872), System der Rechtaphtloaophie 
(1882); Das Gedachtnia (1894); Der Lexb 
(1898); Arxatotebache Metaphyaik (1007); 
Arxatotelxsche nikomachtache Ethxk (1900). 

LASSUS, la'sus', Jean Baptiste Antoine 
(1807-67). A French architect and arehwolo- 
gist, bom in Paris. He entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in 1828 and was a pupil of Lebas 
and Labrouste. He was one of the inspectors 
of the religious edifices on the Seine, and in 
1840 he and Viollet-le-Duc were associated with 
Duban m the restoration of the Sainte C'hapellc, 
which was not entirely completed until 1856. 
In 1842 Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc were in- 
trusted with the restoration of Notre Dame. 
This work was intermpted ly the restoration 
of Saint-Germain I’Auxerrois and of the cathe- 
drals of Chartres and Le Mans, and the building 
of the parish church at Belleville. He prepared 
the Album de Vxllard de Honnecourt for publi- 
cation (1868), and illustrated the elatorate 
Monographie de la oathddrale de Ghartrea 
(1843) prepared by Didron and Amaury Duval 
for the government. He contributed largely to 
the Annalea arehdologxquea, Latums stands at 
the head of the nineteenth-century Gothic re- 
vival i n FVa nce. 

LAsnsnoB, OsLAinius A Dutch composer. 
See Lasso, Orlando di. 

LAST BAYS OF FOMFEH, The. A novel 
by Bulwer (1834). The story is laid immedi- 
ately before and during the destruction of Pom- 
peii (79 A.D.). 

LAAT JUB01IBKT, The. A favorite sub- 
ject with painters of religious subjects, repre- 


senting the episode described in Matt, xxv 
31 et seq. Christ is depicted, surrounded by 
the Apostles, prophets, and other holy person- 
ages, as the supreme Judge of the world, sepa- 
rating the blessed from the damned. The epi- 
sode IS usually accompanied by representations 
of heaven and hell. The Last Judgment was 
a favorite theme with mediaeval painters, the 
most celebrated examples by them are Giotto’s 
fresco in the Arena Chapel, Padua, Andrea 
Orcagna’s in Santa Maria Novella, Florence, 
and the very large and celebrated mural paint- 
ing in the Campo Samto, Pisa, formerly as- 
cribed to Orcagna, but now to a follower of the 
Lorenzetti. The subject was painted frequently 
in the Renaissance, the most celebrated examples 
being the altarpiece by Fra Angelico in the 
Florence Academy, the frescoes by Luca Signo- 
relli in the cathedral of Orvieto, the paint- 
ing by Michelangelo in the Siatine Chapel, the 
most celebrated of all and the largest fresco in 
the world (for description, see Michelangelo), 
and the canvas by Tintoretto in Santa Maria 
dell* Orto. Among the Flemings it was repre- 
sented by Rogier van der Weyden in the Hospi- 
tal of Beaune, France, and several times by 
Rubens, the best example being in the Munich 
Academy The most celebrated modern paint- 
ing of the Last Judgment is the large fresco 
by Peter von Cornelius in the Ludwigskirche, 
Munich. 

LAST MAN. A title used of Charles 1 of 
England by the Parliamentary party, intended 
to signify that he was the last King that Eng- 
land should have. Charles II was called the 
Son of the Last Man. 

LASTMAN, UBt^mkn, Pieter (1583-16.33). 
4 Dutch painter and engraver, bom at Amster- 
dam. He was the son of a goldsmith and a 
pupil of Gerrit Pietersz Sivelingh in Amster- 
dam. From alK>ut 1604 to 1607 he was in 
Italy, where he developed under the influence 
of Correggio and was associated with Elsheimer, 
Thoman, and Pinas Afterward he practiced at 
Amsterdam, painting both religious and por- 
trait subjects. His paintings recall the work 
of Elsheimer (q.v ), but his chief claim to fame 
consists in his having been the teacher of Rem- 
brandt, in whose early works his influence may 
lie seen. The great poet Joost van Vondel wrote 
several verses on a portrait of Thomas de Key- 
ser (q.v.) painted by Lastman There are old 
engravings of many of his paintings Consult 
Kurt Freise, Pxeter Lastman^ aetn Leben und 
seine Kunat (Leipzig, 1911). 

LAST OF THE BABONS, The. A novel 
by Bulwer (1843). The hero is Richard Ney- 
illc, Earl of Warwick, and the scene is the 
Wars of the R oses i n the fifteenth century 

LAST OF THE MOHICANS, mA-h^^anz, 
The. A noyel by James Fenimore Cooper 
(1826). One of the so-called Leatheratooking 
Tales 

LAST OF Tm BOMANS. A name used 
of Brutus, Cassius, A^tius, and Cola di Rienzi. 
In modem times the title has been applied also 
to Congreye, Horace W alpole, an d others 

LAST OF THE TBIBUNEa A title used 
of Cola di Rienzi (q.v.). His brief term of 
office is the subject of Bulwer’s novel Rxenzx, the 
Last of the Tribunes. 

LAST OF THE TBOUBABOUBS. A title 
given to the Gascon poet Jacques Jasmin. 

LAST BOSE OF SUMMEB, The. One of 
the most familiar of the songs written by 
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Thomas Moore for his /rtsh Melodtes. The air 
was changed from an old melody, *'The Groves 
of Blarney.** 

LAST SIGH 07 THE HOOE, The (Sp. El 
ultimo suspiro del Moro). The name given to 
a sandy hillock near Granada, Spain. On it 
Boabdil is said to have taken his last view of 
the Alhambra on Jan. 2, 1492, after the con- 
quest of the city by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

LAST SUPPEB, The. See Lobd’s Suppeb 
IH Abt The 

LA^XTS (Lat., from Gk Adaos) (c.515 BC ). 
A Greek pot*t, Itorn at llermione in Argolis, 
who lived at Athens during the reign of Hip- 
parchus. He developed the dith 3 rrambu 8 (q.v.). 
He composed also a treatise (the first) on the 
theory of music. He is reputed to have had 
Pindar as his pupil. Tlic few fragments of his 
poems are given by Bergk, PoetcD Lyrtci Orcsci, 
hi (4th ed, L(>ipzig, 1887) 

LAS VEGAS, las vn^gas. A town and the 
county seat of San Ahgucl Co., N. Mex., 132 miles 
east of Albuquerque, on the (Tallinas, a branch 
of the Pecos River, and on the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad (Map New Mexico, 
D 3). It includes the city of Las Vegas, incor- 
porated under the name East Las Vegas in 
1888 and chartered as a city in 189fi. It is the 
seat of the New Mexico Normal University and 
the New Mexico Insane Asylum, and contains a 
Carnegie library, and St. Anthony’s Sanatorium. 
Las Vegas is an important wool market and the 
commercial centre for the adjacent country, 
which 18 interested principally in farming and 
stock laising. Its industrial establishments in- 
clude railroad machine shops, wool-scouring 
mills, fiour mills, carnage and wagon shops, 
planing nulls, a foundry and machine shop, tie- 
prcaer\ing Avorks, lumlier and brick yards, 
candy and cigar factories, a brewery, etc. Six 
miles distant is the famous Las Vegas Hot 
Springs, a popular health resort, CTO.*) feet above 
sea le\el. noted for its fine scenery and clear 
and equable climate, as wcdl as foi its medicinal 
springs, which iiumla^r some 40, with tempera- 
tures ranging from 75® to 140® F Pop. (of the 
town), 1900, 2707, 1910, 3179, (of the city), 
1910, 3755 

LASZLO VON LANLOS, Ifisno f6n liinaOs, 
Philip Alexhs (1869- ). A Hungarian 

portrait painter He was born in Budapest 
and studied under Lotz at the Budapest Acad- 
emy and afterward in Munich under Liesen- 
Mayer and in Pans under Lefebvre and Ben- 
iamin Constant His earliest works are genre 
paintings, such as “In the Hofbiilu House** 
and the “Old Woman Telling Fairy Talcs” 
(1891). In 1892 he turned to portraiture, m 
which branch he manifested a power of charac- 
terization, sense of style, and sureness of brush- 
work which placed him in the front rank of 
modern portraitists. His most celebrated sit- 
ters included Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsf first 
(1899), Pope Leo XIII (1900), Jan Kubelik 
(1904), Theodore Roosevelt (1908), Princess 
Victoria Luise (1908), Emperor William II 
and Empress Auguste Victoria (1909), the 
King and Queen of Spain (1910), Lord Roberts 
(1911). The artist*s portrait of himself is in 
the Uffizi, Florence. Among his charming por- 
traits of children are “Miss Olive Trouton** 
( 1910) and the artist’s two sons ( 1910) Laszlo 
received gold medals at Munich, Dttsseldorf, 
Vienna, 1^. Louis, Paris, and Venice. Among 
many marks of distinction he received that of 


ennoblement in 1912 from the Emperor of 
Austria After 1907 he resided in England. 

LATACXmGA, irt&-ko5n'g&. The capital of 
the Province of LeOn, Ecuador (Map: Brazil). 
It is situated on a plateau 9000 feet above 
the sea and between the two neighboring vol- 
canoes of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. The re- 
gion is volcanic, and the city has several times 
been destroyed by earthquakes; neverth^ess, it 
has been rebuilt and is now one of the hand- 
somest towns in the country, with fine public 
buildings and churches and a national college. 
It is on the railway from Guayaquil to Quito, 
66 miles from the latter. The chief export is 
saltpetre, and it has some trade m fabrics, 
ceramics, hides, and alcohol. Near the city are 
a number of pumicc-stone quarries It was, 
however, an important place l^fore the conquest 
and contained a palace of the Incas which still 
exists. It was occupied by the Spaniards in 
1534 Pop. (est.), 12,000, largely Indians 

LA TAILLE, Id tl'y*, Jean n£ (cl540- 
C.1607) A French dramatist, born at Bondaroy. 
He studied law at Orleans and fought imdcr 
Henry IV in his numerous wars. In his writ- 
ing he imitated the ancients in the manner of 
Jodellc and produced tragedies, such as Saul le 
furteux (1572), and commies, such as Les con- 
vaux (1574), in which he is one of the first to 
introduce natural dialogue lie also wrote 
ElSgicH^ rhansonsy sonnets (1574). His works 
were edited by De Naulde (1878-82). — His 
brother, Jacques de la Taille (1542-62), 
wTote La mott dWexandre (1573) and La mort 
de Datrc (1574), tragedies. 

LATAKIA, lil'ta-ke'a. A seaport of Sjrria, 
in the Vilayet of Beirut, opposite the island of 
Cyprus, and 75 miles north of the town of 
Tripoli (Map. Turkey, in Asia, C 3) It is 
poorly built, but has some Roman antiquities, 
notably a triumphal arch, generally assigned to 
Septimius Severus In ancient times it was 
callfHl Laodicea and in the Middle Ages was a 
flourishing port of considerable importance to 
the ('’rusaders The commercial importance of 
the place now depends chiefly on the famous 
Latakia tobacco, wfiiich is grown in the \icinity 
and exported to Egypt and England The har- 
bor is small and shallow, and steamers usually 
anchor in the roadstead, there is a lively export 
trade in tobacco, bilk, sponges, and eggs. I^- 
takia IS the seat of an American mission. Pop., 
according to latest estimates, 25,000, mostly 
Mohammedans. 

LATEATJ, WWy Louise (1860-83). A Bel- 
gian visionary, bom at Bois d’Haine After en- 
toring the Third Older of St. Francis of Assisi 
she had a vision of Christ and was thereafter 
thought to lie stigmatized with wounds which 
bled each Friday (1868). Some of the Catholic 
clergy urged the miraculous nature of the phe- 
nomenon, and the girl’s home became a place of 
pilgrimage A Belgian pathologist diagnosed 
her disease as stigmatic neuropathy. When 
Bishop Dumont, of Touraay, who had seen m 
her case a miracle in behalf of the Catholic 
church, w^as deposed, she sided with him and left 
the Roman Catholic communion Consult Au- 
gust Rohling, Louise Lateau, die Stigmatifirte 
von Bois d*JIaine (Paderborn, 1874), and Warlo 
mont, Rapport midtcal (Brussels, 1875). 

LATEEN^ SAIL (Fr. lattne, Latin, from 
Lat. Latinus, Latin; so called in allusion to the 
use of this sail in the Mediterranean). A large 
triangular sail, common in the Mediterranean. 
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Tlie upper edge is fastened to the lateen yard, 
a long tapering ^ar which is held at an an^^e 
of about 45" with the deck by means of a short 
mast crossing it at a third or a fourth of the 
way up from the lower or forward end. 

LACTNCY. See Hebeditt. 

LA TfiNE (1& tin) PEBIOD. The name 
applied to the second early Iron age in Europe, 
the first being called Hallstattian. It lasted 
from the seventh century until the first centu^ 
B.C. in France, Bohemia, and England, hut in 
Scandmavia it was prolonged until the tenth 
centuiy a.p. See Neolithic Pebiod. 

LATENT PAXTLT, or Defect. A defect in 
an article which is not discoverable upon ordi- 
nary inspection. In general, the vendor of a 
chattel is under a duty to disclose to the buyer 
latent, but not patent, defects in the article sold. 
A gratuitous lender may be legally liable in 
damages for an mjury sustained by the borrower 
throu^ a latent and undisclosed defect in the 
borrowed article He is not bound, however, to 
put the thing into a safe condition for use, nor 
does he implied^ undertake or warrant that it 
is fit for use. One who hires an article to an- 
other, however, does impliedly engage that it 
is free from all latent faults which reasonable 
care and skill could detect or guard against A 
caterer is held to a similar engagement as to 
the wholesomeness of the food he supplies to 
guests For the discussion of this topic in some 
of its important connections, see Caveat Emf- 
lOB; Gabbieb, Common; Master and Servant; 
Negligence 

LATENT HEAT. See Heat. 

LAT^EBAN, Chubch and Palace. The 
church of St. John Lateran is the first in 
dignity of the Roman churches, styled in Roman 
usage *^the mother and head of all the churches 
of &e city and of the world ” It occupies the 
site of the palace of Plautius Lateranus, confis- 
cated by Nero and later an Imperial residence. 
The palace was given by Constantine to Pope 
Melchiades in 312, and the first basilica built 
here by Pope Sylvester I in 324, of which a few 
fragments still remain. This was overthrown 
by an earthquake in 894; the second church, 
dedicated now to St. John Baptist, was burned 
in 1308; and the third met a similar fate in 
1360. The fourth restoration was made by 
Urban V (1362-70). Through all these recon- 
structions the original basilican form of the 
building was measurably preserved; but the edi- 
fice has since been largdy modemiised with un- 
happy effect. Especially destructive of its pris- 
tme beauty and dignity was the reconstruction 
by Borromini in the sixteenth century, in a vul- 
gar baroque style; but the east front hy Galilei 
(1734) is a highly impressive work. The sol- 
emn entrance of the Pope into office is cele- 
brated by his taking possession of this church, 
at 8t. Peter’s he is Pope, but here Bishop of 
Rome. Over the portico is the balcony from 
which, before 1870, the pontiffs gave their sol- 
emn benediction urb% et orbi. Five councils re- 
garded as ecumenical by the Roman Catholic 
chur^ have been held here (see Lateban Coun- 
cils); and it is here that tradition places the 
first meeting of St. Francis and St Dominic. 
Incorporated in the group formed by the church 
and palace is the ].Ateran baptistery, believed 
to have been erected by Constantine. The Lat- 
eran Palace was the habitual residence of the 
popes from the fourth oentui^ until the migra- 
tion to Avignon; after their return they re- 


moved to the Vatican. The ancient building was 
destroyed hy Sixtus V, the only remnants are 
the private chapel of the popes, and one end of 
their dining hall, known as the Triclinium, in 
the building behind which, attached to a Pas- 
sionist convent, is the Scala Santa (holy stair- 
case), supposed to have been that of Pilate’s 
palace at Jerusalem, said to have been brought 
to Rome by St. Hcdena. Those who believe that 
the feet of Christ touched it ascend it only on 
their knees, and the 28 stone steps are covered 
by a wooden casing. The ancient chapel above 
it, where no one but the Pope is permitted to 
say mass, contains a portrait of Christ reputed 
to have been begun ly St. Luke and finished by 
an angel, whence it is known as the Achetro- 
poteton, or picture made without hands. The 
modern Palace of the Lateran, built by Domenico 
Fontana (cl580) for Sixtus V, and now under 
the control of the Italian government, contains 
two extremely valuable museums — the Mtiseo 
profano^ of objects of pagan antiquity, and the 
Museo Chr%8txano, a museum of Christian arclne- 
ology, due principally to Pius IX. Consult 
C. J. K. Bunsen, D%e Btutthken dea chnathchen 
Roma (Munich, 1843) ; De Fleury, La Letiran 
au moyen dge (Pans, 1877); R. A. Lanciani, 
Pagan and Chrtaiian Rome (Boston, 1893) ; A. 
J. C. Hare, Walks tn Rome (London, 1913). 

LATEBAN COUNCILS. The councils held 
in the Lateran Basilica at Rome. ( See Lateran, 
CnuBcn AND Palace.) The first one of im- 
portance was called by Martin I in 649 to con- 
demn those who denied that there were two wills 
in Christ, the divine and the human. (See 
Monothelitism ) It was attended by more 
than 100 bishops of Italy, the adjacent islands, 
and Africa. The numerous reforming Bjmods of 
the eleventh century were usudlly held in the 
Lateran, since it was then the rebidence of the 
popes That of 1069, under Nicholas II, is im- 
portant for its decisions on clerical celibacy 
and papal elections. Those of 1105, 1112, and 
1116 dealt with the question of investiture 
(qv.), as did the Council of 1123, known among 
l^man Catholics as the First Lateran Council 
in the list of those which they account ecumeni- 
cal. ( See Council ) It was calU^ by Cahxtus 
II, was attended by more than 300 bishops, and 
confirmed the articles of the C oncordat of 
Worms, an agreement between the Emperor and 
the Pope. The ScH'ond Lateiaii (^mncil in this 
classification was held by Innocent II in 1130 
and was composed of over 1000 bishops. It 
provided for the healing of the schism caused 
by the Antipope Anacletus II and condemned the 
innovations of the Petrobrusians and Arnold of 
Brescia. The third, held by Alexander III in 
1179 after the conclusion of peace* with Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, regulated papal elections (re- 
quiring two-thirds of the electors for validity), 
settled the qualifications for the episcopate, and 
passed a number of disciplinary canons. The 
fourth, convened by Innocent HI in 1215, known 
as '*the General Council of Lateran” or **the 
Great Council,” strongly supported the Crusades, 
condemned the doctrines of the Cathari and 
Waldenses, giving ecclesiastical sanction for 
the first time to the expression “transubstantia- 
tion” as an explanation of the mode of Christ’s 
presence in the Eucharist, required every mem- 
TOr of the Church who had reached the age of 
discretion to approach the sacrament of penance 
at least once a year, forbade clandestine mar- 
riages, and passed many other important dis- 
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cipliiiary canons. The fifth, opened by Julius 
n in 1612, and closed by Leo X in 1617, dealt 
with the schism growing out of the Council of 
Pisa, provided for resistance to the Turks, and 
replace the Pragmatic Sanction by a concordat 
with France. In 1726 the Pope called the bishops 
directly dependent on Rome to the Lateran to 
consult regarding the suppression of Jansenism 
(q.v.) and the confirmation of the bull “Uni- 
genitus.” Consult K. J. von Hcfele, Concthen' 
geschichte (9 vols., Freiburg, 1855-90) 

LAIVEBES COCfTI, COC^TILES, CBUO)!. 
The ancient Roman names for various kinds of 
bricks Consult Smith, A Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman AniiquiUes, vol ii (3d ^ . London, 
1890), and Middleton, The Jtemaina of Ancient 
Rome (2 v ols., ib., 1892). See Brick. 

IiAl^EBITE (from Lat later, brick, tile). 
The name given to a superficial deposit or soil 
which covers wide areas in tropical lands, espe- 
cially in the Sudan, Sahara D^rt, Brazil, and 
India. It is a loose, porous, reddish, or yellow- 
ish mass, composed largely of a claylike sub- 
stance and iron oxides, the latter determining 
the color. Tlie clayey material consists partly 
of hydrargyllite, the hydrate of aluminium. 
Laterite is formed by the decomposition of 
various rocks, especially feldspathic ones like 
granite, under tropical climates, in the process 
of decomposition the more soluble constituent^, 
represented by the alkalies and alkali eartlis, 
arc removed and the aluminium and iron re- 
main behind to form new compounds. When 
freshly quarried, laterite is soft, but hardens on 
expos ure to a rather firm rock. 

JjAfTEX. (Lat, juice). Tlie milky or colored 
j'uice which is found in special cells or tubes in 
plants, confined to certain families of the angio- 
sperms, \iz., the Papaveraceae, Asclepiadaccjc, 
Apoqynacese, Euphorbiacece, Urticaccap, Lolieli- 
acese, Campanulacciw, C^ichonaceae, Aroidece, and 
Musaceae. The first eight families belong to the 
dicotyledons, and the last two to the monocoty- 
ledons. Other monocots contain mucilage ves- 
sels, which agree in many features witli tlie 
latex vessels; the contents, however, lack the 
milky appearance and are slimy. In most plants 
the latex is whitish or cream color; in tlie blood- 
root, however, it is of a deep orange red and in 
some other mcmlxTS of the poppy family of a 
lemon yellow. It is a watery fluid, containing 
many different substances in solution, and a 
considerable number in the form of minute drop- 
lets or in the solid state, merely suspended in 
water. The latter fact gives to it somewhat the 
character of an emulsion and probably promotes 
turgor (qv.) of the latex tubes. That they are 
highly turgid is shown by the fact that when a 
plant containing latex is wounded the juice ex- 
udes promptly and in considerable amount. The 
dissolved substances are (1) salts, especially 
those of calcium and magnesium, varying much 
in relative amount and character in different 
species; (2) sugars, gums, and other carbohy- 
drates; (3) proteids; (4) tannins, alkaloids, 
enzymes, and various waste products. The sub- 
stances held in suspension are ( 1 ) minute gran- 
ules of gums, resins, and caoutchouc, (2) oils, 
and (3) tannins, the two latter in the form of 
fluid droplets. (Rher substances, such as starch 
grains, proteid grains and crystals, oil drops, 
etc., are embedd^ in the protoplasm with which 
each tube is lined. (See below.) 

The latex vessels are of two distinct kinds, 
(1) articulated and (2) nonarticulated. The 


articulated tubes arise from the early fusion of 
rows of cells by the partial or complete absorp- 
tion of their end walls. A row of cells extend- 
ing sidewise may fuse with tlie main line and 
so form side branches; or, outgrowths may arise 
from the main tube, penetrate between the adja- 
cent cells, and finally fuse with a neighboring 
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tube. The articulated latex vessels, therefore, 
are distinguislied not only by their irregular out- 
line, in whuh the mode of origin may be traced, 
but also by the numeious branches connecting 
with one another and so forming a network 
(Fig. 1). The nonarticulated vessels arise in 
the very young embryo through the differentia- 
tion of menstem tissue. Tlie cells destined for 
latex tubes elongate, grow, and branch as fast 
as the neighboring tissue grows, and push their 
way almost independently among the adjacent 



Fig. 2 . kon abticulatbd latex vessels. 
LoDgituduial section of the cortex of Eupharlna rutnifera, 

young cells. While they branch abundantly, the 
branches do not join others and form a network 
as the articulate tubes do. They are distin 
guished by their smooth contour, often thick 
walls, and the absence of anastomosing branches 
(Fig. 2). The latex vessels extend through the 
whole body of the plant, standing in close rein- 
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cion to the nutritive tissue of the leaves on the 
one hand (Fig. 3) and the growing regions on 
the other. In the older parts of the stem they 
are most abundant in the cortex and the phloSni. 
They may be considered as a special form of 
conducting tissue by means of which the various 
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a. Euphorbia myrsinitea, b, E biolondulosa In a the 
latex vessel is shown lengthwise, m b it is seen in section 
The shaded cells are the palisade parenchyma, which makes 
food. 

foods contained in the latex are readily distrib- 
uted from regions of manufacture or storage to 
the regions of use. When rich in food sub- 
stances, the latex is very opaque, becoming more 
translucent as the food diminishes. These varia- 
tions in the food content of the latex are found 
to be parallel with the nutritive necessities of 
the plant. The latex tubes are lined with a 
delicate layer of protoplasm, in which are em- 
bedded the various special organs, nuclei of pe- 
culiar form, starch formers (leucoplasts, qv.), 
etc. The latex itself lies within this protoplas- 
mic occupying the same position as the 

cell sap m an ordinary cell, Tlie latex there- 
fore may be looked upon as corresponding to the 
cell sap which is piesent in every active cell, 
from which it differs only in the abundance 
and nature of the dissolved and suspended ma- 
terials. Economically the most important sub- 
stance in the latex is caoutchouc, which after 
manufacture constitutes the rubber of commerce. 
See Conduction; Rubuer. 

IiATH. See Laths and Lathwood. 

LA^THAM, John (1740-1837). An English 
omitholi^ist, bom at Eltham, Kent. He stud- 
ied anatomy in London under Hunter and until 
1796 practiced medicine at Hartford. He then 
settled at Romsey, Hampshire, and devoted him- 
self entirely to the study of nature. In 1788 
he had been one of the founders of the Lin- 
nean Society. Especially interested in orni- 
thology, he made a fine collection of birds and 
published A General Synopeie of Birds (3 vols., 
1781-86) and A General History of Btrds (11 
vols., 1821-28), finished when he was 88 years 
old. For this latter important work he 
himself designed, etched, and colored the 
illust ratio ns. 

IiATHA^ Robert Qgbdoe (1812-88). An 
English philolomt and ethnologist, bora at 
Billingboroogh, Lincolnshire. He was educated 
at Cambrid^ and took the degree of MD., 
but, having made a tour in Denmark and Nor- 


way, he was led to direct his attention rarticu- 
larly to the Scandinavian languages. For sev- 
eral years he was professor of the English lan- 
guage and literature in University College, Lon- 
don. His chief works are: English Language 
( 1841 ) ; Natural History of the Varieties of 
Mankind (London, 1850) ; Ethnology of the 
British Colonies; Man and his Migrations (ib., 
1851); Descriptive Ethnology (1859); The 
Nationalities of Europe (1863) ; Outlines of 
General or Developmental Philology (1878); 
Russian and Turk from a Geographical, Ethno- 
logic al, and Historical Point of View (1878) 

LATHE, l&TH. Sec Meta1/>Working Ma- 
CHTN EBY, W oodworking Machinery 

LATHE, or LATH (AS. Urp, Up, district: 
possibly connected with Dan Icrgd, levying dis- 
trict, situation, and with AS. licgan, Goth, ligan, 
OHG ligen, Gcr. liegen, Ol^hurch Slav, le^ihati, 
to lie, Lat. lectus, Gk lechos, couch). 

Formerly a part or a division of a county among 
the Anglo-Saxons consisting of several hundreds. 
At present it consists of four or five hundreds 
and is confined to the County of Kent Formerly 
there was a lathe reeve, or bailiff, in each lathe 
The same number of hundreds which constitute 
the lathes of Kent are called the rapes of Sussex. 
In Ireland the lathe is intermediate between the 
tithin g an d the hundred. 

LA^THOM HOUSE. An historic mansion in 
Lancashire, England, some 13 miles northeast 
of Liverpool. In the era of the Plantagenets 
the place gave its name to the proprietor, Rob- 
ert Fitzhenry (Earl of Lathom). In the reign 
of Edward III it passed with the heiress Isabel 
into the family of the Stanleys, w^ho owned it 
for about three centuries. At that time it was 
a mansion strongly fortified by a moat, pali- 
sades, and a wall with nine towers In 1644 
Charlotte, Countess of Derby, in the absemee 
of the Earl, defended it heroically for four 
months against a Parliamentary army under 
Fairfax. Later, however, it was taken and 
destroyed. The present house, erected aliout 
1750, IB a large fine building, in the Italian 
style of architecture, furnished with a colonnade 
of Ionic pillars, and the park belonging to it 
is 4 miles in circuit Consult Drapei, The 
House of Stanley (Ormskirk, 1864), and, for 
a journal of the siege in 1644, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson 
(London, 1846) 

LA^THBOP, Fbancib (1849-1909). An 
American decorative and poKrait painW He 
was bora at sea near the Hawaiian Islands and 
studied under Fairer in New York, then at the 
Dresden Academy. Later he was a pupil of 
Madox Brown and Burne Jones in London and 
he also studied the technique of stained glasses 
in William Morris’s school. The infinence of 
these Pre-Raphaelite teachers is visible in all 
Lathrop’s work. On his return to America in 
1873 he devoted himself to portraiture, to 
stained glasses, and especially to decorative 
painting. He assisted La Farge in the decora- 
tion of Trinity Church, Boston, the chancel of 
which he designed. (Hher good examples of 
his decorative works are the mural paintings 
‘*MoBes with the Tablets of the Law,” in Bow- 
doin College chapel; “Apollo,” over the pro- 
scenium of the Metropolitan (Jpora House, New 
York; “The Light of the World,” in 8t Bar- 
tholomew’s, New York; designs for a marble 
mosaic, “Widows and Orphans,” in the old 
Equitable Building, New York. His best-known 
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Btained glasses are the Marquand Memorial 
window in Princeton College chapel and the 
chancel window of Bethesda Church, Sarato^, 
N. Y., for which he received a gold medal 
at Philadelphia in 1889 Lathrop also illus> 
trated artistic publications like Clarence Cook’s 
House Beautiful. He was one of the founders 
of the Society of American Artists, where some 
of his early portraits, including those of Ross 
and Thomas Winant, were exhibited. In 1906 
he was elected associate of the National Academy 
of Desi gn. 

IiATHBOP, Gbobge Pabsons (1851-98). 
An American journalist and poet, bom at Oahu, 
Hawaiian Islands, Aug. 25, 1851 He was edu> 
cated in New York and Dresden (1867-70), re- 
turned thence to New York, be^n, but soon 
abandoned, the study of law, went to England, 
there married (1871) Rose, second daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (See Lathrop, Rose 
Hawthorne.) He was from 1875 to 1877 as- 
sistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly^ then till 
1879 editor of the Boston Courier ^ and after- 
ward resided in Concord and New York. He 
founded the American Copyright I.icague (1883). 
His writings include* Rose and Roof Tree 
(1875), poems. Study of Hawthorne (1876), 
Afterglow (1876), a novel; A Maeque of Poets 
(1877), an edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Works (188.3), with a biography; An Echo of 
Passion (1882) , In the Distance (1882) . Span- 
ish Vistas (1883) , History of the Union League 
in Philadelphia (1883) ; Newport (1884), (Md 
of Pleasure (1892) , Dreams and Days (1892), 
verses; and other works of minor significance 
With his wife he published Annals of Ceorge- 
town Convent and .4 Story of Courage (1894). 

LATHBOP, John (Y-1653). An American 
Congregational clerg>'man, whose name is also 
spelled Lothrop, Ixithropp, and Laythrop. He 
was born in England, studied at Oxford, took 
holy orders, and was rector of a church at Eger- 
ton, Kent, until about 1624, when he succeeded 
Henry Jacob as pastor of the first Independent 
or Congregational church in England This 
London congregation was much harried by the 
ecclesiastical authorities Lathrop’s wife died 
while he was imprisoned (1632-34), and, hav- 
ing lost a part of his church through a schism 
on the question of baptism, in 1634 he removed 
to Massachusetts, l^'oming first pastor at 
Scituate and in 1639 at Barnstable. One of the 
authorities for Prince’s history of New England 
is “an original r^fistcr, wrote by the Rev John 
Lothrop,” which contains a record of the affairs 
of these two towns 

LATHBOP, John Hiram (1799-1866) An 
American educator, bora at Sherburne, N Y. 
He graduated at Yale in 1819, was tutor there 
from 1822 to 1826, and then entered the legal 
Jirofession, but after six years left it and be- 
came a teacher first at Norwich, Vt., then at 
Gardiner, Me. He was professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy from 1829 to 
1833, and of law, histoiy, and economics from 
1835 to 1840, at Hamilton College, and was 
president of the University of Missouri from 
1840 until 1849, after which he was succes- 
sively chancellor of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, president of Indiana University, professor 
of English literature in the University of Mis- 
souri, and again president of the last-named 
institution from 1865 until his death. 

LATHBOP, Julia Clifford <1858- ). 

An American social worker. She was born at 


Rockford, 111., studied at Rockford College, and 
graduated from Vassar College in 1880. She 
made special studies m the care of the insane, 
in the better education of children, and in 

S ‘ ivenile laws, spending much of her time at 
ull House, Chicago, after 1899, and making 
special inveirtigations in foreign countries. Ex- 
cept for four years she was a member of the 
Illinois State Board of Charities from 1893 
to 1909. For a time she was president of the 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene and vice 
president of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy and of the Juvenile Protective 
Association. She became the first chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, provided for by law in 1912 
She is auth or of The Children's Bureau (1912) 
LATHBOP, Rose Hawthorne (1851-1926). 
An American poet and pliilanthropist, daughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne She was bora at 
Lenox, Mass , lived in England and Portugal 
(1853-60), and studied art at Dresden and in 
I^ondon, where she married George Parsons 
Lathrop (qv ) in 1871. She wrote many stories 
and sketches, a volume of poems, Along the 
Shore (1888). and Memories of Hawthorne, 
with her husband (1897). In 1896 she estab- 
lished in New York Citv St Rose’s Free Home 
for Cancer, and soon after, with the title of 
Mother Mary Alphonsa, she became head of a 
Dominican community of the Third Order and 
director of a charitable home in that city. 
LATHBOP, William Langbon (1859- 
) All American landscape painter, bora 
in Warren 111 Practically self-taught in his 
art, his work is to be found in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York (“The Meadows”) ; the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh (“Abandoned 
Quarry”) ; the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo; 
Minneapolis Art Museum (“Clouds and Hills”) , 
National Museum of Art, Washington (“Three 
Trees”) ; and elsewhere He was elected to the 
National Academy in 1907 and won numerous 
medals and prizes His landscapes are char- 
acterized by refreshing sincerity of conception 
united to a vigorous and able technique. 

LATHS AND LATHWOOD (AS Iceff. 
OHG. latta, Ger Latte, lath, thin plate; con- 
nected with MHG laden, lade, board, and with 
Ir. slat, Bret laz, rod, Welsh, Hath, rod) 
Laths are thin and narrow strips of wood (usu- 
ally 4 feet long, 1^^ inches wide, and % inch 
thick ) , made either by splitting lathwood, which 
is the Norway spruce fir {Pinus ahtes), or by 
sawing them from the shorter lengths of the 
lumber Laths are nailed to the s^ds or fur- 
ring strips of walls and to the rafters of ceil- 
ings; they are placed slightly apart to receive 
the plaster, which, by being pressed into the 
intervals between the laths, is retained, and 
when dry is held securely on the wall. Slaters’ 
laths are longer strips of wood nailed on to the 
framework of the roof for the purpose of sus- 
taining the slates or tiles, which are fastened 
to the laths by nails “Metallic lath” and 
“wire lath” are modern American inventions, 
now widely used in place of wooden laths in 
fireproof construction (q.v.). The first is made 
in various forms from sheets of steel, perforated 
in various ways, as in “^anded metal” lath- 
ing: the second is a species of netting of gal- 
vaniz ed steel wire. 

LATHYBISM, Iftth'l-riz’m. See Lupinobis. 
LATH'TBUB (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Ad^pof, 
sort of pulse). A genus of plants of the fandly 
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Lcgnmiiioflft. The leaves of many species are 
famished with tendrils and are pinnate, but 
oftm with only one pair of leaflets. ^ Some 
species have the leaves reduced to tendrils, the 
enlarged stipules performing the usual functions 
of rile leaves. The species are numerous, annual 
and perennial herbs, natives of temperate coun- 
tries in the Northern Hemisphere and the moun- 
tains of tropical Africa and South America. 
Few are American; several of the European 
species have been introduced in cultivation and 
have escaped and become established; some are 
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natives of Great Britain, some have very beau- 
tiful flowers of considerable size, on account 
of which they hnd a place in flower gardens, as 
Lathyrus latifohua and Lathyrus sylvesina, the 
latter a native of England and the former of 
the south of Europe, both perennials and known 
by the name of everlasting pea. Ihe sweet pea 
{Lathyrua odoratua), a native of the East, one 
of the best-known ornaments of our flower gar- 
dens, is a hardy annual, esteemed not only on 
account of the beauty of its flowers but of their 
delightful fragrance. The most common British 
species is the meadow vetchling (Lathyrua pro- 
tenaxa), with bright yellow flowers. Lathytua 
aaUvua, the chickling vetch or lentil of Spain, a 
native of the south of Europe, with flowers 
generally of a bright blue color and winged pods, 
is cultivated in India, and in Germany, France, 
and other countries for its seeds, the flour of 
which, however, is mixed with other flour rather 
than used alone, on account of narcotic prin- 
ciples which it possesses, and which caused its 
cultivation for food to be interdicted in Wflrt- 
temberg in 1671. The seeds of Lathyrua ctoera, 
although sometimes used by the country people 
of France, are even more dangerous. Those of 
Lathyrua apha^ a species sometimes found 
on gravelly soils in England, possess similar 
qualities when ripe, but in an unripe state are 
wholesome. They are eaten with the pods which 
contain them. Lathyrua tuberoaua, a native 
of Germany and other parts of Europe but not 
of Great Britain, is cultivated on the Continent 
for its small, starchy tubers, whidi are some- 
t*"*— called Duteh imce; in Germany they are 


known as earthnuts. The herbage of the plant 
is relished by cattle. In Alaska and elsewhere 
the unripe seeds of the beadi pea (Lathyrua 
marttimua) are eaten as a vegetable. Lathyrua 
aylveatrta wagnerx has been extensively exploited 
as a fodder plant in Germany, France, and the 
United Stat^. It is very resistant to drought 
when once established and yields abundant green 
forage of a nutritious character. 

LATICIF^EBOnS TISSUE. Latex. See 
IllBTOLOGV; T«ATEX. 

LATTECEB, Hugh (c.149(1-1555). One of 
the most distinguished of the English reformers. 
He was bom at Thurcaston in Leicestershire. 
He was educated at Cambridge and became 
attached to the new learning and divinity 
which had begun to establish ^emselves there. 
He soon became a zealous preacher of the re- 
formed doctrines and in consequence was em- 
broiled in max^ controversies. The dispute 
about Henry VIII’s marriage with Catharine of 
Aragon brought Latimer more into notice. He 
was one of the divines appointed by the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge to examine as to its lawful- 
ness, and he deriared on the King’s side. This 
secured Henry's favor, and he was appointed one 
of his chaplains and received a living in Wilt- 
shire (1631). In 1535 he was appointed Bishop 
of Worcester, and at the opening of Convocation 
on June 9, 1536, he preached two very powerful 
and impressive sermons, urging the necessity of 
reform. After a while the work of reform rather 
retrograded than advanced, and Latimer found 
himself with his bold opinions in little favor at 
court He retired to his diocese and labored 
there in a continual round of ^'teaching, preach- 
ing, exhorting, writing, correcting, and reform- 
ing, either as his ability would serve or the 
time would bear ” This was his true function. 
He was an eminently practical reformer. To- 
wards the close of Henry’s reign, and when the 
reactionai^ party, headed by Gardiner and Bon- 
ner, was in the ascendant, I^timer resigned his 
bishopric (1539) and till 1546 lived in great 
privacy He was looked upon with jealousy and 
closely vratched, and finally, on coming up to 
London for medical advice, he was brought be- 
fore the Privy Council and cast into the Tower. 
On the accession of Edward VI, the next year, 
he was released and again appeared in public 
He declined, however, to resume his episcopal 
functions, although his old bishopric was offered 
to him. He devoted himself to preaching and 
practical works of benevolence. After the death 
of Edward and the accession of Mary (1553) he 
and other reformers were arrest^ in riieir 
career of activity. Latimer was put in prison, 
and examined at Oxford in 15M. After his 
examination he was transferred to the common 
jail there, where he lay for more than a year, 
feeble, sickly, and worn out with his hardships. 
On Sept. 30, 1565, he was summoned before 
certain commissioners appointed to sit in judg- 
ment upon him and Ridley, and after trial, on 
October 1, he was condemn^ to be burned. He 
suffered along with Ridley, opposite Balliol 
College, on Oct. 16, 1555. The account of his 
trial and execution is in Foxe’s Book of Martyra. 
His Ramatna and Sermona were issued by tlie 
Parker Society (2 vols., Oxford, 1844--45). 
Consult his biography by R. Demaus (London, 
1869; new ed., 1881), and by R. M. and A. J. 
Carlyle (ib., 1899). 

LATIKEE, Jaios Elijah (1826-85). An 
American Methodist Episcopal clergyman and 
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educator, bom at Hartford, Conn. Graduating 
from W^^an University in 1848, he was pro- 
lessor of ancient languages in Newbury (Vt.) 
Seminary for one year, professor of Latin 
and geology in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
Lima, N Y, for two years, and from 1854 to 
1857 principal of the Fort Plain (N. Y ) Semi- 
nary. In 1858 he served as a professor in 
Flmira Female College, in the same year enter- 
ing the ministry in the East Genesee conference 
of his church. He visited Europe in 1868 to 
study methods of instruction. In 1870 he was 
elecM professor of historical theology in Bos- 
ton University School of Theology; eight years 
later he became dean of the faculty, and was 
transferred to the chair of systematic theology, 
which he retained until his death. 

IiATIH AMEKCA. A name given to those 
portions of America which are inhabited chiefly 
by races of Latin stock, thus including Mexico, 
Central America, South America, and parts of 
the West Indies. 

LATINA VI'A. See Latin Way. 

LATIN GBOSS. A cross with the lower 
limb considerably longer than the other three, as 
distinguished from the Greek cross, which has 
the f our a rms equal 

LATIN EMPIRE. The name given to the 
Empire established by the Crusaders, in 1204, 
after their capture of Constantinople. It came 
to an end in 1261. See Byzantine Empibb: 
Cbus ape. 

LATIN GATE (Let. Porta Latina), A for- 
mer gate in the Aurelian Wall of Rome, through 
which the Latin Way (q.v.) left the city. It 
was closed in 1829, but has recently been opened 
again. 

LATI^NL An Italic race, already settled in 
prehistoric times in the broad plains south of 
the Tiber, between the sea and the Apennines 
Their origin is obscure The Latin languam 
(q.v ) is most closely related to that of the 
Faliscans (see FAuatn) north of the Tiber, and 
more remotely to those of the Oscans, Um- 
brians, and Sabellians. Their territory, called 
Latium, originally extended not far south of 
the Alban hills, but was carried, under Rome’s 
dominiem, as far as the river Liris (now Garig- 
liano), where Campania adjoined. In very 
early times the Latini were subdued by the 
Etruscans, as the names of many Latin towns, 
e.g., Tusculum, show At the traditional land- 
ing of .Eneas in Italy, we find the Latini (typi- 
fied by the fabulous l^ng Latinus, ^.v.) settled 
in independent towns. At a later time wc find 
Alba Longa as the head of a loose confederacy 
of 30 Latin towns, vath their common sanc- 
tuary of Jtmiter Latiaris (see Jtjpiteb) on 
the Alban Mount. Rome was looked upon as 
a colony of Alba Lonp, but early became the 
ruler of all Latium. In the Latin 'War (340- 
338 aa) the Latins were allied with the Cam- 
panians against the Romans, but on the defeat 
of the former the Latin confederacy was dis- 
solved, and its parts were gradually absorbed 
in the Roman stock. For a statement of the 
results of some researches into their origin, 
consult Duff, A Literary History of Rome (Lon- 
don, 1900). 

LATINI, W-t«'n6, Bbunetto (c.1220-hs 1295) 
An Italian writer, bom at Florence. He be- 
longed to the party of the Guelphs and^ wm 
sent on an embSissy to Alfonso X of Castile in 
1260. The Guelphs were defeated at Monta- 
perti during his absence, and he had therefore 


to keep out of Tuscany. He may have spent 
the next six or seven years in France, but at 
any rate he was back in Tuscany again by 1269, 
holding office under Charles of Anjou Occupy- 
ing in turn various offices, he attained in 1287 
the high rank of prior. Dante’s indebtedness 
to his work and affectionate esteem for him as 
a scholar transpire in Inferno, xv. Before his 
sojourn in France he had already written some- 
thing; during that ]^riod he composed the poem 
in Italian heptasyllables which is now gen- 
erally known as the Tesoretto, to distinguish 
it from the Italian translation of his Tr^sor 
The Tesoretto is the earliest Italian example 
of the allegorical and didactic poem so impor- 
tant in old French literature and there best 
represented by the Roman de la rose. It is 
incomplete and may have been intended as an 
introduction to the encyclops^ic Livres dou 
tresor. This prose work, a compendium of 
medifeval lore, Brunetto put in French, because 
he esteemed this language more delightful and 
wore widely known than Italian. Its subject 
matter was derived from various Latin and 
French sources {Roman de la rose, Isidor of 
Seville, Bible, ete.) ; the work was probably 
composed between 1262 and 1266 To his 
friend Rustico di Filippo he addressed the 
Favolello, a treatise, in seven-syllabled verse 
like the Tesoretto, on the duties of friendship. 
To Brunetto has also been attributed a vulgari- 
zation of Cicero’s De Inventione, Consult* 
Zannoni, II tesoretto e %l FavoleUo di 8er B, L, 
(Florence, 1824) ; edition of Li hvres dou tresor 
bv Chabailld (Paris, 1863) . the editions of the 
Tesoretto by Gaiter (Bologna, 1878-83) and 
by Wiese, in the Zeitschrift fdt romantsche 
Philologte, vol vii (Halle, 1882); Tho Sundby, 
Della vita e delle opere di Brunetto Latini, 
translated from the Danish by Renier (Flor- 
ence, 1884) ; Marchesini, Due studx hiografici 
su Brunetto Latxnx (Venice, 1887); id, Bru- 
netto Latxnx notaxo (Verona, 1890) ; Bertoni, 
II Duecento (Milano, 1890) 

LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM. 
The kingdom established by the Crusaders in 
1099, which lasted until 1187. When, on July 
15, 1099, Jerusalem was taken, it liecame neces- 
sary for the Christian conquerors to establish 
some permanent rule Naturally the only sys- 
tem of government well known to them, the 
feudal, was adopted. The written code known 
as the "Assize of Jerusalem” (qv.), however, 
belongs to a later period Godfrev de Bouillon 
(q.v ) was elected Baron and Defender of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Godfrey died in 1100 and was 
succeeded by Baldwin l\ who took the title of 
King and ruled until 1118. He was in turn 
succeeded by his nephew, Baldwin II (1118- 
31), who was follow^ by his son-in-law, Fulk, 
Count of Anjou (1131-43). Under him the 
Kingdom reached its highest development, and 
most of Svvia was in the hands of the Chris- 
tians Meanwhile, however, a strong Moham- 
medan power was being formed, Edessa was 
captured, and the Christians were threatened 
The reign of Baldwin III (1143-62) was 
marked by some cooperation between the Greeks 
and the Latins, due to the marriage of Bald- 
win with the daughter of the Emperor Manuel 
The brother and successor of Baldwin III, Amal- 
lic I (1162-74), also married a Byzantine prin- 
cess. His son and successor, Baldwin IV 
(1174-85), was a leper. He was succeeded by 
a child, IMdwin V, who ruled only a year. 
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The Kingdom was weakened by an unwise at- 
tack upon Egypt, and the leading nobles were 
not united in policy. The last monarch was 
Guy of Lusignan (1185-87), an adventurer 
from the west who married the heiress. On 
July 4, 1187, Saladin (qv) defeated King 
Guy at Hattin and took him prisoner. On 
Oct 2, 1187, Jerusalem fell. After this Jeru- 
salem was in the hands of the Christians for 
the years 1229-44, and the Kingdom remained 
in existence nominally until the fall of Acre 
in 1291. The title of King of Jerusalem was 
inherited by several royal lines Consult Roh- 
richt, Oeschichte des Kdmgretohs Jerusalem 
(Berl in, 1898) See Cbusaob 

LATIN LANGTJAGK The language of an- 
cient Rome. It was originally the vernacular 
of the Latini (q.v.), a small tribe of central 
Italy, occupying the plain of Latium (q.v ), 
south of the Tiber, between the Apennines and 
the sea, and was thus the language of the found- 
ers of Rome. With the growth and the con- 
quests of that city it spread until it became 
we almost universal language of the Western 
civilized world (Consult Abbott, The Common 
People of AlScient Rome, first two papers. New 
York, 1911, and Budinszky, Dxe Ausbreitung 
der lateiwischen Sprache, Berlin, 1881.) Latin 
belongs in its origin to the so-called Indo-Euro- 
pean (Indo-Germanic, Aryan) group of lan- 
guages, which comprises, in Asia, the non-Dra- 
vidian tongues of India, Persian, and Arme- 
nian; and in Europe, the Hellenic, Italic, (Deltic, 
Teutonic (Germanic), Balto-Slavonic, and Al- 
banian languages. A similarity of sound, in- 
fiection, and vocabulary shows that these lan- 
guages are all descended from a common source, 
or Ursprache. 

The Latin language is not original in Italy. 
A wave of migration from the north in prehis- 
toric times brought into the peninsula the hordes 
of Italic people, who pushed their way to the 
southward, driving before them or assimilating 
the earlier inhabitants, until they occupied all 
the central and northern regions from sea to 
sea. Of these Italic invaders there were, ac- 
cording to one theory, two ethnic and linguis- 
tic divisions of quite unequal extentT-the Um- 
faro-Sabellians (see Etbxtbia) and the Latino- 
Faliscans. (See FAUBBn; Italic Languages.) 
The former, with closely related dialects, oc- 
cupied in historic times all the vast mountain- 
ous country south of the Rubicon and east^ of 
the Tiber, far into Apulia and Lucania — ^in 
fact, all central Italy except the narrow coast 
plain north and. south of the Tiber mouth (which 
was held the lesser division of Latins and 
Faliscans) Doubtless in earlier times the Um- 
bro-Sabellians Jliad extended still farther to the 
north and the west, whence they were dislodged 

the invasions, first of the Etruscans, then 
of the Gauls. 

The Umbro-Sabellian races — ^Umbrians, Vol- 
seians, iSquians, Sabines, Marsi, Hirpini, Fren- 
tani, Samnites, and others — spoke a congeries 
of related dialects, of which r^tively little is 
known to-day, and that entirely from inscrip- 
tions, place names, and glosses or casual ref- 
Ofences in the ancient writers. But it is cer- 
tain that there were^two main divisions of 
language, the Umbrian and the Oscan; the 
former was spoken in the north, the latter in 
the eentro aim the south of the region For 
details, see Italic Languages. 

The second group of Italic dialects (the 


Latin-Faliscan) was spoken over a rerv limited 
area. The Latin was used south of the Tiber, 
in Latium (q.v.) ; the Faliscan, so far as we 
know now, was iEq>oken in historical times only 
in Falerii (q.v ) and in the Ager Faliscus, the 
district about Falerii. 

But of all the members of tiie Italic group, 
Latin alone, so far as we know, certainly at- 
tained the rank of a literary language, and, ow- 
ing in part to Roman conquests, extended it- 
self not only over all Italy, but over northern 
Africa and all western Europe, where it still 
holds ground, as it were, in the form of the 
Romance languages (qv ) Some have held, 
however, that there was an Oscan literature. 

Three stages or sthtes of development are 
distinguishable in the history of the Latin lan- 
guage. (For a slightly dinereht classification 
and for information supplementary to the pres- 
ent article, see Latin Literatube ) The first 
is anterior to the beginning of literary culture 
and may be termed the archaic stage This 
period may be regarded as continuing to the 
time of Ennius (bom 239 nc ). Its monuments, 
consist in the main of inscriptions; some iso- 
lated forms have been preserved by the gram- 
marians, and a few characteristic tendencies 
are revealed by the early dramatists Among 
the most ancient relics are the quadrangular 
cippus of tufa, broken, inscribed with very prim- 
itive characters running alternately from left 
to right and right to left, found in 1899 in 
the Roman Forum, known as the Forum Stele, 
or the Lapis Romuh (stone of Romulus) , 
the gold fibula of Numasios, found in a tomb 
at Pneneste (Palestrina; see Fibula Pbjeves- 
tina) ; and the vase inscribed with a long 
"curse,” known as the Duenos Inscription, found 
on the Quinnal Hill in Rome in lg80 ( See also 
Golumna ^Rostbata, Inscbiptionb, lAiUn) 
Other monuments are the very ancient Carmusa 
Saltarta preserved by Varro ( De Tj%ng Lot , vii, 
26, 27), hymns sung 1^ the Salii (q.v), the 
Carmen Fratrum ArvaHum, dating from the 
time of the kings and engraved on a bronze 
tablet of the reign of Elagabalus, which was 
dug up in 1778 on the very site of the grove 
of the ancient college (see Abval Brothers) , 
the text of the 12 tables (about 450 B c ), which 
IS known to us in quotations only and even in 
these has not been preserved in its integrity 
(see Decemviri; Twei.ve Tables, I^w or 
THE) ; and the Snptonum Efogta, or epitaphs 
of the Scipios, the earliest of which is perhaps 
that of L Cornelius Scipio, son of Barbatus, 
and consul in 259 B.c Most of these and many 
others are given by Wordsworth, Fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin (Oxford, 1874) , 
Allen, Remnants of Early Latin (Boston, 1880) ; 
Hitachi, Priscas Latxnxtatis Monumenta Ep%- 
graphsca (Berlin, 1802) ; Egber^ Latin In- 
sertpUons (New York, 1896) ; Diehl, Inscrip- 
tiones Latince (Bonn, 1912) ; Cagnat, Cours 
d^^pigiaphie latine (4th ed , Paris, 1914). 

Cicero called the age of the Scipios the age 
of the true Latinity. Yet modem scholars hold 
that Latin is full of loan words derived not 
only from other Italic languages and Etmscan, 
but also from Greek, in the preliterary period. 

The second stage is that of literary culture. 
Its history may he conveniently traced through 
^ree distinct periods, viz the Anteclassical, 
the dassical, and the Postclassical , of these 
periods the middle may be conveniently subdi- 
vided into the Golden age and the SUver agn. 
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The first period (240-84 b.o.) includes all the 
writers from Livius Andrcmicus to Lucilius (died 
103) and is rendered conspicuous by the names 
of Neevius, Plautus, Ennius, Cato, Terentius, 
Pacuvius, and Attius, whose language is char- 
acterized not only bjr the frequent use of archaic 
forms and e:]rores8ionB, but by more or less 
imitation of Greek models. The Romans had 
been brought by conquest into close contact 
with the Greek cities of southern Italy and 
Sicily, Macedonia and Achaia, and Greek litera- 
ture had become a subject of study and imita- 
tion. This imitative tendency, however, is com- 
bined with great originality and vigor in Plau- 
tus, and unlimited freedom of thought and ex- 
pression in Lucilius. 

The Golden age (84 bc.-14 a.d ) is ushered 
in, as it were, by Varro and C'lcero and may be 
said to come to an end with the death of Livy. 
The writings of Lucretius, Cinsar, Catullus, Sal- 
lust, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Ovid lend lustre to this interval and exhibit 
the literary language in its fullest maturity, 
its most perfect stage Tlie standard of prose 
was set by Ciccro and Cicsar, that of poetic art 
by Vergil To Cicero in particular the language 
of prose owed that elaboration and finish which 
have rendered it a standard of perfection in 
style for all time and evoked the gratitude of 
his countrymen towaids the man who alone 
among prose writers had brought to light the 
utmost capacities of Roman speech. His dic- 
tion, even m his letters, is an exemplification of 
the true Roman urhamtaft and is everywhere, 
except in his letters (see the next paragraph), 
a protest against the intrusion into literature 
of the sermo plchetus, the spoken language of 
the untrained people But the changes wrought 
by Vergil are more marked oven than those 
which Cicero accomplished, and his language 
became the norm in poetry, departures from 
which were accounted irregularities Consult 
Nettleship, Lecturer and Essays, chap, iv (2d 
scries, Oxford, 1895), and Norden, Die AnUke 
Kunstprosa (2d ed., Leipzig, 1909). 

Meanwhile the speech of ordinary life may 
be traced in the plays of Plautus (qv.), and 
writings of minor character, such as the ac- 
counts of the African and Spanish wars ap- 
pended to CsBsar’s Commentaries, book viii of 
the De Bfdlo Oalltco, and the Bellum Alexan- 
drtnum. To these add many of the letters of 
Cicero, the Sermones of Horace, the writings 
of Vitruvius, Pompeian inscriptions, and the 
Satyrtcon of Petronius ( q v ) , a work remark- 
able for the number of examples it affords of 
the sermo roixduinus, the form of Latin in gen- 
eral use in the speech of everyday life. Consult 
Tyrrell, Cutero tn hts Letters, Ixxii-lxxxii (Lon- 
don, 1891), and Cooper, Word Formation in 
the Roman Sermo Plehetua (Boston, 1895) 

The Silver age (17-180 ad.) is marked by 
the gradual disappearance from literature of 
simplicity and directness of expression, and a 
constant* striving after effect by means of rhe- 
torical elaboration and ornament The Silver 
Latinity is most thoroughly represented in the 
writings of Tacitus (q.v.). His style and dic- 
tion are typical and present this stage of the 
language in the best as well as the truest light 
Consult Nettleship, as cited above; Krebs- 
Schmalz, Antiharharus der lateinischen Sprachc, 
i, 1-16 (7th ed, Basd, 1906) ; Draeger, Syntax 
und Sill des Tacitus (3d ed., Lmpzig, 1882); 
and the introductions to the editions of the 


Dialogue of Tacitus by Peterson (Oxford, 1893) 
and Gudeman (Boston, ISOd; 2d ed. in Ger- 
man, Leipzig, 1014). 

But the language, like the Empire itself, was 
on the decline. The African Latinity of the 
time of Hadrian (117-138 ad) and Pronto 
(q v ) shows a great fallmg off in refinement 
and general quality, when compared with the 
Spanish Latinity 01 the preceding century (the 
TiStin, eg, of Seneca the philosopher, Lucan, 
Quintilian, and Martial, all of whom were 
natives of Spain). Affected archaisms, weari- 
some repetitions, and Graccisms are especially 
noticeable, as well as numberless newly created 
forms and extensive drafts on the plebeian dia- 
lect, all of which mark an extreme departure 
from classical usage. Consult Cooper, Word 
Formation %n the Roman Sermo Plebeius (New 
York, 1805); ‘Knapp, “Archaism in Aulus 
Gellius,*’ in Classical Studies in Honour of 
Henry Dnsler, 126-141 (New York, 1894). In 
support of the view that there was no distinc- 
tive African Latinity, consult Brock, Studies 
in Fronto and His Age (Cambridge, 1911), and 
chap iii of the introduction to Purser’s edition 
of the “Cupid and Psyche” episode of the Meta- 
morphoses of Apuleius (q.v.) (London, 1910); 
on the other side consult W. E. Foster, Studies 
in Archaism in Aulus Oelhus (New York, 
1912). See Latin Liteb.vtubb, V, The Middle 
Empire. 

The death of Fronto (170 A.D.) may be con- 
veniently assigned as the close of the classical 
perioil 'J’Ik* postclassicnl period is commen- 
surate with thi‘ third and last stage in the his- 
tory of the Latin tongue — the stage which ex- 
hibits the popular speech (which since the time 
of Plautus had entered as an insignificant fac- 
tor into literary expression) as reappearing in 
literature and as developing into the languages 
of the Romance period Thus, the literary lan- 
guage itself was impoverished and disorganized, 
for its approximation to the vulgar Latin could 
no longer be cht*cked even by Claudian and 
other poets of the revival. 

This state of things was due in no small meas- 
ure to the influence of Tertullian (q.v ) and 
the other fathers of the Christian Church, who 
introduced the barbarisms of the people into 
their religious writings The transformation 
begun in the second century w^as completed in 
the fifth. The events which mainly conduced 
to it were the transplanting of the seat of the 
Empire to Constantinople and the invasions of 
the barbarians. In the East secular litera- 
ture again found an organ in the Greek lan- 
guage, in the West the Latin language was 
flooded with foreign forms and idioms through 
the inroads of the Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Longobards. In this condition it was 
termed &e lingua Romana and distinguished 
from the lingua Latina, which was cultivated 
only by the learned. 

From the lingua Romana sprang the eight so- 
called Romance languages ( q.y. ) of modem 
Europe: Portuguese, Spani^, Catalan (in 
northeastern Spain and l^ussillon), Provem^l, 
French, Italian, Rhsetoromanic (in the Tirol, 
Engadine, etc.), and Rumanian or Wallachian. 
As perpetuated by Christianity, the Latin lan- 
guage continued to live, though m a state of 
deterioration, long after the total dismember- 
ment of the Roman Empire. It remain^, in 
fact, for centuries the ecclesiastical, politiisal, 
and official language of Europe. 
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General Characterlatiea. Alphabet, pronim- 
elation, and vocabulaiy. 

Alphabet, — ^The Romans derived their alpha- 
bet via Cumn (q.v.) from the Grerics of sonth- 
em Italy, who used the Chalcidian, or Western 
Greek, alphabet, in which the letters differed 
in many respects from the Ionian, which be- 
came later the common alphabet of the Hellenic 
world. (See Alphabet, the paragraph preced- 
ing the Bibliography; Gbeek Lanottage, Alpha^ 
bet and Pronunciatton,) Thus, the Ghaloidian 
alphabet had the forms <^, G for r, >, D for 
A; >4 for A; r for n, R for P; ^ for 2, 
V for T. It used X for { (Eng. x) instead 
of for X ^ for x (Eng. ch, hard) instead 
of for i/f, and had aim the digamma F and the 
Koppa 9 ; while the aspirate was the full letter 
H. From this the Romans adopted their orig- 
inal alphabet of 21 letters: ABCDEFZHIKLMN 
OPiJRSTVX. They had no use for the aspirated 
consonants, ^ = ph, O ^ ih, X ch, and so ac- 
cepted these letters only as numerals. C oc- 
cupies the place and has the value of the Greek 
gamma (Eng. as in po), while the correspond- 
ing voiceless soimd is represented wholly by K. 
But in course of time C came to take also the K 
sound; and K, thus becoming superfluous, was 
dropp^ except in a few special words and 
names, as Kalendw, Kaeo, The fact that G now 
represented both K and G led to much confusion, 
and a new letter was invented by a slight modi- 
fication, so that G was left with the voiceless 
sound of K, and G was used for the voiced 
sound, and substituted in the alphabet for Z, 
which had ceased to be used. A reminiscence of 
the original sound of G as G is preserved, how- 
ever, in the abbreviations G. = Ganue and GN. = 
0n<BU8 In transcribing Greek words into Latin 
in the early period, V was used for Y, and S 
(initial) and SS (medial) for f — as in Bunrus 
= Pyrrhus, sona = atttcisso = dTrucliw, 

It was only in the first century ac. that the 
Greek letters Y and Z were actiially introduced 
into Latin, for the better transliteration of 
Greek names and words. The alphabet then had 
23 letters: ABGDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVXYZ. 
The Emperor Glaudius (41-54 a.d.) endeavored 
to add three new letters, to represent the con- 
sonantal V (our W), the modified V (as Ger- 
man a with umlaut), and the sound PS; but 
these had only an ephemeral existence. Latin 
was first written boustrophedon, i.e., alternately 
from right to left and from left to right, on 
the primitive stele found in the Forum. The 
fbula Prwnestxna and the Duenos Inscription 
show it written from right to left; but later it 
was always written from left to right. On the 
Latin alphabet, consult, e g., Lindsay, The Latin 
Language (Oxford, 1894). 

For phonetic changes in Latin, consult any 
Larin (grammar, e.g., those of Allen and Green- 
ough (Boston, 1903) ; Gildersleeve-Lodge (ib., 
1894); Hale and Buck (ib., 1903); Lane (2d 
ed.. New York, 1903). 

Pronunciation. — ^In the modem teaching of 
Latin various methods of pronunciation have 
been employed, as the Roman method, the Con- 
tinental m^od, the English method. As Latin 
has never ceased to be spoken as a learned lan- 
guage, its pronunciation has followed in general 
riie principles governing the language of each 
country in whim it is used. Thus, Otoero, as a 
Latin name, would usually be pronounced in 
Germany Tsttsero, in Italy Ohtehero, in Spain 
ThUherOt in France Bisiro, in England BUero. 


The Ghurch of Rome uses a form of pronuncia- 
tion developed from that of the modem lan- 
guages during the Middle Ages; and this is 
essentially the same in all countries, though 
modified, of course, by the native language of 
the speaker. This is the so-called Continental 
pronunciation The English method, still used 
in England, consists in pronouncing T.Atin words 
precisely as if they were English, each syllable, 
however, being pronounced as such. The Roman 
method, an attempt to attain to the real pronun- 
ciation of Latin in the time of Gicero, is now 
almost universally employed, in theory at least, 
in the universities, colleges, and schools of the 
United States, within recent years vigorous ef- 
forts have been put forth to make it the stand- 
ard pronunciation also in England. The vowels 
are pronounced almost as in the Romance lan- 
guage (Italian, French, Spanish), ie., long and 
short A, I, U, close E and 0, and open E and O. 
The diphthongs are M (like % in mtnc), CE and 
01 (as in 8oU), El (as in rein), AU (like ou 
in out), EU (sounded separately, with greater 
stress on the E), UI (a true diphthong, with 
stress on the first member ) . The consonants have 
their English sounds, with the exception that G 
and G arc always hard, as in can and go, R is 
trilled; S is voiceless, PH, TH, GH are reallv 
aspirated consonants. Gompare the Englisn 
“chop-house,” “hof-house,” **block-hou8e.” l^tin 
accent was originally recessive (i.e., on the first 
syllable), as is shown by such changes in un- 
accented vowels as odptus, dcceptus, afterward 
aceSptus, fdethus (so in Plautus), later faoiltus; 
and such changes in composition as fdoto, edn- 
facto, yielding cbnficio, later confUno In the 
classical peri^, however, the accent fell always 
on the penult if the penult was long, if the 
penult was short, the luscent fell on the ante- 
penult. Examples occiefo, I kill; dcddo, I fall. 

On the pronunciation of Latin, consult: P^, 
Latin Pronunciation (New York, 1894) ; Lind- 
say, The Latin Language (Oxford, 1894) ; and 
especially Seelmann, Aussprache des Latetn 
(Heilbmnn, 1885). 

Vocabulary — ^As the language of a mde and 
hardy race, slow to attain culture, Latin was at 
first far more limited in vocabulary than Greek. 
The latter was remarkably rich in terminations 
that lent themselves to the formation at will of 
new words, especially for abstract ideas, and 
its possibilities for the forming of self-explain- 
ing compounds were boundless. Thus, biprep- 
ositional compounds are common in Greric , 
they are very rare in Latin, even in plebeian 
Latin (consult Munro’s Lucretius, vol. ii, 16- 
17; 4th ed., London, 1886). This power of mak- 
ing compounds at will was indeed possessed at 
first by Latin and was probably retained in pop- 
ular Latin, the Latin of everyday speech; com- 
pounds were, however, largely avoided of set 
purpose by the writers of Latin literature. 
Herein literary Latin was severely handicapped 
as against Greek or German. For d^iiiaBsit 
Horace could or would find nothing better than 
the awkward periphrasis sen sinUliorum (8er~ 
mones, i, 10, 21). Simple compounds like oon- 
aors, benemerena were numerous. Poetiy added 
many, such as flonger, velivolua, and the later 
popular speech increiused them considerably. 
Gompare such expressive words as mulomedicua, 
campidoctor, domnasdiua, domnipradia. When 
the Romans began to stedy the literature and 
philosophy of the Greeks, they felt sadly the 
limitations of their own language, but the 
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graiuH ol a Bucceauon of writers culminating in 
Cicero did much to overcome the difficulty — 
Greek words were borrowed in large numbers 
along with the ideas they express. (Consult, 
eg., Reiley, Stwhea vn the Phtloaophtcal Ter- 
minology of Lucretius and Cicero, New York, 
1909 ) The vocabulary of Greek, however, as 
known to us now, is more extensive than that of 
Latin->-chiefly, however, because we know many 
Greek dialects, with varying vocabularies Latin 
increased its vocabulary materially from other 
languages besides the Greek from the Ktruscan 
(of histrio, actor), Oscan, Celtic (especially 
war terms, names of animals and vehicles, ar- 
ticles of dress), Syrian, Hebrew, etc 

Bibliography. Among the host of works upon 
the Latin language in its various phases, in 
addition to those referred to in the b<^y of this 
article, the following will be found especially 
useful* 

Gbammar The most comprehensive works 
are those of Draoger, Histonsche Syntax der 
lateinischcn Spraohe (2d ed., Leipzig, 1878-81) ; 
Sinalz, Stolz, etc , ilisionsdhe Qrammatik der 
lateinutchen Sprache (ib, 1894- ). “Latei- 

nische Grammatik und Stilistik,” in Miiller's 
Handhuch der klaastschen Altertumstcissen- 
schaft (4th cd., Munich, 1910) , Kilhner, Aus- 
fuhrliche Qrammatik (2d ed , 2 vols, Hanover, 
191^14). Good recent students’ grammars in 
English are those of Roby (1896), Allen and 
Greenough (1903), Gilderslecve-Lodge (1894), 
Bennett (1895), Lane (1899), Harkness (1898), 
and Hale and Buck (Boston, 1903). 

Dictionabtes a monumental dictionary of 
the Latin language is in course of preparation 
in Germany Thesaurus Ltnguw Latina (Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1900- ). For ordinary use. Har- 

per’s Latin Dictionary and Georges’s Lateimsch- 
Deutsches Handwarterhuch (2 vols, Leipzig, 
1879-80) are recommended For lAitin com- 
position, consult Smith, English-Latm Diction- 
ary (New York, 1890) For word formation 
and stylistics, consult. Lindsay, The Latin Lan- 
guage (Oxford, 1894) , Neue-Wagener, Formcn- 
lehre der lateimsch^ Sprache (Berlin, 1894- 
1902) ; Nftgelsbach, Lateimsche Stitisiik (Nu- 
remberg, 1889); Krebs, Antiharbarus (Basel, 
1886-88). Sec Diction aby. History (end). 

LATEN IJTEBATXTBE. In this article an 
attempt IS made only to trace briedy the origin, 
development, and decay of Latin literature with 
slight notices of the principal authors who aided 
in its growth and left the stamp of their genius 
on its progress For further information regard- 
ing the life and works of the various authors, 
th^ reader is referred to the individual articles 
on those authors, in their alphalietical order. 
For convenience of classification, the story of 
Latin literature may be divided into six broad 
periods, of which three fall under the Republic 
and three under the Empire, as follows 

I The Preliterary Period (crude bepnnings). 

II The Early, or Preclassical Period (from 
the end of the First Punic War, c.240 b.g, to 
Sulla, c.84 B.C ) 

HI The Golden Age, or Clasucal Period 
(from Sulla, c.84 BC., to the death of Augustus, 
A.O. 14) 

Of this period there are two divisions* 

A The Ciceronian Period (c.84-43 BC ) 

B. The Augustan Age (43 b 0.-14 ad ). 

IV. The Silver Age — ^Period of Spanish Latin- 
ity (from the death of Augustus, 14 a d , to the 
soofission of Hadrian, 117 ad.). 


V The Period of African Latinity — Early 
Christian Writers (from Hadrian, 117 aj>., to 
the fourth century). 

VI. The Period of Actual Decline (from the 
early fourth century to the end) 

I. The Preliterary Period (crude begin- 
nings). The native character of the Italic 
pcKiples, in contrast with that of the Greeks, was 
1 datively unimaginative and practical. The agri- 
cultural and pastoral life and the arts of wai 
engrossed all their faculties to the exclusion of 
literary effort Only m connection with their 
simple communal religious rites do we find the 
dawning of a literary sense, and this of the 
crudest type. While the Hellenic world, includ- 
ing the powerful Greek cities of southern Italy, 
was steeped in the poetry of its great epic, lyric, 
tragic, and comic writers, Rome and central 
Italy had not risen above the simplest ballads, 
farces, and mimes Yet here we must seek the 
beginnings of Latin literature, the earliest germs 
of the drama At the country festivals of the 
Latin and Oscan villages and towns the native 
wit and repartee found its expression in simple 
public shows, where the young men sang, danc^, 
and recited for the edification of the merry- 
makers These performances, at first sponta- 
ncHius, gradually assumed loose plots, in connec- 
tion with which the actors were free to indulge 
to the full their spirit of ribaldrv, abuse, and 
fun They wore masks or painU*d their faces; 
their songs and dances were accompanied by the 
notes of the tibia, an instrument similar to the 
fiutc , and their dialogue was in the rough 
Saturnian metre, which from its looseness 
readily admitted of improvisation Several 
varieties of these early farces are mentioned by 
Latin writers, all of which found their way to 
Rome, some of them later assumed a really 
literary character There were the (Veraua) 
Fescenntni (see Fescennine Vebbes) among the 
Faliscans just north of Rome — ^full of abuse and 
coarse jokes, the {Fabula) Atellancr (qv.) of 
the Oscan peasants in Campania — ^uncouth and 
indelicate, with their comic descriptions of rus- 
tic life, gradually assuming a sort of plot with 
fixed charac^ters, the Saturcp, perhaps native to 
Latium itself — ^more dramatic in style than the 
Fescenntni and the Atellanw — a sort of medley or 
vaudeville of songs and dances interspersed with 
stories; and Mimi (see Mime), probably in- 
troduced from Magna Gra^cia, a sort of farce 
performed on a rude stage These, with a few' 
bits of early ritual, such as the "Arval Song” 
preserved in the record of the Fratres Arvales 
(sec Abval Bbothebs) of the time of Elagab- 
alus, represent the literary level of the Romans 
liefore an active and dire^ contact with Greek 
culture made them aware of their literary and 
artistic deficienciea It may be noted that the 
traditional account of the development of Latin 
literature given above has been vigorously chal- 
lenged by German scholars, especially Jahn and 
Leo, and by an American scholar, Hendnekson. 
For a summary and criticism of the views of 
these scholars, consult Knapp, *‘The Sceptical 
Assault on the Roman Tradition Concerning the 
Dramatic Satura,” in American Journal of 
Philology, vol. xxxiii (New York, 1912), and id., 
**Horace, Epistles, ii, 1, 139 ff and Livy, vii, 2,” 
in Transactions of the American Phildtogioal 
Association, vol xliii (Boston, 1912) 

II. The Barly, or Preclassical Period 
(from the end of the First Punic War, c.240 
BC, to Sulla, c.84 B.C.). With the end of the 
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First Punic War and the humiliation of her 
^emy Carthage, Rome began to enjoy a period 
of repose, which, with a sense of her growing 
greatness among nations and the rise of a leisure 
class, led to a realization of the crudity of life 
in Rome and a longing to know something of the 
beauly and culture of Greek life and art. The 
first attempt^ at real Latin literature were 
translations from the Greek into the ro^h 
Saturnian metre, the work of a Greek eaptiv^ 
Livius Andronicus ( c 200-204 b.c ) , brought to 
Rome after the taking of Tarentum in 272 b c , 
and employed as a teacher of Greek The work 
in question was a translation of Homer’s 
Odyesetf, the fragments that happily survive 
show no high degree of genius and demonstrate 
clearly that the rough native Latin metre was 
but ill adapted to express the versatility and 
lightness of touch of the great original An- 
dronicus, however, deserves much credit for at- 
tempting to employ Latin at all for poetic pur- 
poses The literary successors of Andronieus 
broke ground along new lines; discarding the 
Saturnian metre, teey attempt^ the far more 
difilcult task of adapting the Greek metres — 
iambic, trochaic, dactylic — ^to the heavy, archaic 
Latm speech, and instead of mere translations, 
produced new works based on Greek originals 
Hie real founder of Latin poetry was Gneus 
Nflevius ( f-c.l90 B c ) , a native of Campania, 
writer of tragedies and comedies The majority 
of these were derived from Greek sources, but 
in two of the cragedies we have examples of the 
so-called (Fabula) Preeteart^, or strictly Roman 
tragedy, with plot derived from purely Roman 
events, and characters in Roman costume, viz., 
the CUMtidtum, on the victory won at that place 
by M. Marcellus in 222 bg , and the Ahmontum 
Romuh ei Remt, dealing with the legendary 
events of the founding of Rome Nsevius was 
especially successful in comedy, but he had the 
hardihood to attack in his plays the policy of 
the powerful Metelli, for which he was impris- 
oned and exiled. Besides his plays he wrote also 
an epic poem m the Saturnian metre, the Bellum 
Pcentcum, relating the events of the First Punic 
War. His works long remained popular at 
Rome; from the few fragments that survive we 
are able to detect the originality and force of his 
talent 

A younger contemporary of Nsevius was Titus 
Maccius Plautus (c 254-184 b.c), whose sur- 
passing importance for us rests on the fact that 
no fewer than 20 of his plays have survived m 
whole or in part Hence, while our estimate of 
early Roman tragedies, which survive only m 
fragments, must he bai^ largely on the ^ti- 
mony of ancient writers, that of !^man comedies 
IS drawn from original sources; for besides the 
20 plays of Plautus we have also six by his more 
polish^ successor, Terence Plautus, who was 
not a native of ]^me (a like remark may be 
made of very many of the most important Latin 
writers), was bom in Sarsina, a small town of 
Umbria, in poor circumstances, but early came 
to Rome, where, according to the account of 
Aulus Gellius (q.v.), he secured employment as 
a stage carpenter. How he got his Latin edu- 
cation is a mystery, especially as he is said to 
have lost his savings in speculation and in con- 
sequence to have been obliged to work in a tread- 
mul. None the less, his literary activity con- 
tinued unabated until his death. His popularity 
was very greai^ and, as is so apt to happen, many 
plays were foisted on him, in later times, that 


were not from his pen In the Ciceronian age 
the scholar and critic Varro (see below) select^ 
from the large number that jessed under Plau- 
tus’s name 21 as genuine His list is nowhere 
given in any extant Latin author Since, how- 
ever, Varro’s great authority would be likely to 
give special currency to the plays selected by 
him, it is probable, though not demonstrable, 
that the 21 plays now extant are the plays ap- 
proved by Varro as genuinely Plautus’s. ’ They 
are the Amphxtruo, Astnarta, Aulularta, Bao- 
chtdes, Capitvt, Ctirculto^ Catnna, C\ftteUarxa, 
Eptdxcuiy Mosiellarxaf Mencrckmx^ Miles Olon- 
osuSf Mercator, PaeudoJus, Pomiilus, Persa, 
Rudens, Stxchus, Trxnummus, Truculentus, and 
the Vxdularta that was lost in the Middle Ages. 

From the crude beginnings of a Livius An- 
dronicus and the talented but experimental plays 
of a Nffivius to the well-developed art of Plautus 
is a long step, but it was accomplished within 
a single generation Tins is partly due to the 
source from which Plautus drew his plots, but 
largely also to the versatile genius of the man 
himself and his command of the cumbersome 
I^atin language, as then spoken, which he molded 
to the iambic acnarxt and septenarxx with such 
case as to create a new' Latin poetry that has 
stood the test of time Plautus did not invent 
Ills plots, his sources wore the Greek plays of 
the New Attic comedy and espe(*ially the w'orks 
(now lost) of Menander, Diphilus, and Phile- 
mon — commies from whicli the strong personal 
and political satire of Aristophanes had beem 
perforce wholly expunged But while the plots 
and scenes are Greek, and even the titles can 
often be identified witli those of the Greek play- 
wrights, Plautus shows his owm originality in 
all his work He thoroughly knew his audience, 
and his plays are brimful of situations and 
humorous touches that could not fail to appeal 
to his contemporarif's ; while still to-day the best 
of them, where they do not offend modem taste, 
afford delightful reading and have influenced 
not a little modem poetry from Shakespeare to 
Moli^re. Among the best are the Amphxtruo, 
the sole surviving example of the ancient tragi- 
comedy, an inimiteble burlesque of the Alcmena- 
Amphitruo-Hercules story, which even the genius 
of Moli5re could not reproduce, the Bacchxdes, 
with its masterly plot and characters , the 
Captxvx, which, thou^ sentimental, is wholly 
without female characters; the Memrehmx, a 
charming comedy of errors, the basis of Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of Errors, the Miles Olorxosxxs, 
laugliable from beginning to end, which influ- 
ence Udall’s Ralph Roxster Doxster, the 
Rudens, a merry romance; and the Trxnummus, 
also without female characters, a lively comedy 
of virtuous middle-class life These plays rep- 
resent Plautus at his best, though he wrrote for 
a peculiar and not highly cultured audience, his 
genius was broad and deep, and he stamped his 
work with a permanent interest and value For 
the influence of Plautus on later literatures, 
consult Reinhardstoettner, Plautus Epatere 
Bcarhextungen plautxntscher Luatspxele (Leipzig, 
1886). 

It was now an age of great names in literary 
Rome. Quintus Ennius (230-100 b.c ), bom at 
about the same time as Plautus, attaint even a 
greater fame among his countrymen and was 
honored with the title Father of Roman Poetry. 
Born at the village of Rudia; in Calabria, he 
fought in the Rmnan army in Sardinia, where 
he attracted the notice of M. Porcius Cato, who 
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brought him to Rome. At Home, during a long 
and active life wholly devoted to literary pur- 
suits, Ennius wrote an astonishing number of 
poetical works, including tragedies, comedies, a 
great national epic, and miscellanies. But not- 
withstanding hiB fame and popularity — Cicero 
was among his most ardent admirers — only the 
very barest fragments of his writings have sur- 
vived, quoted here and there in other authors 
His earlier work consisted mainly of transla- 
tions from the Greek, both tragedies and com- 
edies, notably some of the tragedies of Euripides 
His miscellanies, in a variety of metres, received 
the name Saturtp and were the first of a series 
of medleys which, by a gradual development, 
culminate in real Sattres, as the word is used 
to-day. (See Lucilius, Satise ) But the great- 
est work of Ennius was his AnmUeft, in 18 books, 
an epic in hexameter verse of the chief events in 
Roman tradition and history from the earliest 
times to his own. Of course Homer was his 
model, but the A final ca fell far short of the 
Homeric perfection. The clumsy Latin had to 
be remolded, as it were, to the easy flow of the 
Greek metre The didieulties were of the great- 
est, but, aecKirding to the almost universal judg- 
ment of his successors, Ennius* Annalea was a 
masterpiece, uhich only the deeper study of 
Greek models and the genius of a Vergil could 
supplant. Ennius’ introduction of the hexam- 
eter into I^tin verse writing, through his use 
of it in the Annalea^ influenced immensely the 
whole sulisequent history of the Latin language. 
While the story of Rome was thus being w ritten 
in verse, we find also an attempt at the elements 
of history in prose. Doubtless simple accounts 
of yearly events, of the victori€‘s and the defeats, 
the imposing triumphs, the succession of high 
civil officers, had long bwn drawn up in a formal 
way without any embellisliment (See Annals; 
Fasti ) The first important prose annalist w^as 
Q. Fabius Pictor (bom about 254 b.c ), who 
wrote, howe\er, in Gri*ek, under the title of 
'lirropfa, but his work was early translated into 
Latin. It covered about the same period as the 
Annalea of Ennius, i o., from the traditional 
landing of JEneas in Italy to his own time, nar- 
rating in some detail the events of the Second 
Punic War, during which Fabius lived. Both 
the Gn'ek original and its Latin version are lost, 
but Polybius and Livy both drew upon him 
materially for their accounts of the Punic War. 
His style was crude, and he is censured for his 
unfairness as an historian (he was partial to 
the Fabii). 

In the long period of construction following 
the Second Punic War, no name in politics or 
literature at Rome stands out more brightly 
than that of M. Porcius Cato (234-149 b.c ), 
a native of Tusculum, who held all the high 
offices at Rome and is familiarly known as Cato 
the Censor. Rigid and conservative, a true type 
of the stern old Roman, he set his face against 
the modem spirit of innovation that was stead- 
ily strengthening as a result of closer contact 
with the culture of Greece. Cato was no less 
great in his private than in his public life; he 
was a typical Roman gentleman farmer, wratch- 
Ing his estate and his servants with an eagle 
eye ; and in his hours of repose from the Senate 
and the farm he devoted himself to reading and 
to writing. In spite of his opposition to things 
Greek, he had no small acquaintance with Greek 
rhetoric and used that knowledge in teaching 
(in a T na^»««^l of rhetoric) and in writing. Ora- 


tory was a native talent of the Romans, and 
Cato was a great orator. Moreover, he was the 
first Roman to write down and publish his 
speeches. Of these, no fewer than 150 were ex- 
tant in Cicero’s day; unfortunately we know 
them only from fragments, but these fragments 
suffice to show his effective, mordant style In 
historical studies, also, Cato was no less active, 
and the loss of his important w'ork Onginea, in 
seven books, is greatly to be deplored It was 
the labor of his old age Far more comprehen- 
sive than the bare Annalea of Fabius Pictor, it 
was a sort of loose historical narrative, inter- 
spersing history proper with researches in the 
field of geography, politics, and social life and 
accounts of his personal experiences Tlie name 
Ortgtnea arises from the fact that in the first 
three books he went far afield and sought to 
trace the origin not only of Rome, but of all the 
important tribes of ancient Italy, in so far as the 
Romans bad come into contact with such tribes. 
We are able to judge of Cato’s style and of his 
painstaking accuracy from the one work of his 
that has survived entire — Dc Agrt Cultura, or 
De Re Rnatica, the outcome of his practical ex- 
perience on the farm Its naivete is w^holly 
charming. Cato lays down the rules for the 
conduct of the farm and the management of 
slaves, describes the methods of planting and 
harvesting, the sacrifices to he made and rites 
to lie performed, household receipts and house- 
keeping, simple medicines, and Ic^al forms for 
leases and sales. Vergil’s debt to Cato in the 
writing of his Georgtea (for material, not in 
matters of style) can well be imagined For 
Cato’s stvle as an orator, consult Nettleship, 
“The Historical Development of Classical Latin 
Prose,” in Lecturea and Eaaaya: Second Senes 
(Oxford, 1896) 

A sketch of the development of Roman litera- 
ture would not be complete without a brief 
notice of M. Pacuvius of Brundisium (220-132 
B c ) , though all hiB works are lost He was a 
nephew of Ennius, who brought him to Rome 
and set him on the road to success as a writer 
of tragedies The judgment of posterity placed 
the nephew, as a writer of tragedies, above the 
uncle Comedy, in this interm^iate period be- 
tween Plautus and Terence, wras represented by 
Statius Ca>cilius (e 219-166 Bc), an Tnsubrian 
Gaul who was probably carried to Rome among 
the prisoners of war from that region His 
comedies were transcriptions from the Greek, 
less free than those of Plautus, but more original 
than those of Terence. 

At this period Fabius Pictor, the annalist 
finds a follower in L. Cincius Alimentus (pnetor 
in 210 B.c ) , an officer in the war with Hannibal, 
but he too wrote his annals in Greek In the 
second century B c , however, there were a num- 
ber of Latin annalists, whose works, now lost, 
served more or less as source books for the later 
historians. Such were L Cassius Hemina, L. 
(''alpurnius Piso Fnigi, L Cielius Antipater, and 
Q. Claudius Quadrigarius. (See Annals.) The 
fragments of the historical works of these and 
other annalists may be found in Peter, His- 
iorioomm Romanorum Relxquus (2 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1870-1914). 

After considering so many authors that are 
hardlv more than names to us, it is refreshing 
to meet again one of whom we can form a judg- 
ment from his actual works. This is P. Teren- 
tius Afer (c.185-159 B.c ), commonly known as 
Terence. Not only was Terence not a Roman; 
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lie was not even a native of Italy, but an African 
by birth. Bam after the end of the Second 
I^ic War (218-201 b.c.), though the year of 
bis birth cannot be surely fixed, he was brought 
to Borne as a dave boy and came into the pos- 
session of the wealthy and cultivated senator 
P. (?) Terentius Lucanus, who, recogniziiv his 
ability, gave him education and freedom, l^re 
was at this time a little coterie of litterateurs 
headed by Scipio Africanus Minor and <]kdus 
Lelius (see Lalius, 2), men of the highest rank 
and the most aristocratic bias, in literature as 
in politics The brilliant young playwright was 
admitted to their society and friendship; his 
plays were read before them and there subjected 
to criticism and suggestions before being given 
to the world A new element was thus intro- 
duced into the nascent Latin literature. In 
Plautus and Ennius the Greek models are 
worked over and adapted to the Roman reading 
pubbe, with a freedom from restriction and a 
breadth of genius which promises for the Latin 
literature a neat future development almost 
independent of its Greek origins, or, at least, 
with wholly national tendencies drawn from the 
inner life of the Romans themselves. To the 
Scipios, however, and to Terence, guided by their 
tendencies, literature was the prerogative of the 
cultivated nobility and was dependent upon 
study and learning. The Greek masterpieces 
were no longer regarded merely as a source of 
mspiration, but as an end. in themselves, a stand- 
ard by which Latin productions were to be 
judged alike artistically and metrically. This 
did not, indeed, hinder the growth of Roman 
genius, but gave it a new direction. What it 
gained m grandeur and precision it lost in spon- 
taneity. &e same is true of the Latin language 
itself, which at the hands of a succession of 
writers culminating m Cicero became that 
magnificent but restricted and artificial vehicle 
of bought which we call classical Latin. (See 
Latin Language.) The six plays of Terence, 
all derived from Greek plays of Menander and 
his contemporaries, are faultless in their diction 
and full of dramatic merit. One decidedly 
misses, none the less, the sprightly, virile, thor- 
oughly Italian genius of a Plautus. All Ter- 
ence’s plays were prepared for representation at 
the M^galensian festival in honor of Magna 
Mater (see Ctbele) under the stage manage- 
ment of Ambivius Tippio. Their titles are: 
(1) Andrta (The Maid of Andros), first per- 
formed in 166 B.C., (2) Eunuchus; (3) Hedu- 
ton Ttmorumenoa (The Self-Tormentor), con- 
taining the oft-quoM line. 

HomoBum; humwii nil »me alienum puto, 

(4) Phermto; (6) Hecyra (The Mother-in- 
Law), the least important of all, (6) Adelphat 
(The Brothers). These are the sum of Ter- 
ence’s publiidied work, and all are preserved. 
Their author died young, perhaps of a fever con- 
tracted in the course of an extended tour in 
Greece (150 B.o ). 

Another member of the Scipionic circle, a man 
who played a great rdle in the literature of the 
day, and the loss of whose works is a calamity 
to us, is Gains Lucilius ( ?168-103 9.c ), a native 
of Suessa Aurunca in Campania, who so defined 
the scope of application of the aatura as to de- 
serve the name of Father of Roman Satire. ( See 
Sathbe.) To him was due the popularizing of a 
kind of poetic misodlany of reflection, criticism, 
and deamptian. now seriou% now pungent, now 


witty, that was singularly adapted to the genius 
and the habits of the Romans. The particular 
direction which Lucilius gave to satire was that 
of a i^stematic criticism of literature and life, 
which often took the form of parody. Noihmg 
escaped his trenchant pen; politics, morals, 
societv, all things sacred and profane received 
from him their share of attention. Later Roman 
writers repeatedly comment on his censorious- 
ness; tha^s to this the term “satire** ever 
since has conveyed the meaning that now at- 
taches to the word. Even his own life and per- 
sonality were laid bare to his readers. The later 
satirists, and especially Horace, while frankly 
criticizing his careless style, willingly admit 
their debt to Lucilius. Horace, indeed, often fol- 
lows him closely, as in the piece describing his 
journey to Brundisium in the company of 
Manienas and his party {Sermonea, i, 5), which 
is, in part at least, a copy of Lucilius’ account 
of his own trip to the Straits of Messina The 
satires of Lucilius were published in 30 books. 
The predominant metre was the hexameter. In 
this he differed from his predecessor Ennius, 
whose Saturcc mingled trochaics, hexameters, and 
iambics indifferently, and from Varro (see be- 
low), whose “Menippean Satires’* were written 
in both prose and verse By making the hexam- 
eter, the heroic verse of the Gre^s and the 
Romans, the vehicle of satire, he invented a new 
literary form — the one new literary form in- 
vented since Greek days Formal satire among 
the Greeks had been written in iambic or chol- 
iambic verse, as by Archilochus (qv ) and Hip- 
ponax (q V.), or in the iambic and trochaic verse 
of the Old Attic comedy. 

To this period belongs the last of the great 
Latin tragic poets, Lucius Attius (170-94 bc.), 
of Pisaurum, the modern P6saro. As a young 
man ( 140 b c.) , he was already putting tragt^dies 
on the stage when the aged IPacuvius was still 
writing Attius, too, lived to be an old man. 
Of his many tragedies only some titles and a 
few fragments survive. His style is marked by 
such old-fashioned ornament as assonance, 
alliteration, plays upon words, and arcliaic 
forms, which connect him more closely with the 
age of Ennius than with the literary period im- 
mediately following him. With Attius the old 
character drama came to an end. 

The old Latin comedy ended also in this 
period, with Lucius Afranius, bom about 15*4- 
144 B.c, author of fahuliB togatw, or comedies 
of Latin life, which achieved a great popularity 
and were still acted a century after Afranius’ 
death. All are now lost, but we have the titles 
of many, which serve to show the general char- 
acter of the plots. 

It only remains, in closing this brief sketch of 
the literature of l^e Preclassical period, to men- 
tion the many orations tiiat were reduced to 
writing and formed no imimportant part of the 
literature of the time. This was a branch of 
intdlectual activity in which the Romans ex- 
celled. The first published orations of impor- 
tance were those of Cato (see above), whose elo- 
quence, though roui^ and rude, wras dignified 
and forceful and touted upon every department 
of public life. Among Cato’s contemporaries in 
oratoiy were the younm Scipio and C. Lielius 
(185-129 B.C.). l^e advent of the Gracchi, too, 
formed an epoch in oratory. Their diction wras 
far freer thim that of their predecessors. The 
fame of Tiberius Gracchus (163-133 B.o.) was 
obscured by that of his brotW Gains Gracchus 
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(154-121 B.C ), whose most striking character- 
istic was vehemence. On early Roman oratory, 
consult* Nettleship, as referr^ to above in the 
paragraph on Cato ; the introduction to Sandys’s 
edition of Cicero’s Orator (Cambridge, 18^); 
the introduction to Wilkins’s edition of Cicero, 
De Oratore (2d ed., Oxford, 1888). Meanwhile 
grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, and law were 
not without their devotees, but no work of this 
class has reached us except the treatise on 
rhetoric known slb Ad Herennium, which was 
long wrongly ascribed to Cicero See Cobni- 
FICIUS 

On this earlier period of Latin literature, 
consult an admirable work, Leo, Oeschtchte der 
romischen Lxteratur, vol. i (Berlin, 1013). For 
the language of the authors, consult Bennett, 
fiyntaaB of Early Latin, vols. i, ii (Boston, 1910- 
14) 

III. The Classical or Golden Age. A. The 
Ciceronian Period ( 87-43 n c ) The Golden 
age marks the culmination of stylistic perfection 
in the literature of the Romans. Rome was no 
longer struggling for a place among the nations, 
but was seeking to he the dominant world power, 
and her life was cosmopolitan. At the hands of 
her masters of prose, Cicero and Csesar, Latin 
now had cast off the last remnants of archaism 
and provincialism, and the deep and passionate 
study of the Greek poets had infused into Latin 
veise a new, strong, and original Is^auty. In the 
earlier part of the Golden age — ^the Ciceronian 
period — the newly found national aspirations of 
the Romans expressed themselves mostly in 
prose, though gr(*at poets, such as Lucretius and 
Catullus, were not lacking; the later period, or 
Augustan age, was render<^ glorious chiefly by 
a galaxy of poets, high at the head of which 
stand Vergil and Horace 

If the life of Rome w’as now become cosmo- 
politan, BO too the intellectual horizon was im- 
measurably extended. Every branch of human 
knowledge was studied with avidity, and, though 
the scientific method was nut yet developed, the 
scientific spirit was certainly not wanting. 
There was a thirst for knowledge, especially 
along historical lines, and the Romans began to 
study themsedves, their glorious past, their re- 
ligion, and tlieir language Among the many 
scholars of the day one stands far above the rest, 
and in his encyclopiedic knowledge and the broad 
range of his studies reminds us much of the 
great scholars of the modern classical revival. 
M. Terentius Varro (116-c27 nc ), a native of 
Reate, devoted a life of prodigious industry to 
the study of Roman antiquities and literature. 
When Julius Caesar planned a great library for 
Rome among his public works, he selected Varro 
to be its first librarian. The scheme, however, 
like many others of the great dictator, was never 
realized, owing to Giesar’s death. In 38 b.c. 
Asinius Pollio established a public library and 
adorned it with the busts of great literaiy men. 
Varro alone, of livung authors, was accorded the 
honor of a place in this gallery He lived to be 
almost 00 years of age and during his long life 
published between 600 and 700 “liooks” (many 
l^ks sometimes were included in a single 
work), on no fewer than 74 different topics, in 
both prose and verse. The 8atur(r MenippetB, 
in 160 books, of which fragments remain, were 
a miscellany in verse and prose, modeled on the 
works of Mcnippus of Gadara. The Antiquitates 
Rerum Humanarum et Divtnarum, in 41 books, 
was a repository of the religious and secular 
Vol. Xra.— 39 


antiquities of the Romans and long remained a 
standard source of information on those sub- 
jects, being quoted frequentljr by the Christian 
Fathers down to St. Augustine. It is unfortu- 
nately lost. A better fate awaited his De Lingua 
Latina Lxbri XXV, of which books v to x are in 
large part extant and furnish us invaluable in- 
formation regarding little-known points of Ro- 
man antiquities The etymologies are often 
ludicrous, but Greek and Roman scholarship 
was always faulty in this respect. His last 
work, the product of Varro’s old age, De Re 
Rustica, which has come down to us entire, is 
an essay in the form of a dialogue, marked by 
a pleasant and readable style, on agriculture, 
cattle raising, and bird and fish breeding. 

The foremost orator of Rome, until his fame 
was far eclipsed by Cicero, was Q. Hortensius 
Hortalus (or Ortalus, 114^0 BC ), who, like 
many of his predecessors, published his speeches ; 
these, however, are not preserved He was ad- 
dicted to the florid style of Asiatic oratory. He 
and Cicero were good friends, though oft^ op- 
ponents in court and in politics And this 
brings us to Marcus Tullius Cicero ( 106-43 
BC ), the greatest name in all Latin literature, 
as well as the foremost statesman of his time 
He was such a master of style that his works 
have remained a model for su(‘cceding ages 
Born at the village of Arpinum, of equestrian 
rank, he early came to Rome and devoted him- 
self to the study of rhetoric With remarkable 
boldness the young man csiurted the hostility of 
the dietator Sulla by undertaking and carrying 
through successfully the defense of Sextius Ros- 
cius, of Amena, on a charge of parricide The 
speech is extant. Realizing the need of further 
study, he spent two years (79-77 B.c.) in Greece 
and Asia Minor and ujmn his return to Rome 
threw himself heartily into the forensic life of 
the metropolis. He cultivated a stvie of delivery 
midway between that of extreme simplicity and 
that of rhetorical adornment so popular with 
his contemporaries Though a novus homo — for 
none of his ancestors had held public office — ^he 
became quscstor in 75 bc, curule onlile in 69, 
prsetor urbanus in 66, and finallv, in 63, reached 
the consulship, the height of his political am- 
bition. As quflDstor in Sicily, he became aware 
of the corrupt and tyrannical rule of Verres 
(q.v ), the governor of that province, whom he 
impeached m six masterly orations ikat, 
happily, are still preserved Technically the 
speeches against Verres consist' of (a) the 
Divinatio in Q. Ccectlium, a speech actually de- 
livered in a legal process to determine whether 
Verres should be prosecuted by Cicero or by a 
certain Co^cilius, who had claimed the right to 
prosecute, and (5) an Actio in C Verrem, in 
five books or parts. The actio was never de- 
livered, since, as the result of Cicero’s success 
in the divinatio, Verres went into exile. In 
politics Cicero allied himself with the aristo- 
cratic party, at whose head was Cn. Pompey, and 
was instrumental in securing for him the sov- 
ereign command in the Eart by the Manilian 
Law in 66 b.c.; his speech in favor of this law, 
known as De Impeno Cn Pompeii, is among the 
extant orations. The acme of his oratoricid ca- 
reer was attained in the year of his consulship 
^ the orations involved in the suppression of 
Cfataline’s conspiracy (63 b.c ) (See Catilink.) 
Of the four Catilinarian orations^ two were 
delivered before the Senate and two to the people 
in ^e Fomm. Nor were his oratiions oc^ned 
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wholly to political cases and criminal trials. In 
62 B.C. he undertook the defense of the poet 
Archias (q.v.), a Greek of Heraclea in southern 
Italy, in his daim to Roman citizenship; and 
this gave Cicero an opportunity of expressing 
his keen interest in and love of poetry, of which 
the speech is a rather declamatory eulogy. In 
58 B.C., through the machinations of his political 
enemies, and particularly of the notorious Glodius 
Pulcher (^v.), he was banished from Italy and 
spent a miserable year in exile at Thessalonica 
and Dyrrhachium ' His return in 57 is marked 
by four orations, in which he offered thanks for 
his recall to the Senate and people of Rome and 
discussed the question of his house, which had 
been confiscated and destroyed. The following 
years saw the publication of a number of 
speeches, which it i^ not necessary to name here. 
His last important efforts in oratory were the 
14 so-called Philippics^ violent personal invec- 
tives directed against ^tonius (Marc Antony), 
which led to the disgraceful murder of Cicero 
in 43 BC. We possess 57 of Cicero’s orations, 
with fragments of 20 more and the titles of 30 
that are lost. 

It is nut only as a consummate orator, how- 
ever, that Cicero stands high in the world of 
letters. Indeed, much of his fame rests on his 
more purely liti^ary work He was an essayist, 
a philosopher, a letter writer, and, if not a poet, 
at least an excellent versifier His earlier 
rhetorical and philosophical studies were pur- 
sued as an aid to perfection in oratory; but in 
his riper years his leisure time was devoted to 
writing, and the number of his hterary essays 
attests his industry and omnivorous reading and 
Ins facility with the pen. Already as a young 
man he wrote an essay known as Rhetorica, or 
De InventionCf in two books. It ivas after his 
return from exile, however, when the unc(*rtain 
state of political affairs led him to seek rest and 
refreshment in study and writing, that he put 
forth his greatest rhetorical work, the Dc 
Oratore, perhaps the most careful and finished 
of all his writings. It is an imaginaiy dialogue, 
in three books, between the former orators 
Crassus and Antonius, supposed to have taken 
place in 91 bc. The point of view^ of Crassus 
18 Cicero's own. Cicero held in practice, as 
Oassus does in the De Oratore, that no training 
can be too broad or too deep for the orator. An- 
tonins held rather to a narrower, more voca- 
tional vic*w of oratorical training Consult the 
introduction to Wilkins’s edition of Cicero's De 
Oratore (2d ed., Oxford, 1888) . It may be noted 
that Cicero himself was, in fact, proliably the 
best-trained man Rome ever produced; his 
preparation for his career as orator was extraor- 
dinarily wide and deep. iSee his Brutus, 304 ff. 
Cicero was particularly fond of the dialogue 
form of essay and used it also in other works, 
as in the Brutus de Claris Oratonhus, published 
in 46 B c — ^a history of oratory down to his own 
time, with interesting sketches of almost 200 
Roman orators In the same year appeared bis 
Orator, dedicated to M. Brutus. This work 
sums up Cicero’s ideal of what an orator should 
be; in it Cicero again tries, as he had in his De 
Oratore and in his Brutus, to bring his country 
to adopt, as he had himself, an oratorical style 
intermediate between the Attic style of Lysias 
and the Asiatic style of Hortensius. His other 
rhetorical works, Partitiones Oratonw, Topica, 
and De Optimo Oenere Oratorum, are of less 
importance. The philosophical essays are more 


uunu roiiK 111 philosophy Cicero was an eclectic 
with a decided bias, in the field of speculative 
philosophy, towards the New Academy (qv.). 
In ethics he sympathized with the Stoics and 
was repelled by the Epicureans. His philosophic 
works show a fine perfection of style and a won- 
derful adaptation of the TiStin language to the 
niceties of thought, but display no very profound 
study and are careless in citation and in the 
treatment of his authorities, a not unnatural 
le^ult of the rapidity with whicli they Mere 
writUm Many 01 them lielong to the last \ears 
of his life, M’hen, sorely distressed by the death 
of his Iadov ed daughter and liarriHl fiom public 
life by the supremacy of Caesar, he wroti* M^ith 
almost feverish energy'. We notice only the more 
important 1 De Re Puhtica, a dialogue 
planned on the lines of Plato’s Republic, Mritten 
in 54 lie Only about a third of the Mork is 
preserved 2 De Legthus, never completed, also 
based on Plato Tliree entire books ar«* extant. 
3. De Finihus Bonntum rt 2f alarum, in five 
laioks (45 nc.). a discussion of the Greek ideas 
of good and evil. It is in many respects the 
finest of C'lcero's philosophic essays 4 Tus- 
culanw Disputationcs (4.5-^4 uc), imaginary 
conversations at Cicero's countrv house at Tiis- 
ciiliim, in five hooks, dedicated to Brutus. 5. 
De A atura Dcorum (44 B c ) , an ex])osition of the 
v’alue of religion 6 Cota Motor dr Ft net lute 
(44 BC ), a very interesting essay in champion- 
ship of old ag(^ The argument is put into the 
mouth of (7atf> Censor, 84 years old at the sup- 
posed date of the dialogue. mIio c^vpounds the 
beauties of old age to Scipio and l^iielius 7. 
LfvUus dc {mmtia (44 B.c.), a similar dis- 
cussion of friendship by l^dius Sapiens (sihj 
liiELiiTs, 2) and his two sons-in-law' 8 Dc 
Offiens (44 bc), a discussion of moral and 
political duties, addressed toCuero's son Maicus 
The correspondence of Cici»ro ticcupies a 
unique place in Latin literature We have otlier 
T^atin letters, but none so spontaniMius so sin- 
ceiely the expression of the WTiter’s thoughts 
and moorls Mithout regard to the public or the 
future, none that disclose so coin)»letely the in- 
timate thoughts and emotions of a great intel- 
lect, none that afford so clear an insight into 
the real life of the Roman M'orld at one of the 
moat critical and interesting periods of its his- 
tory. Here we see (Teeno the man, in strength 
and M^eakness, in success and failure, in public 
life and with family and friends, as Mriter and 
thinker, as Mit and connoissinir Here, too, we 
may gain an idea of the colloquial Latin of the 
Homan gentleman, as contrast^ with the mon* 
elegant but less elastic* diction of literature 
The bi'st English edition of the letters is that 
by Tyrrell and Purser (7 vols , l.iondon, 1882- 
1901); good English translations are those by 
E. S. Schuekburgh (2d ed , 4 vols., ib., 1900-05), 
and Winstedt, in the Loeb C^lassical Library 
(New York, 1912- ) On the language of the 

letters, consult R Y Tyrrell, Cicero in his 
I setters (London, 1891) 

The greatest genius of the ancient world, the 
statesman, general, orator, student, and writer 
C Julius Ciesar (100-44 bc ), exercised but a 
minor infiiience upon Latin literature as com- 
pared with Cicero, yet his Gommentam de Bello 
Galileo has always been a model of fjatinity for 
simplicity and clearness of stvle, straightfor- 
wardness of narrative, and utter absence of 
self-praise, thoimh the writer was at the same 
time the hero of his story. The book makes no 
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pretenBions to being an elaborate history; it 
gives, ostensibly, merely the memoirs of the 
seven campai^ in Gaul (58-^52 B.c.)f written 
by the general in chief during the long idle hours 
in winter quarteis after tlic crushing of Ver* 
cingetorix. Cmsar also prepared an account of 
the civil wars, which was published after his 
death from the manuscript draft which he had 
never carefully revised. His army officers, men 
of little or no literary ability, followed Hieir 
gifted leader also into the domain of history. 
Aulus Hirtius, one of his Legati, added an eighth 
book to the Commentanea, and the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish campaigns were written 
up by other officers. Those works are decidedly 
inferior in slyle, language, and accuracy to 
Csesar’s; they are, ind^, sources of our kuowl< 
edge, rather, of the aermo piebetus than of the 
literary language. (See Latin Language, in the 
paragraph following that on the Golden age.) 
I'he "'Memoirs** are the only works of Ciesar that 
have survived. 

A contemporary of Csesar, but of very inferior 
importance, was D Laberius ( 105-43 B c ) , a 
Roman eguea, who raised the mimus^ or farce 
comedy, to a literary level We have no more 
than the titles of his plays. A younger writer 
in the same line of work, Publilius Syrus, of 
Antioch (T), was extremely popular for more 
than a century. The name of T. Lucretius 
Carus (c 99-55 Bc ) is among the most noted 
of this epoch, yet, thougli he w'as a member of 
one of Rome's noblest families and a unique 
poetic and philosophic genius, w’e know but little 
of his peisonal history He was the author of 
a profound didactic poem, De Kerum xVo<Mrx», in 
SIX books, which is most fortunately preserved 
and forms our best authority on the philosophic 
system of the Epicureans Lucretius himself 
explains his purpose m writing it, viz., to free 
tlie mind from the fear of the gods and of death 
and to combat the many forms of prevalent 
superstition by a rational contemplation of na- 
ture. As poetry, the work is of a very high 
order, though varying in quality, for Lucretius 
died before it was perfected. 

Cornelius Nepos (c 99-24 bc.) was, like his 
friend Atticus, a man of letters who took no 
part in the political turmoils of the time 
Though he wrote several works of varied char- 
act«‘r, he is known to us only by the surviving 
portion of his extensive biographical wwk De 
1 ins Jllustnbus, in which sepaiate sections (or 
“books”) were devoted to lives of illustrious 
Greeks and Romans, grouped according to pro- 
fession, etc. The extant portion gnes about 25 
lives of Grecsks, mostly soldiers or public men, 
besides lives of Hamilcar, Hannibal, Cato Cen- 
sor, and Atticus, the friend of Cicero, 

In the literary life of Rome at this time there 
was a group of poets bound together by friend- 
ship and by a community of tastes and studies, 
and all thoroughly steeped in the Greek poetry 
of the Alexandrian school. (See Atjexandbian 
Age, Gbeek Litekaturk, The Alexandrian Age,) 
The greatest of these— and indeed one of the 
greatest m all Latin literature, so far as down- 
right genius, spontaneity, and sincerity of feel- 
ing are concerned — ^was C. Valerius (*atullu8 
(87-C.54 bc.), a native of Verona, where his 
father lived and often entertained Julius C^sar 
at his house As a young man he came to Rome 
and, being of good family, gifted, and of in- 
dependent means, quickly mined ac^ to the 
most faabionahle society 01 the capital. Here 


he foimed tlie acquaintance of the most prom- 
inent persons of the time. A man of strong 
emotional instincts, of violent love and hate, 
his poems are pervaded with his own personal- 
ity. In love, friendship, and politics he shows 
himself full of zeal and enthusiasm or governed 
by the most venomous dislikes. He was the last 
great poet of the free Republic and certainly 
one of the greatest lyric geniuses that the woild 
has produced. 

Besides his shorter lyrics, Catullus wrote also 
longer poems of quite another character, a " Song 
to Diana**; two epithalamia, or marriage gongn, 
one mythological in character, treating of the 
Marriage of Peleua and Thetis, the other in 
honor of Hie actual marriage of Manlius and 
Vinia; a wild study of the Phrygian Attis myth, 
in the galliambic metre, a translation of Calliiu- 
achus’ Coma Berenices, and others The poems 
in which he sings of his sorrow for the death 
of his brother (66, 68, and especially 101), 
W'hose tomb he visitl^ in the Troad, of his un- 
happy journey in Asia Minor (46), and of his 
joyous return to his beloved Sirmio (31), with 
the eul<^y of his yacht, Phaselus (4), are full 
of subtle charm. 

The first Roman to treat historical writing 
as an art, and thus to distinguish it from per- 
sonal memoirs and annals, was C. Sallustius 
Cnspus, generally called Sallust in English 
(80-34 B.C.). After playing an active part in 
public life, he settled down into private life on 
his large estate just outside the walls of Rome, 
to enjoy the wealth he had acquired while pro- 
consul in Africa and to devote himself to literary 
pursuits. He took Thucydides (q.v.) as his 
model and followred him closely both in arrange- 
ment and style His works were: (1) Bellum 
CatiUnw, an essay on the famous conspiracy of 
Catiline in 63 b.c"; (2) Bellum Jugurthinum, an 
essay on the war with Jugurtha (qv ), l^ng 
of Xumidia, who was conquered by Marius, 
(3) III star ice, in five books, an account of events 
from 78 B.G. to 67 B.c The last is preserved 
only in fragments. 

B. The Augustan Pet tod (43 B.C.-14 AJi.). — 
The overthrow of Antonius at the battle of Actium 
(31 DC.) and the gradual establishment of the 
Empire mark a new^ order of things in Roman 
literatura The impulse communicated to poetiy 
in the last days of the Republic w'as carried, it 
is true, without interruption into the succeeding 
age. The poems of Catullus are separated by 
only a few years from the Eclogues of Vergil, 
but a very different spirit pervades them. The 
frankness and fearlessness of the earlier poet, 
which are in harmony with the political activity 
and freedom of the time in which he wrote, have 
given place in the later one to a guarded re- 
straint which seeks the approval of a patron or 
a monarch. In fact, the position of the aristo- 
cratic class to w'hich literature had for genera- 
tions owed its support and encouragement was 
now changed. No longer free to share in the 
conduct of national affairs, this class found its 
chief interests in the affairs of “society** life and 
expended its energies amid the enervating in- 
fiuences of the court. The state of things had 
its immediate effect upon literature. Oratory 
Inst its most stirring themes and began to de- 
generate, becoming ultimately mere defamation ; 
history, fearing to deal unreservedly with the 
present, fell back upon an artistic elaboration of 
the past; while poetry, though still on the up- 
ward pa^, tendM to become disproportionately 
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erotic This period unfolds a list of brilliant 
writers whose works are conspicuous above those 
of other periods for their beauty of finish and 
artistic skill and for a breadth of sympathy 
which brings them into genuine touch with 
human life the world over. It saw the perfec- 
tion of the Latin hexameter verse in the national 
raic of Vergil, of lyric poetry at the hands of 
Horace, and of elegiac verse in the works of 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid In the domain 
of prose, Livy did for the story of Rome what 
Vergil did in verse for the myth of its origin. 

P. Vergilius Maro (70-19 B.c ) is the name 
that is most closely linked with the new order 
of things ushered in by the Empire Bom at a 
small town near Mantua in northern Italy, he 
found himself, when still a young man, deprived 
of his inherited estate, which, like all the good 
land of that region, was confiscated after the 
death of Cmsar and given to the veterans of 
Octavianus But Vergil had influential friends, 
who secured for him from Octavianus a restitu- 
tion of his property; his gratitude towards the 
future Emperor was boundless At this time he 
began writing his bucolic poems. Eclogues, 
m^elcd upon the Greek poems of Theocritus; 
in the first of these the shepherd Tityrus ex- 
presses the thought of Vergil himself when he 
says : Deus nohts hcBC otta fecit ( It is a god who 
has secured us these comforts) This admira- 
tion for Octavianus, bora of gratitude, increased 
with time and personal acquaintance and made 
of Vergil a devoted adherent of the new order of 
things and the logical exponent of the new 
national glory. The 10 Eclogues of Vergil are 
all preserved He next turn^ his attention to 
didactic poetry and wrote four books of Oeorgics 
at the request of Mtrcenas (q.v.), the minister 
of Octavianus and great patron of literature 
and learning The Georgies, one of the most 
diarming of the longer Latin poems, treats in 
an ideal way, and with intimate personal knowl- 
edge, agriculture, arboriculture, domestic ani- 
mals, and beekeeping. Vergil had now taken up 
his residence at Rome, with frequent sojourns 
in Campania, and was an esteemed member of 
the higher literary and cultured circle of the 
capital and a friend of Augustus. The last years 
of his life (29-19 b c ) were devoted to the writ- 
ing of the JEnetd, the great national epic, 
glorifying at the same time Rome and the Julian 
house and forming the connecting link between 
the Republic and the Empire. It is an hexam- 
eter poem of 12 books, the first six modok^d on 
the Odyssey, the last six upon the Iliad; the 
whole describes the adventures of ^Eneas and 
his companions from the destruction of Troy to 
the settlement in Italy leading to the founding 
of Rome It was left unfinished at the poet’s 
death m 19 b c Indeed, Vergil had made up his 
mind to destroy the JEneid, for failing health 
warned him that he could never perfect it, but 
he was compelled by the Emperor and by his 
friends to save the manuscript, and the work 
was published by L. Varius Rufus and Plotius 
Tucca after his death. Besides the greater 
poetry of Vergil, a number of smaller poems 
nave passed under bis name: Culew (Gnat), 
Cins, Moretum (Salad), Copa (Mine Hostess), 
and Oatdlepton (a poetic miscellany of 14 
pieces). The Moretum, Copa, and part of the 
Catalepton may really 1^ the work of Vergil. 

dosdy associated with Vergil, though differ- 
ing widdy from him as a poet, was Q. Horatius 
Flaccns (06-8 b.c.), who also belonged to the 


coterie of authors that gathered about Augustus 
and his minister Maecenas. A native of Venusia 
in Apulia, the son of a freedman who had given 
him every possible educational advantage, a par- 
tisan of Brutus, for whom he fought at the bat- 
tle of Philippi, then a clerk in the quaestor’s 
office at Rome, Horace gained access to the 
literary world by his genius, his wit, and his 
admirable disposition. Vergil introduced him 
to Miecenas and thus assured him fame and a 
competency'', for Horace was extremely fond of 
the quiet country life and passed happy years 
on the Sabine farm presented to him by hir. 
patron. His earliest poems were the Eermones 
(usually miscalled Ea tires), in hexameter verse, 
in two books, completed respectively in 36 BC. 
and 30, and the Epodes, completed also in 30 b c. 
The Setmones, written in a familiar and col- 
loquial style for the delectation of his friends, 
are modeled upon Lucilius (see above) and are 
cither humorous narratives or mild rebukes of 
particular moral obliquities and weaknesscis 
The Epodes, which are related to the Sermones 
in subject matter, have more of the character of 
personal invective The first three books of the 
Ode^ were published together, with a dedication 
to IMfficcnas, m 23 bc and were followed, after 
an interval, by the fourth book of Odes, written 
by reciuest and published in 1 3 B c. ’1 hey rep- 
resent the highest perfection of Latin lyric 
poetry. It was only by long and patient effort, 
however, that Horace acquired a mastery over 
the lyric metres. TTis verse is no ii resistible 
outburst of genius, but the result of ripe study 
and a matured power of expression But, despite 
the actual labor in the execution, the language 
of the Odes has all the cfTect of ease, it is brief 
without being abrupt, subtle without being ob- 
scure, and possesses a liveliness which sustains 
the interest of the reader The Epistles, of 
w'hich the first book was published in 20 bc, 
are full of a genial criticism of life and, with 
the Sermones, furnish the most compk>te and 
vivid picture that we have of the condition of 
Roman society in the Augustan age The Car- 
men Swculate (qv.) was written to be sung at 
the great Secular Games of 17 bc The last 
work of Horace’s life was his poem in literary 
criticism, De Arte Poetica, in reality an epistle 
addressed to the Pisos, in which he treats lightly 
but acutely the problems of literary history and 
the principles of style, especially those relating 
to the drama. 

Of the friends and companions of Vergil and 
Horace, almost all were writers, but few of 
their works have survived. Augustus himself 
(63 nc-14 AD.) wrote both verse and prose 
Maecenas too (69-8 bc) indulg(*d in poetic 
trifles, of which one or two are pri^served. 
Asinius Pollio (76 bc-5 ad.) was the author 
of tragedies and a history of the civil wars L. 
Varius Rufus (74-14 bc ), one of the editors of 
the /Eneid, was an epic poet of great reputation 
among his contemporaries, as well as a writer 
of tragedies, one of which was highly praised by 
Quintilian. iEmilius Macer (died 16 bc.) 
wrote didactic poems on hunting, etc., while 
Cornelius Gallus (70-27 b.c.) devoted himselt 
to the love epigram. 

Three of the younger poets of the Augustan 
period are so similar in temperament and in 
the subjects on which they wrote, as well as in 
the choice of the elegiac metre (see Elegy), 
which th^ brought to its higher perfection, 
that they should be classed together here — 
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Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. The first two 
have many points of resemblance with their far 
greater predecessor Catullus. Like him, they 
both wrote love poetry, veiling their sweethearts 
under fictitious names; like him, too, tliey died 
in the very fiower of their youth. But the love 
poems of Catullus are sincere and spontaneous, 
theirs are more self-conscious and artificial. He 
wrote wholly from the heart, they more from the 
head. Propertius, with his wealth of imagery 
and mythic lore, forms the link between the 
thoroughly self-centred Tibullus and Ovid, whose 
best work is wholly free from the personal ele- 
ment. The eldest of the three poets of this 
group, Albius Tibullus (c.54r-19 bc ), was one 
of a younger group of literary men that gathered 
around Valerius Messalla, as Vergil and Horace 
and their friends formed the circle of Mieeenas: 
some of the elegies of Tibullus are dedicated to 
Messalla as patron and friend. Tlie first book, 
as a whole, treats of his love for Delia, the 
second of his passion for Nemesis The language 
is pure and natural, the versification careful and 
polished; and, though the themes are but few — 
ideal love as contrasted with the reality, the 
charms of country life, the horrors of w'ar — ^yet 
they are very often relieved by delightful touches 
of realism, as in the picture of Messalla, re- 
turned from the wars, sitting with his cup of 
wine in th^ poet's house in the country and de- 
scribing his campaigns by marking out camps 
and battlefields on the table with the tip of his 
finger dipped in wine. Tibullus did not live to 
publish his poems; to the two books that are 
certainly his, his editors added a number ot 
elegiac verses by other writers, notably those of 
Sulpicia, mtcrcsting as the work of a woman, 
and those of a certain Lygdamus, evidently a 
pseudonym Sextus Propertius (c 49-15 bc.) 
lacked the restraint and purity of diction of 
Tibullus, but IS far broader in his range of sub- 
jects and richer in his wealth of imagery and of 
mythical allusions He gave promise of becom- 
ing a poet of the first rank, but did not live to 
mature his genius. Like Catullus and Tibullus, 
he found his inspiration in love, m his case, for 
a woman, perhaps Hostia, to whom he writes un- 
der the name of Cynthia. The latest in order 
of time of the elegiac poets is P. Ovidius Naso 
(43 BC.-17 or 18 AD ), a native of Sulmo, but 
early a resident of Rome, where he wrote love 
poetry with a strong trend to the purely sensual 
aspect, as in the Amoiea, the subject of which 
passed under the fictitious name of Corinna. In 
the Heroxdes we have an early example of the 
imaginary love letters, which have lately become 
so popular Each of these poems purports to be 
a letter addressed by a mythical heroine, as 
Penelope, Briseis, Phsedra, Medea, to her absent 
lover Not long after tliis he published his Ars 
Amatona (also called Ars Amandi), containing 
instructions, couched in poetic form, for lovers 
of both sexes in the art of retaining their con- 
quests, and his Remedia Amorta, on the same 
general theme, but even coarser in tone. To the 
middle period of his literary activitv belong the 
Metamorphoaea and the Faatu The former, writ- 
ten wholly in hexameters, show the breadth of 
Ovid’s versatile poetic genius and form a con- 
siderable manual of Greek and Roman myth- 
ology. The Fasti explain in elegiac couplets the 
religious significance of each day and month — ^a 
sort of commentary on the calendar. The work 
was planned in 12 parts, with a book dedicated 
to each month, but only the first six were ever 


completed, and these were not published until 
after Ovid’s death. While still engaged in writ- 
ing the Metamorphoaea, Ovid was overtaken with 
sudden disaster that wrecked his life and re- 
duced him to desolation and despair. Exactly 
what caused his downfall is, and probably will 
always remain, a mystery. Towards the end of 
8 BC. he was suddenly banished from Rome by 
Imperial orders and commanded to live in the 
far-distant and wholly uncongenial village of 
Tomi, on the shores of the Black Sea Here he 
miserably passed his remaining years, yearning 
for Rome and hoping in vain for a reprieve. 
His poetry now b(H*aine melancholy, the Triatxa, 
in five books, and the lh%a, in one book, give but 
too vivid a picture of his lonely wretchedness. 
The title Ihta was liorrowed from that of a fam- 
ous lampooning poem by Callimachus (qv). 
By a curious coincidence tlie first word of Ovid’s 
poem IS the Latin word Ihta (you shall go). 
Ovid died in a.d 17, a broken-hearted old man. 

The one great prose writer of the Augustan 
period was Titus Livius (59 bc-17 ad.), of 
Patavium (Padua), author of a history of Rome 
(Ah Vrhe Gondtta Lthrt), from the arrival of 
.^neas in Italy down to Livy’s own times This 
great work was in 142 books, carrying the story 
as far as the death of Drusus in 9 bc (See 
Dbusub, 3.) Livy probably intended to com- 
plete 150 books; if so, death prevented the con- 
summation of his plan. Only about a quarter 
of the v'ork (le, books i-x, xxi-xlv) is extant, 
but we have penochw, or outhnea, of the rest 
Livy has fairly been called the most eloquent of 
historians, but he is wholly uncritical He 
troubled himself little with original research 
and had small knowledge of constitutional or 
military affaiis, and his idea of the philosophy 
of history and of the significance of cause and 
efl'ect was of the vaguest possible sort It is, 
bow'cver, dwidedly erroneous to say, as Macaulay 
did, that Lny had no regard for truth It is 
but fair to him to point out that lie was well 
aw'are bow unsatisfactory even the liest avail- 
able authorities were. (Consult Morgan, Ad- 
dresses and Eaaaya, New York, 1910 ) In con- 
sequence he not unnaturally contented himself 
at times with presenting the current history in 
adequately artistic form. But in the art of ex- 
pression and of telling a story in a fascinating 
style he surpasses all his countrymen His lan- 
guage IS unconventional, though carefully 
chosen, and forms the first transition to the so- 
called “silver” Latinity. 

Among the minor writers of this epoch several 
deserve a brief mention. Pompeius Trogus wrote 
a universal history, with the title Htatoria} Pht- 
hppiew, in 44 books. This work was abridged 
in the second century by Justinus, and the 
abridgment, which is extant, caused the loss of 
the original. The learned M. Verrius Flaccus 
met the same fate as Trogus and for the same 
reason His encyclopsedic lexicon entitled De 
Verhorum Sxgntficaiu was abridged by Sextus 
Pompeius Festus in the second century,* and this 
in its turn by Paulus Diaconus in the time of 
Charlemagne. All of the original work and most 
of the first abridgment are therefore lost. G. 
Julius Hy^nus (c.64 B.C.-17 A.D.), another 
learned writer, was a freedman of Augustus, 
who placed him in charge of the Palatine Li- 
brary. His works treated many subjects, liter- 
ary and scientific, but all are lost except two 
books of FahtUas (a school textbook of mytW- 
ogy) and four on astrology, even these, in the 
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form in which we have them, are not certainly 
from his hand. (See Htoinus ) We are more 
fortunate m the case of the architect Vitruvius 
Pollio, whose work De Architectura, in 10 books, 
is of the greatest value to students of classical 
architecture, but, like all the lesser works 
mentioned, is quite without real literary merit. 

IV. The Silver Age (Postclassical Period, 
Spanish Latinity, 17 b.c.-c.130 a.d. ) . This period 
may be divided conveniently into three parts, 
(a) the Claudian era; (5) the Flavian era; 
(c) the era of literary revival, comprising the 
reigns of Nerva and Trojan and part of tlmt of 
Hadrian The Republican age is now definitelv 
and admittedly at an end, and society, and with 
it literature, enters upon a new phase The 
writers whose works survive become vastly more 
numerous, but are generally of secondary im- 
portance and can be treated only briefly. As 
several of them m the first century (the two 
Senecas, Pomponius Mela, Lucan, Columella, 
Quintilian, Martial) were of Spanish origin, the 
whole period is often spoken of as that of Span- 
ish Latinity. The accession of Tiberius (14-37 
A.D ) marked the growth of despotic power, 
which crushed all aspirations after freedom and 
deadened intellectual activity. The Emperor, 
though an author himself, discouraged literature 
for political reasons, and men did not dare either 
to praise the past or record the deeds of the 
present (a) L. Annaeus Soieca, the elder (c.54 
b.c-39 ad.), of dJorduba in Spain, really be- 
longs to the end of the Republic, but as his ex- 
tant works, written towards the end of his life, 
fall under the Empire, he is best considered 
here. He was an orator of repute, a great 
admirer of Cicero, and a rhetorician of dis- 
tinction. A single volume of Suasontp (school 
declamations) and 10 books of Coniroveraus 
(school debates) remain to us in a mutilated 
form. The brave but unfortunate Pnnee Ger- 
manicus (15 b.o.-19 a.d ), the Emperor’s 
nephew, translated into Latin hexameters the 
Phesnomena of Aratus C. Velleius Paterculus, 
an old soldier and a great admirer of Tibenus, 
published in 30 ad a compendium of Roman 
history, mostly of the Empire, in two books 
Valerius Maximus dedicate to Tiberius his 
Faotorum et Dxotorum Memorahthum L%hr% IX j 
a large collection of historical anecdotes. A. 
Cornelius Celsus was the author of an encyclo- 
paedic work on very diverse subjects, of which 
eight books on m^icine (De Medievna) have 
survived and form our best exposition of the 
medical science of the Romans. Finally, the 
Emperor’s freedman Phaedrus adapted in Latin 
aenarxi the fables of ^Esop, with mamy additions 
of his own. His animals, however, have not the 
lifelike character of those of iEsop nor the wis- 
dom claimed for them by the author himself. 
In the reigns of Caligula (37-41 a.d.) and Clau- 
dius (41-54 A.D.) literature made no important 
acquisitions, although grammatical studies and 
jurisprudence continued to be cultivated. Per- 
haps to this period belong the Chorographia of 
PompemiuB Mela, a gec^aphy of the ancient 
world as known at this time, and the Hm- 
tonarum Alexandrt Magni Ijtbrt X of Q. Curtius 
Rufus (see Cuimus), a somewhat dry but not 
altogether uninteresting account of the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great Cfiaudius’ court 
physician, Seribonius Largus, published about 
47 AJ>. a book of useful medical prescripidons, 
whidli is extant Claudius himself was an in- 
dustrious writer on Etruscan and Roman an- 


tiquities, but we possess only part of one of his 
speeches before the Senate, discovered in 1524 at 
Lyons, en^aved on bronze tablets, the substance 
of which IS quoted by Tacitus (Ann., xi, 25). 
The accession of Nero (54-68 a.d.) marked a 
revival in letters. The greatest writer was L. 
Anmeus Seneca, the philosopher (4 bc-65 a.d.), 
son of the elder Seneca, mentioned above. Sen- 
eca’s facility in composition resembled that of 
Ovid. His philosophy, which was based on that 
of the Stoics, was more cosmopolitan than Ro- 
man and discloses a loftiness of moral view 
with which the weaknesses of his owm life were 
scarcely in keeping. His style is ornamental 
and forced, and his sentences disconnected, epi- 
grammatic, and adapted to win applause at 
recitations Seneca wrote on a great variety of 
subjects, both in prose and verse. The most im- 
portant of his extant works are his philosophical 
discourses on such subjects as Anger, Clemency, 
C’onsolation, the Shortness of Life, etc, and 20 
books of '"Moral Letters” (EpisUiltB Moralea)^ 
124 in all, addressed to his friend Lucilius He 
was the author, also, of tragedies, ivith 8ub]ects 
chiefly drawn from Euripides, of which the liest 
known is the Medea. His satirical pamphlet, 
Xporolocyntoeia D\vx Ctaudt, written in derision 
of Claudius after the latter’s death, is unique in 
Latin literature. 

Seneca’s nephew, M Annaeus Lucanus (39-65 
A.D ) , was also imbued with the Stoic philosophy 
Though a young man when he was put to death 
by Nero for his part in Piso’s conspiracy! , he had 
already gained a high place as a poet by his epic 
Pharaalta, an account of the civil war between 
Pompeius and Ciesar, which is to be ranked as a 
work of genius, though it abounds in exaggera- 
tion, wearisome digression, and misplaced learn- 
ing Lucan’s intimate friend, the poet A 
Persius Flaccus (34-62 ad ), is a far more in- 
teresting personahty; though he died in his 
twenties, he left six Satires that will always be 
read with interest and admiration Pcrsius was 
full of youthful moral enthusiasm — (^uite in con- 
trast with his contemporary Petronius Arbiter, 
who, if he was really, as seems probable, the 
arbiter eleganttarum of Nero, was compelled to 
put an end to his life in 66 a d His Satincon 
(sc. Lthrt) is a vivacious and well-written 
satirical romance, the only work of its kind that 
is left from Roman literature. We possess al- 
most entire the part entitled Ceaa Trimal- 
chiontSf the description of a dinner given at the 
house of Tnmalchio, a rich but vulgar upstart 
The various characters are cleverly drawn, and 
the language and conversation of each is in 
strict keeping with his station It remains in 
this period merely to mention L. Junius Mode- 
ratus Ckilumella, author of an extensive agri- 
cultural work De Re Rustira. 

(b) The accession of Vespasian (69 ad.) 
marked the appearance in literature of a soberer 
style than was possible amid the frivolous glitter 
of Nero’s court. Tlie greatest writer of this 
reign was C. Plinins Secundus, or Pliny the 
Elder (23-79 a.d.), who perished, as a result of 
his spirit of scientific investigation, in the great 
eruption of Vesuvius that destroyed Pompeii. 
He was a voluminous writer, but we have only 
his extensive storehouse of learning entitled 
Hxatoria Naturalts, which, though mainly a com- 
pilaticm, rraresents a vart amount of laborious 
research. It was in the reign of Vespasian also 
that G. Valerius Flaccus wrote the first part of 
bis poem Argonoutfoo— «n imitation of the 
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Greek work of Apollonius Rhodius — ^though most 
of it was published in later years The writers 
of Domitian*B reign (81 -00 ad) were more 
numerous. There were two epic jioets of second- 
ary importance, Silius Italicus (c 25-101 ad) 
and P. Papinius Statius (c 40-90 ad) The 
former was author of a description of the Second 
Punic War (Pumca ) ; the latter wrote two 
mytholc^cal poems, Theha%it and ArhiUexH, and 
a collection of shorter poems entitled Hilvce 
All are wanting in originality and inspiration 
Not so ivith the Epigrams of M Valerius Mar- 
tialis (e 40-104 ad), the court p«>et of Domi- 
tian. His 15 liooks possess greater interest for 
us than any other works of the period, for the 
insight they pve into the social life of the da^ 
All the frivolity, license, immorality, and servil- 
ity of the age of Domitiaii are mirrored in these 
little sketches They are remarkable also for 
their consummate wit and their polish of form 
and diction Martial is iti one sense the creator 
of the epigram, for it was he who first gave to 
it the sting which it now carries The only 
prose writer of first importance was M Fabius 
Quintilianus ( 35-05 ad), who. after a long 
and useful life in Rome as a teacher of riietoric. 
spent his declining years in the preparation of 
a great work on the “Training of tiie Orator” 
{ln8i\tut%o Otaforia), which has always rt*- 
mained a classic With ripe ludgment founded 
on experience, Quintilian traces fiom ciiildhood 
lu) the projM*r education of the future orator. 
The tenth book, which is devoted to literary 
criticism and contains a comparison of Grc!el: 
and Roman Writers in various fields, is of 
especial interest to-day 

Aside from literature as such, perhaps tlie 
most scientific writer of all the Romans was 
Sextus Julius Froiitinus (c 40-103 ad), who 
made an honorable record both at Rome, as 
aqueduct commissioner, and in the field as 
governor of Britain Tlie results of these very 
diverse experiences are summed up in his De 
Aquis Urhi8 Homer, an extensive report on the 
Roman water supply, and Strafeqrmaton Libn 
III, a practical manual of military art 

(o) But it was in the reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan (06-117 ad ) that the literar\' talent of 
the Empire put forth its noblest efforts The 
long restraint to w'hich liberal-iuindiHl and inde- 
pendent men had been forced to submit under 
the preceding reigns was 6nalh liroken and now 
at last, as under the Repuiilic. tliey were able 
freely to exiiress their real findings 1'hev were 
naturally embittered by the long eiiforiHsi silence 
and by the vivid memory of hateful conditions, 
but nothing <*ould be nobler than the grim moral- 
ising of a Juvenal and a Tacitus They do, in- 
deed, draw a sad picture of a corrupt society 
and an incredibly awful state of public afTairs, 
but when allowance has lanm made for their 
bias, they amply show that iiitcgritv and virtue 
could dourish under the most deirrading con- 
ditions Cornelius Tacitus (c 55-120 ad) oc- 
cupies a unique place in Roman literature A 
keen critic of men and things, he is also an able 
word artist and the creator of a trenchant style 
of Latin that no writer ever succeeded in imitat- 
ing We are indebted to his Annales and his 
HistoruE for our best information of the events 
of the principal reigns of the first century His 
earlier works, the Germania, an awouiit of that 
then little-known country, and the \qncola, a 
charming and sympathetic biograpliy of hi** 
latbar*iii-law, show alike the development of hi 4 


literary genius and his own rare qualities of 
heart and head. The Dtalogua de Oratorihue 
was his earliest work, written while he was still 
under the influence of Ciceronian studies. The 
Satires of his contemporary D. Junius Juvenalis 
(c.60-140 aj>.) present in a strong light the 
moral degradation of Roman siH'iety and the 
righteous indignation of the liettcr-minded men 
Juvenal is a true satirist, though lacking in the 
higher qualities that make a poet Pliiiv the 
Y'ounger, C Plinius Ciecilius Secuiidus (62- 
cll3 A.D ), nephew of Pliny the Elder, lias left 
a collection of delightful Letters, whicli iiuKlif\ 
for us the harsh picture of society drawm by 
Juvenal and Tacitus Those addressed to Ira- 
)an, with the Emperor’s replies (consult liook 
x), are especially interesting as showing the 
feeling in regard to the growing sect of the 
Christians (Consult Letters, 96-07.) 

V. The Middle Empire (second ceutuiy, 
African Latinity, Early Christian Writers, 117- 
211 A.D ) With Tacitus, Juvenal, and Pliny, 
Roman literature as an expression of lofty and 
imginal genius may be said to have come to an 
end. Men of ability and learning continued to 
write, but in general thtur interest to us is not 
a purely literary one; it is due to the sub)ects 
of winch they wTote and the times in which thev 
livisi As the Spanish writeis played a promi- 
nent part in the literary history of the last 
period, so in this w'e find that many of the 
grc*atest names are those of Africans (aa Fronto, 
Apiileius, Tertullian) ; hence* it is often des- 
ignated as the period of African l^tmity Sei» 
Lafin IjANGUAge, the third paragraph before 
the di\i8ion entitled General CharaoterisHcs, 

Under Hadrian (117-138 \.d ) flourished C 
Suetonius Tranquillus (c 75-160), author of the 
Lives of the Geesars, full of interesting bits of 
information and gossip, with a strong preimnder- 
ance of scandal, and of a collection of slight 
biographies of illustrious men. of which we have 
manv valuable fragments. To this period, too, 
belongs the abridged liistorv of Florua, a work 
of very subordinate importance The greatest 
names of the reign of Antonius Pms (138-161 
ad) are those of M Cornelius Fronto ( c 100- 
175 .A.D), whose correspondence w’lth Ids Im- 
perial pupil Marcus Aurelius is interesting, if 
monotonous and pedantic; and of Gams, the 
jurist (c 110-180 ad), whose Jnstiiutiones, a 
manual of Roman law*, is in great part extant 
More interesting are the writers of M. Aurelius’ 
riMgn (161-180 ad ). Aulus Gellius lalioriouslv 
collected all kinds of literary, philological, and 
antiquarian information, which he published 
without order or system under the title Toctes 
Attir(r. To us, of course, the work is a valuable 
storehouse of information, a treasury of curious 
facts and theories The best representative of 
the African-Roman writing is Tj Apuleius (born 
cl25 .\D.), the most original waiter since Taci- 
tus He studied at Carthage, traveled extensivdy 
in GnHH*e, practiced law at Rome, and then re- 
tuined to Africa, where he delivered public lec- 
tures on rhetoric and philosophy. His chief 
work was a long romance entitled Vcfffiwdr- 
phoses, with a fantastic plot It narrates the 
strange adventures of a certain Lucius, who was 
transformed into a donkey. The hand of the 
rhetorician is visible all through the book The 
best-known portion is the well-written story of 
Cupid and Psyche. The other extant works of 
Apuleius are of less inteiest* Apologia, his de- 
fense on a charge of witchcraft, Florida, seleo- 
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tionB from his public lectures; and a number of 
philosophical essays To this period we owe the 
earliest litera^ work of Latin Christianity, the 
Octavius of M Minucius Felix, a well-written 
exposition, in dialogue form, of the current 
arraments against the Christian faith, with a 
wml-sustained refutation 
Under the rule of Commodus (180-192) and 
Severus (193-211) we have only one writer of 
importance — ^Tertullian, of Carthage (c 150-230 
A.J) ), the fiery defender of Christianity, whose 
sharp attacks on the pagan life and worship 
must have brought many into the Christian fold. 
The Bible was already translated into I<atin; 
the oldest versions, rough and literal, are known 
as Itala. In Rome the celebrated jurist Papinian 
was writing extensively on his own special topic 
— ^law — and Aero was preparing commentaries 
on Terence and on Horace 
VI. Period of Actual Decline (third to sixth 
centuries). The writers of the third century 
are neither numerous nor important from a 
literary point of view. In the field of law Domi- 
tius Ulpianus put forth numerous works under 
Caracalla (211-217 ad) which form the basis 
of the great Digest of Roman law prepared later 
^ order of the Byzantine Emperor Justinian. 
l?he grammatical works of Censorinus belong to 
the same period. Only his De Die Natali lias 
survived, a compilation largely from Suetonius, 
containing some curious information of value to 
us. The literary activity of St Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage (c 209-258 au), falls under later 
reims He was a voluminous writer, thoroughly 
orthodox in his faith, we gain from his works, 
especially from his Epistulw, no little insight 
into the condition of the various churches of the 
time. The Christian poet Commodianus occupies 
a curious place in the story of Latin versifica- 
tion. He is the precursor of the purely accen- 
tual verse of the early Latin hymns He writes 
in hexameters; but the sense of quantity is 
largely lost, and the lines must be read partly 
quantitatively, partly by the prose accent. C. 
Julius Solinus, a compiler of learned informa- 
tion, but without critical judgment or taste, 
wrote his Collectanea Rerum Memorahilium 
shortly after the middle of the third century. 
It was an age of devitalized paganism and often 
very crude Christianity, and many a recent con- 
vert “rushed into print” before he really under- 
stood the doctrines that he proclaimed Such 
was the rhetorician Amobius, author of a de- 
fense of Christianity with the title Adveraus 
Nationes Amobius’ pupil, the rhetorician Lac- 
tantius, was of a far higher type of mind; in- 
deed, we should call him a surpassing genius in 
contrast with the intellectual level of his time. 
Though a zealous Christian, he loved the pagan 
writers, and his style is as Ciceronian as was 
possible in the third century A number of 
pagan writers of the time of Diocletian and 
Constantine (Spartianus, Capitolinus, Trebellius 
Pollio, Gallicanus, Vopiscus, Lampridius) are 
group^ under the general name Scriptores His- 
&rife Augusta (S^ Augustan Histobt) and 
have left for us popular accounts of the em- 
perors of the second and third centuries. In 
contrast with the purely scholastic work of the 
pagans and the constructive and propagandist 
writings of the Christian writers, we have now 
also a poem of real genius, wholly pagan in tone 
and by an unknown author — ^the Pervigilium 
Veneris, a charming song in praise of springtime 
and love. 


In the fourth century Christianity became the 
recognized state religion, but paganism could 
not be stamped out by law, and niai^ of the 
most noted writers were still pagans Thus, the 
nobleman Avienus as a poet followed the classi- 
cal models in his tranisuations from the Greek 
and in his epiCTams; and if his pagan poetry 
is overweighted with rhetoric, that was the 
fault of his time. D. Magnus Ausonius (c310- 
395 AD.) combined a love of the old Roman 
literature and a deep knowledge of Latin poetry 
with skill in versification and neatness and 
grace of expression. His Mosella is one of the 
most perfect gems in the Latin languagi* The 
representative Christian poet was Prudontius 
(348-C410 AD.), who adds to perfect versifica- 
tion originality of subject, for he treats of 
wholly Christian themes, as the martyrdom of 
the saints, etc. The last struggle of philosojihic 
—or, rather, reminiscent — ^paganism is splen- 
didly depict^ in the writings of Symmnehus 
(c 345-405 ad), one of the most attractive 
characters in the whole range of Latin literature 
The two great theologians of the century are 
Ambrosius (St. Ambrose; c 340-397 ad). 
Bishop of Milan, and Hieronymus (St Jerome, 
331-420 a.d). History was lepresentod by 
Aurelius Victor, who published in 360 ad a 
history of the Csesars; by Eutropius, author of 
an Epitome of Roman Uistoiy, and — most im- 
portant — ^by Ammianus Marcellinus, the last 
Latin historian of ancient Rome, a zealous imi- 
tator of Tacitus, of whose Uistoriw he intended 
his own work to be a continuation A few 
wrriters on learned and technical subje<*ts should 
also be noted* the grammarians Donatus (wliose 
Ais Orammatica became the textbook of the 
Middle Ages), Charisius, and Diomedes, the 
lexicographer Nonius Maroellus, the Vergil lan 
commentator Servius; the astrologer Firniieiis 
Matemus; and the military writi'r Vogetius. 
The passage from the fourth to the fifth century 
marks the era of the last of the great pagan 
poetsy Claudius Claudianus, author of e])ic pot^nis 
and epigrams of high classical finish, often re- 
minding one of Statius This was the age, also, 
of St. Augustine ( 354-430 ad), Bishop of 
Hippo in Africa, author of very numerous tluH)- 
logical and moral w^orks, notably the Confes- 
siones and the De Civitate Dei Macroluus, 
while still a pagan, wrote the Haturnalia, a mass 
of notes in literary criticism and anti(]uarian 
lore in the style of Gelhus’ Bootes Attua\ deal- 
ing especially with the criticism of Vergil, and 
a commentary on Cicero's Somnium ffcipionut 
The Spanish priest Orosius was the author of a 
History of the World, from the Creation to 417 
A.D , written from the Christian standpoint. 
Under Theodosius, in 438 a.d., the lni|)erial 
edicts from the time of Constantine were col- 
lected in the Codex Theodosianus. Tlie last 
neat names of the fifth century were Apollinaris 
Sidonius and Dracontius The former (c430- 
480 AD.), as Bishop of Clermont in France, pub- 
lished poems and letters, the latter, a Cartha- 
ginian, wrote a long didactic poem De Laudibus 
Dei In the sixth century the ancient Latin 
literature comes to an end with the neat gram- 
mar, Instituiiones Orammatiow, of Fnscianus; 
the philosophical works of Boethius (died 524 
A.D.), especially his De Consolatione PMosophi, 
composed in prison; and the World-Chronicle 
and lesser works of Cassiodorus. 

Bibliomtphy. The standard works of refer- 
ence on Latin literature are TeuflTel, OeieMohte 
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dcr r^iwhen Litteratur (5th ed. hr Schwabe, 
Leipzig, 1890; with Eng. trans. by Warr, Hia- 
iory of Roman Literature^ London, 1891-92, 
still of great value; 6th ed by Kroll, Skutsch, 
etc., vols. ii, iii, ib, 1910-13, not yet translated 
and less good than the 5th ed. b^use the at- 
tempt to control the literature, which is the 
great merit of the 5th ed , has bc^n abandoned), 
and 8chanz, “Geschichte der rOmischcn Littera- 
tur,** in Mdller, Handbuch der klaeaischen Alter- 
tumewiaaenachaft (in part 2d ed., but mainly 
3d ed, Munich, 1905-14). Schanz’s work is by 
far the most complete and the best. Valuable, 
but far briefer, are the treatment of Latin litera- 
ture by Leo and Norden, m Die gnechische und 
lateinxache Literatur und Spraohe, by various 
hands (3d ed, I^eipzig, 1912), and by Norden 
and Wendland in Gercke and Norden, Einleitung 
tn die AHcrtumawiaaenachaft (2d ed, ib., 1013). 
The bi^t modern manuals are those of Simcox 
(2 vols. New York, 1883), Cruttwell (ib., 
1888), Mackail (ib., 1805), and Pichon (Paris, 
1898) , Duff, A Ijiterary Hiatory of Rome (Lon- 
don, 1900) , Leo, Oeachichte der romiachen IM- 
eratur, Erater Band Die archatache Literatur 
(Berlin, 1013). See also Mayor, Guide to the 
Choice of Claaatcal Booka (London, 1808) For 
suggestive essays on phases of Latin literature, 
see, besides the works cited in the body of this 
article, Nisard, Etudea do la podaie latvne and 
Eaaaia aur lea poHea latina de la decadence 
(Pans, 1875); Sellar, Roman Poeta of the 
RepuhUc und Roman Poeta of the Augustan 
Age (Oxford, 1802) , Tyrrell, Latin Poetry 
(Boston, 1803), Nettleship, Lectures and Es- 
says, two aeries (Oxford, 1885, 1895) , Moul- 
ton, The Ancient Classical Drama (2d ed., ib , 
1808) . Fowler, Roman Literature (New York, 
1003) , Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry (Oxford, 
1000), Pleasis, La podste latinc (Pans, 1009); 
Micbaut, Ilistoire de la comddie romane (ib., 
1012) See Antiiotoqy. 

LATOT QTJABTEB. See Quabtieb I-iATIn. 

LATIN UNION. By the monetary conven- 
tion of Dec. 23, 1865, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Italy entered into a treaty for the 
uniform regulation of coinage in these states 
This association of states in a common monetary 
policy was known as the Latin Union The 
French monetary law of 1803 had established 
both gold and silver as full legal-tender coin- 
age Under its provisions the two and hve tranc 
pieces vrere exact multiples in weight of the 
one-franc coin During the early bimetallic ex- 
perience the pressure for the exportation of com 
fell chiely upon gold and did not therefore 

f reatly disturb the money circulation of every 
ay. But with the discover) of gold in Cali- 
foraia and Australia gold fell relatively to 
silver, and large quantities of silver were ex- 
port, as gold was substituted for it in the 
monetary circulation. The coins first selected 
for export were naturally the larger five-franc 
pieces, but as tune progressed the smaller coins 
were drawn upon and the people suffered great 
inconvenience from the diminution in tlie volume 
of small coins. In 1861 a French commission 
appoint^ to inquire into the state of the coin- 
age reported in favor of making the small coins 
tokens, as had been done in a similar situation 
in the United States in 1853. This proposal was 
carried out by a law of 1864, whicli, without 
reducing the weight of the smaller silver coins, 
changed the alloy from 0 900 fine to 0 835 fine 
This action would have solved the domestic diffi- 


culties of French coinage had not perplexities 
arisen over the acceptance of foreign coin. Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Switzerland each had a mone- 
tary system based on that of France, and their 
coins, being equal in weight and fineness, had 
always been freely accept^ in France, as the 
French coins circulated freely in those countries 
Urged by the same fear of loss through the 
minor coinage, Switzerland had reduced the fine- 
ness of the coins to 0 800 and Italy to 0835 
before France acted, while Belgium had taken 
no steps in the matter The diversity of value, 
and the fact that these coins were no longer of 
full weight and readily convertible into standard 
coins of the countries having the same system, 
interfered with their international circulation. 

It was primarily for the removal of these 
difficulties that the monetary convention of 1865 
was convoked by France, at the suggestion of 
Belgium In the convention Belgium and Swit- 
zerland proposed the adoption by the contracting 
parties of Die gold standard, with coinage of all 
silver pieces as tokens, under rules to be agreed 
upon. France was not ready for this step and 
insisted upon the retention of the silver five- 
franc piece at its old valuation and as full legal 
tender. The result was a treaty prescribing a 
uniform weight and fineness for the gold coins 
and the five-franc silver coin and providing that 
such coins should have unlimited legal tender 
in the countries issuing them, and that coins 
issued by ore of the contracting states should be 
receivable in any quantitv which might be of- 
fered in pavment of public dues in anv of the 
states which were parties to the treaty So far 
as the weight and fineness of the coins were 
concerned, this provision made no chanf^ in 
existing conditions, though the clause providing 
for the acceptance by any of the states enhanc^ 
the value of the coin 

Far more important were the provisions re- 
lating to the minor silver coins (2 and 1 franc, 
50 and 20 centimes) . It was provided that these 
coins should have a uniform fineness of 0 835, 
and tliat they should not be issued by the sev- 
eral countries in excess of six francs per head 
of the population, and that in the states in 
which they were issued they should be legal 
tender to the extent of 50 francs in one payment. 
The issuing static were required to receive these 
coins in any amounts in which they might be 
presented, while each state agreed to accept at 
the public treasuries such coins issued by the 
other contracting states in payments not exceed- 
ing 100 francs This defines the scope of the 
Latin Union and summarizes the conditions 
which insure the international circulation of 
the coins For while it is true that no obliga- 
tion is imposed upon citizens of France to ac- 
cept the minor coins of Ttal>, eg, yet in effect 
the practice of the governments controls that of 
individuals The weak point in the treaty was 
the retention of the five-franc silver piece on a 
par with the gold coinage. If at the time the 
inconsistency of this privileged position for the 
five-franc piece attracted little attention, it was 
perhaps because with the prevailing price of 
silver there was little probability of its being 
brought to the mint for coinage, and the ques- 
tion may have appeared an arademic rather 
than a practical one. It is curious to observe 
that one year after the treaty went into effect 
the price of silver had fallen sufficiently to make 
its coinage profitable; so that had no chanm 
iH'on made in the law the dearth of small com 
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would bave been remedied without any legal 
enactments or treaties. But as the coinage 
of the minor coins was reserved to the govern- 
ment, it followed that when conditions favored 
the coinage of silver on private account the 
mints of the contractmg states began to turn 
out five-franc coins at a rate which in a few 
years threatened the circulation of gold. During 
the struggle between Prussia and France the 
French mints were inactive, but those of Belgium 
and Italy developed a remarkable activity. 
France found iiersclf flooded with Belgian and 
Italian coins after the return of peace. Aocord- 
iugly measures were taken to check the coinage 
of silver. By agreement of 1874 the quantities 
to be coined in the several states were limited, 
and this agreement was renewed in 1875 and 
1876. In the meantime the several states had 
passed laws authorizing the suspension of coin- 
age of the five-franc piece, and by 1877 it had 
practically ceased By this action the coun- 
tries of tile Latin Union definitely adopted gold 
as the standard of value, though their circula- 
tion is charged with a considerable quantity of 
full legal-tender silver which must be kept at a 
par wHh gold. The fact that Belgium in tlie 
early seventies issued silver far beyond her 
needs, and far beyond her ability to redeem at 
the present value of silver, has had much to do 
writh the successive prolongations of the Latin 
Union beyond the term of years for which it 
was originall} created. )^ile France has 
directed the policy of the union with great 
success, she has had to bear in a measure the 
burden of her weaker partners. 

At the time the union was founded it was 
deemed possible that other nations would asso^ 
ciate themselves with the states composing it, 
thus preparing the way for an international 
coinage, but this expectation has proved to be 
illusory 

Consult: Bamberger, Die Schicksale dee fo- 
teinischen Jdunzhundee (Berlin, 1885); B. H I. 
Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, vol ii 
(New York, 1900) ; H P Willis, History of 
the Latin Monetary Unum (Washington, 1901) ; 
Arnaun^. La Mownaxe, le credit et le change (2d 
ikI , Par is, 19 02). 

liATI^imS. In Hesiod (q.v.), son of Ulysses 
(q.v ) and Circe, and King of the Tyrsenians 
In Vergil’s jEneid (vii-xii) we find a b^mdary 
King of Latium, son of Faunus and the nymph 
Marica, and father of Lavinia, wife of iKneas. 
When iKneas reached Italy, Ictinus welcomed 
him and oifered him his daughter in marriage. 
Tumus (qv.), to whom she had been betrothed, 
roused the peoples of Italy to war against 
.Kneas. iEneas was victorious, married Lavinia, 
and, on the death of Latinus, succeeded to the 
throne of Latium In earlier writers, Greek 
and Latin, the story of Latinus assumes many 
other forms, especially after the legend b^an 
to connect Rome with fugitives &om Troy. 
Originally Latinus is the ^onym of the Latin 
race. Consult the article “Latinus,” in Lilbker, 
Eeallestkon des klassxschcn Altertuma f8tb ed., 
i^eipzig, 1914). 

LATCNT VEBSIONS. 8ee Bibi.e. 

LATUT way (Lat. Via Latina). An an- 
cient road, diverging from the Appian Way 
about half a mile south of the Porta Capena (in 
the Servian Wall), at the present church of 
San Cesario. It followed a course farther in- 
land than tile Via Appia and gave direct com- 
munication with the interior of the Samnite 


territory as far as Venafrum. A short branch 
led to Tusculum, and at Teanum a crossroad, the 
Via Hadriana, connected the Latin Way with 
the Appian Way Two ancient tombs on the 
Via I^tina, near Rome, have interesting fres- 
coes. Cons^t: T Ashby, “Classical Topography 
of the Roman Campa^na,” in British School at 
Home, Papers, vols. iv, v (London, 1907-10), 
and Baedeker, Central Italy and Home (16th 
Kng v d, Lei pzig, 1909). See T^tin Gate. 

liATTTUDE (Lat. latitudo, lireadth, from 
latua, 01.«at. stlatns, broad) and LONGITUDE 
(Lai longitudo, length, from longns, long, con- 
nected with Goth, laggs, OHG , Ger. long, AS . 
Eng long, Skt. dirgha, OPers drSnqa, OCliurch 
Slav. dlUgu, Lith Ugas, long) (ieographical 
terms usi^ in specifying the position of places 
on the earth’s surface Longitude is the angle 
at the pole between two great circles drawn on 
the eaith’s surface, passing through the poles, 
and touching respt*ctivel> the place whose longi- 
tude IS in question and the place selected as the 
origin of longitudes. Latitude is the angular dis- 
tanct* of a p1ace<iiiorth or south of the c*quator ITie 
geographic latitude is determined as follows: In 
the figure let S be any assumed point on the sur- 
face of the earth; O P Q P w the section of 
the earth through the ^ 

meridian of the place “ 

S, O Q the plane 
of the equator. P P 
is the polar axis, and 
C is the centre of the 
earth. If T T is the 
tangent to the merid- 
ian at S and S C* is 
perpendicular to T T 
at S, then the angle 
S C' Q 19 the latitude 
of the place S This 
diifers from the true 
or geocentric latitude, 
which is the angle 8 C Q, and the difference is 
11' 30” at the latitude of 45®. The geocentric 
latitude is used in navigation only in the correc- 
tion of sights for lunar distances h\ tiie old 
methods. Latitude is reckoned from the equator 
to the poles, a place on the equaitir having 
latitude 0®, and the poh*8 90® N. and !M)® S 
respectively. I^ongitude is bi^st measured along 
the etjuator from the prime meridian. But as 
nature has not, as in the case of latitude, sup- 
plied us with a fixed starting point, each nation 
has chosen its own prime meridian, thus, in 
the United States, in Great Britain and her 
cfdonies, in German>, Holland, and other states, 
longitude is reckoned from the meridian which 
passes through Greenwich. The Greenwich 
meridian also has been taken as the primary 
meridian in the International Map of the Worlil 
now in course of construction. In France the 
prime meridian is that through Paris, etc., and 
in many old charts, as well as in German atlases 
down to a recent date, from Ferro (one of the 
Canary Isles), the meridian of which (17® 40' 
W. from Greenwich) is the conventional divid- 
ing line between the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres, or from the \fadeira Isles ft is reck- 
oned east and west from 0® to 180®, though 
astronomers reckon from 0® w^t to 360® west 
and never use east longitude. It will easily be 
seen that, if the latitude and longitude of a 
place be given, its exact position is known, for 
the latitude confines its position to a circle 
called a parallel of latitucie passing round the 
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earth at a uniform fixed distance from the 
equator, and the longitude shows what point of 
this circle is interse^ied by the meridian of the 
place, the place being at the intersection 

The measurement both of latitude and longU 
tude depends upon astronomical observation. 
The principle on which the more usual methods 
of finding the latitude depend will be understood 
from the following considerations: To an ob- 
server at the earth’s equator the celestial poles 
are in the horison, and the highest point of the 
iH)uator is in the zenith If now he travel 
northward over one degree of the meridian, the 
north celestial pole will appear one degree above 
the horizon, while the highest point of the equa- 
tor will decline one degree southward; and so 
on, until, when he reached the terrestrial pole, 
the pole of the heavens would be in the zenith, 
and the equator in the horizon The same thing 
18 true with regard to. the Southern Hemisphere. 
It thus appears that to determine the latitude 
of a place we have only to find the altitude of 
the pole, or the zenith distance of the highest 
point of the equator (which is the same thing 
as the eom])lement of its altitude). The altitude 
of the pole is found most directly by observing 
the greatest and least altitudes of the polar 
star (see Pole), or of any circumpolar star 
(q.v.), and (correction being made for refrac- 
tion) taking half the sum. The method most 
usual with navigators and travelers is to ob- 
serve the meridian altitude of a star whose 
declination or distance from the equator is 
known, or of the sun, whose declination at the 
time may lie found from the Nauttoal Almanac; 
the sum or difiference ( according to the direction 
of the declination) of the altitude and declina- 
tion gives the meridian altitude of the equator, 
which is the colatitude. Other methods of 
finding the latitude at si^a require more or less 
trigonometrical calculation For very precise 
latitude determinations astronomers and ge^- 
esists employ an instrument called a zenith 
telescope, with which the difiference of merid- 
ional zenith distance can be measured mi- 
crometrically for certain pairs of stars From 
this difference the latitude can lie computed if 
the declinations of the stars are known. See 
Navigation 

To understand the determination of longitude 
by observation, it is necessary tt» remember that 
differences of longitude correspond to differences 
of time Thus, if a place be in longitude 15* 
west of Greenwich, its local time will lie one 
hour slow of Greenwich time Similarly 30* 
correspond to two hours, etc. (See Interna- 
TiONAi. Date Line.) To find the longitude in 
any place, it is thus only necessary to ascertain 
how much its local time is fast or slow of Green- 
wich On shipboard the navigator uses a chro- 
nometer, the error of which in Greenwich mean 
time and its daily rate of gain or loss are ascer- 
tained before leaving port Anywhere at sea 
he can find out his local time at any moment 
by measuring tiie altitude of the sun with a sex- 
tant and making the necessary calculations 
This local time he compares with the Greenwich 
time shown at the same moment by the chro- 
nometer, or the international wireless signals 
sent out by cofiperative action from a number of 
national observatories according to a prear- 
ranged system The difference in hours, multi- 
plied by 15, is then the longitude in degrees 
Longitudes on land are determined by astrono- 
tom and geodesists on the same principle, only 


here the comparison of local with Greenwich time 
can be made more accurately by direct tele- 
graphic comparison of the standard Greenwich 
clock with the clock or chronometer at the ob- 
serving station. If the latter station is very far 
from Greenwich, its time is usu«illy eomparcKl 
telegraphically, not with Greenwicli itself, but 
with some nearer place whose longitude has al- 
ready been determined as a national olisf*rvatory 
or standard clock on a telegraph ciicuit Tlie 
above methods of determining longitude are mi 
superior in precision to all others tliat tliei 
are practically the only ones now in \i«v, Sih; 
Navigation. 

When applied to a heavenly bodv, the terms 
“latitude^’ and “longitude” have the same rela- 
tions to the celestial equator and its poles, and 
to the point on the ecliptic called the etpiinox, 
that terrestrial latitude and longitude* have 
to the equator and a first meridian The 
corresponding coordinates of a lieavenly body 
relatively to the celestial equator .ire called its 
declination (qv.) and right ascension (q.v.) 
See Degree of Latitude, Degree or T^noi- 
TUDE, Map, Navigation: Astronomy 

LATITUDE, Variation of. It was long 
HUspiH'ted that terrestrial latitudes might 
subject to small changes, and that these might 
possibly affect the results of ordinary astronomi- 
eal observations But in spite of all efforts to 
detect with certainty the existence of such 
changes, it was not until the \ear 1888 that 
Kfistner proved hejond a doubt that latitudes 
vary by observable amounts His observations 
were made in Berlin, and he found that the 
latitude of that place was less by two-tenths of 
a second of arc in the spring of 1885 than it 
had been in the spring of 1884 His result 
has been abundantly confirmed by subsequent 
observers. 

Until the publication of the work of Kustner 
in 1888, fundamental astronomv had adopted 
iuvariabilitv of latitude as a lact practically 
c'stablished. It was at once evident that all 
the rc^sults of astronomical observations made 
prior to that date* must in consequence 1 m» sub- 
ject to so much error as might lie jirodueed by 
assuming a constanev' of latitudes 111 the dis- 
cussion of the observations. This was actually 
shown to be the case by Chandler, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who in 1891 made an exhHu«>tivc* analysis 
of the most reliable latitude determinations then 
available. Moreover, be reached the conclusion 
that the motion of the pole, to vvhicli is due 
the variation of latitude, arises from tlie super- 
position of two simple motions. One of these 
IS an annual motion in an ellipse whom* major 
and minor axes are respectivelv about 28 feet 
and 8 feet long, and whose centre lit»s on the 
earth’s axis of figure, while the other is a mo- 
tion in a circle of 15 feet radius and having a 
period of 428 days, both motions being counter- 
clockwise. The former motion is regarded as 
being due to the seasonal variation of the pre- 
cipitation on the earth’s surface, and of the 
atmospheric and oceanic currents: the latti'r 
probably arises from the fact that, even M»ere 
the disturbing agents just mentioned not in 
operation, the axes of rotation and of figure 
would not coincide, but would make a small 
angle with each other. Later investigations 
have brought to light a third component of the 
motion, known as the Kimura term from 'its 
discoverer, but no satisfactory explanation 01 
its cause has yet been offered 
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The importance of a continuous record of the 
motion of the pole is obvious. The work of 
securing such a record was undertaken by the 
International Qeodetic Association, which about 
the end of 1899 inaugurated systematic observa- 
tions at four stations — ^in Japan, California, 
Maryland, and Italy, situated nearly on the 
same parallel of latitude. Two private ob- 
servatories also participate in the work volun- 
tarily The advantage of having the observing 
stations on the same parallel or very near it — 
an arrangement first suggested by Fergola, of 


has been noticed at all four stations. The real- 
ity of this small variation of latitude was first 
announced by Kimura in 1902, and accordingly 
the corresponding term in the motion of the 
pole has b^n called the Kimura term, to which 
reference has already been made Consult 
Chandler’s articles in the Aatronomioal Journal 
(Cambridge, Mass ), and Albrecht’s articles pub- 
lished in the reports of the International Geo- 
detic Association and also, in abridged form, 
in the Aatronomiache Nachrichten (Kiel) The 
accompanying chart, copied from the latter 



Naples — consists in the possibility of observing 
just the same stars at all the observing stations, 
so that the differences of latitude of any station 
are determined independently of any knowledge 
of the exact positions of the stars on the sky. 
This is most important, for the positions of the 
stars are never known with absolute precision, 
being themselves but the results of fallible hu- 
man observation. Moreover, the polar motion 
can be deduced from the latitude differences of 
the observatories just as well as from the actual 
latitudes. It is clear that if the pole is tipped 
towards one of the stations the latitude of that 
station will be increased, while that of a station 
situated on the opposite side of the earth will 
be correspondingly diminished. At times, how- 
ever, a small but decided increase of latitude 


journal, shows the wandering of the pole during 
the period 1906-11 See Pabaixax 
IiAT'lTU'DINA^SIANS. The name some- 
times applied to a school of English writers 
in the seventeenth century who sought to 
reconcile the Church of England and the Puri- 
tan element upon the basis of subordinating 
differences in doctrine to the broad essentials 
of re ligion. See Cambbidge Platonists 
LATITTM, Ifi^shl-tlm. Originally the name of 
the broad plateau on the western coast of cen- 
tral Italy, lying southeast of the Tiber, between 
the Apennines and the sea, near the centre of 
which rises the isolated Mons Albanus, the crater 
of an extinct volcano. The central part of this 
district was known as the Campagna di Roma 
(q.v.). When Rome became predominant in thiff 
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region and pushed her conquests among the 
Volsci, the Hemici, and the Aurunci, and other 
tribes that dwelt among the foothills of the Ap- 
ennines, the name Latium was extended to in- 
clude all the country from the Tiber to the Lins 
(now Garigliano). The early inhabitants of 
Latium — ^the Latini (q.v ) — ^were u shepherd 
people of warlike, marauding habits, dwelling 
in many towns and loosely bound into a sort of 
federation, with a common worship and, a central 
shrine of Jupiter Latiaris on Mons * Albanus 
Their earliest towns were Ardea, Lanuvium, and 
Lavmium m the plain, and Tusculum, on the 
Alban slopes Alba Longa was also an early 
settlement, from this town, according to the 
story, which may well be baskl on fact, was col- 
onized Rome (q.v.). In the course of time 
Rome destioyed all the neighboring towns or 
reduced them to a state of vassalage and at 
length became the recognized head of the Latin 
League. The powers of the Latins were reduced, 
their duties as allies (but not their privileges) 
were increased, and finally the Latin League was 
abolished Then the towns revolted in 340 bg, 
and the Latin War put an end to their inde- 
pendent political exigence. Again, in 89 B.c, 
the Latin towns took up aims agamst Rome in 
the Social War ( q v ) . This time the confeder- 
ates were thoroughly crushed, and Latium never 
again thought of resisting the jiower of Rome 
By the end of the Republic all the Latin towns 
enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizenship. 

Bibliogfraphy. Robert Burn, Rome and the 
Campagna (London, 1871), Bugge, Itcdische 
Landeskunde (Christiania, 1878) , f^phus Hein- 
rich Nissen, Italtsche handeikunde^ vol 11 (Ber- 
lin, 1902) , Thomas Ashby, Jr., “The Classical 
Topcigraphy of the Roman Campagna,” in Papas 
of the British Bchool at Rome, vols. i, iii-v (Lon- 
don, 1902, 1904-06); R A. Lanciani, Wander- 
ings in the Roman Campagna (Boston, 1909); 
Gius Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana (3 vols , 
Rome, 1910- ) 

LATOVA (Lat., from Gk. A^rci, LHd) In 
Grecian mythology, daughter of Cceus and 
Pheebe, the mother of Apollo and Artemis by 
Zeus The oldest version of the legend is in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo. In this all lands 
refused to re<*eive the goddess in her need, ex- 
cept Delos ( q v ) , and this island yielded only 
when Ixsto swore it should be the speciallv fa- 
vored seat of worship for the deity whose mother 
she was to be. Later legend made the jealousy 
of Hera more prominent and added the tale that 
Poseidon fixed the floating island of Delos, that 
it might furnish a refuge for Latona This later 
version also made Artemis the twin sist(*r of 
Apollo. Leto was eominonlv worshiped in con- 
junction with her children, but we hear of sep- 
arate shrines to her at Delos, Platica, Delphi, 
Argos, Mantinea, and in Xanthus in Lyciu , there 
was a grove sacred to her in Crete In Hellenis- 
tic and Roman times the name was given to the 
nature goddess worshiped under the name of the 
"Mo^er” throughout much of Asia Minor, and 
often called Artemis 

LATOFOLIS, l&-t6p'6-ll8. See Esne 

la TOBBE, Duque de. See Sebbano y 
Dominguez, Fbancisoo, Duque de la Tobbe 

LA TOHCHB-TBfiVTLLB. \k tSosh'-trA'vW', 
Louis RenA Vassor, Viscount de (1 74.5-1804) 
A French naval oflicer, bom at Rochefort. He 
entered the navy in 1757 and distinguished him- 
self especially in the American Revolution. In 
1780 he was put in command of a frigate for his 


bravery in the capture of a British vessel off 
Newport, R. I., and in the next year was 
wounded at Yorktown. In 1786 he took part in 
the framing of the Maritime Code, and three 
years later was deputy to the States-General 
from Montargis. Imder the Directory he took 
charge of an expedition against Naples. He 
commanded a squadron at Brest and met Nel- 
son and forced him to retreat (1801). At the 
end of the same year he was put in command 
of the fleet at Aix destined for Santo Domingo 
He got to Port-au-Prince in time to save the city 
from the negroes, fortified the place, and witli it 
as a base made several successml attacks on the 
British West Indies and English commerce. He 
succeeded in beating off the fleet sent to capture 
him (1803) In 1804 he took command of the 
French fleet in the Mediterranean, but died in 
the same year. 

LA TOUB, l&'tCor', Maurice Quentin de 
(1704-88) A French pastel-portrait painter. 
He was bom nt Saint-Quentin and may be called 
«»elf-taught, though he was the pupil in Paris of 
a little-known artist, SpoMe. He went to Cam- 
brai a hen the congress was held there m 1724 
and is «(aid to have attracted so much attention 
that he vas invited to go to London with the 
English Ambassador At least his sojourn in 
England is authentic. In 1746 he became a 
member of the Academy, was promoted councilor 
five years later, and in 1750 became court 
painter, with lodgings in the Louvre, where his 
sitters included the court and all the notable 
characters of the day. He founded a free school 
of design at Saint-Quentin and left to the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts three prizes, which are still dis- 
tributed Especially fine weie his portraits of 
women, which wcie always flattering yet char- 
acteristic, often surrounded by highly elaborate 
and lieautifiil accessoiies Among these must 
be mentioned Queen Marv Leszczynska, Madame 
de Pompadour (1755), the Dauphme Marie de 
Saxe, and Madame de Mondonville, all in the 
Louvre, Mademoiselle Camango and Mademoi- 
selle Fel, at Saint-Quentin His best portraits 
of men include Louis XV, the Dauphin, Rous- 
seau, and D’Alembert, all in the Louvre; Vol- 
taire, the Abb6 Huber, at Saint-Quentin; several 
of himself, two of which are in Dijon Museum 
La Tour can best be studied in the Museum of 
Saint-Quentin, which contains 87 pieces Many 
of these (so-called “preparations” or sketches 
for hiR finished pictures) are among the best of 
his works, since he was never satisficnl and fre- 
quently spoiled his portraits by retouchmg them 
insult biographies by J F. Champfleury ( Pans, 
1891) and J. M Toumeux (ib, 1904) , also Ed- 
mond de Goncourt, in L*Art du dtx-huitikme 
sikcJe (ib, 1880), Henry Lapauze, Les pastels 
de La Tour d Haint-Queniin (ib., 1899); Fred- 
erick Wedmore, French Art from Watteau to 
Prudhon (London, 1906). 

LATOUB D’AUVEBGNE, dO'vftr'ny’, ThAo- 
PHiLE Maijo Corbet de (1743-1800). A hero of 
the French Revolution born at Carhaix. Brit- 
tany, of an illegitimate branch of the family 
of the dukes of Bouillon. He entered the army 
in 1767 and in 1782 served under the Duke of 
Crillon at Port Mahon. During the early years 
of the Revolution Latour fought in the armies 
of the Alps and of the Pyrenees Refusing all 
advancement in rank, he led on foot and in a 
simple captain’s uniform his column of 8000 
grenadiers, known on account of their murder- 
ous bayonet charges as the Infernal Column. 
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Having left the army in 1796, he reCnlieted in 
1797 ag a substitute for the only son of an old 
friend and fought with Mass^na in Switzerland. 
When he was subsequently with the Army of 
the Rhine in 1800, as he still refused all promo- 
tion, Bonaparte bestowed on him the title of The 
First Grenadier of France upon the request of 
Carnot He was killed on June 27 of that year, 
nt Oberhausen, near Neuburg, in Bavaria. When 
he died, the whole French army mourned for him 
three days; his heart was embalmed and placed 
in a silver vase carried by his company; his 
sabre was placed in the church of the Invalides, 
and at every parade till the close of the Empire, 
at the muster roll of his regiment, Latour's name 
was called, and the eldest sergeant replied, “Dead 
on the field of honor.” This custom is still fol- 
lowed to-day, when the Forty-sixth Regiment 
takes the colors on parade. 

LA TBAPPE, 1& trdp. A narrow valley in 
Normandy, in the Department of Orne, closely 
shut in by woods and rocks and very difficult of 
access (Map: France, N., F 4). Tn these woods 
stands the famous Benedictine monastery of La 
Trappe, or La Grande Trappe, notable as the 
place in w’hich the Trappist Order (qv.) 
originated. 

LATBETLLE, Ik'tri/y, Piebbe Andb£ (1762- 
1833) A French zodlogist, bom at Bnves, Cor- 
r6ze. Although he was ordained as a priest in 
1786, he devoted most of his life to the study 
of zoblogy. In 1798 he was placed in charge of 
the entomolo^cal collections at the Museum of 
Natural Histtuy in Paris, and in 1814 he became 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. After 
the death of Lamarck he was appointf^ profes- 
sor of zoology at the Museum, the department 
being divided between Latreille and HMD.de 
Blainville. Latreille wrote voluminously, his 
works extending over the entire field of zoblogy , 
but it is as an entomologist, and a reformer of 
the prevailing systems of classification, that he 
was most famous. The following are among his 
more important works Prdew des caraetdres 
gin^ux des tnsectes dtspos^s dans un ordre 
naturel (1796); Hxstoire naturelle des singes 
(2 vols., 1801), Hxstoire naturelle des reptiles 
(4 vols, 1802 ; 2d ed., 1826) , Histoire naturelle 
ghi^ale et particuliire des crustae^s et inxeetes 
(1802-06) ; Families naturelles du rkgne animal 
(1826); Cours d'entotnologie (1831-33) 

LA T KfiiMOIIiLE, Id trd'mw&^y’, or TB£- 
MOHILLE, trd'mob'y’, Louis II de, Vicomte 
DE Thouabs, Pbince de Talmont (1460-1525) 
A French soldier, who was known as the knight 
sans reproohe. Tn 1488, in command of the army 
of Charles VIII, he defeated the rebel forces 
under the Duke of Brittany at Saint- Aubin du 
Cormier, took prisoner the Duke of Orleans, and 
massacred the other captives after having ban- 
queted them. In 1495 he distinguished himself 
in the victory of Foraovo. By l^uis XTI he was 
placed in command of the Army of Italy. He 
took Milan in 1500 and was appointed admiral 
of Guienne (later of Brittany) and Governor of 
Burgundy. In 1603 he fought unsuccessfully 
against Gonsalvo de COrdoba in the Neapolitan 
territories. In 1513 he was defeated by the 
Swiss at Novara, in 1616 distinguished himself 
at Marignano, and defended Picardy against the 
English and Imperialists in 1522-23. He was 
killed at Pavia, Feb. 24, 1525 Consult Louis 
Sandret, l^ouis IJ de la Tr^tnoille, le chevalier 
sans reproohe (Paris, 1881). 

LATBOBE, lA-trOl/. A borough in West- 


moreland Co., Pa., 41 miles by rail east by south 
of Pittsburnh, on the Loyalhanna Creek, and on 
the Pennsylvania and the Ligonier Valley rail- 
roads (Map: Pennsylvania, C 7). It is the cen- 
tre of a fertile agricultural diirtrict which has 
valuable deposits of coal and iron ore Several 
coal mines are worked There are large coke 
ovens, extensive steel mills, paper, woolen, lum- 
ber, and flour mills, and manufactories of glass, 
bricks, etc The borough contains St. Vincent’s 
Monastery, St. Xavier Convent, the Latroln? Hos- 
pital, and a high school. Pop , 1900, 4614, 1010, 
8777, 1914 (U. S est.), 10,549. 

LATBOBE, Benjamin Henby (1764-1820). 
A distinguished Bntisb-Ameiican architect, de- 
scended from the Huguenot Henry Bomwal de la 
Trobe lie was born 111 Yorkshire, England, 
studied on the Continent, achieved professional 
distinction as an archit€*ct in London, and in 
1796 emigrated to the United Statt»s, where he 
became eminent botli as an engineer and as an 
architect Among the aorks with which his 
name is ashociated are the .lames Rivei and Ap- 
pomattox Canal, the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, and the Schuylkill Ri\er water works m 
Philadelphia. He was tlie aiehiteet of the Bank 
of Pennsylvania, the Academy of Art, and the 
Bank of the United States in Philadelphia, and 
of the Roman Cathcdic Cathedral and the Cus- 
tom House in Baltimore In 1803 he was ap- 
pointed by Jefferson surveyor of public Imildings 
in Washington, and his adviee had much to do 
w'lth the plans and decorations of the capitol 
He was engaged to rebuild the capitol after it 
w'as burned in 1814, In 1817 he gave up his 
connection with the goyemment His Journal' 
yotes and Sicetehes of an \rehiteet, Xaturahst, 
and Trateler was puldished in 1905. — His son, 
Benj\min Henby (1807-78), likewise an en- 
gineer, was for 22 ,iears chief enginetT of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and afterward 
was a consulting engineer of the Hoosae Tunnel 
and a memlicr of tlie Advisory Board of the 
Brooklyn Bridge — ^The son of the 8c(*ond Ben- 
jamin ‘ Henry, Charles TIazlehurst (183:1- 
1902), also an engineer, is rememlicred for his 
construction of the Arequipa Viaduct in Peru 
and the .4gua de Vemegas Bridge in Peru and 
for his authoritative studies of Baltimore 
sewerage. 

LATBOBE, John Hazlehubst (1803-91). 
An Amf»rican publicist, son of Benjamin H l^a- 
trolie (1764-1820). He was born in Philadel- 
phia He became a cjadet in the Unitcsl States 
Military Academy at West Point and subse- 
f|uently studied law with Roliert G. Harper, of 
Baltimore, and was called to the bar in 1825 
His services as counsel were soon engaged by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with ivhich he re- 
mained connected until his death He was also 
engaged by Ross Winans in certain important 
litigations before the Russian courts, respecting 
the construction of live railroad betw'een St 
Petersburg and Moscow The well-known “La- 
trobe stove” nr “Baltimore heater” was his in- 
vention Aside from bis professional duties, 
he was conspicuous in his devotion to the 
welfare of Baltimore. Druid Hill Park owes 
much to his care He was one of the founders 
and a lifelong promoter of the Maryland Insti- 
tute. For many years he was president of the 
Maryland Historical 8<Niiet;f. Among the ad- 
vocates of African colonization he was perhaps 
the foremost. For the colony of Maryland in 
Liberia, established at Cape Palmas, he pre- 
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pared a charter under which a prosperous gov- 
eminent was maintained for many years. After 
the death of Henry Clay he became president of 
the American Colonization Society. His Huiiory 
of Maryland in Ltberta was published in 1885 
Some of his ¥nritings relating to local history 
have a permanent value; as, his Life of Charles 
Carroll, Personal ReoolleoUons of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and History of Mason and 
DioBon's Line. — ^His son, Fkbdinand Gulibobne 
(1833-1911), was bom in Baltimore, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1860, served as mayor of 
Baltimore for seven terms, and was repeatedly 
sent to the Maiydnnd Legislature, serving twice 
as Speaker o f the House of Delegates 

LATBUN'COT-I (Lat. nom. pi, pawns, free- 
booters, dim of lafro, in older sense of ‘hired 
soldier,* ‘soldier’), or LTTDTTS rjATRTJNCXTLO- 
RTTM. An ancient Roman game, playcnl, with 
men of different colors, on a board divided into 
squares by ruled lines. The name latru ncuH prop- 
erly denotes only the men , later it was applM 
also to the game. The details of play are un- 
known, but it 18 certain that one object of each 
player was to capture his opponent*s pieces by 
inclosing them between two of nis own men The 
game could thus be conceived of as a sort of com- 
bat between two armies The pieces were of vary- 
ing values; some were “officers,” some “men.” 
They were fashioned of earthenware, ivory, glass, 
etc. A similar game was known to the Egyptians, 
and boards and sets of men, with animals* heads, 
have been found in tombs of that country A 
similar board has been found in the Mycemean 
palace at Cnosus in Crete Thf» Greeks also had 
two games (trcTrefa, petteia) played with men — 
one the game of “five lines,” Ihi* other called 
“cities” (“cities” W'as propeily the name of the 
squares on the board) , the men were called 
“dogs.” It seems likely that while some of the 
games were purely games of skill, analogous to 
draughts and chess, in other varieties dice were 
used, as in backgammon The ludus latriinru- 
lorttm was very popular and ih frequently al- 
luded to in ancient writers Consult the article 
“I.atrunculi,*’ in William Smith, I DuUonary 
of Greek and Roman intiquttie^ >ol ii (3d 
ed., London, 1891). 

LAT^EK (OF. Jaton, Fr. latton, from Sp 
Iota, lath, Portug. lata, tin plate, fiom OHG. 
lata, latta, Ger Latte, Eng lath ; conncc*ted with 
It. slath, Bret las, rod, and with Ger Laden, 
shutter). A term applied to a^ mixed metal 
of copper and zinc and practically the some 
as sheet brass. The term ih now seldom used. 

IiATTEB-DAY PAMPHLETS Violent and 
radical political trad" l»i rhoiiiu" Cailyle 
(1850). 

LATTEB-BAT SAINTS See !^1 ormons and 
RKonoANiZfcD Gmiuu oi- .Ji srb Cuwst of 
LaTTEB-DaY SAlUlh 

LAlVnCE-IiEAF (OF, Fr. laitvs, from 
latte, Ger. latte, lath), Lvoeleaf Water Yam, 
or OuviRANDRA, Aponogeton fentstralia A cu- 
rious Maiiagascar aquatic plant, the old«r leaves 
of which seem to lose all their green tissue and 
to leave only the skeleton of the leaf It is re- 
ferred by some botanists to the family Apono- 
getonaceue, nearly allied to Naiadacew, with which 
it was formerly classed. It has a light-browm 
edible rootstock, about the thickness of a man's 
thumb, 6 to 9 inches long, often branching, in- 
ternally white and farinaceous The crown of 
the plant is under water, and the leaves float 
just below the surface, the flowers, arranged in 


forked spikes, rise above it. The young leaves, 
while in the bud, are not lattice-like. There are 
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about 20 species in this genus, which occurs 
in Africa, Asia, and Australia. 

LAimMOBE, Samuel Allan (1828-1913) 
An American chemist and educator, l>om in 
Union Co,, Ind In 1850 he graduaUul from In- 
diana Asbury (now De Pauw) Univeisity, where 
he was classical tutor from 1850 to 1852, took 
the degree of AM in 1853, and was professoi of 
Greek until 1860. Then for seven years he held 
the chair of chemistry at Genesee College, the 
forerunner of Syracuse University. From 1867 
until his retirement in 1908 Dr Lattimore was 
professor of chemistry at the Univeraitv of 
Rochester, where he was also acting president in 
1896-98. In addition to academic duties he 
found time to serve as chemist to the Board of 
Water Commissioners, Rochester (1872), to the 
New York State Board of Health (1881-83), 
and to the State Department of Agriculture 
(1886-1908) , he helped to found the Western 
New York Institution for Deaf Mutes and did 
much to popularize the study of science Dr. 
Lattimore was a fellow, and in 1880 a vice pres- 
ident, of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science De Pauw and Iowa 
Wesleyan each gave him an honorary Ph.D and 
Hamilton College the LLD. 

LATTKANN, Iftt^m&n, Julius (1818-98) 
A German educator, bom at Goslar. He btudied 
theology and philology at the Univernity «»f G<it- 
tingen From 1847 to 1870 he was a teacher in 
the Gymnasium at Gottingen; from 1870 to his 
retirement in 1890, director of that at Clausthal 
Besides many sdiemes for linguistic reforms, he 
published a number of school textbooks, among 
them: Combination der methodutchen Prtneipien 
im lateinisrhen Ufitemcht (1882 ; 2d ed , 1888) ; 
Comelii Nepotxs Liber Emendatus et Suppletus 
0880, 8th ed , 1889) : Auagleichende Ldsvng deir 
Reforthbetregungen des hoheren Rchulfreseii^ 
(1889). 

LATTIDB, U'tvd^ Henri Masers i>e (1725- 
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1806). A prisoner in the Bastille^ born at Mon- 
tagnoc in Gascony He learned l^e business of 
an apothecary, served in the army, and came to 
Paris to study mathematics. He lived for some 
time in great poverty here. In 1749 Latude in- 
formed Mademoiselle de Pompadour that an at- 
tempt would be made upon her life through 
poison in a package. He did not tell that he 
himself was the sender of the package. Made- 
moiselle de Pompadour found him out, refused 
to see the humor of the situation, and sent him 
to the Bastille. Having thrice escaped, he was 
thrice retaken, and spent 28 years in prison. 
Malesherbes brought about his release in 1777, 
but he was again arrested, charged with robliery, 
and kept in the Bic§tre till 1784, when he was 
freed through the intercession of Mademoiselle 
Legros. During the early years of the Revolu- 
tion Latude was very poptdar in the character 
of a victim of the old r^me. In 1793 the (Con- 
vention compelled the heirs of Mademoiselle do 
Pompadour to pay him 60,000 franca damages. 
In 1791-92 Thierry published Le despot i^me 
ddvot/d, ou mimoxres de Latude, which attained 
great notoriety 

LA TUQUE, la tyk^. A town in Cham])lain 
Co., Quebec, Canada, at the junction of the Bos- 
tonnais and St. Maurice rivers, and on the 
and Lake St. John Railway, about 87 miles 
northwest (direct) of the citv of Quebec and 
122 miles by rail (Map* Quebec, F 3). The lead- 
ing industry is the manufacture of pulp, for which 
there is abimdant water power. Pop. (1911), 2934. 

LATUS BEC'TUM (Lat; straight side). 
In mathematics, the latus rectum of a conic sik;- 
tion IS the double ordinate of a focus, or the 
local chord parallel to the directrix. Its length 

2b* 

in the ellipse and hyperbola ( q.v ) is ~ and in 

the parabola = Apx it is 4p, or twice the dis- 
tance of the focus fiom the directrix. The word 
6p$la was used by Apollonius, but in the Latin 
translations it always appears as “latus rectum." 
Apollonius also speaks of it as the '‘parameter 
of the ordinates" ( irap* Ijw Shpavrai al KaTay6/t£pai 
Ttray/t4poft), See KixlPSE, Pabameteb. 

LATVIA. One of tne new i>d.iue 
formed after the war out of territory formerly 
vrithin the old Russian Empire, comprising the 
old province of Cknirland, part of Livonia and 
part of Vitebde. Area aliout 24,440 square miles ; 
TOpulation 1920, 1,503,193. For claims to ad- 
ditional territory, eitc., see Supplement. 

LAUBACH, Hebmann, Count Solms-. See 
Solms-Lattuach. 

LAUBAET, louTi&n. A tomi in the Province 
of Silesia, Prussia, on the Qucis, at the converg- 
ing of three railway lines, 40 miles west-south- 
west of Limits (Map Germany, F 3). It has 
a fourteenth-century convent of the Magdalens, 
a lyc^m, a municipal library, and monuments 
to William I and Luther. Its industries include 
woolen, linen, and cotton weaving, bleaching, and 
the manufacture of earthenware, starch, dex- 
trin, cigars, machinery, cartons, and labels 
Large railway shops are located here. Pop. 
1800 , 13 . 702 ; 1010 . 15 467 

LAUBE, lonfhe, HjcnnacH (1806-84). A 
German novelist and dramatic author. He was 
bom at Sprottau in Silesia and, after studying 
theology at Halle and Breslau, made his home at 
Leipzig He aroused the hostility of the govern- 
ment by his participation in the liberal move- 
ment of the time and in 1834 was expelled from 


Saxony and served a term of imprisonment at 
Berlin. After a further term of imprisonment 
he made a tour through France and Algeria, re- 
turning to Leipzig in 1839. He was a member 
of the Frankfort National Assembly (1848-49) 
and in 1849 became director of the Burg Theatre 
at Vienna, a position which he held till 1867. 
After a short sojourn at Leipzig (1869-70) he 
returned to Vienna and acted as director of the 
Stadt Theatre till 1870. The first period of his 
literary career was marked by the rapid output 
of novels dealing with the history of Germany 
as well as with contemporary social and political 
conditions and by his participation in the young 
German movement. (1^ Young Gebmant ) He 
also published essays and books of travel. After 
1845 hiB attention was directed chiefly to the 
stage. His plays are well wrought and cleverly 
wiitten and show a remarkable mastery of the 
ti'chiiiquc of the stage Of his novels, the most 
important arc: Das junge Europa (1833-37); 
Das Gluck (1837) , Der Pratendent (1842) , Die 
Grafin Chatcaubfiand (1843), Der deutsehe 
Krteg (1863-66); Die Bohminger (1880); Lout- 
son (1884). On the stage he first atteinod a 
reputation with his tragedy Monaldeschi (1845) 
and the comedy RoLoko ( 1846) These were fol- 
lowed bv fitrurnsee (1847), Goitsched und Gel- 
id t ( 1847 ) , Die Karlwhuler ( 1847 ) , Graf Ewx 
(1856), Montrose (18.59), Bose Zungen (1868), 
and Demetrius (1872) ; the last was an attempt 
at completing Schiller’s unfinished drama of 
that name. Among his other works should be 
mentioned Moderne Vkaraktenstikcn^ a collec- 
tion of essays, and Das erste deutsehe Parlament, 
an account of the revolutionary period of 1848- 
49. His works w*ere published at Vienna in 16 
volumes (1875-82). Consult: Rudolf Gottschall, 
“Heinrich Laube," in Unsere Zcit, vol. 11 (l.«eip- 
7ig, 1884) ; Johannes Proelss, Das junge Deutsch- 
land (Stuttgart, 1892) , Ludwig Geiger, Das 
junge Deutschland und dte preussiache Zensur 
(Berlin, 1900) , Geoig Altman, Ifeinrieh Laubes 
Prtnzip der Theaterlettung (Dortmund, 1908) ; 
Paul XVeiglin, Gutzkows und Laubes Literatur- 
dramcn (Berlin, 1910). 

LAUD, William (1573-164.5) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the uplioldcr of Chiircli authority 
in the time of Charlies I. He was the son of a 
clothier in good circumstances and was Isirn at 
Reading in Berkshire, Oct 7, 1573 lie entered 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1589, liecamc a 
fellow in 1503, and took his dogren* of M A. in 
1598 Ordaineid a priest in 1601, he soon made 
himself conspicuous at the university by his 
antipathy to Puritanism; but, being then a per- 
son of very little consequence, he only suc- 
ceeded in exciting displeasure against himself. 
Yet his learning, his persistent and definite ee- 
clesiasticism, and the genuine unselfishness of 
his devotion to the Church, soon won him both 
friends and patrons In 1607 he was preferred 
to the vicarage of Stanford in Northamptonshire 
and in 1608 obtained the advowson of North K 1 I- 
worth in Leicestershire. In 1609 he was ap- 
pointed rector of West Tilbury in Essex, m 
1611, in spite of strong opposition, president of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1614, prebendary 
of Lincoln; and in 1615, Archdeacon of Hunting- 
don. King James now began to show favor & 
Laud and in 1616 made him dean of Gloucester. 
In 1617 Laud accompanied his sovereign to Scot- 
land, with the view of introducing episcopacy 
into the Church government of t£it country; 
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bnt the attempt failed. In 1621 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of St. David’s. After the acces- 
sion of Charles I he was translated from the 
see of St. David’s to that of Bath and Wells 
(1626), became high in fkvor at court, was 
more than ever hated by the Puritans, and was 
denounced in Parliament. In 1628 he was made 
Bishop of London. After the assassination of 
Buckingham Laud became virtually the chief 
minister of Charles and undertook to carry out 
the policy which he believed to be right wi^ 
great firmness and persistency. It was not in 
accord with the spirit of the times, however, or 
suited to the temper of the people In 1629 ho 
was chosen chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford, the centre of High-Church loyalty. From 
this period he was for several years busily but 
fruitlessly employed in trying to repress Puri- 
tanism. In the High Commission and Star 
Chamber courts the influence of Laud was su- 
preme, but the penalty he paid for this influence 
was the hatred of the English Pailiament and of 
the people generally. In 1633 lie was raised to 
the archbishopric of Canterburv and in the same 
year was made chancellor of the Universitv of 
Dublin. The famous ordinance regarding Sun- 
day sports, which was published al>out this 
time by royal command, was believed to be 
drawn up by Laud and greatly increased the 
dislike felt towards him by the Puritans IT is 
minute altc'rations in public worship, his regula- 
tions aliout the proper position of the altar and 
the fencing of it with decemt rails, his attempt 
to force Dutch and Walloon congregations to 
use the English liturgy, and all Englishmen to 
attend the parish church where they resided, 
are characteristic of his principles and policy 
During 1635-37 another eitort was made by him 
to establish episcopacy in Scotland ; but the first 
attempt to read the liturgy in St Giles’s Chuicli, 
Edinburgh, excited a dangerous tumult (See 
Geddes, tlENNY.) Proceedings were finally taken 
against him, and on March 1, 1641, he was, by 
order of the House of Commons, conveyed to the 
Tower After being stripped of his honors and 
exposed to many indignities and much injustice, 
he was finally brought to trial before the House 
of Lords, Nov. 22, 1643, on a charge of treason 
and other crimes The Lords, however, did not 
find him guilty, but the Commons had previ- 
ously resolved on his deatli and passed an ordi- 
nance for his execution. To this the Upper 
House gave its assent, and, in spite of Laud’s 
producing a royal pardon, he was beheaded, Jan. 
10, 1645. Laud had a genuine regard for learn- 
ing and enriched the University of Oxford, in 
the course of his life, with 1300 manuscripts in 
different European and Oriental languages. His 
writings are few. Wharton published his Diary 
in 1694, and during 1867-60 Parker, the Oxford 
publisher, issued The Works of the Most Rev- 
erend Father tn Ood, Wtlltam Jjaud, D D , some- 
time Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Bibliogp^aphy. Peter Bayne, Chief Actors tn 
the Puritan Revolution (Edinburgh, 1878); 
C. H Simpkinson, Life and Times of Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (London. 1894) ; W. H 
Hutton, William Laud (ib., 1895); W. E. Col- 
lins (ed.). Archbishop Laud Commemoration, 
J895 Lectures on LoAtd, together noith a Bibli- 
ography of Laudian Literature and the Laudian 
Exhibition Catalogue (ib., 1805) ; A C Benson, 
Archbishop Ijuud: A Study (ib., 1808) , H Bell, 
Archbishop Laud and Priestly Government (ib., 
1006) ; W. L Mackintosh, Life of William l^uad 
VoL XIII.— 40 . 


(ib., 1007); Lucius Waterman, WHUam Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Martyr (New 
York, 1012 ), con taining a bibliography. 

LAUDANUM (variant of ladanum, from 
Lat ladanum, ledanum, from Gk. Xydaror, Uda- 
non, resinous juice or gum of a certam shrub, 
from Xydop, ISdon, mastic, from Pers. Ihdan, 
sort of shrub), or Tincture of Opium. A fluid 
preparation of opium, made by macerating the 
sliced or powder^ drug m alcohol and filtering 
the resultant. It is of a deep brownish-red color 
and possesses the peculiar nutty odor and smell 
of opium. Formerly it was a preparation of un- 
certain strength, as there was no definite rule 
for compounding it But the United States 
pharmacopteias of 1880 and subsequent years 
prescribed that all fluid preparations of opium, 
except paregoric, should be made of such strength 
that 10 minims of it should lepresent one grain 
of opium Laudanum therefore contains 48 
grains of opium to the ounce It is a powerful 
analgesic and hypnotic, but it causes constipa- 
tion, hoadaclie, and occ'asioiially nausea, it is 
too frequently used as a domestic medicine for 
the relief of pain, especially in cases of cramps 
or diarrhcea, when in the majority of cases a 
brisk cathartic is indicatcHl. To young chil- 
dren it must 1)0 given with extreme caution, as 
fatal results have followed a very small dose 
administered to an infant foi relief of supposeni 
pain, or as a “soothing” agency. The drug is 
used in widely varying doses in adults, accord- 
ing to the indications, as interpreted by the 
physician Laudanum is less U8c‘d now than 
in foimer years, the active principles of opium, 
such as morphine and codeine, being substituted 
As a local application, however, in the form of 
a liniment, particularly in combination with 
lead, it IS still extensively employed. See Anti- 

DOi'E; Opum 

IiAU'DEB, Sir Harry (1870- ) A Scot- 

tish comedian and wiiter of songs, born at 
rortol)ello As a child, he woiked in a flax- 
spinning null in Arbroath, where he was edu- 
cated as a half-timer, and then, for 10 years, in 
coal mines Having mauagiHl during this time 
to acquire some knowledge of music, he earl> 
gained a local reputation as an amateur vocalist 
and entertainer, and finally, adopting the stage 
as a profession, made tours in Scotland and 
Ireland His first notable success was at Bel- 
fast in an Irish character song, “Call Agen* 
Callaghan” In the London music halls he at 
once became a prime favorite, and in America, 
which he visited for the first time in 1907, he 
created a real sensation with his songs aii3 
characterizations Thereafter he made frequent 
tours in the United States, with undimmishc.l 
popularity. In the impersonation of Scotti^It 
iharacti^rs be had no rival. In 1915, with a com- 
jiaiiy of bagpipers, he traveled through England 
to laidc lecruits for the war and was knighted 
in 1919 He ivrote, Harry Lauder at Home and 
on Tour (1906) ; Barrif Laudvi's Logic (1917) , 
A Minstrel in France (1918) , a Scottish comedy, 
and the words and music of many songs. 

LAUDEB, SiB Thomas Dick (1784-1848). 
A Scottish author, eldest son of Sir Andrew 
Lauder, sixth Baronet of Fountain hall, Hadding- 
tonshire, Scotland For a short time he served 
in the Seventy -ninth Regn^ment (Cameron High- 
landers). On the death of his father, in 1820, 
he succeeded to the baronetcy. For several years 
he was secretary to the Board of Scottish Man- 
ufacturers and to the Board of White Herring 
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Fidieir. He became known as the author of 
several romances written in imitation of Scott — 
8%mon Roy (1817), Lochvndhu (1825), and Tho 
Wolf of Badenoch (1827). The scenes of the 
last two are laid in Morayshire, just before the 
wars of Bruce. Later in life he published High- 
land Rambles and Legends (3 vols, 1837) and 
Legends and Tales of the Highlands (3 vols., 
1841 ) His only work now re^ is the Account 
of the Great Moray Floods of 1829 (1830). 
lliiB has survived for its graphic descriptions, 
its humor and pathos. He died May 20, 1848. 
A series of papers written during the last two 
years of his life for Tatfs Magazine and entitled 
Scottish Rivers was edited with a preface by 
Dr. John Brown (Edinburgh, 1874) 

LATJDEB, William (T-1771) A Scottish 
Latinist and impostor. Educated at Edinburgh 
University, he iMScame a tutor there after grad- 
uation in 1695, but was unsuccessful in several 
attempts to obtain a collegiate appointment. 
He was a good Latin scholar and published 
Poetarum Srotorum Muscb 8acr(D(2 vols, 1739), 
a collection of Latin poems, mostly paraphrases 
from the Bible, by Arthur Johnston, Ruddiman, 
Ker, and others; the circulation of the collec- 
tion, however, was damaged by Lauder’s in- 
judicious praise of Johnston. He went to Lon- 
don in 1742 and supported himself by teaching 
and literary work. In 1747 he commenced the 
series of articles in the Gentleman's Magazine 
by which he is remembered, owing to his indict- 
ment of Milton for plagiarism. By his quota- 
tions and his plausibility he deceived even Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and received subscriptions for 
the publication of an Essay on Milton's Use and 
Imitations of the Modems in his **Paradi8e Lost" 
(1750), to which Dr Johnson wrote a preface 
and postscript The publication of a more ex- 
tendi work on the subject by Lauder was ar- 
rested by John Douglas, afterward Bishop of 
Salisbury, who exposed Lauder’s fraud, show- 
ing that he had cited excerpts from Alexander 
Hog’s Latin translation of Paradise Lost as 
plagiarisms by Milton from Grutius, Masenius, 
Staphoristius, and others Dr. Johnson obtained 
Lauder’s confession of the forgery, notwith- 
standing which Lauder continued his attack go. 
Milton and published The Grand Impostor: or 
King Charles I Vindicated from the Charge of 
Plagiarism Brought against him by Milton, and 
Milton himself Convicted of Forgery (1754). 
Lauder was finally obliged to emigrate to Bar- 
liados, where he died in poverty. 

LATTG3EBDAIiB, James Maitijied, eighth 
Eabl of (1759-1830) A Scottish statesman 
and author, bom at Ratho, Midlothian. He was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, studied 
also at Trinity College, Oxford, and at Glasgow, 
read law at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and became 
advocate in 1780 In that year he was also re- 
turned to the House of (Commons for Newport, 
Cornwall. From 1784 to 1780 he sat for Malmes- 
bury, in 1787 was appointed a manager for the 
conduct of the impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings, and in 1700 was elected a representative 
peer of Scotland. While a member of the Com- 
mons, he spoke against the persons who were 
responsible for the American war. He was 
strongly opposed to the French war and is said 
to have made his appearance in the Lords on 
one occasion in the ^rb affected by the Jaco- 
bin organization. His attitude towards the min- 
istry prevented his reflection in 1706 and 1802, 
but in 1806 he became a peer of Great Britain 


and Ireland (Baron Lauderdale of Thirlestane, 
Berwick), Lord High Keeper of the Great Seal 
of Scotland, and a member of the Privy Council 
He resided in 1807, was long prominent in the 
Opposition in the House of Lords, and the leader 
of the Scottish Whigs. Ultimately, however, he 
became a Tory. His attack (with the Duke of 
Bedford) on &e pension of Burke was answered 
by Burke in the well-known Ivetta to a Noble 
Lord (1796). His writings include an Inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth 
(1804, 2d enlarged ed., 1810, trans. into Italian 
and French) and a considerable list of pamph- 
lets A volume of his Letters to the Peers of 
Scotland was published in 1794. 

IiATJDEBDALE, JouN Maitland, Duke of 
(1616-82) A Scottish politician, the grandson 
of John, first Lord Thirlestane, brother of the 
famous Secretary Lethington, and son of John, 
first Earl of l 4 iuderdale, and of Isabel, daughter 
of Alexander Seaton, Earl of Dunfermline and 
Chancellor of Scotland. He was bom at the 
ancient family seat of Lethington, May 24, 
1616. He was carefully trained in Presbyterian 
principles and entered public life as a keen 
Covenanter In 1643 he attended the Westmin 
ster Assembly of Divines as an eldei of th(* 
Church of Scotland and was a party to the sui- 
render of Cliarles I to the English army at New- 
castle. Shortly after, however, he duiiigetl his 
politics and b^me a Royalist lA hen Charles 
II came to Scotland from Holland, Lauderdale 
accompanifid him, but, being taken at the battle 
of Worcester in 1651, was kept a prisoner foi 
nine years Set at liber^ by General Monk in 
1660, he hastened to The Hague and was ivarmlv 
received by Charles. After the removal of Mid- 
dleton in 1662 and of Rothes in 1667. Lauderdale 
was practically the sole ruler of S<otland and 
for some time displayed a spirit of moderation 
and ail apparent regard foi the religious feelings 
of his countrymen, but be soon became a liittei 
perseiutor of the Covenanters. Tn 1672 Charlc»h 
showed his appreciation of Tmuderdale’s eondurt 
by creating him Earl of March and Diiki* of 
Lauderdale, two years afterward he vras raised 
to the English peerage as Baron Petersham and 
Earl of Guilford and recen(*d a seat in the 
English Privy Council. He w.is one of the fa- 
mous “cabal,” but by his domineering arrogance 
excited the disgust and hatred of bis (olleagiies 
as well as of the nation The House of Commons 
repeatedly petitiom^ for liis removal, ami 
finally, in 1682, after his health had lMH*n broken 
constant exc*esBeB and he had lost the fa\oi 
of the Ring by his vote for the execution of 
Lord Stafford, he was strippiil of his offices and 
pensions. He died at Tunbridge Wells, August 
24 of the same year Consult articles bv Osmud 
Airy in the Quarterly Review, vol civil (I-.011- 
don, 1884) ; in the English Historical Review, 
vol. i (ib., 1886) , and a seUvtion from the 36 
volumes of Lauderdale manusiTipts in tiie Brit- 
ish Museum, edited by Osmud Airy for the Cam- 
den Society in four volumes (ib.. 1883-8.5) 

UkXJDdLAN MAHXJSCRrPT (Codex 1.jiu- 
DlANTJB) A valuable manuscript of the Acts of 
the Apostles, named after Archbishop Laud, who 
in 1636 presented it to the University of Ox- 
ford. It has in parallel columns and uncial let- 
ters the Greek text with a closely literal 1.Atin 
version, different both from the Vulgate and 
from Jerome’s The Latin words are always 
exactly opposite the Greek. The portion from 
xxvi. 29 to xxvii. 26 has been lost Tlic vellum 
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is inferior and the ink pale. It was probably 
written in the west of Europe and about the 
sixth century. It is now in the Bodleian Library 
and is numbered 35. It is listed by Gregory as 
K, by Von Soden as a 1001. It was'published by 
Thomas Heame (1716), by llansell (1864), and 
by Tischendorf (1870). For description, consult 
C R. Gregory, Canon and Teat of the New Tee- 
tament (New York, 1907). 

LAUDON, lou'dOn, or LOUDON, Gidbon 
Ebnbt, Babon von (1717-90). An Austrian 
general, bom at Tootzen, Livonia, of an old Scot- 
tish family After serving in the Russian army 
(1732-39) he went to Austria in 1742 and rose 
to be colonel at the outbreak of the Seven Years* 
War. Within a year his services raised him to 
the rank of maior general lie was present at 
the liattles of Rossbach and Hochkirch, and in 
1759 hiB forces with those of the Russian Gen- 
eral SoltikolT overwhelmed the army of Frederick 
the Great at Kunersdorf He won further vic- 
tories at Glatz and Landshut. He became Baron 
(1768) and Aulic Councilor (1766) In 1769 
he was commandant general in Bohemia and in 
1778 lH*came field marshal In the Turkish War 
of 1788-89 he captured Belgrade. In 1790 he 
was made generalissimo Consult Janko, Lehcn 
dea Feldmarshalh non Laudon (Vienna, 1869) 

LATJD0NNI£:BE, WdO'nyar', Ren* de ( Y- 
c.1586) A French navigator of the sixteenth 
centurr In 1.162 he was with Ribaut when 
the latter made liis unsuccessful attempt to 
establish a Huguenot <*olony at Port Royal in 
South ('arolina, and two years later was dis- 
patched at the head of a second expedition to 
the New' World. On June 26, 1564, he arrived 
off the mouth of the St John’s River, Florida, 
and, sailing up the river foi a distance of 12 
miles, began the erection of a fort, which he 
named Caroline in honor of Charles IX. Laudon- 
nifere’s management involved the colonists in 
quarrels w'lth the Indians, upon whom they w'ere 
dependent for supplies. Some of the number, 
mostly impoverishcHl gentlemen, who resented the 
hard lalmr to which thev were put, revolted 
against the rule of their leader and foiced him 
to sanction a marauding expedition to pillage 
the Spanish settlements in Cuba Affairs went 
from liad to worse, and the colony was threat- 
ened with destruction for want of food Gn 
Aug. 3, 1665, Capt. John Hawkins, the celebrated 
English slaver and privateer, arrived off the 
mouth of the iiver and supplied the colonists 
with provisions, selling them also one of his 
ships, on which Laudonniftre intended to return 
to France. On August 29 Jean Ribaut arrived 
with seven ships and some 30(J men and super- 
seded Laudonni^^re in the command, the latter 
lieing ordered home to defend himself against 
accusations of tyranny and treason His de- 
parture for France was delayed by the appear- 
ance of a Spanish fleet under Menendez de 
Avilfts, which had lieen dispatched for the pur- 
pose of driving out the French. On September 
10 Ribaut set out in his ships to attack the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine, leaving Laudonnibre 
in command at the fort. About 10 days later 
Menehde? de Avilas stormed the fort, and a 
massacre of the colonists ensued. I^audonni^re 
succeeded in effecting his escape. With the rest 
of the survivors of the massacre he was rescued 
by the remnant of the French fleet. He wont 
to England and did not return to France until 
1666 Twenty years later he published f/Hxs- 
iwre notable de la Floridey oontenant lee iroie 


voyages faitee en icelle par dee capitainea ei dea 
ptlotea francata, translated in Hakluyt’s Prin- 
cipal Navtgaiiona (1589) and in French’s Hta- 
toncal Colleotiona of Ijouutiana. The last-named 
book also contains other original documents re- 
lating to this episode, which is fully treated in 
Francis Parkman, “Pioneers of France in the 
New World,” in France and England tn North 
America, part i (Boston, 1898). See Mknevdez 
DE Avilas, Ribaut 

LAXJENBUBQ, lou'en boSrK. A towm in the 
Circle of Tjauenburg, in th«‘ Province of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Prussia, situated ou the Elbe at 
its confluence with the Tiave Canal, 2.5 miles 
southeast of Hamburg (Map* Germany, 1> 2) 
The chief buildings are the Evangelistic Church, 
two asylums for widows, and the courthouse. 
Lauenberg is an impoitant commercial centre 
The chief industry is shipbuilding and there are 
manufactures of matchi>s, barnds, bricks, and 
beer In 1911 the ferry over the Ellie was re- 
placed by a railway bridge Pop , 1900, 6346 
The castle after whicli the Duchv of Lauenburg 
was named was built m 1181 by Duke Bernhard 
of Savonv 

LAUENBUBG. A (iicle in tlie Province of 
Schlesw'ig-Holstein, Prussia (Map Germany. 
D 2) Area, 455 squaie miles pop, 1910, .64,- 
671. The district is prmhutive and well for- 
ested Agriculture and cattle raising are the 
chief industries Theie are numerous lakes 
Lauenburg was inhabited bv Slavic tribes when 
Charles the Great conquered it in 804 It 
formed part of the Duchv of Saxony, and in 1263 
became a separate state, ruled bv the dukes of 
8ax€»-Lauenburg. This line liecame extinct in 
1689, when a number of ]>rmces enmtested the 
succession Finallv, in 1702, Lauenburg ac- 
knowledged the dominion of the Elector of Han- 
over. In 1803 it passed to France. In 1815 Den- 
mark obtained possi»8aion of it, and it was 
united with Holstein in 1863, and passed to 
Prussia and Austria aftei the War of 1864 
Bv the Convention of Gastein of 1865 Austria 
gave full poBsesHion to Prussia, and the latter 
has possessed it since that time It has la^cn a 
circle of Schleswig-Holstein since 1876 In 1890, 
w’hcn Bismarck letircd from ollice, William TI 
conferred upon him the title of Duke of Lauen- 
burg Bismarck’s main estate ( Friedrichsruh ) 
IS within th e lim its of the old duchy. 

LAUENBURG, lou'm-byrK A town in the 
Province of Pomerania, I’russia, situated on the 
lAiba, 38 miles noithwest of Danzig (Map* Gei- 
many, G 1). ’There are manufactuies of wcudeii 
and linen cloth and of white and common 
leathei, matches, stoves, cement bricks, lumber 
machinerv, and spirits It makes good spark- 
ling wine and has a considerable trade in cattle 
Pop., 1900. 10.4.36* 1910, 13,916 

LAUFENBEBG, Heinrich von Sts* Hein- 
rich VON Laitfenberu 

LAUEEB, ]ou^f?r, Berthold (1874- ). 

An American anthropologist and Orientalist, 
bom at Ckdogne. Germany He w*as eilucated at 
the University of Berlin (1893-95), at the Sem- 
inary for Oriental Languages. Berlin (1894-96), 
and at the University of I^ipzig ( Ph.D , 1897 ) . 
Ckiming to the UniM States in 1898, he par- 
ticipated in the Jesup North Pacific expedition 
to Sakhalin Island and eastt'm Si)H*ria (1898- 
99), in the Jacob H Schiff expedition to China 
(1901-04), and in the Mrs T B Blackstone 
expedition to China and Tibet (1908-10). He 
was an assistant at the American Museum of 
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Kstural History (1904-06), lectured at Colum- 
bia University (1906-07), and at the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History he became assistant 
curator of the Eastern Asiatic department in 
1008 and associate curator of Asiatic ethnology 
in 1011. He wrote a Descriptive Account of the 
Collection of Chinese, Tibetan, Mongol, and Jap- 
anese Books in the Newberry Library (1913). 

IiAXJFP, Joseph von (1866- ). A Ger- 

man dramatist and novelist He was bom in 
Cologne, attended school at Kalkar and MUnster, 
where he finished the course in the Gymnasium, 
entered the artillery in 1877, became lieutenant 
in 1878, captain in 1800, and major in 1898 
At the personal request of the Emperor, in 1898, 
he became dramatic critic of the Royal Theatre 
at Wiesbaden, a position in which he continued 
till 1903. In 1886 he had begun his literary 
career with some mediocre epics, turning then 
to novels, of which he wrote: Die Hexe (1892, 
6th ed., 1900), Regina cgbIi (1894, 7th ed, 
1904); Die EauptmannsfroAi (1805, 8th ed , 
1903), Der Monch von St. Sebald (1806, 5th 
ed, 1899) ; Im Rosenhag (1898; 4tb ed , 1900) , 
Karrekiek (1902; 8th ed , 1006); Mane Ver- 
wohnen (1-6 eds , 1903), Pittje Pittjewitt 
(1903, 14th ed., 1907) , Frau Aleit (100.), 14th 
1912), Die Tanzmanisell (1907), Sankt 
Anna (1008); Kavelaer (1010); Lux cotema 
(1912, 11th ed., 1913) Of these his Karrekiek 
(dramatized by himself in 1002, Der Ilecrohm) 
and Pittje Pittjewitt are by far his best. Of his 
dramas — Inez de Castro (1894; 3d ed , 1805), 
Der Burqgraf (1897; 6th ed , 1900), Der Eisen- 
zahn (1899, 2d ed., 1002), Ruschhaus (1000), 
Torwarts (1900), Der Deichgraf (1907), Cot- 
berger (1907), and Ilecrohm (1902) — the last is 
by all means the best. Some of these are said 
to have been written at the suggestion of Wil- 
liam II. In his epics he follows but fails to 
equal Julius Wolff, in his dramas he is an un- 
successful disciple of Ernst von Wildenbrucb, 
but in those stories and novels that pictuie the 
life and people of the lower Rhine he has been 
deservedly successful But for the most part 
his talent lies in form. He was ennobled in 
1913 Consult. A. Scliroeder, J Lauff (Wies- 
baden, 1898); Bruno Sturm (B. Breitner), J. 
Lauff (Vienna, 1903) ; K. Pagenstecher, in Nord 
und Sud (Breslau, 1904) ; also article in West- 
ermanns Monatshefte (Brunswick, July, 1905) ; 
and W. MuUer-Waldenburg, J. Lauff ( Stuttgart, 
1906). 

LAUG^IE, 16'zh&^ D]6 sib£ Fban^ois (1823-* 
96). A French historical, genre, and portrait 
painter. He was bom at Maromme (^ine-In- 
f4rieure), and was a pupil of Picot and of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts He began with portraits 
and historical genre, then turned to delineations 
of popular life, and finally to religious paint- 
ii^. Although his draftsmanship is excellent, 
his color is poor, and he lacks power and tem- 
perament. Among Ills most noteworthy works 
are: “Assassmation of Rizzio” (1849), Amiens 
Museum; ^'Death of Zurbaran” (1860), Ministry 
of the Interior; “I.eaueur with the Carthusian 
Monks” (1856), acqmred by the state; “St. 
Louis Washing the Feet of the Poor” (1863), 
Ministry of State, “Baptism of Clovis” and “St 
Clotilde Helping the Poor” (1870), mural paint- 
ings in the church of St. Clotilde, Paris; “Can- 
dle of the Madonna” (1877), acquired by the 
state; “Triumph of Flora” (1870), decorative 
painting in the Hotel Continental, Paris; “The 
Servant of the Poor” (1880), Lille Museum; 


“Victor Hugo on his Deathbed” (1886); ‘Talm 
Sunday” (1892), “Interior,” Luxembourg; 
“Marl^dom of St. Denis,” mural painting in 
the church of the Trinity; besides several dec- 
orative works in other churches and in the Ex- 
change in Paris. He was awarded medals in 
1850, 1856, 1869, 1861, and 1863, and decorated 
with the Legion of Honor in 1865. — ^His son 
Geobues (1853- ), a genre painter, studied 

under the father and also under Pils and Henri 
Lehmann His cleverly composed works include 
such subjects as “Repast of the Mowers” ( 1877 ) , 
“Poor Blind Man” (1881), and “The First-Born” 
(1883) 

LATJGEL, 16'zhfl', Auguste (1830- ). 

A French autlior, liorn in Strassburg. He was 
early a mining engineer and afterward became 
secretary to the Due d’Aumale. His works, on 
scientific, historical, and philosophical subjects, 
include: Etudes scientifiques (1859); Science et 
philosophic (1862) , L'Angleterre politique et 
sotmle (1873), Grand es figures histonques 
( 1875 ) , Lord Palmerston et Lord Russell 
(1876); Louis de Coliqny (1877); La France 
politique ct sociale (1877) , Henri de Rohan 
(1889), etc. In 1912 he published a volume 
of poetiv, Flammes et ccndfcs. 

IiAUGEBIE BASSE, 16zh'ry has. A famous 
prehistoric station in the valley of the V6zere, 
Dordogne, France See Pateolitiiic Period 

LAXTGHIHG GAS. See ANiESxuETic, Ni- 
trogen, Nitrous Oxuil. 

IjAXJGHIHG gull, a rather small Ameri- 
can gull {Larui ainctlla), so called from its 
hallooing cry It is gray on the back and white 
beneath, with head black in mature summer 
plumage and feet reddish Its home is in the 
tropics, from the Amazon northward, but in 
summer it strays up both coasts of America to 
Maine and central C’alifornia. It is very nu- 
merous on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
breeds on sandy islets and bleaches from Virginia 
soutliward, and rarely goes inland. Consult 
Elliott Coues, “Birds of tlie Northwest,” in 
United States Geographical and Geological Sur- 
vey of the lenitories, MisaUnncoua Puhlicar 
tions, vol iii (Washington, 1874), and Bei’be, 
Annual Report New Yoik Zoological Society 
(New Y ork, 1 903). 

LAUGHOTG JACKASS, or Kookaiiurba. 
See Dacelo. 

LAUGHING PHILOSOPHEB, The. A title 
given to Democritus (q.v.). 

LAUGHLIN, hinin, James Lawrence 
(18.50- ). An American economist, born 

at Deerfield, Ohio. In 1873 he graduated with 
high honors at Harvard, where he took his 
Ph.D. degree three years later, and where he 
was instructor in political ei*onomy (1878-83) 
and assistant professor (1883-87) From 1887 
to 1890 he was president of the Manufacturers* 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, for two years he was professor at Cornell, 
and in 1892 he became head of the department 
of political economy at the University of Chi- 
cago. He was a member of the Indianapolis 
Monetary Commission, organized ir 1897, and 
prepared its report, one of the important docu- 
ments in the history of American hanking and 
monetary reform. In 1906 he lectured, by invi- 
tation, in Berlin, and in 1909 he served as dele- 
gate to the Pan-American Scientific Congress at 
Santiago, Chile. From 1911 to 1913 he was 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
National Citizens League for the Promotion of 
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a Sound Banking System. Under his efficient 
lesder^ip the league contributed materially to 
removing the ineriia and prejudice that had 
blocked the way to banking reform in the United 
States. Besides editing the Journal of Pohttcal 
Economy (after 1892), he prepared an abridg- 
ment of MilPs Political Economy (1884) and 
wrote: The Study of Political Economy (1885) ; 
History of Bimetallism in the United States 
(1886); Elements of Political Economy (1887; 
rev. ed., 1902), Pacts about Money (1895), 
Principles of Mot^ (1903) ; Reciprocity (1903), 
with H. P. Willis; Lectures on Commerce 
(1904); Industrial America (1906); Latter 
Day Proble ms (1909) ; Banking Reform (1912). 

LATTGH^TEB (AS. hlMitor, from hUchhan, 
Icel. hlcBja, Goth, hlahjan, OHG hlahhan, ldh~ 
A an, Ger. lachen, to laugh, probably imitative 
m origin). A form of expression (qv.) of cer- 
tain emotions. In the smite, which genetically is 
probably a feeble successor of the laugh, the cor- 
ners of the mouth are drawn upward and back- 
ward, and the cheeks are raised, by the contrac- 
tion of the great zygomatic muscles; the upper 
lip is slightly rais^; the upper and lower eye- 
lids are somewhat approximated by the con- 
traction of the orbicular muscles; and the eyes 
are brightened in consequence of their greater 
tenseness, which results from these muscular 
contractions or from the increased blood pres- 
sure within the eyeball The “graduation” of 
the smile into the laugh is characterized by the 
enhancement and spread of the motor phenom- 
ena; the mouth is opened, there are deep in- 
spirations, followed by short, spasmodic, evpiia- 
tory movements, especially of the diaphragm; 
and the vocal cords arc contracted, giving the 
typical sounds of laughter. In violent, spaa- 
in^ic laughter the lespiratory disiuibances are 
increased , there are also circulatory changes 
(quickened pulse, congested face) , glandular 
discharges (secretion of tears) , distortions of 
the whole body, usually a throwing back of the 
head and a curving backward of the trunk, and 
involuntary and purposeless movements of the 
limbs 

The causes of laughter are not always easy 
of assignment. It seems to be primarily the ex- 
pression of mere joy or happiness (notably in 
the case of children), yet it may be incited by 
what seem to be purely physiological agencies, 
e.g , tickling, cold, hysteria, and even some kinds 
of acute pain. The theories of laughter fall 
therefore into two classes — ^those that regard 
laughter as the expression of joy and^ those that 
regard as tjqiical the laughter which follows 
tickle. Psychologically the characteristic of the 
former kind of laughter is the presence of a 
pleasurable emotion, if the situation fails to 
arouse the emotion, laughter does not occur. 
But there is disagreement as to the way in which 
laughter is brought about. Some authorities 
hold that the display of muscular excitement is 
to be explained in terms of the discharge of en- 
ergy through the pathways of the nervous sys- 
tem. Laughter, it is sai^, may be produced by 
strong feeling of almost any kind; its movements 
are purposeless and thus symptomatic of uncon- 
trolled nervous discharge The overflow takes 
place along the easiest and most used routes, 
i.e., to the facial, articulatory, and respiratory 
muscles. Another type of theory attempts to 
trace the development of laughter genetically. 
The first semblance of laughter is found in the 
mimetic movements which express pleasure in 


a sweet taste, or in the repetition by the replete 
child of the pleasurable act of sucking The 
organic accompaniment (increased heartbeat, 
respiratory change, etc ) appears only when 
the pleasurable emotion has reached a certain 
degree of intensity, and it differs from other or- 
ganic disturbances in that it is intermittent, 
laughter is spasmodic This theory is obviously 
the better of the two, since it reduces laughtei 
to an expressive movement ( see Exfbersion, 
Expbemrive Moveiienth), and thus places it in 
a system along with all other expressive move- 
ments The theories of the second class, those 
which regard as typical the laughter which 
follows tickle, start with an explanation of 
the well-known fact that tickle, when pro- 
longed, arouses a widespread organic reaction. 
(1) It is ariped that, since tickle consists of 
intermittent nght pressures, every such pressure 
sets up a reflex constriction of the small arte- 
rial blood vessels, which in turn diminishes the 
amount of blood pumped through them by the 
action of the heart. But there is a close connec- 
tion between the nerves governing the blood 
vessels and the nervous centre which regulates 
breathing. Hence the intermittent artcuial con- 
striction IS paralleled by ar intermittent expi- 
ration, and we thus account for the intermitt«mt 
character of laughter This theory, however, 
has been criticized on the ground of the dis- 
proportion between the intensity of the stimulus 
and the resultirg disturbance in consciousness, 
an objection i^hicli is met (2) by the hypothe- 
sis that there is a summation of intensities in 
the nervous centres (3) The reflex response 
is also held to lie a survival from some ancestral 
instinct; tickle is peihaps a relic of ^'anticipa- 
tory touch,” and, as such, it necessarily pos- 
sesses lively reflexes, for, whc*n danger was an- 
nounced only by contact, strong reactions of 
escape or resistance were necessary. (4) Again, 
the reflex disturbance of tickling is said to b*» 
conditioned not upon the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the initiatory sensation, but upon the 
mental attitude or disposition in which such 
sensations are received Darwin, e.g , finds sur- 
prise or novelty to be the all-important factor, 
and thus reduces the tickle reflex to the expres- 
sion of an emotion Numerous obiections may 
be found to these tluKiries, altliough it is enough, 
perhaps, to point out that no one of them offers 
an explanation of the mimicry of laughter. Un- 
fortunately, also, no theory has vet lieen pro- 
posed which is able to connex't the one kind of 
laughter wdth the other. Laughter cannot always 
lie regarded as the expression of ]oy, because 
tickle is often indifferent or even disagreeable. 
If we might assume that, at some time in the 
history of the race when sensitivity w^as less 
than it now is, tickle was always highly pleas- 
ant, then the laughter of tickle might be re- 
garded as a survival. But there is little ground 
for such an assumption. 

Another important problem is the determi- 
nation of the nature of the situation uhich ordi- 
narily gives rise to the expressive movements 
of laughter or, in other words, of the nature of 
the comic. Here, again, there is no want of 
theories There are, first of all, what may be 
called theories of degradation It is said that 
the joy of laughter results from a feeling of su- 
periority when the object is placed in a ridicu- 
lous or grotesque positicy;!. We laugh at the 
dignified person who slips and falls. Some 
authors hold that the lapse from dignity is in 
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itself provocative of laughter, and that the feel- 
ing of superiority is not necessarily in question. 
Still others would say that the mcongniity of 
the situation (Spencer’s “descending incongru- 
ity”) arouses the emotion Secondly, there arc 
theories of contrast. It is held that degradation 
implies a maliciousness which in reality is foreign 
to the spirit of laughter, it is enough to per- 
ceive some “uue\|M*cted incongruity ” Schopen- 
hauer, e.g., would say that the sight of the dig- 
nified person prune on the ground does not com- 
port with oui lonception of dignity, in all other 
respects, however, the sufferer is still dignified, 
and the perception of the contrast makes us 
laugh. Bergson thinks that mirth results from 
tile contiast between the stiffness of a mechan- 
ism and the suppleness of life; a man in falling 
obeys mec*hanical laws, while we expect him to 
be agile enough to keep his feet. Otner authori- 
ties hold that 'disappointed expectation*’ alone 
is enough to provoke laughter; we expect a man 
to stand upiight, and when he fails to do so 
we laugh. It has also lieeii pointed out that, 
just as we cannot contrast two things without 
tummg first to the one and then to the other, 
so in the laughable situation there is oscillation 
between two ideas: we see the individual first 
as dignified, then as undignified, etc. This prin- 
ciple is offered in explanation of the spasmodic 
character of laughter and has lieen attached to 
the general theory of contrast Finally, we may 
mention a view which finds the key to the laugh- 
able situation m the lelease of submerged 
(chiefiy sexual) complexes It is clear that, in- 
genious as any of these suggestions are, and wide 
as IS the range of comic incident that they cover, 
we yet have, at present, no satisfactory psychol- 
ogy of the comic 

*Bibliogn:uph 7 . Ewald Hecker, Phystologte 
und Psychologic des Lachena und dea Komtachen 
(Berlin, 1873), Sir Charles Bell, The Anatomy 
and Philosophy of Expression as Connected n%th 
the Fine Arts (7th ed, London, 1893) , Herbert 
Spencer, “The Physiology of Laughter,” in Es- 
says: Ementific^ Political, and Speculative (3 
vols , ib., 1901 ) , L Dugas, Psychologic du nre 
(Pans, 1902) ; James Sully, An Essay on Laugh- 
ter (New York, 1902) , Paolo Mantegazza, Physi- 
ognomy and Expression (3d ed., Ijondon, 1904) , 
Sigmund Freud, Der Witz (Leipzig, 1905) ; 
Charles Darwin, Expression of the Emotions in 
Man and Animals (New York, 1910); H. L 
Bergson, Laughter (ib., 1912) , Boris Sidis, 
Psychology of Laughter (ib, 1913); Wilhelm 
Wundt, Volkerpsychologie * Mythus und Reli- 
gion (ib, 1014) 

LAUGHTON, la'ton, Sib Johx Knox (1830- 
191.5). English writer on naval history, ]^m in 
Liverpool and educated at the Royal institution 
School, Liver|)ool, and at Cambridge. In 1863 
he liecame an instructor in the navy During 
the Russian War he served in the Baltic (1854- 
55) and in China during the second war (1856- 
69), in both instances with distinction. From 
18M to 1873 he was naval instructor at Ports- 
mouth, and after 1885 he held the chair of mod- 
em history in King’s College, London In 1882- 
84 he served as president of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society; in 1890 he was made an hon- 
orary fdlow of Cains Coll^, Cambridge; and 
Oxford and Cambridge gave him honorary de- 
grees respectively in 1904 and 1913 Among his 
numerous books shouM be noted* Physical Ge- 
ography in its Relation to the Prevailing Winds 
and Currents (1870); A Treatise on Nautical 


Surveying (1872), Studies in Naval History 
( 1887 ) ; Ndlson and his Companions in Arms 
(1896); Sea Fights and Adventures (1901). 
His editorial work includes* Letters and Dis- 
patches of Lord Nelson (1886) , Memoirs Relat- 
ing to Lord Torrvngton (1880), Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada (1894) ; From Howard to Nel- 
son — Twelve Sailors (1899) , Recollections of 
Commander J. A. Gardner (1906) ; The Barham 
Papers (3 vols., 1907-10) 

LAUGIEB, 16'zhy&^, Augxibtk Ernest Paul 
(1812-72). A French astronomer lie was bom 
in Paris and studied at the Ecole Polytechniquc 
and at the obscTvatory under Arago He* was 
elected member of the Academy of Sciences in 
1843 and was afterward attach^ to the Bureau 
of Longitudes Tie was especially well known 
for his work on the sun spots and on the solar 
equator; wrote Recherches sur la rotation du 
soletl autour de son centre dc gravity (1841), 
D4couverte d'une nourelle comHe (1842), Sur 
les inches du soletl (1842), Recherches sur le 
pendule (1845), Sur la construction d'un cercle 
mfyndien portatif pour la ilHeimination des 
positions g^ographigues (1862) : and contributed 
to the Comptes rendus of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

LAULN E. S ee Launk 

LAU'MONTITE (named in honor of its dis- 
€*overer, Laumont). A hydrated calcium alumin- 
ium silicate that crystallizes m the muiiocliinc 
system. It is transparent or translucent (b<»- 
cuming opaque and pulverulent on exposure), 
with a vitreous lustre that is pearlv on the faces 
of cleavage and w'hitc to yellowish gray and 
sometimes red in color Ijaumontite occurs in 
cavities in amygdaloid, porphyry, syenite, trap, 
gneiss, and sona^times in veins in clay slate 
The principal localities are the Faroe Islands, 
Greenland, Bohemia, Rwit/erland, the Hebrides, 
Nova Scotia, and in the United States at Phipps- 
burg, Me , Bergen Hill, N. J , and the northern 
shore of Lake Superior It is classed with the 
zeolites 

IiAUN, loun, Friedrich The pseudonym of 
the German novelist Friedrich August Schulze 
(qv.). 

LAUNAY, Emanuel Louis Henri de See 
Antra iQUEs, CYimte d’. 

LAUNCESTON, Idn^ston or Iftn^ston Until 
1838 the capital of Cornwall, England, on the 
Kensey, a tributary of the Tamar, 21 miles 
northeast of Bodmin (Map England, B 6). It 
is a very old town, prominently associated with 
the history of Cornwall, and has remains of a 
Norman castle given by the (’onqiieror to the 
Earls of Moreton. in uhieh Gecirge Fox, the 
Quaker, was imprisonc^d in 16.56 for distribut- 
ing tracts The White Hart Hotel contains a 
fine Norman gateway, the sole relic of a famous 
priory of Augustinian canons The old Cornish 
name for the town was Dunheved, and under 
that title it received its charter in 1555 The 
town owns a fine water supply, profitable mar- 
kets, a public library, and sewage farm Its 
grammar school dates from the reign of Edward 
VI. Pop, 1911, 4117 

IiAUNCESTON. The second city of Tasma- 
nia, the capital of Cornwall County, and the 
chief port of entry and mart of trade for the 
north of the island (Map* Tasmania, D 2). It 
stands at the junction of the North Esk and 
the South Esk, at the head of navigation of the 
Tamar, a tidal river, which, after a course of 
40 milea, enters Bass Strait (q.v.) at Port Dal- 
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nrmple. It is 133 miles hy rail from Hobart, 
the capital. Tt is accessible to ships of 4000 
tons, and vesselB of 2000 tons can lie alongside 
the wharves. It carries on a thriving commerce 
with Victoria and South Australia 'rhe United 
States has a resident consular agent. It owns 
its water works, was incorporated in 1858 and 
as a city in 1880. The chief buildings are the 
town hall, the post office, customhouse, and the 
Albert Hall. The city has a technical school and 
a school of mines, a good art gallery, and a 
number of fine churches About 35 miles south- 
east rises Ben Lomond to the height of 4500 
feet. Pop, with suburbs, 1001, 21,153; 1011, 
23,726 

LAUHCH (OF lanchter, lancier, Fr. lancher. 
It lanctaten to hurl as a lance, from Lat. lancea, 
lance). The largest boat carried by a man-of- 
war, there are both steam Inunches and sailing 
launches Large launches, 40 to 60 feet long, are 
carried by battleships and large armored cruis- 
ers. They are designed for use as picket or ve- 
dette boats, to guard against surprise by torpedo 
boats, and they are as fast as strength and lim- 
ited size permit, some steaming 18 or 10 knots 
on trial. The sailing launoli is a sloop-rigged 
boat, of very strong Imild, with a square stem 
and considerable depth and breadth of beam 
Sailing launches, as now supplied to large ships 
of the United States navy, are of two types — 
one is propelled by oars or sails and the other hy 
gasoline or heavy-oil (Diesel typo) engines. 
These ‘'motor-sailing launches,” aa they arc 
calbnl, have quite revolutionized the carrying of 
men and stores to and from ships They are 32 
to 45 fc»et long, have a speed of five to eight 
knots, are the best sea boats in the ship, and, 
as the engines are light and take up little space, 
they can carry nearly as many men or as great 
a quantity of stores as the ordinary sailing 
launch. 


wooden blocks, placed 6 or 7 feet apart, and 
built up 3 or more feet from the CTound, the 
tops of which lie in a line which slopes down- 
ward to the water at an angle of about five- 
eighths of an indi to the foot. The whole ship, 
therefore, when it is finished, slopes downward 
With this inclination and rests upon the blocks 
just mentioned and upon suitable timber shores 
When the vessel is residy for launching, ‘ways” 
of timber and planking are laid down parallel 
to the keel, and at some little distance on each 
Bide of it, under the bilges of the ship, they 
extend into the water a considerable distance 
below high-water mark A “cradle” is tlieii 
built under the ship, of which the bottom is 
formed of smooth timbers resting upon the* 
ways. Before launching, the under sides of 
these timbers and the upper sides of tlie wa>H 
are well greased, and the weight of the ship 
is transferred from the keel blocks to the ciadle 
and ways Timbers, called dogsliores, are placed 
so as to resist the tendency of the ship to slide 
down until the right moment When this ar- 
rives, at high water, the ceremony of launching 
and naming the ship takes place ' the dogsliores 
are knocked away, and the vessel glides stem- 
foremost into the water. As soon as the water 
r<‘moves the weight of the vesstd from tlie 
cradle, the latter breaks up into pieci^s Many 
large battlesliips and some other vessels have 
In^n built in dry docks and floated out when 
ready, instead being launched This system 
is economical, if the dry docks are not needed 
for other purposes. On the (Ircat Lakes the 
practice of launching ships sidewise is very 
common In the case of large vc^ssids it is now 
not unusual to replace the dogshores hy- 
draulic apparatus and to fit hydraulic jacks at 
the head of the wa\B to insure the starting of 
the cradle wlien the holding gear is released 
LAUKO^BT MACHINEBT am> Ixdustbt 
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liATJNCH, LAUNCHING. The process of (from M£. launder ^ laundtre, landn, washer- 
removing a vessel from the land to the water, woman, from OF. lavendtet, larandtrr, washer- 
The keel of a ship is laid upon a series of man, from Lat. lavandua, gerundive uf lavarOf 
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to wash) The mechanical appliances uded in 
steam laundries include the wheeled truck for 
carrying the clothes from one machine or ap- 
pliance to another, the washing machine, the 
drying apparatus, mechanical sprinklers, starch- 
mg machines, and, in addition to the mangle 
and ordinary ironer, a multitude of specially 
shaped machines for ironing sleeves, collars, 
and cuffs, for finishing the edges of collars, and 
for fluting ruffles 

The quality of water used in a laundry is of 
great importance If the water is hard, muddy, 
or colored, a special plant for softening or filter- 
ing may be necessary. A large amount of 
steam is re(]U]red, both for motive power and 
for heating the water In a large laundry or in 
a hospital the disinfector is the first considera- 
tion and 18 a most important appliance Here 
in a jacketi'd container of steel the clothes are 
submitted under a partial vacuum to high- 


wrii^r, then placing them in a centrifugal 
dryer; or the entire operation may be per- 
formed in a hydro-extractor revolving at high 
speed. (See Dbting Machines.) The drying 
m the largest laundries as well as in well- 
equipped smaller plants is usually done in an 
artificially heated drying room or arying closets 
These are of various forms and degrees of 
elaboration, with careful provision for heating 
and the circulation of air by mechanical draft, 
as the moist vappr-laden air must be withdrawn 
and dry air driven in to take its place. This 
18 accomplished by power-driven fans The 
handling of the clothes is also effected mechani- 
cally in certain installations The arrangement 
of closets, horses, etc , 'varies with the size and 
nature of the plant Ironing machines, though 
of many different forms, generally operate upon 
the same principle, which is that of the calen- 
der (Sec Calendering.) A hard surface or 
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pressure steam at a temperature exceeding 300* 
F. The steam is then conducted tg the fire of 
the boiler where it was generated. The clothes 
are then subjected to the action of air at atmos- 
pheric pressure at steam temperature Next 
come the washers, of which two general types 
are in use, revolving and stationary. In the 
first the revolution of closed cylinders keeps the 
clothes in motion, in the second the cleansing 
is performed by the strokes of mechanically 
driven plungers. The boiling, rinsing, and blu- 
ing may all be performed in the washer or in 
another tub The water is heated bj steam, and 
sometimes the boiling is done under steam 
pi'essure, in which case the boiler must be espe- 
cially strong; in fact, it is often made of 
^-inoh boiler plate and strong enough to re- 
sist a pressure up to 60 pounds. Various valves, 
starting and other devices in the interest of 
safety, are provided in view of the limited in- 
tdligence of many of the operatives. Drying is 
effected by passing the clothes through a 


tiough of carefully polished metal, heated by 
steam, gas, or electricity, revolves close* to a 
second hard surface, which is usually covered 
with a felt padding and a cotton sheet On the 
latter surface the article to be ironed is so 
placed that it is brouglit into close* contact with 
the hot revolving cylinder of metal, the padded 
cover providing for such incqualitu*s of surface 
as scams and hems. The most familiar form 
is the mangle, designed for ironing sheets, 
towels, and other articles of uniform shape 
and thickness. Tlie principle is capable of 
endless adaptations, however, which fits it for 
ironing specially shaped garments, such as shirt 
bosoms and bodies, cuffs, collars, and sleeves. 
For such pieces as require starching there are 
specially constrgeted jacketed starch cookers 
to make the starch. Various types of machine 
starchers are used for different-shaped articles 
Owing to the large number of women employed 
in modem steam laundries, these establishments 
have reemved considerable attention from safe^ 
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engineers and welfare workers, and the modem 
tmdency is to surround the moving machinery 
with every possible safeguard and to secure 
most sanitary conditions of operation and main- 
tenance. Likewise the power question is im- 
portant, as whether electric driving or shafting 
shoidd be used is often a consideration Elec- 
tricity, of course, furnishcH an ideal source of 
power with its self-contained motors, and now 
not only large laundries but even private laun- 
dries are being equipped with small-sized ma- 
chines designed to reduce manual labor. These 
include electrically driven washing machines, 
mangles, electric irons, and other appliances, 
all of which result in neatness and labor saving, 
if not always in economy. Many devices of this 
kind are manufactured by the large supply 
companies and are often distributed by local 
central stations 

Laundry Industry in the United States. 
'J he thirteenth census of the United States, 
published in 1913, reported that the laundry 
industrjr from the returns rei'cived for the year 
1909 included 6186 establishments, which gave 
employment to 124,214 persons and paid out 
l?53,007,747 in salaries and wages, $17,693,360 
for materials, and $14,483,497 for miscellamnius 
expenses The receipts for tlio year were le- 
ported as amounting to $104,680,086 Naturally 
the laundry industry flourishes most in the 
cities and States of the densest population, and 
local conditions and customs govern The aver- 
age number of wage earners, 109,484, were 
divided into 31,479 males, of whom 268 were 
undei 16 years of age, and 78,005 females, of 
Mhom 675 were under 16 vears of age These 
employees were distributc^d in establishments 
wliere the prevailing number of hours of labor 
was specifi^ as follows working 48 hours and 
under, 9216 employees, between 48 and 54 
hours, 17,285, 54 hours, 20,790, between 54 and 
60 hours, 24,864, between 60 and 72 hours, 598; 
72 hours and over, 147 Of tlie total number 
of laundries covered by the census about 22 per 
cent were under corporate ownership, but these 
gave employment to about onc-lialf of the wage 
earners and reported about one-half of the total 
received for work done during the census year. 
The laundries whose receipts for work done 
were $100,000 and over as leported numbered 
140, or 27 per cent of the total number of 
establishments, receiving $21,489,526, or 20.5 
per cent of the total amount. There were 1346 
establishments whose receipts were between $20,- 
000 and $100,000 and 2359 of which the receipts 
were between $5000 and $20,000. In no case 
did a laundry report receipts amounting to as 
much as $1,000,000. The six cities in which 
2000 or more persons were engaged in the 
industry, or in which receipts for work done 
during the year amounted to $2,000,000 were, 
in the order of their importance by receipts 
for work done, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and St Louis. 
Although the population of New York was more 
than double that of Chicago, the receipts for 
laundrv work done in steam laimdnes were 
only fkbout three-fourths as great. 

Bibliography. Consult Sidney Tebbutt’s 
paper on “Steam Laundry Machinery,” read in 
1890 before the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers of Great Britain and reprinted in Coa- 
8ter*8 Magazine (London and New York) for 
February, 1899, also a paper by F. J Johnson 
on ‘TArge Steam Laundries,” iw the same maga- 


zine for August) 1911 Rothcry and Edmonds, 
The Modem Laundry (London, 1909), is a com- 
prehensive manual of Britis h pr actice. < 

LAUNE, lOn, or LAULSnS, lOn, Etienice 
DE, or BELAUNE, de-lon^ (1518-C.1505). A 
French Renaissance engraver, born in Paris or 
perhaps at Orleans He was originally a gold- 
smith and medalist and is suppos^ to have been 
aided by Cellini during the early part of his 
career Afterward he joined the Reformers 
and spent the remainder of his life at Augsburg 
and then at Strassburg, where he died. His 
earliest dated engraving is 1561 His work 
shows the influence of the Italian school of 
Fontainebleau, and, owing probably to his 
training as a medalist, his best prints are small 
and highly finished They display great taste 
and ingimuity and were intend^ as designs for 
aimorer's and goldsmith’s work, including 
medals, money, jewelry, and plate , some of these 
are still to be seen at the Louvre. His larger 
plates, mostly aftiT the Italian masters, are 
insipid His son tfean was associated with him 
in his later woiks. 

LAUNOS'AL, Sib. A knight of the Round 
Table and steward of King Arthur. His story 
is the subject of a metrical romance by Thomas 
Cliestrc in the time of Henrv VI and of James 
Russell Low i IPs Vision of 8tr Lannfal 

LAUNITZ, lou'nlts, Vladimib von deb ( ’- 
1907). A Russian soldier and public official. 
During the Turkish War of 1887-88 he was 
decorated for brnverv, and for tliree years he 
was Governor of Tambov. In January, 1906, 
he was appointed prefect of police of St. Peters- 
burg (now Petrograd), and pioved so zealous in 
repressing revolutionary agitators that he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Czar As a result of 
the attempt on the life of Vice Admiral Du- 
bassov and of the assassination of Gen Count 
Alexis Ignatiev, Launitz increased in severity, 
arresting through his secret police 588 persons 
accused of revolutionaiy activities on three 
days in December, 1906, at St. Petersburg. On 
Jan 3, 1907, Launitz was shot and killed by 
a young man wlio in turn was immediately 
killiul bv an officer 

LAU^BA (Gk. \avpa, alley, cloister, possibly 
connected with Lat lura, mouth of a bag, or 
with Lith lerwaSf nairow stream between high 
banks). A name given to a collection of cells 
in a desert, differing from a monastery, in 
which the monks all lived togt*ther Each monk 
in the laura had his own cell and for five days 
of the week lived alone, his only food being 
bread and water On tlie other two days the 
monks assembled to receive communion, after 
which they joined in a liglit repast. They were 
subject to severe rules. A meagre diet, silence, 
and solitude were required The word was 
almost exclusively applied to the institutions in 
Palestine, as the laura of St. Euthymius, 4 or 5 
leagues from Jerusalem; the laura of St. Saba, 
nc'dr the brook Kidron, now the convent of 
Mar Saba; and the laura of the Towers, near 
the Jordan. The first seem to have been founded 
by St. Chariton (died c.350), of which the old- 
est is that afterward known as the laura of 
Pharan. Consult R. Genier, Vie de Saint 
Euthyme 1e Orand, 377-47J, and Leg motnea et 
V^glute en PaleaUne au Ve at^cle (Paris, 1909). 

LAUBA. The lady edebrated in the poems 
of Petrarch (q.v.). 

LAUBA^GBJB (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, fr<»n Lat. 
laurua, laurel), The Laubkl Faxilt. A family 
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of dicotyledonous plants, consisting of trees or 
shrubs, many of which are evergreen. The 
leaves are without stipules; flowers in panicles 
or umbels, perianth is 4 to 6 cleft, stamens 
twice as many as the perianth segments and 
opposite theni, fruit a one-seeded berry or 
drupe; fruitstalk often enlarged and fleshy. 
This family contains about 40 genera and 1000 
species, mostly tropical, the greatest number 
occurring in southeastern Asia and in Brasil. 
The laurel (qv ) is the only European genus. 
Genera belonging to the United States are 
Feraea (bay), Sassafnu, Ltiaea (pond spice), 
and Benzoin (spicebush) An aromatic and 
fragrant character pervades the family, which 
includes cinnamon, cassia, and other aromatic 
plants. Some species are valuable for their 
timber, as greenheart, some for their medicinal 
barks, as fipreenheart (bebeeru) and sassafras, 
some for their secretions, of which camphor is 
the most important; some for their fruit, as the 
avocado pear (q.v ). About 30 very remarkable 
species, tropical climbing parasites like dodder, 
forming the genus Vaaaytha, are usually in- 
cluded in this family, although sometimes sepa- 
rated as a distinct family. See Colored Plate 
of California Siibuhs for illustration of Cali- 
fornia laurel {Cmhellularia valifomica), 

IiAXJBANA, lou-rk^nA, Luciano da. An 
Italian architect of the eaily Kenaissancc. The 
dates of his birth and death are unknown, but 
tliere is record of his activity as a builder be- 
tween 1468 and 1482. His name is derived from 
his birthplace in Dalmatia, and he was, perhaps, 
«i pupil of Brunelleschi. His most important 
works, the ducal palac'es at ITrbino and Gubbio, 
were executed for Federigo of Urbino He ex- 
celled his immediate contemporaries in the sim- 
plicity and nobility of his proportions, his work 
being hard to distinguish from that of his pupil 
Bramante (q.v.). 

IiAU^BEATE (Lat laureatus, from laurea, 
laurel tree, from laurus, laurel). Poet A title 
received from the English crown by letters pat- 
ent There is no installation ceremony, but the 
newly appo.nted laureate is expected to attend 
a levee in court dress It was formerly his duty 
to compose an ode on the sovereign’s birthday, 
on the birth of a royal infant, on a national 
victory, and by request on many other occasions 
The origin of the title lias given rise to much 
speculation. It was customary among the 
Greeks to crown with the laurel (which was 
sacred to Apollo) a popular poet, and the prac- 
tice was revived in the Middle Ages. Petrarch, 
e^., was crowned with great solemnity at Home 
(1341). At Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge, the 
laurel wreath was sometimes placed on the 
heads of scholars distinguished for learning or 
poetry. John Skelton (died 1528) received the 
honor from both the English universities and 
accordingly styled himself Poeta Laureatus 
Attached to the households of the mediieval 
English kings were minstrels and poets They 
were not, however, crowned; instead of this 
honor they received pensions Chaucer received 
from Edward III a pension of 20 marks (1366) 
and afterward (1374) a pitcher of wine daily — 
one of the subsequent perquisites of the laureate- 
ship. But Chaucer never received an official 
appointment to the poBt» and his pensions were 
for diplomatic and other services In his Poets 
Laureate of England Hamilton recognizes a 
group of ‘‘volunteer laureates,” in which he 
inclimes Chaucer, Gower, Kay. Andrew Bernard, 


Skelton, Robert Whittington, Richard Edwards, 
Spenser, and Samuel Daniel There was no 
English poet laureate till the accession of the 
house of Stuart By virtue of his pensions in 
1616 and 1630 Ben Jonson came to he regarded 
as laureate, but the title, so far as is known, 
was never officially conferred on him On Dec 
11, 1638, William D’Avenant rei^eived from 
Charles 1 a pension of £100 a year, but no title 
accompanied the grant. He was, hf»wev<»r, as- 
sumed to be laureate, especially after the Resto- 
ration So far as is known, the first English 
poet to receive the title of Poet l^uieate h\ 
royal letters patent was John Dryden The 
honor was conferred on him Aug 18, 1670 
Dryden *8 successors, with their t«*rms of office, 
are* Thomas Rhadwell (1689-02), Nahum Tate 
(1692-1715). Nicholas Rowe (1715-18), l^ur- 
ence Eusden (1718-30), Colley (Mblier (1730 
57), William Wiitehead (1758-85), Thomas 
Warton (1785-90), Henry .lames P>e (1700- 
1813), Robert Southey ‘ ( 1813-43) ‘ William 
Wordsworth (1843-50) . Alfred Tennywm (1850- 
92), Alfred Austin (1896-1913), Robert Bridges 
(1913- ). 

Bibliog^phy. Austin and Ralph, Lues of 
the Poets Laureate^ with an Introdurtorif Essan 
on the Title and Office (London, 1853) . Edmoncl 
Malone, essay prefixed to 11 orks of Di i/den ( ih . 
1800), Walter Hamilton, The Poets Laureati of 
England (ib., 1879) , id., cemtributions to 

Notes and Queries (London, Feb 4, 1894) 
K West, The Laureates of England (ib, 1896) 
Grolier Club, Catalogue of an Exhibition of 
Selected Works of the Poets Laureate of England 
(New York, 1901); W F. Gray, The Poets 
Laureate of England: Their History and then 
Odes (London, 1914) 

LAIT^REL (from OF., Fr. launer, Prov , R]) 
laurel^ from Lat. taut us, laurel), Jjaurus A 
genus of Lauracesc, which, as noiv restricted, 
contains only a few species, the principal on«*s 
being the noble laurel, victor’s laurel {Laurus 
nohilis), and sweet bay {Laurus eananensis), 
natives of Asia Minor, but widely diffnsiMl in 
the Mediterranean region, often bushes of 15 
feet or less, but sometimeM tn*es of 30 or even 
60 feet high. The former has ratiicT large, 
lanceolate, leathery, shining leaves, reticmlated 
with veins, and axillary clusters of yellowish- 
white flowere of no bf>auty The fruit is oval, 
bluish black*, and about half an inch long The 
leaves and the fruit, which are bitter, astrin- 
gent, and agreeably aromatic, were formerh 
much used in medicine as a stomachic and 
stimulant, but are almost out of use*, 'flic 
leaves, however, are sometimes used in cooker\ 
for flavoring They contain a volatile oil {oil 
of sweet bay) and a bitter, gummy extractive 
By the ancient Greeks the laurel was calltnl 
daphne and was sacred to Apollo. Berry-bearing 
twigs of it were wound round the foreheads of 
victorious heroes and poets, and in later tinn^h 
the degree of doctor was conferred with thi^ 
ceremony, whence the term ‘^laureation.” Tin 
noble laurel is common in shrubberies, but not 
nearly so common as the cherrv laurel (q.v ) 
See Bay; and, for mountain laurel, see Kalmia 

LATIBEIi. A city and the county seat ot 
Jones Co., Miss., 110 miles northwest of Mobile. 
Ala., on the Mobile, Jackson, and Kansas Ctti 
the Qulf and Ship Island, and the Queen and 
Cresc^t railroads (Map: MisHissippi, 7) 
It is a commercial and manufactoring city, 
having railroad shops, cotton mills, wagon 
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shops, and seyeral large lumber mills. There 
are two beautiful parks, a fine city-hall build- 
ing, and, near the city, the State Agricultural 
Parm First settled in 1894, Laurel has adopted 
tlie commission form of government. The ci^ 
owns and operates its water woiks Pop , 1900, 
nO.S, 1010, 8465; 1014, 10,711; 1020, 13,0*17 
LAXTBEIf, Chesbt. See Ghebby Laubei.. 
LATTBEL, Mountain See Kalmia 
liAXTBEL FAMILY. A CToup of aromatic 
trew or shrubs, chiefly tropical Sih* I^URACEiE 
LAUREL EGGbL. A range in southwest 
Pennsylvania, separating the counties of Fayette 
and Westmoreland from Somerset (Map Penn- 
sylvania, C 7). In the Soutli the range extends 
over the border into West Virginia It is a 
ridge of the Alleghany Mountains, and its aver- 
age height is over 2000 feet, it contains valu- 
able deposits of bituminous roal 

LATTBEL WATEB, or CiiERBY-LArBEL 
Wateb a flavoring for medicines, obtained by 
distilling a mixture of eho])ped and bruised 
leaves of the cherry laurel and water, after 24 
hours’ maceration and standardizing to 1 per 
cent strength of hydrocyanic acid, but. owing 
to the volatilization of the latter, its strength 
varies It is prescribed medicinally in the 
United States, mohtly as a flavoring agemt for 
cough mixtures, but has been uschI as a ‘ic^dative 
narcotic, in neuralgic ])ains. spasmodic cough, 
and ])alpitation of the heart — in short, in all 
the easels in which hydrocyanic acid (qv ) is 
applicable. Death has occurred, with all the 
symptoms of hydrocyanic-acid poisoning, from 
its incautious use as a flavoring ingreclicmt in 
creams and puddings 

LAUBEMBEBG, lon'rom-lii^rK, Johann 
( 1500-1 fl'iS) A Geiraan satirist He was bom 
and educated at Kostoek and, after travels in 
Holland, England, France, and Italy, and a 
course of mc?dicine at Paris and at Rheims, 
became professor of poetry at Rostock in 1618 
Five vears afterward he went to the Danish 
Ritterakadeniie of Soroe as profc»s8or of mathe- 
matics. He wrote*, in Latin, a play. Pompeius 
Magnus (1610), in Greek, an epithalamium, 
Ki^irpis nXdovo’a; but found his proper place in 
the Low German dialec*t His most famous 
work is his witty and realistic I’cer ofdr heromde 
Sohertzgedichte Consult Johann (’’lassen, 
Ueher das Lehrn und die Hchrtften des Dichters 
J. Jjaurernherg (Liibeck, 18414 , J F T Laten- 
dorf, Zu Lauremhergs f^chei'zgedxchtrn (Rostock, 
1875) , L Daae, Om TTumamsten og fsaUnkeren 
((fliristiania, 1884) , Hermann Weimer, Laurem- 
bergs Srhersgedtchte (Marburg, 1800) 
LAU^NCE, Fbench (1757-1809) An 
English lawyer, born at Bath He was edu- 
cated at Winchester School and at Corpus 
Ohristi College, Oxford, graduating BA. in 
1777 and M A in 1781 Subsequently he studied 
law at the Middle Temple, took the degree of 
DCL at Oxford in 1787, and in 1788, having 
just bcjen admitted to the College of Aclvocates, 
with Sir William Sc*ott, he was chosen by the 
House of Commons as counsel to the managern 
of the prosecution of the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings. In 1796 he was appointi*d regius 
professor of civil law at Oxford, and from that 
year till his death he represented Peterborough 
in Parliament. His Poetical Remains was pub- 
lished, with those of his brother Richard, in 
1872. His Critical Remarks on Detached Pas^ 
sages of the Veto Testament were of interest, 
but of no theological or literary value. There 


is a brief memoir of his life in The Epistolary 
Correspondence of . . Edmund Burke and Dr. 

Frent h Laure nge (London, 1827) 

LATTBEETCE, Riouabd (1760-1838). A 
Church of England scholar He was born at 
Bath and graduated at Corpus Christ! Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1782 He entered the ministry 
of the Church of England and delivered the 
Bampton lectures in 1804, after which he became 
rector of Mersham, Kent In 1814 he was ap 
pointed regius professor of Hebrew and canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford In 1822 he became 
Archbishop of Cassel. Tl was largely through 
his influence that Oriental studies, long neg- 
l€*cted in England, were restored to their right- 
ful place It was also through his instrumental- 
ity'’ that several inti'resting apocry^phal works, 
often quoted by the fathers, )nit supposed to be 
lost, were recovered from the Ethiopic manu- 
scripts. Among these were the A8(ension of 
the Prophet Isaiah (1810) and the Book of 
Enoch the Prophet (1821) He ])ubli8hed a new 
\«*r8ion of First Esdras (1820), also from the 
Ethiopic, also Dissirtatwns on the Logos of 
Ftaint John (1808), Cntieai RefletUons upon 
Some Important Misrepresentations Contained 
in the Unitarian Veiswn of the Xeii Testament 
(1811 ), On the Existence of the Soul after Death 
(1834). and many essays and sermons 

LAURENS. A town and the eoiintv seat of 
Laurens Co , S C , about 75 miles west-north- 
west of Columbia, on the Columbia, Newberry, 
and Laurens, and the Charleston and West 
Carolina railroads (Map* South Carolina, C 2) 
It is located in a farming region and has tyvo 
large cotton mills and a glass factory Pop , 
1000, 4020; 1010, 4818 

LAHBEHS, Henky (1724-92). An Ameri- 
can patriot of the Revolutionary period, de- 
scended from a family of Huguenots yvlio fled to 
America after the revocation c»f the Edict of 
Nantes He was born in Charleston, S C , 
engaged in mercantile pursuits in Charleston 
and London, and later established at (Charles- 
ton a pro8pc‘roii8 business Ht* retired, how- 
e\er, in 1771 and tra\eled for some time in 
Europe In the pre-Revolutionarv eoiiti oversies 
between the American Colonies and the British 
government he early identified himself with the 
Whigs or Patriots, although he HRseitt*d the 
constitutionality of the Stamp Act and dis- 
countcmanced forcible opposition to the I'xercise 
of authority under such statutes He w’as one 
of about 40 Americans who petitioned Parlia- 
ment against the passage of tin* Boston Port 
Bill, most of the petitioners lK*ing South Caro- 
linians. He was President of the Council of 
Safety of South Carolina and Vice President of 
the State, was sent as delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1776. and lH*came its Pnw- 
dent Nov. 1. 1777, which office he resigned 
Dec. 1, 1778 In 1770 he was sent to Holland, 
ehaiged with the negotiation of a eommereial 
treaty, but fell into the hands of the British, 
,ind WHS imprisoned in the Tower for 15 months 
He was bailed out by Richard Osyvald Congress 
appointed him in 1781 one of the peace eom- 
missioners, and on Nov 30, 1782. he signed the 
preliminary treaty in Pans, in company' with 
Adams, Jay, and Franklin. The collections of 
the South Carolina Historical Society contain 
many of his papers, which were collected after 
his death. Consult : **Henry Laurens : Narrative 
of his Capture and Confinement in the Tower of 
Ijondon,*’ in South Carolina Historioal Society^ 
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Oollecttona, vol. i ( Charleston, 1857 ) , Frank 
Moore (ed.)» “Correspondence of Henry Laurens 
of South Carolina,” in Materials for History 
(let series. New York, 1861) ; Laurens* Petition 
and Letters, privately print^ by H. B. Dawson 
(Morrisania, N. Y., 1866-67). 

LAITBENS, Id'rftN^ Jean Paul ( 1838- 
1921). A French historical painter, one of the 
most eminent of the later nineteenth century. 
He was bom at Fourquevaux (Haute-Garonne), 
and was a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts at 
Toulouse and of Cogniet and Bida in Paris. 
His compositions, depicting for the most part 
tragic and often gruesome episodes, are in- 
tensely dramatic in style and spirit^ in exe- 
cution and never fail to produce a deep im- 
pression, although their effect is frequently 
marred by an exaggerated realism and lack of 
harmonious color. Out of their considerable 
number may be mentioned: “Death of Tiberius” 
(1864, Toulouse Museum); “A Voice in the 
Desert” ( 1868, Orleans Museum) , “Execution 
of the Due d’Enghien” (1872, Alcncon Museum), 
which establish^ his reputation, “Popes For- 
mosuB and Stephen VII” (1872, Nantes Mu- 
seum) ; “The Pool of Bethesda” (1873, Toulouse 
Museum) , “St. Bruno Befusing the Offerings 
of Koger, Count of Calabria” (1874, Petit Pa- 
lais, Paris); “The Interdict” (1875, Havre Mu- 
seum) ; “Excommunication of King Bober t the 
Pious, 1004” (1875, Luxembourg) , “The Aus- 
trian General Staff around the Deathbed of 
General Mareeau” (1877, Ghent Museum), one 
of his finest works, which received the medal 
of honor in the Salon, “Release of the Immured 
at Carcassonne, 1303” (1870, JLuxembourg) ; 
“Vengeance of Pope Urban VI” (1886); “The 
Men of the Sacred Olfice” (1889, Luxembourg); 
“Napoleon and l^ius VII at Fontainebleau” 
(1894) , “The Proclamation of the Republic in 
1848” (1902, Petit Palais). His numerous and 
important decorative worl^ reveal a style some- 
what akin to Puvis dc Chavannes, but less 
decorative and harmonious in color scheme and 
composition For the Panth^n he painted in 
fresco “Two Scenes from the Death of Ste. 
Genevi^ve,” marked by solemn grandeur and re- 
plete with religious feeling; for the Paris Hotel 
de Ville, a number of historical compositions; 
for the capitol at Toulouse, three of his best 
works, including the ceiling “Toulouse against 
MontforP* (1899) His excellent illustrations 
for Thierry’s Jt6ctts dcs temps m&rovtngxens and 
for Faust (the drawings for the latter arc in 
the Luxembourg) also deserve special mention. 
A portrait of himself (1882) is in the Ulfizi 
Gallery, Florence. In 1886 he was appointed 
professor at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts; in 1891 
he was elected member of the Institute and 
president of the Soci£t4 des Artistes Franqais, 
and in 1900 Commander of the Legion of Honor. 
Consult: J C Van Dyke, Modern French 
Painters (New York, 1896) ; Eugene Montrosier, 
“Jean Paul Laurens,” in Qasette des Beaux-Arts, 
vols. XX, xxi (3d senes, Paris, 1898-99) ; F. 
Thiollier, L*(Buvre de Laurens (ib., 1906); 
J Valmy-Baysse, “Jean Paul Laurens,” in 
Peintres d^aujourd^hui. No 2 (ib, 1910). 

John (1753-82). An American 
soldier, the son of Henry Laurens (q.v ). He 
was bom in South Carolina, was educated in 
England, and in 1777 entered tlie Continental 
army as one of Washington’s aids In this 
position he discharged many of the delicate 
duties of a private secretary, and his familiar- 


ity with foreign languages enabled him to be of 
great service m conducting the necessary corre- 
spondence with European officers in the service. 
He is said to have participated in all of Wash- 
ington’s battles, in several of which, while fight- 
ing with the utmost bravery, he was severely 
wounded. Early in 1781 he was sent on a special 
mission to France and by appealing directly to 
the King, in spite of diplomatic precedents, suc- 
ceeded in negotiating a loan At Yorktown he 
served with reckless daring and in the following 
year, while on the staff of General Greene, was 
killed (August 27) in an insignificant skirmish 
on the Combahcc River His unusual abilities, 
coupled with his gallantry, his courtesy, and 
his chivalrous devotion to his country, made 
him a universal favorite and won for him the 
title of the Bayard of the Revolution Wash- 
ington said of him. “He had not a fault that I 
could discover, unless it were intrepidity border- 
ing upon rashness.” The army correspondence 
of Laurens, together with a brief memoir by 
W. G. Simms, was privately printed in 1867 by 
the Bradford Club (New York). 

LAXJBENT, 16'raN', Auguste (1807-53). A 
French chemist, born at La Folie He studied 
metallurgy under Dumas, whose assistant he 
became at the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
facturer He was for some time chemist at 
the potteries at Sevres and Luxemburg, taught 
chemistry at Bordeaux (1838-46), contributed 
to the chemistry of naphthalene, paraffin, and 
phenol, but is better known for his contributions 
to theoretical chemistry, especially his founda- 
tion (with Gerhardt) of the theory of types 
See Chemistry 

LAUBENT, Franjuis (1810-87). A Bel- 
gian historian and jurist. He was born at 
Luxemburg and became chief of division in the 
Ministry of Justice From 1836 until his death 
he held the chair of civil law at the University 
of Ghent, where he became known as a cham- 
pion of liberal and progressive ideas His writ- 
ings include his chief work. Etudes sur Vhistoire 
de Vhumanit^ (18 vols, 1855-70); L*Eghsc et 
r^tat (3 vols, 1858-62; rev. ed , 1865), Pim- 
etpes de droit civil (33 vols, 1869-78); Droit 
civil international (8 vols, 1880-81). 

LATJBENTIAN' (la-r^n^shan) HEIGHTS, 
or The IjAURENTIdes Tlie name given to the 
plateau-like height of land which forms the 
divide between the streams running into Hud- 
son Bay and the two gVeat water s> stems of 
the Rt. Lawrence and the Mackenzie. (See 
America, Physical Map North America, Lauren- 
tian Plateau ) It has the shape of a horseshoe 
or crescent of vast extent, reaching from east 
Labrador to the Arctic Ocean surrounding Hud- 
son Bay Its average height is from 1000 to 
3000 feet, and its surface is uneven, with a 
multitude of depressions occupied by lakes and 
some considerable areas of fertile land The 
principal break through it is made by the Nelson 
River 

LAXTBENTIAH LIBEABY. See Florence, 
Education al Ins titutions : Lib raries, History. 

LAUBENTIAH SYSTEM. ,A name nven 
by Sir William Logan to a series of highly 
metamorphosed rocks, older than the Cambrian, 
which are strongly developed in Canada, espe- 
cially in the region of the Laurcntian Moun- 
tains. The system has received different values 
from various geologists, but the generally ac- 
cepted classification limits it to the basal or 
fundamental complex of gneisses and granites 
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01 the Archean group, which compriseB also 
the Huroniau system. 8 ee Pbb-Cambbian 
Formations 

LAUBEJHTiiiES, Ig^rSn-tidz, Fr, pron 15'- 
r&N't^^ A plateau in Canada. Sec Lauben- 
TiAN Heigh ts. 

IiAtJBENTLB, 16'r&N't5^, Pierre Si^astien 
(1703-1876). A French historian and journal- 
ist, bom at Houga (Gers). He devoted his 
attention early in life to history and m Paris 
was appointed professor of rhetoric at the Col- 
lie Stanislas in 1817 and assistant professor 
of literature at the Ecole Polytechnique in 1818 
In 1822 he was appomted inspector general of 
public education. In addition to articles for 
the journal La QuoUdtenne, of which the most 
famous is his essay ''Sur la liberty fondle sur le 
droit divin,” he published many works on his- 
tory The best known is his Bistoire de France 
(1841-43) 

LATXBENTIU S, Ig-r^n^shl-ds. Antipope, 498. 
lie was rival to Symiuachus, elected on the same 
day in Home. He represented the party desirous 
of keeping on friendly terms with Constan- 
tinople and accepting the ITenoticon of the 
Emperor Zeno (qv.) ; while Symmachus repre- 
sented the party opposed to such a course 
Both sides had excellent l€»aders, the cleigy 
apparently more generall}' favored Symmachus. 
They agreed to appeal to the Anan King of 
Italy, the Ostrogoth Thcodorie at Ravenna, and 
he decided in favor of Symmachus. The follow- 
ers of T^ureiitius kept up a hopeless and bloody 
struggle, but are not heard of after .501 

liAUBENTHrS VAI/IiA. See Valla 

LAXTBEN^TTIH. A very aneient town of 
Latium (qv ), about 16 miles southeast of Ostia 
apd near the modern lor Patemo In Homan 
legend it was the capital of King Latinus, who 
welcomed ASneas on his arriving in Italy. It 
was of some commercial importance during the 
traditional kingly period, but was later aban- 
doned and left in ruins With the growth of 
Home, however, it w-as after\\aid resettled and 
became a fashionable resort of the wealthy 
Homans, owing largely to its extensive laurel 
grove's Pliny the Younger {Epistles, ii, 17) 
describes with minuteness his beautiful villa at 
Laurentum, and the Emperor Commodus (186- 
192 AD) passed much time there. Under 
Trajan (98-117 ad.) the towns of Laurentum 
and Lavinium were recolonized and united under 
the name L auro -Lavinium. 

IiATJBESTINXJS. Se<‘ Laitrustinus 

T.ATTRTA, lou'rA-a A city in the Province 
of Potenza, Italy, 7 miles south of the nearest 
railway station at Lagonegro, which is 114 miles 
by rail southeast of Naples (Map: Italy, E 4). 
Situated on a steep slope 1821 feet above the 
sea, it is divided into an upper and a lower 
town, the former surromided by walls It manu- 
factures leather and woolen cloth and rope, and 
the country produces grain, wine, fruit, and 
potatoes Pop. (commune), 1901, 10,099, 1911, 
9769 

IiAUBlA (Luria or Loria), Ruggiero di. 
or Roger de (died 1305). The greatest naval 
commander of the Middle Ages and one of the 
greatest in history It is believed that he was 
bom in the castle of Lauria in the Italian city 
of the same name in Basilicata, near the border 
of Calabria. The date of his birth and bis early 
career are unknown His father was a supporter 
of Manfred, King of Sicily. In 1282 occurred 
the Sicilian reliellion (called the Sicilian Ves- 


pers) against the cruelty of the rqiresentatiyes 
of Charles of Aniou, who had conquered the 
island after the death of Manfred Peter III 
of Aragon, who claimed Sicily in right of his 
wife, was invited by the nobles to come and 
fight for the crown In 1282 he proceeded to 
Sicily, accompanied by Lauria, who had been 
plac^ in command of the naval forces, and 
eventually he conquered the island. In the 17 
years that Lauria was in command of the 
Aragon fleets he fought a greater number of 
important battles than any admiral in history 
and was never defeated. In 1283, off Malta, 
he overcame and dispersed a French force in 
the service of Charles of Anjou In 1284 he 
defeated the Angevin fleet in the Bay of Naples, 
capturing Charles of Salerno, the Angevin heir 
apparent, who was afterward kept in captivity 
for many years In 1285 the French King, 
Philippe le Tlardi, endeavored to create a diver- 
sion in favor of Charles by invading Catalonia 
and Aragon Lauria, hastily recalled from 
Sicilv, prosecuted on the Spanish coast one of 
the most brilliant campaigns in history. The 
French troops were strenuously resis^d and 
compelled to rely upon their fleet for support 
and supplies This flc'ct was greatly superior 
in strengtli to Lauria’s force, but, in order to 
control the whole coast, it was much spread 
out. On Sept. 9, 1285, Lauria fell suddenly 
upon the Frenc li centre near the Hormigas, 
utterly demolishing it, sinking the vessels by 
ramming, and destroying the personnel by a 
cloud of bolts from the very nuraiTous, heavy, 
and efficient crossbows which he had mounted 
upon the rails of his yessels Lauria then 
[iroceeded to Rosas, lured the French squadron 
outside by hoisting French colors, and defeated 
it in an equally dcKsisive manner. These and 
some minor operations which followed destroyed 
the French naval power so completely that it 
did not rwover for many 5 ears, and compelled 
the immediate retreat of the French from Ara- 
gon territory. During the retreat the French 
King died. 

Lauria was now able to return to Sicily 
Peter died in 1286. He liad left Aragon to his 
son James and the Sicilian Kingdom to another 
son, Alphonso, whom Lauria continued to serve 
Alphonso died in 1291 and was succeeded by 
James, his younger brother Frederick (after- 
ward Frc*deiick III) acting as Vicerov Hard 
pressed by the Angevins, James made ])eaoe by 
offering to give up the Kingdom of Sicily, But 
Frederick refused to surrender it For a time 
Lauria supported Frederick, but as he had large 
estates ill Valencia and w'as under many and 
great obligations to the kings of Aragon, he 
soon went over to James, who was now en- 
deavoring to get possession of Sicilv to fulfill 
his treaty obligations Frederick punished this 
desertion by confiscating Lauria *a Sicilian I's- 
tates and putting his nephew to death In two 
subsequent victories over the Sicilians Lauria 
took terrible revenge But the operations of 
Frederick on land were more fortunate than 
those on the sea. and the victories of the naval 
commander, decisive though they were, did not 
control the outcome. The Treatv of Caltabel- 
lotta, in 1302, ended the war. In 1303 Ijaurla 
retired to his estates in Valencia, and in 1306 
he died Unfriendly critics have accused Lauria 
of ferocitv and cruelty; but such were the com- 
mon attributes of all conquerors of those* days, 
and it does not appear that he was any more 
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inhuman than hia enemiea. Consult: Ohromde 
of Ramon Muntaner (1265->1336), edited by 
Karl Lanz (Stuttgart, 1844); Michele Amari, 
Ouerra del Vespro (8th ed., 2 vols, Florence, 
1876) ; Charles de la Ronci^re, Htatotre de la 
martne frangaiae, vol. 1 (Paris, 1899) ; and the 
various histones of the Sicilies and of Aragon 

LAUBIAN, ldcM5'r6-hN^ August Tbeboniu 
(1810-80). A Rumanian philologist and au- 
thor He was horn near Hermannstadt, Tran- 
sylvania, was educated at Klausenburg and 
Vienna, in 1844 was appointed a professor of 
j>hiloso})hy in the C/ollege of St. Sava at Bu- 
charest, and in 1847 a councilor of education 
111 1848 he took active part in the political 
disturbances 111 Transylvania He was ap- 
]>ointed superior councilor of education in 
Moldavia in I80I and general inspector of 
education and university professor at Bucharest 
in 1859. In 1867 he was elected to the Ru- 
manian Academy He founded and with Bftlcescu 
edited the Magazm I stone al Dactei (The Da- 
cian Historical Magazine, 5 vols, 1845-48), in 
which appeared much of his best work His 
Jstorta komdniloru (1853) and other volumes, 
on either Roman or Rumanian history, which 
he regarded as identical and continuous, are 
often defective through lack of special knowl- 
edge His Tentamen Cnticum in Origxncm 
Lxnguw Romance (1840) teemed with perver- 
sions due to the author's false idea of patriot- 
ism. Like his Dxctxonarul htnhex romdne (3 
vols, 1871-76), an academic publication, and 
its supplement, Olosar de vorhe strUxne (Glos- 
sary of Foreign Words, 1871), it extends the 
Ijatinist historical method of Cipariu, empha- 
sized bv its adherc'iits as the scieiitihc in contra- 
distinction to the anarchistic, or nc*w, school. 
The Dictionary and Glossary alKuind in absurd 
etymologies and advocate* a spelling and vexab- 
ulary which, had they been adoptc*d, would have 
rendered literarv Rumanian wholly unintelligible 
to the croinmon ]»eople. 

ULir^IC ACID (from Lat lam us, bay tree, 
laurel), also called LauBObTiiAKie or Piciiu- 
Bic Acid, CuH„Oj A fatty acid first described 
by Marsson in 1842. It occurs as a glyceride, 
laurostearin, in the fat of the bay tree and in 
the solid fat and volatile oil of pichurim beans. 
It occurs in connection with myristic acid in 
the berries of Myrica gale and in other plants. 
It also exists in connection with other fatty 
acids or their glycerides in spermaceti and in 
coconut oil. It may be prepared from oil of 
bay by saponifying the oil with strong caustic 
potash, decomposing the soap with hydro(*hloric 
acid, and distilling the fatty acids thus set free 
xn vacuo; the first portion passing oyer is al- 
most pure lauric acid. Laurie acid is slightly 
soluble in hot water; it is readily soluble in 
alcohol and ether and crystallizes from the 
alcoholic solution in white, silky needles or 
translucent scales, which melt at about 43.5” C 
(110 3” F.). 71ie laurates of the alkali metals 
and of barium are soluble in water. The other 
salts are insoluble or slightly soluble. The 
laurates of the alkali metals are much more 
soluble in salt water than the alkali metal 
salts of the other fatty acids; this is why 
“marine soap’^ is made from coconut oil 
Soap 

LATTBIE, IgM, Abthub Puxanb (1861- 
). A Scottish chemist and educator, son 
of the philosopher S. S. Laurie He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh and at Cambridge, where 


he was a fellow of King’s Collt^e and m 1891 
Cantor lecturer. In 1895 he became lecturer in 
physics and chemistry at St. Mary’s Hospital 
M^ical School and an assistant to the royal 
commission on secondary education, and later 
was made principal of the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh. In chemistry he did yaluablc work 
on the atomic weight of gold and on the electro- 
motive force of copper, zinc, tin, and gold alloys, 
but is belter known f<ir his studies of oils and 
colors — he was examiner in oils and colors to 
the City and Guilds Institute (1898) and pro- 
fessor of chemistry to the Roial Academy of 
Arts. Laurie edited The Teacher's Encyclopcedxa 
of Educatxon (1911) and wrote: The Food of 
Plants (1893): Processes, Pxqments, and Vehx- 
cles (1895); The Materials of the Paxntei^s 
Craft (1910) ; The Pigments and Mediums of the 
Old Masters (1914). 

LATJBIE, John Wimburn (183.'5-1912) A 
Canadian and British soldier and legislator. 
He W'as born in Loudon, England, and aftei a 
military education served in the (’’rimeaii War 
(1854-56) and later in the Indian mutiny 
(1857-59) as staff officer of a field force In 
both campaigns he received iiKMlals and ])romo- 
tion. He w'ent to Canada in 1861, at the tune 
of the Trent Affair (qv ), was inspecting field 
officer of tlie Nova Scotia militia for five years, 
and served during the Fenian raids of 1866 and 
1870, the Transvaal campaign (1881), the sec- 
ond rebellion in the Canadian Nortliwi*st 
(1885), and the Servo-Bulgarian War (1885- 
86). In 1887 he attained the rank of lieutimant 
general He was a Conservative memlier of the 
Canadian House of Commons in 1887-91 and 
of the Imperial House of Commons in 1895- 
1906 

LATJBIE, Simon Somerville (1829-1909). 
A Scottish educator and philosopher, boin in 
Edinburgh and educated at the high school and 
university of that city. He taught on the 
Continent for live years, in 1855 was secretarv 
and visitor of schools on the c*ducatiomil com- 
mittee of the {Scottish church, and in 1872, w^hen 
the authority of this committee was abrogat€*d 
by the Education Act, he became secretarv to 
the Endowed Schools Commission He was a 
member of the Edinburgh University Court and 
president of the Teachers* Guild of England, 
and from 1876 to his retirement in 190.9 w*a8 
professor of the institutes and histoiv of edu- 
cation in Edinburgh University There .ilso he 
was Gifford lecturer on natural theology in 
1905-06 He WTote Phxlosophg of Ethics 
(1866); Primary Instruction in Relation to 
Education (1867; 5th ed , 1898): John Amos 
Comcnins (1881, 6tb ed , 1898). Ethxca by 
Rcotus 'Sovanticus (2d ed., 1891), Medurral 
Education and Rise and Constitution of Univer- 
sities (1886); Lectures on Language and Lin- 
guistic Method in the Hchool (1890. 4th ed , 
1903), delivered at Cambridge; Institutes of 
Education (1892; 2d ed 1899) Historical 
Riirvcy of Pn-Chiishan Education (1895; 2d 
ed., 1900) . Training of Teachers and Methods of 
Instruction ( 1901 ) Studies in the History of 
Educational Opinions from the Renaissance 
(1903): Synthetua, Being Meditations Epis- 
temological and Oniological (2 vols, 1906), the 
Gifford Tiectures 

LAUBIEB, l(/rl-ft'. Rib Wilfbid (1841- 
1910). A Canadian statesman He was borr 
of French Roman Catholie par(*nt8 at St. Lin, 
Province of Quebec, Nov 20, 1841. He receive.i 
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seven ^euirt of acaidemic training at L'Aflaomp- 
lion College, at an early age having begun to 
learn the English language; studied law at 
McGill University, was called to the bar in 
1864, and praetic^ his profession in Montreal 
and later at Arthabaskaville. At that time he 
did not heartily support confederation, and, 
though a decided Literal, he had Protectionist 
leanings on the tariff question Elected a mem- 
ber of the Quebec Legislature in 1871, his first 
speech m that body won him instant recogni- 
tion as an oratoi. In 1874 he entered Dominion 
politics, being clect€*d to the House of Com- 
mons, first for Drummond and Arthabaska 
(1874-77), and in 1878 for Quebec (city) East 
He was Minister of Inland Revenue (1877-78) 
in the Mackenzie administration, upon the de- 
feat of which in 1878 he began his term of 
18 years in Opposition, ft years as a private 
member, and ft years as Liberal leader, a posi- 
tion to which he w’as elected in 1887 The 
demands upon him were exacting, especially 
on account of his race and religion , but he 
met them with a resourcefulness that proved 
his ability as a parliamentarian and his ca- 
pacity for the higher popular appeal of political 
leadership. His elocjuence, both in Fn*nch and 
English, contributiMl laigel> to Ins success. In 
the latt(*r part of his Opposition term he was 
confruntc*d with the issue of ndigious inlueation, 
wdiieh he met with courage. In ALinitoba (qv.) 
the question of separate schools had long vexed 
the province and in 18ft6 had become impor- 
tant in the fwleral elections The Roman Cath- 
olic bishops of his province ordeted the faithful 
to vote against Laurier, because he opposed the 
forcing of separate schools on Manitoba; but 
the hrm attitude of the Liberal leader was 
sustained bv popular vot<* He became the 
first French-Canadian Premier of the Dominion, 
and for a longer continuous period than any 
other Canadian first minister (18ft6-lftll) 
His premiership was notable for the expansion 
of trade and transcontinental railway building, 
the development of agriculture, and the growth 
of Canadian nationality within broad, freely 
chosen lines of imperialism, the latter term 
impUing no more than a loose confedeiacx of 
nations under the Rritish flag Laurier thus 
aided in promoting British connection, while 
increasing the initiative of Canada as a part of 
the Empire. He left the protective tariff un- 
changed in its essential features and won the 
gratitude of Britain by giving her manufactures 
a preference of 33^/a per cent (IftOO). He took 
part, though writhout success, in the attempt 
to settle outstanding dispute's with the United 
Stati's through the Joint High Commission 
(18ft8-ftft) He represented Canada at the Colo- 
nial Trade Conference in London in lft02, and 
at Imperial conferences in that city in 1907 
and 1911. During his administration a Cana- 
dian Envoy cofiperated on equal terms with the 
British Ambas^dor in the diplomatic settle- 
ment of a dispute with Japan (1907) In 1911 
his government advocated a measure of trade 
reciprocity writh the United States, was de- 
feated, and resigned office. Laurier received 
many honors from abroad, including d^r<^ 
from the leading British universities arid the 
freedom of several British cities. He was in 
1897 made a member of the Imperial Privy 
Council and was knighted (G. C. M. G.) He 
was a prominent figure among the colonial om- 
oers at Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 


(1897), the coronation of Edward VII (1902), 
and the coronation of George V (1911). After 
his resignation he contmued to lead the Liberal 
Opposition. Upon the outbreak of the European 
War in 1914 he ardently supported ilie parlia- 
mentary vote in aid of Great Britain, and in 
the urgent assembling of militarA contingenfs ti 
be sent abroad he appealed with espindal em- 
phasis to his French-Canadian fellow countn- 
men. In 1868 he married Miss Zoe La f on tame 
of Montreal Consult Sir J S Willison, 
\V%!frid Launer and the Libetul Pailif (London, 
1903), and L. O David, Laurict et son Umiis 
(Montreal, 1905) For the lit<'iar\ signiliuiiui 
of his speeches, see Canadian LnicRiVTi ke 
liATTOEtlON, or liAU^ITTM (Lat., from (<k 
Aaipioy, Aavpaov, Lauiewn) , A pioiiiontoiy in 
southeast Attica, Gnsne, proji'cting into the 
.Egean Sea, celebrated for its minch ( Ma}> 
Greece, E 6). They seem to have Ikiti known in 
prehistoric times, and then* aie numerous M\- 
ceno'.in reinums throughout this region It is 
also ]MiShible that they were latei worked by tht 
Phfpnician tradt'is But thev fiist lMs*ame impor- 
tant towards the end of the sixtli leiitury B.C., 
with the growth of Athenian ]>o\\ei and com- 
merce. During the fifth and fonith centuries 
they were of the greatest value to lh<* i*oinmer- 
iial siipiemaeA’ of Athens. At the suggestion of 
Themistocles the Athenians de\ot(sl the revenues 
of the mines to the building of a nav> , it was 
this navy that long made Athens the leading 
power in Greece (see Gkelck, Atieient History), 
and that won the da> at Salamis (qv ). But 
w’lth the increased supplies of the precious 
metals which resulted from the Eastern con- 
quests of Alexander the Great the importance 
of the mines at Launon rapidlv declined, and 
about the beginning of the Christian era tho\ 
w'ere abandoned Tlie mines were the property 
of the Athenian state, which leased them to 
citizens, w'ho w'orked them h^\ slave lalmr. The 
chief product was silver, thougli lead wras also 
obtained in large quantities, and the jield of 
minium (red oxide of lead) and ochre was of 
appreciable value. The mines weie woiked by 
cutting narrow galleru's 111 the roik, and the 
products were si'parated i»> ciiihhiiig or grind- 
ing, washing, and melting. In 1860 a Marseilles 
company bought the riglit to work over the 
heaps of refuse, from w'hieh much lead w^as ex- 
tracted In 1869 a dispute arose over the limi- 
tations imposed by the contract and after a 
protracted lawsuit the company 111 1873 pui- 
chased a large tract of land Since then two 
large and three smallci eompniiies ha\e occupied 
the territor}' and carry on profitable opciation^ 
m the pioduction of lead, cadmium, and man- 
ganese Silver, the most important product in 
ancient times, is of little value at present. The 
mines are connected by rail writh Athens through 
the port of Laurion or Ergasteria. winch has a 
good harbor, workshops, smelting furnaces, and 
a population (1909) of 5100, according to Baede- 
ker. Consult Edouard Ardaillon, Lrs mines du 
Laurion dans Vantiquitd (Pans, 1897) Bae- 
deker, Greece (4th Eng. ed., Leipzig, 1909), 
C. P Oikonomos, in KatserUch drutsches archd- 
ologisches Institute athenische Althedung, vol. 
XXXV (Athens, 1910); J. P. Mahaffy, Rambles 
and Studies tn Greece (7th etl.. New York, 1913). 

LATTKESTON, lyr^'stON', J acqi^ Alex- 
andbe Bebmabd Law, Mabquis dk (1768-1828). 
A French marshal, born at Pondi«*herry, India. 
He was educated at the Ecole Militairc in Paris 
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and at Brienne, where he was a comrade of 
Napoleon He entered the army in 1785 and 
from 1792 was with the Republican armies in 
the Netherlands and on the Rhine. He was an 
artilleiy colonel in 1795 and in 1800 became 
aid-de-camp to Napoleon, who sent him to Eng- 
land in 1802 to transmit the articles of the 
Peace of Amiens. He was made brigadier gen- 
eral in 1805 and Governor-General of Venice 
in 1807. At Wagram (1809) his artillery at a 
critical moment crushed the Austrian centre 
and gained the victory. He was Envoy Extraor- 
dinary to St. Petersburg in 1811, took part in 
the Russian campaign of 1812, fought at Llitzen 
and Bautzen, and was taken prisoner at Leipzig 
(1813). After the Restoration Louis XVIII 
made him a general of division (1815) and gave 
him the title of Marquis (1817). He became a 
marshal of France (1820) and took part in the 
invasion of Spain in 1823. 

IiATT^IXTM. A mining district of Greece. 
See Laubion 

IiAXJBIIJM, Ift'rf-tim (formerly Calumet). 
A village in Calumet Township (qv.), Houghton 
Go., Mich , 17 miles north by east of Houghton, 
the county seat, on the Mineral Range and the 
Copper Range railroads (Map* Michigan, A 1). 
It 18 situated on Keweenaw Peninsula, in one of 
the richest copper districts of the United States 
and in the vicinity of several of its most famous 
mines. Pop, 1900, 5643; 1910, 8537, 1914 
(U S est.), 9770. 

LAUBOSTEABIC (Vr6-st6-ftr^) ACID. 
See Laubic Aciii. 

lAU'BUSTI'NirS (Neo-Lat., from Lat. 
laurua, laurel -f ttnua, sort of plant), or Lau- 
BESTINUB {Viburnum tmua). An ornamental 
shrub, native of the south of Europe and the north 
of Africa, which belongs to the CaprifoliacesD, or 
honeysuckle family. It is an evergreen, with 
dark, shining, leatheiy leaves and with corymbs 
of small whitish flowers, which appear in winter 
or early spring and are followed by small, 
blackish-blue, acrid berries, which inflame the 
mouth and have drastic, purgative properties. 
Birds, how'pver, eat them with avidity. Since 
the laurustinus cannot endure much frost, it 
is grown in northern latitudes as a greenhouse 
or house plant for winter flowering. Sometimes 
it is planted out in summer. See Vibubnum. 

liAUBVIK, lour'vdk, or LABVTK. A sea- 
port and watering place of Norway, situated on 
the Larvikfjord, at the mouth of the river 
Laagcn (Map. Norway, D 7). There are sul- 
phur and iron springs in the neighborhood w'hich 
attract visitor^ and the town has a growing 
reputation for its mud baths. The chief trade 
is in wooden ware. Pop., 1901, 10,664, 1912, 
10,105 

LAUSANNE, 16'z&n' (Lat. Lauaonium), 
Capital of the Swiss Canton of ^^aud, situated 
on the Flon, on the lower slopes of Mont Jorat, 
about 1 mile north of Lake Geneva (Map: 
Switzerland, A 2) Improvements, including 
the filling in of the Flon valley which separates 
the old and new portions of the town, have de- 
stroyed much of its natural beauty. The val- 
ley is spanned by a two-story viaduct, known 
as thfe Grand Pont, connecting the quarters of 
Saint-Francois and Saint-T^urent Tlie impos- 
ing cathedral of Notre Dame, built in 1235-75 
and restored in 1906, is Gothic It is noted as 
the scene of a disputation in 1536 in which 
Calvin, Fard, and Viret participated, and which 
resnlted in the secession of the canton from the 


Catholic church. On the handsome Place de 
la Riponne stands the Palais de Rumine, erected 
in 1904, containing a museum of industrial art, 
natural history, and fine arts. On a hill west 
of the town stands the National Supreme Court 
of Appeals, a handsome Renaissance building. 
The old town hall, and the prison, modeled after 
the Pennsylvania system, the theatre, the new 
post office, and the cantonal bank, are also 
notable buildings. 

Tlie educational institutions of Lausanne are 
numerous and excellent. The university, founded 
in 1537 as an academy for Protestant ministers 
and constituted a university in 1891, has five 
faculties and, in 1913, 1331 students. There arc 
schools for instruction in agriculture and viti- 
culture, a Protestant theological school in con- 
nection with the cathedral with a libraiy of 
45,000 volumes, and many girls* boat ding schools 
patronized by foreigners. The cantonal library 
had, in 1913, 280,000 volumes Charitable in- 
stitutions include asylums for the blind and in- 
sane. Manufactures consist chiefly of machinery, 
tobacco, chocolate, book printing, and sugar. 
There is some trade in grain and lumlicr and 
in the wines of the vicinity. The port of Lau- 
sanne is the adjoining town of Ouchy 

Lausanne (the Roman lauaonium) is a favor- 
ite place of sojourn for English and Germans and 
has lieen the residence of many distinguished 
persons, including the historian Gibbon. Pop , 
1900, 46,407; 1910, 63,026 The inhabitants arc 
mostly Protestants and speak French Lausanne 
was probably founded at the beginning of the 
sixth century It became the seat of a bishopric 
in 590. It remained under the rule of its bishops 
(who attained princely rank in 1125) until the 
introduction of the Reformation in 1530, when 
it came under the control of Bern. In 1803 it 
was made the capital of the newly created Can- 
ton of Vaud. 

LAUSANNE, Henbt of See Henbicians 

LAUSEB, lou'z^r, Wilhelm (1836-1902). 
A German historian and essayist, bom at Stutt- 
gart. He studied at Tiibingen and Heidelberg 
and spent five years in Pans as a journalist 
He edited various papers and in 1896 became 
editor of the Berlin Norddeutachc AUgcmcint 
Zeitung. His published works include A.uh 
S pantena Oegenirart (1872); Oeaohichte Hpa- 
niena I’on dem fftnrz Taabellaa hta zur Thronhe- 
ateigung Alfonaoa XII, (1878) ; Unter der Partaer 
Kommune (1878); Kunat in Oeaterreich-Ungarn 
(1884); Der erate Schelmenroman : LazanUo 
von Tor mea (1889). 

LAUSITZ, lou^zlts A district in Germany. 
See Lusatta^ 

LAUSONIUM, Ig-sO^nl-tim. See Lausanne. 

LAUSSEDAT, 16sW, AiMit (1819-1907) 
A French geodesist and astronomer. He was 
born at Moulins and studied at the Ecole Poly- 
technique (1840), in which, after active service 
in the engineers, he became professor of geodesy 
and astronomy (1856). Nine years afterward 
he was appointed professor of applied geometry 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, and 
in 1881 became director of that institution 
The adoption of Paris time for all France by 
the Lbw of 1891 was largely due to Laussedat’s 
endeavors. He was elects president of the 
commission on adrial transportation, became 
known for his improvements in geodetic pho- 
tography and astronomical instruments, and 
publish^ Leoona aur Part de lever lea plana 
(1860) and Reoherchea aur lea tnsfnimenla lea 
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methodet ei le deasin iopographiquea (2 toIs., 
1898-1003). 

LAUT, Aoneb Chbibtiea (1872- ). A 

I'anadian author. She was bom at Stanley, On- 
tario, but in early youth removed to Winnipeg 
and was educated at Manitoba University. She 
became an editorial writer on the Manitoba Free 
Freaa in 1806, and a special correspondent for 
leading journals in the United Stat^ and Can- 
ada. Later she removed to New York and joined 
the staff of Outvmg, Her stories and descriptions 
of Canadian life, especially life in the North- 
west, were widely read. Her publications in- 
clude* Crutatng an the French Treaty Shore of 
Newfoundland (1890) ; The Lords of the North 
(1900); Heralds of Emptre (1002); Story of 
the Trapper (1902); Pathfinders of the West 
(1004); Vikings of the Pacific (1906); The 
Conquest of the Great North-West (1008) ; Can- 
ada, Empire of the North (1000); Freebooters 
of the Wilderness (1010); The New Dawn 
(1013); Through our Unknown Southwest, the 
Wonde rland of the United States ( 1013 ) . 

LATJTEBBBXTNNEIT, lou^t6r-bryn'en. A 
village and tourist resort in the Canton of Bern, 
Switrorland, 2620 feet above the sea, and 6^^ 
miles southeast of Interlaken (Map: Switzer- 
land, B 2). Pop., 1900, 2647; 1910, 3318. It 
it built on both sides of the White Llitschine, in 
a deep rocky valley, noted for its picturesque 
scenery and its number of springs, whence the 
name. Towering in the distance on the left is 
the Jungfrau and the right the Breithora In 
the neighborhood are the celebrated cascades 
of St aubba ch and Trummelbach. 

LAUTBEC, 16'trek^, Odet db Foix, Seioneur 
DE (1485-1628). A French marshal He was 
the son of Jean de Foix and the brother of Fran- 
coise de Chftteaubriant, the celebrated mistress 
of Francis I. All his life a soldier, he fought* 
under his cousin, Gastop de Foix, at Ravenna 
(1612), was present at Marignano (1516), took 
the Constable de Bourbon’s place as Governor 
of Milan and ruled with great severity, was 
completely defeated by Prospero Colonna at La 
Bicocca (1622), and 6ve years afterward, as 
commander of the army in northern Italy, re- 
established the French dominion there. He died 
of the plague during the siege of Naples. Bran- 
tdme calls him one of the great French captains. 

IiAtl-TZtt. See Lao-tsb. 

liAUZOir, 15'z6n^ or SAINT JOSEPH, sfiN 
zh6’zh6P. A town in Ldvis Co., Quebec, Can^a, 
on the south bank of the St. Lawrence River 
and OB the Intercolonial and Quebec Central 
railways, 2 miles from lAvis and 6 miles east 
of the city of (Quebec. It is connected by electric 
railway with Lfivis, from which there is a ferry 
to Quebec. It has a shipbuilding industry, and 
its manufactures include window blinds, trunks 
and valises, boxes, and aerated waters. Pop., 
1001, 3416; 1011, 3078. 

LAtIZON, IO'eOn', Abmand Louis de Qon- 
taut-Bibon, Duke de (1747-93). A French sol- 
dier, born in Paris. After a youth of furious 
dissipation he led in 1770 a successful expedi- 
tion against the English in Senegal and Gambia 
and in 1780 came to America, where he fought 
at Yorktown. In 1788 he succeeded to the title 
of Duke de Biron and was a deputy to the 
States-General and the supposed agent of the 
Duke of Orleans. He was commander in chief 
of the Army of the Rhine in 1702 and of the 
Army of La RocheUe in 1703. After taking 
Saumur and defeating the Vendeans at Parthe- 
VoL. xni.-4i 


nay, he resigned owing to machinations carried 
on against him by his subordinates. Accused 
before the Clkmimittee of Public Safety of having 
been too lenient in his treatment of the Ven- 
deans, he was imprisoned, tried before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunid for conspiracy, condemned 
Dec 31, 1703, and executed the same day 

lAXJZON, Jean de (1582-1666). French 
Governor of Canada. He early became inter- 
ested in New France and was made president 
of the Hundred Associates, a company organized 
to further the settlement of the French domin- 
ions in America. He directed most of his 
energies to securing immense grants of terri- 
tory for himself and for members of his imme- 
diate family, and in this way he procured for 
his son a tract of land extending for 60 leases 
along the St. Lawrence with the exclusive right 
of fishing in that river, while for himself he 
secured the island of Montreal, which he after- 
ward sold to the Jesuits. In 1661 he became 
Governor of New France. His administration 
of five years was weak and vacillating in policy- 
In 1656, shortly before the end of his second 
term, he returned to France, leaving the govern- 
ment in the hands of his son, De Charney, who 
soon followed his father’s example, leaving a 
second substitute to direct the fortunes of New 
France. 

lAUZUN, Id’ziiN', Antoine Nompar de Cau- 
MONT. Duke de (1632-1723) A French soldier, 
born in Gascony. He came to court about 1660 
and won the favor of the young Louis XIV by 
hiH energy, shrewdness, and a certain swash- 
buckling carriage that differed favorably from 
the common courtier’s demeanor The King 
made him colonel of the royal dragoons. Gov- 
ernor of Berry, and marshal de camp, and 
promised him the mastership of the ordnanM. 
The favorite’s overbearing conduct brought him 
a term in the Bastille, but he was soon released 
and mollified with the command of the army 
in Flanders (1671). Louis intended to marry 
Laiizun to Mademoiselle de Montpensier, lit 
Grande Mademoiselle, granddaughter of Henry 
IV, but court intrigues seem to have prevented 
the marriage, though there is some authority 
for believing that a secret marriage did take 
place some two years later. The enmity of 
Madame de Montespan sent Lauzun to the 
prison again at Pigncrol in 1671, and there he 
stayed till 1676, when he was released and 
banished. He was intimate w*ith the *^Man in 
the Iron Mask” while imprisoned. In 1680 he 
obtained permission to return to Pans He went 
to England in 1688, returning in the same year 
after the Revolution, as escort to James II’s 
Queen and infant son. Louis restored him to 
partial favor. In 1680 he led a French force 
to Ireland and fought for James 11 in the dis- 
astrous battle of the Boyne in 1600. In 1602 
he became Duke, and three years later married 
Mademoiselle de Durford, a girl of 16. 

LAVA, Ift^vA. (It., stream). Molten rock 
material which is poured out at the surface of 
the earth either from volcanoes or in fissure 
eruptions Fissure eruptions, while not nu- 
merous, have been exceptionally extensive, as 
in the Deccan of India, and the Snake River 
plains of the northwestern United States. The 
fluidity of lavas as they issue from the earth 
depends upon their chemical nature, but is also 
influenced by the accompanying vapora and 
gases which are oftei present in eruptions in 
Urge amounts. Owing to the presence of water 
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Tapor, chlorine, and other “mineralizers,’’ the 
temperatures of molten lavas are much lower 
than are required to produce fusion of the dry 
rocks Lavas of siliceous nature usually have a 
pasty or ropy consistency and flow slug^shly, 
while basaltic lavas are usually fluid and flow 
freely. The former build up volcanic cones of 
steep slopes, as in central France, whereas basal- 
tic lavas form volcanic cones of gentle slopes, 
like those of Etna or the Hawaiian volcanoes. 
Some lavas decompose and disintegrate with 
amaz^ rapidity and form a fertile soil for 
the vine. Others, but slightly different in com- 
position, present for centuries a firm unyielding 
surface to the elements Lavas may be either 
compact or vesicular, slaggy, scoriaceous, or 
pumiccous. See Igneous Rocks; Basalt; Dike; 
Volcano, Pumice. 

IiAVAGE, lllv'Aj, or as Fr, lA'vazh' Stom- 
ach washing is a procedure used by physicians 
for both diagnosis and treatment of certain 
gastric ailments The simplest apparatus con- 
sists of a long rublier tube, perforated at one 
end and having a glass funnel connected to the 
other extremity. This tube is moistened and 
passed through the irsophagus into the stomach, 
the patient sitting upright with the head thrown 
back and assisting the passage of the tube by 
efforts at swallowing From the incisor teeth 
to the lower portion of the stomach the average 
distance is, in the adult, 22 inches; and the 
tube should extend 3 feet beyond the teeth to 
allow of Biphonage. From a pint to a quart 
of warm sterile water, or a weak alkaline solu- 
tion, may be used for washing. This is poured 
into the funnel, and uhen the water is just aliout 
to disappear from the funnel the latter is 
quickly lowered, when the contimts of the stom- 
ach will flow out again, the tube acting as a 
siphon. The stomach tube is employed to re- 
nio\e test meals, to gauge the rate of digestion, 
and to ascertain the acidity, quantity of mucus 
setTeted, and other conditions existing in the 
diseased organ. As a method of treatment, 
stomach washing is useful m chronic gastric 
catarrh, in dilatation of the stomach, in acute 
poisoning, and in postoperative vomiting. Jn 
infants with acute indigestion and vomiting the 
measure is of great value, the size of the tube 
and quantity of liquid being proportioned to 
the age of the child. When lava^ has to be 
carried out for long periods, the patient can 
usually be taught to wash out his own stomach. 
In most cases the best time is before breakfast. 

Duodenal waiidiing has been carried out re- 
cently in cases of intestinal indigestion Special 
tubes have to be employed, and considerable 
skill exercised in passing them through the 
pyloric orifice of the stomach. 

liAVAGNA, Count of. See Fiesoo, or 
Fieschi, O T. 

LAVAL, U'vaF. The capital of the Depart- 
ment of Mayenne, France, situated on the river 
of the same name, 46 miles east of Rennes 
(Map: France, N., E 4). The ancient town on 
the left bank of the river is very picturesque; 
on the opposite side is the modem town. Laval 
has a sixteenth-century cathedral, but the prin- 
cipal relic is the old chftteau of the dukes of 
l^ival, used as a prison Adjoining it, a modem 
ch&teau in Renaissance style is used as the 
courthouse. Laval also has an old linen hall 
(used for exhibitions), an art musenm, a mu- 
seum of natural history, and an episcopal palace. 
Educational institutions include a lycde, a nor- 


mal school, a seminary, and a library of 32,000 
volumes. Laval is noted for its linen industry, 
which was introduced there in the fourteen^ 
century. It also manufactures cotton goods, 
paper, leather, flour, dyestuffs, machinery, 
trimmed lumber, and marble products l4ival 
is the seat of a bishop. Pop., 1001, 30,366; 
1011, 26,540. The town dates ifrom the ninth 
century. Near hero the Vendcans achieved a 
victory in October, 1793. 

LAVAL, C G. P. DE. See De Laval. 

LA VALETTE, la vd'lPt', Antoine Mabie 
Cuamans, Count de (1769-1830). A French 
statesman and aid-de-camp to Bonaparte. He 
was librarian at Ste Genevieve at the outbreak 
of the Revolution (1789). He sympathized with 
the more moderate party in attempting to save 
the lives of the King and Queen, entered the 
army, and served with Bonaparte in Italy and 
Egypt Afterward he served as Ambassador to 
Saxony, and was post dirwtor and Councilor of 
State under Napoleon I and again in the Hun- 
dred Days. When Ta Valette had been con- 
demned to death by Louis X'X’III, his wife con- 
nived bis escape in her clothes on the eve of 
bis intended execution, and she heiself perished 
in the prison After five years’ lianishnient in 
Bavaria La Valette was permittisl to return. 
His M^moires ei souvenirs (new ed., 1906) arc 
an important source for the history of the First 
Empire. 

LA VALETTE, Jean Pabisot de. See 
Vai efte. 

LA VALLEY, l&'vali', Alexandre TuifioDOKE 
(1821-92). A French engineei, born at Bois- 
Thillard. He studied at the Ecole Polvtcch- 
nique, became an officer in tlie engineers, but 
resigned from the service, and carried out with 
.Borcl part of the nork on the Suez Canal. lie 
directed the engineering work of the port, )>ro- 
posing and using powerful dredging machiiu^ 
with great success, and in 1876 iincTertook the 
construction of the railroad at Pointc des Calets, 
Reunion. He published Commumcations a la 
80ci6t6 des %ng6n%cuts cinl<t sur Irs traiaux de 
Vxsthmc de iSuez (Pans, 18bG-09) 

LA VALLrfcltE, la vuTydr^, Loi^ise Fban- 

(^ISE DE LA BeAUME LE BLANG, DuCIIESS DE 
(1644-1710). A mistress of Louis XIV of 
France, born in Touraiiie, of an anc ient and iioiilt* 
family. At an early age she lost her fatlier and 
was brought to court by her mother, ^ho liad 
married a second time. She was not a great 
lieauty and had a slight lameness, but hei amia- 
bility and winning manners rendered hei at- 
tractive She bore the King four children, of 
whom ta»o died in infancy. In 1674, after her 
displacement by Madame de Moiitcspan, slie en- 
tered the convent of the Carmelites 111 Paris and 
spent 36 years there in penance and prayer. She 
is considered the author of a Ixiok entitled R6- 
flextons sur la mis&rxcorde de Dicu (Paris, 1680), 
of which a copy, dated 1688, with corrections by 
Bossuet, was discovered in the L(»uvre in 1852. 
A collection of her letters was published in 1767. 
A necklace with pendants has been named for 
her: it is usually spelled lavaliere 

LAVAL-XONTMOBEHCY, lA’vAl'-mON’md'- 
r&N's^^, Fban^oib Xavieb de (1622-1708). A 
French bishop. He was bom at I^val, France, 
received the tonsuie at the age of nine, was 
made a priest at 23, and six years later was 
named Missionary Bitdiop of Cochin-China. He 
declined the office, however, and in 1653 was ap- 
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pointed Archdeacon of Evreux. In 1669 he was 
sent to Canada as Apostolic Vicar, with the 
title of Bishop of Petra tn parUhus He estab- 
lished the Seminary of Quebec (1663) under 
letters patent of Louis XIV and used his im- 
mense induence to direct in large measure the 
policy of the government, which was one of 
paternalism He actively opposed the sale of 
intoxicatmg liquors to Indians. In 1674 he be- 
came titular Bishop of Quebec — an office which 
he held till 1683, when he resigned and devoted 
himself to the conduct of the affairs of the 
seminary His name is perpetuated in the Laval 
University at Quebec and is regarded with great 
veneiation by th e Fr ench Canadians 

LAVAL' XTNTVERSITY {VnivcrRUS Laval) 
A Flench Catholic institution in Quebec, Can- 
ada, founded m 1852, established and main- 
tained by the Quebec Seminary. By a papal 
bull of 1876 the university secured extended 
piivilc*ges, and the (cardinal Prefect of the 
Propaganda was made its piot(*ctor at Rome 
Its doctrine and discipline are m the control of 
a superior council, composed of the archbishops 
and bisiiops of the Province of Quebec, under 
the presidency of the Archbishop of Quebec, wlio 
IS the apostolic chancelloi of the university By 
virtue of its royal charter the visitor of the 
university is always the Catholic Aichbishop of 
Quebec, with the power of veto over all the rules 
and nominations. The university council con- 
sists of the directors of the Qiieliec Seminary 
and the three senior professors of each faculty 
Theie are four faculties — ^theology, law, med- 
icine, and arts — in each of which the bachelor’s, 
master’s or licentiate’s, and doctor’s degrtH*a arc 
confeiied. The theological professors arc ap- 
pointed by the visitor, all others by the council 
In 1913-14 the university had 474 students, of 
whom 156 w'cre in theology, 80 in law, 66 in 
medicine, and 172 in arts The faculty iium- 
biwed 70, and the library contained 140,000 
volumes The extension work of tlie uni\er8it>' 
is earned on through a branch at Montreal, 
which is practically independent, and by a sys- 
tem of affiliated seminaries throughout the Prov- 
ince of Quebec Rector, Monseigneur A. E. 
.loHselin. 

LAVATEB, la'v&-ter, Joiia^nn Kaspar 
(1741-1801). A Swiss mystic, founder of what 
IS know n as tlie “art of physiognomy ” He was 
born in Zurich, the son of a physician As a 
boy, he showed no remarkable aptitudes, though 
in youth he gave proof of power by coming for- 
ward in 1762 wuth the artist llenn Fuseli to 
accuse the Lanclvogt Grebel of oppression and 
injustice, under which others had groaned with- 
out daring to complain A volume of poems en- 
titled Sohwetserltedcr (1767) eaily gained for 
Lavater a great reputation Avsswhten in dte 
Euotgkctt (3 vols , 1768-73), his next publica- 
tion, speedily ran through seveial editions. The 
tone of his work is one of exalted religious en- 
thusiasm, mingled with asceticism: for Lavater 
was a mystic both in theology and philosophy. 
This gave to his opponents an opportunity to 
accuse him of all manner of heresy. Possessing 
the keenest powers of observation and the most 
delicate discrimination of human traits, T^avater 
came to believe that the character of men could 
be discovered in their countenances. He labored 
to form a system of physiognomy, hoping thus to 
promote the welfare of mankind, and at last 
published the work upon which his fame chietly 
rests, Phyatognomiache Fragmente zur Beford- 
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erung der Menachenkenntniss tmd Menachenliehe 
(4 vols, 1775-78). Lavater at first hailed the 
French Revolution with joy, but after the mur- 
der of the King he regarded the whole movement 
with religious abliorrence At the capture of 
Zurich by Mass^na, while aiding the wounded 
in the street, Lavater himself received a wound, 
from the effects of which he died. 

LAVATEB, Louis. The pseudonym of the 
Alsatian liistonan Ludwig Adolf Spach (qv.) 

LA VAULX, 1ft v6, Henry, ('ount de 
(1870- ). A French aeronaut and writer, 

liom at Bicvillc He visited the United States 
in 1905 and by his lectures on aeronautics 
aroused an interest which led to the establish- 
ment of scweral aero clubs The owner of dirigi- 
l)le luilloons and aeroplanes and holder of several 
long-distance records, he was elected to office in 
\arious aeronautic societies and was sent on 
scientific missions by the French government. 
He published* Seize mtUe ktlomHres en ballon 
(1901), Voyage en Patagonte (1901), crowned 
by tbe h>ench Academy, Cent mtUe Iteuea dans 
lea atra (7 vols, 1904-05), Le tour du monde 
de deux goa^ea (1909). Le tour du monde en 
adioplauc (1910). the last three books in col- 
biboiation with A Oaloupin, Le trtomphe de 
uariqntion n&riennc (1012) 

LAVEDAN, la’vc-daN', Henri (1859- ) 

A French novelist, dramatist, lournalist, and 
critic He began his career as a |ouinalist and 
story-writer, but soon tumc‘d to the drama, in 
which he did his b(»8t woik Tlie work of a 
iiioralist and keen observer, his plays show much 
satirical powder. He has depicted the gay life 
of Parisian societv, the nobility as a class, prob- 
lems of domestic life, and historical episodes. 
In 1898 he was elected to the Academv The 
best known of his tales are Leur beau physique 
(1894), Lcurs aaura (1895); C*cat aervt 
(1904), Baignoire 9 (1905). Tlis plays, be- 
ginning with Une famille (1891), include Le 
nouveau jeu and Catherine (1892); Le prince 
d' \uree (1894), Le vieux marcheur (1895); 
Lea deuT noblcaaes (1897) ; Le niarquia de Priola 
(1902); Vircura and Varennea^ with G Le- 
nfitre (1904) , Le duel (1905), pioduced in New 
York in 1906, Le bon tenipa (1906), Sire 
(1910), 8t»cn in New York in 1911, Servir 
(1913) 

LAVELEYE, Ift'v’-lft', Emile de (1822-92). 
A Belgian political economist and publicist, 
bom at Bruges He studied at Ghent and in 
1864 w'Hs made ])rofes8or of political economy 
in the L^niversity of T-i^gc lie was a memiKW 
of the international jury at Paris, 1867, and a 
corresponding nienibei of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences of Pans Laveleye wrote 
much for the Ueiue dea Deux Moudea and other 
periodicals, llis most important works are: De 
la propriH^ et sea formes primitives (1874); 
Le aocialisme conteniporain ( 1881 ) , Elements 
d'4conomte politique (1882); Le gouvemement 
dans la ddniocratie (1891), La monnaie et le 
hinidtallisme Internationale (1891). 

LAVELLE, la-vftl', Michael J. (1856- ). 

An American Roman Catholic prelate Bora in 
New York City, he graduated there from Man- 
hattan (’'ollege in 1873 and from St, Joseph’s 
Seminary, Troy, N. Y., in 1874, and was ordained 
to the priestho^ in 1879. He became assistant 
in 1879 and rector in 1886 of St Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, New* York City, was appointed Vicar-Qen- 
eral of New* York in 1902, and in 1903 was 
made domestic prelate to Pope Pius X with the 
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title of Ifonflignor. For eeveD years he was 
president of the Catholic Summer School of 
America. 

IiAV^EKDBB (ML laoandula, lavendula, 
lavender, from It. lavanda, lavender, washing, 
from It., Lat. lanorc, to wash; connected with 
Lat. luere, Gk. Xoikip, louetn, to wash), Lavan- 
dula. A genus of plants of the familv Labiatae, 
having the stamens and style included within 
the tube of the corolla, the corolla two-lipped — 
the upper lip bifid, the lower trifid The com- 
mon lavender or narrow-leaved lavender {La- 
vandula vera) grows wild on stony mountains 
and hills in the south of Europe, and in more 
northern regions is very generally cultivated in 
gardens. It has an aromatic fragrance, aromatic 
bitter taste, and contains a volatile oil, oil of 
lavender. The whole plant is credited with 
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stimulant properties, but particularly the fiower 
spike, and is used in medicine as a tonic, sto- 
machic, nerve stimulant, etc. Lavender fiowers 
are often put into wardrobes to keep away 
moths. Th^ are much used in perfumery Lav- 
ender is extensively cultivated for its fiowers in 
France and in some places near London. Broad- 
leaved lavender (Lanonduhi spica) is also a 
native of the south of Europe, but is more tender 
than common lavender. It is also less fragrant, 
and the oil which it yields is called oil of spike 
and sometimes foreign oil of lavender. Arabian 
lavender {Lavendula stoBchaa) yields an inferior 
oil for varnish. Lavender is grown frequently 
in gardens in the United States, especially in 
California, but nowhere as yet on a commercuil 
scale. 

L AVJm , or SiiOKE See Cabraoeen. 

LAYBBAN, IkV-rllN^ Charles Louis ( 1812- 
79). A French military physician, bom at Dun- 
kirk. He studied at Lille, was assistant at the 
hospital of Algiers and professor at the military 
hospital at Meta (1841-50), whence he returned 
to Algeria. At the reorganised Ecole Vnl de 


GrAoe he became professor of epidemiology, phy- 
sician in charge, and director. After acting as 
sanitaiy inspector of the Army of the North in 
the Franco-Frussian War, he was for a time 
head of the military school at Montpellier, but 
in 1872 went back to Val de Grkce as chief dir 
rector. His great work, Tra%t4 dea maladtea et 
dea dpidSmtea dea artndeaj published in 1875 by 
hiB son (q.v.), is largely supplemented by his con- 
tributions to medical journals and to the Dtc- 
Uonnatre encyclopddique dea acteneea mddxcalea 
LAVEBAN, Charles TiOins AT.pnoNSE 
( 1845- ) A French physician, the dis- 

coverer of the plasmodmm of inalaria He was 
bom in Paris, the son of ('harles Ijouis Laveran 
He entered the School of Military Medicine at 
Strassburg in 1863, taking his degree m 1867. 
Six years later he was appointed professor at 
Val de Grftce. In 1878 he left for Algeria to in- 
vestigate malarial fevers and remained there 
until 1883, when he returned to Val de Grkce to 
occupy the chair of military hygiene and clinical 
medicine until 1894. He then held the post of 
director of the Eleventh Coips in the Arm,i 
Medical Service, retiring in 1897. Subsequently 
he became physician in chief at the Lille 
Hospital and a 'member of the French Academy 
of Medicine In 1907 he was awarded the Noliel 
prize for medicine He wrote seveial treatises 
on malaria, summarized in Tratid dea fidvrea 
paluatrea (1884), which announced the discovery 
of the hiematoz^n of malaria, and obtained the 
Bryant prize He also published Traitd dea 
maladtea et dptddmtea dea anndea (1875), writ- 
ten by his father; Eldmenta de pathologxe 
medical e (1894), in collaboration with Teissier, 
the article '^Maladies 4pid^iques** of the Trattd 
de paiholoqte gdndrale of Professor Bouchard, 
Trattd de hygi^e tmlttatte (1896), Paludtame 
et trypanoKomtaae ( 1905 ) , Trattd du paludtame 
(1898) ; Trypanoaomea et trypanosomtaaeay with 
F. Mesnil ( 1904 , Eng. trans by Nabano, 1907 ) . 
See Malaria. 

LA VEBANDBYE. See Vebandbte, La. 

LAVEBDIBBE, l&'vSr'dy&r^ C'lahde HoN(tti 
(1826-73). A Canadian ^ucator and author 
He was bom in the Province of Queliec and was 
educated for the priesthood, to which he was 
ordained in 1851 He afterward became a pro- 
fessor in the Quebec Seminary and assistant 
librarian of Laval University. He did much to 
bring to light and to popularize the achieve- 
ment of the early heroes of French Canada 
Three volumes of the Jeautt Relattona (1858) 
were in part published by liim, and he cnlited 
the Yoyagea of Champlainy with notes and a life 
of that explorer (1870); also the Journal dea 
Jdamtea (1871). He also produced a popular 
Htatory of Canada and edited a collection of 
French-Canadian songs and hvmns 

LA VEBGNE, U v^r'nya^'M. M. P. oe See 
L\ Fayette, C'ountess de. 

LAVEB^A. In Roman mythology, origi- 
nally a goddess of the underworld, later a g^- 
dess of darkness, the protecting goddess of 
thieves and impostors, who love darkness. The 
Porta Laveraalis, on the southern slope of the 
Aventine, near which an altar was erected in 
her honor, was named for her. She had a grove 
also on the Via Salaria, which ran norteast 
from Rome into the Sabine territory. Consult 
Horace, Eptatlea, i, 16, 60, and the editors on 
the passage, and Georg Wissowa, Reltgtan und 
Kultur der Rdmer (2d ed., Munich, 1912). 
LAVEBY. l&v^5r-l, John (1857- ). A 
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Scottish portrait, figfiire, and landscape painter. 
He was bom in l^lfast, Irdand, but was brought 
up in Scotland and studied at the Glasmw Art 
School, at Heatherley’s, London, and later in 
Paris under Bouguereau and Fleury. He first 
attracted attention with his "Game of Tennis” 
(Munich Pinakothck), exhibited at the Academy 
in 1886, and two years later was commissioned 
to paint "The State Visit of Queen Victoria to 
the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888” (Glai^ow Art 
Gallery). After traveling extensively in north- 
ern Africa and on the Continent, where he is 
perhaps more highly esteemed than in England, 
he made his headquarters in London His art, 
which owes much to Whistler, Manet, and Velaz- 
quez, IB brilliant, unemotional, elegant in design, 
and subtly harmonious in color; this, subdued 
in his earlier works, later increased in richness. 
His portraits of women, for which he is best 
known, appeal particularly through their unity 
of effect and tender piquancy, but, while dis- 
tinctly i^rsonal, are often superficial in char- 
acterization Among the most celebrated of his 
pictures are: "A Lady in Black” (1893, National 
Gallery, Berlin) , “A Garden in France” (1897, 
Philadelphia Academy); “Spring” (1903, Lux- 
embourg) ; “Lady in Pink” (Venice Gallery) , 
“Mary in Green” (1904, Ottawa Gallery); 
“Polymnia” (1904, National Gallery, Rome); 
"The Sisters” (1904) ; "Miss Elsie as the ‘Merry 
Widow*” (1907, Santiago, Chile); “Eileen” 
(1909); “Girls in Sunlight” (1910) One of 
his most successful portraits of men is that of 
R. Cunninghame Graham (1894, Glasgow Art 
Gallery) A })ortrait of himself is in the Uffizi, 
Florence (1911). Lavery also painted admirable 
landscapes, as "The Bridge at Grds” (1883, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh) and many fine 
studies of Morocco, including "The Market 
Place” and "A Moorish Harem ** Further ex- 
amples of his versatility are furnished by a 
decorative panel and lunette in the Banqueting 
Hall of the Glasgow Municipal Buildings and 
two historical paintings, “Night after the Battle 
at Longside” (Brussels Museum) and “Dawn” 
A number of his pictures were exhibited in New 
York in 1916 Lavery received various decora- 
tions, and gold medals at Brussels, Paris, Vi- 
enna, and the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
Consult Christian Brinton, Modem Artxata (New 
York, 1908), and W. S. Sparrow, John Lavery 
and fits Work (London, 1911). 

LAVES, Ifi'vfs, Kuirr (1866- ). An 

American astronomer He was born at Lyck, 
Germany, where he graduated from the Royal 
Gymnasium of the Humanities in 1886, and he 
studied at the universitu's of Kbnigsberg (1886- 
87) and Berlin (PhD., 1891) In 1893 he 
joined the faculty of the University of Chicago, 
where he became associate professor of astron- 
omy in 1908. The subjects to which he devoted 
particular attention were the lunar equation 
and the solar parallax, effective potential forces, 
Jacobi’s partial differential equation, Maup^- 
tius’ principle, a graphic method to determine 
orbits of sp^roBCopic binaries, and problems of 
three bodies in spe<^roBCopic systems. 

LAVEZABIS, irvfi-thfi^r6s, or TiABAZAEES, 
Guido db (1510-80). A l^anish adventurer, 
bom in Bilbao With New Spain as a starting 

g oint, he went on a voyage of conquest to the 
pice Islands (1542) and was unwillingly de-^ 
tained there for about six years In 1668 he 
eiplored the Gulf coast of the United States 
from Vera Onus to Florida and discovered and 


named a bay, Filipina (probably Mobile Bay). 
This was rechristened Santa Marfa by Luna de 
Arellano the following year, when Lavezaris was 
hiB companion. In 1664 Lavezaris was ap- 
pointed royal treasurer to accompany the ex- 
pedition of Legazpi for the conquest and con- 
version of the Philippines. Lavezaris succeeded 
to the governorship in 1672, upon the death of 
Legazpi. He fortified Manila to withstand a 
long si^ge by Chinese pirates and ultimately 
drove them and the Dutch corsairs from the sur- 
rounding islands. On the arrival of the new 
Governor-General (1576), Lavezaris yielded the 
chief position, but remained in Manila as Lieu- 
tenant Governor until his death. His accounts 
of the Florida and Philippine voyages were pub- 
lished by the Madrid government (1678). Con- 
sult: H. Temaux-C^mpans, Voyages, Stations, 
et MSmotres, vol xx (Paris, 1841) ; P J. Ham- 
ilton, Colonuil Mobile (Boston, 1898) ; Blair 
and Robertson, Philxpptne Islands (Cleveland, 
1903-09). 

LAVIGEBIE, Ifi'v6'zhr6^, Charucs Martial 
Allemand (182^92). A French Roman Cath- 
olic prelate and missionary He was bom at 
Bayonne, was educated in the schools of the 
Petite ^minaire and the Seminaire de Saint 
Sulpice, Paris, and was appointed professor of 
ecclesiastical history at the Sorbonne in 1863, 
domestic prelate to the Pope, French auditor in 
Rome, Bishop of Nancy, in 1863, and Archbishop 
of Algiers in 1367. He had previously become 
an Officer of the L^ion of Honor and m 1874 
established his famous Central-African mission, 
founding the orders of White Fathers and White 
Sisters for work from Algiers southward In 
1881 he was appointed admmistratoi of eccle- 
siastical affairs in Tunis and in 1882 was made 
Cardinal. Lavigcrie devoted the best energies 
of his life to the suppression of slave hunting 
and slave barter ; he lectured to great audiences 
in the various European capitals and finally 
secured the agreement between the English and 
German governments to enforce rigidly the anti- 
slavery clause of the Congo Conference and to 
call an international congress at Brussels to de- 
termine on a plan of international action In 
1890 he created a sensation in France by a speech 
advocating the acceptance of the Republic by the 
church, in which it was later shown he expressed 
the wishes of Pope Leo XIII. He died in Al- 
giers, Nov. 26, 1892. His (Euvres chotstes, prin- 
cipally relating to missionary and antislavery 
efforts, were published in two volumes (Paris, 
1884) 

Bibliogpraphy. F4lix Klein, Le Cardinal 
Lartgvrxe et ses oeuvres d*Afrique (Tours. 
1897); Louis Baunard, Le Cardinal Ijavtgerte 
(Paris, 1898) ; liouis d’Annam, Le grand apdtre 
de VAfrique au XI Xe st&cle; ou, Vte de son 
Eminence le Cardinal Lavtgene (ib., 1899) ; 
Vicomte de Colleville, Le Cardinal Lavxgerie 
(ib, 1906) ; J. B. Piolet, Les missions d^'Afrique 
(ib, 1908); J Touraier, Le Cardinal Larigerie 
et son action politique, 186S-92 (ib, 1913) ; id., 
Bibliographie du Cardinal Larigerie ( ib , 1913 ) . 

LAVIGHAC, U'vto’y&k', Albert (1846- 
) A French writer on music, bom in 

Paris. He received his musical education in 

that city and in 1882 became professor of aol- 
feggio at the Conservatory. He was subseimently 
made professor of harmony and awakened wide 
interert championing the cause of musical 
dictation, for the furtherance of which he wrote 
Cours compltt thdorique et pratique de 4iet4e 
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mu^icale (1882). Among his best-known works 
are: La mustquo et les miMiotena (1895; Eng. 
trans., 1899), which is a standard on the sub- 
ject; Le voyage aritatique d Bayreuth (1897), 
later expanded and translated into English as 
The Muftio-Dramaa of Richard Wagner (1898) ; 
Lee qaxtda du Conservatoire (1900) ; L* Education 
musical e (1902); Notions soolaires de musique 
(1905). He became the editor in chief of a 
voluminous Encyclopedic de la musique, the first 
volume of whicli appeared in 1913. 

LA VILLEHABQU£, 1& v^FmarW, Tiiito- 
DOBB Clattde Henbi Hebsabt, Vioomte db 
(1815-95) A French antiquary and Celtic 
scholar, born at Quimperl5, Brittany His first 
important work was a collection of popular Bre- 
ton songs and melodics, in two volumes, published 
in 1839, with a French translation and notes, 
under the title of Barza^-Bretz (9th ed , 2 vols, 
1892) Three years afterward appeared his 
“Popular Tales of Brittany,” in two volumes, to 
which was prefixed a dissertation on the story 
of the Round Table His next work was a col- 
lection of the poems of the Celtic bards of the 
sixth centuiy with a French translation, and 
explanatory and critical notes (1850; 2d ed., 
1860) This publication made the laliors of La 
Villemarqu^ widely known. In 1851 he w’as 
elected corresponding member of the Academy 
of Berlin and in 1858 a member of the 
French Institute Afterward he published a 
work entitled the “Celtic Legends” {La Ugende 
celtique) of Ireland. Cambria, and Brittany, 
which contains such of the original texts — Irish, 
Welsh, or Breton — ^as are rare or unpublished 
(1859). Jji Villemarqu5 is the author or editor 
of several other works connected with the Celtic 
literature and languages, among which are a 
Breton Grammar ( 1849 ) ; Lcs hordes hretons, 
pohmes du Vie siede (Paris, 1850, new ed , 
1860) ; a Breton and French Dictionary (2 vola, 
1847-50) ; Les romans de la Table Ronde (1842; 
4th ed, 1861); Brittany, Ancient and Modem; 
The Great Mystery of Jesus (1865; 2d ed, 
1866), a Breton drama of the Middle Ages. 

LAVIN^IA. In Roman tradition, the daugh- 
ter of Latinus (qv.) and wife of ^Eneas, who 
named in her honor the newly built town of 
Lavinium. 

I.AVZNIA, or CIVZTA liAVINIA, che'- 
v4-t4 li-ve'nyfi.. See LamiviUM 

LAVIN'IXTM. A very ancient town of La- 
tium, about 19 miles southeast of Rome, where 
the modem village of Pratica stands. I^egend 
states that it was founded by iEneas and named 
in honor of his wife, Lavinia, daughter of King 
Latinus With the growth of population, said 
the tradition, the town became overstocked, and 
Ascanius, or lulus, son of iEneas, led away part 
of the inhabitants and founded Alba Longa, the 
traditional mother city of Rome Lavinium was 
renowned in very early times for its sanctuary 
of Venus and for its cult of the tutelary gods of 
the Latin League, of which it became a sort of 
religious centre. Like other important Latin 
towns of the earlier period, it gradually lost its 
prestige with the growth of Rome, llie Emperor 
Trajan (98-117 A.D.) gave it a new lease of life 
by joining the colonies of Laurentum and Lavin- 
ium, under the name Lauro-Lavinium, and 
locating there new colonists. It should be noted 
that the modem Civita Lavinia is on the site of 
the ancient Lanuvium, not on that of l^ivinium. 
lAVISSB, 14^68^, Ebiubst (1842-1928). A 


French historian, born at Nouvion-en-Thi5raohe, 
Aisne. He was educated at a classical school 
in Paris and at the Superior Normal School, 
and received a fellowship in history in 1865. 
He taught for 10 years in the lyceums at Nancy, 
Versailles, and at the College of Henry IV ; was 
then appointed master of conferences at the 
Superior Normal School, and in 1888 became 
professor of modem history in the Faculty of 
Letters at Pans In 1892 he was elected to the 
French Academy. He is distinguished alike for 
the clearness and carefulness of liis elementary 
works and for the authoritative character of his 
researches. His lectures, the most popular at 
the University of Pans, and his extensive con- 
tnbutions to historical literature, won for him 
a high place among French historians. Tn both 
he strove to foster a better fi^eling between 
France and Germany. Among his published 
works are: La marchc de Brandehourg sous la 
dynastie ascanienne, etude sur Vvnc des origines 
de la monarchic prussienne (1875) ; Lemons pre- 
paratoires d'histoire de France (1876) , Etudes 
sur Vhiatoire de Prussc (1879), crouned by the 
Academy, La premitrc annee d^histoirc de 
France (1883); Sully (1880); Trois empeieurs 
d*Allcmagne (1888) ; Histoire de Fiance et no- 
tions d'histoxre gendrale (1890), with M Duniv; 
Vue generate de Vhistoire politique de V Europe 
(1890) ; La jeunesse du grand Frederic (1891) 
With Rambaud he edited and contributed largely 
to the great Histoire generale du IVeme sxbcle d 
nos jours (1893-1901). In 1900 he became the 
editor of a monumental Histoire de Fiance in 
nine volumes, completed in 1911 In 1909 ap- 
peared the fourth edition of his Essais sur 
VAllemagne impenale, and in 1912 Souvenirs, 
reminiscences written in a charming vein 
LAVOISIER, lA'vwa'ayi', Antoive Lattbent 
(1743-94). The founder of modern chemistry 
He was born in Pans and was educated at the 
College Mazarin. He showed great aptitude for 
the mathematical and physical sciences, study- 
ing mathematics under Abb5 Lacaille, botany 
under Jussieu, and chemistry under Rouelle. 
He then traveled through France with Guettard, 
who was at the time engaged in important geo- 
logical work. As early as 1708 Lavoisier bec^e 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, and in 
the following year he obtained a post as farmer- 
general of the revenue, by which he was enabled 
to devote most of his time to research work 
Between 1772 and the year of his death Lavoisier 
worked out the principles forming the corner- 
stone of modem chemistry and during tins time 
held several important positions. In 1770 he 
was made director of powder works and intro- 
duced valuable improvements in the manufacture 
of gunpowder. In 1778 he was appointed one of 
the trustees of the Bank of Discount In 1790, 
as a member of the Commission of Weights and 
Measures, he was engaged in preparing the 
decimal system. In 1791 he was commissary of 
the treasury and published on interesting paper 
on the economic condition of France. The farm- 
ers-general of Hie revenue were men of eminent 
social position and considerable wealth, and in 
the Reign of Terror their wealth became a source 
of great danger to them. In 1794 Dupin, one 
of the members of the Convention, accused them 
of being enemies of their country; Fouquier- 
TinvUle presented the accusation before the Rev 
*olutionary Tribunal, and the 27 farmers-geiioral 
were condemned to die. In vain had one of 
Lavoisier’s friends endeavored to produce an 
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impression on the Tribunal by describing his 
scientific achievements. The answer was, *'We 
need no more scientists in France." 

At the very foundation of all chemical thought 
IS the law of the conservation of mass Lavoi- 
sier, although not the first to divine that matter 
is everlasting, was the first to understand that 
that important truth must be established induc- 
tively hy the use of the balance By a senes of 
quantitative experiments Lavoisier proved that, 
whatever the change in kind, the total amount 
remains the same; and as all relations of quan- 
tity are mathematical relations, Lavoisier saw 
that every chemical change could be expressed 
by an equation showing that the sum of the 
masses of the reacting substances is equal to the 
sum of the masses of the resulting products. 
When iron, mercury, tin, and otlier metals were 
exposed to the action of the air, their weight in- 
creased The resulting earths contained, besides 
the matter of the metals, other matter and could 
naturally be split up again into their constitu- 
ents, they were therefore complex, not simple 
substances. Tlie quantitative method of Lavoi- 
sier thus threw light on the nature of various 
substances and led to a clear definition of the 
idea of chemical elements Lavoisier also ad- 
vanced a general theory of the formation of 
chemical compounds According to this theory 
all compounds have a binary constitution. A 
binary compound of the first order is one made 
up of two elements. A binary compound of the 
second order is formed by the union of two 
binary compounds of the first order Tlie acids 
formcMl by the union of sulphur, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and similar substances with oxygen are 
binary compounds of the first order. Acids are 
neutralized by bases with formation of salts, 
therefore salts are binary compounds of the 
second order In subsequent times the binary 
theory proved inadequate and liad to lie alian- 
doned. It had not lived, however, without giving 
birth to a senes of important results Since 
bases were classed by it as (ompounds of oxygen 
with metals, chemists were W to search for 
methods of isolating the latter by decomposing 
the bases Thus came the discovery of the alkali 
and the alkaline earth metals by Davy and the 
isolation of aluminium by Wohler, the impor- 
tance of which for both science and the industries 
IS inestimable Another important work, in the 
perfection of which Lavoisier took an active 
part, must be mentioned here Little progress 
could be made in chemical thought without the 
aid of a system of names which might constantly 
remind of the composition and properties of com- 
pounds In conjunction with Berthollet, Four- 
croy, and Guyton de Moi^eau, at the instance 
of the last named, Lavoisier devised a system of 
rational nomenclature, which is in its main fea- 
tures still used in the chemistry of to-dny. 

All of his ideas were based on observations 
which had already been made by others It is a 
sad but well-established fact that he often pub- 
lished such observations as his own. But the 
shadow of his petty scientific plagiarism dwin- 
dles into nothing in the light of the brilliant 
achievements which were indisputably his. 

Lavoisier’s works include: Bur la combustion 
en g^&ral (1777); RSflexums aur le phlogis’ 
tique (1777); Constd^tiona sur la nature des 
aotdes (1778) ; M4mo%re sur VaffniU du prtnMpe 
owygbne aveo lea diffSrentea auhatancea auw- 
queUca H eat susceptible de a*untr (1782); 
Mithode de nomenclature ohimique (jointly 


with Guyton de Morveau, Berthollet, and Fonr- 
croy, 1787 ) ; Mdmoire a^dr la reaptration dea 
animawa (jointly with S^guin, 1789); Traitd 
iUmentaire de ohimie (2 vols., 1789), giving a 
list of 33 elementary substances, including ca- 
loric and light; Opuacutea phyaiquea et chimiquea 
(1774 and 1801). In 1789 he founded the An- 
nalea de ohmie. Two volumes of his M^moirea 
de ohimte were published posthumously in 1805. 
His complete works have been published by the 
French government under the title (Muerea de 
Lavoiaier publUea par lea aoina de Bon Ex- 
cellence, le Miniatre de VInatruction Publique 
(6 vols, 1864-93). 

Bibliography. Numerous accounts of Lavoi- 
sier’s life and work have been written An ad- 
mirable sketch of hiB achievements is given in 
C. A Wurtz, Dictumnaire de ckimie pure et ap- 
pliqude. Introduction (Paris, 1868); consult 
also: Edouard Grimaux, Lavoisier d'aprea aa 
€01 reapondance, aea manuscrita, sea paptera de 
famille et d^autrea documents vnMita ( ib , 
1888) ; P E M Berthelot, La revolution chi- 
miquea : Lavoisier, auivi de noticea et extraita dea 
regiatrca inSdita de laboratotre Lavoisier (ib, 
1892) , Ernst Schultze, Lavoiaier, der Begrunder 
der Chemie (Hamburg, 1894) , Max Speter, 
Lavoiaier und seme Vorlaufer- erne hiatoriarh- 
kritisrhe Btudie (Berlin, 1910) ; T E Thorpe, 
Essays in Historical Chemistry (New York, 
1911). 

LA VOISIN, 1& vw&’zftN' (’-1680) A 
French sorceress Her real name was Catharine 
Monvoisin. She played a prominent part in the 
famous Affaire dea Poisons, during the reign of 
Louis XIV. She practiced fortune telling, sor- 
cery, midwifery, and medicine, and had as clients 
many women prominent in court circles She is 
said to have attempted to poison Louise de la 
Valhdre, the King’s mistress, at the instigation 
of the Countess of Soissons. Poisoning had be- 
come so common that a royal commission was 
appointed to bring the professional poisoners to 
justice The commission met in April, 1679 
La Voisin was one of the first criminals, after 
being tortured, she was executed in February, 
1680 A great number of her accomplices and 
of other poisoners were similarly dealt with, al- 
though the revelations made to the commission 
implicated persons so close to the King that 
many of the guilty were able to escape Con- 
sult Francois Ravaisson, ir chives de la Bas- 
tille, vols iv-vii (Paris, 1870-74); F. Funck- 
Brentano, Le drame dea poisons (ib., 1900) , 
A Masson, La aorcellertc ct la science des poi- 
sons auXVITe sidcle (ib, 1903) 

LAVBOV, lftv-r5f', Peter Lavrovitch ( 1823- 
1900) A Russian revolutionist, scientist, and 
pliilosoplier He was born of well-to-do parents 
in the Province of Pskov At 14, after a good 
home education, he entered a military academy, 
becoming an army officer on graduation in 1842 
Then for 22 years he was instructor in mathe- 
matics, of which he was passionately fond He 
was almost equally well versed, however, in 
natural science, hii^ry, logic, psychology, and 
philosophy In 1862 he enter^ the revolution- 
ary movement by joining the Land and Liberty 
party. Four years later lie was arrested for his 
prorcvolutionist sympathies and in 1868 exiled 
to the Urals, whence, however, he soon escaped 
and went abroad, living mostly in Pans In 
1871 he visited Belgium and England in b^alf 
of the Paris Commune, and from 1873 to 1877 
edited his Socialist review. Forward, in which 
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Rmwuua political enrents reoeived i^^eciid atten- 
tion. Wnile abroad he kept actively in touch 
with the Russian movement, contributing anony- 
mously to the progressive periodicals and 
foundhu^ several political organisations bent 
upon Russian emancipation. Lavrov’s very 
numerous articles and pamphlets, the product of 
more than 40 vears of prolific writing, cannot 
be mentioned here. Among his longer works 
are: The Hegelian Philosophy (1868-fiO), an 
admirable exposition; An Attempt at a History 
of Modem Thought (2 vola, 1^9), an impor- 
tant though uncompleted contribution to evolu- 
tionary philosophy; An Outline of the Physico- 
Mathematical Sotenoes (1866); Studies in the 
Problems of Practical Philosophy (1860), a 
work of extraordinary penetration; and His- 
torical Letters (1879), written while the author 
was in exile and published under the pseudonym 
of Hirtov It is this last that has particularly 
endeared Lavrov to Russian readers for its 
strong personal note and its good practical sug- 
gestions. These letters have greatly influence 
the course of revolutionary a^ivity in Russia, 
for their author was a firm believer in reform 
from within, not from without; "Educate the 



Heue Zeit, vol. xviii ( Ist series, Stuttgart, 
1899-1900). 

LAW (AS. lagu, from Hogan, Goth., OHG. 
ligan, Ger. liegen, to lie, connected with OChurch 
Slav, lezhati, to Ue, Lat. lectus, couch, Gk. \6xos, 
lochos, lair). In the widest sense, a constant 
sequence of events related as cause and effect 
In this sense a law may be defined as the state- 
ment of such a causal relation. In a more re- 
stricted sense, as applied to the life of man in 
society, law is the body of observances, conven- 
tions, and rules which define the social organiza- 
tion and determine the relations of its members 
to such organization and to one another. In the 
narrowest sense, of "positive law,” it is the 
aggregate of the rules of human conduct which 
the state, through its political organization, 
regularly enforces by means of appropriate 
agencies directed by it. 

The end of law in society is the regulation of 
the life of the individual in accordance with the 
wiU of the community — in other words, to secure 
conformity to the standards of social life which 
the commimity deems essential to its well-being. 
In most instances obedience to this law is se- 
cured through social pressure, i.e., by the threat 
of social ndiculc, or contempt, or scorn, or 
ostracism. These methods of compulsion may 
be described as moral or social sanctions, and 
the law so enforced as moral or social law. Of 
this class are the so-called laws of honor, of 
etiquette, of morality, and the like. But there 
is a point where the moral law breaks down, 
where the social sanction fails to secure the 
n ec essa r y or the desired conformity; and at this 
point the state steps in and supplements the 
milder social sanction by tbe sanction of phys- 
ical force. 

Many rules which govern the social life — the 
majority of the rules which govern the inter- 
course of individuals — are at the same time 
rules of morals and rules of law; but law and 
morals have each a distinct field. There are 
social rules whidi cannot be enforced by any 
but moral penalties, and many more which it 
would be unwise to attempt to enforce by the 
rndar p r oesa sc s of the positive law; and there 


are many cases in which the social interest re- 

S [Uir6s that a rule shall be estabUshed and en- 
orced, but in which it is ethically immaterial 
what the rule shall be. 

Early Custom and Law. The beginnings 
of law are found in social habit or custom. Cus- 
tom is simply observance of precedents. Prec- 
edents are made by acts and forbearances. 
Whenever a power is exercised or a state of 
things is maintained the community itself, or 
by individuals with the acquiescence of the com- 
munity, a precedent is established. In early 
custom, religion, morals, and law are blended or 
imMrfectly differentiated. Some of the rules of 
eany custom, however, deal with matters which 
are regarded in modem times as legal, and of 
these quasi legal rules some are enforced by 
physical coercion, the transgressor being lynched 
or sacrificed to the gods or expelled from the 
commimity (outlawry). Other violations of 
custom which are not felt to be injurious to the 
whole community are punished by the injured 
kinship group or by the injured individual with 
the aid of his kinsmen (self-help, vengeance, 
feud). So long as such acts of redress or ven- 
geance, although regarded as rightful, may lead 
to further retaliation, the sanction behind the 
rules of custom is stiU purely moral; but when 
the community begins to protect the persons 
who in its opinion have obtained due recess or 
taken rightful vengeance, these persons become 
in reality a^nts of the community, and the 
sanction behind the rules which they enforce 
may fairly be called legal. Self-help, thus or- 
dered, meets the needs of early society in all 
cases in which the right to be enforced is clear, 
and its violation apparent, but it does not fur- 
nish any mode of settling controversies. This 
open place is filled by oaths, by ordeals, by ar- 
bitrations, and at last by authoritative judg- 
ments. (For the b^nnings of jurisdiction, see 
CouBT. ) When courts are once established, 
custom gains not only an authoritative inter- 
pretation, but a development which, however 
slow, is far more rimid than was previously 
possible. Within the field over which the courts 
have jurisdiction, the growth of customary law 
is henceforth accomplished by decisions ; its 
rules are found in the tradition or in the recol- 
lection or in the written record of judicial prece- 
dents Popular custom is thus supplant^ by 
judicial custom. In l^[al theory, however, 
precedents or decisions are not law, but only 
evidences of the law; and even when tiiey are 
written, the law which is found in them is said 
to be "unwritten.” This is still the theory of 
the courts as rmrds niglish common law, 
although it is weU recogidfled that the common 
law is judge-made law. 

At what point of development earlv custom 
shall be regarded as law is substantiallv a dis- 
pute over words. The decision depends upon 
the definition of law. The Austinian definition 
of a law as a command emanating from a ^fi- 
nite sovereign would include few rules of early 
custom; but tiiose who find the essential dement 
of law in the sanction will recognize in the moat 
primitive custom a core of law. 

Equity. With the establishment of judicial 
and legi^tive authorities, the factors that pro- 
duce law in modem times are already operative. 
There is, however, an intermediate sta^ of de- 
velopment, noticeable both in Roman and in 
Enfflish lejml history, which is known as equi^. 
Ndther the Roman pratora nor the Sai^Uitt 
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cSumoelloni in devdoping new law laid down 
hard rad fast nilea, like l^alatorB; they found 
law in the decieion of sin^Je casee, like judges; 
but they did not regard themselveB as bound by 
the precedents by which the administration of 
justice had previously been controlled. The new 
rules that were applied were not at first re- 
l^ded as law, but rather as arbitrary asser- 
tions of governmental power. When, however, 
as happened both at ^me and in England, 
equity, following its own precedents, developed 
a new body of judicial custom, it was recognised 
that this custom was law. In England and in 
the United States equity is recognized as judge- 
made law, and it is often included in the term 
**common law.** See Equity 

Legislation. In an advanced stage of social 
progress l^slation tends to become an increas- 
ingly important agency of legal development 
A laige part of the Roman Imperial law, how- 
ever, even in its latest development, was still 
jud^made law or case law; and in modem 
English-speaking countries not only does much 
of the law still rest upon judicial precedent 
(common law), but its development is still in 
the hands of the judiciary. The attempt in 
modem European states to put all the law into 
legislative or statutory form seems to be due to 
exceptional circumstances (see Civil I^aw; 
Code) ; and even in modem European law, al- 
though it is commonly denied that decisions 
make law, the persistent judicial practice by 
which open places in the written law are filled 
and new mles found to govern cases which the 
legislator could not, or at least did not, foresee, 
is practically treats as law 

^blic Law. Not only the relations of indi- 
viduals and of private associations to each 
other, but also the organization of the state and 
of government, and the relations of the different 
branches of government to each other, are gov- 
erned by law. This part of the law— constitu- 
tional law — ^is usually, until a comparatively 
late stage of political development, mainly cus- 
tomary Acts and forbearances; the exercise 
of powers to which the community submits or 
limitations imposed upon power to which the 
government submits; contests between different 
branches of the government which end in a one- 
sided triumph or in reciprocal concessions — 
these are the precedents which make constitu- 
tional custom In these matters the courts of 
justice have in most countries no jurisdiction; 
even in the United States they do not interfere 
in questions which they regard as political At 
th^ present time nearly all civilized nations have 
written constitutions; but the development of 
these written constitutions is still carried on, as 
in former times, by the establishment of new 
customary law. 

The methods in which governmental power 
may be exercised, the rights and duties of gov- 
ernmental officers, the relations between govern- 
ment and private persons — ^these matters are 
regulated by administrative law. This branch 
of the law, originally developed by the constant 
practice or custom of the government, b^mes 
at a comparatively early period a subject of 
l^fislation; and in modem times controversies 
between the administration rad private persons 
are regularly within the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts or of q[>ecial administrative 
courts. Administrative l^slation is therefore 
supplemented by judicial custmn, i e , by the 
cttswmary interpretation of the courts The 


customary practice of administrative agendee, 
however, has not ceased to be a source of 
administrative law See Public Law. 

InterxiatiQnal Law. Even in its most modem 
developments international law is almost wholly 
customary. The precedents on which it rests 
are the acts and forbearances of independent 
governments in their relations with one another 
It resembles national custom in a veiy early 
stage of development; for behind many of its 
rules there is only a moral sanction, viz , the 
public opinion of &e civilized world. It is true 
that international law is now generally recog- 
nized as a part of the law of each state, and that 
its mles are enforced by each state against in- 
dividuals within its jurisdiction; but against an 
offending state the ultimate remedy is still self- 
help and international feud, le., war; and it is 
not yet usual for neutral states to give more 
than moral support to the state that is waging 
a rightful war The jurists who refuse to recog- 
nize early national custom as law are therefore 
obliged to deny that international custom is law 
in t£e strict sense of the word Those, however, 
who find the essential characteristic of law in 
its sanction point out that rules of international 
law may be, and sometimes are, enforced by the 
concerts action of the powers (joint interven- 
tion) ; and that any state which should per- 
sistently violate the mles of international law 
would assuredly be excluded from its benefits, 
i e., it would be outlawed. There is also, in in- 
ternational relations, the beginning of legislative 
action in the form of general compacts ( declara- 
tions of congresses) ; and there is the beginning 
of judicial decision in the growing prad;ice of 
arbitration, and in the recent establishment of 
a permanent tribunal at The Hague to which 
international disputes may be referred See In- 
TEBNATIONAL LAW, WaB; WaB IN EUBOPB. 

Abrogation of Law. That legislative mles 
are abrogated by repeal and by contrary legis- 
lation; that customary law is put out of force 
by contrary legislation, by change of custom, 
and by general nonobservance (desuetude) — 
these facts are universally admitted That legis- 
lation may lose its force and become "a dead let- 
ter,** the development of contrary custom oi 
by desuetude, was affirmed by the Romans, but 
IS generaUy denied by modem jurists. The his- 
tory of law, however, is full of examples of the 
disappearance of written law in cons^uence of 
persistent nonobservance; and even in modern 
times it is not difficult to discover statutes that 
have never been repealed or superseded and arc 
yet never enforced. When the administrative 
branch of government is independent of the Ic^s- 
lative, laws that can be enforced only on the 
initiative of the administration may easily be- 
come dead letters by persistent administrative 
inaction; and this is particularly likely to hap- 
pen when the law is not supported by public 
opinion. 

Application of Law. Early law is tribal, 
ie, the individual is subject to its authority 
and entitled to its benefits because of his mem- 
bership in a tribe. With the formation of wider 
political associations law becomes national. Un- 
der either system the stranger or foreigner is 
out of the law, unless its protection be extended 
to him through a member of the tribe or nation 
or by virtue of a treaty. 

Early law is also religious; it applies only 
to the members of a particular cult. Where 
many tribes have a common rdigion, the m- 
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ligious liiw may give a certain protection, within 
each tribe, to strangers of the same cult. 
Differences of religion are not found in early 
tunes among the members of a tribe; but with 
the formation of wider political unions different 
cults may be brought under a common sov- 
ereignty, and different rules may be applied to 
the adherents of the various cults. This is the 
case to-day in British India. In some of the 
European states, as late as the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Jews were allowed to live by their own 
law as far as their family relations were con- 
cerned; and in Austria at the present time di- 
vorce 18 refused to Catholics, although it is 
granted to non-Catholics. 

Ihe law of the modem state (which is some- 
times, but not very appropriately, termed “mu- 
nicipal** law) is strictly national only as regards 
political rights and duties, which are confined to 
citizens or subjects (nationals) In all other 
respects it is territorial, it governs all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the state, whether 
they are nationals or aliens. A few private 
rights are withheld in some countries from 
aliens, but in general the alien enjoys the same 
private rights as the national. An exception to 
the rule that law is territorial is found in the 
institution of exterritoriality (q.v ). In many 
cases, finally, the territorial law itself not only 
permits but rcMjuires the application of foreign 
law by its own courts See Conflict of Laws. 

ClfiBBificatiQn of Iaw. All law may be di- 
vided into two classes — substantive law' and 
adjective or remedial law. Substantive law de- 
fines the normal relations of social life, adjec- 
tive or remtMlial law defines and deals with 
abnormal conditions, with violations of the legal 
order. Substantive law is divided and subdi- 
vided ac(‘ordiiig to the character of the relations 
with which it has to do Public law is concerned 
with the state and with government and with 
relations to which the state is a party, private 
law, with private jicrsons and the relations be- 
tween them. Public law is subdivided, as has 
already been noted, into international, consti- 
tutional, and administrative law. Private law 
classifies persons (natural and artificial or juris- 
tic) according to their legal capacity, and it 
deals with things as the objects of private right 
The principal groups of private relations are 
property, family, and succession. In the field of 
property law we distinguish the law of things, 
the law of debts or obligations (contracts and 
quasi contracts), and the law of monopolies 
(copyrights, patents, etc ) . Family law includes 
the relations of husband and wife, parent and 
child, guardian and ward. (The law of master 
and servant once belonged in the law of the 
household; with changed social relations it has 
passed into the law of contractual obligations.) 
The law of succession has to do with what may 
be called a normal disturbance of property rela- 
tions; it provides for the continuance and read- 
justment of the property relations to which a 
deceased person was a party When this read- 
justment is effected in accordance with the will 
of the decedent, we speak of testamentary suc- 
cession; when it is dfected by the law in the 
absence of any validly express^ will of his, we 
speak of intestate succession; in so far as it is 
effected by the law in spite of his will, we speak 
of necessary succession ( law of statutory 
shares). In the civil law the distinction b^ 
tween immovables and movables is confined to 
the law of things. In the English law the dis- 
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tinction between real and personal property 
runs through the law of family (as far as prop- 
erty relations are concerned) and the law of 
succession and divides each into distinct parts 
or branches. 

Adjective or remedial law, which deals with 
abnormal conditions, provides for the re^tab- 
lisliment of the normal order, when this is possi- 
ble; for the indemnification of the persons who 
have suffered injury; and for the punishment, 
in person or in purse, of the individuals by 
whose fault the normal order has been disturbed. 
Remedial law includes nut merely the processes 
of punishment and redress — administrative pro- 
cedure, criminal and civil prucc»dure — ^Imt also 
the body of rules which define and classify of- 
fenses and provide penalties. It thus includes the 
law of crimes and the law of torts ( See Tort ) 
Some writers treat the law of crimes and that 
of torts as substantive law, jilacing the former 
in public, the latter in priiate law, but these 
brandies of the law do not deal with normal 
relations, nor doc's criminal law deal merely 
w ith violations of the political order , it provides 
sanctions which extimd ovei every part of the 
private law International law has its remedial 
as well as its substantive side; it consists of the 
law of peace and the law' of war 

While the distinction betw'een substantive and 
remedial law is both logical and convenient, it 
IS formal rather than essential Substantive 
and remedial law attain the same end m differ- 
ent nays. Social relations an* ordered by fixing 
the limits of permissible action, and these may 
be fixed as well as by stating wliat iif) one may 
do and by punishing the doei as by stating what 
one may do and piotecting the doer Ilistoii- 
cally the former method is the older; rights are 
felt before they are formulated, and thev .ire 
gradually defined by the successive repulse of 
different incasions Even in modem law' there 
arc rights that are reeogni/eil 111 remedial law, 
but have not yet obtained substantive ex- 
pression. For example, the individual has a 
right over his own person whieli is analogous to 
(although by no means identical with) owner- 
ship of a thing, and this right, altbougli recog- 
nized in the prohibition and punishment of 
homicide, assault, illegal impi isnnment, etc., is 
nowliere defined in substantive law 

Grades of Law. In every state we find legal 
rules of greater or more geneial authority and 
legal rules of inferior or more restrietid author- 
ity. Where law-making power is d< legated to 
(or has never been wholly taken from) the 
executive, it is customary to speak of the r^jdes 
laid down by the executive as otders regula- 
tions, or rules Municipalitii^ have also a re- 
stricted power of legislation, and the acts of 
their legislative bodies are commonly termed 
ordinances. Where a limited pow'er of making 
rules 18 granted to a private association we call 
its rules by-laws. Within their respective fields, 
executive orders, ordinances, and by-laws, al- 
though not commonly termed laws, aiv as truly 
laws as the acts of a national or state legisla- 
ture. 

The number of classes or grades of law is in- 
creased m federal states 1 ^ the coexistence of 
law-making power in the nation and in its com- 
ponent parts. If in considering the different 
grades of law which exist in the United States 
we include unwritten law, we obtain the follow- 
ing series: 

1 . FsraaAL Law. A. OwMixtuttowiL 1 . The 
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Constitution of the United States, and the “power,** it has come more and more to be seen 


amendments thereto. 2. The custom of the 
Constitution, as settled by the acts and forbear- 
ances of the Executive and of Congress. 3. The 
interpretation of the Ccmstitution by the Federal 
courts. B. Ordvnary. 1. Acts of Congress. 2. 
Treaties with foreign states. 3. Executive or- 
ders and regulations. 4. Interpretation of acts 
of Congress, treaties, and executive regulations 
by the Federal courts. 

II. State Law. A. Constitutional. 1. The 
State constitutions and the amendments thereto. 
2. The interpretation of the State constitutions 
by the State courts. B. Ordinary. 1. Acts of 
the State legislatures. 2. Decisions of the Fed- 
eral courts in matters not governed bv Federal 
law. In cases not governed by Federal law, the 
Federal courts nominally apply State law; but 
in the absence of written law th^ interpret the 
conunon law as they see fit* so that, as far as 
their jurisdiction ^rtends, their decisions have 
developed a uniform common law for all the 
States 3. Decisions of the State courts, con- 
struing the acts of the Legislature and inter- 
preting (i.e., developing) the common law. 4. 
Executive orders and regulations. 5. Municipal 
ordmances. 6. By-laws of corporations and 
other associations. 

The development of a Federal custom of the 
Constitution has been necessitated by the diffi- 
culty of amending the written Constitution. 
The absence of any corresponding custom in the 
States is explained by the ease with which the 
State constitutions are amended. The interpre- 
tation and development of the common law by 
the Federal courts may in one sense be termed 
Federal law, but this law is superseded by acts 
of the State legislatures. 

For bibliography, consult the authorities re- 
ferred to under Jubispeudence; Canoe Law; 
Civil Law. 

LAW. A term of science and philosophy, 
there used in a metaphorical sense llie primaiy 
meaning of the word “law” is written enactment 
or rule of action laid down hy authority. Such 
law, when enforced by authority, secures a cer- 
tain uniformity of i^ion. The observed uni- 
formity of action of physical objects thus pre- 
sents a striking resemblance to the conduct of 
law-controlled human beings. This resemblance 
was perhaps the ground for the belief, which 
appeared in the earliest-known times, that the 
course of nature is prescribed by enactment of 
conscious beings. Such a view comes to fullest 
expression in later Semitic literature. “He gave 
to the sea his decree, that the waters should not 
pass his commandment.” “Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no farther: and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.*’ Against this view protests 
have been raised for many centuries, but it is 
only within quite recent times that a less an- 
thropomorphic and more scientific view of the 
uniformity of natural processes has gained wide 
currency. According to this view, a “law of 
nature” is not an enactment expressing the will 
of some conscious being and obeyed by natural 
objects, but regularity and uniformity of con- 
nei^ion among events ; it is thus another way of 
expressing the fact that all events have causes 
(see Caubalitt) ; and causes of events are not 
unaccountable entities in some way producing 
effects by some sort of creative magic, but noth- 
ing more nor less than the invariably uniform 
antecedents of those events. Ever since Hume’s 
trenchant criticism of such words as “force” and 


that nothing is explained by referring effects to 
the power of causes to produce effects. To at- 
tribute the order of nature to the TOwer of some 
^eat bein^ who can lay down the law to nature 
is to explain a fact by a mystery. Science gains 
nothing, therefore, bv ascribing all the uniformi- 
ties of nature to the determining decree of a 
supernatural being. The power of such a decree 
to produce an effSst is no more self-explanatory 
than any causal efficiency of any physical object. 

Laws of nature, whether physical, psychical, 
or psychcrnhysical, are of different orders or 
grades. Some observed uniformities are par- 
ticular instances of more extensive uniformities 
obtaining in many prima facie diverse phenom- 
ena. For instance, the divergence of the 
moon’s orbit from a straight line was success- 
fully correlated by Sir Isaac Newton with the 
phenomena of falling bodies nearer the earth’s 
surface. And inasmuch as not only the motion 
of the moon accords with this law, but also the 
motions of all the planets and of such comets as 
have been carefully studied, all these uniformi- 
ties are correlated in the so-called law of gravi- 
tation, which is by hypothesis conceived as ob- 
taining among all physical objects witiiin the 
umverse. In this law of gravitation we have 
perhaps the best mstance of what is called a 
scientific law, i.e., a law which can be stated 
with accuracy, and to the universality and un- 
conditionality of which all available evidence 
points with all the assurance of valid logical 
induction (q.v.). 

But not all discovered laws have this l<^cal 
conclusiveness. Many of them are merely rough 
generalizations. The exact conditions under 
which a phenomenon occurs may not yet have 
been ascertained, and still we may know that 
under certain general circumstances, not all of 
which are sufficiently defined, that phenomenon 
does actually and frequently occur. Take, eg, 
the facts of heredity. If there have been in 
several successive generations man^ criminals 
in a certain line of descent, other criminals will 
probablv appear when the present representa- 
tives of that line begin to reproduce. But we 
are not in a edition to state the exact condi- 
tions under which this further criminality will 
be sure to appear. Some of the children may 
escape the taint altogether; some may have ten- 
dencies towards criminality, but not too strong 
to be overcome by proper social influences ; while 
still others are practically incorrigible. Here, 
then, we have an instance of a more general law 
of heredity, which may be stated in the proposi- 
tion that psychical and physical characteristics 
of children are more or less conditioned by the 
pi^chicaJ and physical characteristics of their 
parents and more remote progenitors. Observe 
the “more or less” in the statement. There is 
no such qualification in the law of gravitation 
Hence, while the latter is a law in the strictest 
scientific sense of the term, the law of heredity 
is a law only in a very loose sense Such laws 
are called empirical laws. Expmence suggests 
the existence of a causal connexion, but science 
has not yet succeeded in isolating and defining 
the relation. Empirical laws are the raw ma- 
terial from which scientific laws are elaborated 
by exact observation, by experiment, and by 
more guarded generalizations, and especially by 
correlation with other laws with which they 
may be rtiated as particular to particular under 
a common universal. 
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J. S. Mill’s aocount of empirical laws dif- 
fers somewhat from that just given, but it 
is really the starting point of more recent 
investigations into the differences between sci- 
entific and empirical laws. On this account 
it is worth while to quote it: '^Scientific in- 
quirers give the name of 'empirical laws’ to 
those uniformities which observation or experi- 
ment has shown to exist, but on which they 
hesitate to rely in cases varying much from 
those actually observed, for want of seeing any 
reason why sudi a law should exist.” Consult 
J. S. Mill, System of Logic, book iii (8th ed. 
New York, 1900), also the other works on in- 
ductive logic referred to under Logic and 
Induction. 

LAW, Administrative. See Administrative 
Law. 

LAW, Admiraltt See Admiralty Law. 

LAW, Aj^al. See Navigation, Aerial, 
Law of. 

LAW, Andrew Bonab (1858- ). A 

British statesman, parliamentary leader, and 
iron manufacturer, born in New Brunswick, 
Canada, Sept 16, 1858. He was educated at the 
Gilbert Field School of Hamilton, Ontario, and 
at the High School of Glasgow, Scotland, 
whither his parents had removed in 1870. Al- 
though his immediate family was poor, he had 
wealHiy and influential relatives — at 16 he was 
given emplo^ent by his uncle, head of the iron- 
works of WiUiam Kidston and Sons He learned 
the business thoroughly and rose to positions 
of responsibility in and outside the firm As 
chairman of the Glasgow Iron Trade Associa- 
tion, he showed marked ability, and he served 
also as justice of the peace for Dunbartonbury. 
In 1888 he became a partner in the firm of 
William Jades A Co., one of the largest iron 
manulaotiiring and exporting houses in Glasgow. 
His t(|p|1iirfiii experience and financial investiga- 
tions gave him an intimate knowledge both of 
British and of international fiscal conditions 
and were of much use to him in his later politi- 
cal career. Having amassed a considerable pri- 
vate fortune, he retired from business and en- 
tered politics. His belief in tariff reform in the 
direction of protection for domestic interests 
determined his alignment with the Unionist 
party. He was elected a member of the House 
of Commons in 1900 from Glasgow, but in the 
general election of January, 1906, was defeated. 
In May of that year, however, he was returned 
from Dulwich. He was unsuccessful in contest- 
ing for a seat at Manchester in 1910, but was 
elected from Bootle, Lancashire, the next year. 
From the first, Law attracted considerable at- 
tention as a practical and well-informed mem- 
ber, and his maiden speech, largely respecting 
flsdil matters, won the praise of Sir William 
Harcourt. In 1902 he was given office as Par- 
liamentary Secretaiy of the Board of Trade 
and was continued in this capacity throughout 
the Balfour ministry until 1906. His efficiency 
as a financial administrator and his abilily as 
a public speaker brought him frequently before 
the House and the country for favorable atten- 
tion. His attacks upon the land-tax provisions 
of the revolutionary Lloyd-George budget of 
1009 were regarded as the ablest exposition of 
the ideas and attitude of the Unionist party. 
In 1911 Arthur J. Balfour decided to retire 
from the leadership of the Opposition In filling 
the place made vacant through the resignation 
of this great parliamentarian and philosopher, 
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the Unionists ^experienced considerable difficulty. 
One faction favored J. Austen Chamberlain and 
another Walter H. Long. It was feared, how- 
ever, that the selection of either of these popular 
but factional leaders would bring dissension and 
friction within the party. As a compromise. 
Law was elected. Without previous experience 
as a member of the cabinet and with little or no 
personal following in the coimtry. Law’s election 
occasioned much surprise Although a vigorous 
and pleasing speaker, his oratoiy was of an un- 
imaginative and sober character, not likely to 
evoke enthusiasm in the people. In some of his 
important campaign utterances, such as that at 
Albert Hall in 1912, he was indiscreet and was 
afterward forced to qualify and even retract 
some of his remarks. But in many of the par- 
liamentary struggles, such as those concerning 
Irish Home Buie and the Parliament Bill, he 
had the assistance of Balfour, and although 
not conspicuously successful as a leader, he was 
by no means a failure; many regarded him as 
an able and sound statesman Glasgow Uni- 
versity gave him the degree of LL.D. 

LAW, Canon. See Canon Law. 

LAW, Criminal. See Criminal Law 

LAW, Customary See Customary Law. 

LAW, Edmund (1703-87). An English prel- 
ate and metaphysician, bom at Cartmel, Lan- 
cashire, and educated at St. John’s, Cambridge 
He was for nine years (1737-46) rector of Grey- 
stoke, Cumberland, became Archdeacon of Car- 
lisle in 1743 and master of Peterhouse in 1754, 
and in 1768 was elected Bishop of Carlisle 
Among his works, which are marked by pains- 
taking investigation and freedom from dogma, 
are: An Enquiry into the Idias of Space and 
Time (1734) and Conmderatione on the Theory 
of Religion (1745; and later with a biographical 
sketch by Paley). 

LAW, Edward. See Ellenborough, Edward 
Law, first Baron and first Earl of. 

LAW, Feudal. See Feudalism. 

LAW, J. A. B. See Lauriston, J A. B. L. 

LAW, John (1671-1729). A celebrated fi- 
nancier and speculator, bom at Edinburgh, 
April 21, 1671 His father was a goldsmith and 
hanker and proprietor of the large estate of 
Lauriston, near Edinburgh. Law early showed 
a most remarkable talent for mathematics, and 
after the death of his father he removed to Lon- 
don, where he was soon prominent both in finan- 
cial and social circles; but his life was a dis- 
sipated one, and in 1695 he was compelled to 
flee from England in consequence of a duel in 
which he killed his adversary. After visiting 
France and Italy he went to Amsterdam and 
spent his time in studying the credit operations 
of the baidc, where he was employed for a short 
time. About the year 1700 he returned to Edin- 
burgh, a zealous advocate of a paper currency; 
but his proposals to the Scottish Parliament on 
this subject met with an unfavorable reception 
He visited different parts of the Continent, 
where he won large sums by gambling, but 
sought in vain to win the favor of governments 
to his banking schemes, which were outlined in 
a pamphlet advocating a state bank with paper 
notes. At last in 1715 he settled in Pans, and 
in company with his brother William set up in 
1716 a private bank, which was chartered hy the 
government, and which was soon successful and 
prosperous to such an extraordinary degree tibat 
in 1718 the Duke of Orleans, the Regent, was 
persuaded to adopt Law’s plan of a national 
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bank. The new institution issued prodigious 
quantities of bank notes, which at first enjoyed 
perfect credit, whUe the ordinary national bonds 
remained, as thev had long been, at a price far 
below their nominal value. In 1717 Law origi- 
nated his famous Mississippi Scheme (q.v.) for 
the purpose of raising money to meet the ex- 
igencies of the State. The Gompagnie d’Occident 
was established, with liberty to exploit the re- 
gion about the Mississippi. It soon absorbed 
the French East India Company and other trad- 
ing companies, being transformed into the Gom- 
pagnie des Indes. The public were invited to 
invest in the shares of this company, and an 
extraordinary specidative mania result^, which 
drove up tiie value of the shares to an almost 
fabulous height. For a time it seemed as if the 
Mississippi Scheme would more than fulfill its 
promises^ and the company, which undertook 
the payment of the debts of the government, was 
charged with the receivership of the taxes. In 
the meanwhile the country was flooded with 
pa^r money, and in 1720 a general financial 
collapse ensued. Coined money disappeared, 
prices rose enormously, financial confusion was 
general, and Law, who had been made Councilor 
of State and Comptroller of Finances just before 
the crash came, thought it prudent to quit 
France. He proceeded first to Brussels and tiken 
to England, where he remained for several years, 
but finally settled in Venice, where he managed 
to maintain himself by gambling, and died there, 
March 21, 1729. Law appears to have remained 
a firm believer in his theories regarding public 
credit and currency, which were influence by 
the writings of William Patterson (q.v.). Their 
main fallacy was that he considered money not 
the effect but the cause of wealth and recom- 
mended accordingly an increase of money 
through paper currency. As a strong believer 
in the omnipotence of government, he advocated 
the establishment of one big monopoly combining 
foreign trade and internal finance under the 
management of the state instead of through in- 
dividual enterprise. He developed this system 
especially in a pamphlet, Money and Trade 
Consider^, A complete ^ition of his works, 
translated into French, was published at Paris 
in 1790 and reprinted in 1843. They have since 
been inserted in Guillauman’s collection of the 
writings of the chief economists and financiers 
of the eighteenth century. 

Bibliography. J P. Wood, Memories of the 
Life of John Law (Edinburgh, 1824) ; Alphonse 
Jobez, Une preface an socvalxsme; on, Le sys- 
thne de Law et la ohasse auw capitalists (Paris, 
1848) ; J. Heymann, Law und setn System (Mu- 
nich, 1863) ; P. E. Levasseur, Recherches his- 
ienques sur le systems de Law (Paris, 1864) ; 
And^6 Cochut, The Financier Law: His Scheme 
and Times (ib., 1866); (Dharles Mackay, Mem- 
oirs of Eadraordinary Popular Delusions (Lon- 
don, 1866) ; J. L. A. Thiers, Law et son 
systhme des finances (Paris, 1868; Eng. trans.. 
New York, 1859) ; S. Alexi, John Law und sein 
System (Berlin, 1886) ; A. M. Davie, Historical 
Study of Law^s System (Boston, 1887); J. B. 
Perkins, France under the Regency (New York, 
1892) ; Henri Gravier, La colonisation de la 
Louisiana A VSpoque de Law (Paris, 1904), con- 
taining a bibliography; A. W. Wiston-Glynn, 
The Financier Law: His Scheme and Times 
(London, 1907). 

LAW, John (1796-1873). An American 
jurist, bom in New London, Conn. He was de- 


scended from a line of lawyers including Jona- 
than Law (1674-1760) , Chief Justice of the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court and Governor. He 
graduated at Yale in 1814, was admitted to 
practice in 1817, and soon afterward emigrated 
to Indiana and made his home at Vincennes. 
He was successively prosecuting attorney, mem- 
ber of the State Legislature (1823), again dis- 
trict attorney, a judge for eight terms, and in 
1838-42 was land-office receiver. In 1861 he 
moved to Evansville and was one of the founders 
of the town of Lamasco. He was judge of the 
Court of Land Claims in 1866-67 and served in 
the House of Representatives from 1861 to 1866 
His address on the Oolomal History of Vincennes 
was published in 1839 and in 1868. He was 
a president of the Indiana State Historical 
Society. 

LAW, Mabtiai*. See Mabtial Law. 

LAW, Mebcantilb. See Mebcantile Law. 

LAW, MHL.ITABT. See Militabt Law. 

LAW, Municipal. See Municipal Law. 

LAW, Nobman. See Nobman Law. 

LAW, PsTCHOLOGT OF. There are two views 
regarding the psychological origin of law. The 
one is that law developed from a rdiigious sen- 
timent, viz., from the desire or obligation which 
was felt by society to fulfilLJlie wishes or com- 
mands of the dead. The second view is that, in 
addition to this religious sentiment, the already 
existing customs of the social group must be 
taken into account. The two views are not 
necessarily antagonistic; they rather regard 
two different levds or stages in the development 
of law. The second view, which regards the 
lower stage, may be stated in brief as follows: 
Customs are social habits, which take shape be- 
fore society becomes aware of them Realization 
of a custom comes about either through its un- 
witting infringement or by comparison with the 
customs of other social groups. In such an 
event the origin of the custom becomes of mo- 
ment , and primitive man, naturally enough, 
refers it to tW practice of his ancestors Here, 
then, enters the religious motive: the custom 
must be conformed with out of respect to (or in 
fear of) the ancestral ghosts Now, law differs 
from custom in that it enforces, by definite 
penalties inflicted for nonobservance, the duty 
which it enjoins. When, therefore, the breach 
of custom incurs the wrath of the ancestral 
ghosts, we have the primary form of penalty, 
and the custom becomes a law. It is only at a 
later stage that the procedure itself, as weU as 
the penalty, is derived immediately from the 
religious motive. 

l%e arbiter, in matters of "custom law,” is 
at first the head of the family and later the 
chief of the group. But when modification of 
old or establishment of new laws is demanded, 
when novel and more complex conditions of so- 
cial development appear, the authority of tiie 
chief is not sufficient, and recourse is had to 
the ancestor’s spirit or, as later happens, to the 
ghost of some revered chief or, still later, to the 
nation’s God. Thus Moses derived from divine 
behest not only the Ten Commandments, but also 
the entire Mosaic law; and in the case of the 
Greeks, after the Doric miration, "no new 
political institutions, no freim culture, no ad- 
ditional games were established without the 
sanction of the Pythian oracle.” We find so far 
no ^stinction between political and rdigious 
law, in the Mosaic law sins a^inst God and 
sanitary defaults are listed togeuier; and in the 
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Code of Manu there is a like mixture of sacred 
and secular reg^ulations, of moral dictates and 
rules for carrying on ordinary affairs. Further- 
more, the ju&e of the law was himself a priest 
or was directly ordained by his God or finally 
was a direct descendant of God. At this stage 
it is evident that law rests principally, if not 
solely, upon the religious motive, and there is 
ample justification for the view tha^ historically 
regard^, law here has its first beginning Psy- 
chologically, however, the inquiry must be 
push^ to the lower level; for law can come into 
being only in consequence of a demand which is 
inherent in the nature of society, a ''need** 
which we find expressed in custom and which 
in its turn is explained in terms of social 
instinctcT 

The subsequent history of law, from the psy- 
chological point of view, is concerned with the 
cleavage between religious and political laws 
This comes about (1) through a gradual sub- 
stitution, where political matters are concerned, 
of alliance to the state for the primitive al- 
legiance to the ancestral spirit, and (2) through 
the gradual development of the idea that the in- 
fringement of law is an injury to the state, 
and, as such, is punishable by the state. In this 
transformation, however, the religious motive 
is still operative, as may be seen both in the 
universal appeals of modem judges to precedent 
and also in the court paraphernalia, m the for- 
miUities of observance and the solemn oaths 
All of these things tend to enhance the dignity 
of the judge and to inspire reverence for the 
law 

Bibliography. W. Wundt, Ethica, voL i 
(Eng trans., New York, 1897) ; id., Eletnmte 
der Volkerpaychologte (Leipzig, 1913) ; £. A. 
Hobs, Bomal Control (New York, 1901) ; Herbert 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (3 vols., ib., 
1900-01) ; J. G. Tarde, Laws of Imitation^ 
translate by E. C. Parsons (ib., 1903) ; Sir 
John Lubbock, Origin of Civilization (ib., 
1905). For the psycholo^ of 1^1 practice, 
see Tbshkont 

LAW, Public. See Pdbuo Law. 

LAW, Salic. See Salic Law. 

LAW, Substantive. See Substantive Law. 

LAW, William (1680-1701). An English 
devotional author. He was bom at hang’s 
Cliffe, near Stamford, Northamptonshire, and 
graduated M.A. at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1712 A strong Tory sympathizer, he 
refused to take the oath of allegiance on the 
accession of George I. His writings are deeply 
tinged with mysticism; in later life he was a 
follower of Jakob BOhme. His Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life (1729) first awakened 
the religious sensibilities of Dr. Johnson, who 
speaks of it in high terms. The Wesleys also 
derived much advantage from it and becme in- 
timate with Law, but later rejected his teach- 
ings. His other writings include : Remarks 
upon MandevUUfs Fables of the Bees (pub- 
lished 1724; republished with an introduction 
by Maurice, 1844) ; The Absolute Unlawfulness 
of the Stage Entertainment Fully Demonstrated 
(1726) ; letters to the Bishop of Bangor (1717- 
19 ) ; and some very able attacks on the rational- 
ism of his day. His collected works were pub- 
lished in London in nine volumes in 1762. His 
Serious Call has been many times reprinted. A 
selection from his works, by Palmer, Liberal 
and Mystical Writings, was published in New 
York ( 1905) . Consult: J. H. Overton, Law, Non- 


furor and Mystic (London, 1881); Alexander 
Whyte, Characters and Characteristics of Wil- 
liam Law (New York, 1898) ; W. R. Inge^ 
Studi es of English Mystics (ib, 1906). 

LAWI^ Sib John Bennett (1814-1900). 
A celebrated English agriculturist, bom at 
Hothamsted, Hertfordshire. He was educated 
at Eton, Oi^ord, and London, entered upon the 
management of the paternal estate of ^tham- 
sted in 1834, and three years later commenced 
experiments with plants grown in pots of soil. 
He early discovered a process for transforming 
bone into superphosphate by the use of sulphuric 
acid, took out a patent in 1842, and built up an 
extensive business which he managed for about 
30 years. In 1867 he engaged in the manufac- 
ture of tartaric and citric acids and continued 
in this business until his death The experi- 
mental inquiries at Hothamsted were enlarged 
in 1843 by the employment of Dr (afterward 
Sir) J H. Gilbert to superintend the laboratom 
work. For more than 50 years Lawes and Gil- 
bert conducted elaborate agricultural investiga- 
tions. The field experiments were enlarged and 
systematized until they occupied nearly 40 acres 
in 1856. Experiments with animals were begun 
in 1847, and a variety of problems in animal 
nutrition have since b^n studied In 1889 Sir 
John transferred the laboratories and experi- 
mental fields of Hothamsted to a board of tras- 
tees with an endowment of about £100,000. He 
made provision for a biennial course of lectures 
in the United States on the Hothamsted work. 
He was created a baronet in 1882, in recognition 
of his great services to agriculture Consult; 
Royal Society of London, Philosophical Trans- 
actions (London, 1859, 1880-89, 1900) , British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Reports (ib, passim); Bulletins 6 and 22 of 
Office of Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture; A D. Hall, The 
Book of the Rothamsted Eaopenments (ib., 
1905). 

LAWES, William Geoboe (1839- ). 

An English Congregational missionary. He was 
bom at Aldermaston, Berkshire, and studied at 
Mortimer and Bedford. Upon his ordination to 
the Congregational ministry in 1860 he was 
sent to Niu4 or Savage Island, where he re- 
mained for 10 years Gkiing to New Guinea in 
1874, he and his Scottish colleague, James 
Chalmers, aided the establishment of a British 
protectorate in 1884 and annexation in 1888; 
and at Vatorata he founded in 1896 a training 
school for native teachers. He retired in 1906 
He translated the New Testament into Motu 
and the language of Niu4 and wrote a Grammar 
of Motu (1885; 3d ed , 1896) 

LAWES-WITTEWBOEGE, Iftz^-wimng, Sib 
Chables (1843-1911) An English sculptor. 
He was bom at Teignmouth and was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. His work as a 
sculptor is strong and bold in treatment and 
full of vigorous action, but often lacking in re- 
pose and refinement. His best-known pieces are 
the colossal bronze group ‘‘They Bound Me On” 
(1888), and the high relief “United States of 
America” (1800), consisting of 10 female fig- 
ures. In later work he treated sculpture as 
secondary to architecture rather than as a sep- 
arate art He was president of the Incorpo- 
rated Society of British Sculptors and was also 
strongly interested in agricultural science and 
athleticA 

LAWOliESS, Hon. Emily (1845-1914). An 
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IHsh novelist, daughter of Edward, third Baron 
Gloncurry. At her best as a novelist, she es- 
sayed also poetry, history, and biography. In 
1005 Dublin University gave her an honorary 
LittD She is the author of, notably, Hurrxsh 
(1886), a novel; Ireland (1887), a brief history 
in the “Story of the Nations Series”; Plain 
Frances Mowbray (1880); Qransa (1802), her 
strongest novel; Maelcho (1894), an historical 
romance; With Essex xn Ireland (1890) ; A 
Garden Diary ( 1001 ) , With the Wild Geese 
(1002), poems; Marta Edgeworth (1004), an 
inadequate critical biography; and The Book 
of Gilly (1906) 

liAT^EY, George (1823-1915) An Ameri- 
can yacht builder, bom in l^ndon, England. In 
1851 he emigrated to the United States, and 
after 1854 he was engaged in shipbuilding, 6rst 
in Boston, then (1860-74) at Scituate, Mass., 
and finally again in Boston, with his son George 
F. Lawlcy ns partner. The firm of T^awley & 
Son built the Puritan^ which defended the Amer- 
ica’s cup in 1885, and the Mayflotocr, which de- 
fended it in the following year. Lawley retired 
from active business when his firm was incorpo- 
rated 1^1 th a capital of $100,000 ik JLfiOO, and 
his son became the active head 

liAW LIBBABIES in the United SmTsa. 
See Lfxial Education / 

LAW HEBCHANT. Originally the body of 
rules governing the various communities of 
merchants throughout Eurofie, andjj^ministcrc^ 
by special local tnlmnals, known 4 h 8 piepowder 
courts (qv), staple courts, and merchants’ 
courts (qv ). The procedure of the law mer- 
chant as well as substantive rules dilTerc'd 
widely from those of the early common law Its 
courts Mere expeditious, seeking not only to do 
justice, but to do it spe^ily Judges for these 
tribunals were 8eleet<»d Meause of their knowl- 
edge of the law merchant, and were bound to 
administer that law and not the common law of 
the lan(l|«||£r the ^fieculiar local usages of the 
cities, to^lK|r boroughs where they sat. Dur- 
ing tjm sevenwftith century the courts which 
specially administered tins body of law died out 
in iflaglaj^, their |urisdietion being gradually 
assiSta^^by the eoiniuon law and equity tribu- 
nals of the realm. From this time to the acces- 
sion of Uo]^ Mansfield as Chief Justice, the term 
*‘lliw mi^Siaiit” was employed in quite an in- 
definite sense, llie common-law judges and 
juries were not versed in the legal usages of 
merchants When mercantile controversies came 


before them, it was often necessary to call mer- 
chant witnesses to prove what the law merchant 
ap plmJ^lc to the particular case was, although, 
the mercantile custom involved was notorious, 


th^ ordinary courts would take judicial notice 

The third period in the history of the law 
merchant in England embraces the latter half 


of iftle eighteenth century and most of the nine- 
teenth. Lord Mansfield conceived that the 


usages of merchants in all countries rested upon 
the same general principles, and that the law 
merchant was a branch of the jus gentium ^ or 
law tcommon to all nations As Chief Justice, 
»‘he devoted his great energies to tlie develop- 
'ment of a body of legal rules which should be 
based not on the common-law doctrines of Eng- 
fa&nd;, but Upon principles which commercial con- 
^eBlOnce)>i*p^blic policy, and the customs and 
aMMflis'of merchants had contributed to eatab- 
- tffhi slight differences, over all Europe. In 


the United States his work was carried forward 
by Chancellor Kent, Justice Story, and others. 
As a result of this movement, the law merchant 
and the common law are no longer distinct and 
separate bodies of legal rules To a large ex- 
tent they have become amalgamated and are 
administered by all legal tribunals as a single 
system At the present time, therefore, “law 
merchant” does not designate a separate and 
distinct body of law, as it did formerly, but is 
applied to various branches of English law, m 
which the old usages of merchants still survive 
to a considerable extent, or which have sprung 
out of modem business needs and customs, such 
as agency, bailments, insurance, bills and notes, 
partnership Consult the authorities cited 
under those titles, also J. W Smith, Compen- 
dium of Mercantile Law, MacdonneWs Introduc- 
tion (11th ed, 2 vols, London, 1905); T. E. 
Serutton, The Elements of Mercantile Law 
(London, 1891 ) ; “The Early ITistory of the Law 
Merchant in England,” in Law Quartet ly Re- 
incw, vol xvii (Jjondon, 1901), F M Burdick, 
The Essentials of Business Law (New York, 
1902) , “W’liat is the Law Merchant^” in Colum- 
bia Law Rcvieto, vol. 11 (ib., 1902) ; f^ielert Cases 
Concerning the Law Merchant, A D 1270-1,638; 
editwl for the Selden Society by Charles Grass 
(London, 1908) 

LAWN (older forms lawnd, laund, OF 
hinde, lattnde, Fr. lande, heath, from Ir land, 
OWehh, Bret lann. Corn Ian, open space; 
ultimately connected with Goth., AS, Eng land, 
OHG lant, Ger Land, land) A smooth, even, 
well-kept turf or greensward, intended solely 
for ornament and pleasure The hot and dry 
summers w’hich frequently pre\ail in the ITnitcd 
States aie injurious to ^ass but, as the lawn 
is usually limited in extent, this obstacle is 
overcome by controlling the moisture conditions. 
Good vedvety turf can lie niamtaineil in moder- 
ately dry climates, even in times of intense and 
prolonged heat and drought by dail\ supplying 
the nwessary moisture. In no instanee is, the 
condition of the soil a more important factor 
than m laivn making. The best soil for this 
purpose 18 a sandy loam of fine texture with a 
clay subsoil, the most favorable combination for 
either w'et seasons or times of drought A clay 
soil bakes too readily, and an open sandy or 
gravelly soil is not sufficiently resistant of 
drought Before the soil is prepared to receive 
the grass seed, it is drained, if it has inadequate 
natuial drainage, and then graded to give it the 
desired contour. The ordinary dooryard lawn 
is usually level, but the extensive lawms of parks 
combine in their contour the level, the convex, 
and the concave, gracefullv merging into each 
other. 

Ihe preparation for the grass seed consists in 
working the soil with the plow and subsoiler or 
the spade to a depth of at least one foot. All 
stones and rubbish are removed to obtain a 
clean, fine, and well-tilled seed bed A rich soil 
is essential, and the land for a lawn should be 
enriched by heavy applications of well-rotted 
barnyard manure or wrhen the manure cannot 
be obtained bv a heavy dressing of commercial 
fertilizers A oompleto commercial fertUizer, 
i.e, a fertilizer containing nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash, is used, and liberal quantities 
of lime and bone meal are worked into the soil 
in addition. The selection of grasses is deter- 
mined by the climate of the locality, and the 
coiot, texture, and sod-forming habit of the dif- 
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Isrent tpecies. The most oommon grasseB oom- 
hifilng tae qiifllitiee of a lawn grasa to a greater 
or leas extrat are Kentudcy blue grass, fescue 
flTasa, bent grass, St. Augustine grass, and 
Sermuda grass. The finer varieties of fescue 
and bent jerasaes form an especially soft and 
elastic tur^ qualities highly esteemed in a lawn. 
St. Aumutine grass and Bermuda grass are well 
adapted to warm climates and are extensively 
used as lawn grasses in the southern United 
States. In order to obtain evenness in the text- 


ure of the turf and the color of the lawn, it is 
customary to sow only one kind of grass. Mix- 
tures of different grasses, however, are also fre- 


quently used. A light, scattered stand of white 
dover is often considered desirable. The grass 


seed is sown thickly, from 50 to 75 pounds being 
used per acre. Care should be taken not to in- 
troduce weed seeds in the manure or with the 


grass seed. The time of seeding depends upon 
the climate and the prevailmg weather ^e 
seed diould be sown when the conditions for its 


The modem game of lawn tennis was first 
played in England about 1874 and introduced 
into America a year later by Dr. James Dwight 
and the Sears brothers, R. D. and F. R, at 
Nahant, Mass. 

To Major Wingfield, of England, credit must 
be given for inventing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the game as played at present. He took 
out a patent calling tlm game Sphairistike, and 
the following year, under the name of lawn 
tennis, it was officially adopted the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club. In 1877 the first All-England 
lawn tennis championship was held at Wimble- 
don, Spencer W. Gore winning the title. Every 
year since then the championships of England 
have been held at Wimbledon. 

William and Ernest Renshaw developed the 
game greatly, introducing the volley and the 
smash stroke. They won the doubles champion- 
ship eight times, from 1880 to 1889, and William 
Renshaw captured the singles title no less than 
seven times. H F. LawfoM was another success- 


growth are the most favorable. Moisture is an 
absolute requirement, and for this reason sow- 
ing shortly before an expected rain is the com- 
mon practice. Windy weather prevents the even 
scattering of the s^. In general, sowing is 
done during the moist months of spring, but 
where conditions permit in the early fall. After 
the soil has been made perfectly smooth and fine, 
the seed is scattered evenly over the surface and 
thinly covered with a fine-toothed iron rake, fol- 
lowed by an iron roller. To avoid covering the 
seed too deeply, the land is sometimes rolled 
without the previous use of the rake. 

Small grassplats are often covered with trans- 
planted tof instead of beginning with the seed. 
When the grass has grown several inches high, 
mowing with the lawn mower is begun and re- 
peated at short intervals. Frequent mowing and 
rolling improves the turf. During dry summers, 
when there is danger of exposing the roots to the 
drying action of the hot sun, too frequent mow- 
ing is injurious The lawn should be rolled at 
least once each sprmg when the weather is 
moist, for the purpose of compacting the turf. 
To keep up the fertility of permanent lawns, 
land plaster, nitrate of soda, and hardwood 
ashes are applied as top dressings in the spring, 
or a dressing of fine compost is applied in the 
fall. Consult: Leonard Barron, Lawns and Haw 
to Make Them (New York, 1906) ; L. C. Corbett, 
“The Lawn,” in Farmers^ Bulletin^ No. 248 
(Washington, 1906) ; Schreiner and Skinner, 
^Xawn &il8,” in Farmers' Bulletin, No, 4^4 
(ib., 1912) ; L J. Dopgue, if a Lawn (New 
York, 1912) ; C. P. Kellig^n, “Starting a Lawn,” 
in Michigan Experiment Station, Circular, No. 
to (Lansing, 1913). 

IiAWK TENNIS. A game played with 
racket and ball on a court crossed at the centre 
by a net. It is the modem devdqiment of the 
ancient game of tennis, (q.v.), the same methods 
beii^ ui^ in scoring the games and set While 
primarily a summer game, played on closely cut 
grass lawns or on hard earth, marked with lines 
of whitewash, it also is play^ in winter, on the 
fioors of armories and gymnasiums. 

The outside dimensions of the court for the 
singles game, one player against another, are 78 
feet in length and 27 feet in width. For the 
doubles game, in which four persons plav, the 
dimensions are 78 feet in length and 36 iesit in 
width, the extra 9 feet in width being taken up 
by tide courts, eadh of which is 4% feet wide. 


ful player of that period, specializing in the 
nonvolleying game. 

It was not until the year 1885 that the per- 
manent fieatures of lawn tennis were adopted 
and the present measurements and marking of 
the q^rt and the height of the net settled upon. 
ThesC'^re as follows* The net is attached to two 
jxmts standing 3 feet outside of the court on 
either side. At the posts the net is 3 feet, 6 
inches in h^ht and m the centre is 3 feet. 
Midway beWeen the side lines of the court and 
parallel with them is drawn the half-court line, 
dividing the space on each side of the net into 
two equal parts, called the light and left hand 
courts. On each fide of the net and running 
parallel to it are drawn the service lines at a 
distance of 21 feet frcyi it The double, or side, 
courts are created by simply increasing the 
width of the entire court hy 4^ feet on each 
side, with the outer longitudinal lines running 
parallel to the half -court line. ^ ^ 

The players decide the choicejp^urts and 
the right to serve first by tossklg^e racket in 
the air. They stand on opposite sides ofJB^e net, 
the one who first strikes the ball being w^led 
the server and the person who receives the ball 
being termed the sitriker-out. The service al- 
ternates at the end of each game, apd the ball 
is delivered from the right to the 4eft-hand 
court, alternately. The server must stand be- 
hind the base line (the end of the court). The 
ball must drop between the service line, half- 
court line, and side line of the court diagonally 
opposite to that from which it is served. 

Each stroke counts 15 for the player jjnning^ 
it, except that the third winning strificemalM' 
the score read 40 instead of 45. If both plavers 
win three strokes, the score is termed ^delW^ 
instead of forty-aJl. The winner of the next 
stroke scores “advantage,” and if he wins the 
succeeding stroke also he captures that gpme, 
but if he fails to win the two strokes in succes- 
sion, the score ^oes back to deuce. If one player 
scores four pomts and the opponent does not 
score at all, then the first player wins a “love” 
game. 

The player who first wins six games takes the 
set, unless he and his exponent should havq^eaeh 
won five games, in which ease one or the other 
must win two consecutive games to win the set, 
called a “deuce set” The players must change 
sides after the first, third, and every alteraate 
game. Championship matches are usually de- 
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temiined by the Winning of three sets out of 
fiye. 

Interest in the game grew by leaps and bounds 
in the United States, soon after Dr. Dwight had 
introduced it, and in 1881 a tournament was 
hdd in New York City with 33 dubs repre- 
sented. Hie United States National Lawn 
Tennis Association also was formed that year, 
and the English ball, measuring 2% Inches in 
diameter, amipted. In the same year the first 
national lawn-tennis championship tournament 
was held on the courts of the Newport Casino, 
at Newport, R I. R D Sears won the initial 
championship, his strong volleying game from 
close to the net completdy upsetting his oppon- 
ents He successfully defended his laurels for 
the next six consecutive years, sweeping all be- 
fore him At the same time Sears and Dr. 
Dwight won the doubles championship, holding 
this title from 1882 to 1887 inclusive 

Each succeeding year saw steady improvement 
in the strength of the game played both in Amer- 
ica and abroad, new strokes being developed and 
greater speed injected into the game. 

The men who studied court tactics most care- 
fully, who figured out where their opponents 
were going to place their returns and hoiv best to 
draw the contending player out of position, were 
the most successful Among the most notable 
players of recent years were Malcolm D Whit- 
man, W. A. Lamed, Karl TI. Bchr, Dwight F. 
Davis, Maurice E McLoughlin. and R Norris 
Williams, 2d, who won the national title from 
McLoughlin in August, 1014 Beals Wright, 
who held the championship in 1905, was re- 
garded by the English experts as one of the fin- 
est players ever produced in the United States. 

In 1900 Dwight F Davis presented for com- 
petition an international challenge cup, to be 
competed for in the country whose players held 
the international championship In the same 
year the British Isles sent a team to the United 
States, consisting of A. W. Gore, H Roper Bar- 
rett, and E. D. Black, which was defeated by the 
American team, comprising Whitman, Lamed, 
Ward, and Davis. In 1902 England again sent 
a team overseas in quest of the cup, R. F. and 
H. L. Doherty and Dr. Joshua Pirn being the 
challengers ; but they met with no better success 
than their predecessors, being defeated by the 
same team of American players 

Once more, in 1903, the two Doherty brothers, 
the most famous players in England, challenged 
for the cup, and this time were successful in 
their quest, defeating Lamed and R D and G. 
L. Wrenn, Jr, at Longwood, Mass. For the 
first time the trophy offered by Davis left the 
land of its birth and was borne to England by 
the victorious Dohertys England retained 
possession of the cup until 1907, defeating 
France, Belgium, Austria, America, and Aus- 
tralia in 10^ 1905, and 1906. 

Australasia put forward a formidable team in 
1907 and captured the trophy, retaining it the 
following year through the brilliant playing of 
Norman E. Brookes and Anthony F. Wilding, 
who defeated the American team which had 
qualified as the challenging combination bv 
vanquishing the representetives of the Britisn 
Isles in .^ODerica. In 1909 only the United 
States and Australasia competed, McLoughlin 
and M. H. Long, the American pair, being de- 
feated in Austr^ia in both singles and doubles 

In 1910 there was no challenge from any of 
the nations, but the following year America, 
VoL. XHI.-42 


after defeating the British Isles in the final 
roufid, lost to Australasia in the challenge 
round, Lamed, McLoughlin, and Beals Wright 
composing the American team. In 1912 the 
United States failed to send a team to the antip- 
odes, and the Davis Cup went to England, 
Brookes, Heath, and Dunlop, for AustralaBia, 
being unable to withstand the assaults of Park, 
Beamish, and Dixon. 

The year 1913 saw the Davis Cup return once 
more to the United States when McLoughlin, 
Williams, and H. H. Hackett, after gomg suc- 
cessfully through the preliminary international 
rounds, faced Parke, Dixon, and H. Roper-Bar- 
rett, of the British Isles, at Wimbledon, and 
defeated them by three matches to two. 

The cup was not destined to remain long in 
the United States, however, for m August, 1914, 
on the courts of the West Side Tennis Club, at 
Forest Hills, L I, Norman E. Brookes and An- 
thony F. Wilding, the Australasians, who had 
successfully come throi^h to the challenge 
round, defeated the American team of McLough- 
lin, Williams, and T C Bundy, by three 
matches to two. The Davis Cup was again lost 
to America 

Although the United Statics could not retain 
the cup, Maurice McLoughlin gained the reputa- 
tion of being the world’s greatest player by de- 
feating the ti\o great Australasians in the sm- 
gles, whereas Williams lost to both the challeng- 
ers, who also defeated McLoughlin and Bundy 
in the doubles 

Bibllogpraphy. J M. Heathcote and others, 
Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Racquets ( new cd , Lon- 
don, 1903 ) ; R. F and H L. Doherto, On Lawn 
Tennis (New York, 1903) ; J. H. Paret, Lawn 
Tennis Its Past, Present, and Future (ib, 
1904); A. W Myers (ed ), Lawn Tennis at 
Home and Abroad (ib., 1903), id. Complete 
Lawn-Tewnis Play^ (Philadelphia, 1908) ; E. B. 
Dewhurst, Science of Laion Tennis (ib., 1910) ; 
D. K D. Lambert-Chamber B, Laxon Tennis for 
Ladies (New York, 1910) , G. E. Walsh, Making 
a Tennis Court (ib, 1912) , R. D Little, Tennis 
Tactics (ib., 1913) ; Wright and Ditson, Official 
Lawn Tennis Ouide (Boston, annually) ; Laion 
Tennis Handbook (London, annually). 

LAW OF PAPAL GITABANTEES. See 
Papal Guarantees, Law of. 

LAW OF THE TWEL VE TABLES. See 
Twelve Tables, Law of the. 

LAW^BANCE, John (1750-1810). An 
American lawj^er and legislator, bom in Corn- 
wall, Finland. At the age of 17 he emigrated 
to America and settled in New York City, where 
he studied law, and where in 1772 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. His success in his profession 
was immediate He threw himself into the 
Revolutionary movement with ardor and re- 
ceived a commission in the first regiment of 
New York militia, organized by his father-in- 
law, Alexander McDougall. In October, 1777, 
he became an aid on the staff of Washington, 
and in 1780 as Jui^e- Advocate-General presided 
at the trial of Major Andr6 (q.v.). Alter the 
war be resumed the practice of law in New 
York and in 1785-87 was in the Continental 
Congress, where he strongly advocated the pro- 
pose Constitution. This M to his being super- 
seded m 1788 by an Anti-Federalist. In 1789 
he was elected to the New York State Senate 
and in the same year was elected a member 
of the First Congress imder the new Constitu- 
tion He was atoo a member of the Seooud 
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Coii|7e8S (1791-93) and in 1794 was appointed 
by Resident Washington United Stat^ Judge 
for the District of New York. In 1796 he re- 
signed from the bench to take his seat in the 
United States Senate, to which he had been 
elected to succeed Rufus King. He remained in 
the Senate until 1800 and was President pro 
tempore of that body in 1798-99. He was a 
stanch supporter of Hamilton and was particu- 
larly oppo^ to any compromise between the 
Federalists, of which party he remained up to 
his death one of the principal leaders, and the 
Burrites. 

IiAW^BENCE. A city and the county seat 
of Douglas Co , Kans , 41 miles west by south 
of Kansas City, on both sides of the Kansas 
River, and on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe and the Union Pacific railroads (Map* Kan- 
sas, G 5). The city is well laid out, with wide, 
well-pav^ streets, and has many attractive 
buildings, including a fine courthouse, Federal 
building, Carnegie library, Y M. C. A, and 
splendid school buildings. It is the seat of the 
State University (see Kansas, University op), 
founded in 1866 on Mount Oread, and of the 
Haskell Institute, one of the United States 
government’s three great industrial schools for 
Indians, which occupies a site of 600 acres 
Lawrence is situated in a fertile agricultural 
and stock-raising region, but is important chiefly 
as a commercial centre, and its manufacturing 
interests, which are considerable, are promoted 
by excellent water power. The industrial estab- 
lisliments include flouring and paper mills, 
manufactures of collars, shirts, sashes, doors, 
pianos, vitrified brick and tile, a foundry and 
machine shop, and a creamery. The city adopted 
the commission form of government in 1914. 
Lawrence (named in honor of Amos A Law- 
rence) was the first of tho “free-State” towns 
founded by the Emigrant Aid Society in 1854, 
immediately after the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill (qv ), and was for several years 
the headquarters of the Antislavcry party in 
Kansas In November and Deecmbcr, 1855, 
during the so-called Wakarusa War, it was be- 
sieged for a short time by a force of pioslavery 
men, and on May 21, 1856, it was occupied and 
partially destroyed by another proslavery force. 
On Aug. 21, 1863, a body of Confederate raiders 
under Qiiantrell almost completely destroyed it 
and killed 123 of its citizens. Pop., 1900, 10,- 
862; 1910, 12,374, 1914 (U. S. est), 13,018; 
1920, 12,4 56 See Kansasi. 

liAWBEHCE. An important manufacturing 
city in Massachusetts, county seat of Essex 
County, 24 miles north by west of Boston, 
situat^ on both sides of tiie Merrimac River, 
and on several blanches of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad (Map. Massachusetts, £ 2). It 
includes the villages of Arlington District, 
C!arltonville, and dillsville. The Merrimac at 
this point has a descent of 26 feet in half a 
mile, affording water power estimated at 11,900 
horse power, controlled by a dam of solid 
granite, 900 feet long and 30 feet high, thrown 
across the rapids, and by canals on each side 
of the river, the first of which was opened in 
1848. An 18-foat« channel to the sea is in the 
process of construction (1916). 

In the manufacture of woolen cloths Lawrence 
ranks first among the cities of the United States, 
and the Pacific Mills Print Works are among 
the largest of their kind in the world The 
vakte of this product manufactured in 1909 


was $58,536,000. Other manufactures include 
paper, paper-mill machinery, foundry products, 
carriages, cotton goods, sashes, doors, and blinds, 
engines, boilers, belting, shoes, and wheels 
Features of interest in the city are the large 
public library, Essex County Training School, 
Children’s Home, Cottage and Lawrence hospi- 
tals, the courthouse, and a park system compris- 
ing 156 acres. There are also several bridges 
across the river, numerous private charitable 
institutions, and a number of county buildings 
The government is vested in a commission of 
five. In 1914 Lawrence spent about $1,300,000 
for maintenance and operation, the principal 
items of expenditure being $380,000 for schools, 
$118,000 for charitable institutions, $120,000 
for the police department, $109,000 for the fire 
department, and $90,000 for public health and 
sanitation. The water works are owned by the 
municipality. Pop., 1850, 8282, 1870, 28,921; 
1900, 62,559; 1910, 85,892, of which number 
41,319 were of foreign birth; 1914 (U. S. est ), 
063834 ; 1020, 94.270. 

Lawrence was created by Act of tlic l^cgis- 
lature, March 20, 1845, out of parts of Methuen 
and Andover and was incoqiorated as a citv 
May 10, 1853. It was the scene of severe labor 
disturbances in 1912. Consult Wadsworth, 
Ifisto ry of LatcrcnrCy Mass, (Lawrence, 1880) 

liAWBEHCE, Abbott (1792-1855) An 
American merchant, legislator, and diplomat. 
He was Imrn in Groton, Mass., was educated in 
a district school, and at the Groton Academy 
(now Lawrence Academy), removed to Bos- 
ton in 1808, and there served an apprenticeship 
in the warehouse of his elder brother, Amos, 
with whom in 1814 he founded the famous firm 
of A. & A. Lawrence. Lawrence also took an 
active interest in several railroad enterprises, 
was president of the Essex Company, which in 
1845 founded Lawrence, Mass (named in his 
honor), and towards the latter part of his life 
was largely engaged in the China trade. From 
1835 to 1837, and again from 1839 to 1840, when 
ill health forced him to resign, he was a mem- 
lier of Congress; and in 1842 he was one of the 
(‘ommiBsioners of Massachusetts who cooper- 
ated with the commissioners of Maine and 
with Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, 
ill negotiating the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
( q V ) concerning the northeast boundary of 
the United Stat^ with England’s representa- 
tive, Lord Ashbui^n. He declined the port- 
folios of the Navy and of the Interior in Presi- 
dent Tailor’s cabinet. He was United States 
Minister to England from 1849 to 1852, in which 
capacity he rendered important services to the 
country and became widely popular with the 
English people, though in 1852, wishing to 
devote his attention wholly to his business in- 
terests, he was recalled at his own request He 
was a firm believer in protection, representing 
Massachusetts at the Harrisburg Convention in 
1827. He made many donations to charitable 
institutions and in 1847 contributed $50,000 for 
the establishment of a scientific school at Har- 
vard, which was named in his honor, and to 
which by will he subsequently contributed an- 
other $50,000. He left a like sum for the erec- 
tion of model lodging houses for the poor, the 
surplus income from which was to be forever 
applied to charitable purposes. Consult H. A. 
Hill, Memoir of Ahhott hawrenoe (2d ed., Bos- 
ton, 1^), 

LAWBWCE, Amos (1786-1852). An Amer- 
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ican merchant and manufacturer, bom at 
Groton, Mass., and educated at the Groton 
Academy foimded there by his father. After 
working as a clerk for several years, he em- 
barked (1807) m the dry-goods business on his 
own account in Boston. In 1814 he formed a 
partnership with his brother, Abbott T^awrence 
(q.v.), and the firm became the foremost whole- 
sale mercantile establishment in the country 
He is best known for his connection with the 
cotton manufacturing industry in New England, 
the cities of Lawrence and Lowell owing their 
preeminence in this branch of industry largely 
to his clTorts 111 health compelled him to retire 
from active participation in business in 1831, 
and the later years of his life were spent largelv 
in furthering various philanthropic enterprises 
He contributed largely to the building of the 
Bunker Hill Monument and gave large sums to 
Williams College and to the academy at Groton, 
Mass, which in 1843 vas renamed Lawrence 
Academy in honor of the family. 

LA WHENCE, Amos Adams (1814-86). An 
American philanthropist, son of Amos Lawrence 
Bora in Boston, lie graduatcnl from Harvard 
Universitv in 1835, and then became connected 
with banking and mercantile undertakings, par- 
ticularly tt'xtilc manufacturing He supported 
the untislavery element in the colonization of 
Kansas and assisted in recruiting a cavalry 
regiment for the Civil War In 184!) he gave 
$10,000 to found the Taiwrcnco Institute of 
Wibconsin (now Lawrence College), at Apple- 
ton, Wis., and subsequentlv gave more tnan 
$30 000 to support the institution His benevo- 
lences include also Lawrence Hall for the Epis- 
copal Tlioological Seminary at Cambridge, Mass , 
built in 1873-80 at a cost of $75,000. The city 
of Lawrence, Kaiis was named for him. 

LAWBENCE, Fredfbiok Wiitjam Petiiick 
(1871- ). An English reformer He was 

educated at Eton and at Trinitv College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a fellow in 1897. 
Tie traveled widelv; was prominent in univer- 
sity settlement work • was Lilieral Unionist 
candidate for Parliament from North Lambeth 
in 1900, but withdrew because he o])posed the 
Boer War, visited South Africa and worked 
for the South African Women’s and Children’s 
Distress Fund lie edited the Erho^ a London 
evening paper, from 1902 to its failure in 1905, 
when it was said that he settled its debts. In 
1901 he had married Emmeline Pethick; with 
her he became a leader and financial backer of 
the militant suffragette movement and was 
loint editor of its organ. Votes for Women 
Mr and Mrs Pethick I-Awrence and Mrs. Pank- 
hurst were arrested in March, 1912, charged 
with conspiring to break windows; in May 
they were sentenced to nine months’ imprison- 
ment, but were released before the end of June. 
Pethick Lawrence refused to pav costs and was 
made bankrupt until the sum was collected in 
1913 from his estate. Late in 1912 he and his 
wife withdrew their aid from Mrs Pankhurst’s 
militant Social and Political Union Mrs 
Pethick Lawrence visited New York in 1914 
and spoke on the European War. 

LAWBENCE, Gboboe Aufred (1827-76). 
An English novelist, born in Braxted, Essex 
He was educated at Oxford and studied for the 
bar, but afterward gave all his time to litera- 
ture. His most famous book. Guv Livtnqston, 
or Thorough^ was published in 1857 At the 
opmiingr of the Civil War he went to the United 


States to enlist in the Confederate army, but 
was arrested, and released subsequently on con- 
dition that he would return to England. His 
Border and BasUle (1863) chronicles this in- 
cident. His other works include: Sword and 
Gown (1859); Barren Honour (1862); Maurioe 
Denng, or the Quadrilateral (1864), Breaking 
a Butterfly Blanche Ellershe's Ending (1869) ; 
Stive rland (1873); Hagarene (1874) 

LAWBENCE, George Newboui (1806-95). 
An American ornitliologist, born in New York 
City He was in the drug business until 1862, 
when he left it to devote himself to ornithology, 
upon which he had already spent much study. 
His collection of 8000 specimens, bought by the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, includes not only a very full list of 
birds found in the United States, but more 
than 300 new species from Mexico, Central and 
South America, and the West Indies. He was 
a member of many scientific societies, con- 
tributed much to ornithological literature, and 
was a collaborator with Spencer F Baird and 
John Cassin in The Birds of North America 
(1860) 

LAWBENCE, Sir George St. Patrick 
(1801-84). An English soldier, born in Trin- 
comalee, Ceylon He was the brother of the 
first Lord Lawrence and of Sir Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrence Educated at Foyle College, 
Londonderry, and at Addiscombe College, he 
entered the army in 1822, was adiutant of his 
regiment, the Second Bengal Light Cavalrv, 
from 1825 until 1834, and fought in the Afghan 
War Aftenvard lie wms political assistant and 
secretary to MacNaghten, the Envoy to Afghanis- 
tan, and was m Kabul during tlie insurrection 
when MacNaghten was killed (1841) In 1848 
he was appointed political agent at Peshawur 
and was prisoner for a vear during the second 
Sikh War. Later he was active as political 
agent in Mewar, Kajputana, until 1857. When 
the great Mutiny broke out, he was for a time 
in command of all the forces in Raiputana He 
retired with the rank of lieutenant general in 
1867 His Fortif-three Years in India was edited 
bv Edwards and appealed in 1874 

LAWBENCE, Sir Henry Montgomfst ( 1806- 
57) An English brigadier general and colonial 
administrator, born at Matara, Cn^vlon. ' He was 
the elder brother of Lord Lawrence (qv ) and 
was likewise famous as an administrator. He 
was Chief Commissioner of Lueknow, and virtu- 
ally Governor of Oudh when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out Wliile in command of the handful 
of heroic men who defended the women and 
children in the Residency of Lucknow, Sir Henrv 
was wounded by the explosion of a shell and 
died July 4, 1857 He was the founder of the 
Lawrence Asylum at Octamund, for the recep- 
tion of the children of the European soldiers in 
India, and was the author of a volume of 
Essatfs, MiHfarv and Political (1859), which 
were originally published in the Calcutta J?e- 
vievf. St. Paul’s Cathedral contains a monument 
to his memorv Consult* J. J M Edwardes 
and Herman Merivale, Life of Laicrence (3d 
ed.. New York, 1873) ; Innes, Sir Henry Law- 
rence (I^ndon, 1898) ; F. P Gibbon, The Law- 
rences of the Punjab (ib, 1908) 

LAWBENCE, James (1781-1813) An 
American naval officer He was born in Burling- 
ton, N. J , entered the United States navy as a 
midshipman in 1793, became a lieutenant in 
1802, and in 1804-05 distinguished himsell in 
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the war with Tripoli, ooxmnandiiig a gunboat 
and serving as second in command in E^tur’s 
expedition to bum the captured Philadelphia 
under the guns of the shore batteries. In 1808 
he served as first lieutenant on the ConaUiution 
and then commanded successively the Argus, 
the Vtwen, and the Wasp until 1811, when he 
was promoted to be captain and was placed in 
command of the Hornet. In 1812 he cruised 
with Captain Bambridge’s squadron along the 
South American coast, and on Feb. 24, 1813, 
captured the slightly inferior British bng-of- 
war Peacooky after a spirited engagement of 16 
minutes, near the mouth of the Memcrara 
River — ^the Hornet losing only one man killed 
and two wounded. For this success he received 
a gold medal from Congress and was placed in 
command of the Ohesapeake, then lying in 
Boston harbor. On June 1, 1813, several days 
after taking command, he attack^ the British 
frigate Shannon, about 30 miles off Boston. 
After a bloody engagement of 15 minutes, in 
which he was mortally wounded, the Chesapeake 
was captured, and Lawrence was taken with 
his ship to Halifax, where on the 5th he died. 
While being carried below during the engage* 
ment, he uttered the words **Don’t give up the 
ship,” which became a motto in the navy. Con- 
sult: J. M. Niles, Life of O. H. Perry (Hart- 
ford, 1821); Albert Cleaves, J. Lawrence, Cap- 
tain U. 8. Navy (New York, 1904) ; Roosevelt, 
Naval War of 1812 (2 vols., ib., 1904). 

LAWBENCE, Joun Laibo Madk, first Babon 
Lawbence (1811-70) An English officer and 
Governor-General of India. The sixth son of 
Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Lawrence, he was 
bom at Richmond, Yorkshire, March 24, 1811. 
He received his early training at Foyle Collie, 
Londonderry, and at Wraxall Hall, near Clifton, 
and in 1827 he won a presentation scholarship to 
ibiileybury College, where he obtained the prize 
for Benrali, and passed third in the examination 
for the^ngal Presidency cadetship. He landed 
at Calcutta in Febmary, 1830, and for many 
years was employed at Delhi as a magistrate 
and a land-revenue officer. On the annexation 
of the Punjab Lawrence was appointed Commis- 
sioner and afterward Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab. The restless Sikhs became so at- 
tached to his firm and beneficent rule that at 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny Lawrence 
was enabled to send troops to the relief of Delhi 
and elsewhere and thus was instmmental in 
maintaining British dominion in India. On his 
return to England he received the thanks of 
Parliament, with the grant of a pension of 
£1000 a year. He was made Baronet in 1858 
and Privy Councilor in 1859. In 1861 Law- 
renw was created a Knight of the Star of 
India. At the close of 1863 he was appointed 
to succeed Lord Elgin as Viceroy of India and 
was made a member of the India Council. His 
administration lasted imtil 1869, in which year 
he was created Baron Lawrence of the Punjab 
and of Grately. At the first election of the 
London School Board, in 1870, Lord Lawrence 
was elected chairman. He died June 26, 1879, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Con- 
sult: R. B. Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence (New 
York, 1883) ; Richard Temple, Lord Lawrence 
(London, 1^0), in the ^‘English Men of Action 
Series”; F. M. Holmes, Four Heroes of India 
(ib., 1802) ; C. U. Aitchison, Lord Lawrence 
and the Reconstruction of India under the 
Crown (Oxford, 1897), in the **Rulers of India 


Series”; F. P. Gibbon, The Lawrences of the 
Punj ab (Lond on, 1908). 

LAWBENCE, Saint, the Deacxin. One of 
the most celebrated martyrs of the early Church, 
the subject of many ancient panegyrics and of 
one of the most elaborate of the hymns of Pru- 
dentius. He was one of the deacons of Rome 
in the pontificate of Sixtus II (257-258) and 
as such was especially charged with the care ot 
the poor and the orphans and widows. In the 
persecution of Valerian, being Bummoni*d, ac- 
cording to the legend, before the pretor as a 
Christian, and being called on to deliver up the 
treasures of the Church, he mockingly produced 
the poor and sick of his charge, declaring that 
''those were his treasures”; and on his persist- 
ing in hiB refusal to sacrifice, being condemned 
to be roasted on a gridiron, he continued 
throughout his tortures to mock his persecutors 
Many of the details of his martyrdom arc prob- 
ably due to the imagination of tlie poetical nar- 
rator; but the martyrdom is unquestionably 
historical and dates from the year 258. His 
feast is celebrated on August 10. The ground 
plan of the Escorial (qv.) is supposed to be 
that of a gridiron in representation of the in- 
strument of the martyr’s death. It was erected 
in his honor, because on his day, Aug 10, 1557, 
the forces of Philip II of Spain won a great 
victory over the French at Saint-Quentm 

LAWBENCE, Stbinoeb (1697-1775). An 
English soldier, born at Hereford. He was ap- 
pointed ensign at Gibraltar in 1727, later serv^ 
in Flanders, and in 1748 w^eiit to India with 
the rank of major to hold chief command of 
the East India Company’s troops. He defecated 
the French at Cuddalore that same year, but 
was captured at Ariancopang and was held a 
prisoner until the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 
1740 he captured Devicota in Tanjore, Robert 
Clive then serving under him as lieutenant 
After a stay in England in 1750-62, Lawrence 
relieved Trichinopoly in 1752, defeated a supe- 
rior force of French at Bahur in the same year, 
and again relieved Trichinopoly in 1753. He 
was BupcTseded in tlie chief command by Col 
John Adlercron in 1754, but volunteered to serve 
with that officer in 1757 in the fighting around 
Wandiwash. Holding the local rank of briga- 
dier general, he commanded in various opera- 
tions in 1757-50, including the defense of Fort 
St George during the siege by the French in 
1758. He returned to England in 1759 with 
the rank of major general The East India 
Company erected a monument to him in West- 
minster Abbey. 

LAWBENCE, Sib Thomas (1769-1830). 
An English portrait painter He was bom at 
Bristol, May 4, 1769. His father, who had been 
f*ducated for the law, was an actor and after- 
nrard an innkeeper. At the age of 10 Lawrence 
portrayed the notables of Oxford in crayon, and 
when his father removed to Bath, his son’s 
studio, although he was but 12 years old, was a 
favorite resort of beauty and fashion. In his 
seventeenth year he began to paint in oils, and 
in 1787 he went to London, exhibiting a number 
of paintings and portraits at the Academy, the 
schools of which he entered. His attractive 
manner and appearance won his way into high 
society, and in 1789 he had attained coi^ 
patronage, and in the foUowing year his portrait 
of the i^ress Miss Farren (Countess of Derl^) 
established his reputation. This portrait, now 
in the J. Pierpont Morgan collection (Metro* 



politan MiiBeum, New York), wm never but- 
pOBBed by hiB later works. In 1791 George III 
induced the Academy to elect him an associate 
against its own rules, since he was only 21 — 
an honor never since repeated. In 1792 he 
succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as painter to 
the King, whose portrait he painted in the same 
year. He was in higii favor with George IV, 
who knighted him in 1815 

In 1818 he was sent to Aix-la-Chapelle to por- 
tray the European sovereigns and nobles there 
assembled at the congress for rc^gulating Euro- 
pean affairs, including the emperors of Austria 
and Russia, the King of Prussia, and Prince 
Metternich. At Rome he was received as a sec- 
ond Raphael and assigned apartments in the 
Quirinal, where he painted two of his best por- 
traits, those of Pius VII and Cardinal Gonsalvi 
He was made a member of the academies of 
Rome and Florence, and on the evening of his 
return to England, in 1820, he was elected 
president of the Royal Academy In 1825 he 
was sent to Paris to portray the King and the 
Dauphin. He possess^ one of the finest collec- 
tions of drawings of the old masters ever in 
private hands, part of which is now in the 
Museum of Oxford He died in London, Jan 7, 
1830. 

Sir Thomas was the most celebrated portrait 
painter of his day, but, in the reaction against 
former extravagant praises, scant justice is 
now done him. He had an unusually acute per- 
ception of the graces of society — ^the elegant 
airs of the men and the gracious smiles of the 
ladies. His execution was facile and at best 
wonderfully free and sure, his composition and 
draftsmanship were good, but his portraits often 
lacked character, and his color, though brilliant, 
was sometimes hard and glassy. He succeeded 
best in his portraits of women, with whom 
indeed he was more popular His impression- 
able nature involved him in many love affairs, 
the most interesting of which, his alternating 
affection for the two daughters of the celebrated 
actress Mrs. Siddons, is described in the work 
by Knapp cited below His best works are his 
drawings in crayon and pencil His few his- 
torical pieces were of little value Among 
his most notable portraits are the series of 
the participants in the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, noticed above, in Waterloo Gallery, 
Windsor Castle. The National Gallery possesses 
those of Angerstein, Benjamin West, Mrs Sid- 
dons, Miss Caroline Fry, Mrs Francis Robert- 
son, J. P. Kemble as “Hamlet,” Princess Lieven, 
Philip Sanson, and ‘‘Child with a Kid” In 
the South Kensington Museum are those of 
Queen Caroline, Sir C E. Carrington, his first 
wife Paulina, Thomas Wentworth and his Secre- 
tary, and “Head of a Lady ” In the Wallace 
colled^ion are Miss Maria Siddons, portrait of a 
Lady, and the Countess of Blessin^n. In the 
National Portrait Gallery, there are George 
IV, Lord Eldon, Wilberforce, Warren Has- 
tings, and Thomas Campbell The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art possesses four good examples, 
Lady Ellenborough, Rev. William Pennicott, 
Miss Baring, and John Julius Angerstein. Law- 
rence is well represented in American private 
collections, as those of £. T. Stotesbury, Phila- 
ddphia, and the Walters GaUery (Baltimore), 
which contains the Countess of Sutherland, the 
Countess of Wilton, and Mrs Foote In the 
Boston Art Museum are Lord and Lady Lynd- 
hurst and several others. 


Bibliography. The best monc^aphs on 
Lawrence are by Lord Ronald Gower (Loudon, 
1900) and Sir Walter Armstrong (ib., 1913). 
Other works of interest are Williams, Life omd 
Oorreepofndence of 8%r Thomas Lawrence (Lon- 
don, 1831); Lewis, Imitations of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence^ s Finest Drawings (ib., 1839) ; Knapp 
(ed.). An Artistes Love Story: Told in the Let- 
ters of Sir T, Lawrence, Mrs Siddons, and her 
Daughters (ib., 1905) 

LAWRENCE, Sib William (1783-1867). 
A distinguished English surgeon, bom at Ciren- 
cester in Gloucestershire. He was apprenticed 
in London in 1800 to Mr Abemethy, by whom 
he was appointed demonstrator of anatomy at 
St. Bartholomew*8 Hospital in 1803. He was 
made surgeon to the hospital and was chosen 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1813 In 1815 
he became one of the professors of anatomy to 
the Royal College of Surgeons and in 1828-29 
succeeded his teacher, Abemethy, as lecturer on 
surgery at St Bartholomew’s Taking from 
this period onward an active share in cpiestions 
of reform, Lawrence made innumerable enemies, 
though his reputation as a surgeon and the im- 
portance of his position as a medical practi- 
tioner, together with his fame as a valuable 
c*ontributor to medical literature, continued to 
bring him into recognition and power As ser- 
geant surgeon to the Qaeen of England, he suc- 
ceeded Sir Benjamin Brodie, receiving at the 
same time a baronetcy Lawrence died of 
paralysis at Whitehall. His writings are verj' 
numerous; the following arc the most impor- 
tant: .1 Description of the Arteries of the 
Human Body, Reduced into the Form of Tables, 
iranslatt^d from the Latin of Adolphus Murray, 
prof(»c8or of anatomy at Upsala; The Treatment 
of Hernias; An Introduction to Comparative 
inatomy and Physiology, being the Introduc- 
tory Lecture delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1819 (1819); A Treatise on the 
Venereal Diseases of the Eye (1830) , A Trea- 
tise on the Diseases of the Eye (1843) , A Trea- 
tise on Ruptures (1810, 5th 1838); The 
Hunterian Oration Delivered at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, 183 (1834); Lectures on 

Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, Zoology, and 
the Natural History of Man (1848). 

LAWRENCE, William (1819-99) An 
American jurist and politician, bom at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio He graduated at Franklin Col- 
lege in 1838 and at the Cincinnati Law School 
in 1840 From 1845 to 1847 he was editor and 
proprietor of the Logan County Oaeette and 
later edited the Western Law Journal In 
1846-47 he scryed in the Lower House of the 
State Legislature, in 1848-53 was a State Sena 
tor, and from 1857 to 1864 was judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas and of the District 
Coyrt He had some military experience at 
Cumberland and New Creek, in 1862, as colonel 
of the Eighty-fourth Ohio Volunteers; was a 
member of Congress in 1865-71 and in 1873-77, 
and in 1880 became First Comptroller of the 
United States Treasury — a position which he 
held until his resignation in 1885. Among his 
published works are: The Treaty Question 
(1871); The Law of Religious Societies and 
Church Corporations (1873) ; The Organization 
of the Treasury Department of the United States 
(1880); The Law of Claims against the Qov- 
emment (1875) ; Deowions of the First Comp^ 
troller in the Department of the Treasury of the 
United States {lWl-85). 
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LAWBENCE, William (1850- ). An 

American Protestant Episcopal Bishop, grand- 
son of Amos Lawrence and son of Amos A. 
Lawrence. Bom at Brookline, Mass, he gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1871 and m 1875 at the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge. In 1876 
he became rector of Grace Church, Lawrence, 
Mass. He was elected professor of homiletics 
and pastoral theology in the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School in 1884, became its dean in 1888, 
was a university preacher at Harvard from 1888 
to 1891, and in 1893 was elected, and in tiie 
following year was consecrated. Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts to succeed Phillips Brooks He 
wrote Life of Amos A. Lawrence (1889) ; Vistons 
and Service (1896); Life of Roger Wolcott^ 
Governor of Massachusetts (1902), Study of 
Rhilhps Brooks (1903). 

LAWBENCE, William Beach (1800-81). 
An American jurist and political leader, bom 
in New York City and educated at Columbia 
College. He studied law and after two years’ 
residence in Europe was admitted to the New 
\ork bar in 1823. In 1826-27 he was Secretary 
of the American Legation in London under Gal- 
latm, served until 1828 as cliarg^ d'affaires, 
returned to America in 1832, and, having entered 
into partnership with Hamilton Fish, soon at- 
tained distinction in the practice of law He 
lectured for a time on political economy at 
Columbia College and was one of the promoters 
of the Ene Rai&oad. He made Rhode Island his 
permanent home in 1850, became Lieutenant 
Governor in 1851, acted as Governor in 1852, 
and was a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1853 He lectured on interna- 
tional law in Columbian University, Washing- 
ton, D. C, and became widely known for his 
int^retatlon of disputes arising out of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Washington of 1871. 
His writings are marked by a broad and liberal 
interpretation of international relations. Chief 
among them are: The Bank of the United States 
(1831); Instxtutions of the United States 
(1832); Discourses on Political Economy 
(1834), Biographical Memoir of Albert Gal- 
latin (1843) , The Law of Charitable Uses 
(1845), an annotated edition of Wheaton’s 
Elements of International Law (1855) , Visita- 
tion and Search (1858), Commentaire sur les 
Moments du droit international (4 vols., 1868- 
80) ; The Treaty of Washington (1871) ; Bellig- 
erent and Sovereign Rights as Regards Neutrals 
during the War of Secession (1873) ; Etudes sur 
la jurisdiction consulaire et sur Vextradition 
(1880). 

LAW^BENCEBTJBGI. A city and the county 
seat of Dearborn Co., Ind., 22 miles by rail 
west of Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Ohio River, 
and on the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern, 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis railroads (Map: Indiana, H 6). It £as 
manufactures of cofBns, flour, buggies, saws, 
pumps, furniture, barrels, whisky, beer, and 
veneers There is a public library here. Set- 
tled in 1802, Lawrenceburg was first incor- 
porated in 1847. The present government is 
administered by a mayor, chosen every four 
vears, and a unicameral council The electric- 
light plant is owned by the municipality. Pop., 
1900, 4326; 1910, 3930. 

LAWBENCE COLLEGE. A college affili- 
ated with the Methodist Episcopal church and 
located at Appleton, Wis., chartered in 1846 
and named the Lawrence Institute of Wiscon- 


sin, in honor of its principal donor, Hon. 
Amos A. Lawrence, of Boston. It was opened 
for students in 1849, when its present name 
was assumed In 1914-15 the faculty numbered 
44, with a student enrollment of 639, compris- 
ing 441 students in the collegiate department 
and 198 music students The college confers 
the d^ees of B.A and of M.A. It has a li- 
brary of 34,000 volumes Its productive endow 
ment in 1914 was $910,000, its income $89,000, 
the value of its buildings $516,000, and the 
total property under its control was estimated 
at $1,439,200. The president in 1914 was 
Samuel Plants, Ph D , D.D 

LAWBENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. See 
Harvabd University. 

LAW^BENCEVILLE. A city and the 
county seat of Lawrence Co., Ill , 141 miles 
east of St Louis, Mo., on the Baltimore end 
Ohio Southwestern and the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis railroads (Map* 
Illinois, J 8). It is in a rich agricultural and 
oil country, its chief industry being tlie rehiung 
of crude oil. There are municipally owned 
water works and an electric-light plant. Pop , 
1900, 1300; 1910, 3235. 

LAWBENCE V ILLE SCHOOL. An endowed 
prepaiatory school for bo^s at Lawienceville, 
N. J., incorporated in 1882 on the John C Gieen 
Foundation The school was founded in 1810 
There are five forms. In the last three years 
electives arc allowed The buildings include 15 
masters’ houses, an upper liouse reserved for 
the graduating class, tlirce recitation buildings, 
with an auditorium, a library of over 5000 vol- 
umes, a hall for the literary societies prf»sented by 
the alumni in 1913, a chapel, and a gviniiasium. 
The school property includes over 300 acres of 
ground. The school in 1913-14 had a teaching 
force of 40 and an enrollment of 400 students. 

LA W B EFOBTS. See Reporp. 

LAWS, Navigation. See NamgatioxN Laws. 

L AWS , Sanitary See Sanitary Laws 

LAWS, SuMPTiT.ARY. See Sumpiuary Laws. 

LAWS AND USAGES OF WAB. A code 
of law governing the conduct of civilized war- 
fare. It has special reference to the treatment 
of prisoners, noncombatants, spies, traitors, 
private property, rights of capture, opening of 
hostilities, occupation and conquest, blockades, 
rights and obligations of neutrals. Red Cross, 
etc. Many of the clauses of the code have been 
approved and agreed to by international conven- 
tions, while others have become sanctioned by 
long usage and the demands of civilization 
See War; International Law Consult also 
Rules of Land Warfare (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1914). 

LAW SCHOOL A school, or institution of 
learning, where students are taught the knowl- 
edge of the law Law schools existed in Rome 
as early as the beginning of the third century, 
and more than one of the mediaeval universities 
rested their fame on the excellence of their 
legal instruction and the large number of stu- 
dents of the law which they drew from all parts 
of Europe. In the modern world law schools, 
as independent institutions or as separate 
“schools” of a university, are a purely American 
development, legal instruction in England being 
almost exclusively carried on in the Inns of 
Court and, fn Scotland and on the continent of 
Europe, by faculties of law in the universities. 
In the United States law schools have usually 
originated as independent institutions, gener- 
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ally under the control and governed by the 
ideals of the legal profession, but there is a 
growing tendency to bring them under the in- 
Huence and control of the universities. As ad- 
mission to the bar in America does not de- 
pend on the systematic instruction of a law 
iKshool, but upon ability to pass a State or judi- 
cial exammation, the requisite preparation for 
the bar lias usually been gained through an 
apprenticeship in a lawyer’s ofiicc or by private 
study. Of late years, however, students of the 
law have flocked in increasing numbers to the 
law schools, and these have consequently greatly 
increased in number, size, and importance. See 
Legal Education 

L AWS OF OLf iBOy. Sec OLllaoN, Laws of. 

LAWS OF THE TWELVE TABLES. See 
Twelve Tables, IxAW of the 

LAW^Oy, Andbew Cowpeb (1861- ). 

An American seismologist He was bom at 
Anstruthcr, Scotland, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto' in 1883, and received the 
degree of Ph D from Johns Hopkins in 1888 
A geologist on the Geological Survey of Canada 
from 1882 to 1890, and thereafter professor of 
mineralogy and geology at the University of 
California, he attended geological congresses at 
London (1888), St Petersburg (1897), and 
Toronto (1913), served as chairman of the 
Earthquake Investigating Commission in 1906, 
and was president of the Scismological Society 
of America in 1909-10. 

LAW^Oy, Cecil Gobdon (1851-82). An 
English landscape painter, born at Wellington, 
Shropshire He studied under his father (a 
portrait painter) and his brother Wilfrid and 
first won recognition in 1878 with “The Minis- 
ter’s Garden” (Manchester Gallery) His poor 
health and early death alone prevented him from 
becoming one of the greatest English Lind scape 
painters Paintings like “The August Moon” 
(Tate Gallery), “The Hop Gardens of England,” 
“In the Valley, a Pastoral,” “The Storm Cloud,” 
and “In the Wharf dale, Yorkshire” (South 
Kensington Museum), a water color, reveal a 
frank independence, exci*ptional understanding 
of light and color, and poetic imagination. 
Lawson also designed book illustrations Con- 
sult E. W Gosse, Cecil Lawson: A Memoir 
(London, 1883), and Owen, “In Memoriam, 
Cecil Gordon Lawson,” in Magazine of Art (ib., 
1894) 

LAWSOy, Ernest (1873- ). An Amer- 

ican landscape painter. He was bora in Hali- 
fax, Nova S(M)tia, and studied in Kansas City, 
Mo., and in New York City at the Art Studento’ 
L^i^e undei Twachtman and James Aldcn 
Weir. After spending two years in France he 
returned to America in 1904. His art is im- 
pressionistic in the best sense, for he possesses 
a direct vision, a personal sense of nature, and 
a power of rendering light and atmosphere 
which enable him to invest the sombre confusion 
of great cities and the most commonplace por- 
tions of the American countryside with poetry 
and charm. Lawson was awarded the Sesnan 
prize at the Pennsylvania Academy in 1907, 
and the first Hallgarten prize at the National 
Academy in 1908 for “Ice on the Hudson.” 
which caused his election as associate of the 
Academy. Among his best paintings are “Near 
High Bridge,” “A Breexy Day,” “Early Sum- 
mer,” “The Abandoned Farm'* (National Gal- 
lery, Washington), “Excavations,” “Harlem 
Flats,” “Road down the Palisadi^s” (1911). 


“Harlem River” (1911), “Hillside at Inwood” 
(1912), “Evening, Palisades” (1913). 

LAWSOy, John (?-1712). An American 
Colonial ofhcial and writer. He made the trip 
on horseback from Charleston to the settlements 
on the Neuse in the Northern Colony. On the 
way he kept a journal describing minutely the 
country, the settlers, the Indians, animals, and 
plants Soon he was made survey or-general of 
the Colony and explored much territory before 
unknown. He published A New 1 oyaqc to 
Carolina, Containing the Exact Description and 
Natural History of that Country, together with 
the Present State Thereof; and a Journal of a 
Thousand Miles TraveVd thro* Several Nations 
of Indians, Hiving a Particular Account of their 
Customs, Manners, dc (London, 1709). His 
activity aroused the anger of the Indians, who 
saw the resulting encroachment on their terri- 
tory In 1711 , in company with Baron de 
Graff on nod (qv.), the head of the settlement 
of German Palatines and Swiss on the lower 
Neuse, he made a trip up the river and was 
captured by the Tuscaroras After a time De 
Graffenried was freed, but Lawson, who had 
quarreled with a petty chief, was executed. 

LAWSON, Thomas William (1857-1925). 
An American banker and speculator, bora at 
Cliarlestown. Mass., and educated in the public 
seliools of Cambiidge Beginning business as a 
banker and broker in Boston in 1870, he soon 
bwaine prominent upon the stock exchanges of 
the eountrv as a daring si>eculator, especially 
111 copjier properties Eventuallv he became 
senior memlier of the firm of Lawson, Arnold & 
Co (members of the Boston and New York 
Stock Exchanges), and president of the Thomas 
W Lawson (/ompanv, the Trinity Copper Com- 
pany, the First National Copper Company, and 
(1907) the Bav State Gas Company of Dela- 
ware Under the title of “Frenzied Finance” 
he wrote for Everybody's Magazine in 1904-05 a 
senes of widely read articles purporting to 
ex|)ose the iniquities of stock, copper, and oil 
speculation A man of great wealth himself, 
Lawson created a sensation 111 financial circles, 
and throughout the country in general, by his 
attacks on the “system.’* In 1901 he biiilt a 
yacht to defend the America* s Gup, but was 
excluded from competing by racing officials. 
His publications include* The Krank (1887); 
History of the Republican Party (1888) ; Secrets 
of Success ( 1888 ) . Collection of Poems and 
Short Stones (1888); LatP8on*s History of the 
Amenea*s Cup (1902); Frenzied Finance 
(1005) , Friday the Thirteenth (1907) , The 
Remedy (1912) ; High Cost of Living (1913) 

LAWSON, Victor Fremont ( 1 850-1 925 ) . An 
American newspaper editor and publisher, bora 
in Chicago. He was earlv a printer The Chi- 
cago Daily News, which he bought in 1876, was 
made a success by Lawson in partnership with 
Melville E Stone (qv ) ; in 1888 he became sole 
proprietor The morning edition of the paper, 
started in 1881, subsequently became known as 
the Chicago Record It was merged with the 
Times-Herald under the name of the Record- 
Herald in 1901 and with the Inter-Ocean under 
the name of the Chica^ Herald in 1914. Law- 
son was especially active in the support of the 
movement for a 'United States Postal Savings 
Bank, and by means of his Daily News Fresh 
Air Fund he maintained the Lincoln Park 
Sanitarium. He was at one time president of 
the Associated Press 
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IiAWBOH, SiB WnJViD, second BABomer 
(1829-1906) An Englifdi legislator and tem- 
perance advocate. The son of Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, he was bom near Carlisle and early came 
into prominence in connection with his labors 
in the cause of total abstinence. In 1869 he was 
elected to Parliament for Carlisle, and in 1864, 
having identified himself with the radical wing 
of the Liberal party, he introduced in the House 
of Commons a bill providing for permissive or 
local option closing of saloons. In consequence 
of this measure, which failed to pass, he lost 
his seat in Parliament in the following year 
On his father’s death, in 1867, he succeeded to 
the family title and estates, and in 1868, as a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, and especially as a 
supporter of Irish disestablishment, was re- 
turned to Parliament for Carlisle. He repre- 
sented that city until 1885, in the meantime 
having the satisfaction of seeing his Local 
Option Bill, which he had persistently advo- 
cated, pass by a majority of 26 votes in 1880, 
a success repeated in 1881 and 1883. He was 
defeated by 10 votes m 1885, but in 1886 he 
was elected by a large majority to represent 
the Cockermouth Division of Cumberland in 
Parliament as a Gladstonian Liberal. He was 
again returned in 1892 and in 1895, but in 
1900 lost his seat by 109 votes. In 1903 and 
1906 he was returned for Camborne Division, 
Wales. During his long public life Lawson 
was associated with many reform measures 
having to do with women’s rights, Sunday clos- 
ing, the opium traffic, and the abolition of 
Church rat^ An enthusiastic sportsman, he 
was long master of the Cumberland foxhounds. 
With F. C. Gould he published Cartoons tn 
Rhyme and Line (1905). 

LAW8(KN1A. See Henna. 

LAWS HELATnra TO SEAJCEH. See 
Seamen, Laws Relating to. 

LAW TEBMS. In England and Ireland, 
those periods of the year during which the law 
courts sit in banc, or in full court, to dispose 
of business. These are of ancient origin and 
are now fixed by statute as follows: Hilary 
term begins January 11, ends January 31; 
Easter term begins April 15, ends May 8, Trin- 
ity term begins May 22, ends June 12 ; Michael- 
mas term begins November 2, ends November 
25. In a few instances the ordinary terms of 
court were so designated in the American Colo- 
nies, but the practice never became general and 
did not survive the Revolution. 

LAW^TOH. A city and the county seat of 
C!omanche Co., Okla., about 90 miles southwest 
of Oklahoma City, on the St. Louis and San 
Francisco and the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific railroads (Map: Oklahoma, C 4). It 
contains Fort Sill, a United States military 
post, the Fort Sill Indian School, the Wichita 
National Forest and Game Preserve, and Medi- 
cine Park, a summer resort. Farming, cotton 
raising, and the manufacture of cottonseed oil 
constitute the chief industries, an extensive 
irrigation project being carried on in the vicin- 
ity by the government. Lawton owns its water 
works. Pop, 1900, 5562; 1910, 7788. 

LAWTOK. Henst Wabb (1843-99). An 
American soldier, bom > at Manhattan, now a 
part of Toledo, Ohio. He served with distinc- 
tion in the Union army during the Civil War, 
rising from the rank of sergeant to that of 
brevet colonel of volunteers (1865). On the 
recommendations of Generals Sherman and 
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Sheridan he was commissioned as second lieu- 
tenant in the Forty-first Infantry in 1866. 
Thereafter he saw much active service in fight- 
ing Indians, especially in Arizona, and became 
lieutenant colonel in 1889 In June, 1898, he 
accompanied the American army whi^ invaded 
Cuba; the Second Division of the Fifth Arn^ 
Corps, of which he was in command, took u 
Caney. His efficiency in this position won for 
him promotion to the rank of colonel in the 
regular army and brigadier general of volun- 
teers. After the fall of Santiago he was ap- 
pointed commander of the district and made 
major general. In December, 1898, General Law- 
ton, ordered to the Philippines as second in com- 
mand to General Otis, took command of the 
First Division of the Eighth Army Corps In 
the Islands he was almost constantly in active 
service until the time of his death, D^. 19, 1899, 
when he was killed in an attack upon intrenched 
Filipinos at San Mateo, Luzon. He had gained 
a rep utati on for great courage and skill. 

LAWTON, William Cranston (1853- ). 

An American author and educator, born at New 
Bedford, Mass. He graduated from Harvard in 
1873; studied at Berlin in 1882-83, the year 
before having been a member of the Assos ex- 
pedition; from 1895 to 1907 was professor of 
Greek language and literature in Adelphi Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, and then for four years was 
owner and principal of the School of the Lacka- 
wanna at Scranton, Pa Thereafter he was 
engaged in literary work and lecturing His 
writings include: Three Dramas of Euripides 
(1889); Art and Humanity in Homer (1896); 
"Kew England Poets (1898); Successors of 
Homer ( 1898 ) ; a volume of poems, Folia Dis- 
persa (1895); histories of Greek and Latin 
literature (1903); Ideals in Creek Literature 
(1005). He was classical editor of, and the 
leading classical contributor to, Warner’s 
lAhra ry of the World's Best Literature 

LAWYHB. A generic term applicable to all 
persons who have made a special study of the 
law and who are entitled to the privilege of 
advising clients and of representing them in 
legal proceedings. In primitive society the law- 
yer, who may also be the lawgiver or lawfinder, 
IS usually the priest, the repository of both the 
divine and the customary law In all stages of 
human society he has exercised an important 
and usuallv a determining influence on legal 
development As human society grows in com- 
plexity and the law regulating social relations 
more extensive and complicated, the expert, 
learned in the law, becomes a more and more 
important instrumentality in the administra- 
tion of justice. The term lawyer includes advo- 
cate, attorney, counselor, barrister, proctor, 
solicitor (gqv ), and even the judicial officers 
who collectively make up the bench and bar. 

At Rome the era of civil lawyers begins 
about three hundred years before Christ with 
Goruncanius, the first plebeian pontifew maeoi- 
mus. From his time pi^entes, persons learned 
in the law of the state, were a recognized class, 
acting as professional counsel and public exposi- 
tors of le^l principles In some respects their 
work and influence differed widely from those of 
the modem lawyer. In the first place, they were 
called on by the manstrates for opinions in liti- 
gated cases. Oftentimes these magistrates, such 
as pr»tors and curule ediles, had no legal learn- 
ing and hence were forced to seek advice from 
omers. But it was also customary for tiiose 
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who had enjoyed a leggl training and experience 
to call in the assUSance of other prudentea. 
In this way it hwpened that the Homan laii^er 
exercised an influence over judicial decisions 
which has never belonged to the English or 
American bar. See Civil Law; Jubisconsult. 

The flrst official rec<^ition of lawyers as a 
professional class in England appears in the 
reign of Edward I, when the Sta^te of West- 
minster 1 declares the penalty for certain mis- 
conduct by **Berjeant-counterB.** Its evolution 
had imdoubtedly been slow, but the statute 
just referred to is evidence that “serieant-advo- 
eates” had gained a foothold in English courts 
prior to 1275. Apparently the King was the 
flrst to employ professional counsel, for their 
earliest title is serjeants or servants of the 
King. ]^ving asseitcd this privilege for him- 
self, he conceded it to others. For a time pri- 
vate litigants are forced to obtain a special 
licence from the King as a condition of employ- 
ing counsel to appear for them in court. Later 
the King licenses the counsel, and litigants are 
free to employ any of such favored practitioners 
of the law. The bar now becomes an integral 
part of the judicial system, having rights, du- 
ties, and functions as distinct and almost as 
important as those of the bench. From this 
time on, the opinion of the legal profession **is 
among the most powerful of the forces that 
shape the law.” 

According to the census of 1010, the profes- 
sional lawyers including judges and justices of 
the United States numbered 114,704, thus con- 
stituting one in every seven hundred and eighty- 
flve of the male population. Two-thirds of the 
Presidents have been lawyers. A like pro- 
portion has obtained among United States 
Senators, while more than half of the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, as well as of State l^s- 
lators, have been members of the l^al profes- 
sion. Consult: James Muirhead, Exatorxcal 
Introduction to the Private Law of Rome (2d 
ed., London, 1800) ; Pollock and Maitland, 
Hiatory of English haw before the Time of 
Edward I (2d ed., 2 vols , Cambridge, 1003); 
Sir H J. Maine, Ancient Law: Its Connection 
with the Early Hiatory of Society and its Rela- 
tion to Modem Ideas (4th American ed. from 
10th London ed.. New York, 1006) ; Charles 
Warren, Hiatory of the American Bary Colonial 
and Federal, to the Year 1860 (Boston, 1011); 
J. A Willard, Half a Century with Judges and 
Lawy ers (ib ., 1805). 

LAWYKB. A local name in the middle parts 
of the United States for (1) the bowfin (q.v.) 
and (2) the gray snapper {Neomenis), The 
burbot is someti mes called lake lawyer. 

LAX^ATIVE (from Lat laxativus, loosen- 
ing, from loQoare, to loosen, from laxua, 1ocm»). 
A medicine which simply unloads the bowels 
and is not able to cause active purgation, even 
if given in large doses. Purgatives are stronger, 
purging actively, while not capable of acting as 
poisons, even when used in large amount There 
are two qualities by virtue of which food is 
laxative. The principal one is bulk. All ali- 
ment which contains a larw amount of innu- 
tritions material affords a large residuum. It 
therefore distends the intestines and stimulates 
the onward propulsion of the intestinal con- 
tents. Articles of diet which are very largely 
assimilable and afford but little residuum are 
constipating. Flesh-eating carnivora are habitu- 
ally eonstipated* while herbivora are the oppo- 


site. While cracked wheat is a laxative, flne 
wheat flour, from which the wheat husk, con- 
stituting bran, has been removed, favors cosiive- 
ness. Unbolted flour, Indian meal, and oatmeal 
are laxative. Molassra, brown sugar, ripe fruits, 
especially those of the citrus family, as well as 
prunes, figs, tamarinds, etc , are among the 
substances having decided laxative quiuities 
Cassia fistula, manna, magnesia, and sulphur 
are the drugs usually included under the sub- 
division laxatives of the cathartic group. 
Many of the older laxatives are now being aban- 
doned, especially in the treatment of chronic 
constipation, and several newer remedies sub- 
stituted. Among the latter may be mentioned 
phenolphthalein, a mild, nongriping laxative 
in small doses. It is often incorporated in 
agar agar (qv.), also a laxative, which acts 
mainly by increasing the bulk of the intestinal 
contents and so stimulating peristalsis. An- 
other laxative, which acts in a purely mechani- 
cal manner, is liquid paraffin, known also as 
liquid vaseline, liquid albolene (qv ), Russian 
mineral oil, and under many proprietary names 
Liquid paraffin has come into extensive use 
since it was flrst advocated, by Sir Arbuthnot 
^ne, for chronic intestinal stasis with auto- 
intoxication The substance passes unchanged 
throi^h the alimentary canal and merely softens 
and increases the bulk of its contents. It is 
also thought to have a slight inhibitory effect 
on some varieties of intestinal bacteria, but 
this has not been demonstrated Laxatives 
which stimulate the bile production or supple- 
ment its deficiency are sodium glycocholate and 
sodium taurocholate These are given largely 
in place of the older preparations of ox gall. 
They hold lecithin and cholesterin m solution 
in the bile, help to carry fats and soaps into 
the villi of the intestine, and are then absorbed 
in the capillaries and return to the liver by way 
of th e por tal vein See Cathartic, Purgative 

LAX. KhJ BURQ, lak^scn-b^rK. A village of 
Ijower Austria, 9 miles south of Vienna, on the 
Schweehat River Pop , about 1000 It is 
noted for its handsome Imperial park and gar- 
dens, in which are the old castle (founded in 
1377), the new castle (begun in 1600), and the 
Franzensburg in a mediieval stvle of architec- 
ture, built on an islet in the lake, between 1700 
and 1836, and containing flne art collections 

LAY, Benjamin (1681-1760). A British- 
American philanthropist and one of the earliest 
opponents of slavcir, bom of Quaker parentage 
at Colcheater, England. At the age of 18 he 
became a sailor, but subsequently, after his 
marriage in 1710, lived for a time at Colchester 
In 1718 he settM as a merchant in the island 
of Barbados, where he soon became convinced 
of the great iniquity of slavery His agitation 
against the system rendered him so impopular 
that he left the island in 1734 and went to 
Philadelphia. There he continued to oppose 
slavery and lost no opportunity to give expres- 
sion, often by extravagant methods, to his ab- 
horrence of it Failing to get a sympathetic 
hearing in Philadelphia, he left that city in 
anger and disgust and for several years liv^ in 
a forest cave, subsisting on vegetables. He 
wrote a number of tra<&, one of which, AU 
Slave-Keepers, that Keep the Innocent in Bond- 
age, Apostates (1737), was published by Benja- 
min Franklin. Lay lived to see a great change 
in the attitude of the Friends towards ^ 
question of slavery, and it was partly owing to 
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bis efforts that the society idtimately resolved 
to disown all members who persisted in holding 
slaves. Lay was also a reformer along other 
lines. In 1737 he proposed humane improve- 
ments in the cruel criminal code of the time, and 
he opposed also the use of tobacco, tea, and 
animal food. He died at Abington, Pa., and 
was buried in the Friends* burial ground. 
Memoirs of him were published by Vaux and 
Francis. Consult also Bowden, The History of 
the Society of Friends m Amenoa (London, 
1850), and Turner, The Quakers (ib, 1889). 

LAY, Henbt Guamplin (1823--85). An 
American Protestant Episcopal bishop He was 
born at Richmond, Va, graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1842, and subsequently 
at the Theological Seminary at Alexandria. Or- 
dained deacon in 1846, he was minister at the 
church of the Nativity, Huntsville, Ala., from 
1847 to 1858, was consecrated Missionary 
Bishop of the Southwest in 1850, and was 
transferred to the diocese of Easton (Md ) in 
1869. He wrote Studies in the Church (1872) 
and The Church and the Nation (1885) 

LAY, John Louis (1832-99). An American 
inventor, bom in Buffalo, N. Y. He secured an 
appointment as second assistant engineer in the 
navy in July, 1862, and in 1864 invented the 
torpedo with which Lieutcmant Cushing (q.v j 
destroyed the Confederate ram Albemarle 
After the evacuation of Richmond by the Con- 
federate forces he was employed in clearing the 
James River of obstructions which impeded the 
advance of Admiral Porter’s fleet. On the close 
of the war he resigned from the service and 
went to South America, where the government 
of Peru engaged him to mine the harbor of 
Callao as a defense against an expected attack 
by the Spanish fleet. He returned to the United 
States in 1867 and soon after perfected the Lay 
dirigible submarine torpedo, which he sold to 
the United States government 

LAYA, lA'ya', Jean Louis (1761-1833). A 
French dramatist, bom in Pans He was at 
first influenced by revolutionary ideas, but be- 
came disgusted at the Jacobin success. In 
1793 he wrote L^Ami dcs lots Tliis was cen- 
sured by the commune and the author im- 
prisoned. Freed shortly aftenvard, he accom- 
panied the Duke of Larochefoucauld to Saxony. 
Upon returning to France he taught in several 
colleges and then became connected with the 
Faculty of Letters in Paris. In 1816 he was 
elected to the French Academy. Laya cannot 
be regarded as a great writer. His claim to 
remembrance rests mostly upon the example of 
civic courage he presented in writing UAmi 
des lots. He published also Nouveau Narctsse 
(1786), in collaboration with Lyonn6; Les 
dangers de Voptnion (1790) ; Jean Calas (1791) ; 
Les deuw Stuarts (1797); Falkland (1798), 
Une joumde du jeune Ndron (1799); and 
letters. 

LAYAHOH, m^yk-rnon (fl.l200). The author 
of the Brut, a metrical chronicle of Britain 
All that is Imown of him is told in the opening 
lines of his poem. He was a priest dwelling at 
Eml^ on the Severn (Arley Regis in North 
Worcestershire). It came to his mind, he says, 
to r^ie the noble deeds of the English; and to 
this end he traveled about to procure noble 
books. The book he made most use of was the 
Roman de Brut (1155), by an Anglo-Norman 
poet named Wace. Wace’s poem in turn was 
derived largely from Geoffr^ of Monmouth’s 


History of the British Kings, written in Latin 
prose (about 1139). But in his wanderings 
Layamon gathered other traditions which he 
turned to good account. His poem derives its 
name from Brut, or Brutus, a great-grandson of 
iSneas. After the fall of Troy many of the 
Trojans, it was believed, were taken to Greece, 
where their descendants were living as slaves. 
They are freed by Brut and conducted to Albion. 
From this point Layamon relates the history of 
Britain down to the death of Cadwalader, who, 
according to tradition, was the last of the Celtic 
kings. He mentions Cymbeline and tells the 
story of Lear and his unkind daughters, and 
a large section of his poem is devoted to the 
deeds of Arthur. The Brut is of great philo- 
logical interest. It exists in two manuscripts 
which are assigned respectively to about 1200 
and 1250. The older and better manuscript 
contains 32,243 short lines. The verse is at 
times alliterative, as in Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon; and again assonance or rhyme is em- 
loyed in imitation of the French There occur, 
owever, not more than 100 words of French 
origin — a fact to which attention has often been 
called to show that in Layamon’s time the 
French and English tongues had hardly lK»gun 
to intermingle The two manuscripts were edi- 
ted with translation by Frederick Madden for 
the Society of Antiquaries (3 vols, London, 
1847) Consult also Ten Brink, Earlif English 
Literature, vol. i (trans. New York, 1883), 
and the Brut, part i (ed by F Brie, Oxford, 
1006). See Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

LAY^ABD, Sib Austen Henry (1817-94) 
An English traveler, archspologist, and diplo- 
matist. He was born in Pans of English parents 
and spent several years of his youth with his 
father at Florence in Italv He began the study 
of law, but before finishing set out on a course 
of Eastern travel, visited several districts of 
Asiatic Turkey, and acquired a love for Oriental 
studies, which he never lost. In 1842 he paid 
a second Ausit to Mosul, where tlie French Con- 
sul, P Botta (qv.), was conducting excavations 
on the site of the ancient Nineveh Layard, 
several years before Botta, had recognized the 
importance of these ruins and formed the deter- 
mination to continue the examination of the 
site of the ancient city In 1845 he was able to 
begin his excavations, being liberally assisted 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliffc, then British 
Ambassador at Constantinople. In 1818 he re- 
ceived a generous subvention to carry on the 
work under the auspices of the British Museum 
His excavations were successful to a remarkable 
degree. He sent to the British Museum a mass 
of sculptures and inscriptions and discovered 
among other remains the library of King Asur- 
banipal (Sec Assyria.) The results of his 
labors were embodied in his works, Nineveh and 
its Remains (1848) and Nineveh and Babylon 
(1853). In 1852 Layard became member of 
Parliament for Aylesbury and was for a short 
time Undersecretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs under Lord John Russell In 1855-56 he 
served as lord rector of Aberdeen University. 
In 1860 he was elected to Parliament from 
Southwark From 1861 to 1866 he was again 
Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He 
was appointed (fliicf Commissioner of Works 
and Privy Councilor in 1868 and in 1869 went 
as British Ambassador to Spain. In 1877 he 
was sent as Ambassador to Constantinople, 
where he remained until 1880. He was honored 
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with the Order of the Bath in 1878 and in 1800 
became a foreign member of the Institute of 
France. He di^ in London, July 5, 1894. Be- 
sides the works mentioned above, Layard pub- 
lished. Monuments of Ntneveh (Ist series, 100 
plates, 1849 ; 2d series, 71 plates, 1863) ; in- 
scriptions in the Cuneiform Character from the 
Assyrian Monuments (98 plates, 1861); Early 
Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia 
(2 vols, 1887; 2d cd , abridged, 1 vol , 1894); 
and several works on art Consult the Auto- 
biography, edited by W. N. Bruce (2 vols , New 
York, 1903) See Assteia, Nineveh 

LAYBACH, li'bao. A city of Austria. See 
Laibach. 

LAT^COCK, Thomas (1812-76) An English 
physician. He was bom in Wetherby, York- 
shire; was educated at University College, Lon- 
don; studied fur the medical profession in Pans 
and m Cottingen He became known as a spe- 
cialist in brain and nervous disorders by a 
number of leaincd treatises and contributions to 
tlie leading medical societies and journals, and 
in 1856 succeeded Dr Alison as professor of the 
practice of physic and clinical medicine in Edin- 
burgh University In 1861 lie was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh and 
in 1869 was appointed physician in oidinary to 
the Queen in Scotland. Of his numerous writ- 
ings, tile more important are A Treatise on 
the ?k^crvous Ihstases of Women, Comprising an 
Inquiry into the Nature, Causes, and Treatment 
of ffptnal and Ihisterxcal Disorders (1840) , 
Principles and Methods of Medical Observation 
and Hcscaich (1856); The Bo<tal and Political 
Relations of Drunkenness (1866) , Mind and 
Brain, or the Conelaiwns of Consciousness and 
Organization with their Applications to Phi- 
losophy, Physiology, Mental Pathology, and the 
Practice of Medicine (2 vols, 1859). In the 
last, his most important work, the fundamental 
principles of the unconscious action of the brain 
and the theory of evolutional y development of 
nerve centres were first piomulgatcd He also 
translated and edited Unger’s Principles of 
Physiology (1861) and Prochaska’s Disserta- 
tion on the Functions of the Nervous System 
(1861) 

LAY DAYS. In maritime law, the number 
of days granted in the charter partv to the 
charterer or freighter of a vessel within which 
to load or unload. Within the lay days no 
charge for wharfage is made, but after their 
expiration a sum, usually stated in the charter 
party, is charged and called demurrage Lay 
days begin upon the arrival of the vessel at 
the usual place for discharging cargo, Sundays 
are counted in reckoning lav days, unless other- 
wise provided in the charter party Sec Dbmub- 
BAOE, MABITIME LaW 

LAYEEINQ, Arcuation An artificial 
method of plant reproduction somewhat resem- 
bling the stolon m nature A layer is an 
unsevered branch or stem surrounded by a 
medium such as soil or moss in which it may 
strike root. The branch may be bent down and 
a portion of it buried in the soil, or the branch 
may be mounded with soil. Generally a wound 
is made to hasten the process of rooting, but 
with most plants this is not essential. Some 
plants require only a few days, others even 
two years. Layering is a favorite method of 
multiplying woody plants, such as quince and 
gooseberiw, which do not give satisfactory re- 
sults with cuttings. 


LAYXNG OH OF HANDS. See Hand, Im- 
position OF. 

LAYNEZ, U^nAth, or LAINEZ. Dn&oo (1512- 
66). Second general of the Order of Jesuits. 
He was bom at Almazan, Castile, in 1612, edu- 
cated at the University of Alcalft, visited Paris 
in 1633, and became an ardent follower of 
Loyola. He accompanied the latter to Rome, 
where Pope Paul 111 appointed him a professfir 
in the College of the Sapienza (1637) Loyola 
died in 1666, and Laynez was elect^ general 
of the Order of the Jesuits in 1668. Offered a 
cardinal’s hat, he refused it, preferring to 
devote his life to the service of the new order 
He represented it in the Council of Trent and 
was one of the most influential in the formation 
of its decrees He laid the foundation at Venice 
of a college of Jesuits and placed special stress 
on the importance of education which should in- 
fluence the minds of the young for the good of 
the Church He died in Rome, Jan. 19, 1665 
He published little, and his manuscripts are 
almost illegible His speeches at the Council 
of Trent and selections from other writings 
have been edited by Grisat (2 vols, Innsbruck, 
1886) Consult Boers, Vie du P^re Jacques 
Lainez (Lille, 1894) , Bernhard Duhr, Ceschxchtc 
der Jesuiten in den Landern deutscher Zunge 
(2 vols., Freiburg, 1907-13). 

LAY OP THE LAST MINSTREL, The. 
A narrative poem by Sir Walter Scott (1806). 

LAY READER. In the Anglican commun- 
ion, a layman who is licensed by the Bishop to 
read morning and evening prayer (with the ex- 
ception of the absolution), officiate at funerals, 
and read the sermons of approved divines ITie 
first reformed ordinal prepared under Edward 
VI contains an office for the admission of 
readers, and in the following year (1660) five 
of them were “ordained” in London It seems 
to have been the intention of the reformers to 
preserve the ancient minor order of readers 
(qv.), but the office became extinct in the 
eighteenth century The last diocese in which 
lay readers were licensed was that of Sodor and 
Man, under Bishop Wilson (died 1775). The 
office was revived by Convocation in 1866, 
and revised regulations -were issued in 1906, 
now a large numlier are commissioned in Eng- 
land and in the Episcopal church in Amer- 
ica, where a canon passed in 1871 regulates 
the exercise of their office Consult: S. F. 
Hotchkin, Importance and Usefulness of Lay 
Reading ( 1892 ) ; H B Restarick, Jmy Readers 
(New York, 1894) , Lay Readn . A Magazine 
for Church Workers (T-iOiidon, annually). 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, The Classi- 
cal ballads, by Thomas Babin^on Macaulay 
(1842). They are four in number, of which 
“Hor atius” i s' best known. 

LAYTHROF, John See IjAthbop, John. 

LAZARILLO DE TORMES, Ia-th&-re9y6 d& 
tOr^mAs. The first picaresque novel produced 
in Spain and parent of the entire picaresque 
literary movement in modem Europe. We know 
neither the author nor the date and place of the 
first appearance of the work. It appeared 
anonymously; and no author’s name was ac- 
credited to it untU 1606, when the Hieronymite 
monk Josd de Sigfienza named as its author 
Fray Juan de Ori^. Two years later (1607) 
it was accredited by the Belgian Val&re AndrA 
to Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. In 1608 AndrA 
Schott repeated this assertion, although less 
cat^rically. Despite these facts the assign- 
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uesit of the work to Hurtado de Mendoza was ferences and the establishnoient of seminarieB. 


senerall^ accepted, until Morel-Fatio, in 1888, 
demonstrated the untenability of that position. 
The earliest-known editions are the three of 
Alcald de Henares, Antwerp, and Burgos, all 
of which appeared in 1554 The story is the 
scintillating autobiography, in purest Castilian, 
of a rogue who served many masters, one after 
another, beginning with a blind beggar, and 
ending as town crier for Toledo, and in the 
series of pictures that the author draws for us 
with a master hand, we see much of the social 
life and cultural conditions of Spain during 
that period. And this is true despite our finding 
certain stories that are mere remodelings of 
stories to be found in earlier and other litera- 
tures. Two continuations (or second parts) 
appeared— one, anonymously, in 1555, and the 
other (which is the better one), accredited to 
H Luna, in 1620. 

Bibliography. La vtda de LamrUlo de 
Tormee, edition in the Bxhlwteca de autorea 
eapaAolee, vol in (Madrid, 1850), where it is 
attributed to Hurtado de Mendoza; edition by 
H Butler Clarke (London, 1897) ; edition by 
B. Foulch5-Dclbosc, restitution of the princeps. 
Bibliotheca Htepanxca, vol iii (Madrid, ibOO) ; 
Stahr, ‘^Mendoza’s Lazarillo de Tormes,” in the 
Deutsche Jdhrbdcher fur Polxtik und Literatur 
(Berlin, 1862) ; W Lauscr, Der erste Schelmen^ 
rotnan: Lazarillo eon Tormes (Stuttgart, 1889) , 
A. Schultheiss, Der Schelmenroman der Spanter 
und seine Nachhildungen (Hamburg, 1803), 
A Morel-Fatio, Etudes sur VEspagne ( Ist series, 
1st ed., Paris, 1888, 2d ed., revised and enlarged, 
ib, 1895), F. W. Chandler, Romances of 
Roguery • Part /, The Picaresque Eovel in Spain 
(Kew York, 1899) ; Raymond Foulch^-Dclbosc, 
**Remarques sur LazarUlo de Tormes,” in Revue 
Eispaniquey vol vii (Paris, 1900) ; Fonger De 
Haan, An Outline of the History of the Novels 
Ptcaresca in Spain (New York, 1903) ; Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin, “Una imitaciOn de 
Lazarillo de Tormes en el siglo XVII,” in 
Revue Hispamque, vol. xv (Paris, 1906); 
F. W. Chandler, Literature of Roguery (2 vols., 
Boston, 1907 ) ; Life of Lazarillo de Tormes, 
translated from the edition of 1558 by Sir (dem- 
ents Markham (London, 1908) ; H Raussc, Zur 
Oeschichte des spanischen Schelmewromans in 
Deutschland (Mttnster-in-Westfalen, 1908) ; Le 
gargon et Vaveugle: jeu du XVII le siAcle, edi- 
tion of Mario Ro^es (Pans, 1912). 

IiAZ'ABlSTS, or Conobeqation of the Mis- 
sion or Vincentians An order of missionary 
priests in the Roman Catholic! church, founded by 
St. Vincent de Paul. In 1617, being for a time 
in the country, in Picardy, he found great need 
for religious instruction to exist among the peas- 
ants and gathered several priests around him to 
forward this work. As it ctcw, Adrien Le Bon, 
prior of St. Lazaire, offered his priory for their 
use; they took possession of the house in 1632 
and got toe name of Lazarists from it. The in- 
stitution was officially approved by toe founder’s 
patron, Francois de Gondi, Archbishop of Paris, 
in 1626 and by Pope Urban VIII in 1632. As 
their primary object was to instruct and edify 
the plants, it was stipulated in the original 
deed of endowment that they should “neither 
preach nor administer any sacrament in towns 
which are the seat of bishops, archbishops, or 
courts of justioe, except in cases of extreme 
necessity.” Besides their special work to^' 
soni^t to reform the clergy ^ means of con- 


st Vincent prudently gave his rule no final 
shape until after many years of experience, 
in 1658. In his own lifetime missionaries had 
been sent to Italy in 1638, Tunis in 1643, Al- 
giers, Ireland, and the Hebrides in 1646, and 
Madagascar in 1648; and at his death, in 1660, 
the congregation numbered 500 members. The 
first house in Spain was founded by a colony 
from Rome in 1704; the Spanish Lazarists kept 
persistently at their work, in spite of difficulties 
with liberal and revolutionary governments, and 
now possess 16 houses The French congregation 
also suffered severely from the Revolution, but 
was restored in 1804, receiving 15,000 francs 
from the public exchequer and a hospital in 
Paris. Napoleon, liowever, abolished them once 
more in 1809 and confiscated their property, 
which was restored by Louis XVIII in 1816; 
they subsequently possessed 56 houses in France. 
They were invited to Germany in 1781 by the 
Elector Palatine Charles Theodore, who in- 
trusted to them some institutions which had 
been conducted by tbe Jesuits before their sup- 
pression. They ^gan work in Prussia in 1850 
and had already eight houses when they were 
driven out by the Kulturkampf of 1873. They 
maintained a mission in Madagascar from 1648 
to 1825. In China they have had a long and 
notable career from 1697 to the present day, 
and several of them have filled the office of Vicar 
Apostolic. They have missions in Algiers, 
Egypt, Turkey, Persia, and other countries The 
first Lazarist to work in North America came 
here in 1816 imder the leadership of Dubourg, 
the future Bishop of New Orleans, the order 
in the United Stotes is now divided into two 
provinces, with over a dozen houses and more 
than 200 priests. The total number of Lazarists 
in all parts of the world is over 32,000 See 
Vincent dk Paul, Saint, and consult the works 
mentioned there Consult also: Annals de la 
congregation de la mission (55 vols., Paris, 
1834 to the present; an Eng ed , 1894 et seq.) ; 
Mimoires de la congregation de la mission (9 
vols , ib., 1863 ) ; Recueil des prtnctpales circu- 
laires des supirieurs g&tiAraux de la congrdga- 
tion de la mission (9 vols, ib., 1863) , L V. de 
Bougaud, Histoire de Saint Vincent de Paul, 
fondateur de la congregation des pritres de la 
Madagascar au 17e sihcle (ib, 1903) A com- 
plete bibliography is in the Annals, No. 40 
(Emmitsburg, Md, 1903). 

LAZ^ABUS (Gk. Ad^apos, Ijozaros, the Gne- 
cized form of toe Rabbinic I/dzdr, a shortened 
form of toe Heb. ^El-*azdr, God has helped). 
1. The name given by Jesus to the beggar in 
the parable (Luke xvi. 19-31). This is the only 
instance in which Jesus has named a character 
in His parables. The conclusion that it has 
been introduced by a later hand, in order to 
connect the individual with the Lazarus of 
Bethany, is not as probable as that, some name 
being necessitated by the situation of verse 24, 
it was used by Jesus himself, being selected 
because of its meaning The unsupported idea 
that he was a leper hais given rise to toe terms 
“lazar,” a leper, *Tazar house” (lazaretto), a 
pesthouse. 2. The brother of Martha and Mary 
(q.v ) and a beloved friend of Jesus. He is 
nam^ only in John xi and xii. The literal 
truth of the story of the resurrection of Lazarus 
there given has been seriously questioned in 
many quarters. A number of attempts have 
been made to explain it so as to preserve its 
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lofty teaching and at the same time eliminate 
the miracle. The name Lazarus is apparently 
preeenred in El-Azariyeh, a village southeast of 
the Mount of Olives, about 1% miles from 
Jerusalem, which is generally identified with 
the ancient Bethany Cons^t the lives of 
Christ by Strauss, Renan, Weiss, Edersheim, 
O. Holtzmann, and Rhees for various views. 
For the prominent place given to the resurrec> 
tion of l^zarus in early Christian art, consult 
Smith and Cheetham, DxcUonary of Chnattan 
Anttgutitea, vol. i (London, 1875-80), and C. D 
Lamberton, Themes from 8t. John's Hospel tn 
Early Roman Catacomb Painting ( Princeton, 
N. J., 1911). 

UhZ^ABUS, Emma (1849-87). An Ameri- 
can Jewish poetess and philanthropist, born in 
New York City and privately educated She 
was attracted in youth to poetry and publislied 
a volume of poems and translations at the 
age of 18. idmetus and Other Poems followed 
in 1871 and showed ripening talent, but her first 
mature work is 4 Itde, a prose romance, based on 
an episode in Goethe’s life (1874). The 8pa- 
gnoletto, a tragedy (1876), was much praised. 
Poems and Ballads of Heine followed in 1881 
and her original poems. Songs of a Semite, in 
1882. When the Jews, expelled in great num- 
bers from Russia, began to appear in destitute 
multitudes in New York in the winter of 1882. 
Miss Lazarus interested herself actively in pro- 
viding technical education to make them self- 
supporting She wrote also* In Exile (1882) 
The Crowing of the Red Cock; The Banner of 
the Jew (1882) A collection of Poems in Pro^e 
(1887) was her last book Several of her trans- 
lations from raedicpval Hebrew writers have 
found a place in the ritual of American syna- 
gogues. Her Complete Poems with a Memoir 
appeared in 1888 at Bostoni 
liAZABUS, la'ts& rvs, Moritz (1824-1903). 
A German philosopher and psychologist. He 
was born at Filehne in Posen, of Jewish parents, 
and studied law and philosophy in Berlin. In 
1859 he became prominently connected with 
philosophical thought by founding with Stein- 
thal the Zeitschrift filr Volkerpsychologie und 
Sprachunssenschaft and became a leader in the 
modem Herbartian school Tn 1860 he was 
chosen professor at Bern, in 1868 he became 
teacher of philosophy at the Berlin Military 
Academy, and in 1873 was made professor at 
the University of Berlin Lazarus* fundamental 
principle was that truth must be sought by 
psychological methods directed rather towards 
society as a whole than towards individuals. 
His more important works are. Das Lehen der 
Seele (2 vols., 186fi-67; 3d ed , 3 vols., 1883- 
97) ; Zur Lehre con den Sinnestauschungcn 
(1867) ; Ueber den Ursprung der Sitten (2d ed., 
1867), Ueber die Idem in der Oesehiehte (2d 
ed., 1872) ; Was heisst natumale (1880) ; Ersste- 
hung und Oesehiehte (1881) . Unser Standpunkt 
(1881), Ueber die Reuse des Spiels (1883); 
Ideale Fragm (3d ed., 1885), Der Prophet 
Jeremias (1894); Ihe Ethik des Judentums 
(1898; new ed., 1911); Die Emeuerung des 
Judentums (1909) Moritz Lazarus' Lebens- 
ertnnerungen, completed by N. Lazarus and A. 
Leicht, appeared in 1906. 

T.agTCfl, Wti&z. A branch of the Mingrelian 
section of the Georgian (q.v ) stock, dwelling 
in the Caucasus in the Batum-Trebizond region, 
chiefly in Turkish territory. By some they are 
comdoered to be the desoendants of the ancient 


Colchians. The Lazian language, which is 
spoken in several dialects, was studied by Rosen, 
who published an essay, Ueber die Sprache der 
Lazen (Berlin, 1843). 

IiAZETGHNIKOV, l^-zSch^ny^-kOf, Ivan 
IvANOViTCH (1794-1869). A Russian novelist 
and dramatist His first success was his sketch 
of military life published after his retirement 
from the army in 1819. His dramas did not 
meet with the success gained by his historical 
novels, among which the most important are: 
Poslvdnii Novik (1833); Ledianyi Dorn, trans- 
lated into German with the title Eispalast 
(1835) , Basurman (1838). His complete works 
were published at St. Petersburg in 1868 
LAZOTLr BUNTIira (so caUed from its blue 
color), or Lazuli Finch. A small finch {Cy~ 
anospizay or Passenna, amaena) of the western 
ITni^ States, where it replaces the indigo bunt- 
ing (qv.) of the East, which it closely resembles 
in habits and song. It is frequently kept as a 
cage bird. The male has the head and upper 
parts a deep turquoise blue, with two white iHirs 
upon the wings; the breast is yellowish tawny, 
the abdomen white The female is grayiA 
brown. 

IjAZ^TTIiITE (from lazuli). An aluminium 
phosphate with iron and magnesium hydroxid^ 
that crystallizes in the monoclinic system. It is 
of an azure-blue color, resembling lapis lazuli, 
with which it has been frequently confounded. 
This mineral is found both massive and crystal- 
lized in Stjrria, Switzerland, Sweden, and Brazil, 
and in the United States in Gaston Co., N. C., 
and in Lincoln Co., Ga. 

LAZ^UBITE. See Lapis Lazuli 
IiAZZABONI, Ifid’za-r5^n6 (It, beggars). 
The name by which the lowest class of thewp- 
ulation, that spends most of its time in idling 
or begging, is designated in Naples They be- 
came prominent during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic era, when, an supporters of the 
Bourbons, thev attacked with great ruthlessness 
the wealthy middle class and liberal nobility. 

LEA, Henry Charles (1825-1909). An 
American ecclesiastical historian, son of Isaac 
Lea, grandson of Mathew Carey, and named for 
his uncle, Henry Charles Carey ( qq.v ) . His 
brother, Matliew Carey I^a (1823-98), was 
known as a chemist, and made especially impor- 
tant contributions to photographic chemistry. 
H C Lea was bom in Philadelphia, was gu- 
ested privately, and at 18 be^me identified 
with his father’s publishing business 111 health 
forced his retirement in 1880, but he acquired 
large real estate interests and became a million- 
aire For many years he was active in municipal 
reform, and during the critical period of the 
Civil War ho did much to promote the organiza- 
tion of volunteers in Philadelphia Im had 
taken up the study of the medispval church as 
an avocation, but in later years, while he con- 
tinued his interest in various activities, he 
devoted himself increasingly to work which 
eventually placed him in the front rank of 
modem histerians. He used his wealth to em- 
ploy expert copyists, who duplicated for him^ 
documents, especially such as dealt with the* 
Inquisition in Spain and the Spanish dependent 
cies — ^his great neld of work His collection of 
books and manuscripts, the finest of its kind in 
existence, he bequeathed to the University of 
Pennsylvania. I^ was a member of the Ameri* 
can Academy of Arts and Letters and a fdlow 
of the British Academy; in 1909 served as preii* 
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dent of the American Historical Association; 
receired honora^ degrees from ]^ryard, Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and Giessen ; and was made a 
fellow of the Imperial University of Moscow. 
His works include: 8uper8t%t%on and Force 
(1866, 4th ed, rev., 1892) ; A History of Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy in the Christum Church (1867; 
3d ed, 2 vols., 1907); A History of the In- 
quisition of the MtdiUe Ages (1888; new ed., 
3 vols., 1906; Fr trans. by Solomon Reinach, 
1899; Ger. trans, 1905-06); A History of 
Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church (3 vols., 1896) , The Uoriscos 
of Spain ( 1901 ) ; History of the Inquisition 
of Spain (4 vols., 1906-07) ; The Inquisition 
in the Spanish Dependencies (1908). Consult 
P M Baumgarton, Henry Charles Lea^s Histori- 
cal Writings (New York, 1909); E P Cheyney, 
“On the Life and Works of Henry Charles Lea,” 
in American Philosophical Society Proceedings 
(Philadelphia, Jan.-Apr., 1911). 

LEA, Homes (1876-1912). An American 
soldier and writer, born in D^ver. In spite of 
a deformity of the spine he obtained a good 
education, studymg at Occidental College, at the 
University of the Pacific, and at Stanford In- 
terested in military science, he told his friends 
that he would become a general in the Chinese 
army. He first attracted attention by cham- 
pioning the cause of the Chinese in 1900 and by 
attempting the relief of Emperor Kwang-sil 
(q.v.) in 1901 In 1904 he became lieutenant 
general in the new Chinese army, traveled with 
the Chinese reformer K'ang Yu-wei (qv.) in 
1905, and was associated with Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen (qv) in the early stages of the Chinese 
revolution of 1911-12. He gained international 
prominence by his hook The Valor of Ignorance 
(2 vols., 1909), in which he attempted to show 
how the Japanese could successfully invade the 
United States. He wrote also a novel The T'ct- 
million Pencil (1908), a drama The Crimson 
Spider (1909), and The Day of the Saxon 
(1912). 

LEA, Isaac (1792-1886). An American con- 
chologist, born at Wilmin^on, Del. He was a 
business man, a partner of a large publishing 
house in Philadelphia, who devot^ his leisure 
to the collection and study of objects of natural 
history He was especially interested in fresh- 
water and land mollusks and during 50 years 
continued to make contributions to the trans- 
actions of the scientific societies of Philadelphia 
concerning these animals. He was president of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1860. His most important writ- 
ings are: Observations on the (lenus Unio (13 
vols, 1827-74); Contributions to Geology 
( 1833 ) ; Synopsis of tlie Family of Naiades 
(1838) ; Fossil Footmarks in the Red Sandstones 
of Pottsville ( 1852 ) G. W. Tryon, Jr., published 
a full account of Lea’s conchological work in 
Philadelphia in 1861. His immense collection of 
Unionidie and his other collections are deposited 
hi the National Museum at Washington. Con- 
sult N. P. Scudder, ^'Published Writings of Isaac 
Lea,” in United States National Museum, Bulle- 
tin No. 23 (Washington, 1885). 

LEA, Luke (18^79- ). An American 

legislator and journalist, bom at Nashville, 
Tenn. He graduated from the University of the 
South (A.B., 1899; A.M, 1900) and from Co- 
lumbia Law School in 1903. He began practice 
in his native city, and, being a capable lawyer 
and a member of a distinguiwed Tennessee fam- 


ily, he was successful His prominence was se- 
cured in journalism rather than the law, how- 
ever. In 1905 he became the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Nashville Tennessean, with which, 
in 1913, he joined the Nashville Democrat. In 
politics he was the ardent supporter of Senator 
Carmack and the opponent of Governor Patter- 
son. When Carmack was killed by the Coopers, 
he was then and during the subsequent sensa- 
tional trial caustic in his criticism of father 
and son. He was a leader in the revolt of the 
Fusion Democrats against the Patterson admin- 
istration and candidacy for renomination. In 
1911, after prolonged balloting, Lea was elected 
United States Senator by the Legislature to 
succec^d Senator Frazier. * As a Senator, Lea 
acted with the regular Democrats and, although 
extremely young, was regarded as very able. He 
introdue^ the resolution providing for the sec- 
ond investigation of the election of Senator Lor- 
imer. He was also an enthusiastic and consist- 
ent supporter of President Wilson. 

LTSA^ Mathew Carey (1823-97). An Amer- 
ican chemi‘»t, born in Philadelphia He devoted 
himself chielly to the chemistry of photography, 
to which he made a number of important con- 
tributions His publications include numerous 
papers on the chemical action of light and an 
excellent Manual of Photography (2d ed., 1871). 

LEACH, Arthur Francih (1851- ) An 

English educational historian, born in Tjondon 
and educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford, where ho graduated in 1873 Until 1881 
he was fellow of All Souls College, alsfi being 
called to the bar in 1874. In 1882 he became 
Assistant Chinty Coinmipsioner and in 1906 
Charity Commissioner. He made valuable con- 
tributions to the history of English education, 
especially at the Reformation period — ^his Eng- 
lish Schools at the Reformation. lo'iO-JiS (1896), 
by an accumulation of evidence, disproveil the 
claims so often made for Edward VI as the 
founder of schools, and furnished an entirely 
new view of education in England bf*fore the 
Reformation. Tins work has in a measure been 
supplemented by the publication of Educational 
Charters and Documents (1910). Li'ach con- 
tributed considerably on the history of schools 
to the Victoria County Histories Other publi- 
cations include* History of WincliesU r College 
(1889); Histoiy of Brad field College (1900); 
Early Yorkshire Schools (1899, 1903), Histoiy 
of Marwick School (I90t) 

LEACH, WiiLiAM Elford (1790-18.36). An 
English naturalist, born at Plymouth. He stud- 
ied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, and in the medical department of Edin- 
burgh University, from which he graduated in 
1812. He became interested in rocilogy, however, 
and in 1813 accepted a position in the British 
Museum, where he devoted much time to devel- 
oping the natural system of arrangement (ad- 
vocated by Cuvier and I^treille) in concbology 
and entomology In 1815 he published the be- 
ginning of a work on British Crustacea which he 
never finished. He was appointed assistant 
curator of the natural history department of the 
museum in 1821, but was oblige to relinquish 
active work in the same year because of brain 
trouble induced by overwork. He spent most of 
his remaining years in Italy and di^ of cholera, 
near Tortona. Among his most important works 
are: The ZoSlogical Miscellany (3 vols., 1814- 
n) ; Systematic Catalogue of the Specimens of 
the Indigenous Mammalia and Birds that are 
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Preserved in the Bnitsh Museum (1816); A 
Synopsis of the MoUusoa of Great Britain, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1862. He contributed 
numerous papers to various scientific journals. 

LEA^COCX, Hamble Jakes (1795-1856). 
An African missionary. He was l^m in Bar- 
bados, where his father was a slaveholder. He 
became a clergyman and gave the privileges of 
the Church to all slaves of his parish, at the 
same time freeing his own slaves. Difficulty with 
the Bishop, insurrection of the slaves, deprecia- 
tion in the value of property occurring, he re- 
moved to the United States, where he was set- 
tled in Kentucky, Tennessee, and New Jersey 
In 1866 he sailed for Africa as a missionary of 
the West Indian Church Association and founded 
a station at Rio Pongas, Sierra Leone. Consult 
Henry Caswall, The Martyr of the Pongas (New 
York, 1857) 

Ll^GOCK, Stephen Butleb (1869- ). 

A Canadian writer and educator, bom at Swan- 
moor, Hants, England, and educated at Upper 
Canada College, the University of Toronto, and 
the University of Chicago, where he took the de- 
gree of Ph D. From 1891 to 1903 he was on the 
faculty successively of Upper Canada C5ollege, the 
University of Chicago, and McGill University. 
A lectureship of the C^il Rhodes Trust led him 
to make a tour of the Empiie in 1907-08, in the 
course of which he lectured on imperial organi- 
yation His writings, first of a serious charac- 
ter and later in lighter vein, include notably: 
Elemefits of Political Science (1906); Bald- 
win, Lafontaine, Jlincks, in the “Makers of Can- 
ada Senes** (1907), Literary Lap*te^ (1910), 
an entertaining little book which grew slowly to 
a considerable popularity; Nonnense Kovels 
(1911); Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town 
(1912), Behind the Beyond (1913); Arcadian 
Adventures with the Idle Bich and Methods of 
Mr, Sellycr' A Book Store Study (both 1914). 

LEAD, led. A city in Lawrence Co., S Dak , 
4 miles southwest of the county seat, Deadwood, 
on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, and the 
Chicago and Northwestern railroads (Map* 
South Dakota, A3) It has a hospital, the 
Hearst Free Kindergarten and Recreation Build- 
ing, and the Hearst Free Library. The city is 
in the noted Black Hills mining region and has 
extensive gold-mining and commercial interests. 
Pop, 1900, 6210, 1910, 8392; 1914 (U S est ), 
9321. 

LEATI (AS. Uad, Dutch lood, MHO lot, Gcr 
Lot; connected with OIr. luatde, lead). One of 
the well-known metallic chemical elements. It 
is mentioned in the Book of Numbers, as part 
of the spoils taken from the Midianites, and also 
in the Book of Job Pliny ga>e the name of 
plumbum nigrum to lead, while tin he called 
plumbum candidum. Among the alchemists lead 
was designated by the character which is sup- 
posed to represent the scythe of Saturn. It is 
found native in small quantities, merely as a 
mineralogical curiosity. Its compounds found 
in nature include the sulphide, the carbonate, 
the sulphate, the chlorophoaphate, a chloroar- 
senate, as well as numerous compounds with 
rare elements, such as chromium, selenium, tel- 
lurium, vanadium, etc. 

Lead Ores. The principal ore of lead is 
galena (PbS), which contains 86.6 per cent of 
metaL The sulphate (anglesite), the carbonate 
(ccrussite), and the chlorophoaphate (pyromor- 
phite) are occasionally found in sufficient quan- 
tities to warrant exploitation; while the chloro- 


arsenate, chromate, chlorovanadate, molybdate, 
oxide, and other compounds have liUle metallur- 
gical importance. Galena nearly always con- 
tains some silver and usually a little arsenic, 
antimony, copper, zinc, and gold. Galena is 
widely disseminated, although it larely occurs 
in large deposits. Along the Atlantic border 
of Hie United States there are numerous local- 
ities where it is found in veins that cut through 
the Archean and Paleozoic rocks, the gang^e 
material being quartz or calcite. These deposits 
have not been worked, however, for many years 
One of the most productive mining regions is in 
southeastern Missouri. The ore is disseminated 
in limestone through a thickuess of about 200 
feet, and it has lieen taken out in enormous 
quantities from the workings at Mine La Motte, 
Doe Run, and Bonne Terre Galena, associal^ 
with zinc blende, is found in Illinois, W isconsin, 
and Iowa in proximity to the Mississippi River, 
and also in southwestern Missouri in Jasjier and 
Newton counties, and across the Kansas border 
in Oierokee County. The argentiferous lead 
ores of the Rocky Mountain States are found in 
carboniferous limestone; they yield hard and 
soft ores containing eerussite and silver chloride. 
In the deeper workings the oxidized ores give 
way to unchanged sulphides, which are now of 
predominant importance Lead-silver mines are 
opeiated at several localities in Idaho, Colorado, 
and Utah. Large quantities of lead in crude 
form are imported into the United States from 
Mexico and British Columbia and refined by 
Western smelters. 

Metallurgy. Numerous mineials contain 
lead, but only three occur in sufficient quanti- 
ties to constitute lead ores, viz., the sulphide, 
galena, PbS (Pb, 86 6 per cent) ; the carbonate, 
ccrussite, PbCO# (Pb, 77 5 per cent) , and the 
sulphate, anglesite, PbSO, (Pb, 68 3 per cent) 
Galena, the moat important of these ores, is 
classed as argentiferous or nonargentiferous, de- 
pending upon the amount of silver present The 
nonargentiferous lead ores of the United States 
occur chiefly in the Mississippi vallev, which 
contributes more than one-third of the total 
amount of lead produced from domestic ores. 
Since the beginning of the present century, how- 
ever, it has been found profitable to desilverize 
some of the lead produced from ores which wcie 
formerly classed as nonargentiferous. In recent 
years at least one-half of tlie silvei and one-tenth 
of the gold nnnuallv produced in the United 
States have been obteined from lead smelting, 
either by the treatment of lead ores alone, or by 
adding silver and gold ores to the charge in the 
lead furnace, the retlueed metallic lead serving 
to collect the precious metals. 

There are three processi*8 used for smelting 
lead sulphide ores: roasting and reaction, roast- 
ing and carbon reduction, and iron precipita- 
tion, all producing crude lend which reiiuires 
subsequent refining to yield a commercial prod- 
uct. The carbonate and sulphate ores are gen- 
erally added to the charge of roasted sulphide 
ores prior to the reduction by carbon. 

The Roasting and Reaction Process — ^This 
process, called also “air reduction,** consists in 
roasting galena at a comparativelv low temper- 
ature in order to transform a large part of the 
lead sulphide into sulphate and oxide, where- 
upon, by raising the temperature, these com- 
pounds are cauM to react upon one another, 
yielding molten lead which separates from 
the charge, and a residue of rich slag which 
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iB subsequently treated in a spedal furnace for 
the recovery of its metallic contents. In Europe 
the operations are conducted in a small rever- 
beratory furnace, while in the United States a 
small low furnace, called a “Scottish hearth,’* 
is used. 

The Roaeting and Redaction Prooees — ^In this 
process, which contributes at least three-quarters 
of the annual output of lead in the United 
States, the sulphide ore is first roasted in rever- 
beratory furnaces, which are usually operated 
mechanically, or in a special form of converter, 
or “pot,*’ which partially roasts and sinters the 
ore mbdure with the aid of an air blast. Lately 
an improved form of sintering machine, devel- 
oped by Dwight and Lloyd, has been extensively 
used. This is radically different from all other 
sintering devices, furnishing a continuous dis- 
charge of porous and coherent material from a 
slowly revolving drum upon which the reactions 
procei^ throng successive portions of a thin 
layer of ore. Tlie agglomerated roasted ore, gen- 
erally with additions of oxidized lead ores, ^Id 
ores, or silver ores, is then smelted in blast 
furnaces, alternate layers of ore and flux, and 
fuel (charcoal or coke) being charged at the top, 
and a blast of cold air being introduced at the 
bottom of the furnace. The products of this 
operation are metallic lead, lead matte, slag, and 
sometimes speiss. The molten crude lead is 
ladled from the forehearth of the furnace and 
cast into elongated pigs of crude metal, called 
“base bullion.” The slag fiows from the furnace 
continuously and is removed by large slag pots 
to the dump. The matte, consisting essentially 
of lead, iron, copper, and sulphur, and the speiss, 
which is chiefly iron, lead, sulphur, and arsenic, 
are subjected to special treatment for the re- 
covery of the lead, copper, and precious metals 
contained. 

The Iron Reduction Process , — ^This process 
comprises smelting raw or partly roasted galena 
in a shaft or a reverberatory furnace and adding 
metallic iron in order to form a lead matte, 
whidh is subsequently roasted and smelted for 
its lead content. The process is rarely used 
alone, but metallic iron is frequently used in 
other processes to aid in the decomposition of 
the lead sulphide present. 

Refining — ^The crude lead produced by the 
processes above described is more or less impure, 
from the presence of copper, arsenic, antimony, 
zinc, iron, bismuth, tin, sulphur, and the pre- 
cious metals, gold and silver. V^en the crude 
metal does not contain sufficient silver to war- 
rant special treatment, it is refined by blowing 
steam through the molten metal contained in an 
iron kettle or by dow melting with free access 
of air in a reverberatory furnace. Tlie steam 
oxidizes the impurities which collect on the sur- 
face and are sldinmed off, leaving the refined 
lead to be cast into pigs for oommerq^ each 
weighing from 80 to 110 pounds. When the 
crude nMtal contains an appreciable qmuitity of 
silver (base bullion), with or witho^ a small 
proportion of gold, it is generally ^^ihrerized 
and refined by a special treatment with zinc 
or by the electrolvtic process The former 
meth^, known as the Parkes Process, is based 
upon the very limited miscibility of lead and 
zinc and the tendeiu^ of silver (and gold) to 
collect in the upper, zinc-rich layer. In prae- 
tiee, about 2 per oent of metallic zinc is added 
to a kettle containingup to 50 tons, or more, of 
molten crude lead. The tenqperature is raised 
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to the melting point of zinc (about 420* G.) 
and the latter thoroughly incorporated by agita- 
tion with steam or with mechanical devices. Dn 
cooling, the zinc, being less fusible and of a 
lower density, solidifies and rises to the surface 
as a crust, carrying with it the precious metal. 
This crust^ carrying some lead, is removed and 
subsequently treats for its zinc, silver, and 
gold contents. (See under Silvsb, Metaixitbot 
OF.) The desilverized lead remainmg m the 
kettle is further refined by oxidation with steam, 
or by an oxidizing fusion in the reverberatory 
furnace, until of sufficient purity for the market. 
Ilie lead finally produced contains but a few 
hundredths of 1 per cent of impurities. 

Base bullion may also be refined electrolyti- 
cally by suspendii^ in multiple flat plates of the 
crude metal (anottes) together with thin plates 
of pure lead (cathodes) in a tank containing an 
electrolyte of lead fluosilicate, through which a 
current of electricity is passed. 

Production. The total production of lead in 
the world during 1913 was estimated at 1,270,- 
458 short tons, of this quantity the United 
States contributed 411,878 tons (domestic re- 
fined); Spain, 223,767 tons; Germany, 199,627 
tons; Australasia, 127,867 tons; and Mexico, 
68,343 tons. The production of primary lead in 
the United States during 1913 is divid^ as fol- 
lows: Idaho, 137,802; Missouri, 162,430; Colo- 
rado, 42,840; Utah, 71,069, making witli the 
production of other States, a total of 436,430 
short tons, in addition to 50,582 tons smelted or 
refined which was derived from foreign ore and 
base bullion, a smaller quantity than usual on 
account of tee curtailment of the Mexican out- 
put. About one-third is consumed for the manu- 
facture of pipe, one-fifth for making shot, the 
rest for sheet lead, alloys, etc 
Bibliog^phy. For the occurrence of lead 
ores consult Kemp, Ore Deposits of the United 
States and Canada (New York, 1900), and Ries, 
Economic Geology (3d ed. New York, 1910), 
while for a concise description of the metallurgy 
of lead, consult Schnabel, Handbook of Metallurgy 
(London, 1905) ; Hofman, Metallurgy of Lead 
( New York, 1904) ; Collins, Metallurgy of Lead 
(London, 1910). 

Properties of Lead. Metallic lead (B3rmbol, 
Pb; atomic weight, 207.1) is a bluish-gray lus- 
trous metal that is exce^ingly malleable and 
ductile and has a specific gravity of about 11.4. 
It melts at 327* C. (621* F.) and boils at from 
1460* to 1600* C. It is very soft, being easily 
cut by a knife and scratched by the nail, and it 
leaves a black streak on white paper The grade 
of commercial lead is often approximated by ap- 
plying these simple tests. It is an inferior 
conductor of both heat and electricity. Metallic 
lead is extensively used for water pipes, but 
since lead is somewhat soluble in water, it is 
particularly desirable that caution should be 
taken to diuw off water that has been standing 
in pipes before using, ^ecially when required 
for drinking. Speciid tin-lined pipe is made to 
overcome this danger of lead poisoning Owing 
to the fact teat 1^ resists the action of acids, 
it has been extensively used in the construction 
of lead chambers in the manufacture of various 
acids, especially sulphuric. It is also employed 
in the manufacture of shot. The alloys A lead 
with other metals have been sufficiently described 
under Allot. 

Compounda of Lead. The two most impor- 
tant among the compounds at lead with oxygen 
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are litharge and minium. Litharge is obtained 
when molten lead is heated at a moderate tem- 
perature in the air with constant stirring It 
IS used m the arts in the manufacture of flint 
glass, as a glaze for earthenware, for the prep- 
aration of lead salts, as a paint, and for dry- 
ing oils. Mtntum, which has been known since 
the time of Pliny, is a scarlet crystalline granu- 
lar powder, usually prepared by carefully heat- 
ing very finely divided pure litharge or white 
lead It finds extensive use in the arts as a pig- 
ment, also in the manufacture of flint glass, as 
a cement for making steam-tight joints, and in 
the manufacture of secondary batteries (See 
Minium ) Lead combines with carbon dioxide 
to form the carbonate, which is found native 
as cerusite ( q v ) . White lead, or basic car- 
bonate of lead, Pb(0H)a2PbC0a, is a white 
heavy powder. It is extensively used in the 
arts as a pigment and as a body for other 
colors in the manufacture of paints It is pro- 
duced artificially by the decomposition of basic 
acetate's of lead by means of carbon ‘dioxide 
(See Paints ) Lead acetate, or sugar of lead, 
Pb(C2Tl3().). dH/), is made by adding lead oxide 
to acetic acid and gently heating the mixture 
It is used in medicine, in the arts, as a clarify- 
ing agent in the lelining of sugar, and to a 
certain extent in cliemical analysis. Lead sul- 
phate, which is found native as anglesitc, may 
be obtained artificially by precipitating a lead 
salt with sulphuiic acid, yielding a heavy white 
powder whuh is sometimes used as a substitute 
for white lead. Ihe various lead chromates are 
colored yellow, they are used as pigments and 
in calico printing 

Medicinal TTses of Lead Compounds. A 
number of lead compounds are employed in medi- 
cine as astringents and sedatives Most of them 
are thus applied externally for weeping eczema 
and ulcerations The acetate is given inter- 
nally as a remedy for diarrhma in typhoid fever, 
for gastric ulcer, for intestinal hemoirhage, etc. 
The astringent action foi which piincipally lead 
compounds are used, both externa llv and inter- 
nally, IS lerv powerful. Combined with laud- 
anum (q V.) in the form of lead and opium wash, 
lead IS an excellent sedative for sprains, etc* 
While lead compounds have no effect on the 
healthy unbroken skin, they speedily form a 
coating of coagulated albumin on sores and 
ulcers, and cause coagulation of albumin in the 
tissues and contraction of the small \ easels 
For their excellent sedative effects, lead salts 
are used in pruritus. Ordinary “lead water” 
contains lead in the form of subacetate. Lead 
carbonate (basic) is a 10 per cent constituent 
of the official “ointment of lead carbonate.” 
Lead iodide is a 10 per cent constituent of the 
ointment bearing its name. Lead oleate is con- 
tained in ordinary lead plaster and in the 
“Diachylon ointment” which is made from it. 

Lead Poisoning. Acute poisoning, which is 
but seldom met with, is due to the irritent action 
of lead salts on the alimentary canal. The treat- 
ment consists in administering an emetic (eg, 
20 grains of zinc sulphate), washing out the 
stomach, and then giving a dose of Epsom salt. 
Much more common and important is tiie chronic 
form of lead poisoning Chronic lead poisoning 
may be due to drinking water that has passed 
through new lead pipes (in course of time, a 
deposit of insoluble salts forms on the inner 
walls of pipes, and thus the danger of lead being 
dissolved in the water is considerably dimin- 
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ished), or water that has been kept for sotnd 
time in lead cisterns. The amount of lead that 
may thus be dissolved depends much on the qual- 
ity of the water. Considerable amounts are dis- 
solved if the lead is exposed alternately to the 
action of air and of water Another source of 
chronic lead poisoning is in the often uncleanly 
habits of painters, plumbers, and workingmen 
engaged in the maniuacture of lead compounds. 
Absorbed for the most part by the kidn^, lead 
may cause pronounced symptoms of annemia, 
gout, chronic inflammation of the kidneys, 
chronic inflammation of the peripheral nerves, 
muscular paralysis, and more rarely certain 
forms of epilepsy and insanity. A well-knowm 
symptom consists in the formation of a charac- 
teristic dark-blue line on the gums, due to the 
precipitation of black sulphide of lead, the sul- 
phur coming from the food or from tartar on the 
teeth Another common symptom is known as 
“painter’s colic ” The treatment of chronic lead 
poisoning consists in the administration of 
opium, cathartics, sour lemonade, soluble sul- 
phates (Glaulier’s salt or Epsom salt), and po- 
tassium iodide Care must lie taken to remove 
the cause and thus prevent further poisoning. 

Bibliography. Thomas Oliver, Diseases of 
Occupation from the Legislatire, Social, and 
Medical Points of View (New York, 1908); 
id.. Industrial Lead Poisoning, mth Descrip- 
tions of Lead Processes in Certain Industries, in 
Great Britain and the Western States of Europe 
(Viashington, 1911) • Legge and Goadby, JiCad 
Poisoning and Lead Absorption (London, 1912) ; 
W. G. Thompson, The Occupational Diseases 
(New York, 1914) See also Occupational 
Diskises 

LEAD, SouNDiNO A device for obtaining 
soundings It almost invariablv consists of a 
lead bar of nearly cylindrical or prismatic 
shape, in length five or six times its diameter, 
having a cup-shaj[)ed recess in the larger (which 
18 the lower) ena and a hole for the lead line in 
the other The rei»*s8 in the bottom of a lead 
is for the arming, which usually consists of 
tallow, this strikes the bottom when the lead 
is cast, and some sand (»r mud (or whatever the 
bottom is composed of) adheres to the arming 
and may be examined If the bottom is clean 
and rocky, this may also lie determined by the 
effect on’ the arming. Sounding leads are of 
different sizes, hand leads weigh from 5 to 14 
pounds, coasting leads from 2^ to 50 pounds, and 
deep-sea (pronounced dipsy) leads from 76 to 
120 pounds For soundings greater than 20 
fathoms, sounding machines are now chiefly 
used See Sound, Soundixo. 

Lead Line. The lead lines are made of white 
line, wetted and carefully stretched before mark- 
ing and frequently examined and measured to 
see that they have not stretched or shrunk. The 
marking on hand lead lines is as follows: at 1 
fathom, a toggle or piece of leather; at 2 
fathoms, two strips of leather, at 3 fathoms, 
three strips of leather, at 5 fathoms, a white 
rag; at 7 fathoms, a red rag; at 10 fathoms, a 
piece of leather with a hole in it, at 13, a blue 
rag; at 15 and 17 fathoms, the same as at 6 and 
7; at 20 fathoms, 2 knots. The other fathoms 
are not marked and are called deeps, the lead 
line being said to be divided into marks and 
deeps. For hydrographic work, hand lead lines 
are marked at every fathom, the deeps being 
shown by a small rag at 8, 9, 16, 18, and 19 
fathoms; at 4 fathoms a piece of leather with 
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4 aud at 11 and 12 the iame ae 1 and 2 
(cunittiniff the toggle). In addition eveiy foot 
up to 6 fiithoms is shown by a very small piece 
of white Ttbg worked into the lay of the rope and 
every half fathom a piece of twine. Deep- 
sea lead lines are marked at 20 fathoms with 
a piece of twine having two knots; at 30, with 
three knots; at 40, with four knots, and so on; 
while at evei 7 intermediate 5 fathoms there is a 
small piece of twine with one knot. 

LEAD, or LEADE, l6d, Mbs. Jane (Wabd) 
(1623-1704). An Engli^ mystic. She was 
bom in the County of Norfolk. While still a 
girl, she began to hear miraculous voices. In 
1654 she married a relative, William Lead, who 
died in 1670, and thenceforth 3irs. Lead lived 
quietly in London. Influenced by the writing 
of Jakob BOhme (q.v.), which h^ appeared in 
English, she bqgan, in 1670, to have visions. 
These she recorded in successive volumes. One 
of them, m 1693, fell into the hands of Fischer 
of Rotterdam and was translated by him into 
Dutch Other volumes and translations fol- 
lowed, and Mrs. Lead became a rec<^mized leader 
among the mystics of England, Holland, and 
German\\ Her followers called themselves The 
Philadelphia Society and believed her to be a 
true prophet. About 1693 she made the ac- 
quaintance of Francis L^ a young Oxford 
scholar (because of his Oriental learning called 
Rabbi Lm), who became her amanuensis and 
adopted son and married her daughter. She 
died in an almshouse at Stepney, London, Aug. 
19, 1704. Her writings number 16 titles and 
were once popular, but now are scarce. A few 
have been li&ographed in the Manuscript Li- 
hrary (Ola^w, 1884 et seq.), e.g.. The Heavenly 
Cloud Now Breaking: The Lord Chnefs Ascen- 
sion Ladder Sent Down (1681), treating of 
death and resurrection; The Revelation of Rev- 
elations (1683), recoimting her visions; The 
Wonders of God^s Creation Manifested in the 
Variety of* Eight Worlds, os they Were Made 
Knotm E xperim entally unto the Author (1696). 
LEAD CHBOKAI^ See C hbomium. 
LEAD'EEHALL MARKET. A great Lon- 
don market for the sale of poultry, game, and 
hides. Its name is derived from the lead-roofed 
manor of Sir Hugh Neville which anciently oc- 
cupied the site. 

LEADENHALL STREET. A well-known 
London street, the continuation of Gornhill. On 
it formerly stood the East India House, re- 
moved in 1862. 

LEADTBR. The name given to the performer 
in an orchestra who plays the principal first 
violin. He is called concert master. It is 
his duty to attend to a uniform bowing of the 
violins, as it would look awkward if some per- 
formers used the up stroke, while others used 
the down stroke. Upon him devolves the duty 
of playing all solo passages called for in any or- 
chestral work, and he is supposed to be able to 
take the conductor’s place in case of emergency. 
In small orchestras the leader is generally also 
the conductor (q.v.) and uses his bow as a baton 
in passa^ that offer rhythmic difficulties. 

LEAlSSR» Benjamin W. (1831- ). An 

English landscape painter. He was bom in 
Woroerter and studied at the Worcester School 
of Design and at the Royal Acadony schools in 
London. He speedily mined popularity and was 
made a Royal Academician in 1898 His work, 
which revived the traditions of the great Eng- 
lish landaoape painters, is ably composed and 


possesses a strong lyric note. Leader pointea 
chiefly landscapes of western Britain. Among 
the b^t are; “The Valley of the Uiigwy” (1833, 
Tate Gallery, London) ; “Tintera Abbey in 
Moonli^t”; “A Quiet ValW among Welsh 
Hills” (1860, Worcester Gallery); ‘Tn the 
Evening it Shall Be Light”; “The Weald of Sur- 
rey” (1901). He received a gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition in 1889, the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and a medal at Chicago in 1893. Con- 
sult Lewis Lusk, “Life and Work of Benjamin 
W. Leader,” in Art Annual (London, December, 
1901). 

LEAD GLANCE. See Galblna. 

LEAIPINO OF VOICES. A term applied 
to the piogression of the individual parts or 
voices in a musical composition, whether vocal 
or instrumental. What constitutes good or bad 
writing depends chiefly upon the skill with which 
the various voices are led. The fundamental 
principle of securing a masterly leading of Hie 
voices IS the progression by seconds or steps, 
whether they be whole or half steps, diatonic or 
chromatic. Another important principle is the 
retention in the same part of the same note if it 
is common to two or more chords The leading 
of the liass, however, is an exception to these 
rules, since the tendency of the bass part is to 
proceed from the fundamental time of one chord 
to the fundamental of the next. Although pro- 
gression by steps is generally desirable, it is 
not always practicable in modern music. This 
is especially true in the case of the (generally 
highest) part having the melody, which fre- 
quently proceeds in harmonic skips. The leading 
of the voices is far more free in modem music 
than it was formerly, and hence a distinction 
is made between strict and free style. The for- 
mer avoids in the progression of voices all diffi- 
cult intervals (augmented second, fourth), 
whereas the latter admits such intervals under 
certain circumstances. Again, there is greater 
freedom in the progression of voices in instru- 
mental compositions than in vocal, bt'cause pure 
intonation of difficult intervals is more easily 
attained by means of an instrument than by the 
human voice. Tn the loading of voices it is 
also of great importance whether a voice or part 
is rco/ or only r( enforcing. Sec Harmony 

LEADING STAJL Sfs> Loiikrtar. 

LEADING TONE OR NOTE. In music, 
the major seventh of the diatonic scale, or the 
Fciuitone below the octane, to which it leads 
Tlie resolution of this note in a chord is always 
a semistep above. Hence it can ne\ er be double, 
as open octaves would result in the progression 
to the next chord. See Harmony. 

LEAD POISONING. 8(*e Lkao; Occuta- 
TiONAL Diseases 

LEADS, l6dz. The (It. I Piomhi). The 
prison cdls under the leaden r(M>f of the Doges’ 
Falace at Venice. These cells were destroyea in 
1797 

LEADviLLE, l6d^\’ll. A city and the county 
seat of Lake Co., Colo., 78 miles in a direct line 
southwest of Denver, on the Colorado Midland, 
the Denver and Rio Grande, and the Colorado 
and Southern railroads (Map. Colorado, C 2). 
The surrounding scenery offers magnificent at- 
tractions; and the city itself, at an elevation of 
10,200 feet, affords much of unusual and strik- 
ing interest. There are large sampling, red- 
ing, and reduction works, and smelting furnaces; 
also a handsome theatre, the Elks Opera House, 
hospitals, a Federal building, and a United 
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States flail hatchery. Leadville was incorpo- 
rated as a town in 1877 and as a city in 1878. 
Pop., 1900, 12,456; 1910, 7608. 

Settled in 1860, that locality, known then as 
California Gulch, post-office town, Oro, soon be- 
came prominent as the centre of an a<iive gold- 
mining industiy. The apparent exhaustion of 
the gold deposits during the following decades, 
however, gave a serious setback to its progress. 
After large bodies of lead-silver ores had been 
opened m California Gulch, from % mile to 4 
miles distant, the town boomed, the population 
increasing from about 300 in 1877 to at least 
6000 in die following year and to 35,000 in 1879. 
Othcir rich silver deposits were soon found on 
Carbonate, Iron, and Fryer hills, and the min- 
eral output for Leadville during the period 1879— 
1905 reached $328,487,146. Further prospecting 
has been rewarded by the discovery of rich ores 
Within the city itself. For some time the region 
about Leadville held first place in the United 
States in the production of lead and silver. 

IiEAF (AS. l^f, Goth, laufa, OHG. loub, Ger. 
Lauh, leaf). A lateral, usually green outgrowth 
from the stem of a plant. The most conspicuous 
form is the foliage leaf, i e., one which contains 
green tissue and is prominently concerned in 
fi^ manufacture. (See Photosynthesis ) 
Very simple expansions of green tissue, which 
are commonly called leaves, occur among the 
algse, especially the more complex marine forms, 
and in the case of the leafy liverworts and the 
nioHses. But the highly organized foliage leaf 
is found only in the fern plants (ptcridophytes) 
and seed plants (spermatophytes), associated 
with the vascular system. Such a leaf may 
develop several distinct regions, the most con- 
spicuous of which is the expanded portion or 
blade. In many cases where the blade arises 
directly from the axis, and no other region ap- 
ears, the leaf is called sessile Very frequently, 
owever, the blade has a stalk of greater or less 
length, called the petiole. In many cases, also, 
tlie petiole bears at or near its junction with the 
axis a pair of appendages of various form, called 
stipules. The stipules may be conspicuous and 
leaflike or merely minute bractlike bodies; they 
may be distinct from one another or united in 
various ways. In the smartweeds they unite 
and form a conspicuous sbeath about the stem 
just above the insertion of each leaf. Still an- 
other leaf region which may appear conspicu- 
ously in grasses is the sheath, which more or 
less surrounds the stem. The angle formed by 
the leaf with the stem is called the axil. 

Forms of Leaves. The form of the blade 
varies greatly and has given rise to a long list 
of doscriptive terms, which are of service only 
to the specialist in classification. These terms 
apply to the general outline of the leaf, as linear, 
lanceolate, ovate, cordate, etc.; or to the char- 
acter of its margin, as entire, serrate, toothed, 
lotted, etc.; or to the character of its apex or 
base, as acute, obtuse, etc. The greatest modi- 
fication in the form of the blade arises from its 
branching, in which case the general blade be- 
i*onies divided up into smaller blades called leaf- 
lets. Such branching leaves are usually called 
(^impound, and the compounding may occur 
twice or tiirice or even more times, resulting in 
a general blade made up of very numerous iWtf- 
lets. The stalks of the leaflets are called peti- 
olulet, and t^ir stipules are stlpels. Closely 
aasodated with the contour and branching of 
iiaves la the system of velning or venation 


(q.v.). Two general types of venation are rec- 
ognized, called the parallel and the reticulate 
(or net-veined) t^^pes. In a parallel-veined leaf 
the prominent vems run approximately parallel 
from the base to the apex of the blade, resulting 
in a comparatively narrow and elongated out- 
line and an entire margin, as in grass blades. 
This type of venation is characteristic of the 
monocotyledons, although all of them do not 
possess it, nor is it absolutely restricted to them 
A more significant phrase for this type, perhaps, 
is closed venation, implying that the veins do 
not end freely in the margin. As a result of 
this, such leaves do not become toothed or lobed, 
nor do they branch. In a reticulately veined 
leaf the veins branch freely in various directions, 
and there is usually evident, especially on the 
lower surface a diirtinct and often conspicuous 
network of veins. Such leaves may be charac- 
terized as exhibiting open venation, as many 
of the veins have free ends, especially in the 
margins, resulting in a tendency to toothing, 
lobing, and branching The dicotyledons exhibit 
such leaves in the greatest profusion. The ferns 
also have open venation, but the veins fork re- 
peatedly, i.e., they are dichotomous. (See Di- 
chotomy ) Reticulately veined leaves exhibit 
two prominent types, the palmate and the pin- 
nate. In the former, three or more main ribs 
diverge from the base of the blade, resulting in 
a broad outline. WTien such leaves are lobed or 
branched, they are said to be palmately lobed or 
compound. In pinnate leaves there is a main rib 
(midrib) which runs through the blade from 
base to apex and gives rise to lateral ribs of 
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secondary importance, resulting in a compara- 
tivelv narrow outline. When such leaves are 
lobed or branched, thqr are said to be pinnately 
lobed or compound. Fern leaves (fronds) are 
veiy commonly pinnately compound, and a spe- 
cial terminology is applied to the branches, the 
main branches neing called pinnie, and toe ulti- 
mate branches pinnules. 

Structure of Leaves. The minute anatomy 
or histology of the ordinaiy foliage leaf is quite 
uniform. The upper and under surfaces are 
bounded by a single layer of oolorlesa compact 
cells, forming the epidermis (Fig. 2). Between 
these two layers of epidermis, above and Mow, 
toe working odls of the leal are found, oalM 
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ooDedbltely meeophyll. The mesophyll cells con- 
tain the green color bodies (chloroplasts) and 
in ordinary horizontal leaves are organized into 
two distinct regions. The cells against the upper 
epidermis are elongated and stand closely side 
by side, with the long axis at right angles to 
the leaf surface. This is called the palisade 
region of the mesophvll, and it is explained by 
the fact that this surface is exposed to the direct 
rays of light. The mesophyll cells in the lower 
r^on of the leaf are irregular in form and 
loosely aggregated, leaving irregular but contin- 
uous intercellular passageways. This r^on is 
called the spongy mesophyll The thiid histo- 
logical region of the foliage leaf is the vascular 
region, represented by the veins which traverse 
the mesophyll in every direction The epidermis 
does not hermetically seal the mesophyll tissue 
from the outside air, but in leaves exposed to air 



it is perforated by numerous very small open- 
ings, called stomata (Fig. 3), popularly known 
as Ibreathing pores. They are automatic gate- 
ways in the sense that the calibre of the pore 
may be enlarged or diminished in response to 
various conditions, thus regulating the amount 
of exchange between the air m the mesophyll 
region and that outside. The regulating mecha- 
nism consists in two concentric cells, called 
guard cells, which face each other, and which 
may change the size of the opening between 
them, as &e lips may regulate the opening of 
the mouth. Stomata occur in any epidermis 
which overlies green cells, and therefore they 
are naturally found in greatest numbers on the 
leaves In the ordinary horizontal (dursiven- 
tral) leaves they occur for the most part and 
sometimes exclusively on the undersuHaee, av- 
eraging about 60,000 to the square inch, al- 
though in some cases the number may reach 
over 400,000. Leaves which are equally exposed 
to the light on both sides have the stomata 
equally dktributed upon the two surfaces. In 
floatmg leaves the stomata are upon the upper 
surface only. The signiftcance of the occur- 
rence of stomata chiefly upon the underside of 
horizontal leaves is found in the fact that the 
mtercellular passageways with which stomata 
communicate are b^t developed on the underside 
of the leaf. Associated with the epidermis of 
leaves there are also numerous hairs (see Tbi- 
qHOifXS), whose occurrence and character form 
put of the descriptions of systematic bntanv. 
For example, if hairs are absent, the leaf is 
spc&en of as glabrous, and, if present, the terms 


pubescent, hirsute, tomentose, woolly, etc., de- 
scribe their character. 

Modified Leaves. There are numerous struc- 
tures in plants which have long been regarded as 
modifled lea\es, i.e., leaves which have been di- 
verted from their ordinary work as foliage 
leaves to serve some other purpose either ex- 
clusively or in addition to their ordinary work 
It 18 a matter for serious doubt whether all such 
structures have actually been derived from foli- 
age leaves, but they all may be grouped as foliar 
organs. In addition to foliage leaves, therefore, 
prominent among other foliar organs are the 
following: pitchers, as in the various “pitcher 
plants,’* for entrapping various insects; sensi- 
tive flytraps, as in sundews and Dioncea (qv.) 
(see Carnivobous Plants); storage organs, as 
in bulb scales and many seed leaves (cotyle- 
dons) , hud scales, used for protecting young 
parts, spines, as in the barberry and holly, where 
every gradation between spiny-toothed leaves 
and true spines is found; tendrils, which are 
often leaves or leaf parts adapted for climbing, 
bracts, which are leaves modified in size and 
color and associated with flowers, the floral or- 
gans, as sepals, petals, stamens, carpels, all of 
which may be regarded as foliar structures, but 
probably not modifled foliage leavers as is com- 
monly stated. 

Amngement of Leaves. The distribution 
of leaves on the stem has given risc» to a subject 
called phyllotaxy, which undertakes to study 
the laws which govern the distrilmtion. The 
general conclusion reached is that leaves are 
distnbuteil so as to economize space and to ob- 
tain a light exposure, but this is to be regarded 
as the result of the arrangement rather than its 
cause. The most fundamental classiflcation of 
leaves on the basis of arrangement is into the 
cyclic and spiral arrangements In the former 
two or more leaves stand together at the same 
joint (node) of the stem, dividing the circum- 
ference between them If the cycle consists of 
two leaves, they are called opposite while, if it 
consists of three or more, they are called whorled 
or verticillate. In the spiral arrangements the 
leaves stand singly one after another, i e , each 
joint of the stem bears but a single leaf, and 
they are commonly spoken of as alternate It 
is the spiral arrangement which has developed 
the largest discussion in reference to the laws of 
phyllotaxy, for the cyclic arrangement represents 
merely two or more spirals ascending the stem 
In the simplest alternate arrangement the second 
leaf stands upon the opposite side of the stem 
from the flrst, and the third leaf stands directly 
over the first. This results in two vertical rows 
of leaves, one on each side of the stem, an ar- 
rangement indicated by the fraction one-half 
The fraction signifies the angular divergence be- 
tween two successive leaves, and the denominator 
the numlier of vertical rows. The next higher 
arrangement is one in which the angular diver- 
gence between two successive leaves is one-third 
of the circumference, and, as a consequence, the 
leaves occur in three vertical rows, and the frac- 
tional expression is one-third The next higher 
arrangement is indicated by the fraction two- 
fifths, which means that the angular divergence 
is two-fifths of the circumference of the stem, 
that there are five vertical rows, and that the 
spiral line makes two turns around the stem 
before it reaches the same vertical row with 
which it started. The curious feature of the 
f^stem appears at this point. Succeeding frac- 
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tions may be obtained by adding the numerators 
and denominators of the two preceding fractions. 
For example, the fraction which follows the one- 
half and one-third arrangements is two-fifths, 
and the next would be three-eightlis, and so on 
The higher numbers, such as five-thirteenths, 
eight twenty-firsts, etc., occur in certain pine 
cones, but in ordinary foliage leaves the lower 
numl^rs of the series are the common ones. It 
is often difficult to determine the normal ar- 
rangement. since the stem axis is not always 
perfectly straight in its growth. 

Ecology of the Leaf. Ecologically the leaves 
of plants may be considered ( 1 ) from the stand- 
point of the various leaf forms found in nature. 
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and (2) from that of the evidence obtained by ex- 
periments to determine tlie cause of the various 
forms. In general, leaves are expanded organs, 
and they also have a position which is in most 
cases perpendicular to the majority of the inci- 
dent rays of light. This position is technically 
termed diaphototropic. It can readily be seen 
that these conditions favor the absorption of the 
largest quantities of radiant energy, and, inas- 
much as radiant ener^ is essential to the gro^h 
and life of plants, it is clear that the expanded 
form and tne diaphototropic position are dis- 
tinctly advantageous, though it by no means 
follows that the need for light has caused either 
the form or the position. Large numbers of 


leaves are finely divided; this is consjpicuously 
true in the hydrophytes (qv.), but it is also 
true of a vast number of plants with aSrial 
leaves While we can hardly believe that oam- 
pound leaves have been caused in any such way, 
it IS nevertheless true that a larger amount of 
leaf surface can be presented to the sunbght 
than in the case of plants with entire leaves. 
Perhaps the most advantageous leaf type of all 
18 that which is illustrated by the grasses; here 
vertical leaves or leaves which are approximately 
vertical are grouped together in vast numbers, 
probably securing the greatest leaf surface in 
a given space that is found anywhere in the 
plant kin^om. Simple experimentation shows, 
however, that the vertical position of grass 
leaves, at least in many cases, is due to mechan- 
ical causes and has little or no relation to light 
stimuli. Another condition which favors the 
admission of light is the presence of petioles. 
Maple leaves which are developed in the strong 
sunlight have short petioles, while more shaded 
leaves acquire long petioles and thus ultimately 
get into a well-lighted position, if that be pos- 
sible Petioles thus give a much greater plas- 
ticity and flexibility to leaves. Other leaves 
have the power of motility which is strikingly 
illustrated in the sensitive plant and clover The 
advantage of this motility is not altogether 
clear, especially since the closing of the leaf oc- 
curs chiefly in the night rather than in the day 
(For a furtlicr discussion of this topic, see 
Xebophttes ) 

Ihe placing of the leaves on the stems also 
varies to a high degree in nature, and in gen- 
eral there seems to be a sort of relation be- 
tween the phyllotactic arrangement and type 
of leaf, since large leaves are commonly farther 
apart than small ones. Rosette plants present 
a very interesting type of leaf arrangement, since 
the outer leaves often have long petioles and 
the inner ones none at all; not only this, but 
the phyllotactic arrangement is suih that the 
shading of one leaf by another is largely pre- 
vented In one way or another, then, it seems 
that there is a general tendency in nature for 
plants to dispose their leaves in such a way as 
to prevent shading It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if this can be regarded as a direct reault 
of the light stimulus. If m nature leaves are 
not seen to shade each other to any great ex- 
tent, it may be that this is not an adaptation 
by natural selection, but rather that the leaves 
which were shaded have been compelled to die 
through getting insufficient food; this results 
in a survival of the unshaded leaves. A study 
of the leaves of a patch of rank weeds shows 
that all the lower leaves have died and that only 
the uppermost have lieen able to endure. 

Experimental studies on leaves by Goebel, 
Brenner, and others have contributed much to 
the solution of the question of the causes of leaf 
shape and form. GoebePs theory is that light 
IS the chief factor in the matter TIis experi- 
ments on cacti and on the hardiiell have shown 
that if the light is weak large leaves develop, 
whereas strong light develops email leaves. 
Other experiments which have been made more 
recently throw grave doubt upon Goebel's re- 
sults; in the first place, many instances have 
been cited in which light favors rathei than re- 
tards the development of leaves, and secondly, 
other factors which Godiel did not recogniae 
have, even in the very forms which he studied, 
* produced the very results whidi he referred to 
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Hght 4) . Kohl and more reoenily Brenner 
have eonaidered that moisture is the chief de- 
ment which dfecta leaf shape, particularly the 
relation which exists between absorption and 
transpiration. To illustrate, in a moist atmosp 
phere leaves grow laige because the transpira- 
tion is checked and tiie turgor is therelqr in- 
creased. Chi the contrary, in dry air l^ves are 
small because the transpiration is increased 
the turgor reduced. In other words, any- 
thing which tends to increase or decrease cell 
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turgescence tends to modify not only the leaf 
size but also the leaf form itself (Fig 4). It is 
not possible at present, on account of the very 
small number of experiments, to reach any very 
definite conclusions. A great many differences 
which leaves show cannot now be referred to any 
mechanical cause, but it surely seems to be the 
present tendency to adopt an explanation of 
thia kind for &e variations in leaves rather 
than to give a teleological explanation. 

The structure of leaves varies as well as the 
external form, and here also two prominent 
theories have been advanced to account for the 
changes observed. The chief changes which have 
been observed are associated with the chlorophyll 
cdls and the epidermis. Stahl in particular has 
held that increMed light causes the development 
of pklisade cells. This view has been rather 
generally accepted, and at present there seems to 
be no valid reason for serious objection to it. 
It may, however, rightly be a subje^ for further 
invest^tion to seUle the Question of the pre- 
cise effm of light upon cell structure. Leaves 
which are grown in a moist atmosphere develop 
a thin wall, whereas a thick wall is developed in 
a dry atmosphere. Perhaps the cause in the 
latter case is to be referred to the greater con- 
centration produced by excessive transpiration. 
This might lead to a deposilion of cell-wall ma- 
teriaL Stomata, as a rule, are less subject to 
experimental change than are the other leaf 
organs. However, some plants, as the mermaid 
weed, do not devdop stomata when submerged. 
The stfanulatlBg cause for this disage has not 


been suggested. For bibliography, see Botaitt. 
See also Bud; Histoiogt. 

LEAF, Walter (1852- ). An English 

classical scholar and banker. He was bom at 
Norwood and was educated first at Harrow 
School. In 1874 he graduated B.A. from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, having taken numerous 
honors, and from 1874 to 1877 he was a fellow 
of Trinily. Entering the banking firm of Leaf, 
Sons A Co., he was its chairman in 1888-92. 
One of the foimders of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, he served as its deputy chairman in 
1885-86, chairman in 1887, and vice president 
in 1914; in 1914 also he was chairman of the 
London County and Westminster Bank; and he 
was a member of the small special committee 
whose task it was to finance the British Empire 
during the European War. Cambridge ^vc 
him the degrees of M A and Litt D. and Oxford 
that of D.Litt. In addition to his business 
activities he found time to devote himself to 
classical studies. He served as president of the 
Hellenic Society in 1014 and published, besides 
articles in learned journals. The Story of 
Achillea (1880), with J. H. Pratt, The Iliad of 
Homer Translated into English Prose (1882), 
with A. Lang and E. Myers; The Iliad, Edited 
with Introduction and Notes (2 vols, 1886-88, 
2d ed., 1900-02), a very valuable work, an edi- 
tion of The Iliad (2 vols., 1895-98), with M. A. 
Bayfield , Companion to the Iliad { 1902 ) , Troy : 
A Study in Homerus Geography (1912). L^f 
publish^ also A Modem Priestess of Isis, a 
translation from the Russian (1894), and Ver- 
sions from Hafizs An Essay in Persian Metre 
(1898). 

LEAF BEETLE Any one of a large family 
of beetles, the Chrysomelidae, so called because 
both adults and larvae feed on the leaves of 
plants. The family is an enormous one, as it 
comprises more than 18,000 species. The great 
majority are found in the tropics, but over 000 
species occur in North America. The leaf beetles 
are nearly all small, the potato beetle being one 
of the largest of the family. The cg^, as a 
rule, are laid on the food plant The larvae of 
many species live on the leaves, either exposed 
or covered with grass. Some carry perfectly 
constructed cases; others are leaf miners, as the 
Hispini; still others are root borers and stem 
borers, and a few are aquatic — a remarkable 
diversity of habit in the larvaB of a single family 
The larvae cover themselves w-ith excrement Tlie 
most remarkable covering formed by any insect, 
perhaps, is that made by a tropical American 
leaf be^le of the genus Porphyraspis, which 
lives on coco palms at Badiia. The larvae are 
covered by a sort of bird*B-nest-like coating of 
fibres or threads attached to the anal extremity, 
which are wood fibres that have passed through 
the alimentary canal and have been stuck to- 
ge^er again. Some of the tropical species of 
this group are extremely beautiful and mounted 
in gold are used as jeweliy. With the species 
of temperate regions the color usually fades and 
becomes sordid after death. Among well-known 
destructive leaf beetles are those of the genus 
Crioceris (see Asparagus Insects), the i^to 
beetle, and the cucumber beetle, and its allies of 
the genus Diahrotica. In California the adults 
injure fruit and fruit trees, and in the East they 
eat the leaves of cucumber, squash, and melon 
vines, and the young bore into the stmns and 
roots of the same and other food plants. (See 
Com InoDOTB.) All the species of DiabroHoa 
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are difficult insects to combat. Another group 
of agricultural Mts in this family is that of the 
flea beetles. (See Flea Beetle.) The brown 
and black larvae of the grapevine flea beetle feed 
on the upper surface of grape leaves. A well- 
known and destructive species is the imported 
elm-leaf beetle. (See Elm Insects.) On the 
sweet-potato and morning-glory vines small, 
flattened leaf beetles occur, which aie gold and 
green. (See Qolden Beetle ) Consult- George 
Dimmock, Standard Natural History^ vol. ii 
(Boston, 1884) ; David Sharp, Cambridge Natu- 
ral Biatory, vol. vi (London, 1901) ; V. L. Kel- 
logg, Amertoan Insects (2d ed , New York, 
1908) 

LEAF BtTG. Any hemipterous insrc-t of the 
family Capsidae. The leaf bugs form the largest 
family of the true bugs. They are usually rather 
small, slender, and delicate insects. IMore than 
1000 species have been described, of which 260 
inhabit the United States, but there arc many 
more undescribed and unnamed forms. They are 
found chiefly upon the leaves of plants, but are 
not all true plant feeders, and very few of them 
occur in sufficient numliers to become important 
crop enemies. The four-lined leaf hug {Pattlo- 
rapsus hneatua) is, however, a common garden 
pest all through the eastern, central, and soutli- 
em United States, suckmg the sap of gemse- 
berry bushes, currants, dahlias, and man^ other 
garden plants. Those species which are not 
plant fevers are predacious and destroy other 
insects. 

LEAF CACTUS, Ackermann’s. See Colored 
Plate of Cacti 

LEAF CBUMFLEE, Pascal. See Rascal 
IjEaf Cbump ler. 

LEAF-CUTTEB BEE. A name given to 
certain species of solitary bees (see Bfl) of 
the genus Megachtle in consequence of their 
habit of lining their nests with jiortions of 
leaves or of the petals of Hoovers, wiii<*h the\ 
cut out for this pur|)ose Avitli the mandibles 
Megachtle centunrtularts, a species common to 
Europe and the United States, uses the loaves 
(not the petals) of rosi's, fitting the piwes to- 
gether so as to form one thimblf^shaped cell 
wnthin another, in a long cylindneal burrow, 
the bottom of each cell containing an egg and 
a little pollen paste A single female will build 
30 or more cells and will occupy 20 oi more 
days in the work Megachtle acuta of tin* United 
States is a carpenter as well as a leaf cutter 
and excavates its tunnels in soft or jiartly de- 
cayed wood. In each tunnel thimble-shaped (-ells 
are made of pieces of rose leaves and are illled 
with pollen and honey. One egg is laid in each 
cell, w'hich is then sealed w ith circular jiieces of 
rose leaf. The cells of the leaf-cutter hccs are 
also not infrequently placed in cracks of houses 
or trees, under stones and lioards in deserted 
earthworm holes, or in the holes of the carpen- 
ter bee (qv.)» auger hoh»s, or in lead pipe: 
and they have even bwn found in tlie nozzle of 
an old disused pump. See Plate of Bees 
leaf-cutting ANT. These ants lielong 
to the Myrmicine tribe Atti which is pw-uliar 
to America and best developed in the tropics. 
They cut and c*arry to their nests pieces of leaves 
for the purpose of growing a fungus. The bits 
of leaves are worked over into a pulpy mass and 
frequently mixed with caterpillar excrement or 
other ormic material. It is inoculated by 
the ants with the particular fungus which they 
are growing and all other lorts are carefully 


destroyed. The fungus is used by the ants as 
food. In the tropics some of the colonies are 
enormous, l^e ants work for as much as half a 
mile from the nest and are capable of stripping 
a tree in a few hours. It is impossible for 
man to carry on agriculture in the vicinity of 
such a nest. The most northern species {Atta 
aeptentrumalia) is found in the vicinity of New 
York City but its colonies are small iSee Ants. 

leaf FEOG. One of the small American 
tropical frogs of the family Cy8tignathida> and 
genus Hylodea, of which about 50 species are 
known All are less than 2 inches long, are as 
a rule brightly colored and changeable, and have 
the general habits of the tree frog (qv ). Tlie 
Angers as well as the toes are provided with 
di^s, enabling the animals to cling to the leaves 
of plants and trees, as th^ habitually do The 
males have vocal sacs and make chirping sounds 
A remarkable species is the coqui {Hylodca mat- 
tintenata), of Porto Rico, Haiti, and the Antilles, 
whose young undergo their whole metamorphosis 
before emerging from the protection (»f the egg. 
The female glues about 20 large eggs emelopS 
in a foamy mass upon a broad leaf or in the 
axil of a flag, and then seems to remain m‘ar by 
awaiting developments Each embryo (tadpole) 
grows to maturity within its egg, developing 
neither gills nor gill openings, but apparently 
breathing through the highly vascularized tail 
At last the food yolk and liquids of the egg are 
exhausted, the tail is rapidly absorbed, and a 
minute but perfectly formed frog breaks the 
shell and hops away. A frog of the Solomon 
Islands has a similar methc3 of development 
within the egg. See Hylodes. 

LFAF HOPFEE. A bug of the family Jas- 
sidip Tlie leaf hoppers are among the most 
abundant of the bu^ and comprise a great com- 
plexity of forms. By most modem wTiters the 
group 18 considered of superfamily rank and is 
known as Jassoidea. All are small insects One 
species {Ctcadnla eaatioaa) infests winter wheat. 
The grapevine leaf hopper [fJiythroneura i?tfi«) 
often occurs in gieat numbers on the \im» and 
IS very injuiious to it. It is known to grape 
grow-ers as the thrips or grapevine thrips, a 
misleading name. (See Thrips ) Scores of 8i>e- 
cies feed upon grasses and bring about a very 
extensive, although probably unnoticed, damage 
to the grazing ranges of the West. 

T.TgAW INSECT, or Waijkini* Le.\i< One of 
a veiy remarkable group of insects of the orthop- 
terous family Pha^midie, natives of tropical 
countrn»s, chiefly of the East Indian region, hay- 
ing w^ngs extremely like leaves, not only in 
color, but in the way they are ribbed and veined 
The joints of the legs are also extended in a 
leaflike manner. So close is the resemblance 
that the natives of the countries where they 
abound Armly believe that they were once real 
leaves, which by some metamorphosis of habit 
have taken to walking There is also a marvel- 
ous similarity between their eggs and plant 
seeds, even in minute structure. These insects 
sjiend their lives among foliage, move slowly, 
and would be much expmed to every enemy did 
not their leaflike appearance preserve them from 
observation. Spectroscopic analysis of the color- 
ing matter of tnese insects’ wings shows a dight 
distinction from that of chlorophyll, but that 
it does not differ from that of living leaves. 
(Confined leaf insects will, in the absence of kaf 
food, eat one another’s wings. See Mimicry. 

LEAF XANNA. See Tjoup Iftmurt. 
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LEAF HIKEB. A member of a group of 
very small moths, knoum as the Tmeidas, of 
serial or superfamily rank, containing a number 
of famibes and more than 4000 descnbed 8pe> 
cies. The popular name ‘leaf miner” refers to 
the fact that the larve of very many species 
mme out the chlorophyll from between the upper 
and lower surfaces of the leaves of plants. The 
leaf miners proper belong especially to the tine- 
ine families Gracillarii^B, Lavermdsp, Elachis* 
tidm, Lithocolletidic, Lyonetiidae, and Nepticu- 
lidfie, but some of the Tineidse and Gelechiidm 
are also leaf miners. Others of the tineine 
series are leaf rollers, leaf webbers, seed feeders, 
twig borers, gall makers, and root feeders, and 
others still feed upon animal matter such as 
skins, fur, woolen goods (see ChoiHES Moth), 
and also upon dried fruits, stored gram, and 
similar substances Some of them are leaf 
miners only in early life and later construct 
cases which they bear around with them while 
feeding externally cm the foliage of plants. 
This habit is characteristic of the family 
Goleophoridie 

Although very small, the tinemes are fre- 
quently very beautiful and are ornamented with 
brilliant metallic scales. The wings are usu- 
ally very narrow, sometimes lance-shaped, and 
bear long margmal fringes. Two species of 
Tinea have been recorded as viviparous. Ex- 
amples of tinemes are very difficult to collect 
and to preserve, and this accounts for the fact 
that, although 4000 species have been described, 
entomologists are really only just beginning the 
study of the group, which surely comprises very 
many thousands of species. 

Certain other insects aside from these little 
moths are leaf miners m the larval stage, as ctu- 
tam leaf beetles of the tribe Hispini, ceitam 
flies of the families Oscinida* and Anihomyiidtr, 
and certain sawflies of the family Teiithredinida\ 

Consult David Sharp, Cambridge Nataral H\,8- 
tory, vol. VI (London, 1001), and J H and A B. 
Comstock, Manval for Hie Study of Insects (8th 
ed., Ithaca, 1909). See Butt£bi*li£S 
Moths; Saw ti^y. 

liEAP MONKEY. See Langub. 

LEAF BOLLEE, A small nocturnal or cre- 
puscular moth of the family Tortricidie, most of 
which m the larval state roll themselves wilhin 
the leaves of plants, fastening them with silken 
threads. Th^ are generally less than an inch 
in breadth across the expanded wings and ha\e 
naked antennie. The fore wings are usually 
marked with spots and bands, but the hind 
wings are without ornament. The larva either 
rolls a leaf into a nest in which it lives singly, 
or in some species many of them may bind all 
the leaves of a branch into one common nest. 
The ydlow active larvm of one species {Cacoscia 
eeraaivorana) make such a nest on the wild or 
choke cherry. The larvae change to pupae within 
the nest, but just before the moth emerges the 
pupa makes its way to the outer surface of the 
nest, where it hangs attached by caudal hooks. 
The rolling of the leaves with Idie solitary spe- 
cies is dne in part to the individual work of the 
larva, in part to the contraction of the silk in 
drying; and in part to the changes in the growth 
of tile vegetable tissue. Some tortricid larvae 
are not 1^ rollers, but inhabit fruit, like the 
codling moth (q.v.), the well-known enemy of 
apples and pean; Cwpooapaa aplendana, which 
lives in acorns amd walnuts; and Carpooapsa 
waltvtam^ udiioh inhabits the seeds known am 


jumping beans (see JuifFiNo Bbah). Certain 
beetles (weevils) have a similar habit of roll- 
ing leaves. 

LEAF SPOT. A plamt disease. See Dis- 
SASES OP Plants. 

LEAGUE (from the Lat leuca)^ A measure 
of length of great amtiquity It was used by the 
Romans, who derived it from the Gauls amd esti- 
mated it as equivalent to 1500 Roman paces, or 
1.376 modem English miles. The league was 
introduced into England by the Normans, prob- 
ably before the battle of Hastings (1066), and 
had been by this time lengthened to 2 English 
miles of that time, or 2.9 modem English miles. 
At the present day the league is a nautical 
measure and signifies the twentieth part of a 
degree — ^i.e, 3 geoginphical miles, 01 3 456 stat- 
ute miles. The French and other nations use 
the same nautical league, but the former nation 
had (until the introduction of the metric sys- 
tem) two land measures of the same name* the 
legal posting league, 2.42 English miles, and the 
league of 25 to the degree, 2 76 statute English 
miles The former b^»une 4 kilometers (2.49 
miles). 

LEAGUE (OF., Fr. hgue, ML. Uga, lega, 
bond, from Lat ligare, to bind). In French hisr 
tory, a name specifically applied to the Holy 
League (Sainte Ligue) organized in 1676 by 
Henry, Duke of Guise, in opposition to the 
granting of the free exercise of their religion 
and political riglits to the Huguenots \^ile 
its ostensilde objeet was the maintenanee of 
the Roman (\itli()lie religion in its predomi- 
nanee, tlic real aim of the Guises was rather to 
exclude the Pi ot< slant princes of the blood from 
tlie sneeession to the tin one For an account of 
the cjvil war that ensued, ser FRA^’C'^ . Henry 
I IT, Henby tv, Huguenois. and eonsult the 
refereiACS given, alto F. \ M Migriet, Lutoir* 
de la Llque (5 vol^, Paii^, 1820). 

LEAGUE OP NATIONS. See Supju^ment 

LEAGUE UP THE IROQUOIS. Sec l>ig- 

QTJOIS 

LEAGUE OF THE PRINCES (Ger. 
f^tenbund), A league oiiginatcnl bj l<^cdejuk 
the Gicat, in 178.3, to ojipose .loseph II m 1 is 
purpose of altering the eonsiitution of the Gci- 
man Empire and extending the Austrian power 
in south Germany by the aequisitinn of Bavari.i 
in exchange for Belgium. The league w as foi ined 
between Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover on July 
23, 1785, and w'as afterward joined by the dukes 
of Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Saxc-Wciniar, and 
Saxe-Gotha, the margraves of Anspach and 
Baden, the El<*ctor of Mainz, and other princes. 
Having effected the abandonment of Joseph's 
plans, the league was dissolved at Frederick’s 
death, and a later attempt by Chailes Augustus 
of Weimar to make it the Uisis of a Genuau 
union under the leadership ci Prussia was lui- 
Bucccssful. Consult Leopold von Baiike, //"* 
deutBchen Machte und der Furstenbwvd. 

LEAGUE OF THE PUBLIC WEAL (Fr. 
Liguc dn bxen public). An alliance of the great 
French nobles against Louis XI, formed in 1465 
under the leadership of Charles, Count of Cha- 
Tolais (Charles the Bold of Burgundy). The 
ostensible object of the nobles was to put an end 
to the tyrannical government of Louis XI; but 
in fact their objects were purely selfish, their 
only aim being to regain the old extensive feu- 
dal privileges, which had enabled them to defy 
even the royal power. They gained a victory 
over lAiuis XI on July 16, 1465,, at Moptlhdry; 
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aiifd' in' October, in tbe Peace of ConflaiiB, tiie 
Ailog was forced to make {ipreat conceBsionB But 
the advantage gained by the nobles was of short 
duration, for the crafty monarch succeeded in 
crushing them individu^ly and made the royal 
power supreme in France. See Fbance; Louis 
XI. Consult Ernest Lavisse, Uistoxre de France 
depvts lea ortgtnea jusqu^H la revolution, vol. iv, 
part ii (Pans, 1002) 

LEAKE, Nib John ( 1650-1720). An English 
admiral He was bom at Kotherhithe, London, 
England, early entered the navy, served under 
his father in 1673 in the action between Sir 
Edward Spragg and Van Tromp; and afterward, 
wlien appointi*d captain, convoyed victiialers into 
Londonderry, thus compelling the enemy to raise 
the siege. In 1702 he was put in command of 
a squadion and sent to Newfoundland as Gov- 
ernor. Arriving there, he speedily destroyed the 
h^rench settlements and their dshing outfits. 
For those services he was made on his return 
roar admiral and soon afterward vice admiral 
of tbe blue and knighted In 1704 he displayed 
groat skill and gallantry in relieving Gibraltar 
when it was on the point of being taken by 
500 Spaniards who had climbed up the rock 
Soon after ho was made vice admiral of the 
ichito and ogam, in 1705, relieved Gibi altar by 
destroying the French B(|uadron In 1706 he re> 
licved Barcelona, when it was reduced to great ex- 
tremity by the Spaniards and French, obliging 
King Philip to raise the siege. In the same 
year he commanded the fleet which captured 
Alicante, Cartageua, and the island of Majorca. 
He was now made admiral of the white and 
oomniander in chief of the Mediterranean fleet 
In 1708 he reduced Sardinia and Minorca In 
1709 he was made rear admiral of Great Britain 
The same year he was appointed 1-iord of the 
Admiralty and continued high in oflice till the 
death of Queen Anne He was several times a 
member of Parliament for Rochester. On the 
accession of George 1 he was supeisedcd on a 
jiension of £(K)0 a year. He died at Greenwich 
on Aug. 21, 1720. The Life of Sir John Leake, 
by Stephen Martin Leake, his nephew, was pri- 
vately priii twl in London (1750). 

LEAKE, WnxiAM Mabtin (1777-1860) A 
British officer and archaeologist, bom in London. 
He was educated at the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the artillery service, and in 1794 
was ordered to the West Indies, where he re- 
mained for four years In 1799 he was sent as 
captain to instruct the Swiss in artillery piae- 
tice Leaving Constantinople in ISOO to join 
the Turks, w’ho \Yere then fighting the French in 
Egypii* traveled tbrougli Asia Minor, Jaffa, 
and Egypt, and e\en traversed the dcseit, but 
armed only after the capitulation had been 
signed. In 1801 he made a careful survey of 
Upper Egypt and in 1804 traveled through the 
greater part of Turkey and Greece, surveying 
the coasts aud fortresses and making collections, 
which are now in the British Museum Afti*r 
undertaking extensive explorations in the Orient 
for tlie British government ( 1808-13 ) , be retired 
m 1815 with thp grade of lieutenant colonel. 
His principal works, which are all marked by 
thoroughness, minuteness, and technical skill, 
are* Keacarchea in Cheece (1814); The Topog- 
raphy of Athena ( 1821 ) , the first scientific treat- 
ise on the subject and still of great value; Jour- 
nal of a Towr in Aaia Minor, with Comparative 
Eemarka on the Ancient and Modem Geography 


of that Country (1824) ; Travela tn the Morea 
(1830); Travela in Northern Greece (1835); 
Peloponneaiaca (1846), Numiamatica Eellenica 
(1854), with a supplement (1859) Consult 
J H Marsden, Brief Memoir of the Life and 
Wtitinga of W M. Leake (London, 1864), and 
J. E Sandys, A Tliatory of Olaaaical Soholarahip, 
vol iii (Cambridge, 1908) 

LEAL, J. DA Sn.VA Mendbs. See Mbndeb 
Leal, Josfi da Stt.va 

LEAMINGTON, l$m^ng-ton, or Leaminq- 
TON Pbioks a fashionable waterings place in 
Warwickshire, England, on the Learn, a tribu- 
tary of the Avon, about 2 miles from Warwick 
(Map* England, E 4) Leamington is of mod- 
ern ^owth and owes its importance to its min- 
eral waters, saline, sulphurous, and chalybeate. 
It has a proprietary college, erected in 1847 in 
the Tudor style, and numerous other educational 
establishments The town hall, a handsome 
Renaissance building ert^cted m 1884, contains a 
free library and art gallery. In the centre of 
the toun is a pump room, a handsome structure. 
The manufacture of cooking ranges is an im- 
portant industry The town owns the Spa baths, 
open-air baths, water supply, gas, tramways, 
and ceinetenes, and maintains free libraries, 
technical schools, and bc'autiful public gardens 
and parks Leamington was an insignificant vil- 
lage until 1796, when the waters weie discov- 
ered, and since that time they have attracted 
not only Msitois, but residents In 1838 the 
town obtained permission to call itself Royal 
Leamington Spa, but the name has now dropped 
completely out of use. Pop , 1901, 26,850, 1911, 
26 713. Consult Guide to and History of Leam- 
ington (New York, 1888) 

LEAMINGTON. A town and port in Essex 
Co, Ontario, Canada, on Lake Erie and on the 
Michigan Central and P^re Marquette railways, 
30 miles southeast by cast (direct) of Windsor 
(Map Ontario, B 9) Tliere is an electric rail- 
way to Windsor and steamship communication 
with Pelee Island The town possesses a public 
library. The manufacturing industries include 
milling, fruit canning, pickle making, cigar, and 
basket making There are also manufactures of 
handles, catsup, sashes and doors. Natural gas 
IS found in the vicinity There are two tobacco 
factories and a considerable trade in that prod- 
uct. The town owns its water works. Pop., 
1901, 2151. 1011, 2652 

LEANDEE, l6-rinM6r. See Hebo 

LEANDEB. See Ess, Johann Heinbich 

VAX. 

LEANDEE, l&-ilnMcr, Riciiabd The pseudo- 
nym of the German surgeon and author Richard 
von Volkmann (qv ). 

LEANa>EE, Saint (c.650-c.601). Arch- 
bishop of Seville. He was born at Cartagena, 
Spam, and became a monk His zeal in convert- 
ing the son and successor of King Leovigild was 
punished by banishment He betook himself to 
Constantinople and there formed a lasting friend- 
ship with Gregory, afterward Pope Gregory the 
Great (590-604) About 584 Leander was made 
Archbishop of Seville, and in 599 Gregory sent 
him the pallium and also dedicated to him his 
Moralxa tn Jobum. Leander’s most important 
achievement was the conversion of the West 
Goths from Arianism to Catholic Christianity. 
His day is March 13. 

LEANDEE CLAE K COLLEGE. See IVbbt- 

EBN College 

l£ ANDES, Ifi'llN'dr*, Ghablbs Lucobbi 
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(1862- ). A French portrait painter^ pas- 

telligt, lithographer, and caricaturist. He was 
bom at Ghampsecret (Grae) and studied under 
Bin and Cabanel in Paris. He began as a draw> 
ing teacher and portrait painter. Becoming as- 
sociated in 1894 with the periodical Le Bure, he 
immediately made a name by his excellently 
drawn, good-naturedly humorous caricature por- 
traits and sketches. He later acquired more 
solid fame with his pastel portraits, which for 
delicate and precise draftsmanship, bold and 
harmonious color, fineness of texture, and daz- 
zling flesh tints are unrivaled in contemporary 
art His lithographs, which are models of tech- 
nical ability, also deserve special mention. They 
are execute usually in black and white, with 
great depth, yet with an airy lightness of tone and 
a bold treatment of light and shade. Among the 
best known are "Yvette Guilbert’s Tour”; "The 
Snobs”; "Souvenir of the First Communion” 
(1904) , "The Woman with the Monkey”, "Ball 
in the Days of Henn Monnier” ( 1905 ) . Among 
the works illustrated by him are Rostand’s Cy- 
rano de Bergerac (1900) and Murger’s Vre de 
Bohhme (1903). In 1896 he published an album 
of delightful sketches entitled Nocturnes. He 
became Ghevaher of the Legion of Honor and 
received gold med als in 1891 and 1907 

LEANING TOWEB. A tower which over- 
hangs its base on one side. The most celebrated 
example is the campanile of Pisa, wliich has an 
obliquity of 13 feet in a height of 179. It was 
begun by the architect Bemannus of Pisa in 
1174, continued by WiUiam of Innsbruck and 
others, and completed in 1350. It is built in the 
Romanesque style, to correspond with the cathe- 
dral, and 18 surrounded by open arcades of col- 
umns Other well-known examples are in Bo- 
logna, the Torre Asinelb (1109) and the Torre 
Garisenda (1110), both square and built of 
brick, the latter well known through a passage 
in Dante’s Inferno. The original campanile of 
Venice also leaned slightly; &ere are other ex- 
amples at Pisa, Ravenna, and elsewhere in north- 
ern Italy, and a few in other parts of Europe. 
It has long been disputed whe^er the slant of 
these towers is accidental. That of Pisa shows 
an increased height in each successive story on 
the leaning side, which has been attributed by 
some (Rohault de Floury, Mothes) to attempts 
of the architects to rectify a sinking while the 
tower was being built. Others (Grass!, Ricci, 
Goodyear) have advanced arguments to show 
that the slant here said elsewhere was inten- 
tional. The latter is the prevailing opinion. 
Consult: Russell Sturgis, Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture (New York, 1905) ; W. H. Cioodyear, 
^Brooklyn Museum Measurements of 1910 in the 
Spiral Stairway of the Leaning Tower,” in 
Amenoan Architect, vol. xcviii (ib., 1910) ; id.. 
Analysis of the Report of the Pisa Commission 
on the Leanmg Tower (ib., 1910). For illus- 
tration, see PiBA. 

LEAPING FISH. See Mudskifpeb. 

LEAP INSECT. See Lesp Insect. 

LEAP TEAR. A year of 366 ^ys (see 
Galbndab), so caUed b^use it leaps forward 
a day as compared with an ordinary year. For 
oemvenienoe the leap years are chosen to be those 
in which the number of the year is divisible by 
four without remainder; but^ of the years divis- 
ible bv 100, only those are leap years which are 
divisible by 400. ^See Bisbkztzlb. 

LEAE, Edwabd (1812-88). An English ar- 
tist and writer of verse, bom at Holloway, Lon- 


don, May 12, 1812. He was of Danish desoenl 
As a bc^, he showed a liking for painting and 
natural history; at the age of 19 he found em- 
ployment as draftsman in the ZoOlo^cal Gar- 
dens; and a year later a book of his omitho- 
logictd drawings attracted the attention of the 
Earl of Derby, for whom he drew the plates to 
The Knowsley Menagerie. He traveled exten- 
sively on the Gontinent and in the East, filling 
his books \dth drawings; settled in Italy and 
died at San Remo, January, 1888. It was for 
the young son of the Earl of Derby, in whose 
family I^ear became a permanent favorite, that 
his first nonsense book was written (1846). 
There followed: Nonsense Songs (1871); More 
Nonsense Songs (1872); Laughable Lyrics 
(1877). The fame of his humorous liooks, with 
their preposterously comic illustrations, quite 
surpassed that of his serious productions, which, 
from pen or pencil, or both, include. Illustra- 
tions of the Family of the Psittacidcr (1832) ; 
Cleanings from the Menagerie at Knowsley Hall 
(1846); and the journals of travel in Italy 
(1846), Greece and Albania (1851), the Ionian 
Islands (1863), and Gorsica (1870). In 1912 
appeared the Complete Nonsense Book (New 
York), which brings together all the original 
nonsense pictures and nonsense verses and adds 
new material. Gonsult . Tennyson's Poems, illus- 
trated by Lear, with memoir by Lushington 
(London, 1889) ; Letters of Edward Lear (New 
York, 1908) , Later Letters of Edward Lear 
(ib., 1911). 

LEAE, Tobias (1762-1816). An American 
diplomatist, born at Portsmouth, N. H. in 1783 
he graduated at Harvard and in 1785 was ai>- 
pointed private secretary to Washington, in 
which position he remained until Washing^m's 
death. Fiom 1802 to 1804 he wsm Gonsul Gen- 
eral at Santo Domingo and in the latter year 
became Gonsul General at Algiers. He was ap- 
pointed in 1805 to conclude a peace with '^Tripoli 
and despite sharp censure from some quarters 
arranged terms approved throughout bv the 
United States government Subsequently he 
was connected with the War Department at 
Washington as an accountant until his death 
by suicide 

LEAEMONT, l5r^m6nt, Thomas. See 
Thomas of Erceldoune. 

LEAENED, Ifli^nSd, Maiuon Dkxteb (1857- 
) An American Germanic scholar, bom 
near Dover, Del. He graduated in 1880 from 
Dickinson College, was instructor in languages 
at Dickinson Seminary in 1880-84, studied in 
Germany in 1885, and graduated J’h.D in 1887 
from Johns Hopkins University, inhere he was 
instructor, associate, and associate professor of 
German from 1886 to 1895. Tbereaf^T he served 
as professor of Gt^rman at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He became editor of Amertoana 
Oermamoa (now German American Annals) in 
1897, made researches for the Garaegic Institu- 
tion in 1909, and was president of the Modem 
Language Association in 1909. He published: 
The Pennsylvania German Ihaleot (1889) ; The 
Saga of Walther of Aquitaine (1892): Herder 
and America (1904) ; The Lifq of Francis Dan- 
iel Postomous (1008) ; The Family of Abraham 
Lincoln (1909), Guide to the MS. Materials 
Relating to American History in the German 
State Archives (1912). 

LEAEN^ING. In ^eral, the modification 
of belMivior in the light of experience. If an 
organism lived always under the same ooiidi- 
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tions, learHing would be unneoeesary. If, how- 
ever, new oonditione arise to which the present 
behavior of the organism is inadequate, and if 
the animal is able to adjust itself to these new 
conditions, then it has “learned*’; the process 
of adjustment is the process of learning. 

The study of learning is important for two 
reasons. 1. Since the l&havior of the learning 
organism has a conscious aspect, its study gives 
an index to the nature of consciousness. (See 
Psychology; Animal Psychology ) The prob- 
lem of psycholc^, therefore, is to describe the 
mental processes which are present at various 
stages in learning and to correlate these proc- 
esses with changes in the nervous system. (See 
Leabning in Animals ) Here we find, to be 
sure, a number of special syntheses, but nothing 
essentially new; the general psychology of learn- 
ing is the psychology of perception and idea, of 
meaning, of memory, of language, of attention, 
of action, and the explanation of the learning 
process is likewise to be couched in terms of 
associative and determining tendencies. 2 Man, 
unlike the lower animals, anticipates changes in 
the environment; he is able, in a measure, to 
make the necessary adjustments before a change 
in conditions actually arises, for the human 
individual possesses free ideas. It is the busi- 
ness of education to anticipate these changes and 
adjustments and to prepare the indivi&al to 
meet new situations when they arise. Educa- 
tional technology is therefore interested pri- 
marily in such problems as the methods and 
economy of learning, the relation of learning to 
intelligence, to mental fatigue, etc The meth- 
ods of learning, e.g, may be reduced to three 
(1) the meth(^ of trial and success (trial and 
error, perseverance), in which one means after 
another is tried until the organism hits upon 
an adjustment that is effective; (2) the metnod 
of imitation, the intentional or unintentional 
copying of the behavior of one or more individ- 
uals (sec Imitation) ; and (3) the employ- 
ment of free ideas* since man is endowed with 
memory and imagination, he can recall pro- 
cedures which were effective in a former situa- 
tion and can adapt and apply them to situations 
which are partly different. The first of these 
methods is the least cH^nomical, because it in- 
volves waste of time and effort; the second is 
ecKinomical, provided that the “cop^* is ade- 
quate; the efficiency of the third, which charac- 
terizes the highest type of learning, is largely 
dependent upon the intelligence of the learner. 
There are also certain rules which must be fol- 
lowed if the best results are to be obtained. 
Thus, it is a cardinal rule of all such learning 
that attention must be given to the work in 
hand Again, the committing to memory of 
any material is, in the last analysis, a function 
of the number of repetitions; but it is better 
to learn by wholes than by parts, and it is 
better to distribute the study over several pe- 
riods than to confine it to one period Again, 
learning is facilitated by fr^uent attempts to 
recall or recite the matter being learned. 

For the relation of learning to intelligence, 
see Mental Tests. For the relation of fatigue 
to lear^ng, see FATiGtTX. For muscular learn- 
ing, or the development of skill, see Habit. 

Consult: C. H. Judd, Cfenetic PaytMlogy for 
Teachers (New York, 1903) ; E. G. Swift, Mind 
m the Making (ib., 1909) ; S. S. Colvin, The 
Learning Process (ib, 1911); Ernst Meumann, 
The Psychology of Learning, translated by J. W. 


Baird (ib., 1913) ; Colvin and Bagley, Human 
Behavior (ib., 1913). 

I<EABNIH0 IH ANUffAM. The modifi- 
cation of the behavior of an animal organism by 
its previous experience. The modification must 
be comparativdy rapid, since learning has a 
conscious aspect (See Animal Psychology.) 
In the study of the human mind mterest is 
likely to centre m the alteration of consciousness 
correlated with the change in behavior; the ani- 
mal psychologist, however, although his ultimate 
end is the same, must first concern hknself in- 
timately with b^avior itself, so that his classi- 
fications of learning are usually made itb 
reference rather to modification of behavior than 
to indicated changes in the accompanying 
consciousness. 

1. Learning as the cessation of response to 
repeated weak stimulation occurs in the lowest 
animal forms Hydra responds to weak mechan- 
ical ^ock 1^ contraction, but upon continued 
repetition of the stimulus ceases to react. Sea 
urchins may respond only to the first of a series 
of shadows Acquired behavior of this sort is 
seldom permanent , after an int4*rval without 
Simulation the animal will again give its orig- 
inal response, and the learning may be depend- 
ent solely upon sensory adaptation! 

2. The change in behavior under repeated 
stimulation may consist of a heightened reac- 
tion. Thus, the avoiding reaction of an earth- 
worm may, after the animal has l>een continu- 
ously prodded, become so «‘xaggerated that the 
creature whips its head rapidly about. This 
type of learning is also of short duration and 
may be due to a summation of nervous impulses. 

3 Continued strong (and probably mjurious) 
stimulation may result in a succession of varied 
ne^tive responses. The animal appears to trj' 
various means of ridding itself of the stimulus, 
until at last it is successful. We are told that 
a starfish which had a piece of rubber tubing 
placed over one of its arms tried to remove the 
object in the following ways: “rubbing it off 
against the ground, shaking it off by holding 
the arm aloft and waving it pendulum-wise in 
the air, holding the tube against the ground 
with the neighboring arm and pulling the afflicted 
arm out, pressing other arms against the tube 
and pushing it off, and, finally, as a last resort, 
amputating the arm.” Ijcarning of this sort is 
never permanent and is probably due to the 
overflow of increased nervous excitation into 
other than the usual channels. 

4. The acquisition of rhythmic habits is, per- 
haps, a distinct form of learning. The sea 
anemone, which expands its tentacles at high 
tide, will continue to do so at the regular tidal 
intervals for some time after it has been re 
moved to an aquarium. If a new artificial 
rhythm, like that of the tide, is established in 
the aquarium, the creature will fall into the 
new rhythm and continue to open out its ten- 
tacles at the rate of the newly established inter- 
vals, even after the artificial tide has ceased. 

5. In the homing behavior of certain animals 
(e.g., ants, bees, solitary wasps, many verte- 
brates) the creature seems to learn its path to 
a new home with remarkable rapidity. It is 
difficult to say whether the mechanism of learn- 
ing, in the case of homing, is exceptional. Vari- 
ous suggestions have been made: guidance fay 
visual landmarks, fay the general direction of the 
light, by the olfactory trail laid down when the 
animarieft the nest (a topochemical or oliac* 
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tory Apace perception of the direction of the 
footprint has been suppoeed in the case of ants), 
by ^neral kinssthetic memory of the movements 
made on leaving the nest, a special kinses- 
thctic “sense of own-direction.” The learning of 
the homeward route is instinctive and might be 
based upon any one or more of the factors 
mention^. 

6. The dropping of the useless or injurious 
movements involved in a complex response to 
stimulus may constitute learning. Here the 
methods of the maze and of the puzzle box have 
lieen extensively used for study. The animal is 
called upon to find its way through a labyrinth; 
or its task is to operate a series of levers, 
catches, strings, or similar mechanisms m a 
given way and in a given succession, in order 
5iat it may open the door of a box. In both 
cases tile animal must be provided with a mo- 
tive, which is generally the satisfaction of 
hunger or the avoidance of pain or some form 
of discomfort Relief is gained by the animal 
when it has passed through the maze, or when 
it leaves or enters the puzzle box. Sometimes 
a wrong movement, such as the following of a 
wrong course in the maze, is punished by an 
electric shock or other unpleasant stimulus. 
The results of experimental work show that 
learning bv the dropping of merely useless move- 
ments is slow and gradual ; learning by the elim- 
ination of harmful or painful movements is much 
more rapid. 

Leaining in the present sense is a simplifica- 
tion of behavior. Oftentimes, however, the sim- 
plification IS accompanied by the addition of 
some necessary movement. Thus Paramectum, 
when trapped at the end of a very thin column 
of water from which it cannot escape by its 
usual turning movement, after a number of 
trials abandons its usual reaction, and turns by 
bending its body sharply to one side. The sim- 
plification of behavior in this type of learning 
may thus, it appears, involve the inhibition of 
instinctive movements. 

For the animal consciousness under the typi- 
cal conditions of maze learning, see KiNiES- 
THEnc Sensations tn Animals. 

7. Another type of learning is based upon as- 
sociative memory (Loeb). Here the animal, 
instead of reacting to the usual stimulus, reacts 
to a second stimulus which has been regularly 
connected therewith Pawlow, eg., tests the 
formation of associations in animals by measur- 
ing the flow of saliva. The salivary flow is a 
response of the animal to the taste of food , but 
when some other stimulus (e.g., a color) is re- 
peatedly piesented in connection with the food, 
the flow may occur as soon as the animal per- 
ceives this associated stimulus. The strength 
of the association is then measured by the num- 
ber of drops of saliva. Another investigator 
arranged to give an earthworm, crawling through 
a tunnel, an electric shock just after it had 
passed over a piece of sandpaper. . At first the 
worm turned back only when it felt the shock, 
but later it learned to turn as soon as it reached 
the sandpaper. Yet another example is that of 
the kitten, whose response to the smell of food 
came presently to be given to the sound of the 
dinner bell. 

8. The highest form of learning involves the 
presence of memory ideas. It is frequent in the 
human subjeet, but occurs rarely, if ever, in 
animals. See Imitation in Animals; Memobt 
nr Animals. 


For the significance of learning as an index 
of mind, see Animal Psychology, and consult 
the general texts in the bibliography of that 
article. 

I1EA8E. The act or instrument whereby any 
estate in land less than a fee is created. In ite 
most extended sense the term thus includes the 
conveyance of a life estate as well as the agree- 
ment which results in a tenancy for years, at 
will or from year to year. More frequently, 
however, it is applied to the writing (not usu- 
ally a deed) or the parol declaration creating 
an estate for years, or leasehold, as it is techni- 
cally called. Formerly all leases, excepting 
leases for life (which required the same cere- 
monial as was rec]ui8ite for the conveyance of a 
fee), were effected by parol. But the Statute 
of Frauds, passed in the twenty-ninth year of 
Charles II (1678), made a writing essential to 
the validity of all leases for terms exceeding 
three years This provision has in many of 
the United States b^n modified by statutes re- 
quiring leases for more than one year to be in 
writing 

The immediate effect of a lease for years is to 
vest in the lessee an interest in the land, known 
technicallv as an interesae termini, which has 
many of the characteristics of a leasehold estate, 
but which requires the entry of the lessee upon 
the land to make his title as tenant complete. 
Once in possession the lessee liecomes the vir- 
tual owner of the premises for the period of his 
lease, he has a true estate in the land, which he 
can defend against the lessor as well as against 
the rest of the world, and which is limited only 
by the rules of law governing the relations of 
landlord and tenant 

As thus understood, a lease is a simple con- 
veyance having no other effect than the creation 
of the ban* property relation of landlord and 
tenant. The instrument by which the lease is 
effected may, however, include a variety of col- 
lateral agreements on the part of the lessor or 
the lessee, or both, creating contract relations 
between thi»m in addition to the propertv rela- 
tions. Of this nature are the usual stipulations 
of the lessee to pay a fixed rent, to keep the 
premises in repair, to make no assignment of 
the lease, or, on the part of the lessor, to grant 
a renewal of the lease, to pay for improvements 
at the expiration of the term, and the like These 
agreements, if the instrument be under seal, be- 
come incorporated in the leasehold estate and, 
as the expression is, run with the land, binding 
successors of the lessor and lessee respectively 
as well as the original parties to the transaction. 

It should be noticed, however, that a formal 
and valid lease is not necessary in all cases to 
create the relation of landlord and tenant. This 
may arise, as a tenancy at will or from year to 
year, by the entry of a tenant under a void 
lease, or, like a tenancy at sufferance, by the 
continued occupation without authority of a 
tenant whose lawful term has expired. Nor is it 
necessary that a lease shall specify all the obli- 
gations of the parties thereto The most hnpor- 
tant of these, as the obligation of the landlord 
to defend his tenant’s title, and the tenant’s lia- 
bility for waste and repairs, are the legal inci- 
dents of the relation of landlord and tenant and 
exist without reference to the terms of the lease. 
See Estate; Leasehold; Landlobd and Ten- 
ant, and consult the authorities referred to 
under the last of these and under Real 
Pkofbbty. 
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L E ASE AND BEIiBASE. An old fom of 
conversance of land. It had its origin in the 
practice of leasing land to a tenant for a term, 
as one year, and then, after his entry upon the 
Irad and during his term, releasing the rever- 
sion, or estate of the landlord, to him by a deed. 
The two transactions together had the effect of 
transferring the entire freehold estate of the 
^antor, which otherwise could be effected only 
by the inconvenient and public process of feoff- 
ment (qv.), or livery of seisin (q.v.). It had 
the advantage over the latter of being a secret 
conveyance, but was subject to the disadvantage 
of requiring the actual entry of the tenant upon 
the land before he became capable of taking the 
reversion by the deed of release This difficulty 
was obviat^ by the construction put by the 
courts upon the famous Statute of Uses (27 
Hen. VIII, c. 10), which permitted the creation 
of a complete leasehold estate without the neces- 
sity of an entry by the tenant, liy the device of 
conveying the land to his “use” for a year. 
The statute in question, by executing the use, 
i.e., by transferring to the tenant a legal title 
coextensive with his use, or equitable title, vested 
the possession in Inm and thus rendered him in- 
stantly capable of taking the landlord’s estate by 
release. The two instruments of hnise and of 
release could thus lie executed in quick succes- 
sion, and, later, the two acts became simulta- 
neous and were merged in one and the same 
instrument. This process of lease and release 
was the usual mode of conveyance in England 
for 300 years and prevailed in the Unitoti States 
as well, until superseded by the simpler convev- 
ance by deed of grant, which is now in vogue in 
both countries. See Deed, Grant, Conveyance 

LEASEHOLD. In English law, the tech- 
nical description of an estate for yeais It arises 
upon a lease and constitutes a valid title, or es- 
tate, in the premises for the period described. 
It may be for any period of time, however brief 
or long, whether for a week or for 1000 years, 
and is subject to no restriction excepting that 
the limit of its duration shall be definitely fixed 
If an estate in land be for an indefinite period, 
it is not a leasehold, even though it be measured 
in vears. 

Owing to the circumstances of its origin, the 
leasehold estate is classified as personal prop- 
erty, which, upon the death of the tenant or 
leaseholder, passes to his executor or adminis- 
trator, and not, like real property, to his heir. 
Anciently such an interest was not regarded as 
property at all (the feudal conception of estates 
in land being confined to the class of interests 
known as freeholds), but as a mere contract 
right, enforceable only against tlie lessor or 
owner of the land, and against him only by an 
action for damages. But in the course of time, 
partly as the result of statutes and partly 
through a growing recognition of the importance 
of leasehold interests, the lessee came to be pro- 
tected by a variety of actions, of which the action 
of ejectment was the most important, whereliy 
he might recover the land itself either from his 
lessor or from any other intruder. The right 
of the lessee thus became a true estate in the 
land, strictly analogous to the freehold estates 
previously recognized, but it was now too late 
to secure Its recognition as inheritable real prop- 
erty. As the right of action for breach of con- 
tract. which was all that the lessee formerlv had, 
passed to his executor, so the leasehold estate 
which developed out of that contract right has 


edntinued to do to the present time. It is dis- 
tinguished from other personal property by the 
phrase “chattel real.” 

This contract origin of the leasehold is respon- 
sible, also, for some of the advantages which it 
enjoys over the freehold Not only may it be 
created and assigned with less difficulty and for- 
mality, as by parol or, at the most, by a simple 
writing, while a deed is requisite to the creation 
or transfer of a freehold ; but it has always been 
capable of being created so as to take effect at 
a future time, which lu the case of freqjiolds was 
not possible at the common law. 

Technically the proper mode of creating an 
estate for years is by a lease, or demise, fol- 
lowed by the entry of the lessee Any form of 
words lowing the intention to create the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant will suffice. See 
Estate; Freehold, Landlord and TIcnant; 
Lease. 

LEAST SQUARES, Method of. An appli- 
cation of the theoiy of probabilities (q.v.) to 
the deduction of the most probable value from a 
number of observatinns, each of which is liable 
to certain accidental eirors. The methods by 
which this is done may be understood from a 
single example. Let it be found that a given 
bar has, at the temperatures of 20®, 40®, 60®, 
and 60® C., respectively, the lengths 1000 22, 
1000 66, 1000 90, and 1001 05 millimeters; and 
let it be requireid to ascertain the coefficient of 
linear expansion, i.e., the amount of linear ex- 
pansion per degree of temperature If /• de- 
notes the length of the bar at a temperature of 
0® 0 ., c the coefficient of linear expansion, and 

the length of the bar at t® C , then -)- # *0 = 
If Substituting respectively 20, 40, 60, and 60 
for ty and the corresponding values of we get 
four equations, as follows 

(1) L 4- 20r= 100022 

(2) ^0 + 40c = 1000 65 

(3) L -f 50f = 1000 «0 

(4) /, -f 60c* = 1001 05 

Solving equations ( 1 ) and (2) for and c, we ob 
tain L = 999.79, and 0 = 0 215 But if these 
values of U and c are then substituted in equa- 
tions (3) and (4), we find, respectively, /m = 
1000 87, = 1001.08, instead of the experimen- 

tal figures 1000.90 and 1001 06 Ihe difference 
between the 1000 87 and the 1000 90. — 0.03, is 
called the residual of equation ( 3 ) , while -f- 0 03 
is obviously the residual of equation (4). 

In the same way we might solve equations 
( 1 ) and ( 4 ) and obtain = 999 80, c = 0 0208, 
in whieh case the residuals of equations (2) and 
(3) would be + 0.02. -f 0 06. Other combina- 
tions of the given equations would give other 
residuals, and the smaller the residuals the closer 
the probable approximation It can be shown 
ana Mica lly and experimentally that in a series 
of ohsci rations affected bv accidental errors, 
errors whose law of recurrence is such that in 
the long run they are as often positive as nega- 
tive. the number of errors of a given magnitude 
is a function of that magnitude. This particular 
function is 

/(a) = 

where h is a constant for all observations of a 
series and ir and c have their usual meanings. 
The distribution of residuals follows this law, 
which is represented graphically by the curve 

y ac 




Tf » = 0, If = and thnrefofie Tories direetfy 
ms h; but ms 0 becomes very large, y becomes 
very small. That Is, the number of errors of 
very small magnitude is relatively large, and the 
number of errors of very large magnitude is 
small. It has further bera found that the sum 
of the squares of the residuals, varies in- 
versely as h, and hence, when h is largest, is 
smallest; in other words, that the most probable 
values of the unknowns are those whiw make 
a minimum. From this is derived the name 
Method of Leaei Squares, 

For example, suppose a circumference, w, bi- 
sected by a diameter, is measured and found to 
be c, and the two aemicircumferences are also 
measured and found to be s„ Sa, and we are re- 
tired to find the most probable value of w. 
The residuals are c — Si — s, — Hence, 
assuming only accidental errors, 
f(x) *= (c--a5)*+(si— J*)* +(Si— a minimum, 
or fix) = 2 (*-c) + + Ja:-si « 0, 

whence xs i(2c + si + «)> 
the most probable viuue. 

The publication of the method of least squares 
is due to Legendre (1805), who introduced it in 
his Nouvelles nUthodes pour la ddtermvMdwu des 
orhttes des oomktes. In ignorance of Legendre’s 
contribution, however, an Irish- American writer, 
Robert Adrain (q.v.), editor of the Analyst 
(1808) and professor of mathematics in Colum- 
bia College, first deduced the law. He gave two 
proofs, the second being essentially the same as 
Herschel’s (1850). Gauss seems to have had 
the idea very early, and he gave the first proof 
which seems to have been known in Europe (the 
third after Adrain’s), but this did not appear 
until 1809. To him is due much of the honor of 
placing the subject before the mathematical 
world, both as to the theory and its applications. 

Bibliography. Mansfield Merriam, Text- 
Book on the Method of Least Squares (4th ed.. 
New York, 1888) ; G. C. Comstock, Method of 
Least Squares (Boston, 1890) ; W. W. Johnson, 
Theory of Errors and the Method of Least 
Squares (New York, 1892) ; D. P. Bartlett, Gen- 
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LEATH^EB (AS. lejmr, OHG. leder, Ger. 
Leder, leather). The skin of an animal, dressed 


which shall enter into combination with the gela- 
tin in sudi a manner as to produce the desired 
characteristics of durability, penetrabilily, and 
fiexibility. Three methods of accomplishing this 
have been practiced from very early times: tan- 
ning, in which the gelatin is combined with tan- 
nin or tannic acid, or, by a much later proc- 
ess, with chromium salts; tawing, in which the 
gelatm is combined with certain mineral salts, 
chiefiy those of alumina; chamoismg, in which 
the leather is combined with oil or fatty 
substances. 

Historical Development. Probably the orig- 
inal process of curing skins was that of simply 
cleaning and drying Then the use of smoke, 
sour milk, various oils, and the brains of the 
animals themselveB, was found to improve the 
texture of the leather. Later it was discovered 
that certain astringent barks and vegetables ef- 
fected permanent changes in the texture of skins 
and stopped decay This knowledge was pos- 
sessed ^ the ancient Egyptians, for engravings 
on their tombs depict the process of tanning. 
In China specimens of leather have been dis- 
covered in company with other relics that prove 
them to be over 3000 years old The Romans 
used leather which they tanned with oil, alum, 
and bark. The earliest explorers of America 
found the Indians wearing skins prepared with 
buffalo dung, oil, and clay No improvement 
in the general methods of preparing leather took 
place from the most primitive times until about 
1790, when the use of lime, to loosen the hair, 
was introduced. By 1825 English tanners were 
attempting to introduce new methods by which 
tiie timning process could be shortened. Gne of 
the pioneers in these experiments was John 
Burridge, the inventer of tiie barkometer, an in- 
strument for determining the strength of tanning 
liquors. 

Tanning Industry in the United States. 
The first tannery in America was built in Vir- 
ginia in 1630. A few years later a second one 
was established in Lynn, Mass The tanning 
industry was well represented among the early 
settlers of Massachusetts, for it is recorded that 
no fewer than 51 tanners had come over to the 
new Colony before 1650. There was great de- 
mand for their labors, for skins accumulated 
so rapidly that in 1640 it was found necessary to 
pass a law **that every hide and skin should he 
dried before it corrupts, and sent where they 
pmy be tanned and dressed.” The taiming in- 
dustry was also encouraged throughout the Col- 
onies by many laws forbidding the exportation 


for use by some process which shall render its 
texture permanent in character. Untreated fresh 
skin is easily putrescible; dry skin is hard and 
homy and almost impenetrable to air. By con- 
verting a skin into leather, however, its nature 
is entirely changed and it is rendered practically 
imperishable, porous, and flexible. It differs 
from the untanned hide in having greater or 
less permeability to water and tou^ness and 
strength. The hide of an animal consists of 
three layers: the outer or epidermis, which has 
no blood vessels and is hard and homy; the 
inner tme skin or corium, which is made up of 
gelatinous fibres: and the fatty under tissue in 
whidi the perspiratory and sebaceous glands 
are embedd^ The inner layer or trae skin, 
the corium, is the basis of leather, as the other 
portions are removed in the early processes of 
tanning; and the process of leather making con- 
sists of applying to this skin certain subsumoes 


of untanned leather. Tanneries flourished every- 
where. and by 1810 their annual output was 
$20,000,000. See paragraph Statistics 
Hfuiufactiiring Pre^sses. The hides of com- 
merce are brought to the tanneries in four dif- 
ferent forms: either they are simply “green” or 
“fresh” hides, direct from the slaughterhouses, 
or, in case they have been shipped from a long 
distance, as is the case with hides coming to 
the United States from South America or to 
England from India, Australia, and Africa, os 
well as South America, they are wet-salted, dry- 
salted, or simply dried. The prriiminaiy process 
of preparing the hides for towing differs some- 
what with the condition in which they are re- 
ceived, salted and dried hides requiring much 
more thorough cleansing and softening than 
green hides. The process also differs somewhat 
ui proparing sole leather, harness leather, and 
dress J leauier. The first step is to soak the 
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skins or hides in water, to soften them, after 
which every vestige of a^erent liesh is scraped 
from the inside. They are then laid in heaps for 
a short time and afterward hung in a heated 
room, by which means a slight putrefactive de- 
composition is started and the hair becomes so 
loose as to be easily detached. This process of 
unhairinj^, called “sweating,” is mostly followed 
in America for making sole leathers, while the 
process of limmg or loosening the roots by the 
milk of lime is used for dressed leather; but in 
Great Britain milk of lime is used for depilation 
of all leathers The process may be hastened by 
use of sulphuric or other acid. Hides or skins 
intended for dressing purposes, as for shoes, 
upholstery, harness, or bookbinding, after the 
hair is t^en off by the lime, have to be sub- 
mitted to a process called hating for the purpose 
of reducing the swelling or thickenmg occasioned 
by the introduction of the lime and for cleansing 
the skin from grease and other impurities This 
is effected by working the skin in a decoction of 
pigeon’s or dog’s dung and warm water. This 
process does something more than cleanse the 
feather; it effects a marked change in its tex- 
ture, r^ucing it to an extremely flaccid condi- 
tion. If the old method of tanning is followed, 
the hides after unhairing are placed in the tan 
pits, with layers of oak bark or other tannmg 
materials between them, and when as many 
layers of hides and bark are arranged as the 
pit will hold, water is let in, and the hides are 
allowed to remain for an indeflnite period to be 
acted on by the tanning material. Various means 
for shortening this process have been devised, 
such as forcing the tanning liquor through the 
skin by pressure, sewing the skins together into 
a bag in which the liquor is suspended, and 
simply substituting for the dry bark which was 
formerly used liquid infusions or extracts of 
tanning materials, which are gradually increased 
in concentration as the pro(*ess advances. The 
last-named method, though the slowest, is found 
to produce the best leatfier, and the process of 
tanning is still a tedious one, consuming weeks 
or even months. The general method employed 
in American tanneries is described by Sadtler as 
follows: 

“The tan house into which the cleansed and 
prepared hides or ‘hutts’ now come is provided 
with rows of pits running in parallel lines, which 
are to contain the butts during their treatment 
with the tan liquor. The butts in most cases 
are first suspended in weak tanning infusions be- 
fore they go into the first, or ‘handler,’ pits The 
object of this is to insure the uniform absorp- 
tion of tannin by the skins, before subjecting 
them to the rough usage of ‘handling,* which in 
the early stages of the process is liable to cause 
injury to the delicate structure of the skin. Dur- 
ing this suspension the skins should be in contin- 
uous agitation to cause the tannin to be taken 
up evenly Both the suspension and the agi- 
tation are accomplished mnerally bv mechanical 
means From the suspenders the butts are trans- 
ferred to the ‘handlers,’ where they are laid flat 
in the liquor. They are here treated with weak 
infusion of bark, commencing at about 15* to 
20* by the barkometer, and are handled twice a 
day during the first two or three days This 
may be done by taking them out, turning them 
over, and returning them to the same pit, or 
more generally 1^ running them, fastened to- 
gether, from one handler pit to another. The 
&«ttmeBt of the butts in the handlers generally 


occupies about six to eight weeks, hy which time 
the coloring matter of the bark and the tannin 
should have ‘struck’ through about one-third of 
the substance of the skin. Many of the butts 
will have become covered, moreover, with a pe- 
culiar ‘bloom* (ellagic acid) insoluble in water. 
They are now removed to the ‘layers,’ in which 
they receive the treatment of bark and ‘ooze’ or 
tan liquor in progressive stages until the tan- 
ning is complete. Here the butts are stratified 
with ground oak bark or valonia, which is spread 
between each butt to the depth of ab^t one 
inch, and a thicker layer finally on top. The pit 
is then filled up with ooze, which varies in 
strength from about 35* barkometer at the be- 
ginning to 70* at the end of the treatment. For 
heavy tannages six to eight layers are required, 
the duration of each ranging from 10 days in 
the be^nning to a month in the later stages. 
Each time the butts are raised they should be 
mopped on the grain to remove dirt and loose 
bloom.” 

Many materials besides oak bark are now used 
to make tanning infusions, and some of these, 
being stronger, have hastened the tanning proc- 
ess Among the most important of these are 
valonia, the acorn of an evergreen oak found 
in Asia Minor and Greece, which contains three 
times as much tannin as the strongest oak bark ; 
the sumach; the aivi-divi and algarovilla. pods 
of South American trees closely allied to log- 
wood; and the larch, spruce, pine, and hem- 
lock barks Besides this group there are the 
tanning materials deriv^ from abnormal 
^owths, caused by the sting of insects or other 
injuries, as galls (q.v.) and knoppem. The so- 
called “union” tannage is product by a com- 
bination of oak and hemlock barks Many of 
the tanning materials come into commerce at 
present in the form of manufactuied extracts 
which can be readily and cheaply shipped to the 
tanneries wherever located. Liquid extracts such 
as hemlock and chestnut extracts frequently con- 
tain notable amounts of difficultly soluble sedi- 
ments known as “phlobaphemes” or “reds,’* which 
are the anhydrides of the tannic acids These 
should not be discarded, as they have notable 
tanning power and are gradually absorbed by the 
skins, going into solution and becoming effec- 
tive tanning agents. Solid and pasty extracts 
such as those of quebracho, cutch, and gambier 
are dissolved for use vrith the aid of moderate 
heat. 

Undressed leather, after it is tanned, needs 
simply to be rendered smooth and compact, which 
is accomplished by scouring and compressing the 
surface with stones, brushes, the “striking pin,” 
and rollers, all of which processes are effect^ by 
machinery. Dressed leathers must, in addition, 
be “stufM” with oils to increase their resistance 
to water and their flexibility; they must fre- 
quently be dyed or stained in black or colors and 
‘‘grained.” These processes are also performed by 
machinery. In 1860 a machine was invented for 
splitting leather to any desired degree of thin- 
ness. The practice previously was to shave the 
leather down, the snavings being wasted. The 
process of dressing tanned leatiier known as 
currying was formerly a separate industry, but 
is now carried on as a part of the general buai- 
ness of leather manufacture. A favorite oil used 
by curriers for stuffing leather is the dqms, or 
superfluous oil pressed from chamoised leather. 
The demand for this oil is so great that its man- 
ufaeture has recently become a separate industey. 
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Chrome Tanning. The possibility of tanning 
by the use of chromium compounds, instead of 
the older tanning materials, was discovered as 
early as 1856 by the German Knapp, but the 
first process which attained commercial success 
was invented in 1884 by Augustus Schultz. The 
introduction of this process in Philadelphia 
caused it to become at once a great leather*man> 
ufacturing centre. Chrome tanning consumes 
only a few hours, as compared with weeks or 
months required by the older method, and it 
produces a leather which is extremely soft and 
pliable, of close texture, and thoroughly resist- 
ant to water. At the present time two-thirds 
of the glazed kid made in the United States is 
chrome-tanned, but the process has not been 
applied successfully to sole leather. The process 
consists in treating the skins at first with a 
weak solution of bichromate of potash, to which 
sufficient hydrochloric acid is added to liberate 
the chromic acid. Of course pickled skins may 
be used without the necessitv of adding free 
acid. After the skins have taken up a bright- 
yellow color througli their entire texture they 
are drained and transferred to a bath of hypo< 
sulphite of soda, to which hydrochloric acid is 
added to liberate sulphurous acid, which reduces 
the chromic acid to green chromic oxide. The 
sulphurous acid is at the same time oxidized to 
sulphuric acid, until the whole of the chromic 
acid is reduced. The leather so produced is of 
a pale-bluish-giecn color. The combination of 
the hide fibre, or corium, with the chromium 
oxide 18 apparently more stable than its combi- 
nation with tannin and yields less to boiling 
water. The leather can also be dyed successfully 
if the dye is applied while the skin is still moist, 
but BO great is its water-repellent character that, 
once dried, it cannot be wetted sufficiently to 
dye properly. 

Tawing consists either in dressing the skins 
in antiseptic materials, so as to preserve them 
from decay, or treating them with salts that 
fasten upon the fibre and prevent them from ag- 
glutinating and so drymg as a homy mass. By 
this operation, however, no chemical change is 
effected m the gelatin of the skin, hence scraps 
and other wastes of tawed leathers can be used 
in the manufacture of glue The preliminary 
process of cleansing and depiling is perform(*d 
as for skins that are to be tanned, except that 
the lime must be very thoroughly removed before 
the use of the aluminium salt After thorough 
cleansing the pelts are steeped in a pit filled with 
lime and wa^, being taken out from time to 
time and drained on sloping benches. When re- 
moved finally from the lime pit, the skins are 
worked with the knife, to render them more 
supple, and are then put into the branning mix- 
ture. This consists of bran and water in the 
proportion of two pounds of bran to a gallon 
of water. From this mixture they are trans- 
ferred to an alum and salt bath in a wooden 
tumbler or drum. For every 200 skins some 12 
pounds of alum and 2^^ pounds of salt, with 12 
gallons of water, are used. After remaining in 
tibiis mixture about five minutes they undergo 
what is called pasting. The paste is a mixture 
of wheaten bran and sometimes fiour and the 
yolk of eggs, which the leather almost completely 
absorbs. lastly the skins are dried and examined 
and, if satisfa^ry, are dipped into pure water 
and worked or staked by pulling them backward 
and forward on what is called a stretching and 
softening iron. They are then.alloiY^ to /*ege;’ 


for from one to three months and prepared for 
finishing. For this they are thoroughly wetted, 
which has the effect of removing superfiuous 
alum and salt and much of the flour and egg. 
It becomes necessary therefore at this stage to 
**re-cgg” the skins to give them proper body 
) dyeing or finishing 
glove leather those alum-tanned 
skins are given first an alkaline mordant (some- 
times stale urine) and then dyed with logwood 
infusion applied by brushing over the skins sev- 
eral times I'his coloi is fixed and darkened by 
a wash of sulphate of iron solution. Tanning 
by electricity has also been proposed, and several 
processes have been invented, but have not been 
prosecuted with any marked success. 

Chamoising is ^ected by treating the skin 
with oil After the skins have lieim thoroughly 
cleansed with lime, and then by a bran drench 
to remove the lime, they, while still wet, aie 
oiled with fish, seal, or whale oil to which a 
slight amount of carbolic acid is sometimes 
added. The oil works into the skin, displaces 
all the water, and bcHsomes united with the mate- 
rial, rendering its texture peculiarlv soft and 
spongy. Wash leather 01 chamois leather is so 
prepared, and for this purpose the flesh halves 
of split shcH^pskin arc chiefly used 

The skins which form the staple of leather 
manufacture are those of thc^ ox, cow, calf, buf- 
falo, horse, sheep, lamb, goat, kid, deer, dog, 
seal, hog, walrus, kangaroo, and allig.itor The 
term pelt is applied to all skins licfoie they are 
converted into leather. When sinqily made into 
leather in the state we find in shoe soles, it is 
called rough leather; but if in addition it is 
submitted to the process of currying, it is called 
drcBsed leather, TTtdea are the skins of large 
animals, as horses, cows, and oxen The com- 
plete hides when rounded, with the checks, shank, 
etc., cut off, are called huttsy the pii'ces cut off 
constitute the offal Sktns are all the lighter 
forms of leather, as sheep, goat, deer, including 
the skins of fur-bearing animals in which the 
fur IS retained Kips are the skins of year- 
lings and animals larger than calves Alligator 
leather is chiefly used fur small fancy ai tides. 
Only the skins of young alligators are used, and 
of these the backs are thrown away as too homy 
Walrus and hippopotamus hides are tanned in 
considerable numbers for the use of cutlers and 
other workers in steel goods, buffing wheels are 
made of them, often an inch thick, which aie of 
'great importance in giving the polish to metals 
and horn goods Hogskins are used for the man-^ 
ufacture of saddles and fancy articles. Dogskins 
arc used for gloves. The “grain leather” of 
commerce is leather that has been made fron| 
the hides of neat cattle, split so thin by thq 
splitting machine as to be suitable for the same 
uses as are goat, calf, and various other skins 
which it is made to imitate. 

Moroceo leather, formerly an article of import 
from the Barbary coast, is now prepared in the 
UniU*d States from goatskins, sheepskins are 
also used for imitation. It is always dyed on 
the outer or grain side with some color, and 
the leather dresser in finishing gives a peculiar 
ribbed or a roughly granulated surface to it by 
means of engraved boxwood balls which he worl^ 
over the surface. Morocco has been largely su- 
perseded by glazed kid. ^ 

Ruaaia leather is much valued for its aromatic 
odor, which it derives from the peculiar oil of 
^bo.^ch bark used in curryiqg it. , Tkq ffust 
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this odor repels moths and other insects ren- 
ders this leather particularly valuable for bmd- 
ing books; a few books bound m Bussia leather 
being effe^ive safeguards against insect enenues 
in a library. It is also said to destroy or prevent 
the vegetable evil called mildew, to which books 
are so very liable. 

Japanned ha/ her, varieties of which are known 
as patent and enamel leather, which is largely 
used for fancy work and for shoes, is said to 


and given a brush coat of varnish. A baking 
follows in an oven of moderate heat. The tem- 
perature is gradually raised and the baking con- 
tinued three days. Exposure to the sun for 10 
hours completes the process. American manufao' 
turers make patent leather from chrome-tanned 
skins. 'Hie product is quite different, as is also 
the process employed. The main point of differ- 
ence IS that in this enameled leather the appli- 
cation of several varnish coats is made upon 
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TBAB 

Number of 
establiBbrnents 

Wage eamen 
(average 
numbw) 

Wages 

Cost of 
matenala 

Value of 
products 

Value added by 
manufacture 

1019 

680 

72,476 

$88,205,473 

S64G.521.527 

$028,591,701 

$282,070,174 

1914 

741 

55,036 

31,914.407 

284,245.420 

367.201,705 

82.056,285 

1009 

919 

62,202 

32,102,845 

248,278,0.33 

327,874,187 

70,595,254 

1*K)4 

1.049 

57,239 

27.040.152 

191,179,073 

252.620,086 

61,441,013 

1S99 

1,306 

52,109 

22,501,001 

155.000,004 

204.038,127 

49.038.123 

1889 

1,787 

42.392 

21,249,989 

122,046,721 

172.136,092 

49,189,371 

1879 

6,628 

40,282 

16.503,828 

156.384.117 

200,264,044 

43.880,827 


7,569 

35,243 

14,505,775 

118.569.634 

157.237,597 

38,667,063 

1859 

5,188 

26,246 

8,175.608 

40.812.659 

75,698,747 

25.886,088 

1849 

6,686 

25,595 

6,541.678 

26.429,881 

43.457.808 

17,028,017 


have been made in America as early as 1818, by 
S<»th Boydeii, of Newark; but it is only within 
rtneiit years that the American product has ap- 
]iroaclied in ex(‘ellence that made in Germany 
and France. Tlie European method of manufac- 
ture was described sulistantially as follows in 
the Twelfth United HiaUa Census, Bulletin on 
the Jjiather Industiy, Ao ]9o. Manufactures, 
vol IX, part in In the jireparation of enameled 
leather a foundation coat of lampblack mixed 


the grain side of the leather instead of upon 
the flesh side, as in the older patent leather. 
Tlie first coats are dried and rublied down so as 
to work the liquid well into the leather, W'hile 
the last coat is applied with a biush and then 
baked at a temperature of from 120® F. to 140® 
F for 36 hours and dried in sunlight for from 
6 to 10 hours In the modern process the leather 
18 softer, more fiexible, and takes a less brilliant 
polish than that made from baik-tanned leather. 
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UNITED ETATFS C. N8UB OF MANUPACTUREH 


XNDUBTBT 

Number 
of estab- 
lishments 

Wage 
earners 
(av. no ) 

Capital 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
products 

Total 

6,397 

349,362 

$1,554,502,458 

$363,453,419 

i 

$1,713,807,336 

$2,610,230,727 

Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 

680 

72,476 

671.341,553 

88,205,473 

6 16. '>21, 527 

928,591,701 

Finished products of leather 

5,717 

276,886 

883,160,905 

275,247,946 

1,0(>7.2S''>.809 

1. (>81.639.026 

Belting, leather 

172 


27,533,899 

3,200,439 

28.150,711 

10,480,054 

Bouts and shoes, not including 






rubber boots and shoes 

1,449 


612,625,075 

210,734,610 

715.269.315 

1,155.041,436 

Regular factory product 

1,337 


607,994,289 

208,7S7;565 

710,607,817 

1,146,137.272 

Contract work 

17 

2G6 

125.9M 

266,094 

43.985 

392,216 

Stitching 

Cnmping 

19 

351 

121,839 

273,082 

83,100 

457,i 07 

3 

8 

4,503 

3,560 

188 

. 10,658 

Buttonholoa 

3 

7 

2,150 

e.ors 

3,681 

14,8^6 

Ovcrgaiters, moccasins, and leggins 

70 

1,568 

4,376,253 

1,307,311 

4,530,544 

8,028,588 

Boot and shoe out stock, ezclusivo 
of that produced m boot and shoe 




factories 

252 

9,715 

61,747.458 

9,124,778 

133,8872876 

161,203.310 

Boot and shoe findings, exclusive of 
those produced m boot and shoe 



factories 

427 

8,941 

28,988,416 

8.187,196 

40,428,347 

62,825,408 

Gloves and mittens, leather 

355 

10,685 

29,870,277 

8,150,784 

26,286,120 

46,040,511 

Pocketbooks 

139 


5,427,990 

3.061,003 

7.557,155 

14,549,659 

RadcUerv and harness 

1,823 


49,368,288 

10,840,066 

52.442.r07 

83,713,010 

Trunks and valises 

597 

11,470 

34,258,034 

12,463,707 

33,222,432 

63.932.266 

Ijeathor goods, not elsewhere 





specified 

503 

8,945 

33,341,468 

9,415.403 

30,035,537 

52,952.7721 


writh linseed oil has been laid on the flesh side 
hi nee the infancy of the industry in Europe. 

Successive coats of this iE 4 xture are applied, the 
skin being allowed to dry and the surface ground 
down with pumice stone after each coat. Then 
the bkins are blackened fu^in with a fluid black 
mixed with turpentine and hung up to dry again. 
After the skins have been allowed to settle, being 
laid in a pile for almut a month’s time, or longer 
If possible, the leather is tacked on to a frame 

Vol. XIII.~44 


but it is much less likely to crack and is more 
suitable for shoes than the brittle and inflexible 
leather made in the older way. 

Cordovan is made from horschide and is so 
called because it was first successfully tanned in 
Cordova, Spam. Most of the hides of commerce 
are taken from the wild horses of South Amer- 
ica. A portion of the skins, oval in shape, taken 
over the rump, aliout 3 feet long and hall as 
wide, is all that is used for leafher. Rs dis- 
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tinctiTe quality is that it ia nearly water- and chrome or other mechanical processes, and 
proof. the currying and finishing of leather to be used 

StatiBtiea. According to the census of manu- for various manufacturing purposes, the census 
factures for 1919, there were m the United States reports that in 1919 there were in the United 
6397 establishments devoted to various branches States 680 establishments giving employment on 


COMPARATTVE SUMMARY FOR THE U. 8. LEATHER INDUSTRY. 1919. 1914. 1909 AND 1904 



1019 

1914 

1909 

1904 

Number of eatabliahmentB . . 

680 

741 



Value ot produota 


$367,201,700 

$.368,097,525 

$273,285.48'i 

Leather, value 


$341,796,400 

$346,563,790 

$257,430,302 

Sole leather, aidee 

rth 

1S,075..‘)00 

17.857,708 

17.9 J7,9 18 

Value 


$110,188,000 

$88,481,147 

$69,20') GOO 

Hemlook, aidee 


5,626,700 

7 970.200 

9.929,964 

Value . . . 


$31,007,400 

$32,283,692 

$32,676.01 '• 

Umon. ndea 

7.314,900 

6,588.800 

5,756,227 

4,400,011 

Value . . . 


$42,457,800 

$28,375,815 

$17,371,780 

Oak. aidee 


5,267,900 

3.850,595 

3.607,963 

Value 

$117,522 100 

$38,384,100 

$26,178,886 

$19,157,805 

Chrome, aidea 

583 2tX) 

592,000 

280.686 

(1) 

Value . . 

$5,210,300 

$1,338,800 

$1,642,754 

(1) 

BeltiOK. butta 

1 483.070 

647,200 

817,838 

429,782 

Value 

$32,777,000 

$8,360,600 

$10,647,078 

$4,754,456 

Hwmeaa, aides 


2,777,300 

3,968.703 

4.369..561 

Value 

til 

$20,069,200 

$24,930,284 

$20 274.188 

Uphedatery, value 

tiTii 

$1 1.328.400 

$14,266,712 1 

1 $7,780,804 

Cattle mde. upper (other than patent), aidea 

^Hfn 7iT!i rijB 

8,246,000 

8,05,1,357 

10,180,949 

Value 

iT'Vj 

$32,939,100 

$24,661,614 

$15,487,252 

Upper, akina 

:tfi iTmB 

66, 268.800 



\tS»B 

$266,725,000 

$83,009,200 

$39,951,460* 


Hmae, aidea 

2,913,200 

065.H00 

1,342,938 


Value .... 

$16,181,400 

$2,881,900 

$4,953,145 


Fancy, "fanw 


7,486.300 

7,946,769t 


Vuue 


$6,406,000 

$24,198,993 


Patent, value 


$15,590,800 

$8,341,727 


Clove, value 

i ri^ i^riB 

$3,286,400 

$4,913,543 


Fuuahed aphta, vidue 

i ^ rJljB 

$8,547,200 

$7,410,740 


Case, bag, and atnm leather, value 


$5,383,300 

$6,198,544 


SlorUng and collar leather, value 

!T!T: 

$2,083,000 



Bookbmdera', value 


$1..362.700 

$2,450,155 


Sold m rough, value 


$4,495,000 

$6,351 439 

$10,180,949 

All other leather, value 


$15,956,600 

$143,233,522 

$1094^37.486 

Amount received for ifiork done for othera . 

^B^MJ lik ilLiB 

$12,270,900 

$12,766,169 

$8,189,960 

All other product** 

$28,715,900 

$13,134,400 

$8,767,566 

$7,665,223 


* Other than calf or kid dans 
t Indudes pebble gram, aatin. ete. 


of leather manufacture The annual value of the 
product of all branches of the industry, includ- 
ing finished product, was given as $2,610,230,727, 
which may be compared with the value of prod- 
ucts in 1^, $002,713,322. Dealing specifically 


an average to 72,476 wage earners and paying 
annually m wages $671,341,653, with an annual 
value of products amounting to $928,.501,70l 
and a capital amounting to $883,160,905. The 
growth of this mdustry is shown by the first 
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Year ending June 30 

1921* 

1920* 

1910 

1905 

1900 

xxpoim 






Total leather and tanned akina .. 

$31,831,275 

$108,875,507 

$37,414,175 

$28,058,342 

$21,797,157 

Side leaiho: 

4,907.570 

11,983,902 

8.307.880 

9,444,873 

6,433,303 

Kid (glased) 



10,926.255 

1,576,204 

1.909,914 

Patent or enameled leather 

6,920,835 

17,643,464 

367,601 

166.320 

101 .708 

Spbta, buff, gram, and all other upper leather 



15.620.336 

15,057.791 

11,913,25(> 

Au other leather 



2,192,103 

1.813.154 

1,438,976 

mpoim 






Total leather of aU kmda 

8,500,517 

19,324,275 

$7,607,923 

$5,612,642 

$6,519,172 

Skins for morocco 



1,993,884 

2,446,481 

3,131,657 

Calfaldna, tanned, or tanned and dreaaed 



269,582 


nnik oitfi 


Pstent, Japanned, vamiahed, or enameled leather 
Upper iMther, dreeaed and fimahed 

10,862,961 

10,260,661 

236,764 

972,617] 




Chamoia and other leather, bookbmdera* ftulfulmi*, ) 







kanmuroo, aheq). and «>at akina, moludmg l^mh > 



1,356,133 


2,560,201 

3,251,841 

and lad alona, dreaaed or fimah^ . ) 







All other leather . . 



2,787,043 1 





* Year ended Deeember 81. 


with the leather industry proper, which includes table on page 683, while the other tables show in 
the manufacture of leather from hides and skins detail the product of the leather industry and 
of all kinds, domestic and imported, by various statistics for the entire industry, including both 
methods of tanning, such as the oak, hemlock, the manufacture of leather for use in the various 
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induBtries and the finished prodncts. In oonneo- 
tion with the American leather industry it must 
be recalled that it was greatly stimulate durina 
the World War* and this continued into 1910 
when a peak of prices and production was 
reached continuing into 1020 when a rapid 
slump came in the course of the process of de- 
flation with a great shrinkage in prices. 

In the United States it must be recalled that 
only about 50 per cent of the cowhides and calf- 
skins used are of domestic production, as are 
only 40 per cent of the sheepskins. The Payne- 
Aldrich tariff act of 1909 put hides on the free 
list but there was a duty on leather and shoes. 

In 1900 the imports of leather and tanned 
skins into the United States amounted in value 
to $5,313,137, an amount that increased by 1914 
to $13,810,347, but shrinking to $10,331,082 in 
1920 and to $4,080,848 in 1921. In the flseal 
year 1009 the imports of hides and skins were 
valued at $78,487,324, on which $54,601,722 were 
admitted free of duty, while duty was paid on 
imports valued at $23,705,602. In 1014, when 
hides were being admitted free of duty, the im- 
ports were valued at $120,280,781, which in- 
creased to $125,590,047 in 1010 and shrunk to 
$85,475,329 m 1920 and $23,239,352 in 1021 re- 
Bjiectively. The exports of leather and skins 
from the United States in 1000 were valued at 
$30,413,009, an amount that increased to $42, 
384,199 by 1913 but fell to $36,668,860 in 1014, 
increasing to $218,783,300 in 1010, and falling to 
$108,875,567 in 1920, and to $31,831,275 in 1021. 
The exports of manufactures of leather in 1009 
were valued at $12,561,606 and increased in 
1014 to $20,807,302^ making a total value of 
leather and leather manufactures exported equal 
to $42,074,705 in 1009 and $57,566,261 in 1014, 
$84,303,230 in 1019, $81,443,002 in 1020, and 
$28,763,737 in 1921. 

Argentina is the leading foreign source of 
American raw hid€*s, imports from this country 
in 1921 being valued at $10,026,233. Canada 
supplied $2,188,776, Uruguay, $4,252,052, Brazil, 
$2,080 667, in a total amounting to $23,250,352, 
as compared with $85,475,324 in 1020 and $125, 
590,047 in 1019. 

BibUography. C. T. Davis, The Manufacture 
of Leather (Philadelphia, 1807) ; H. R. Procter, 
The Principles of Leather Manufacture (Lon- 
don, 1903) ; Making of Leather (New York, 
1014) ; G. de IWcy, The Decoration of Leather 
(ib., 1005) ; Society of Arts and Worship- 
ful Company of Leather Sellers, Report of 
Committee on Leather for Book-Binding (ib., 
1006) ; A Watt, Art of Leather Manufacture 
(5th ed, ib., 1006); Richard Brunner, Manu- 
facture of Lubricants, Shoe Polishes, and Leather 
Dressings (New York, 1006) ; S. R. Trotman, 
Leather Trades Chemistry (Philadelphia, 1008) ; 
C. G. Leland, Leather Work (3d ed. New York, 
1008); Sadtler, Industrial Organic Chemistry 
(4th ed., Philadelphia, 1912) ; Wood, The Puer- 
ing. Bating, and Drenching of Skins (London, 
1012) ; D. W. Redmond, Leather Clove Industry 
in the United States (New York, 1013) ; F. P. 
Veitch, The Care of Leather, Ilepartment of 
Agriculture Farmers Bulletin (Washington, 
1020) ; Whalen and others. Country Hides and 
Skins, Skmning, Curing and Marketing, “Farm- 
ers Bulletin 1056,” (Washington, D. 0., 1920) ; 
Arthur Harvey, Practical Leather Chemistry 
(London, 1920) ; American Leather Chemists 
Association Journal (Easton, Pa.) ; Leather 
Manufacturers (Boston, Mass.). 


IiEATH^BBBAOX, Leathery Tctrtlb, or 
Luth. a large oceanic turtle {Sphargis, or 
Dermoohelys, ooriacea) distinguish^ promin- 
ently by having the body incased by a leathery 
int^fument instead of a horny shell. This re- 
markable turtle has been observed in all the tropi- 
cal seas, but is everywhere rare and is probably 
approaching extinction It is more often seen in 
the western part of the Atlantic than elsewhere 
and has been known to stray northward to l^ng 
Island and the coast of France It exceeds all 
other turtles in size. The British Museum con- 
tains a specimen 6l^ feet long, the shell being 4 
feet long Such a specimen, it is believed, would 
weigh from 700 to 1000 pounds, and Agassi/ 
relates that he saw some weighing more than 
a ton. The color is broivn, more or less marked 
with yellow in youth. The head is very turtle- 
like, the tail has been almost lost. The fore 
flippers are broad and nearly as long as the body, 
while the hinder ones are broad, stout paddled, 
giving great swimming power, so that a dozen 
men have found it difiieult to drag a hooked 
specimen up on a beach This pemer is an adap- 
tation to tile almost continuous jielagic life led 
by the animal, which feeds principally cm fish, 
crustaceans, mollusks, jelly fishes, and similai 
marine prey caught in the open sea or about sub- 
merged reefs. Its flesh is not of good taste, is 
rarely eaten, and is regarded by most persons 
as unwholesome. Its breeding habits are simi- 
lar to those of other chelonians Rather later 
in the season than the true turtles, li seeks a 
sandy shore or islet and buries in the sand a 
great number of eggs The young turtles seek 
the water as soon as hatched, "but few survive to 
reach an age and size that make them safe 
against most enemies 

Structure and Affinities. These turtles dif- 
fer widely from ordinary chelonians, and com- 
petent herpetologists differ as to their history 
and probable line of development The factors 
in the discussion and the varying views arc 
briefly presented by Hans Gadow in vol viii of 
The Cambridge Natural History (London, 1001). 
Gadow himself, supported by Boulcnger, Cope, 
and others, believes Sphargis to be the sole rem- 
nant of a primitive group quite independent of 
the other chelonians and constituting i\ith its 
scantily known fossil ancestors an order, Athecw 
opposed to all remaining turtles (order Theco- 
phora). (See Turtle.) The opposite view is 
that the genus is a specialized offshoot from the 
typical Chelonia and separable only as a family. 
The structure of this turtle is very peculiar, 
especially as to its shell This is not formed 
as in other turtles by an outgrowth of the spine 
or backbone, for it is nowhere in contact with 
the internal skeleton, except by a nuchal bone: 
but is a real integument, continuous all around 
the body and forming a jacket. This jacket 
consists of a dense leathery skin, in whiw are 
deeply embedded a mosaic of many hundreds of 
little polygonal bony plates fltt^ closely to- 
f^ther and at intervals rising into 12 lonntud- 
mal ridges — seven dorsal and five lateral and 
ventral In young specimens the entire shell 
is soft, but ossification proceeds with growth, 
and when mature the integument is almost rigid, 
though thin. Such an integument more closely 
resembles that of a crocodile than that of a true 
turtle, but Sphargis has a plastron and neural 
plate. 

Bibliography. Hans Gadow (above cited) ; 
G. A Boulenger, Catalogue of CKelcmans ta ike 
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Bfitiih Muteum (London, 1889); H C. Case, 
In Journal of Morphology^ toI. xv (ib., 1897); 
0. P. Hay, in d.ffiertcan Naturaltai, vol. xxxii 
(Philadelphia, 1898) ; R. L. Ditmare, The Rep- 
tile Book (New York, 1907), S. W Williston, 
Water ReptHea of the Poet and Present (Chi- 
cago, 1 914). 

IiEATSBlB BEETLE. A dermestid beetle 
{Dermestes vulpttwui), allied to the bacon beetle 
(qv.), whose grubs damage leather, even when 
made up into shoes, harness, etc. , they also dam- 
age silkworm cocoons, dried fish, and other dead 
animal matter. Its larvsD feed voraciously, 
molt six times, and reach a full growth, under 
favorable circumstances, m from two to three 
weeks They are likely to crawl away from their 
food when ready to pupate, and make cells m 
wood or any near-by substance. The pupa stage 
lasts about two weeks. The best remedy is 
fumigation with bisulphide of carbon or hydro- 
cyanie-acid gas. 

LEATHEB CLOTH. A coated or enameled 
textile fabric, intended to possess some of the 
good qualities of leather without being so costly. 
There are forms of leather cloth, however, which 
arc in fact leathei and not cloth and consist of 
leather parings and shavings reduced to a pulpy 
mass and molded to any desired form. Sro 
Enameled Cloth. 

LEACTraBFISH'. A fllefish (q.v.). 
LEATHEB PLOWEB. A North American 
plant See Clematik 

LEATH^EBJACK^T. A bluish and silverv 
carangoid fish {Oligoptitea saurus), numerous in 
the tropical seas on both sides of America, but 
not valued as food. A kindred species, Ohgo- 
phtes saltenSf is called sauti'ur, and both have 
many local names indicating swiftness and activ- 
ity. See Plate of Horhr Mackerel 
*LEATH^BSTOCK'IH0. TIic most familiar 
of the names given to Natty Bumppo, the hero of 
Cooper’s pioneer romances, hence called the 
Leathe rstock mg Tale s 

LEATHEB TURTLE (so called from its 
coriaceous shell). 1 The leatherback (qv.). 
2 A soft-shelled turtle, especially those of the 
American genera Tnonyx and Amyda. See 
Soft-Shelled Turtle. 

LBATHOSBWOOD' (so called from tho 
toughness of the bark), Moosewood, or Wioopy 
{Dvrea palustrxs) A deciduous treelike shrub 
from 3 to 6 feet high, native of North America, 
which belongs to the family Thymeleaccff. The^ 
wood is white, soft, and very brittle. The bark * 
is exceedingly tough and has been used for ropes, 
IniBkets, etc. The leaves are obovate oblong, 
the fiowers, which appear before the leaves, yel- 
low. The shrub, which abounds in rich moist 
woods from New Brunswick to Minnesota and 
south to the Gulf of Mexico, is used to some ex- 
tent in ornamental gardening. 

LEATHES, imiz, Stanley (1830-1900). 
An English theologian and Hebraist He was bom 
at Ellesborough, Buckingham, studied at Jesus 
Cbllege, Cambridge, and in 1863 was appointed 
to the chair of Hebrew in King’s College, Lon- 
don. From 1870 to 1885 he was a member of 
the Old Testament Revision Committee. His 
skill as a Hebraist is to be seen in A Short Prao- 
tiral Hebrew Orammar (1869). Tjcathes was 
delegate to the Evangelical Alliance in New 
York in 1873. The last dozen vears of his life 
were spent at Much Hadham. Hertford. He is 
best known for his lectures: The Wttness of the 
Old Testament to Christ (1868), The Witness 


of Saint Paul to Christ (1869), The Witness of 
Satnt John to Christ (1870), being Boyle lec- 
tures, the Hulsean lectures. The Qospel %ts oum 
Wttnesa (1874), and in the same year the 
Bampton lectures. The Religion of the Christ 
He also wrote The Law in the Prophets (1891) 
and Testimony of the Earlier Prophetic Writers 
to the Primal Religion of Israel (1898). 

LEAVE AND LICENSE. A phrase in Eng- 
lish law to denote that leave or permission was 
given to do some act complained of. It is a good 
plea to an action of tort, provided the act com- 
mitted is not itself a crime, upon the principle 
that a person consenting to a harmful act, as 
a trespass or an assault, cannot afterward be 
heard to say that his legal right to immunity 
from such treatment has been violated This 
principle has been embodied in a familiar legal 
maxim, vol enti non fit injuria. See License. 

LEAVEN, lev^en (OF., Fr. levain, from Lat. 
letamen, raiser, from levare, from lems, light; 
connected with Lith. lengwus, Gk elachysy 

Skt. laghuy raghu, light). Sour dough, or dough 
saved from a previous baking in which fermento- 
tion IS going on, and which, owing to the pres- 
ence and rapid growth of the yeast plant, either 
wild or cultivated, with perhaps always other 
microiirganisms also, quickly communicates its 
character to fresh dough with which it is mixed, 
causing the process of fermentation to take place 
in it so that it will ‘‘rise” and yield a porous 
bread. The use of leaven in baking dates from 
a very remote antiquity, the employment of 
yeast i s more r ec ent See Yeast, Bread 

LEAVENWORTH, l^v'cn-wfirth. A city and 
the county seat of Leavenworth Co, Kans., 26 
miles by rail northwest of Kansas City, on the 
Missouri River and on tho Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific, the CTiicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the Chicago 
Great Western, and other railroads (Map* Kan- 
sas, G 4) With its excellent transportation 
facilities it is an important commercial centre, 
its wholesale trade being very large There are 
also coal-mining interests, large machine shops, 
a packing house, and extensive manufactures, 
including vitrified and building bricks, stoves, 
furniture, milling machinery, flour, soap, 
brooms, washing machines, wagons, etc The 
city has a public library and, among noteworthy 
structures, the cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
eeption, county courthouse, and Federal build- 
ing. In the suburbs are the United States and 
State penitentiaries, the National Military 
Home for disabled volunteers, with quarters for 
3000 men, and occupying 720 acres of beauti- 
fully laid-out grounds; and Fort Leavenworth 
(qv.). The last, one of Hie most important 
military posts of the West, has a noted infantry 
and cavalry school, a national military prison, 
and a national cemetery in which are 3221 
graves, 1445 of unknown dead. There are also 
in the city several hospitals and asylums. Asso- 
ciation Park, and two fine railroad and wagon 
bridges cross the river at this point. An object 
of particular interest is the immense bronze 
statue of Gen. U. S. Grant. Tjeavenwortb 
adopted the commission form of government in 
1999. Leavenworth was founded in 1854 by a 
party of so-called Sons of the South, and 
throughout the struggle between the antislavery 
and proslavery parties for the control of Kan- 
sas it was a centre of proslavery influence. In 
1855 it was chartered as a city of the first elaas. 
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Pep., 1890, 19,768; 1900, 20,736; 1910, 19,363; 
1020, 16,912. Consult Burke and Rock, Htatary 
of Lea vemoorth (Leayenworth, 1880). 

XJLIVBBTWOBTH, Elias Wasnieb (1803- 
87). An American lawyer. He was bom in 
Canaan, N. Y., and graduated at Yale in 1824. 
He then studied law in the office of William 
Cullen Bryant at Great Barrington, Mass., and 
in the law school at Litchfield, Conn.; was ad- 
mitted to the bar m 1827 ; removed to Syracuse, 
N Y , in the same year and theie practiced his 
profession He was twice mayor of Syracuse 
( 1849, 1859 ) ; was Secretary of State of New 
York in 1854-55, was president of the Board of 
Quarantine Commissioners in 1860 and of the 
commission appointed to choose a location for 
the State asylum for the blind in 1865, and was 
a member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1872. In 1861 he was appointed by 
President Lincoln commissioner under the con- 
vention with New Granada, and from 1875 to 
1877 he was a member of Congress He pub- 
lished a Genealogy of the Leavemoorth Family 
in the United States (1873). 

LEAVENWORTH, Fort. See Fobt Leaven- 

WOBTH. 

LEAVES. See Leaf. 

LEAVES OF GRASS. A collection of poems 
by Wa lt Wh itman (1855). 

LEAVITT, I6v^t, Erasmus Dabwin (1836- 
1916). An American mechanical engineer, bom 
at I^well, Mass After receiving a common- 
school education he was an apprentice for three 
years in the shops of the Lowell Manufacturing 
Company and for one year with Corliss and 
Nightingale, of Providence, R. I. He was an 
assistant foreman at the City Point Works, 
South Boston (1858-59), chief draftsman of 
Thurston, Gardner, and Company, Providence 
(1860-61), and assistant engineer in the United 
States Navy (1861-67) He was afterward 
consulting engineer for the cities of Boston and 
Louisville, for Henry R. Worthington in New 
York, and for the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company from 1874 to 1904, when he retired. 
In 1883 he was president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

LEAVITT, Joshua (1794-1873). An Amer- 
ican religious journalist. He was bom in Heath, 
Mass., iSpt. 8, 1794, graduated at Yale College 
in 1814, -was admitted to the bar in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 1819, and practiced for a time in 
Heath, Mass, and Putney, Vt. He graduated 
at the Yale Divinity School in 1825. About 
1830, for the promotion of revivals of religion, 
many pastors adopted what were then called 
•‘new measures,” such as the employment of 
evangelists, the holding of protracted meetings, 
inquiry meetings, etc. The New York Evangelist 
was established to promote revivals and defend 
the “new measures,” and from 1831 to 1837 Dr 
Leavitt was its editor. During this period the 
antislavery agitation had its beginnings, and 
from the first it enlisted the warm support of 
Dr. Leavitt, who made the Evangelist a powerful 
agent for its promotion. When the American 
Antislavery Society was organized in 1833, he 
became one of its most active and influential 
members From 1837 to 1840 he was the editor 
of the society’s weekly organ, the Emancipator^ 
and a member of the executive committee When 
the Abolitionists divided in 1840, he went wiih 
the new organization, and thenceforth his anti- 
slavery efforts were mainly confined to the polit- 
ical arena. He was an active promoter of the 
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Liberty and> the Free-Soil parties. In 1848 hd 
became office! editor of the Independent, retaining 
a connection therewith to the day of his death. 
He was active in many political and social re- 
forms. About 1834 he compiled and pubbshed 
The Christian Lyre, a work containing the ^eat 
bodv of the hymns and tunes used in the rciavals 
of that day. He died in Brooklyn, Jan 16, 1873. 

LEAVTTT, Mart Gbebnleaf (Ct.ement) 
(1830-1912). An American temperance worker 
and lecturer, bom at Hopkinton, N. H After 
graduating from the State Normal School at 
West Newton, Mass., in 1851, she taught until 
1857, when she married Thomas H. Leavitt In 
1867 she established a private school. She helped 
to organize the Boston Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, became a member of the execu- 
tive board of the State organization, and hiter 
was lecturer for the national organization. From 
1883 to 1891 she served as secietary of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
organizing branches of the union in Europe, 
Asia, Australia, Africa, and in many islands. 
After 1891 she was honorary life president of 
the World’s Union She wrote* many tracts on 
tt»mperance 

LEBADEIA, 15b'^-d^y&. See Livadia. 

LEB^ANON. A city in St Clair Co., Ill , 24 
miles east of 8t Txiuis, Mo , on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwobterii Railroad (Map Illinois, 
E 8) It has a large flourishing mill with ele- 
vators, a coal mine, soda-water factory, brewery, 
and cigar factories McKendree Colk‘ge (Meth- 
odist Episcopal) was founded here in 1828. With 
its elevated situation, healthful climate, natural 
beauty, and the possession of fine mineral 
springs, the city is one of the popular residential 
suburbs and summcT resorts near St Txmis. 
Lebanon was laid out in 1825, incorporated as a 
village in 1857, and chartered as a city in 1874. 
There is a municipal electric-light plant. Fop., 
1900. 1812; 1910, 1907 

LEBANON. A city and the county seat of 
Boone Co., Ind., 28 miles northwest of In- 
dianapolis, on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and St. Louis and the Central Indiana railroads 
(Map: Indiana, E 4) It has saw mills chair 
and kitchen-cabinet factories, a condensed-milk 
plant, cream-separator factory, grain elevators, 
etc. The citv contains a Carnegie library. Leba- 
non, settled in 1824, is governed under a charter 
of 1875 which provides for a mayor, elected every 
four years, and a unicameral council. The citV 
owns and operates its water works. Pop., 1900, 
4465 ; 1910, 5474. 

LEBANON. A city and the county seat of 
Marion Co, Kv., 67 miles southeast of I^ouis- 
ville, on the Ijouisville and Nashville Railroad 
(Map: Kentucky, E 4) It has a splendid high 
school and St Augustine’s Academy In the 
vicinity are a national cemetery and Loretto 
Academy. The principal industries are farm- 
ing, stock raising, and manufactures of whisky, 
flour, meal, wheels, hardwood flooring, carriages 
and wagons, furniture, etc There are also large 
tobacco warehouses. The water works are owned 
bv the municipality. Pop, 1900, 3043, 1910, 
3077. 

LEBANON. A city and the county seat of 
I^tclede Go., Mo., 57 miles northeast of Spring- 
field, on the St Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road (Map* Missouri, D 4) It is a health re- 
sort and has a fine courthouse and high-school 
building. The centre of an agricultural, fruit- 
growing, stock-raising, and dairying district^ 
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Lebanon carries on a considerable trade and 
man uf actures ice^ flour, lumber, bricks, machine- 
shop producto, barrels, etc. It has alM> a large 
tomato-connii^ establishment. The water works 
and electnc-light plant are owned by the ci^. 
Peg., 1900, 2126; 1910, 2430. 

LEBANON. A town and one of the couniy 
seats of Grafton Co., N. H., 66 miles by rail 
northwest of Concord, on the Mascoma and Con- 
necticut rivers and on the Boston and Maine 
Railrcmd (Map: New Hampshire, E 6). Good 
water power, supplied ly the Mascoma River, 
has aid^ the development of the town as a man- 
ufacturing centre. It is the seat of an extensive 
woolen industry and has manufactures of wood 
and iron working machinery, overalls and mack- 
maws, watchmakers’ tools, rakes, snow shovels, 
scythes, doors, sash and blinds, knitted imder- 
wear, electric motors, excelsior, boxes, etc. There 
are also saw and grist mills, a large brickyard, 
and granite works. There is a public li- 
brary here. The government is administered 
by town meetings. Lebanon, named after Leb- 
anon, Conn., was chartered July 4, 1761, and 
was settled in 1762. Pop., 1900, 4966; 1910, 
.'3718. Consult Patterson, Oration tn Commemo- 
ration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
Lebanon (Boston, 1862), and C A. Downs, Hia- 
tory of Lebanon^ New Hampshire (Concord, 
1908). 

LEBANON. A village and the county seat 
of Warren Co., Ohio, 30 miles northeast of Cin- 
cinnati, on the Cincinnati, Lebanon, and North- 
ern and the Da3rton, Lelmnon, and Cincinnati 
railroads (Map* Ohio, B 7). It is situated in 
a rich agricultural region, has three corn-can- 
ning establishments, bridge-building works, and 
a shoe factory, contains a Carnegie library, a 
fine eourtbouse building, and an orphans’ home, 
and is the seat of Lebanon University (1866). 
There are municipal water works, eleirtric-light 
and gas plants. Lebanon was laid out in l£)2. 
Pop., 1900, 2867; 1910, 2698 

LEBAN ON. A city and the county seat of 
Lebanon Co., Pa., 26 miles east of Hurrisburg, 
on the Philadelphia and Reading, the Comwau, 
and the Cornwall and Lebanon railroads (Map: 
Pennsylvania, J 6 ) . It is in the Lebanon valley 
between the Blue and South mountains, a vicin- 
ity in which there is an abundance of brown- 
stone, limestone, and brick clay : and it is within 
6 miles of the Cornwall iron mmes, a deposit 
of magnetite, covering an area of about 104 
acres and having produced since its discovery 
16,000,000 tons of ore, yielding 48 per cent of 
iron. The principal industries are iron mining, 
quany^ing, brickmaking, and the manufacture 
of silk, machinery, bolts and nuts, boilers, chains, 
stoves, cigars, and organs The ironworks, roll- 
ing mills, and furnaces are extensive; the nut 
and bolt plant ranks among the largest in the 
world; and the chainworks produce some of the 
most massive chains in use. There are four li- 
braries and a fine courthouse in the city. Leb- 
anon was laid out in 1763, having been settled 
some 10 years earlier; was incorporated in 1820; 
received a city charter in 1886 *, has adopted the 
commission form of government, consisting of 
four eouncilnien and a mayor; and owns and 
operates its water works. Pop., 1900, 17,628; 
1910, 19,240; 1914, 19,926; 1920, 24,643. 

LEBANON. A city and the county seat of 
Wilson Co., Tenn., 31 miles east of Nawville, on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis and 
the Tminessee Central railroads (Map: Ten- 


nesi^ D 2). It is the seat of Cumberland 
University (Cumberland Presbyterian), opened 
in 1842, of Castle Heights Training School, and 
of Lebanon College, for young lad^ The city 
controls a considerable trade in the products of 
the surrounding farming country and has some 
manufactures, particulany of cedar pencils. The 
water works and electric-light plant are owned 
by the city. Lebanon has adopted the commis- 
sion form of government. Pop, 1900, 1956; 
1910, 3669. 

LEBANON, Ckdabs of. See Cedar 

LEBANON, Mount (Lat. Ltbanus, Ar. Jebel 
LibnAn, White Moimtains) The western and 
higher of the two moimtain chains of Syria. The 
eastern is known as Anti-Libanus (q^y.) or 
Anti-Lebanon, Ar. Jebel el-Sharkt (Eastern 
Mountains). Between the two is the table-land 
of el-Bika’a, called by the Greeks Oele-Syria 
(hollow Syria). The Lebanon chain begins at 
the stream called Nahr el-Kebir north of Tripoli 
and extends southward parallel to the coast, a 
distance of not quite 100 miles to the jioint 
where the Litany breaks through on its way to 
the sea, not far from Tyre. Thence the chain 
is continued by the hills of Palestine — ^the moun- 
tains of Naphtali, Ephraim, ^pd Judwa of the 
Bible. The average height is about 7000 feet 
the highest peaks are Dahr el-Kodib (10,050 
feet), el-Miskiydi (10,037 feet), and Jebel Mak- 
mal (10,013 feet). The eastern slope is abrupt 
and barren; the western more gradual Several 
spurs strike off across the strip of coast and end 
at the sea m bold promontories. The formation 
is limestone, sandstone, and basalt. Deep ra- 
vines and abrupt precipices are a feature of the 
landscape, and the general appearance is barren 
and desolate. The mountains, once well wooded, 
are now quite bare Of the famous cedars (see 
Cedar for illustration) but a few groves remain. 
Iron and coal are found, also r^ amber and 
asphalt. In winter the snowfall is great, and the 
snow lasts on the summits for six months ; in the 
ravines it is found the year round and is carried 
to Beirut and other cities in the heat of summer 
Two important rivers rise in the mountains and 
flow through the Bika’a before turning westward 
to the sea, the Litany (Leontes) flowing south- 
ward and el-Asi (Oronto) flowing to the north 
Numerous streams water the western slopes, and 
here and in the valleys the soil is fruitful, or- 
chards, vineyards, olive and mulberry planta- 
tions, and fields of wheat and barley abound 
The population of the Sanjak of I^banon, ac- 
cording to the census of 1896, was then 399,630, 
of whom 30,422 were Moslems, 229,680 Maron- 
ites, 34,472 United Greeks, 54,208 Orthmlox 
Gre^s, 49,812 Druses, and a few hundred Prot- 
estants. Since then, however, the population 
has increased somew^t, m spite of emigration. 
The chief occupation is ^e rearing of silkworms, 
and great quantities of raw silk are exported to 
Italy and France; some silk manufacture is also 
carried on in the villages, and there are several 
factories established hy foreign firms. The car- 
nage road over the Lebanon from Beirut to 
Damascus is now supplanted by a narrow-gauge 
railway, opened in 1896. About 20 miles of it 
are cogged. The mountains do not contain many 
ancient remains. There are some early anchor- 
ites* caves and rock tombs. Since the massacres 
of the Ohristiaiis in 1860 and the consequent 
French intervention (see Druses) the Sanjak 
of Lebanon has had a Christian jgovemor under 
the protectioii of the Powers. The people are 
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markedly superior to other inhahita&ts of Syria. 
Consult, besides the standard works on Palestine 
and SyT\&, such as Robinson, Buhl, and George 
Adam Smith: Oscar Fraas, Drei Monate tm Le» 
batum (Stuttgart, 1876) ; Baedeker, Palestine 
and 8yr%a (5th ed., Lieipzig, 1912) ; F. J. Bliss, 
The Reltgums of Modem Syria and Poleetxne 
(New York, 1912). 

LEBANON SPBINOB. A village of New 
York. See New Lebanon. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE. A coedu- 
cational college at Annville, Pa., 20 miles from 
Harrisburg, founded in 1866, and under the con- 
trol of the United Brethren. The college plant 
consists of seven buildings, a large campus, and 
an athletic field. The institution comprises five 
departments: a college, offering five groups of 
studies leading to the degree of B.A., and pre- 
paratory, music, oratory, and art departments. 
In 1914r-15 the total attradance was 360, includ- 
ing 220 collegiate students, with 25 instructors. 
The library contained 10,000 volumes. The value 
of the buildings of the college and grounds was 
$293,000, the endowment $75,000, toe gross in- 
come $52,000, and the total value of college prop- 
erty $402,263. The president in 1914 was Rev. 
(Jeorge D. Chjssard. 

LE BABGY, 1« bkr'zh^, Chables Gustave 
Auqustb (1868- ). A French actor. He 

was born at La Chapelle, studied for toe stage 
at toe Conservatoire, and in 1880 made his first 
appearance at toe Comddie Fran^aise, where he 
was a member of the company from 1887 to 
1!U0 He played also at the ^yalty Theatre, 
London, in 1907. He became Chevalier of the 
legion of Honor, and a professor at the Conser- 
vatoire in 1896. The plays in which he gained 
his reputation include: L'Etrang^e^ Hemam^ 
Lea tenaxllea, Patrie^ Raymonde, L^Enigme^ Mar- 
got, Le d6dale, Le duel, Le demi-monde, Connaia- 
ioi, Aprba mot, Le respect de Vamour, 

LE BAS, le hk, Philippe (1794-1860). A 
French classical archaeologist and historian, bom 
in Paris. In 1822-27 he had charm of the Ques- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, afterward Napoleon 111. 
Subsequently he was professor of Greek at the 
Lyceum and lecturer at toe Normal School In 
1842 he was sent by the government on an 
archeoloffical expedition to Greece and Asia 
Minor, he collected more than 450 drawii^ 
of ancient monuments and more than 5000 in- 
scriptions He was elected to the Institute in 
1838 His works include Voyage arch4ologique 
en Qrr(€ et en A ate Mtneure (1847-68), com- 
pleted by Waddington (q.v.), and Eaiplioation 
dea inaoriptuma grecquea et liuxnea recueUlxes en 
Qrkcc (1835) Consult J. E. Sandys, A History 
of Classical Scholarship, voL iii (Cambridge, 
1908). 

LEBBNB^S. See THAnDjeuB. 

LEBBAU, le-by, Jean Louis Joseph (1794- 
1865) A Belgian statesman. He was bom at 
Huy; studied and practiced law at Li^ge; and 
through the Liberal organ, Mathieu Laenshergh 
(later La Politique), which he founded in 1824, 
brought about a union of the Liberals and Cler- 
icals. This union, by its opposition to the min- 
istry, started the revolution which resulted in 
the separation from Holland. Under Leopold he 
was Minister of Justice (1832-34), Governor of 
Namur, Ambassador to toe German Ckmfedera- 
tion in 1839, and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(1840-41). For more than 30 years he was a 
member of the House of Deputies, where he be- 
came a leader of the Liberals and a strong op- 


ponent of the Clerical party. He resigned fas 
1864. His Souvenirs personnels were edited by 
Freson (Brussels, 1883). 

LEBEL, le-bM^ Nioolab (1836-91). A 
French oflioer and inventor. He was bom near 
Angers, entered the military school of Saint-Cyr 
in 1855, and took part as captain m the cam- 
paign of 1870 with the Army of the North. 
Later he was appointed director of the artillciy 
school at Tours and in 1883 of that of ChSlons, 
where he began to experiment on firearms As 
a result he was commissioned to secure a new 
gun for the infantrv. He invented a Weapon ot 
small calibre which, after being perfected li\ 
others, was adopted by the French army in 1886 
In 1887 he was colonel of a r^ment in Sedan, 
but illness forced him to retire. 

LEBENSOHN, Id^bcn-sOn, Absaham Bab 
(1789-1878). A Hebrew poet and grammarian, 
lM>m at Vilna. He was sent to a Hebrew school 
at three, studied the Talmud at seven, and took 
up the Elabbalah soon after. According to the 
custom of the time, he was married very early — 
at 13. Too liberal to become a rabbi, he for many 
years taught children Hebrew He then went 
into the brokerage business. From 1848 to 1864 
he was connectQ with the Vilna Rabbinii'al 
^hool, resigning only when failing health made 
it necessary. Soon after this he devoted himself 
to poetry. His first collection of verse. Poems 
in the Sacred Tongue (3 vols., 1842-70), marked 
an epoch in New-Hebrew literature. It was 
everywhere greeted with great enthuBiasm, and 
its author was sumamed the Father of Hebrew 
Poetry. Lebensohn soon came to be regarded an 
an exponent of a new Judaism, and in 1846 he 
presented to the celebrated Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, then visiting Russia in behalf of the 
Jews, a written statement on the Jewish ques- 
tion, declaring the Jews blameworthy for their 
ignorance, deficiency in handicrafts, premature 
marriages, and, curiously enough, extravagance 
These views he embodied in his allcTOrieal 
drama. Truth and Faith (1867), the fundamen- 
tal purpose of which was to harmonize science 
and religion on a rationalistic plane. Among 
his other works, mention must be made of his 
edition of Bensew’s Hebreu> Chrammar (1874) 
and his collaboration on the 17-volume Qition 
of toe Bible (completed in 1853) with a German 
translation intended to familiarize students with 
that language, then the only approach to West- 
ern culture a vaila ble to Russian Jews. 

LEBENSOSm, Micah Joseph (1828-52), 
also known as Mikal. A Russian Hebrew poet, 
the son of Abraham Bftr Lebensohn He was 
bom at Vilna and received a good modem edu- 
cuition — an advantage he enjoyed over all his 
contemporaries. After mastering Hebrew as a 
living tongue, he made a thorough study of Ger- 
man literature, rounding out his education bv 
a course in philosophy at Berlin, under Scbel- 
ling. Beginning verse making at the age of 12. 
he produced his first original poem at 16. When 
his translation of Schiller’s version of two books 
of the dSneid, Destruction of Troy, appeared 
(1849), he was generally hailed as a new poet. 
Then came his collection of poems. Shire Bat- 
Ziyon {Songs of the Daughter of Zion, 1851; 
Ger. trans., 1859), generally considered a mas- 
terpiece. When his second volume of verse. 
Kinnor Bat-Ziyon ( The Harp of the Daughter of 
Zion) was published, the young poet had already 
died of consumption. A complete edition of his 
works was brought out in 1805. Translations 
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have appeared m French, Husdan, and German. 
Lebensohn'fl poetry exoeU even his father’s in 
pathos, and it is an improvement in diction. He 
was the first Hebrew poet to apply the rules of 
modem prosody. Both his dioice of subjects 
and his treatment were original and happy, while 
his melodious verse, his superb lyricism, and 
his poetic imagery have never been surpas^ in 
Hebrew poetry. 

LEBBBT, la^rt, HebmanW (1813-78). A 
German physician He was bom at Breslau, was 
educated at Berlin, Zuridii, and Paris, and in 
1830 began to practice at Bex in Switzerland. 
Ihe winters of 1842-46 he spent in Paris in 
pathological research, especially microscopical, 
and published the results in Phy/nologte patho- 
logxque (1845). In 1846 he undertook a zoolog- 
ical excursion in Switzerland. He settled in 
Pans in 1847 and stayed there until 1852, when 
he went to Zurich as clinical professor of the 
university and director of the hospital there. 
In 1859 he went to Breslau in the same capacity. 
He was one of the first to recognize and utilize 
the importance of histology for pathology. He 
made special studies of tuberculosis, cancer, and 
scrofula His writings include: TraitS pratique 
dee maladiee ectofuleueee et tuhercu1euee^{lB49) 
and des maJadife canc^reuera (1851); TraitS 
d*anatomte patholoqxque q^n^ale et ep^ciale 
(18.55-60) , Allgemeine Patholoqte und Therapie 
(2d ed , 1876) . Khnik der Bruatkrankheiten 
(1873-74). Krankhetten dee Magcne (1878). 

LEBEBT, Steomund (1822-84). A German 
music teacher, bom at Liidwigsburg. After 
studying music at Prague he settled in Munich, 
whore lie established himself as a pianist and 
teacher In 1856 he founded, in conjunction 
with Stark and others, the Stuttgart Gouserva- 
tory. In 1873 he received the honorary degree 
of *Ph.D. from the University of Tubingen. He 
published, with Stark, Oroeae Klavierechule, 
which was translated into Italian, English, 
French, and Kussian (rev. by Max Pauer, 1904), 
an edition of dementi’s Qrudua ad Pamaeeum, 
and an instructive edition of pianoforte classics. 
He died at Stuttgart. 

LEBID rBE EABIA. See Labtd ibn Rabia. 

LEBLANC, Geobqette. See Maetebunck, 
Guiroettk Leblanc. 

LEBLANC, le-blilN^ Matjbice (1864- ). 

A French novelist. His sister. Georgette 
blanc, married Maurice Maeterlinck (for both, 
see Maeterlinck). He earljr wrote a number 
of novels which, although interesting enough 
and for the mort part well written, made no 
great impression. Beginning to write detective 
stories about 1906, he at once became well 
known. His Arsine Lupin stories supplanted the 
older detective stories of Emile Gaboriau, his 
gentleman thief Arsine Lupin quite overshadow- 
ing the Gabonau detective Lecoq. These stories 
of Leblanc are comparable to Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes volumes in the gripping inter- 
est of well-worked-out and dramatically devel- 
oped adventures. Leblanc was created Knight 
of the Legion of Honor. All of his Arsine 
Lupin stories have been put into English, a 
number of them by Alexander Teixeira de Mat- 
tos. He wrote: Une femme (1893); Ceuie qui 
aouffrent (1894); UCBumre de la mart (1896); 
Lee heuree de myetbre (1896) ; Amelle et Claude 
( 1897 ) ; Lee Uvree jointee ( 1899 ) ; Bnthouetaeme 
(1901); Cueule-rotige-80 chevauw (1904); Ar- 
ehxe Lupin ( 1907 1 ; Are^ Lupin centre 8her* 
lock Holmee (1908); L^AiguiUe oreuse 0909); 


NoU^ellee cn?en^utee d'Arebne Lupin (1910); 
LU Frimtikre (1911)5 Le bouchon de orxetal 
(1912) ; La confeeaton d'Arebne Lupin (1913). 

LE BLANC, le blftN^ Nicolas (1742-1806). 
A French physician, the inventor of a celebrated 
process for making soda from common salt. He 
was bom at Issoudun, studied medicine and 
chemistry, and acted as surgeon to Philippe 
Egalitd, the Duke of Orl4ana In the eighteenth 
century most of the soda needed in the manu- 
facture of glass and soap was obtained from 
barilla, a north-Spanish sea plant, the ashes of 
which contain a considerable percentage of soda. 
But during the second half of the century the 
supply of soda from this source had become in- 
sufficient, and in 1775 the French Academy of- 
fered a prize of 2500 livres for a method of 
making soda artificially from common salt. In 
1789 M^lhene suggested changing common salt 
(sodium chloride) into sodium sulphate by 
means of sulphuric acid and heating the sodium 
sulphate with charcoal. The product, howevei, 
proved to be, not soda (i.e., sodium carbonate), 
but sodium sulphide In 1791 Le Blanc con- 
ceived a modification of the second step in M4- 
therie’s process, to consist in heating the sodium 
sulphate, not with charcoal alone, but with a 
mixture of charcoal and chalk (calcium carbo- 
nate). Tliis solved the great problem, the chalk 
transforming M4therie’s sodium sulphide into 
the desired carlionate. Philippe Egalit4 soon 
built for Le Blanc a factory, and the state 
granted him patent rights for a period of 15 
years. In 1793 Philippe met his death on the 
scaffold, and all his property, including the Le 
Blanc factory, was confiscated. When shortly 
afterward potash (the carbonate of potassium) 
had become scarce, owing to hindrance of trans- 
portation resulting from the wars of the Repub- 
lic, a decree was issued making all methods for 
the manufacture of soda public propeity, and 
Le Blanc lost his patent rights. In 1799 the 
first factory was returned to him; but lack of 
means prevented him from setting it in opera- 
tion, and in 1806 the great inventor, in a po<‘r- 
house, committed suicide. For a period of 60 
years, from 1824 to 1884, the Le Blanc process 
seem^ the only possible one for use on a large 
industrial scale, and it yielded inestimable 
wealth. Since 1884 it has b^n gradually super- 
seded by the Solvay process, in which sodium 
chloride (common salt) is changed to sodium 
^bicarbonate by the action of ammonia and car- 
bon dioxide. 

LE BLANT, le blfiN^ Edmond Fr^^rio 
(1818-97). A French archaeologist, bom in 
Paris. He became interested in archaeology dur- 
ing a visit to Rome in 1847 and afterward made 
a special study of Christian epigraphy and early 
Christian institutions in France. He became a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1867 
and from 1883 to 1889 was director of Hie French 
School at Rome, replacing Geffroy. His works 
include: Inecriptione chr4Uennee de la Qaule 
antdrteuree au Vlllbme etbcle (1856-65); Nou- 
veau recueil dee inecriptione chrdtiennee de la 
Oaule ( 1862 ) ; Manuel d*dpigraphie chrdtienne 
(1869) ; Etude eur lee earoophagee ohrdtiene an- 
tiques de la mile d’ Aries (1878); Lee aarco- 
phages chritiene de la Gaule (1886) ; Lee actee 
dee martyrs, a supplement to the Acta Sinoera 
of Dom Ruinart (1882); VEpigraphie chrd- 
tienne en Oaule et done VAfmque romome 
(1888); Lee peredcuteura et lee martyrs aux 
premidre eibolee de notre bre (1893) ; and, with 
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Jacquemart^ H%8to%re arttstique de la porcelaine 
(1861-62). 

LE BLOND, I0 bl6nd^ Elizabeth A. F. (Mrs. 
Aubrey) (7- ). A British Alpinist and 

author. Born in County Wicklow, Ireland, her 
father being Sir St. Vincent Bentinck Hawkins- 
Whitshed, Bart., she succeeded to the title of a 
Hanover baroness. Before marr3dng Mr. Le 
Blond, she had been the wife of Gol. Frederick 
Burnaby and then of John Frederick Main In 
1007 she was chosen first president of the Ladies* 
Alpine Club, London. Previous to this date she 
had made numerous ascents, many of them on 
virgin peaks, including all the usual first-class 
climbs in the Swiss and Dauphin4 Alps , she had 
explored and made first ascents of several glacier- 
cli^ peaks in Arctic Norway and had made nu- 
merous ascents in winter of high x>eaks until 
then unclimbed at that season. Besides many 
articles in leading English periodicals, she pub- 
lished The Htgh Alps %n Winter (1883) , High 
Life and Towers of Silence (1880) ; Adventures 
on the Roof of the World (1904) ; The Story of 
an Alpine Winter (1907); Mountaineering in 
the Land of the Midnight Sun (1908), all pro- 
fusely illustrated with Mrs. Le Blond’s own 
photographs (she was awarded a gold modal by 
the Royal Photographic Society). She also lec- 
tured much with her own slides In other fields 
than mountaineering she wrote A Ouide to the 
Old Gardens of Italy (1912), The Life and Times 
(1715-1800) of Charlotte Sophie, Countess lien- 
tinck, an ancestress of hers (2 vols, 1912) ; and 
she translated and edited the autobiography of 
another ancestress. Princess Charlotte Am61ie 
of Oldenburg. 

LEBCBtrr, le-lief', Edmond (lb09-88). A 
marshal of BVanee, born in Pans. He was edu- 
cated at the Kcole Polytechnique and the school 
of artillery at Metz. He entered the army in 
1832, and his services in Algeria (1837-41) made 
him colonel (1852). In that year he directed 
the French siege operations around Sebastopol 
and was made brigadier general (1854). He 
was attache of the Russian Embassy in 1856, 
became general of division in 1857 and com- 
mander in chief of the artillery a year later, and 
did effective work wuth this arm at the victory 
of Solfcrino. In August, 1869, he became Min- 
ister of War and in the spring of 1870 was made 
marshal. Before the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War Lcbcpuf expressed Ins confidence 
in the preparedness of the French forces; sum- 
moned in April, 1870, before a committee of the 
French Legislative Assembly to report on the 
condition of the French army, he said: “We are 
ready, so ready that the war may last two 
years without our having need to buy so much 
as a gaiter button.” Consequently, when the 
first disasters of the war revealed the true con- 
dition of affairs, the country was exasperated 
against him. He resigned from the ministry 
in August and assumed command of the Third 
Army Corps. He fought bravely at Vionville 
and Gravelottc and with Hie fall of Metz be- 
came a prisoner of the Germans along with 
Bazaine, whom he blamed for the capitulation. 
After the peace he lived in complete obscurity. 
He died June 7, 1888. 

LEBON, le-b6N^ Felix Fr£d£bic Georges 
(1845-1907) A French general and tactician, 
bom in Pans. He studied at the Ecple Poly- 
technique and the Ecole d’Applioation de I’Ar- 
tillerie et du G6nie. He was a lieutenant in the 
War of 1870 and became general of division in 


1905k He collaborated on the Revue d*ari4Uerie 
and wrote on artillery tactics, the use of dyna- 
mite, and numerous other topics; was a member 
of many military commissions, among others 
that of 1900-01 on new infantry regulations, 
and in 1907 was named member of the superior 
council of war. He was made a Commander of 
the Legion of Honor and was decorated by Bel- 
gium, Japan, Russia, Holland, Prussia, and 
other countries. 

LE BON, le bON', Gustave (1841- ). A 

French ethnologist and psychologist, bom at 
Nogent-le-Rotrou He was educated to be a 
physician, but practiced little. In 1884 he had 
charge of a government expedition to study the 
architecture of the Buddhist monuments in In- 
dia. He wrote UHomme et les socidtds (2 
vols., 1877 ) ; Les premieres civilisations de 
VOnent (1889); Les monuments de L^Inde 
(1894); Lois psychologiques de revolution des 
peuples ( 1895 ; Eng trans , The Psychology of 
Peoples, 1898, reprinted 1912) , Psychologic des 
follies (1895. Eng. trans. The Crowd: A Study 
of the Popular Mind, 7th ed , 1910) ; Psychologie 
du soctalisme ( 1898 ; Eng trans , The Psychol* 
ogy of Socialism, 1899 ) ; UEvolutxon des forces 
(1S99: Eng. trans., The Evolution of Forces, 
1908) ; Psychologie de V Education (1904, 13th 
€»d, 1909). U Evolution de la matikre (1905; 
Eng. trans . The Ei-olution of Matter, 1907 ) ; 
La uaissance et T^anouisscment de la matihre 
(1908) . La rdvolntion fraiiQaise et la psycholo- 
gie des revolutions (1912; Eng. trans., The 
Psychology of Rciwlution, 1913). 

LE BON, Joseph (1765-95). A French revo- 
lutionist. He was born at Arras and became 
a pnest and professor of rhetoric at Beaune in 
1789 Joining the revolutionary movement, he 
was elected a member of the Convention in 
1793, vas commissioned by that body to defend 
Cambrai against the Austrians, and this he suc- 
cessfiillv accomplished. His severe measures 
against the enemies of the Convention in the 
Department of Pas-de-Calais led to a violent 
denunciation of Le Bon by his political opponent, 
Guffroy. The latter finally succeeded in bring 
mg about Le Ron’s condemnation by the crimi- 
nal tribunal of Somme, and he was executed 

LE BOITLENG^, le boU'iaN'zhfi^, Paul Emil 
( 1832-1901 ) . A Belgian artillei^ officer, bom at 
Mesnil-Eglise Aftei long service he retired in 
1807 with the rank of lieutenant general He 
made many valuable discoveries in ballistics, 
especially the Le Bouleng^ chronograph, which 
he described in 1865, and wrote Etude dc hdlis- 
tiqiie expcrimcntale (1868) and Description, 
maniement, et usage des tdldmktres de Le 
Boiilenq^ (2d od, 1877) See Baltjrticb. 

LE BOTTEGET-DEANCY. See Boubget, Le. 

LEBOT7THILLIEE DE EANCfi, le bOS*- 
t^'yft' de rhN'sft'. D A. J. See Range. 

LE BEAZ, Ic brfts^, Anatole (1859- ) 

A French novelist, born at Duault. EducaM 
at Paris and for many years a teacher in vari- 
ous schools and colleges) he finally became pro- 
fessor of French literature at the University of 
Rennes He has described feelingly and truth- 
fully Breton legends and customs. Thrice a vis- 
itor to the United States as lecturer for ‘the Alli- 
ance Francaise, he had tremendous success in 
conveying to the American public the mysticism 
and grandeur of old Brittany. His works in- 
clude: Tryphina Kermglas (1892) ; La chanson 
de Bretagne 41A92)>; La ligende de la mart de 
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Basae Bretagne (1883; Eng. trans, DeMnga 
with the Dead, 1808) ; Au page dee pardone 
(1896; Eng. trana.. The Land of Pardone^ 
1006 )« crowned by tbe French Academy; PAquee 
^lelande and Vieilles hiatoiree du page hreton 
(1807); Le gardien du feu (1000); Le ea/ng 
de la eirine (1001) , La terre du paeaA (1002) ; 
Eeaai eur Vhistovre du thSAire oeltique (1904) ; 
Lfs coniee du eoleil ei de la brume (1005); 
Armee d^ocmdent (1006); Au page d*exil de 
Chateaubriand (1900) ; Amee d'ocoident (1912). 

LXBBET, le-biA^ Geobgbs (1863- ). A 

French statesman. He was bom at Etampes, 
studied law at Paris, and received the degree of 
LLJ). In 1879 he was sent by the Minister of 
Public Instmction on a mission to England and 
Scotland to report on leases and agricultural 
lenslation and usages. Afterward he became a 
fellow in law at the University of Caen, where 
he was appointed professor of civil law, professor 
of criminal law (1885), and professor of finan- 
cial legislation (1801). He held the ofiices of 
municipal counselor (1802-1900) and mayor 
(1802-96) in Caen and from 1803 to 1002 was 
deputy (Hepubliean) from the Department of 
Calvados. Returning to Caen, he was reap- 
pointed to the chair of civil law. In 1808-00 
he held the portfolio of Minister of Justice in 
Dupiiy’a cabinet. Lebret became recognized as 
an authority on technical jurisprudence. His 
publications include Etude eur la proprtdtS fon* 
ctdre en Angleterre (1882). He became editor 
of the Revue critique de Idgielation at de jurie^ 
prudence, 

LEBBIJA, Ift^brP^Hd (Lat. Rebneea-Vene^ 
rui). A town of Spain, in the Province of Se- 
ville, 44 miles south by west of Seville, on the 
railway between Seville and Cadiz (Map* Spain, 
B 4) It is pleasantly situated on the fertile 
slopes of the Sierra de Gibaldin and on the 
border of the extensive marshes around the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, known as Las Maris- 
mas. It has a ruined castle, believed to date 
from the time of the caliphate, and a large 
church, originally a mosque, exhibiting a strange 
ccmibinatiou of the Arabic, Roman, and Gothie 
styles. It carries on a considerable trade in 
grain, wine, oil, and cattle. Pop., 1900, 11,127; 
1010, 11,506. Lebrija is believed to have been 
foxmded by the Greeks in ante-Roman times, 
was a large and flourishing city during the time 
of the Moorish Empire, and was definitivdy 
captured by the Christians under Alfonso the 
Wise in 1264. It gained renewed celebrity as 
the birthplace of one of the leaders of the re- 
vival of learning, Antonio de Lebrija, or Ne- 
brija (q.v.) (1444-1522), who published in 1492 
the Oramatica caetellana and the Latin-Spanieh 
Dictionary (the Spanieh-Latin part appearing 
in 1405), and collaborated on the produrtion of 
the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, prepared at 
Alcalfl de Henares by C ardinal Ximenes (q.v.). 

LEBBUA, or LEBfclXA, Euo Antonio dk. 
See Keb bija, or Nebbixa, Euo Antonio db. 

IiEBBUV, Ic-brfiN^ Charles (1610-00). A 
French historical and portrait painter, ar<^itect, 
and decorator. He was bom in Paris, Feb. 24, 
1619. His predisposildon towards art, which de- 
veloped early, was discovered by the Chancellor 
Siguier, ‘who placed him in the atelier of the 
painter Vouet and in 1642 sent him to Rome. 
In Rome he came under the influence of Nicolas 
Poussin. In 1642 lie was again in Paris and 
was called umm to decorate the Hotel Lambert 
and to repair the Petite Qalerie du Louvre, 


which had been injured by fire. The restoration 
of the Petite Galerie led to the construction of 
the Giderie d’Apollon above it, whidi Lebmn 
was employed to decorate. This work he left 
unfinished, but the numerous drawings from his 
designs which are in existence made it possible 
for Eugbne Delacroix in the nineteenth century 
to complete the work according to the original 
intention. 

The extraordinary power which Lebrun exer- 
cised during the reign of Louis XIV came 
mainly from the part he played in the estab- 
lishment of the Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture. He was also instrumental in the establisti- 
ment of the French Academy at Rome, and until 
his death was practically Minister of Fine Arts 
to the King, having the supervision of all his 
immense artistic undertakings. More than any 
other individual he was responsible for the 
“style Louis XIV.” 

After the completion of the Hdtel Lambert 
Lebmn was employed by the Phancellor Fouquet 
to decorate the new ch&teau of Vaux-le-Vieomte, 
designed by liouis Levau In 1662 he was ap- 
pointed first painter to the King and placed m 
charge of the decoration of the palace and park 
of Versailles. He designed the fountains and 
statues of the park, decorated the vestibule of 
the palace, and in 1679 began the decoration of 
the great gallery with paintings of the deeds of 
Louis XTV. He was made director of the new 
manufacture of tapestries and furniture at IjCS 
Gobelins and as such exercised a dominating 
influence on the tapestries. Among the hundreds 
of tapestries produced under his direction, acre 
the well-known serii's “History of the King,” of 
“Alexander,” of “Constantine,” and of “Mel- 
eager.” He even chiseled objects of art, beakers, 
cups, amphoras, designed furniture, plate, and 
other objects in the sumptuous taste of the day, 
the surviving engravings of which show decora- 
tive talent of a high order. He det*oratcd the 
cb&teau des Sceaux for Colbert and designed 
some of its pavilions. Next to Versailles, Lc>- 
brun’s most important work was the construc- 
tion and decoration of the chftteau of Marly, 
which has been destreyed, but many of his de- 
siCTB for the architecture have betm preserved 
Amr the death of Colbert his fortunes declined, 
and in consequence of the troubles brought upon 
him by the enmity of Louvois, Lebiun sickened 
and died, on Feb. 12, 1690. 

He was an able and prolific painter, and his 
works show good composition and great inven- 
tive power. Although of good decorative 6(71x1, 
they are mannered, his drawing is superficial, 
and his coloring untme to nature The Louvre 
contains a large number of his works, the best 
known of which is the scries of five pictures 
illustrating the “History of Alexander the 
Great” He is weU represented in most of the 
principal European museums, especially in those 
of France. 

Consult: Aiitoine Genevay, Le etgle Louie 
XIV, Charlee Lebrun, eee oeuvres, eon influence, 
see cdUdborateure, et eone tempe (Paris, 1886) , 
Henri Jouin, Charlee Lebrun et lee arte sous 
Louie XIV (ib., 1800) ; L. O. Merson, “Charles 
Lebmn,” in the Gazette dee Beauso-irte, vol. 
xxii (3d series, ib., 1899) ; Pierre MArcel. 
“Charles Le Bnm,” in Mattree de Vart (ib., 
1900) ; the little volume on Le Brun in 
Feintres c^Rbres” Series (ib., n d ) , and, for 
his tapestries, G. Lechevallier-Chevignard. Ta- 
pieeariee at dooumante decoratife du style Louie 
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XIV d^aprbB Charleg LeBnm et Pfooft (ib., 
n. d .) 

IiEBBUK, or LE BBTJN, CiiABLEfl Feak- 
goJB , Duke de Piaoenza. (1739-1824). A 
French stategman, bom at Saint-Sauveur-Lande- 
lin, m the Department of Manche. He began 
to practice law in Paris in 1762. He began 
public life as secretary to the future ChanceUor 
Maupeou, was made inspector of the crownlanda 
(1768), and indirectly exercised great induence 
on the policy of the ministry of Louis XV. 
After the dismissal of the Maupeou ministry, 
in 1774, Lebrun was in retirement till 1789. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution he wrote a 
pamphlet, entitled La row du Cttopen, which 
predicted the course of events, and was elected 
to the States-General, and m the Constituent 
Assembly he spoke often on matters of finance. 
He was made Governor of the Department of 
Seine-et-Oise in 1791 and distinguished himself 
by an orderly and vigorous administration. 
Twice arrested during the Terror, he was freed 
in 1795, and elected deputy to the Council of 
Five Hundred, be(*oming I^esident in the fol> 
lowing year. In 1799 he was reelected, acquired 
a commanding infiuence in that body, ana con* 
trolled its financial legislation. After the 18th 
Bruniaire Napoleon made T^ebrun Third Consul 
for his seivicc^ during the coup d*6tat In 
180.5-06 he negotiated the union of the Ligurian 
Republic with the French Empire and was made 
Duke of Piacenza (1808). In 1807 he reorgan* 
ized the Tour des Compile (the exchequer), but 
on the almlition of the trtbvnat by the Emperor 
retired to private life. He was called back in 
1810 at the age of 71 to govern Holland after 
the abdication of Louis Bonaparte. He returned 
to Paris in 1813 and soon after, for his services 
to the Bourbons, was raised to the peerage. He 
went over, however, to Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days, and on the return of the Bour* 
bons his name was struck from the list of peers, 
but restored in 1819. Lebrun published trans* 
lations of Tasso’s Chrusalemme Ltberata (1774), 
the Jltad (1776), and the Odyssey (1776). His 
Memoirs appear«d in 1829. 

LEBBUN, Marie Louise Euzabetu Vio£e. 
See ViolbB-LEBBUK. 

IiEBBXIN, Pierre AirroiNS (1785-1873). A 
French poet and dramatist, born in Pans. Dur* 
ing the campaigns of the Empire his patriotic 
odes A la grande armie (1806), Sur la campagne 
de 1807 (1808), and on kindred subjects at- 
tracted considerable attention, and his plays 
won him a place in the Academy (1828) 
Among these plays may be mentioned Ulysse 
(1815), Pallas (1822), and especially Mane 
Stuart (1820). His poem Voyage en Qrbce was 
published in 1828, and his works were collected 
in 1844-63. 

LEBBHN, PoKCE Dbkis Ecouchabd (called 
Lebbxtn-Pindabe) (1720-1807). A French poet, 
bom in Pans. He was educated at the College 
Mazarin and early began to write verses. After- 
ward he became secretiuy to the Prince de Conti. 
He lived in the gay literary society of the time, 
wrote letters and exchang^ epigrams, and won 
the title of Pindar for the perfection and imagi- 
nation displayed in his odea. He lacked the 
warmth and real feeling to make him a great 
poet, but his epigrams are models. His works 
were published with a notice by Ginguenfi in 
1811, and his (Euvres ohotates, with a biography 
by Dssprez and Campenon, in 1821 and 1828. 

XiB GABON, le kfiW^ Hbebi (1841-84). A 


Briiaah^vemment spy, bom at Colchester, Eng- 
land. His true name was Thomas Miller Beach , 
but when the American Civil War broke out in 
1861 he joined the Federal army under the name 
by which he was subsequently known At the 
close of the war he had risen to the rank of 
major While still in the army he joined the 
Fenian organization and later b^me a paid spy 
of the BritiBh government. He furnished infor- 
mation that 1^ to the defeat of the Fenian 
invasion of Canada in 1870 and of the Riel rebel- 
lion in 1871. In 1889 his career as a secret-serv- 
ice agent was brought to an end when the na- 
ture of his work was disclosed in testimony for 
the London Times before the Parnell Commissiem. 
(Ree Parneu., Charles Stewart.) He pub- 
lished Twenty-Fire Tears in the Secret Service 
(6th ed., 1802). 

IjE GABON, Joseph ( T-1632 ) . A French 
Recollect missionary to the Indians in America. 
He went with three other Franciscan Recollects 
to Canada in 1615, with other Franciscans built 
a monastery near Quebec, and penetrated in the 
same year to Lake Huron, which he was the 
first white man to reach. His mission was un- 
successful, as was a second attempt in 1623. 
He was sent to England after the capture of 
Quebec in 1629 and never succeeded in getting 
back to Canada. His studies of the Huron lan- 
guage were of value to his successors. 

IiE CATEAIT. See Cateau. 

LECCE, Ifit'chk. An episcopal sec, the capi- 
tal of the Province of Lecce, Italy. 24 miles by 
rail south of Brindisi, and 7 miles from the 
Adriatic (Map: Italy, G 4). Interesting build- 
ings are the seven^nth-century cathi^ral of 
San Oronzo; the sixteenth-century chuich of 
Santa Croce; the sixteenth-centurv Prefettura, 
formerly a Celestme convent, containing a \alu- 
able collection of ancient vases, coins, and 
inscriptions , the seventeenth-centurv baroque 
church of San Domenico, the sixteenth-century 
hospital; and in the Campo Santo (c*emetery) 
the remains of the church of Santi Nicola e 
Cataldo, built by the Norman Count Tancred 
in 1180. 'fhe streets are narrow and eiooked. 
Lecce has a public garden, a technical school, 
a Gymnasium, a female normal school, a tech- 
nical institute, a school of agriculture, a mu- 
seum, and a provincial library of 10,000 volumes 
It is famous for the high qualify of its oil and 
for the great government tobacco factory. It 
has cotton, wool, soap, pottery, furniture, book, 
and leather manufactures, and the country pro- 
duces grain, fruit, honey, cotton, hemp, tc^acco. 
cattle, and sheep The ancient city here was 
called Lupia, and in near-by Rudne (now the 
village of Rugge) Ennius (q.v.) was bom in 
2,39 BC Pop., 1901, 32,687, 1911, 36,222. Con- 
sult: S. Simone, Lecce e i suoi dintorni descritti 
ed iflustrati (Lecce, 1874) , Cosimo de Giorgi, 
Lecce sotterranea (ib., 1907); M. S. Briggs, In 
the Heel of Italy: A Study of an (jnknoten His 
tory (New York, 1911). 

LEGGO, l6k^6. The capital city of the Prov- 
ince of Como, Italy, on the southeast arm (called 
Lake of Lec^) of Lake Como (q.v.), 32 miles 
by rail north of Milan (Map* Italy, B 2). it 
has statues of Garibaldi and of Manzoni, in 
whose I Promessi Spost the locality is beauti- 
fully described. Over the Adda, which issues 
from Lake Como here, there is a 10-arch stone 
bridge, with towers at each end, built in 1335. 
There are a citv hosnital, an orphan asylum 
for girls, a technical senool, an industrial swool. 
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a city library, a theatre, and a chamber of com^ 
meroe and arts. Industrially I^iecco is importmt 
for its manufactures of iron, tin, wire, silk, 
cotton, copper and brass ware, olive oil, and 
candles, and is a good cattle market. Pop. 
(commune), 1001, 10,275; 1911, 12,146. In the 
Middle 4g^ the city was fortified and the seat 
of a count imtil the twelfth century, when it 
came into the possession of Milan. April 26, 
1799, the French under Serrurier were defeated 
here by the Austrians and Russians. 

IiECCO, Lake of (It. Lago d% Lecco). The 
southeastern arm of Lake Como (q.v.), Italy 

LECH, (Lat. Ltcua). A right tributary 
of the Danube and a former boundary between 
Bavaria and Swabia. It rises in the Lake of 
Forman n in Vorarlberg, Tirol, at an altitude of 
about 6000 feet (Map: Germany, D 4). Its 
course in tho mountain ranges of Tirol is tor- 
tuous and swift and on entering Bavaria it 
forms the finest rapids in Germany. Even in 
its course through Bavaria the river retains the 
character of a mountain stream and in conse- 
quence IS not navigable. It joins the Danube 
at the ruined castle of Lcchsend after a course 
of about 180 miles and a total descent of over 
4600 feet. Its chief tributaries arc the Vils and 
the Wertach. Here, in 1632, Gustavus Adolphus 
defeat€*d the Imperialists under Tilly, wlio was 
mortally wounded S(*e Lechfeld. 

LE CHAPEIilEB, Ic shd'p’lyfi^ Isaac Rek#: 
Guy (1764-94). A French revolutionist. Bom 
at Rennes, he bec^ame an advocate In 1789 he 
was elected by the Third Estate to the States- 
General, and in August of that year he became 
President of the Constituent Assembly. He had 
an important share in drawing up the new con- 
stitution and was one of the founders of the 
Breton Club. Frightened by the revolutionary 
excesses of 1791, Le Chapelier became more mod- 
erate, actively opposed Robespierre, and urged 
control of the revolutionary clubs. A visit to 
England m the interests of law clients served as 
a pretext for his adversaries to denounce him 
as an ^migrA He was condemned to death 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal and executed at 
Pans. 

LE CHATELIEB, le sha't’lfi^ IIenbi Louis 
( 1850- ) A French chemist. He was edu- 

cated at the College Rollin, at the Eoole Poly- 
technique, and at the Ecolc des Mines, where he 
became professor of chemistry in 1878. In 1898 
he was appointed professor of m^neralogical 
chemistry in the College de France. He in- 
vented several useful pieces of apparatus for 
experiments in physics and chemistry. A Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of llonoi and a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, he served as president 
of the Soci^t4 de Min^ralogie in 1898 and in 
1907 as president of Uie 8oci6t6 de Physique. 
His writings include* Coura de chtmte indue- 
trtelle ( 1896 ; 2d ed , 1902 ) ; High Temperature 
Measurements, translated by G. K. Burgess 
(1901; 2d ed., 1902) ; Recherches ewpdrtmentales 
Bur la constitution des mortiers hydrauliques 
( 1904 ; Eng. trans., 1905 ) , Legons sur le oar* 
hone (1908); Introduction h Vdtude de la md- 
tallurgie (1912); La Silice et les silicates 
(1914). 

LBCHE V ALTBBy le-she-vkl'ya', Jean Bap- 
tiste (1752-1836). A French classical arche- 
ologist. He was bom at Trelly, Normandy, 
France, and was educated for the ministry. In 
1784 he accompanied the Count of Choiseul- 


Ckmfiier as secretary to the Levant and with 
him made diligent researches in the plain of 
Troy (1784-86) ; he held that the site of Troy 
was to be found on the hills above Bunfirbashi. 
He was director of the Library of Ste. Genevieve 
in Paris from 1808 until his death. Of his 
works, the best known are his Voyage dans la 
Troade (1800; Eng. trans. by Dalzel, imder the 
title of a Description of the Plain of Troy), and 
Ulysse-Homire (1829), in which he asserts that 
Ulysses was the author of the Ilutd and the 
Odyssey, Consult Noel, Jean-Baptiste Lecheval- 
ler ( Paris, 18 40). 

LECHFELD, ISK^fSlt. A plain in Bavaria, 
south of Augsburg, on the banks of the river 
Lech, where Otho the Great (q.v.), Aug. 10, 955, 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Hungarians 
or Magyars. This defeat checked their incur- 
sions and caused them to give up their plunder- 
ing expeditions, which had long been a scourge 
to Europe and especially to Grermany. 

LECHFOBD, Ifich'fgrd, Thomas (c.1590- 
C.1645). The first lawyer in Boston. He was 
bom in London, England, and before leaving 
that country he belonged to the legal profession 
and was a member of Clement’s Inn It was 
prchably the assistance which he gave to a bar- 
rister named Pr3rnne, who was found guilty of 
libel by the Star Chamber, that got him into 
trouble with the home authorities and led to 
his seeking an asylum in America, where he 
arrived in 1638. The Massachusetts govern- 
ment also looked upon him with small favor, not 
because of his politics, but because of his pro- 
fession and his religious views. Unable to se- 
cure any cases in the courts, he was, to quote 
his own words, '^forced to get his living by 
writing petty things, which scarce found him 
bread.” After three years of this unhappy ex- 
istence he returned to England in 1041 and 
there published a book entitled Plain Dealing; 
or. News from New England (1642), which 
is valuable for its light on early (>lonial life in 
Massachusetts. It was reissu^ in 1644 under 
the title New England's Advice to Old England 
and again in 1867 with notes and an introduc- 
tion by J. Hammond Trumbull. He also wioto 
a journal of his life in Bostem. Of his adven- 
tures after his return nothing is known except 
what is contained in the single phrase of John 
Cotton’s that he ’*put out his Book (such as it 
is) and Soon after dyed.” 

LECHLEB, IdK^gr, Gotthard Victob (1811- 
88). A German Protestant theologian, bom at 
Kloster Reichenbach. He studied at Tubingen 
(1829-34), was vicar of Dettingen in 1835, in 
1853 was made dean of the diocese of Knittlin- 
gen, and in 1858 became pastor at St. Thomas 
and professor at Leipzig. He took some part 
in politics as a member of the First Chamber 
of the Saxon Parliament. In 1880 he became 
ecclesiastic privy councilor and three years after- 
ward retir^ from his duties as pastor. His 
works include: Oeschichte des enghshchen Deis- 
mus ( 1841 ) ; Dos apostolisohe und das nachapos- 
tolische Zeitalter (1851; Eng. trans. from the 
3d Ger. ed. Lorimer, 1886) ; Qesdhichte der 
PresbytenaL und Eynodalve^asswsg seit der 
Reformation (1854) ; Der Kirchenstaat und die 
Opposition gegen den papstlichen Absolutismua 
im Anfange des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts 
(1870); Johann von Wiclif und die Verge- 
schichte der Reformation ( 1873 ; trans. Lori- 
mer, 4th ed., 1904); Johannes Hues (1890; 
Eng. trans., 1891), 
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iMnS / Y , William Eowabd Habtfole ( 1839- 
1903). An Irish historian and publicist, of 
Scottish descent, bom at Newtown Park, near 
Dublin, March 26, 1838. While acquiring an 
academic training at Cheltenham College and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and while making 
some preparation for the clerical profession, he 
centred his interest in the literature and poli- 
tics of Ireland and at the same time traveled 
much on the Continent He was still a student 
at college when he published his first book, The 
Rehgtoua Tendencies of the Age (1860); and 
the following year he published Ths Leaders of 
Public Opmum in Ireland In 1805 the issue of 
his History of the Rise and Influence of the 
Spirit of Rationalism in Europe made a marked 
impression on the literary world, mainly on ac- 
count of the evidence which it afforded of ex- 
traordinary erudition and profound contempla- 
tion. This impression was sustained by his sub- 
sequent work, History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne (1869), though in a 
less degree, on account of the nature and scope 
of its subject. Nearly 10 years were employed 
by J^'ky in studies and investigations prepara- 
tory to the publication of his History of Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century (1878-90) In 
1892 he was offered the regius professorship of 
history at Oxford, but ho declined to accept. 
He was elected to Parliament for Dublin Uni- 
Acrsity in 1896 and reelected in 1900. In 1897 
he was made Pnvy Councilor on account of his 
“very great literary eminence.” After 1886 he 
spoke and worked for the Liberal Unionists. 
He died Oct. 22, 1903 New editions of his his- 
tones of England (7 vols.) and Ireland (5 vols.) 
were published in New York in 1893; and his 
later works include: Poems (1891) ; The Polit- 
ical Value of History (1893); Democracy and 
Liberty (1896) , The French Revolution (1904) ; 
Historical and Political Essays (1908). Con- 
sult A Memoir of . William Edward Hart- 
pole Lecky, by his wife (London, 1909), and 
J F Rhodes, “William Edward Hartpolc L^ky,” 
in Historical Essays (New York, 1909). 

LECLAIBE, le-kiar', Edm£ Jean (1801-72). 
A French reformer, known chiefly through his 
experiments in profit sharing He started in 
business as a house painter in Paris in 1827 
The idea of profit sharing was first suggested 
to him in 1835, and in 1842 lie announced his 
purpose to share the profits of his establishment 
with his employees and soon divided 11,866 
francs among them (about $50 each), the sums 
varying according to the yearly wage. In 1838 
he had established a mutual aid society, which 
was reorganized in 1853, from which date it was 
maintained out of the profits of tlic establish- 
ment instead of from contributions of members. 
In 1864 retiring pensions were substituted for 
the right to a division of the funds of the mu- 
tual aid association He became the Maire of 
Herblay in 1865 and died there Aug. 10, 1872. 
The month before his death the Maison L^lairc 
divided $10,000 among 600 workmen. The com- 
pany which he foimded is still prosperous and 
continues to follow the plan of distribution in- 
stituted by LeClaire. ^ Pbofit Shaking. 

IiSdiANCEaS: (Ic-kldK'BhaO CSLI.. Sec 
Voltaic Celt 

IiE CLEAB, le klSr, Thomas (1818-82). An 
American genre and portrait painter, bom in 
Owego, N. Y. He was self-taught and first 
made a reputation by painting portraits, while 
in London, Can., about 1832 Afterward he 


lived principally in New York City and Buffalo, 
but made occasional trips abroad, especially to 
England, where he frequently exhibited at the 
Royal Academy He was elected to the National 
Academy in 1863 Among his genre pictures 
are “The Itinerant,” “Young America,” and 
“The Reprimand,” purchased by the American 
Art Union His portraits, faithful, expressive, 
and strongly modeled likenesses, but of uncer- 
tain technique and uneven merit, include those 
of General Grant, President Arthur, Edwin 
Booth, Millard Fillmore, Bayard Taylor, Daniel 
Dickinson (1870), Parke Godwin (1877), Wil- 
liam Page (in the Corcoran Gallery at Wash- 
ington), William Cullen Bryant (1880), S R 
Gifford (1881), and George Bancroft (in the 
Century Club, New York City) 

LECLEBC, Ic-klar', Citari fs VirroB Em- 
manuel (1772-1802) A French general, bora 
at Pontoise in the Department of Seine-et-Oise. 
He joined the cavalry service in 1791 and at the 
siege of Toulon (1793) attracted the attention 
of Bonaparte, who took him to Italy as his ad- 
liitant in 1796 and made him brigadier general 
after Leohen. Soon afterward he married Paul- 
ine Bonaparte. He accompanied Napoleon to 
Egypt, returned with him, and lielped him on 
the 18th Bmmaire In 1800 he fought at Fleurus 
and Hohenlindcm under Moreau In 1801 he was 
dispatched with an army of 20,000 men against 
Toussaint TOuverture, the negro Governor of 
Haiti. After losing half his army, mostly by 
the fever, he forced Toussaint to capitulate. 
The great negro leader was subsequently seized 
and sent to France l^lerc was presently 
stricken down with yellow fever and died in 
December, 1802. 

LE CIiEBC, Geoboe Louis See Bufpon, 
Comte de 

LE CLEBC, Ic kl^rk, Jean, or Johannes 
Clebicus (1657-17.36). A Swiss Protestant 
scholar. He was born at Geneva, where his 
father was professor of Greek. From an early 
period he showed a particular aptitude for the 
study of ancient languages He also paid great 
attention to theology Before he was 20 Le 
Clerc had imbibed Socinian opinions in religion 
He also denied the special inspiration of th*' 
Bible. In 1678 he went as tutor to Grenoble, in 
1680 he returned to Geneva and was ordained a 
minister. All the while his objections to the 
accepted theologv of his associates had been 
growing, under the name of Liberius de Sancto 
Amore, in 1679, he wrote 11 letters against the 
errors of the scholastic theologians as the par- 
tisan of the Dutch Remonstrants In the latter 
part of 1681 Le Clerc returned to Grenoble and 
thence went to London, where he preached six 
months to the Walloon and Sa\o> congregations 
He was appointed professor of philosophy, clas- 
sical literature, and Hebrew at the Remonstrant 
Seminary of Amsterdam in 1684, later (1712) 
of Church history. He had to retire m 1728 
in consequence of a ])aralytic stroke, and for 
eight years lief ore his death was much weakened 
in mind I^e Clerc’s writings are very numer- 
ous. Seventy-three separate publications have 
been enumerated by Haag, Fiance Protestants; 
these include a commentary on the entire Bible 
(1693-1731), which, to a certain extent, was a 
forerunner of modern Biblical studies — ^it as- 
sailed traditional views and urged the necessity 
of scientific inquiry into the origin of the boob» 
of the Bible I^KUlerc's gieatest service to pos- 
terity, hov^ever, was ihe publication of a quar- 
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terly, the liiblwth^que univerMelle et Matonque 
(25 vole., 1686-03), followed by the BiUiotMque 
ehoiaie (1703-13) and the Bxhliothhque anoimne 
et modeme (1714-27). His editions of several 
of the ancient classics and of the apostolic 
fathers (1698; 2d ed., 1724) prove both his 
learning and acumen, while his Are Criiioa <3 
rols., 1712-30) and Epietolw Cnttoa et Bcdle- 
maatictr had considerable influence in his time 
and are still not without value. His collected 
works appeared at Amsterdam in four volumes. 
A number of his writings, including his Bar- 
many of the Goepela and Twelve IHsaertationa 
from his Genesis, were published in English 
during his lifetime. ConBult Van der Hoeven, 
De Johanne Clenco (Amsterdam, 1845). 

LSCLEBC, Joseph Victob (1780-1865). A 
French classical scholar, bom in Paris. In 1824 
he was called to the chair of Latin eloquence at 
the Faculty des Lettres of Paris, and m 1834 
he was admitted to the Academy of Inscriptions. 
His chief publications were his Nouvelle rhdto- 
rique franeatse (1822; 11th ed., 1850); Des 
joumaux chez les Romains (1838) , and a trans- 
lation of Cicero, (Euvres completes de Cxedron 
(30 vols., 1821-25, 2d ed., 35 vols, 1823-27). 
He also ^ited volumes xx-xxiii of the Histoire 
littdraire de la Fiance (1842-56). Consult 
Ernest Kenan, Joseph Vic^r Leclere,” in the 
Rei'ue des Deux Mondes (Paris, 1868). 

LECLEBC, StBABTiES (1637-1714). A 
French engraver, born in Metz. He received his 
only instruction from his father, a jeweler, and 
began to execute plates at an early age, altliougb 
he later devoted himself principally to cmgineer- 
ing and mathematics. Lebrun induced him to 
return to his original profession of engraving. 
In 1670 he received lodging at the Gkibelms, in 
the same year became cabinet engraver, and in 
1672 entered the Royal Academy, where he was 
professor of geometry and perspective. Ledcrc 
left a large number of plates, m<^ of them after 
his own designs. His smaller pieces are the 
best and reveal his facility for design and the 
precision and brilliancy of his style. The most 
noted of his plates are 39 for Benserade’s Ovid 
(1676); **The Passion,” 36 plates, dedicated to 
Madame de Maintenon (1692); ‘*Les grandes 
conquStes du roi” (1687) ; and ‘*Les petites con- 
qu5M du roi” (1702). He wrote. La pratique 
de la giomdtrxe (1669); Discours touchant le 
point de vue (1679), Tra%t4 d'archttecture 
(1714); and other works. Jombert published 
a catalogue of his plates in 1774. — ^His son 
SisASTiEN (1676-1763) was a painter, and so 
also was his grandson, Jacques S£ba8tien 
(1734-85), who became professor at the Royal 
Academy. The Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, possesses “The Flutist” by him. Consult 
Meaume, S^hastten Leolero et son oeuvre (Paris, 
1877). 

LBCIiEBCQ, le-kl5rk^, Michel Th^chioiie 
(1777-1851). A French dramatist, bom in 
Paris. From 1810 to 1819 he held a small othce 
in the revenue service. He wrote short stories 
and the novel Le chdteau de Duncan, but is best 
known for his Proverhes dramatxques, salon 
comedies, written in the style of his predecessor 
Carontel and marked by piquant dialo^e and 
vivid diaracter portrayal. These include UHu- 
moriste, L*Intrigant malencontreuw, and Le re- 
tour du haron. A collected edition was pub- 
lished in 1823-26 and Nouveaux proverhes dra- 
matiques in 1833. 

LBOLSBOQ, Ross (ri845-99). An EngUsh 


actress. She was bora in Liverpool, of a theat- 
riesl family. Aft^ appearing in Txmdon as 
a dancer, she made, in 1861, a hit in Brougham’s 
Playing with Ftre. The following years brought 
her popularity in many parts, such as Eliza in 
After Dark (1868), Claire in The Shaughraun 
(1875), and later Lady Bawtrey in The Dancing 
Girl (1891). Her last original part was Mrs. 
Beechinor in Manoeuvres of Jane, by Henry 
Arthur Jones, produced at the Haymarket in 
1898. Among her Shakespearean r51(« were Des- 
demona, Mrs. Ford, and later Mrs. Page in The 
Merry Wwes of Windsor and Olivia in Twelfth 
Right, 

LE CLEBQ, ChbAtiee (c. 1630 -c. 1695). A 
French missionary, bom at Artois. He was an 
ardent member of the Recollect Order of Fran- 
ciscans and in 1651 went as a missionary to 
Canada. After 10 years of labor among the 
Indians, on the island of Gaspd, he returned to 
France, got permission to build a house for the 
Recollects in Montreal, and returned to Gasp4 in 
1662; but from that time on accomplished little 
in his missionary labors. Afterward he re- 
turned to France and became guardian of the 
convent of Lens. He wrote Nouvelle relation de 
la Qaspdsie (1691) and Estahlishmeni of the 
Faith in New France (Eng. trans. by John G. 
Shea, 1881). His history is of no great value, 
as it deals only with the work of Frontenac, 
who opposed the Jesuits and favored the Rec- 
ollects, and from the ecclesiastical side is tinged 
with partisanship. Consult R. 6 Thwaites, 
Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1896-1001). 

LEOOCQ, lc-k5k^ (Albxaxdre) Charles 
(1832-1918). A Freneli musical composer, bom 
in Paris. He was a pupil of the Conservatory 
and won the prize foi harmony in 1850 He 
began almost immediately to write operettas, a 
genre with which he was afterward identified 
Fleur de thA (1868) was his first real success, 
soon followtMl bv his mo^t po]>ular work, La fille 
de Mtne, Angot (1873) GtrofU-Girofla (1874). 
La jolie Persane (1880), UOiseau bleu (1884), 
and many others came in rapid succession. His 
music is always melodious, ^y, and lively, and 
written with a skill and rare not generally 
found in lighter operas. Other and smaller com- 
positions include songs and salon music. 

LECOINTE, le-kw&Nt^ Gbobobs (1860- 
). A Belgian naval (^cer and scientist, 
bom in Antwerp and educated at the military 
academy in Brussels. As m^cond in command he 
was the captain of the Belgica in the Belgian 
Antarctic expedition of 1897-90, the first ex- 
pedition to winter in the Antarctic Ocean. 
Lecointe added much to scientific results by his 
accurate and extensive astronomical and mag- 
netic observations (See Polab Heheabcji.) 
Largely through his efforts the international 
Polar Ckimmission, which first met at Bmssels, 
was formed in 1008. After 1900 lie was dirrator 
of the Royal Observatory of Belgium, at Uccle. 
Of his technical works the most important are 
La navigation astronomique et la navigation es- 
timde (1896) and Travaux hydrographiques 
(1903). 

LEOOMP'TON. A city in Douglas Go., 
Kans., on the Kansas River, 11 miles west by 
north of Lawrence, on the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad (Map: Kansas, G 4) 
Until 1903 it was the seat of Lane University, 
founded in 1865. Lecompton (named In honor 
of Judge S. D. Lecomte, prominent in the early 
history of Kansas) was settled in 1854 by pro- 
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HUvery men and during the contest for the con- 
trol of Kansas between the proslavery and free- 
State settlers was the headquarters of the for- 
mer. It was here that in October-November, 

1857, the convention met which drew up the 
Ijecompton Constitution (q.v.). (See Kansas.) 
The city owns an electric-light plant. Pop., 
1000, 408; 1910, 386. 

LECOMPTOH OOHSTITXmOH. In Amer- 
ican history, a form of government for the State 
(then the Territory) of Kansas, adopted by a 
convention, of disputed legality, held at Lecomp- 
ton, Kans., October-November, 1867. The 
eompton Constitution declared the right of 
slaveholders in Kansas to their slaves to be 
inviolable, prohibited the Legislature from pass- 
ing any act of emancipation, and forbade any 
amendment of the instrument before 1864. 
The Constitution as a whole was not submitted 
to the people; they were only to be allowed to 
vote upon the clause whether they would have 
the '^Constitution with slavery” of the “Consti- 
tution with no slavery,” the instrument being 
so word(Hi that in either case it would fasten 
slavery upon the State, there being a clause to 
the effect that the right to slaves already held 
in Kansas was inalienable. The Constitution 
was thus formally sulimitted to the electors 
Dec 21, 1857 For its adoption “with slavery” 
the vote returned was 6220, more than half of 
v^hich was from the counties along the Missouri 
iMirder, whose whole number of voters, ac^*ordmg 
to the census, did not exceed 1000. For the Con- 
stitution “with no slavery” 669 votes were re- 
turned, but the great body of the free-State men 
decline<l to vote at all, regarding the election 
as a fraud and a farce. The legally constituted 
Territorial legislature, controlled by the free- 
State men, submitted the same instrument to 
the consideration of the people of Kansas, Jan 
4, 1858, and the result was a vote of 10,226 
against it and of less than 200 in its favor. The 
question was carried to Congress, where the 
Innate voted to ad^iit Kansas with this Consti- 
tution. Hic Houae, however, rejected this bill, 
and after a conference of committ^ both Houses 
agretnl on the so-called English Bill. This, 
among other things, provided for a second sub- 
mission of the Lccompton Constitution, the ac- 
ceptance of which by the people was made a 
sine qua non as regards the immediate admis- 
sion of Kansas into the Union. On Aug. 2, 

1858, the Constitution was again rejected by a 
majority of 10,000. This virtually ended the 
struggle for the establishment of slavery in 
l^sas An antislavery Constitution was 
framed and adopted in 1859, and the State was 
admitted to the Union, Jan. 29, 1861. See 

LECOKTE, le-kdNt^, Paul Henri (1866- 
). A French botanist, bom at Saint-Na- 
bord (Vosges). He taught in several lycdes 
before being appointed (1906) to the chair of 
botany at the Museum of Natural History. 
Several prizes and medals were awarded him. 
He founded (1897) and was the first editor of 
La Revue dee Culturee CoUmtalee and wrote: 
Lea teoBtUea v4g4iaux et leur examen mxcroch^ 
tnxque (1892) ; Lea textUea vdgiiaux dea oolonxea 
(1896); Le cacao (1897); Le cafi (1899); Le 
cotoa (1899); Le vamUaer (1900); Le coton 
en Egypte (1904); Anaeonlatret de VAfrtque 
oooidentale (1906). He also wrote several 
treatises on botany tor secondary schoola 

LBCX>]CTX BXf arouir, le-kONt^ dw nwtr. 


JuuDS Jean Antoine (1842- ). A French 

historical and genre painter, bom in Paris. He 
was a pupil of Glejrre, G6r6me, and Signol at 
the Beaux-Arts, where he won the second Prix 
de Rome in 1872 with his “Death of .Tocasta” 
(Arras Museum). This was followed by “In- 
vocation of Neptune” (1866, Lille Museum), 
and among his subsequent productions exhibited 
annually in the Salon are to be especially noted 
“Love which Passes and Love which Remains” 
(1869, Boulogne Museum) ; “The Sorcerer” 

( 1870, Rheims Museum ) ; “Bearers of Evil 
News before Pharaoh” (1872, Luxcmhouig). 
In fresco he painted “Two £pisf>des in the Life 
of St. Vincent dc Paul” (1876-79, church of 
the Trinity, Paris). Although somewhat con- 
ventional in style and dull in coloring, all his 
works are to be commended for correct drawing, 
subtle characterization of the figures, and sound 
archfleological knowledge. He painted also ex- 
cellent portraits, among his sitters being the 
sovereigns of Rumania (including Carmen Sylva) 
and Servia, and was awarded medals in London 
(1862), Paris (1866. 1869. 1872. 1889), and 
Vienna (1873). 

liE CONTE, 16 k6nt^ John (1818-91). An 
American physicist, the son of Ijouis T^e Omte 
He was bom in Liberty O)., Ga.; graduated at 
Franklin Colleg*' ( now the I'^niversity of Gksorgia ) 
in 1838 and at the ('ollege of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, in 1841 : became professor 
of natural philosophy and chemistry in Frank- 
lin College in 1846; and resigned in 1855 to 
become lecturer on chemistry in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York in 1856 
he became professor of natural and mechanical 
philosophy in South Carolina College at Colum- 
bia. in 1869 he was appointed professor of phys- 
ics and industrial mechanics in the University 
of California at Oakland; in 1876-81 was presi- 
dent of that institution and in 1881 resumed 
the chair of physics there. He was a member 
of the principal scientific associations and pub- 
lished, besides numerous papers and magazine 
articles, PhUoaophy of Medacxne (1849) and 
Study of the Phyatcal Sciencea (1858). 

LE CONTE, John Eatton (1784-1860). An 
American naturalist, brother of Louis I^ Omte 
He was bom near Shrewsbury, N. J , entered the 
United States army in 1818 as a topographical 
engineer, and made many surveys and plans for 
fortifications until 183L when he was retired 
with the rank of major. He devoted much of his 
time to extensive studies in natural history, and 
published: Monographa of North American Spe- 
ctea of Utnculana, QratioUi, and Ruellia; “Ob- 
servations of the North American Species of 
Viola” and “Descriptions of the Species of North 
American Tortoises,” in the Annala of the New 
York Lyceum of Natural Hxatory; “A Mono- 
graph of North American Histeroides,” in the 
Boaton Journal of Natural Hiatory; and “De- 
scriptions of Three New Species of Arvioola, 
with Remarks upon Other North American Ro- 
dents,” in the Proceedtnga of the Academy of 
Natural Science of Philadelphia. 

LE CONTE, John Lawrence (1826-83). An 
American entomologist, son of Major John E. 
Le Omte He was ^m in New York City, 
graduated at Mount St. Mary’s College, £m- 
mitsbuig, Md., in 1842, and at the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
in 1846. He made scientific excursions in West- 
ern States when a student, and afterwnrd trav- 
eled extensively in North and Central Ameriea, 
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tnuumitfcing the results of his oliservatioiis to 
scientific societies. He entered the army as sur- 
geon of volunteers in 1802 and was promoted to 
medical inspector in the r^^ar army with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, which position he 
retained until the end of the war. In 1874 he 
served as president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. From 1873 
till his death he was chief clerk of the United 
States mint at Philadelphia. He devoted his 
attention particularly to the study of entomol- 
ogy and became widely recognised as an author- 
ity in that subject. In the Collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution are published his CIob- 
8%fica4%on of the Coleoptera of North America 
(part i, 1862; part ii, 1873) ; Lutt of Coleoptera 
of North America (1866) ; New Species of North 
American Coleoptera (part i, 1866; part ii, 
1873). 

LE COHTE, Joseph (1823-1901). An emi- 
nent American geologist, the son of Louis Le 
Conte. He was bom in Liberty Go., Ga, and 
graduated at Franklin College (University of 
Georgia) in 1841. After receiving a medical 
degree at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York City (1846), he returned to his 
native State to practice at Macon In 1850 he 
entered the Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard, 
for the purpose of studying under Agassiz; the 
next year, after graduating B S , he accompanied 
Agassiz on a scientific and exploring expedi- 
tion to Florida. He served successively as pro- 
fessor of natural science in Oglethorpe College, 
professor of natural history in Franklin Col- 
lege, and from 1857 to 1869 as professor of 
chemistry and geology in the University of South 
Carolina. In 1869 he was appointed to the chair 
of geology in the University of California, which 
office he retained until his death. Professor Le 
Conte did much to popularize the study of geol- 
ogy in America and also contributed many valu- 
able philosophical papers to geological litera- 
ture. He was elcct^ vice president of the 
International Geological Congress in 1801, in 
the following year president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
in 1896 president of the Geological Society of 
America. The more important of his publica- 
tions are: Religion and Science (1873); Ele- 
ments of Geology (1878; 6th ed., rev. by H. L. 
Fairchild, 1903); Sight (1881); Compend of 
Geology (1884) ; Evolution: Its Nature, its Em- 
denoe, and its Relation to Religious Thought 
(1887). Besides important papers contributed 
to geological journals, he wrote many essays on 
biology, philosophy, optics, and other subjects. 
Consmt S. B. Christy in TranscLctions of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, vol. 
xxxi (New York, 1902), including bibliography, 
and Autobiography, edit^ by W. D. Armes (ib., 
1903). A review of his geologic work is printed 
in the Bulletin of the Geological Society of 
America, vol. x xvi (ib., 1915). 

liB CONTE, Loins (1782-1838). An Ameri- 
can naturalist, father of Joseph Le Conte. He 
was bora near Shrewsbury, N. J., of Huguenot 
descent, graduated at Columbia in 1799, studied 
medicine with the celebrated Dr. David Hosack, 
imd settled in Gtorgia, taking care of his father’s 
estate and establishing a botwical garden, where 
he cultivated rare bulbous plants obtained from 
the Cape of Good Hope. He devoted considerable 
time to mathematics and zoology as wril as 
botany. His manuscripts were lost at the burn- 
ing of Columbia, SL C^ in 1865. 


LECONTE DE LISLE, \e-kCisV de 141, 
Chables Mabie (1818-94). The greatest 
French poet of the modem Parnassian school, 
bora at Saint-Paul, on the He de Bourbon, now 
Reunion, Oct. 23, 1818 His youth in the tropics 
fostered his inborn love for the beauty of na- 
ture, but his restless imagination urged him to 
travel. Declining to follow his father’s occupa- 
tion as a planter, he went to France, studied law 
at Rennes, traveled widely, and at 30 settled in 
Paris. ^ presently sacrificed his paternal 
allowance by supporting a servile insurrection 
in Reunion. The only milestones in his unevent- 
ful life were the honors that slowly came to him 
post in the Luxembourg Library (1873), 
Officer’s rank in the Legion of Honor, election 
to the Academy (1887). He became the centre 
of a school of young poets who recognized in the 
genial friend the master’s authority His first 
noteworthy volume, which waited several years 
for a publisher, was Pohmes antiques (1852), 
followed in 1854 by Pokmes et po^es, and in 
1862 by Poemes barhares, which won an aca- 
demic prize of 10,000 francs, and by Po^es 
tragiques in 1884 A posthumously published 
volume of Demiers pokmes (1895) contains sev- 
eral interesting critical essays on Leconte de 
Lisle’s lyric forerunners. He was also the mov- 
ing spirit of a senes of volumes, Le pamasse 
contemporain (1866, 1869, 1876), in which the 
poets of his school practiced the refinements of 
their art. Here some of his own most remark- 
able poems first appeared. Leconte de Lisle con- 
tributed also to literature the first fairly ac- 
curate translations in French of the Iliad 
(1867), the Orphic Hymns (1869), Hesiod 
(1869), the Odyssey (1870), Horace (1873), 
Sophocles (1877), and Euripides (1885) He 
wrote also two dramas in imitation of the 
Greek, Les Ennnyes (1872) and L* Apollonide, 
based on the Ion of Euripides. The earlier of 
these translations won Leconte de Lisle a small 
pension from the Empire, and from these classi- 
cal studies he drew f^e marrow of his exquisite 
culture, the pagan element m which appears 
least attractively m an Histoire du Christian- 
isme and a Cat€chisme rdpuhlicain, both pub- 
lished anonymously The poems are objective in 
tone and scholarly in purpose, seeking, as he 
said, to unite, if not to mingle, art and science. 
His aim through all his original verse is to 
show the gradual unfolding of the ideal life 
i^nd the reachings of religious thought into the 
legendary past and the hidden future of the 
race. He is the most stately, brilliant, self- 
possessed of French poets, with perfect control 
of all the processes of his art, but a poet of 
protest and disillusionment, pessimistic, skepti- 
cal He died at Louveciennes, July 17, 1894. 

Bibliography. Edward Dowden, “On Some 
French Writers of Verse,” in Studies in Literor 
ture, 1789-1877 (6th ed., London, 1889) ; Paul 
Bouiget, Nouveaua essais de psychologie con- 
temporaine (Paris, 1887); Jules iJemattre, 
Contemporains, vol ii (12th ed., ib., 1890): 
Ferdinand Bnmeti4re, Nouveaua essais sur la 
httSrature contemporawe (ib., 1895) ; G. J M 
PelliBsier, Mouvement littdraire (trans.. New 
York, 1898) ; J. Domy, Leconte de Lisle (1909) ; 
J. H. Whitel^, Etude sur la longue et le style de 
Leconte de Lisle (Oxford, 1910), containing a 
bibliography; Francis Grierson, Parisian Por- 
traits (London, 1913). Biographical reminis- 
cences are in Revue des Deua Mondes (Paris, 
May^ 1896) and Revue Bleue (ib., Jun^ 1805). 
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IiBCOT, le-ky, VioTOB Lucden Sulfioe, Car- 
dinal (1831-1908). A French Roman Cathc^ic 
cleric, lx>m at Monteecourt and educated at the 
minor seminary at Compifegne and at the grand 
seminary at Beauvais. He was appointed Bishop 
of Dijon in 1886, Archbishop of Bordeaux in 1890, 
and was created Cardinal m 1893. Although he 
condemned the Church Separation Law of 1901, 
he advocated a policy of conciliation tliat would 
enable the church to meet the new situation in 
Prance and was generally in sympathy with the 
sagacious and cmistructive endeavors of Aristide 
Briand (qv.) to establish a programme that 
the church could accept. 

LECOTTVBBUB, Ie-k66'vr5r', Adrienne 
(1692-1730) A French actress, celebrated alike 
for her brilliant dramatic gifts and the tragic 
ending of her life of pleasure. She was born at 
Damery, near Epemay, April 6, 1692. Her 
father, a hatter, went to Paris to better his 
trade Near the theatre of the Com6die Fran- 
caise, Adrienne, then a grown girl and a laun- 
dress, organized among the neighbors a little 
private theatre, which was so successful as to 
draw from the comedians of the Royal Theatre 
a complaint agamst it as an unauthorized rival. 
The amateur performances thus closed, Adrienne 
was taken by a kind prior to the actor Lcgrand, 
who was struck with her talent and beauty and 
gave her lessons in elocution. She played at 
Lille, Strassburg, and elsewhere, and after some 
years of provincial successes was called in 1717 
to the ComMie Francaise, where she made her 
d4but in Cr^billon’s Eleotre She at once won 
the first place among French actresses. Her 
force of character, high spirit, and noble beauty 
gave all her impersonations the stamp of her 
individuality. Her favorite rdles were those of 
exalted passion, like Pauline, Monime, B^r^nice, 
Athalie, and PhMre She delighted Pans, and 
for 13 years her real life, like her acting, was a 
stormy elysium, filled with the loves and gal- 
lantries of the most eminent men of her time. 
She died in Pans, March 20, 1730, poisoned, it 
is said, by means of a bouquet of flowers sent 
by the Duchess de Bouillon, a rival mistress of 
Maurice de Saxe. Her story is the subject of 
a well-known drama by Scribe and L^ouv6, 
which was first acted at the Th6fttre Francais 
by Rachel in 1849. 

LECOY DE LA HABCHE, le-kwfi^ de 1& 
mfirsh, Albert (1839-97). A French historian. 
He was bom at Nemours and was educated at 
the Ecole des Chartes ( 1858-61 ) From 1861 to 
1864 he was keeper of the departmental archives 
of Haute-Savoie and in the latter year became 
connected with the national archives at Paris. 
There he was professor of history at the Catholic 
Institute and in 1884 founded clasiE^ for the 
higher education of women His writings, which 
are very numerous, are of very uneven merit: 
some, founded upon contemporary manuscripts, 
are excellent; others are works of vul^rization, 
evincing little scholarship and great oias His 
most valuable works are he ro% Rend (1876); 
ha chatre franoaise au fnoyen dge (last ed., 
1886) ; Relations pohtiquee de la France aveo le 
royaume de Majorque (1892). 

LECFTEBN (also lettem, lettron, from OF. 
lettr%n, lettron, leutrin, Fr. lutrin, from ML. 
leotrinum, Uotrum, reading desk, from Gk. X^ic- 
rpow, lektron, couch). A reading desk or stand, 
movable or stationary, from ^ich the Scrip- 
ture lessons {leoHones), which form a part of 
the various Church services, are chanted or read 

voL. xm^-^ 


The term is properly applied only to the class 
mentioned as independent of the pulpit. Such 
lecterns were either fixed or movable; when 
fixed, th^ were sealed to the pavement in the 
centre of the choir and were made of wood or 
metal— -ordinarily brass or latten. The light, 
movable lecterns, usually of iron or wood, are 
less decorative The lectern is of very ancient 
use, from the early Christian period, and it is 
still used by some Christian churches, especially 
the Catholic and Episcopal. It is made of 
various materials — gold, silver, bronze, brass, 
marble (plain or inlaid), or wood. It either has 
an independent base or stand, or else is part 
of the pulpit (qv.), or ambone. None of the 
lecterns in precious metal have bera preserved, 
but descriptions of such stands, in the hiber 
Pont%fioalts, show them to have been in early 
use and to have been flanked with candelabra. 
The earliest preserved are the stationaiy marble 
lecterns on pulpits in Italy, as on those of San 
Lorenzo and the Aracceli in Rome. Richer are 
the lecterns on pulpits of the Pisan Tuscan 
school of the twelfth, thirt(*enth, and fourteenth 
centuries, especially those cary^ hy the Pisan 
sculptors Niccola and Giovanni (See Pisani.) 
In these examples an eagle with outspread wings 
supported the booklike slab, and it rested upon 
a composite group of the three other living 
creatures, symbols of the Evangelists — ^the 
Angel, the Lion, and the Bull. Usually only 
the eagle was carved under the book, and this 
became the normal type of lectern preserved to 
the present time So usual was it to make the 
eagle the central ornament that the medittval 
name for this choir lectern was ordinarily 
aqutla; but sometimes the pelican was substi- 
tuted (wooden lectern of fifteenth century at 
Zammel). This was often the case in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries with the weaken- 
ing of the old religious traditions, when other 
figures were substituted, such as grifiins, angels, 
or men, contrary to true iconography. Some- 
times, as in the case of the iron lectern at 
Toumai Cathedral, there is no figured decora- 
tion During the Gothic and Renaissance 
periods the churches of central and northern 
Europe were decorated with beautifully carved 
lecterns, and even in Italy there were many 
inlaid with intarsia, or carved, in connection 
with the choir stalls, like that of Santa Maria 
in Organo, Verona 

UEC'TIONABY (ML. lectionarium, lecHona- 
rtus, book of lessons, from Lat. lectio, lesson, 
reading, from legere, to read, Gk \iyeip, legetn, 
to say). In the m^iaval Church, a book con- 
taining the portions of Scripture to be read in 
public worship. There are two lectionaries 
which deserve special notice. The first is the so- 
called “Roman lectionary,” which contained the 
epistles and gospels of the Roman missal and 
sometimes all tiie lessons of all the various serv- 
ices in use in the Roman church, in which case 
it was named the plenartum The most ancient 
form of the Roman lectionary was called comes 
or liber comitis Its compilation was attribute 
to St. Jerome, and it appears certain that it 
belongs in substance, altnough not in fonn or 
in details, to his age. The collection was revised 
and remodeled in the eighth century. The 
second of the ancient lectionaries is that known 
as the “Gallican lectionary,” which was pub- 
lished by Mabillon from a manuscript of the 
monastery of Luxeuil, and which is believed to 
represent the rite of the ancient Galliean church. 
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It is, however, imperfect, and no other copy has 
since been discove red 

LBC'TISTEE^NIUIE (Lat, a couch spread- 
ing, from lectua, couch atemere, to spread). 
A sacrificial ceremony amona the ancient Romans. 
It had its analogue among the Gredcs in festivals 
called Ow^wta, iheowema; indeed, there are 
leasons for believing that the Romans derived 
the custom from the Greeks. On occasions of 
extraordinary solemnity figures of the greater 
deities were placed reclining or seated on the 
sacred pulmnar, or cushioned seat, set in the 
streets before the shrines, and a feast was spread 
on tables before them Such a ceremony was 
first ordained by the Sibylline Books ( see 
Sibyl) on the occasion of a pestilence in 300 bo. 
Generally the gods were placed on the couches, 
reclining as men reclined at meals, on their left 
arms, in pairs, as Apollo and his mother Latona, 
Diana and Hercules, Mercury and Neptune. The 
ceremony was earlier resorted to in times of 
trouble, with the idea of appeasing the angry 
deities, but later also (and particularly) on 
occasions of general exultation, as a part of the 
auppheattOf or thanksgiving; the ceremonies 
then lasted for many days In Imperial times 
it was customary to represent the female 
deities seated, when the ceremony was techni- 
cally called aelliaterntum The images were gen- 
erally of wood, with heads of clay, wax, or 
marble, and were fully draped. Consult: the 
articles “Lectisternium” and “Theoxenia,*^ in 
William Smith, A Dtetumary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquitiea (3d ed., London, 1890-91); 
W W Fowler, Roman Feattvala (London, 
1899) , Georg Wissowa, Religion und Kultua 
der Rome r (2 d ed, Munich, 1912). 

LEGYTHUS, iSi^-thfis. See Vase. 

hWDA, A ^nus of small, elongate, concen- 
trically striated lamellibranchs with a taxodont 
hinge like Nucula. It is chiefly notable for its 
longevity, for it ranges from the Silurian to 
recent times. It is an important shell in some 
of the marine Pleistocene deposits, as in the 
so-called Leda clays of eastern Canada Sec 
Pelectpoda 

LEDA (Lat, from Gk. A^8a). In Grecian 
legend, the wife of the Spartan King Tyndareus, 
whom Zeus visited in the disguise of a swan. 
She became the mother by Zeus of Pollux and 
Helen and by Tyndareus of Castor and Clytem- 
nestra In Homer only Helen is the child of 
Zeus {Iliad, iii, 426). Others made Helen the 
daughter of Nemesis and Zeus and merely a 
foster child of Leda; the egg which resulted 
from the union of Nemesis and Zeus, masquerad- 
ing as swan, Leda found and cherished. In yet 
another story, alluded to by Horace, Sermonea, 
ii, 1, 26, 27, Castor and Pollux, sons of Leda, 
were both bom from one e^g. Leda with the 
swan was a favorite theme in ancient art; the 
theme has been treated, too, by many modem 
artists. Consult C M. Gayley, 7/^ Olaaaio 
Mytha in Engliah Literature and Art (2d ed., 
Bmtnn, 1011), and Friedrich Lfibker, Real- 
lewikon dea klaaaiachen Altertuma, vol. ii (8th 
ed., Leipzig, 1914). See Castor astd Pollux. 

LEDEBOXTB, lll^de-b66r, Earl Fbixdbich von 
(1785-1851). A German botanist, bom at 
Stralsund. At the age of 20 he became director 
of the botanical garden and professor of botany 
at Greifswald, which positions he held untU 
1811, when he went to Dorpat. He remained 
there until 1836 and from then until his death 
tesided mainly in Germany. His most impor- 


tant writings are: Reiae durch daa Altaigehirge 
(2 vols., 1829-^0) ; Iconea Plantarum Novarum 
Floram Roaatoam (5 vols., 1829-34) ; Flora Roa- 
aica (3 vols., 1842-51). 

LEDEBTJB, IftMe-bOor, Leopold, Baron 
(1799-1877) A German historian, bom in 
j^rlin. In the new Berlin Museum he was 
appointed director of the art department of 
the Museum for German Antiquities and of the 
ethnographical collection and served there imtil 
1875. His more important books include Dos 
Land und Volk der Brukterer (1827) and 
Bluske auf die Littcratur dea letztrn Jahrzehnta 
zur Kenntma Gcrmaniena zimachen Rhein und 
Weaer (1837). In 1863-65 he was editor of the 
Archiv fur deutaohe Adelageachichte, Genealogie, 
Heraldik und ffphragiatik, a journal for geneal- 
ogy and heraldry 

LE DENTXJ, le dfiN'tu', Auguste (1841- ) . 

A French surgeon and writer on surgical ques- 
tions. Born at Basse-Terre (Guadeloujie), he 
was trained in the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, 
where he was afterward professor of clinical 
surgery. He was surgeon at the Hfttel Dieu, 
liccame a member of the Academy of Medicine, 
served as president of the surgical society, and 
in 1898 was president of the congress of surgery 
He wrote: Trait6 dea maladies dc la prostate 
et de la veaate; AffecUona chirurgicales dea retns 
et dea ureth-ca (1889); Etudes de chmqnc 
chirurgicale (1892) ; Le cancer du sein (1902) . 
Climque chirurgicale (1904) ; Visions d'Egifptc 
(1911). In 1895-1901, with Pierre Delbet, he 
edited a Traits dc chirurgie ohnxque et op&ra- 
toxre and in 1908-09, also with Delbet, a Aow- 
veau traits de chirurgie 

LEDESMA BDITBAOO, m-dds'rna bw^- 
tra'-gO, Alonso de (1562-1633) A Spanish 
poet, born at Segoyia He first became known 
as the author of the Concept os espi ritual es 
(Madrid, 1600) and Juegos dc nochehuena (ib, 
1611). These volumes established the cult of 
the conceptistas. It was a school of impossible 
conceits and paradoxes, and in order to make 
the whole 8chc»me mystical, a curious vocabulary 
became part of the system Other works are 
Romanrero y monstruo imaginado (Madrid. 
1615) and Epigramaa y hierogUficos 6 la vida de 
Cristo . (ib, 1625) Quevedo was the most 
celebrated disciple of thi') school, and its in- 
fluence extended to Lope de Vega. Rivadeneira's 
Bibliofeca dc autorcs espafioles, vol xxw (Ma- 
drid, 1872), contains a selection of the works 01 
Ledesma 

LEDOCHOWSKI, la'dfi-KoPsk^, Mieczyh- 
LAW, Count (1822-1902) A Roman C'atholie 
ecclesiastic He was bora at Gorki, near Saiido- 
mir, in Russian Poland, of an ancient Polish 
family, educated by the Lazarists at Warsaw 
and the Jesuits in Rome, and ordained priest 
in 1845. He soon attracted the favorable notice 
of Pius TX, who made him a domestic prelate 
and prothonotary apostolic. After filling vari- 
ous diplomatic posts at Madrid, Lisbon, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santiago, and Brussels, he was raised 
to the episcopate in 1861 as titular Archbishop 
of ThebM. On the nomination of the Prussian 
government he was appointed in 1866 to the 
metropolitan see of Posen and Gnesen, but, 
dissatisfied with the attitude of the government 
in 1870, when his request for German interven- 
tion in favor of the Pope was disr^arded, 
he took the lead in the ultramontane opposition 
and did much to encourage the Polish national 
movement. In 1873 the determined stand which 
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he took against the May Laws in the Kultur- 
kampf (qv.) caused him to be imprisoned for 
two years at Astrowo. At the beginning of 
his captivity the government deprived him^ of 
his see, the Pope, however, made him Cardinal 
in 1876, and after his release he resided in 
Rome, formally resigning his archbishopric in 
1886 From 1892 until the time of his death 
he occupied the important position of Prefect of 
the Propaganda Misrions, Christian 

LEDOCHOWSKI, Wlodimir (18G0~ ) 

General of the Society of Jesus Of a Russian- 
Polish family, his unde being Count Mieezyslaw 
Ledochowski, he was bom in Austria and as a 
boy was a page of Xhe Empress Elizabeth. He 
graduated from the Vienna Gymnasium and 
then studied at the seminary at Tarnow, Gali- 
cia, and at the Germanicum in Rome Entering 
the Society of Jesus in Galicia in 1889, he be- 
came a priest in 1894, afterward, having rapidly 
gained a reputation as a prcaclier and as a 
writer on sociology, he was appointed by his 
order vice provincial for Poland and in 1902 
provincial. He is thought to have been a 
favorite candidate for the generalship in 1906, 
when Father Weraz was elected; but instead 
he was elected assistant general over the prov- 
inces of the Netherlands, Hungar}", Austria, 
Germany, Galicia, and Belgium. However, 
Father Wernz having died late in 1914, Ledo- 
cliowhki was chosen his successor in February 
of the next year 

LEa>0 SAL'INA'BIUS. See Ix)NS-le- 
Saunifr. 

LEDOXTX, lc-d<)t5', Auiert Reid ( 1852- ). 

An American mining engineer, bom at Newport, 
Ky Educated at the Columbia School of Mines 
(1870-73) and at the universities of Berlin 
(1873-75) and Gottingen (Ph.D, 1875), he 
b<*rved as State chemist and member of the 
State Board of Health of North Carolina from 
1876 t<} 1880 and thereafter was a consulting 
engineer, metallurgist, assayist, and chemist 
For two years he was an expert for the New 
York Electrical Subway Commission, and he 
acted as receiver of the Harney Peak Tin Min- 
ing Company In 1003 he served as president of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers He 
published Pnneess Anne, .4 Story of the Diemal 
Sicamp (1896) 

LEDOTTX, Louis Vonon (1880- ). An 

American poet, bom in New York, a^ son of 
Albert Reid Ijcdoux. He graduated in 19^ 
from Columbia University, then spent a year in 
graduate study there, and subsequently became 
associated with his father in the firm of Ledoux 
and Company, metallurgists Much of his time, 
however, he devoted to literature His p<K‘try, 
whether it takes its impulse direct from nature 
and the life about him or puts fresh thought 
and fetding into classic myth and legend, is fine 
in tc‘xture, firm in structure, and everywhere 
bespeaks the exacting artistic conscience that 
keeps all his finished verse well above the levels 
of the facile and the careless His published 
work includes* Songs from the Silent Land 
(1905) ; The SouVe Progress and Other Poems 
(1907); Yzdra (1909); The Shadow of Mtna 
(1914) 

LEDBAIN, le-drJlN', Eugene (1844-1910). 
A French archwologist, bom at Sainte-Suzanne 
(Mayenne). He was at first a priest, but after- 
ward devoted himself especially to the study 
of Oriental archasology. He became one of the 
curators of the department of Oriental an- 


tiquities in the Louvre and professor at the 
school attached to that museum. He was fond 
of controversies on literaiy or archaeolc^cal 
subjects. Ledrain was editor of The Revue 
d? A ssyrxologte et d*Arch4oIogie Orientates and 
the writer of many books, including Vn grand 
seigneur fdodal dans la Moyen-Egypte, dix 
etudes avant Moise (1876); J/Assyrte, VEgypte 
et Israel ( 1877 ) ; Les momies gr6co-6qyptiennes 
(1877), La sthle du collier d^or (1877) ; Hia- 
toire d* Israel (1879-82); Les monuments ^gvp~ 
tiens de la Bibliothhque Rationale (1880-81), 
Ija Bible, traduction nouvcUe d'apr^s les iextes 
hdbrcu et grec (1886-99) , Dictionnaire des noms 
propres palmyrdniens (1886), Music National 
du Louvre, Monuments aramiens et himyarites 
(1886) , Dictionnaire de la langne de Vancienne 
Chaldie (1807) 

LEDBH-BOIiLIN, le-dru'-rOlftN', Alexan- 
dre Auguste (1807-74). A noted French radi- 
cal Ho was born Feb 2, 1807, at Fontenay, 
near Paris, in a house which had once been 
Rcarron’s He studied for the bar and was ad- 
mitted in 1830 He was counsel for the defense 
in most of the prosecutions of opposition jour- 
nals during the reign of Louis Philippe and 
obtained a great reputation as a defender of 
republicans Tn 1841 he was elected deputy by 
the Department of Rarthe and became prominent 
in the Chamber as a member of the extreme 
Left He was the editor of several of the most 
advanced newspapers of the day and the author 
of pamphlets and protests against the repression 
of public and individual liberties. In 1846 he 
ublislied an Appel aux travailleurs, in which 
e declared his attitude towards the working 
classes He was also an ardent promoter of the 
reform meetings that preceded the revolution of 
1848, being associated with Lamartine and 
Louis Blanc as an orator of the workingmen, at 
whose political banquets he advocated the droit 
au travail (right to labor) and universal suf- 
frage. On the outbreak of the Revolution he 
became one of the leaders and advocated the 
formation of a provisional government, and 
when this was carried out, he was intrusted 
with the portfolio of the Interior He was 
afterward one of the five in whose liands the 
Constituent Assembly placed the interim gov- 
ernment (May 10, 1848). In this position he 
showed a certain want of perception, firmness, 
and energy In June, 1848, he ceased to hold 
office and thenceforth sought to recover his in- 
fluence with the extreme democrats, which he 
had partly lost by accepting office He suc- 
eec'ded partially and ventured on a candidature 
for the presidency, obtaining, however, onl> 
370,000 votes (December, 1848) In May, 1849, 
he was chosen to the Legislative Assembly, but 
the unsuccessful protest of June 13 against 
Louis Napoleon's government put an end to his 
political career He fled to England and became 
later on associated in London with Mazzini, 
Kossuth, and other European revolutionists in 
the issuing of republican manifestoes. While 
there he wrote and published a work against 
the land which had given him an asylum. La 
dicadence de VAngleterre (1850). For the next 
20 years he lived alternately in London and 
Brussels His name was excepted from the 
amnesties of 1860 and 1869, but in 1870 he was 
allowed to return to France In February, 1871, 
he was returned to the National Assembly, but 
at once resigned. Later (1874) he sat as a 
member of the extreme Left in the Versailles 
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Assembly, where he made his last great oration, 
June 3, 1874, in favor of universal suffrage, the 
adoption of which in France is due to his in- 
cessant agitation. He died Dec. 31, 1874. His 
Discours poUtt^ea et ^cnU dwera was pub- 
lished by his widow (2 vols., Paris, 1879). 

LE^ITM (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Xv^or, lidon, 
from Ar. Iddan, ladanum). A genus of plants 
of the family Ericaceie, consisting of evergreen 
shrubs, with small, clustered, white flowers. The 
species are natives of the colder parts of Europe, 
Asia, and North America, some of them common 
to b^h continents. The leaves of Ledum groan- 
landumm are said to be used in Labrador as a 
substitute for tea, whence it is sometimes called 
Labrador tea. Sir John Franklin and his party, 
in the Arctic expedition of 1819-22, used Ledum 
paluatre in the same way to produce a beverage 
with a smell resembling rhubarb. They found it 
refreidiing. The leaves of both these shrubs pos- 
sess narcotic properties and have been used as 
a substitute for hops m beer. They are regarded 
as useful in dysentery and diarrhoea, since they 
contain tannin. They are also used in the 
preparation of certain kinds of leather, as Rus- 
sia leather. 

LED^ABD, John (1761-88). An Ameri- 
can traveler, born at Groton, Conn. His father 
dying early, Ledyard was brought up by his 
paternal grandfather at Hartford. At first he 
studied law, but in 1772 entered Dartmouth to 
fit himself for a missionary career. Soon ab- 
senting himself, he spent several months with 
the Iroquois and in 1773 went as a common 
sailor to Gibraltar, where he enlisted in a Brit- 
ish raiment, from which, however, he was 
almost immediately discharged. He returned to 
America, but in 1776 went to England and, as 
a corporal of marines, accompanied Captain 
Cook on his last voyage (1776-79). In 1782, 
while on a man-of-war off Long Icdand, he de- 
serted, but in June, 1784, returned to Eng- 
land, where and in Pans he made fruitless 
efforts to oiganize an exploring expedition to 
the northwert coast of North America. He 
then, with the assistance of Sir Joseph Banks, 
undertook a tour of exploration in the extreme 
north of Europe. Starting from Stockholm on 
foot (December, 1786), he traversed the coast 
line of the Gulf of Bothnia and arrived at St. 
Petersburg early in 1787. He penetrated as far 
as Lake Baikal and Yakutsk, but on his return 
to Irkutsk he was arrested by order of the 
Russian government and was subsequently ex- 
pelled from the country with orders not to 
return He reached London with the greatest 
difiiculty, but almost immediately — on behalf of 
the African Association — started on an expedi- 
tion to the interior of Africa. At Cairo, how- 
ever, he became ill and died (probably in No- 
vember, 1788), from the effects of an overdose 
of vitriol. A journal which he krat during 
Captain Cook's voyage had been confiscated by 
the British government, but in 1782 he published 
an accoimt from memory which became very 
popular. Some of his papers were also published 
after his death by the African Association 
Consult Jared Sparks, in Amer%oan Biography, 
vol. xxiv (Boston, 18^). 

LBDYABD, Lewis Cabs (1861- ). An 

American lawyer and capitalist, bom in Michi- 
gan and educated at Harvard University (A.B., 
1872; LL.B., 1876). He established himself as 
a practicing attorney in New York City and 
t ni bBeq[nently became president of the Franklin 


Building Companv, director of many important 
railroads and other corporations, and trustee 
of the United States Trust Company and of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. He served 
also as vice president of the New York Public 
Library and as president of the Lying-in 
Hospital. In 1914, with other directors of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, 
he was indicted for conspiracy to monopolize 
the means of interstate transportation in New 
England. 

LEDYABB, William (0.1740-81). An 
American soldier, bom at Groton, Conn. He 
was one of the Committee of Correspondence 
chosen at Groton on the clpsing of the port of 
Boston by Parliament and in 1776 was ap- 
ointed by the Connecticut Assembly, of which 
e was a member, to be captain of an artillery 
company, which it was proposed to raise for the 
purpose of garrisoning the forts at New Lon- 
don. In March, 1778, he was promoted to be 
colonel and was appointed to command the posts 
at New London, Stonington, and Groton. On 
Sept. 6, 1781, a large British force under Bene- 
dict Arnold landed at the mouth of the Tliames 
and advanced against New London Lodvard 
was summoned to surrender, but, though he had 
only some 150 ill-armed militia with him in 
Fort Griswold, refused, hoping to be able to 
withstand the British until the countryside 
could arm. After an obstinate resistance the 
fort was taken by storm, and Colonel Ledyard 
surrendered. Major Bromfleld, to whom be 
gave up his sword, plunged it into his breast, 
and then the soldiers, imitating their command- 
er’s example, murdered the greater number of 
their defenseless captives. Arnold in his report 
makes no mention of this massacre. A monu- 
ment in commemoration was erected on the site 
of Fort Griswold. See Gboton 
IiEE. A town, including the villages of South 
Ijee and East I^ee, in Berkshire Co, Mass, 11 
miles by rail south of Pittsfield, on the Housa- 
tonic River and on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad (Map- Massachusetts, 
A3). It IS in a region noted for its beautiful 
scenery and popular as a summer resort The 
town has a public library. There are extensive 
quarries of fine white marble, which has been 
used in the construction of many well-known 
buildings. Marble quarrying and the manufac- 
ture of paper are the principal industries. 
The government is administered by town meet- 
ings. Settled in 1760, Lee was incorporated in 
1777 and was named in honor of Gen Charles 
Lee (qv.). Pop., 1900, 3696; 1910, 4106. Con- 
sult Hyde and Hyde, Centennial Hiatory of Lee 
(Lee, 1878), and Recorda of the Town of Lee 
(ib., 1900). 

LEE (AS. hUo, shelter, Icel. hU, Dan Ue, 
lee). The quarter or dir^ion toioarda which 
the wind blows and the opposite direction from 
weather, which is the point or quarter from 
which it blows. To get under the lee of an 
object means to have that object between you 
and the vrind, so as to get less wind or a 
smoother sea. To leeward is towards the lee, 
away from the direction from which the wind 
comes. The lee anchor (in the case of a ship 
moored with two anchors) is the one by which 
she is not riding A leehoard is a small board 
laced on the lee side of a small boat to keep 
er from drifting to leeward; it was the proto- 
type of the centreboard so much used in shal- 
low-built vessels. 
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LEEy Alfbkd ( 1807*-87 ) . An American Proi- 
03tant Episcopal bishop. He was bom at Cam- 
bridge, ^88., graduated at Harvard in 1827, 
and, after three years’ practice of the law at 
New London, Conn., studied for the ministry, 
graduating at the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, in 1837. He was rector of 
Calvary Church, Rockdale, Pa, from 1838 to 
1841, when he was chosen first bishop of Dela- 
ware. In 1842 he also became rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Wilmington. He was a member of 
the American Committee for the Revision of 
the New Testament (1881) and in 1884 suc- 
ceeded Bishop Smith as presiding bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal church of the United 
States. Lee wrote; Life of Saint Peter (1862) ; 
Life of Saint John (1854); A Treatise on 
Baptism (1854); Memoir of Susan Allibone 
( 1866 ) , Harbinger of Christ ( 1867 ) ; Coopera- 
tive Revision of the New Testament i 1881 ) . 

LEE, Alqebnon (1873- ). An American 

Socialist and journalist He was born at Du- 
buque, Iowa, and studied at the University of 
Minnesota. He became an active Socialist in 
1806, was a delegate to the Socialist National 
Convention, Chicago, in 1004 and to the Inter- 
national S^ialist Congresses at Amsterdam in 
1004 and at Stuttgart, Germany, in 1006; and 
served on the Socialist National Committee in 
1006. He edited the Tocsin, Minneapolis, m 
1808-00 and the Worker, New York, from 1800 
to 1008 and became a department editor of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, in 1000 he became sec- 
retary of the Rand School of Social Science in 
New York City 

LEE, Ann (1736-fi4). The founder of the 
Shakers in America She was born in Man- 
chester, England, Feb 20, 1736. In 1758 she 
became connected with Quakers, or Shakers, a 
sect established by sccedcrs from the Friends 
who, in their meetings, exhibited fits of tremb- 
ling, whence their name. At an early age she 
had married Abraham Stanley (or Standerlin). 
She was at the time a cook, he a blacksmith, 
and both were unable to write. In 1770 she 
claimed to have a revelation that strict con- 
tinence was enjoined. For preaching this doc- 
trine and other peculiarities of the Shaking 
(Quakers’ faith, such as the nearness of the 
Second Advent, and for her alleged visions, 
prophecies, and power of working miracles, she 
was much persecuted and several times im- 
risoned; but, on the other hand, so endeared 
erself to her coreligionists that they yielded to 
her leadership and called her Mother Ann To 
escape persecution she came with her husband 
and some followers to America in 1774 In 
1776, having separated herself entirely from 
her husband, she established at Niskayuna (now 
Watervliet), near Troy, N Y., the first Shaker 
community. Durii^ the Revolutionary War she 
was imprisoned, with some of her followers, be- 
cause they refused to bear arms. Released in 
1781, she traveled on a missionary tour. She 
died at Watervliet, Sept. 8, 1784 See Shakess. 

LEE, Abchub (1740-02). One of the Amer- 
ican representatives in Europe during the Revo- 
lutionary War, youngest son of ^omas Lee 
and brother of Richard Henry Lee and Francis 
Lightfoot Lee. He was bom in Stratford, West- 
moreland Co., Va., Dec. 20, 1740, and was edu- 
cated at home in Virginia, at Eton, and at the 
University of Etoburgh, where he received the 
degree of M.D. After travel on the Continent 
he returned to Virginia and began the practice 


of medicine at Williamsburg. Soon, however, 
abandoning this, he proceed^ in 1766 to Lon- 
don, where he continued the study of law until 
1770 and successfully practiced his profession 
there until 1776, taking an effective share in 
the political pamphleteering of the time. Upon 
Fra^lm’s return to America early in 1775, Lee 
succeeded him as the agent of Massachusetts, 
and late in the same year he was appointed by 
the Committee of Secret Correspondence of tiie 
Continental Congress as its secret agent in Lon- 
don. In this capacity, also, he spent much of 
the following year at Paris and in October, 1776, 
was appoint^ by the Continental Congress one 
of its commissioners to France Early in 1777 
he was sent as a commissioner of the United 
States to Spain, but was not received officiallv 
and accomplish^ little beyond securing a small 
loan. Upon his return from Spain he went 
informally, in the summer of 1777, to the courts 
of Austria and Prussia for the purpose of 
securing aid or, at least, of establishing cordial 
relations. Meanwhile, until the appointment of 
Jay, he continued to act as Commissioner to 
Spain, though he did not revisit that country. 
With Franldin and Deane he signed the treaties 
concluded between France and the United States 
in February, 1778. The importance of his serv- 
ices and the extent of his infiuence were greatly 
diminished by his bitter opposition to Franklin. 
Under rather inauspicious circumstances he 
returned to America in the summer of 1780 
and retired temporarilv to private life. In the 
spring of 1781 Prince William County sent him 
to the Virginia Legislature, by which body, 
at the close of the year, he was sent to the 
Continental Congress, where he remained until 
1786 In 1784 he was one of the commissioners 
who negotiated the Treaty of Fort Stanwix 
( q V ) with the Indians of the northern and 
northwestern frontiers. From 1784 to 1789 he 
was also a member of the Treasury Board, and 
he was one of the commission criiated in 1786 
to revise the laws of Virginia. On the estab- 
lishment of the new national government he 
retired finally to private life and died after a 
brief illness, Dec. 12, 1792. Consult. H. H. Lee. 
Life of Arthur Lee, with his Political and 
Literary Correspondence (2 vols, Boston, 1829) . 
Francis Wharton (ed.). Revolutionary Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States, 
vol i (Washington, 1889) ; C. H. 1-ee, A Vindi- 
cation of Arthur Lee (Richmond, 1894). The 
Arthur Lee manuscripts are to be found in the 
library of Harvard University. 

LEE, Blaib (1857- ). An American 

legislator and lawyer, bom at Silver Spring, 
Montgomery Co., Md. After graduating from 
Princeton in 1880 and from the law department 
of Columbian (now George Washington) Uni- 
versity in 1882, he practiced his profession in 
Maryland and in the District of Columbia In 
politics he became known as a Democrat of 
progressive and liberal tendencies. He was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress in 1896, 
served prominently as a party leader in the 
Maryland State S^ate from 1906 to 1913, and 
was defeated as candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination in 1011 by a vote of 64 to 65 in 
the convention. Supported enthusiastically by 
the Wilson administration, be was elected 
United States Senator in 1013 to fill the unex- 
pired term of Senator Jackson (ending in 
1917). 

LEE, CiiABues (1731-^2). A Bntish-Ameri- 
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can soldier, bom at Demball, Cheshire, Eng- 
land. He received a commission as lieutenant 
in the British army in 1761, accompanied Brad- 
dock’s expedition in 1766, and in 1768 was 
wounded at Ticonderoga and was promoted to a 
captaincy In 1762 he served witii conspicuous 
gallantry in Portugal and received a commis- 
sion from that country as a lieutenant colonel 
under Burgoyne, who had been sent by England 
to assist Portugal against Spain. In 1764-66 
and again in 1769-70 he served in the Polish 
army, lirst as a staff officer under King Stanis- 
las Augustus and later as a major general in 
the Turkish campaign. After much intriguing 
he became a lieutenant colonel on half pay in 
the British service in May, 1772, and in the fall 
of 1773 emigrated to America, where he used 
every effort to ingratiate himself with the 
Patriot party, whose side he took with gr^t 
ostentation Several political pamphlets which 
he wrote at this time became very popular In 
1775 he bought a farm in Berkeley Co , Va In 
tlie same year he was appointed by Congress to 
the second major-generalship in the Continental 
army and became senior major general, next in 
rank to Washington, on the resignation of Oen. 
Artemas Ward. In 1776 he was placed in com- 
mand of the Southern Department and received 
most of the credit for the defense of Charleston, 
though he had opposed and ridiculed Moultrie’s 
plans In October he took command of the riglit 
wing of the American army near New York. 
Disregarding Washington’s orders, he delayed 
his retreat into New Jersey for two weeks and 
then proceeded with great deliberation On 
December 13, while at Basking Ridge, a few 
miles from his armv at Morristown, he was 
captured by British dragoons and was taken to 
New York. Here he betrayed the American 
plans to the British, but in May, 1778, his trea- 
son not being suspected bv Washington, he was 
exchanged For his conduct at the battle of 
Monmouth (q.v.) he was convicted by court- 
martial of disoliedience, misbehavior before the 
enemy, and disrespect to the commander in 
chief, and was suspended from his command for 
a year Soon afterward he was wounded in a 
duel with Col John Laurens, one of Washing- 
ton’s aids, and, on addressing an impudent letter 
to Congress, was dismissed from the service. 
He retired to his farm, and in 1782, while on a 
visit to Philadelphia, he died Consult G. H. 
Moore, The Treason of Charles Lee (1868), and 
John Fiske, Essays Histonoal and Literary 
(New York, 1002). 

LEE, Eliza (Buckminsteb) (1702-1864). 
An American author, the daughter of Joseph 
Buckminster. She was bom at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; was well educated by her father and 
brother, Joseph Stevens Buckminster; married 
a Thomas Lee of Boston; became a writer; and 
was unusually felicitous in her descriptions of 
New England life. She wrote, notably: Eketchea 
of New England Life (1837) ; Naom%, or Boston 
Two Hundred Tears Ago (1^8) ; and memoirs 
of her father and brother (1840). She trans- 
late from the German, wrote a life of Richter 
(1842), and published an historical novel, 
Parthenia, the Last Days of Paganism (1868). 

LEE, Fitzhuoh (1835-1905). An American 
soldier, nephew of Robert E. L^ and prominmit 
as a Confeerate officer during the Civil War. 
He was bom in Clermont, Va ; graduated at 
West Point in 1866 and was appointed to the 
Second Cavalry; served against the Comanche 


Indians in Texas; and was severely woimded in 
1850. From May, 1860, until the outbreak of 
the Civil War he was instmctor of cavalry at 
West Point. He resigned from the Federal serv- 
ice early in 1861, entered the Confederate 
aimy, and until September of that year was 
adjutant general in General Ewell’s brigade. 
From September, 1861, he served as lieutenant 
colonel, and from April, 1862, as colonel of the 
First Virginia Cavalry in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. In this capacity he served in 
nearly ail the important operations of the Army 
of Northern Virginia; was appointed brigadier 
general in July, 1862, and major general in 
September, 1863, was severely wounded at Win- 
chester, Va., on Sept 10, 1864, and from 
March, 1865, until his surrender to General 
Meade at Farmville, was in command of all the 
cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia In 
1874 he delivered a patriotic address at Bunker 
Hill, which attracted considerable attention , 
in 1882-83 he made a lecturing tour through 
the South on behalf of the Southern Historical 
Society; and from 1886 to 1800 he was Gover- 
nor of Virginia He was appointed collector of 
internal revenue for the western district of 
Virginia in 1805 and in 1806 was sent to Cuba 
by President Cleveland as Consul General at 
Havana. In April, 1898, when war with Spain 
appeared inevitable, he was recalled, along with 
all the other American consuls, and in May 
was appointed major general of volunteers and 
placed in comms^" of the Seventh Army Corjis 
in January, 180^ he became military governor of 
Havana and subsequently was placed in command 
of the Department of Missouri He retired as a 
brigadier general, U. S. A., in 1001. He pub- 
lished Robert E Lee (1894), in the “Great 
Commanders Series,” and Cubans Struggle 
against Spam ( 1800 ) . 

LEE, Fbancts Lightfoot (1734-07). An 
American patriot and one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was born at 
Stratford, Westmoreland Co, Va, and was the 
fourth son of Thomas Lee and the brother of 
Richard Henry Lee and Arthur Lee He was 
educated by private tutors and upon the death 
of his father inherited a considerable fortune 
He established himself on his large estates on 
the banks of the Rappahannock and lived there 
the quiet, c^asy life of a Virginia gentleman. A 
sincere patriot, he was willing to risk all in 
the cause of the Colonies He served for 10 
years (1766-75) in the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses and in 1775 was elected a member of 
the Continental Congress, in which he served 
imtil 1779, signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776 and taking part in the work of 
framing the Articles of Confederation After 
his retirement from Congress his only participa- 
tion in public affairs was a term in the Senate 
of his native State 

LEE, Fbedebic ScinLT.EB (1850- ). An 

American physiologist Bom at Canton, N Y., 
he graduated from St. Lawrence University in 
1878 and from Johns Hopkins (PhD.) in 1886. 
He served as an instructor at St. Lawrence 
(1886-87) and as an instructor and associate 
at Bryn Mawr College (1887-^1). At Columbia 
University he was a demonstrator in physiology 
in 1801-06, adjunct professor from 1805 to 1004, 
Dalton professor after 1004, and Jessup lecturer 
in 1011. He became an associate editor of the 
Amertoan Journal of Physiology in 1808 and of 
the Columbia University Quarterly in 1900. In 
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1012-14 he was president of the Harvey Society. 
He revist'd and edited Huxley’s Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Physiology (1900) and is author of 
Scientific Features of Modern Medtctne (1011). 

liEE, Gerald Stanley (1861- ). An 

American lecturer, critic, and author, Itom at 
Brockton, Mass He graduated at Middlebury 
College (Vt ) in 1885, studied for three years 
at tile Yale Divinity School, and was a Congre- 
gational minister in Minnesota, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts until 1896 In 1897 he married 
Jennette Perrv (See Lee, Jennbtte.) He 
lectured on literature and the arts in modem 
times, contributed to magazines, edited Mt Tom, 
an All Out-Doors Magazine, and wrote: About 
an Old New England Church (1893); The 
Shadow Christ (1896), a study of the Hebrew 
poets. The Lost Art of Heading (1902) ; The 
Child and the Book (1902), The Voice of the 
Machines (1906) , Inspired Millionaires (1908) ; 
Cioirds (1913), Crowds, Jr. (1914). 

LEE, Harriet (1757-1851). An English 
author, bom in London. With her sister Sophia 
she swured a competence by the successful man- 
agement of a private school and resided in the 
vicinity of Tintem Ablicy and afterward at 
Clifton. Here she wrote, among other works, 
the novel The Errors of Innocence (5 vols , 
1786) and a comedy. The New Peerage (1787). 
She IS best known, however, for her Canterbury 
Tales (5 vols., 1797-1805), which were repub- 
lislied m New York in 1857 In this work she 
was assisted by her sister Sophia, but of these 
tales all except two were written by Harriet. 
The best known is Kruitzncr, which (1821) was 
diamatized by Byron and published, with due 
acknowledgment, under the title of iremer, or 
the Inheritance. 

LEE, TIenrt (1756-1818). An American sol- 
dier and statesman, a member of the famous I^ee 
family of Virginia, bora at Leesylvania, one of 
the family estates on the Potomac He gradu- 
ated at Princeton in 1773 and soon after the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War obtained a 
captaincy in Col. Theodonc Bland's cavalry 
legion. In 1777 he joined Washington just be- 
fore the battle of Brandywine and from that 
time on for three years was employed in scout- 
ing and outpost duty, in which his restless ac- 
tivity earned him the nickname of Light Hoi sc 
Harry He assisted General Wayne at the cap- 
ture of Stony Point and soon afterward com- 
manded an expedition of his own which sur- 
prised and captured the British post at Pauhis 
Hook (see Jersey City) in 1779, an exploit 
which won for him the thanks of CJongress and 
the commendation of Washington In 1780, hav- 
ing been promoted lieutenant colonel, his legion 
was sent to the Southern States to aid in re- 
trieving the disaster at Camden and, during 
Gener^ Greene’s skillful retreat through the 
Carolinas, formed the rear guard of the Ameri- 
can forces After the tide had turned and 
Greene was once more advancing southward, the 
legion took an important part in the recovery 
of places held by the British and did brilliant 
service at Eutaw Springs (q.v.). Early in 1782 
Lee resigned his commission because of ill health 
and retired to Virginia, where, after the conclu- 
sion of peace, he interested himself in politics. 
In 1786 he was elected a delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress and two years later representa- 
tive of Westmoreland County in the Virginia 
convention which ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tion. From 1780 until 1791 he was a member 


of the State Legislature and from 1702 till 1795 
was Governor of Virginia While he was still 
an incumbent of this latter office (1704), Wash- 
ington appointed him to command the 15,000 
troops whose mere presence quelled the Whisky 
Insurrection. Five years later he entered Con- 
gress and there, after Washington’s death, de- 
livered the funeral oration which contains the 
familiar phrase, **First in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen ” In 1801 
he retired to private life, to appear again on 
the stage of public affairs only for a brief mo- 
ment in 1812, when, after the first disasters to 
the American arms in Canada, he accepted an 
appointment as major general But before he 
coidd enter upon his new military duties he 
was wounded while aiding a friend, Alexander 
Contee Hanson (qv ), editor of the Baltimore 
Federal Republican, whose property was at- 
tacked by a mob of political opponents Lee 
never recovered from this injury and died while 
on his return from a voyage to the West Indies, 
taken in the hope that a change of climate 
might prove beneficial He wrote Memoirs of 
the War in the Southern Department of the 
United States (1812), to the new edition of 
which (1869) is prefixed a biography by his 
son, Robert E. Lee (qv.) Consult also J T. 
Morse, Memoir of Col. Henry Lee, with Selec- 
tions from his Letters and Speeches (Boston, 
1005). 

LEE, James Prince (1804-60). An English 
bishop, bora in London. He studied at St. 
Paul's School and graduated M A. from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1831. He was a masti*V 
at Rugby School under Dr. Arnold from 1830 
to 1838, when he became head master of King 
Edward’s School at Birmingham. Ordaimd in 
1830, he was elected honorary canon of Worces- 
ter in 1847 and in the following year was 
nominated by Lord John Russell the first 
Bishop of the newJv created see of Manchester 
A great exponent of church extension, he con- 
8cH*rated 130 churches from 1848 to 1869 He 
was one of the promoters of the Manchester 
Free Library. 

LEE, Jennette (Barbour Perry) (1860- 
). An American novelist and college pro- 
fessor, born in Bristol, Conn From 1890 to 
1806 she was connected with the English depart- 
ments of Vassar and of the College for Women 
of Western Reserve University. In the year 
last named she married Gerald Stanley I^ee 
( q v ) and five years later became professor of 
English language and literature at Smith Col- 
lege. Of her fiction the best example is per- 
haps Uncle William (1906), in the hero of which 
the reader is pleased to meet a quaint and most 
amiable bit of simple and kindly, yet shrewd, 
seaside rusticity. In 1007 appeared a work of a 
different stripe — The Ibsen Secret. Besides 
Uncle William her novels include Kate 
Weatherill (1900); A Pillar of Salt (1001) 
The Son of A Fiddler (1002) ; Simeon Tetlow’s 
Shadow (1009); Happy Island (1910), Mr 
Xehilles (1012); Betty Harris (1912); The 
Taste of Apples (1913); The Women in the 
Alc ove (1914). 

LEE, Jesse (1758-1816) An American 
Methodist Episcopal clergyman and pioneer, bora 
in Prince George’s Co., Va A preacher after 
1783, in 1780 he visited New England and estab- 
lished Methodism from the Connecticut Rivei* 
to the farthest settlement in Maine. He formed 
the first Methodist class in New England, at 
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Stntfldd, Oonn., S^t. 20, 1787, and the first 
in Boston, July 13, 1792, and for his picmeer 
work in New England was oftoa called the 
Apostle of Methodism. He was a friend and 
assistant of Francis Asbury. He lacked only 
one vote of being elected Bii^p by the General 
Conference of 1800. Lee was t^ee times chosen 
chaplain of the national House of Representa- 
tives and once of the Senate. He wrote A Short 
Account of the Life and Death of the Rev. John 
Lee (1806) and a Htetory of Methodism in 
Amertoa (1807), which has value for the early 
period. Cionsult: Minton Thrift, Memoir of the 
Rev Jesse Lee, vnth Extracts from hts Journals 
(New York, 1823) ; L. M. Lee, Life and Times of 
Jesse Lee (Richmond, Va., 1^8) ; W. H. Mere- 
dith, Jesse Lee, a Methodist Apostle (New York, 
1009). 

IiSE, John Dons (1812>77). A Mormon 
official, bom at Kaskaskia, 111. In 1837 he came 
under Mormon influence and moved to Daviess 
Go., Mo., where he joined the Church. Afterward 
he returned to Illmois on mission work, and 
when Nauvoo became the centre of the activity 
of the sect, he acted as personal guard to 
Joseph Smith and afterward to Brigham Young 
He was among the first to go to Scdt Lake, and 
built the town of Parowan, besides locating 
numerous other settlements. At various times 
he was captain of the militia, president of Har- 
mony, probate judge of Iron County, and mem- 
ber of the Territorial Legislature He was ac- 
cused of having incited the massacre of the 
Arkansas emigrants at Mountain Meadows 
(q.v.) in 1867. On his first trial before the 
ITniW States Court in 1876 the jury disagreed, 
but on the second trial in 1876 he was found 
guilty. He was shot on the scene of the out- 
rage, March 23, 1877. After his second trial 
he declared that he had acted under instructions 
from Brigham Young and other high Mormon 
officials. Consult The Mormon Menace; being 
the Confession of John Doyle Lee, Danite, an 
Official Assertion of the Mormon Church under 
the Late Brigham Young, with an introduction 
by Alfred Henry Lewis (New York, 1906). 

LEE, Luther (1800-89). An American 
clergyman, born at Schoharie, N. Y. He entered 
the Methodist Episcopal ministry in 1827; es< 
poused the antisiavery cause (1838), incurring 
thereby the active opposition of the leaders of 
the denomination; withdrew from the Metho- 
^st church in 1843 on account of its attitude 
upon the slavery question; and was one of the 
organisers of the ^'Wesleyan Methodist (Connec- 
tion.” He was president of the first Wesleyan 
Methodist General Conference in 1844; edited 
the True Wesleyan, the organ of the new denom- 
ination; became president of Michigan Union 
College at Leoni, Mich., in 1866; and in 1864 
was made professor in Adrian (Coll^, Michi- 
gan. In 1867 he returned to the Methodist 
Episcopal church. Among his writings are: 
Vnvoersalism Exaihmed and Refuted (1836); 
ImmortaUiy of the Soul (1849) ; Slavery in the 
Light of the Bible (1866) ; Elements of Theology 
(1866 ; 4th ed., 1866) ; Wesleyan Manual: A 
Defence of the Orpanieation of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conneetum (1862); Natural The- 
ology (1866). Consult his Autobiography 
(New York, 1882). 

LEE, Nathaniel (c.1663-82). An English 
dramatic poet He graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge^ in 1668 and was then for a time an 
actor, but soon retired and devoted himself to 


the writing of tragedies. He first attracted at- 
tention, in 1677, ]ty his Rival Queens, in which 
occurred the well-known lines, **When Greeks 
join’d Greeks then was the tug of war.” The 
work won high praise from Dryden, who was 
later associate with Lee in writing The Duke 
of Ouise (1682). In 1684 Lee became insane, 
and for four years he was confined in an asylum. 
Ux>on his release he again devoted himself to 
literary work. Among the most popular of 
Lee’s plays, most of which treated subjects from 
classi^ history, are Mithridates (1678), Theo- 
dosius (1680), and Lucius Junius Brutus 
(1681). Intemperance, which bad driven him 
tomporarily mad in 1684, killed him in 1692. 

liEE, Richard Henry (1732-94). A patriot 
of the American Revolution. He was bom at 
Stratford, Westmoreland Co, Va, Jan. 20, 1732, 
the son of Thomas Lee, who was president of the 
Virginia Council and a member of the Ohio 
Company. After receiving s<Hne preliminary 
education at home the son was plac^ in school 
at Wak^eld, England, where he remained until 
1762, when he returned to Virginia and made 
his home with his elder brother. Taking an 
active interest in public affairs, Richard Henry 
Lee early became a justice of the peace for his 
native county and was elected to the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia at a time when his brother 
Thomas was a member of the Legi dative (Coun- 
cil. In this body he served from 1768 t^775, 
taking a conspicuous stand in opposition to 
slavery. In 1766, when the L^slature was 
taking action with reference to the Declaratory 
Act of Parliament, he drafted the address to the 
King and also the memorial to the House of 
Lords. In 1773 he was appointed by the Legis- 
lature a member of the Virginia Committee of 
Correspondence and in the following year was 
sent to the First Continental Congress. As a 
member of that body, he drafted a number of 
important public papers, including the petition 
to the King, and as a member of the Second 
Continental Congress he prepared the address to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. He contrib- 
uted largely to the more difficult work of that 
body, being recognized throughout as one of the 
really influentiid leaders of the revolutionary 
movanent, and finally becoming famous by his 
motion of June 7, 1776 (adopted Jul^ 2), that 
**the8e united Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States; that thev 
a|^e absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between 
them and tilie State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved” With the de- 
cline of the prestige and power of Congress, Lee, 
as did other of the leading political workers, 
devoted more of his time to the affairs of his 
own State, serving in its L^slature in 1777 
and from 1780 until 1784. He returned to Con- 
gress in the fall of 1784 and was then elected 
President of that body. In 1786 he was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Legislature, and in 1787 he 
was a member both of that body and of the 
national Congress. To the new Federal Consti- 
tution he was opposed, and after its adoption ho 
was dected, by the Anti-Federalists, to the 
Senate, where he served until the condition of 
his health caused his resimation in 1792. At 
that time, however, he had become a supporter 
of Washington and of the new Constitution; 
but his resignation from the Senate was followed 
by his retirement from public life, and he died 
two years thereafter (June 19, 1794) at his 
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home, Chantilly, in his native county of West- 
moreland. Lee possessed fl^eat powers as an 
orator. His grandson, R. H. Lee, published Life 
and Correspcmdence of Richard Henry Lee (2 
voIb., Philadelphia, 1826). His Lettere, vols. 

1 , li (New York, 1910, 1014), have been edited 
by J. C. Ballagh. 

LEE, Robkbt (1804-68). A Scottish clergy- 
man. He was bom at Tweedmouth, England, 
Nov. 11, 1804, educated at the University of St. 
Andrews, ordained a minister of the Scottish 
church in 1832, settled at Arbroath in 1833, 
and at Gampsie in 1836. When the Church of 
Scotland was divided by the secession, he re- 
mained with the Established church, was called 
to the pastorate of the Old Grey Friars’ Church 
in Edinburgh, and took a prominent part in the 
controversies that ensued. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed regiuB professor of biblical criticism in 
the University of Edinburgh and in 1854 pub- 
lished the great work of his life. The Holy Bible, 
ictih about $0,000 Marginal References and 
Vanoua RecuHnga, revised and improved. He 
was much interested in the enrichment of the 
Church service. In 1869 he was charged with 
introducing in public worship liturgical forms 
and postures unknown to the Church of Scot- 
land; the fact being that he had published a 
volume of Prayers for Public Worship (1857) 
and used the same in his own church. He de- 
fended himself with such power and eloquence 
that his accusers were defeated. In 1864 he 
published The Reform of the Church of Scotia^ 
in Worship, Oovemment, and Doctrine. He died 
at Torquay, England, March 14, 1868. Consult 
his Life by Story (Edinburgh, 1870) 

LEE, Hobebt Edwabd (1807-70). A distin- 
guished American soldier, commander in chief of 
the armies of the Confederate States of America. 
He was born at Stratford, Westmoreland Co, 
Va, Jan. 19, 1807. His father was “Light 
Horse ^rry” Lee, a distinguished cavalry 
leader in the Revolutionary War; his mother, 
Anne Hall Carter. In 1811 his father removed 
to Alexandria, in Fairfax County. Very early 
in life he resolved on a military career, studied 
to that end at Alexandria Academy and under 
a Mr. Hallowell, entered West Point in 1825, on 
an appointment secured for him by Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, and his diligence and ability grad- 
uated id 1829 second in his class. From this 
time uMil 1834 he was in the Engineer Corps 
with the rank of second lieutenant. In 1831 he 
married Mary Parke Custis, the great-grand- 
daughter of Martha Washington. In 18.34 he 
became assistant to the chief engineer of the 
army in Washington; three years later he super- 
intended the construction of works to protet^ 
St. Louis from the erosion of the Mississippi, 
and m 1842 he took charge of the defenses in 
New York harbor, where he remained until the 
outbr^dc of the Mexican War, in 1846. In 1838 
he had been made a captain. 

In the Mexican War he was first with General 
Wool, for whom he did excellent scouting. 
Transferred at the personal request of General 
Scott to the army before Vera Crus, he arranged 
the batteries so that the town was reduced in a 
week. After each of the battles of Corro Gordo, 
ChurubuBCo, and Chapultepec, he received pro- 
motion, earned by remarkable feats of physical 
and moral courage, and for his services in the 
last was brevetted colond. He was engaged in 
engineering work in the city of Mexico, and at 
the dose of the war General Scott pronounced 


him “the greatest living soldier in America.^ 
For the next three years he was engaged in 
strengthening the d^enses of Baltimore from 
an attack by sea. In 1852 Lee became superin- 
tendent at West Point and in his three years of 
service there improved the discipline greatly and 
lengthened the course of study to five years On 
the formation of a new cavalry regiment in 
1855, he was apxminted lieutenant colonel and 
saw service in western Texas against the In- 
dians. In July the command of the regiment 
devolved on him, but three months later he was 
called home by the death of his father-m-law, 
Mr. Custis. Returning to his command, he con- 
tinued with it until the fall of 1859, when he 
obtained leave to visit his family During this 
visit he commanded the troops which suppressed 
the John Brown raid He was then called to 
Richmond to advise the Lc^ifiature with regard 
to defense, should an invasion again occur. Re- 
turning to Texas, he was in char^ of his former 
department, until, on the secession of that State 
in 1861, he was recalled to Washin^n. 

Lee was earnestly opposed to disunion, had 
g^ven his own slaves their freedom, and regarded 
the institution of slavery as “a moral and a 
political evil in any country,” but his future 
actions were clearly foreshadowed in a letter 
to his son: “Still, a union that can only be 
maintained by swords and bayonets, and in 
wMch strife and civil war are to take the place 
of brotherly love and kindness, has no charm 
for me. I shall mourn for my country and for 
the welfare and progress of mankind. If the 
Union is dissolved and the government dis- 
rupted, I shall return to my native State and 
share the miseries of my people and, save in de- 
fense, will draw my sword on none” While 
deploring the actions of his people, he believed 
that they had been wronged, and his sympathy 
drew him to them. In the last analysis, too, he 
was a States-rights man; for he “would defend 
any State if her rights were invaded.” He 
reached home on March 1, 1861, and on April 
18 Frank P. Blair, on behalf of President Lin- 
coln, visited him and offered him the command 
of the Army of the United States. Lee wrote 
later, “I declined the offer he made me to take 
command of the army that was to be brought 
into the field, stating, as candidly and courte- 
ously as 1 could, that, though opposed to seces- 
sion and deprecating war, I could take no part 
in an invasion of the l^uthern States.” On 
April 19 President Lincoln declared a blockade 
of the Southern ports; troops be^n to pour 
into Washington; the invasion of his State had, 
in Lee’s opinion, b^pin, and on April 20 he re- 
signed, three days later taking command in 
Richmond of the military forces of Virgmia with 
the rank of major general On May 25 he be- 
came a brigadier in the service of the South, 
no hi^er rank having then been created by the 
Confederate government. 

Lee found Virgmia totally unprepared^ for the 
conflict, but acting as the commander in chief 
of the State troops and working steadily with 
General (^rgas, the chief of ordnance, he had 
by the end of May 30,000 men equipped and in 
the field and many regiments well advanced in 
organization. On June 8 President Davis took 
charge of all military movements, and General 
Lee, though anxious to take the field, remained 
at his side as an adviser. 

His first operations in the field were in West 
Virginia during the summer and autumn of 



1861 and were on the whole unsnccessfal. The 
digadvantagea he had to contend with were 
great, his snbordinates were at logrorheads, 
and the enemy under General McGMlan was 
strong and alert Assigned to the Department 
of S<mth Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, he de- 
voted himself to the task of creating coast 
defenses and interior works to protect the coun- 
try on which the Confederacy was absolutely 
dependent for supplies. His grasp of the situa- 
tion was masterly, and his personal presence 
did much to stimulate the rapidity with which 
the defense was made efheient In March, 1862, 
he was recalled to Richmond to direct the mili- 
tary operations of the Confederacy, imder the 
supervision of President Davis, and it speaks 
well for the serenity of Lee’s character that this 
somewhat trying situation produced so little 
friction Men and supplies had to be prepared 
to meet McClellan’s advance up the Peninsula, 
where some victory was expect^ from the vic- 
tors of the first Bull Run to compensate for the 
disasters of Forts Henry and Donelson and of 
Roanoke Island. Lee kept in full communica- 
tion with Jackson's movements in the valley of 
Virginia, giving him free hand. When Gen. 
Joseph E Johnston, who had command in the 
Peninsula against McClellan, wished to draw 
strongly on the defensive forces of the interior 
and to risk all on one battle, Lee, believing that 
a smaller army could be suocessf^, opposed him 
and was supported in this opinion by President 
Davis Johnston steadily retreated before 
McClellan until Jackson’s famous dash prevented 
McDowell, with his force of about 40,000, from 
joining the main Federal army; then he turned 
and fought the indecisive battle of Seven Pines 
(May 31~June 1) Lee took no part in this 
fighting, but on Jime 1 he took command, for 
Johnston had been wounded, and the next in 
rank, Gen G. W. Smith, was in bad health. 
Setting about vigorously to secure reenforce- 
ments and sending Stuart on his brilliant circuit 
of the Federal army, the new commander resisted 
the general desire for him to fall back on Rich- 
mond and took the offensive Some tremendous 
fighting at the battle of Gaines’s Mill forced 
McClellan to retreat towards his gunboats on 
the James. The fierce fight of li&lvem Hill, 
where the Confederates were unable to dislodge 
the Federals, allowed McClellan to reach his 
place of safety. The Federals had been driven 
back but not routed in these terrible seven days' 
battles around Richmond, June 25-July 1, and 
Lee was not satisfied with what he had done. It 
IB possible that if he had had the right support 
from his subordinates he would have carried out 
his original plan of destro^ng the opposing 
army General Pope soon after this took com- 
mand of the Federal armies in Virginia west of 
Washington, while General McCl^an retained 
position on the James River. Lee, assuming 
that Richmond was no longer in serious danger 
from McClellan’s forces, planned to throw his 
whole available strength against Pope. A series 
of rapid and unexpected blows fdl upon the 
outer armies under Pope’s command, his store 
of provisions was captured, and on August ^ 
and 30, 1862, Pope’s main army was signally 
defeated by Jackson and Lee on the same field 
that had witnessed the first battle of Bull Hun. 
liCe then projected the invasion of Maryland, as 
well for political as for military reasons On 
September 7 his entire army was near Frederick 
City. The invasion was a tentative one and was 


attended with many ^heartening circum- 
stances. Thousands of stragglers left the ranks 
between Manassas and the rotomac, the greater 
part weakened by want of rest, food, and shoes, 
and worn out by continued marches and daily 
battles, while mapy yielded to other motives. 
General McClellan had meanwhile been sent 
against Lee. On Sept. 15, 1862, Harper's Ferry 
uas captured by the Confederates under Jackson 
preparatory to the invasion of Pennsylvania. 
McClellan followed Lee’s movements, keeping 
the body of his army between Lee and Washing- 
ton. By good fortune, coming into possession 
of Lee’s order of march, he forced the latter to 
turn. The battle of Antietam (q.v.), September 
16-17, was the result, the advantage being with 
the Federals. With a greatly superior force 
McClellan succeeded in compelling Lee to aban- 
don his plan of invading Pennsylvania, but the 
latter’s superior generalship displayed through- 
out the whole engagement and the subsequent 
movements prevented the former from obtaining 
any further advantages as Lee retreated south- 
ward. Lee and his army had fought with 
splendid skill and bravery, but the campaign as 
a political move was a failure The Federal 
government now decided to renew the attempt 
on Richmond, this time via Fredericksburg (3n 
November 7 Burnside received the command of 
the Army of the Potomac. Both armies were 
rapidly draWn southward, and on November 20 
Lee was gathering his entire army behind the 
works of Frcderi&sburg, while Burnside’s cov- 
ered the hills on the north facing them. On 
December 13 a determined assault was directed 
by Burnside squarely against the fortified hills 
of Fredericksburg. It was repelled with terrible 
loss to the Federal army (Sch? Fbeukricks- 
BUBO ) After this battle the army of General 
Lee was not again molested until the campaign 
of 1863 opened. Gen. Joseph Hooker had been 
appointed to supersede General Burnside and 
with a powerful army, about double that of Lee, 
now declared his intention of forcing the Con- 
federate armv from Fredericksburg. At the end 
of April he led the bulk of his army across the 
Rappahannock and took up a position near 
Chancellorsville. The genius of I^ee was never 
more conspicuous than in the battle which fol- 
lowed (May 2-4), resulting in the complete 
defeat of Hooker. (S<»e Chancelixirsviiij':, 
Battte of.) But while the battle of Cbanccllors- 
villc had been brilliantly won, Lee had lost his 
greatest support, “Stonewall” Jackson After 
some indecisive fighting the Federal army on 
the night of May 5 withdrew across the 
Rappahannock 

now organized his army for the invasion 
of Pennsylvania, and on June 3 commenee<l the 
advance with 80,000 men. The entire Confeder- 
ate army was transferred to North Virginia, 
and on June 27 it was eoncentrated near Cham- 
bersburg. Pa Gen. Gieorge G Meade succeeded 
Hooker in the command of the Federal army, 
which was now concentrated towards Gettys- 
burg. General Stuart, on whom Ijco depended 
for biB information as to Federal movements, 
had unskillfully got on the other side of Meade 
and could render no service On July 1 the 
battle of Gettysburg began by an unexpected 
collision between the F^eral cavalry and the 
head of General Hill’s column moving from 
Chambershurg towards Gettysburg It resulted 
in the repulse of the Federal advance and its 
retirement to the strong position of Cemetery 
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Ridge, south of Gettysburg. On July 2, at 4 
P.M., after a tremendous cannonade, the Con- 
federates delivered an impetuous attack on the 
right side of Meade's position. It met with only 
partial success On the afternoon of the 3d 
ordeied a cannonade which lasted for two 
hours and under cover of which his attacking 
columns of 15,000 men formed. The attack was 
all that human bravery could make it, but the 
columns melted before the fire that waited for 
them ; and though their van reached and covered 
the key of the struggle, their main force was 
annihilated, and the position quickly retaken. 
General L^’s equanimity was conspicuous in 
this defeat in the manner of his meeting the 
disorganized remnant of that returning column, 
infusing them with his own serene confidence 
and taking upon himself the responsibilitv for 
the fatal charge. Meade’s army was seemingly 
too much shattered for him to venture the offen- 
sive the next day, although Lee stood readv for 
him. The Confederate general, now short of 
ammunition and fearing for his communications, 
began to retreat (See Gettysbubo, Battle 
OF.) Meade followed to the Potomac, but did 
not attack, and Lee got his army across with 
masterly skill The Federal commander crossed 
into Virginia shortly afterward, but no events 
of importance took place in that State during 
the remainder of the year T^, feeling that a 
crisis was at hand, suggested that he be relieved 
by a younger man, but President Davis ])ioinptly 
answered that such a step was impossible. The 
autumn of 1863 saw only manceuvring on the 
part of Lee and Meade; but the latter was 
forced to withdraw just when he was intending 
to attack, and Lee went into winter quarters 
behind the Rapidan 

After this wmter of 1863--64, in which the 
privations that the Confederates suffered were 
well compared with those of the camp at Valley 
Forge, the final campaign opened with General 
Grant in command of the Fedeial forces He 
recognized that the way to defeat Lee was to 
‘•hammer” him out Lee had only about 60,000 
against Grant’s 120,000, but he was fighting on 
the defensive in a very difficult country From 
May 5 to June 12 there was terrible and almost 
continuous fighting in the "Wilderness” (qv), 
and along the line of Grant’s movement to the 
James River, Lee using his veterans with con- 
summate skill, and Grant his constantly filled 
ranks with a persistence that was peculiarly his 
own. In this short time the Federals lost 6*0,000 
men and the Confederates 14,000, and in the 
siege of Petersburg from June, 1864, to the be- 
ginning of April, 1865, the fighting was almost 
as terrible, save for the fact that now the Fed- 
crals were defended by their works and the Con- 
federates were almost without food On Feb. 6, 
1865, Lee was made commander in chief of all 
the armies of the Confederacy. On April 2 his 
position with the main army became untenable, 
and he resolved to try to lead the 30,000 men 
left to him southward. He abandoned Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, which were occupied by 
the Federals on April 3; and Lee, pressing on 
to Amelia Court House, found that by some mis- 
take his provisions had been sent on to the 
capital, and that he could neither 6ght nor re- 
treat with any prospect of success. On April 9, 
1865, he surrendered to General Grant at Ap- 
pomattox Court House. The devotion of Jjee’s 
soldiers to their leader was never more strik- 
ingly shown than at the surrender. 


Lee remained in Richmond until June, 1866, 
when he retired to a quiet country place. In 
October of the same year he was installed as 
president of Washington College at Lexington, 
Va, now Washington and Lee University. The 
five years of his service were marked by steady 
recuperation from the utter desolation of the 
war. New chairs were founded, the scheme of 
study was enlarged, and from the moral side it 
would have been impossible to secure finer re- 
sults. In 1870 his health began to fail, and a 
visit to the farther South was tried with only 
temporary results He died on the 12th of 
October. Lee ranks as the greatest of the South- 
ern commanders, his humane conduct through- 
out the war and the magnanimous way in which 
he stood defeat and urged the Southern people 
loyally to accept the re'uilt having contributed 
greatly to his fame I-.ee’s homestead at Arling- 
ton, Va., was seized by Federal forces soon after 
the outbreak of the Civil War and was pur- 
chased by the national government at a tax sale 
in January, 1864, for $26,800 Later in the 
same year the Arlington National C’emetery was 
established here In 1868 George W C Lee, an 
heir under the Custis will, brought suit con- 
testing the legality of the government’s title 
under the tax sale, with the result that, although 
the suit was barred in the Supreme Coiiit, Con- 
gress in March, 1883, appropriated $150,000 
with which, through a de^ from the heir, to 
acquire an undisputed title. 

Bibliography. J. W. Jones, Personal Remt- 
msccnces^ Anecdotes, and Letters of Gen Robert 
E Lee (New York, 1874) ; A. A l^ng. Memoirs 
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(lb., 1897), and W P Trent, Robert E. Lee 
(Boston, 1899) ; Recollections and Letters of R 
E Lee, by his son (New York, 1904) , R A. 
Brock, Gen, Robert E Lee (Washington, 1904) ; 
G M Adam, Life of Gen R E Lee (New York, 
1905) , Garrett and Halley, The Civil War from 
a Eouthem standpoint (Philadelphia, 1905) ; 
H E Shepherd, Life of Robert Edward Lee 
(New York, 1906) , J W Jones, Life and Let- 
tors of Robert Edward Lee, Soldier and Man 
( lb , 1906 ) ; P. A Bruce, Robert E. Lee ( Phila- 
delphia, 1907) , J. K. Hosmer, The Appeal to 
Arms (New York, 1907), id. Outcome of the 
Curl War (ib, 1907), T N Page, Robert E 
Lee, the Southerner (ib, 1908); id, Robert E 
Lee, Man and Soldier (ib, 1911); Gamaliel 
Bradford, Lee the American (Boston, 1912) ; 
.1. J Bowen, The Strategy of Robert E Lee 
(New York, 1914). 

LEE, Samuel (1783-1852) An English 
Orientalist. He was born at Longnor in Shrop- 
shire and graduated at Queens’ (^ollege, Cam- 
bridge, in 1818 In 1819 he was chosen pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Cambridge; he w'as re^us 
professor of Hebrew from 1831 to 1848 and at 
the time of his death was rector of Barley, Hert- 
fordshire. His edition of the Syriac Bible. 
Novum Testamentum Syrtace (1816) and Vetus 
Testamentum Syrtace (1823), his Grammar of 
the Hebrew Language (1830), his Book of Job, 
Translated from the Original Hebrew (1837), 
his Hebrew, Chaldaic, and English Leonoon 
(1840), and several other works won for him a 
high reputation. 

LEE, Samuel Philips (1812-97). An Amer- 
ican naval officer, bom in Fairfax Co., Va. He 
entered the Unif^ States navy as a midship- 
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man in 1826. In 1802, ai oommaader of the 
Oneida, he participated in the capture of New 
Orleans by Farrogut and in other operations on 
the Mississippi. In July of the same ;^ear he 
was commissioned captain and was put in com- 
mand of the North Atlantic blockading squad- 
ron. In May, 1864, he was in command of the 
vessels on the James and in the following sum- 
mer was transferred to the command ^ of the 
Mississippi squadron. He was commissioned 
commodore in 1860 and rear admiral in 1870, 
when he was put in command of the North 
Atlantic fleet He retired in 1875 

LEE, Sib Sidnet (1850-1926). An English 
scholar, bom in London, Dec. 5, 1859. He was 
educate at the City of London School and at 
Balliol College, Oxford. In 1883 he became 
assistant editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography; in 1890-01 he was joint editor and 
in the latter year, on the retirement of Sir Les- 
lie Stephen (q.v), he was appointed editor in 
chief. Under his supervision appeared the last 
37 volumes, together with a Supplement (3 vols., 
1901) and a Second Supplement (3 vols., 1912). 
To this great work he contributed some 800 
articles, or about three volumes. He lectured 
at Oxford and Cambridge, in 1003 was Lowell 
Institute lecturer at Boston, Masa, and in 1913 
was appointed professor of English language 
and literature in the University of London. 
After 1903 he was chairman of the executive of 
the Shakespeare’s Birthplace Trust. In 1911 he 
was knighi^. He is most favorably known for 
Stratford-on-Avon from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Shakespeare (1885, new ed., 1906) ; 
a particularly important Lf/e of Shakespeare 
(1898, abridged for students, 1900); A Life of 
Queen Victoria (1902, new ed, 1904) ; Facsimile 
Reprint of Shakespeare's First Folio ( 1902 ) ; 
Shakespeare First Folio Facsimile, with Intro- 
duction and Census of Extant Copies (1902); 
Elizabethan Sonnets (1904), Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century (1904) ; Shakespeare's 
Poems and Pericles ( 1905 ) ; Shakespeare and 
the Modem Stage (1906); The French Renais- 
sance in England (1910). He also edited Lord 
Berner’s translation of Huon of Bordeaux 
(1883-85) and the Autobiography of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, with a continuation of his 
life (1886, new ed, 1906). The memoir of Ed- 
ward VI I, which was not highly eulogistic, and 
which appeared in 1912 in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, was the storm centre of a 
heated controversy. 

LEE, Sophia ^750-1824). An English nov- 
elist and dramatist, bom m London. She was 
the daughter of John Lee, the actor, who was 
well known as a theatrical manager and a player 
of Shakespearean rOles. Her first success, a 
five-act comedy, entitled The Chapter of Acci- 
dents, was played and published in 1780 The 
profits of the venture enabled her to establish a 
girls’ school in Bath, which was speedily suc- 
cessful through her abilities as a teacher and 
the charm of her companionship, and which she 
continued to conduct until 1803. In 1785 she 
published The Recess, or a Tale of Other Times, 
which is among the first specimens of historical 
fiction in English, and in 1796 W tragedy 
AUneyda, Queen of Grenada, was played with 
Mrs. Siddons and Charles Kemble in the east, 
but proved a failure. Her best-lmown work 
was done in oefilaboration with her sister Har- 
riet Lee (q.v.), to whose Canterbury Tales she 
eontrlbuted two stories mtitled The Young 


Lady's Tale and The Clergyman's Tale Her 
other works include: The Hermit's Tale (1787) ; 
The Life of a Lover (1804); The Assignation 
(1807). 

LEE, Stephbh Dill (1833-1908). An Amer- 
ican Confederate soldier. He was bom at 
Charleston, S. C., and graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1854 He then 
served in the Fourth Artillery, but rcMSigned in 
1861, and became a captain in the Confederate 
army. He distinguished himself at the siege of 
Vicksburg, was made a prisoner, was exchanged, 
and then was promoted to major general At 
the close of the war he had risen to the rank 
of lieutenant general Afterward he was a 
planter in Mississippi and a State Senator in 
1870; was president of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College in 1880-99, and 
served as superintendent of the Vicksburg Na- 
tional Military Park after 1899 and as president 
of the United Confederate Veteran Association 
after 1904 

LEE, Thomas Qeobgb (1860- ). An 

American anatomist, bom at Jacksonville, N. 
Y. He graduated B.S. and M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1886 and studied 
also at Wiirzburg (1887), Harvard (1892), and 
Munich (1892). At Yale he lectured on his- 
tology and embryology (1880-91) ; at Radcliffe 
College, Harvard, was assistant in histology 
(1891-92) ; and at the University of Minnesota 
was professor of histology and embryology and 
director of the laboratory (1892-1909)," pro- 
fessor of anatomv and director of the Institute 
of Anatomy (1909-13), and thereafter professor 
of comparative anatomy. He became associate 
editor of the Anatomical Record and is author 
of monographs on the embryology of vertebrates. 

LEE, Vernon. The nom de plume of the 
English writer Violet Paget. 

LEE, WlLr.iAM ( ?-c 1610). An English stock- 
ing weaver, bom probably in Calverton, Notting- 
hamshire. He was educated at Oxford, took 
orders, and afterward had a living at Calverton 
In this town he invented his stocking frame and 
started a small manufactory Tlicre was some 
interest taken in the invention by (^een Eliza- 
beth and James I, but they were too conservative 
to^ consider it seriously, and Lee, having re- 
ceived much encouragement from Henry IV, 
went to France and set up his frames at Rouen 
Here he worked with great success. After his 
death, wliich occurred soon after the assassina- 
tion of Henry IV, Lee’s workmen returned to 
England and brought the valuable invention 
back with them. 

LEE, William (1737-96). One of the rep- 
resentatives of the United Stotes in Europe dur- 
ing the American Revolution, the fifth son of 
Thomas Lee and the brother of Richard Henry 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, and Arthur Lee. He 
was born at Stratford, Va , but some time before 
the Revolutionary War took up his residence as 
a merchant in Ixmdon, where he acted as the 
^ent of the Colony of Virginia for a time and 
in 1773 was elects sheriff of Middlesex He 
was an ardent partisan of Wilkes and in 1775 
was elected on the Wilkes ticket alderman of 
London, which position he held nominally until 
January, 1780 In June, 1777, he joined 
Thomas Morns in superintending the mercantile 
affairs of the United States at Nantes and for 
a time had virtually entire charge of the com- 
mercial interests of the United States in France. 
On May 9, 1778, he was appointed by Congress 
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a oommisflioner to the courts of Vienna and Ber- 
lin, but remained in Pans for nearly a year 
after receiving his commission, and subsequently 
lived at Fra&fort, Germany, but accomplished 
nothing. In September, 1778, he drew up, with 
Jan Neufville, an Amsterdam merchant, a com- 
mercial treaty which was indorsed by the buigo- 
master of Amsterdam, and which later served 
as a pretext for England's declaration of war 
against Holland in 1780 In June, 1779, Lee 
was recalled from his missions, Ixith of which 
had been unsuccessful. He died at Green 
Spring, Va., liaving returned to his native State 
about 1784 Lee’s diplomatic correspondence, 
together with a brief biographical sketch, may 
be found in Wharton (ed ), The Revolutionary 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
(Washington, 1889). The Letters of William 
Lee (Brooklyn, 1891) have been edited by W. C. 
Ford. 

LEE, William Little ( 1821-67 ) . An Amer- 
ican lawyer. He was bom at Sandy Hill, N. Y , 
studied at Norwich University, Vt, and, after 
being superintendent of a military academy at 
Portsmouth, Va, also at the Harvard Law 
Sc1hm)1. His prac*tice in Troy, N. Y, was in- 
terrupt!^ by threatening consumption, and in 
1846 he started for Oregon by sea. but was de- 
layed at Honolulu, undertook several suits for 
the government and was made Hawaiian Chief 
Justice and Chancellor. He drew up a new 
constitution and civil and criminal codes, and 
was appointed president of the commission 
which was to have charge of the land given up 
to the common people by the King and chiefs — 
a measuie proposed by him. In 1855 he went 
to the United States and negotiated a reciprocity 
treaty between that country and Hawaii. 

LEECH (AS. Iwce, leech, physician, Goth. 
leleis, OHG. l^hhi, l&chi, physician, from AS. 
IdCy medicine, gift). An annelid of the order 
or class Hirudinea, divided into a number of 
groups, Hirudinidse, etc , some of which contain 
many species. They are mostly inhabitants of 
fresh waters, although some live in grass, etc, 
in moist places, and some are marine. They 
are most common in warm climates The body 
is soft and composed of segments (eg, Ponto- 
bdella) like that of the earthworm, but not fur- 
nished with bristles, except in one genus, to aid 
in progression as in the earthworm; instead of 
which a sucking disk at each extremity enables 
the leix'h to avail itsidf of its power of e'longatii^ 
and shortening its body, by means of which it 
moves with considerable rapidity. The external 
rings (annuli) which show' in the body wall do 
not correspond to the inner segments, but are 
much more numerous. While there are usually 
33 segments, the number of rings may be more 
than 200. T^ere are, at the middle of the body, 
3, 5, 6, or 12 rings to each segment. The mouth 
is in the anterior sucking disk. The mouth of 
many of the species is admirably adapted not 
only for killing and eating the minute aquatic 
gti imala which constitute their ordinary food, 
but for making Uttle wounds in the higher ani- 
mals, throng which blood may lie sucked. The 
mouth of we medicinal leech' has three small, 
white, hard pharyiu^ teeth, minutely serrated 
along the edges, and curved so as to form little 
aemicircular saws, provided with muscles power- 
ful enough to work them -with great effect and to 
produce a triradiate wound, ie., three short, 
deep gaahes, radiating from a common centre, 
whence some of the rather fanciful names, such 


as dragon leech. The stomach is very large and 
is divided into compartments, some of which 
have large lateral cania; and a leech which has 
once gorged itself with blood retains a store for 
a very long time, little changed, in these re- 
ceptacles, while the digestive process goes slowly 
on. The circulatory system consists of four 
great pulsating trunks— one dorsal, one ventral, 
and two lateral — ^with their branches; there is 
no heart. The blood system is in such close and 
intimate relation with the body cavity that it 
is difficult to determine accurately the* limits of 
each. The aeration of the blood takes place in 
the skin, or rarely by special outgrowths of the 
body walls, which function as gills. Jjeeches are 
oviparous, and each individual is hermaphro- 
ditic, while in certain allied forms {Uistriohdellay 
etc.) the sexes are distinct The eggs are laid 
in sacs, or, as in Clepsine, the 6sh leech, are 
covered with a transparent fluid substance which 
hardens and envelops the eggs Development 
is usually dircK^t, and there is no metamorpho- 
sis, the young being like the adult. When feed- 
ing, the leeches pair and one impregnates the 
other by passing spermatophores through the 
penis into the vagina Simultaneous mutual 
fertilization has also been described. They have 
small eyes (m the medicinal leech 10), 'which 
appear as black spots on the dorsal side of the 
segments back of the mouth These eyes are 
very simple and seem to be merely modified 
sense papilla^, of which there are many arranged 
in longitudinal rows, the whole length of the 
body Leeches vary much in size and color. 
8ome species are less than half an inch long, 
while Maorobdella valdriana is said to reach a 
length of 2% feet Some are very slender, while 
others are broad and very flat. The colors are 
usually dull gray, brown, dark green, and black. 

Leeches frequently change their skin ; and one 
cause of the great mortality so often experienced 
among leeches kept for medicinal use is the want 
of aquatic plants in the vessels containing them, 
among \vhich to rub themselves for aid in this 
process, and for getting quit of the slime which 
their skins exude Lc*ech aquaria in which aquatic 
plants groiv are therefore much more favorable 
for the health of beeches than the tanks and 
vessels formerly in use. The m<*dicinal lewh 
{Hirudo mcdicinahs) is a European spec'ies, a 
rare native of Great Britain; leeches, ho\\e\er, 
are generally imported from Hamburg and from 
the south of Europe. The ancients were well ac- 
quainted with leeches, but their medicinal use 
seems to have originated in the Middle Ages. 
The horseleech (Hccmopis sanguisorba) is com- 
mon in Great Britain; it is much larger than 
the medicinal species, but its teeth are compara- 
tively blunt, and it is little of a bloodsucker, and 
useless for medicinal purposes. In many rarts 
of India, as in the warm valleys of the Himalaya, 
the moist grass swarms with leeches, some of 
them very small, but very troublesome to cattle 
and men who have occasion to walk through the 
grass. The moist valleys of Java, Sumatra, 
Chile, and other tropical countries swarm with 
land leeches. Many species of leech are found 
in the United Stat^ the most common ones be- 
longing to the genera Ncphelis and Glossiphoniia 
(better known as Clepsine). Consult: Al. E. 
Verrill, Invertebrate Animals of T tneyard Sound 
(Washington, 1874) ; J. P Moore, "The T^ieeches 
of the United Stated National Museum," in Pro- 
ceedings of the United States National Museum, 
vol. 3^ (Washington, 1899) ; W. E. Caatle, 
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*'Some Fresli-Water Rhynchobdellidie and their 
Parasites,*’ in Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
Bulletin^ vol. xxxvi (Cambridge, Mass., 1900), 
containing a bibliography; F. £ Beddard, 
‘‘Earthworms and LeSshes,” in Cambridge Natu- 
ral Histoty, vol. ii (Cambridge, Eng., 1001); 
F E. Beddard, Earthworms and their Allies 
(New York, 1912). 

LEECH, John (1817-04). An English can- 
catuiist. He was born in London, Aug. 29, 1817, 
and was educated at the Charterhouse, where 
he formed his lifelong friendship with Thacke- 
ray. At the wisli of hiB father he studied 
m^icine at St. Bartholomew’s, where he was 
most distinguished for his anatomical drawings, 
a talent which he turned to account on the col- 
lapse of his father’s fortune. In art he was 
practically self-taught. His first work, “Etch- 
ings and Sketches by A. Pen, Esq.” (1835), was 
a series of street characters, drawn on stone. 
After this appeared his sJcetches in Bell’s Life 
tn London, After designing for vaiious maga- 
zines and executing several series of plates in 
collaboration with Percival Leigh, including an 
important lithographic series entitled “The 
Children of the Nobility,” he became associated 
with Punch (1841). His satirical and political 
sketches for Punchy upon \^hich his fame chiefly 
rests, were separately published under the title 
“Pictures of Life and Character” (1854-09). 
Among the works which he illustrated were 
Dickens's Christmas Etories (1843-48), Oilliert 
A’Beckett’s Comic History of England (1847— 
48), and its companion piece. Comic Bistonf of 
Rome (1852), and R. C. Surtee’s sporting novels. 
In 1858 he made a tour through Ireland, the 
outcome of which was a book, little Tow in 
Ireland, wiitten by his traveling companion. Dr. 
Hole, which he illustrated. He also designed 
illustrations for the Illustrated London News, 
Punches Poclct Book, and Once a Week, He died 
at Kensington (London), Oct 29, 1864. 

Leech represents the transition from Cruik- 
shank to Du Maurier, when humorous art was 
progressing from the coarse and boisterous satire 
of earlier times to the more refined forms of the 
present day. The work of Le(*cli was less \eisa- 
tile and dexterous but more refined than that of 
Cruikshank, although he had as keen an eye for 
the ridicmious, and his caricatures were truer to 
life. Consult Chesnaii, “Un humoriste anglaib,” 
in the Gazette des Beaux Xrts (1875) , Brown, 
John Leech (London, 1882) ; W. P Frith, John 
Leech and his Work (2 vols., ib., 1891) , Cata- 
logue of an Exhibition of Works by John Leech, 
1817-1864, Held at the Qrolier C/ttb (New York, 
1914). 

liEECH^UBO. A borough in Armstrong 
Co,, Pa., 35 miles northeast of Pittsburgh, on 
the Peni^lvania Railroad (Map: Pennsylvania, 
B 6). There are extensive st^l sheet works, 
foundries, cement plants, and productive coal 
mines. Pop., 1900, 2459 ; 1910, 3624. 

LEECHEE. See Litcui. 

LEECH^ING (AS. lasee, leech, physician, 
Qoth. Ukeis, OHG. Idhhi, Idchi, physician, from 
AS. l&o, medicine; the worm is so called from its 
me^cinal use). The application of leeches for 
the purpose of abstracting blood Tliis method 
of bloodletting is employed in medicine in place 
of cupping or venes^ion in the case of local 
inflammation or acute congestion. Having at- 
tached itself to the integument by means of 
teeth and suction apparatus, the leech secretes 
a liquid which prevents the blood from coagu- 


lating; and hence the persistent bleeding in 
some cases after a leech is removed. A leech is 
most easily applied by inserting it tail end first 
in a small, narrow bottle, and then inverting 
the bottle against the skin and letting the leech 
slide down. If it refuses to bite, a fevr drops of 
sweetened milk or of blood put on the skm will 
overcome its reluctance and incite it to attach 
itself. The lecxsh may be detached by sprinkling 
salt on it. At each application a leech oidinarily 
takes about one drachm of blood It may be 
made to disgorge by treating it with salt or bv 
stripping it gently from tail to liead. ]>ech 
bites leave deep and permanent tliough small 
scars. Leeches are employed in cases of menin- 
gitis, in conjunctivitis, in purulent inflamma- 
tion of the external ear, and in the tieatment of 
swollen loints, such as occur after a traumatism. 
They are especially useful in deep inflammations 
of the eye and ear, parts not easily accc'ssibie to 
the knife The troublesome bleeding which fol- 
lows in some cases is treated ivith styptics or 
with pressure of a gauze compress over the 
wound. Leeclies should not be applied where the 
skin IS delicate or loose, eg, such as that over 
the eyelids or scrotum 

The use of leeches is not cleanly nor aseptic, 
and occasionally infection follows Hence many 
piefer to employ the “artificial leech,” which 
consists of a tube provided writh a piston for ex- 
hausting tlie air within it A scarificator hav- 
ing fiist bc^en used, the margin of the end of the 
tube IS anointed and placed firmly against the 
skm, and the air exiiausted Blood passes out 
into the iulic An excellent form of artificial 
liHH’h IS that devised by Dench, of New York 

LEECH LAKE . A lake in Cass Co., north 
central Minnesota (Map: Minnesota, C 3) It 
IS nearly 25 miles long, about 1.5 miles bioad, 
has an area of 184 square miles, and lies at an 
elevation of 1333 feet Tlie United States go\- 
ernment lias built a dam at its outli^t, which 
diams into the Mississippi. It is one of a gioup 
of four considerable lakes (Pine, Sand>, and 
Pokegama being the other three) which form an 
impoitant reservoir system for the headwaters 
of that river. The surrounding country is well 
timbered and constitutes the L^h Lake Indian 
Resen'ation. 

LEEDS. A city and a county borough in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 22 milc*s 
west-south w'est of York and 185 mill's noith- 
northwest of London (Map: England, £ 3) It 
IS situated in the valley of the river Aire nearly 
in the centre of the riding. I^ccds is the largest 
city in Yorkshire, after Sheflield, and the sixth 
in England. It lies in an important coal and 
iron district; to the east and north the country 
is agricultural, to the west and south industrial. 
The river Aire, which has been open for naviga- 
tion since 1659, flows into the Humber and 
affords communication with the sea on the cast; 
to the west water communication is afforded by 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal (127 miles long)*, 
finished in 1816. The railway facilities are ex- 
ceptionally fine. The city is irregularly laid out 
The numerous handsome public buildings are 
principally on the north side of the Aire The 
notable buildings include the church of Bt 
Peter's, a noble edifice, rebuilt in 1840; and St. 
John’s, New Briggate, consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Neale in 1634, an almost unique example 
of a “Laudian” church still retaining the origi- 
nal fittings. The fine town hall (1853-58) is 
in Grecian style, 250 feet long and 200 broad, 
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with a tower 225 feet high. Its great hall, 161 
feet long, 72 feet wide, and 75 feet high, is richly 
decorated and contains one of the largest and 
most powerful organs in Kurope. There is a 
colossal statue of Queen Victoria in the vesti- 
bule, and one of Wellington in the front of the 
building. The Boyal Exchange is in the Per- 
pendicular style. Kirkstall Abbey, about 3 
miles from Lirads, was founded between 1147 
and 1163 by Henry de Lacie for the Cistercian 
Order of monks It is a fine old ruin, remarkable 
for its simple grandeur and unity of design. It 
was bought by Colonel North and presented to 
the borough in 1888. Adel Church, about 4 
miles from Leeds, is an interesting building, 
erected in 1140 Near it was a Roman station 
where antiquities have been found There are 
many charitable institutions, among which are 
the Harrison almshouses, the fever and smallpox 
hospitals of the municipality, an excellent in- 
firmary, etc. Leeds University has several fine 
buildings, with well-equipped departments of 
chemistry, engineering, biology, arts, and tech- 
nical training, as well as a medical department, 
located near the Letnls lnfirm«iry. (See Lleds, 
Umvkbhity oi* ) Tlie public recreation grounds, 
owned by the corpoiation, are Woodliouse Moor 
(the principal one), Hunslet Moor, Ivy House 
Estate, East End Park, and Armley Park. 
Koiindhav Park, one of the most beautiful de- 
mesnes in England, at a distance of about 2 
miles from Linids, was bought by the corporation 
of the town in 1872 for $140,000 and converted 
into a lecreation ground fiir the use of the pub- 
lic The city is divided into 16 wards and is 
governed by a mayor, 16 aldermen, and 48 coun- 
cilors TJic municipality owtis fish, cattle, fruit, 
and corn markets, gas and Avater works, an elec- 
tric-lighting plant, tramways, baths, fr(»e libia- 
ries, and cemetmies; subsidizes institutions for 
tetdinical education, and maintains a fire bri- 
gade, an eflcHjthe police force*, and bands of 
music for the summer season. It provides gar- 
den lots for artisans and other people of small 
means, and has modern sewage works for con- 
verting the refuse into fertilizers. 

For centuries Leeds has beem the great centre 
of British woolen manufacture. Among the 
staple manufactures are fine broadcloths, army 
clothing, and fancy cloths sent from neighboring 
towns to be finished in L<*eds. There are also 
manufactures of felt carpeting and drugget 
Leeds has an enormous leather trade, and the 
manufacture of boots and shoes is a very im- 
portant industry. The iron industry includes 
the smelting of ore, founding, and the manufac- 
ture of machinery, engines, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. There are extensive manufactures 
of fine decorative earthenware, leather, ready- 
made clothing, chemicals, silks, glass, railway 
cars, tobacco, paper, fire brick, etc. 

Probably named after a British chief, Lede or 
I^eod, in Saxon times Leeds was an important 
centre and is mentioned by Bede Its charters, 
the first dating from 1208, were granted in the 
reigns of kings John, Charles I, Charles II, and 
James II It was made a city in 1893 and sen^ 
five members to Parliament. At her jubilee in 
1897 Queen Victoria created the chief magistrate 
Lord Mavor. Pop., 1801, 53,200; 1891, 367,505; 
1901, 428,968; 1911, 445,568. The area of the 
city at the 1911 census was 21,593 acres. Con- 
sult R. Thoresby, Ducaiua Leodtenais (Leeds, 
1816) ; Whitaker, Loidta ondElmete (ib., 1816) ; 
Jackson, €hi%de to Leeds (ib., 1889); Kidson, 


Hieiortcal yotioes of the Leeds Potteries (ib., 
1892) ; Arthur Tait, Some of the Public Institu- 
tions of Leeds (ib., 1903) ; and Publications of 
the Thoresby Society. 

LEEDS, Duke of. See Danby, Thomas Os- 
borns, Earl of. 

LEEDS, Uniyersity of. Founded m 1874, 
it constituted a part of Victoria University 
(Manchester) from 1887 to 1904, under the 
title of Yorkshire College. In 1904 it was re- 
organized as an independent university It con- 
sists of four faculties — ^arts, science, technology, 
and medicine — and confers degrees also in law 
The university practically stands alone in Eng- 
land in the provision of agricultural courses 
and in sending lecturers and dairying instruc- 
tors to local centres. The institution, in ad- 
dition to the usual sources of revenue, rcnieives 
grants from the city and county councils in the 
ridings of Yorkshire and an annual subsidy from 
the (jlothworkers* Company, London, which has 
equipped buildings for couises in dyeing, tex- 
tiles, and tinctorial chemistry, and the Skinners’ 
Company for similar work in the leather indus- 
tries. The enrollment in 1912-13 was 1320 In 
1911 Prof. Michael E Sadler (qv ) was ap- 
pointed vice chancellor of the university. Sw 
MANCllESTER, UNIVERSITY OF 

LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. One of 
the important musical festivals of England, held 
every three years. Their chief obiect is the 
production of choral and orchestral novelties, 
principally by native composers, though foreign- 
ers are by no means excluded. The first of these 
festivals was held in 1858 in celebration of the 
opening of the towm hall by Queen Victoria The 
great artistic and financial success of tiie under- 
taking led to a movement for the establishment 
of a regulai triennial festival, but it w'as not 
until 1874 that the plan w^as actually carried 
out Since then the concerts have taken place 
regularly. From 1880 to 1898 Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van was the conductor, and many important 
woiks wTre brought out. Since 1901 Sir C. Vil- 
liers Stanford has been the conductor. 

LEE-HAM'ILTON, Eugene ( 1845-1907 ) . 
An English poet, Ixim in London He was 
educated m France, (lermany, and at Oxford, 
entered diplomatic service, took part in the 
Alabama arbitration at Geneva, and w'^as Secre- 
tary of the Legation at Lisbon His health fail- 
ing, he retired to Italy, w^here he lived with his 
half sister, Violet Paget (qv.). Among his 
volumes are: Poems and Transcripts (1878); 
Imaginary Sonnets (1888); The Fountain of 
Youth * A Fantastic Tragedy in Five Acts 
(1891) ; Sonnets of the Wingless Hours (1894) ; 
Forest Notes { 1899 ) : a translation of Dante’s 
Inferno (1898) ; The Lord of the Dark Red Star 
(1903). 

LEEK. A manufactiu'ing and market town 
in Staffordshire, England, 24 miles northeast of 
Stafford (Map: England, D 3). The parish 
church dates from 1180, but has suffered from 
its restorers. The churchyard, at the summer 
solstice, affords a view of a curious phenomenon, 
the sun appearing to set twice on the same day 
behind Cloud Hill to the west of the town. The 
town contains numerous educational and benev- 
olent institutions. It has manufactures of silk 
goods, especially silk thread, and agricultural 
implements. It owns the gas and water works, 
markets, cemetery, and public baths and main- 
tains an isolation hospital, public library, and 
technical school. The town cnarter was granted 



S King John in 1208. Top., 1001, 14,406; 1011, 
,487. 

LEEK (AS. OHG louh, Qer. Lauoh; 
possibly connected with OIr. Iu88, plant), Allium 
porrum. A biennial plant of the family Liliacee, 
a native of the south of Europe. It is closely 
related to the onion, but instead of a bulb has 
a slight thickening at the base of the stem which 
may reach a height of 3 feet. The leaves are 
about an inch wide and a foot or more long; the 
flowers are in a large and dense terminal globu- 
lar umbel, which is not bulbiferous. The leek 
has been long in cultivation, and some of the 
varieties exhibit the effects of cultivation in 
greatly increased size and delicacy. The lower 
part of the stem, before it has run up mto a 
flower stalk, blanched by earthing up or other 
means which also induce it to swdl and extend, 
is much esteemed in Europe for culinary pur- 
poses, but in America has not become widely 
popular. Its flavor is much milder than that of 
the onion It is generally sown in spring and is 
used during the following winter. It flourishes 
in a rich but light and dry soil. Gardeners 
often transplant seedling leeks instead of merely 
thmning out the original rows. In general the 
culture of leeks is similar to that of the onion. 
See Houseueek and Plate of Onions, Oyster 
Plant, etc 

LEEMPOELS, Ikm'pmils, Jef (1867- ). 

A Belgian figure and portrait painter. He was 
bom in Brussels and studied at the academy 
there under Portaels and Stallaert. His strik- 
ingly original work, although bold in technique, 
is minutely finished, with luminous color effects. 
All his pictures have an idealistic meaning, 
sennetimes expressed by portraits of common- 
place people, as in his “Friendship”; sometimes 
veiled in mysterious symbolism, as in “Destiny 
and Humanity.” The latter painting, a reflec- 
tion on the littleness of man, excited much con- 
troversy and earned for Lcempoels the title of 
**a painter of hands ” It was exhibited at Paris, 
Berlin, Antwerp, Vienna, Munich, and at St 
Louis (1004), where it was awarded a gold 
medal Among his other paintings are* “Angel 
or Demon”; “A Cruel Vision”; “Les Eplor^” 
(Those who Weep); “At Church”, “Domi- 
nique”; the decorative diptych, “Each in his 
Wisdom would Raise Aloft his Folly”; “Men 
Going to Work ” His portraits, which are 
truthful and realistic to a marked degree, in- 
clude the likeness of himself and his family, 
known as “Hymn to a Family”; King Leopold 
of Belgium ( 1904, Senate House, Brussels) ; 
Duchess d’Arenberg; Monsieur Schollaert, presi- 
dent of Hie Belgian Chamber; and a numl^r of 
portraits of representative Americans, painted 
during a visit to New York. Leempoels received 
Hie great state medal at Vienna in 1896 and 
gold medals at Antwerp, Paris, and Buenos 
Aires (1910). He was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor and Chevalier of the Order of 
Leopold. 

LEEB^lftr. A town of East Friesland, in the 
Province of Hanover, Prussia, 50 miles west- 
northwest of Oldenburg, on the right bank of 
the Leda, near its junction with the Ems (Map: 
Germany, B 2). It manufactures machine^, 
cigars, tobacco, strawboard, creosoted block, 
soap, dye goods, lumber, and cabinetwork, and 
also has breweries, distilleries, iron foundries, 
and shipbuilding yards. A new harbor was com- 
pleted m 1903, and the town carries on an ex- 
tensive foreign trade in grain, groceries, animal 
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and da^ products, and in its own manufac- 
tures. llie schools include a Gymnasium and a 
navigation schooL Pop., 1900, 12,302; 1910, 
12,690. Leer is believed to be one of the oldest 
towns of the province, although it obtained 
municipal rights only m 1823 
LEES, Charles Herbert (1864- ). An 

English physicist Born in Glodwick, Oldham, 
he was educated at Owens College, Manchester, 
and at the University of Strassburg He was 
demonstrator and then lecturer in physics at 
the University of Manchester and afterward pro- 
fessor of physics in the University of London. 
In 1910-13 he served as president of the London 
Physical Society. He wrote on the conductivity 
of heat (in crystals, metals, etc ), on explosives, 
and on electricity, and published school text- 
books on practical physics. 

LEES, James Cameron (1834-1913) A 
Scottish clergyman, bom in London He was 
educated at Glasgow and Aberdeen universities 
and, licensed to preach in 1855, was minister at 
Carnoch, Rosa, in 1856-59 and of the abbey of 
Paisley in 1859-77. Becoming widely popular 
as a preacher, he was called to the pulpit of St 
Giles’s, Edinburgh, in 1877 ; there he remained 
until 1909. He served as chaplain in ordinary 
in Scotland to Queen Victoria from 1881 to 1901 
and thereafter to the King. His writings in- 
clude- Toheranorey (1878), History of the Ab- 
bey of Paisley (1878); Stronbuy (1881), His- 
tory of 8t. Giles's, Edinburgh (1889) ; Life and 
Conduct (1893); History of the County of In- 
verness (1897). 

LEETE, Frederick DeLand (1866- ). 

An American Methodist Episcopal bishop, bom 
at Avon Springs, N. Y. He graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1889, later studied there 
and at the University of Rochester, and entered 
the ministry in 1888. From 1891 to 1894 he 
was general secretary of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Utica, N Y. After a senes 
of pastorates in large churches in Utica, Roches- 
ter, S3nracuBe, and Detroit, he was elected Bishop 
by the General Conference of 1912 and assigned 
to residence in Atlanta, Ga He is the author 
of Even/day Evangelism (New York, 1909) and 
Christian Brotherhoods (ib, 1912). 

LEETE, William (c.1603-83). A Colonial 
Governor of Connecticut He was bom in Eng- 
land, where he studied law and served for a 
time in the Bishop’s Court at Cambridge. He 
turned Puritan, emigrated to America in 1637, 
settled in the New Haven Colony in 1639, and 
was one of the founders of Guilford and a pillar 
of the church there He served as Deputy Gov- 
ernor of New Haven from 1658 to 1661 and then 
as Governor until the (Colony was united with 
Connecticut under the royal charter of 1662. 
He is said to have harbored the regicides Goffe 
and Whalley, and he certainly evaded the de- 
mands of the royal emissaries for their arrest. 
He was Deputy Governor of the united Colony 
from 1669 to 1676 and was then Governor until 
his death. 

LEETCPKIA. A village in Columbiana Co, 
Ohio, 56 miles (direct) southeast of Cleveland, 
on the Youngstown and Ohio River, the Pennsyl- 
vania Company and the Erie railroads (Map 
Ohio, J 4). lliere are large blast furnaces and 
machine shops manufacturing iron, bandsaws, 
planing machines^ and miners’ tools. Coal and 
natural gas are found in the vicinity. The water 
works are owned by the village. Pop., 1900, 
2744; 1910, 2666. 
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LEjbU W ABDBN, la^w&r-den. A town of tlie 
Netherlands, capital of the Province of Fries- 
land, in a rich and extensive plain, on the Har- 
lingen and Grdnmgen Canal, 16 miles east- 
northeast of Harlingen (Map: Netherlands, D 
1). Numerous canals intersect the town, and 
walks have been laid out on the site of the 
former fortifications. Ijecuwarden has a hand- 
some town hall and an ancient palace of the 
Stadholder of Friesland. There are several 
learned societies, among them the Frisian So- 
ciety for the study of history, antiquities, and 
language, which possesses an interesting museum. 
The town has several libraries The Gothic 
chancery of the sixteenth century was formerly 
the seat of the law court for Friesland and now 
contains the national archives and a provincial 
library One of the curiosities of the town is 
the Oldehove, a massive but unfinished church 
tower, built of brick and dating from 1529 The 
industries include the manufacture of gold and 
silver ware, musical instruments, and mirrors 
The town is a large fruit and beef market, the 
largest in Holland next to Kotteidam, and trades 
in flax, chicory, woolen goods, groceries, wines, 
and brandy. Pop, 1900, 32,162, 1912, 37,897 
laH*u warden was a walled town as early as 1190 
and till the end of the thirteenth century was a 
port on a bay called the Borndiep, which the 
drifting sand "gradually filled up 
LEEUWENHOEK, la'urn-hvk, ATsroifiY van 
(1632-1723). A Dutch naturalist, bom at Delft. 
He did not receive a learned education, but 
\NaB a man of means who devoted himself, for 
his own amusement, to the manufacture of lenses 
and to the investigation of microscopic forms of 
life, without, however, following any scientific 
plan of procc^iure He discovered and identified 
the red corpuscles of the blood, described striated 
muscle fibres, and in 1686 demonstrated the cir- 
culation of tne blood in the capillaries He was 
also the first to find Hydra, Infusoria, and roti- 
fers, many species of which he described Leeu- 
wenhoek studied the anatomy of many insects, 
observed the partheiiogenetic reproduction of 
aphides, and disproved many cases of sup- 
posed spontaneous generation among animals. 
Whether he or Ludwig Hamm was the first to 
see living spermatozoa is a matter of dispute, 
the observations having been made at aliout the 
same time, in 1677 Most of Leeuivenhoek’s 
writings were in the form of letters, published 
in London in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society and in the M ^moires of the 
Paris Academy. One hundred and twelve of 
these letters appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions They were later published in a 
collected form under the Dutch title Sendbnsven 
ontledwgen en ontdekkingen, ondcrvindigen w 
heschouwingen (7 vols., 1686-1718), and in 
Latin, Opera Omnia, stve Arcana Naturre Ope 
Esoactissvncrufn Microscoptorum f( electa (7 
vols., 1716-22). An abridged English transla- 
tion was published in London by Samuel Hoolc 
in 1800. See Bactebia 

IiEEUWTN, I65^n, Cafe. The southwest ex- 
tremity of Australia, marked by a first-diws 
lighthouse, visible at 21 miles (Map: Australia, 
W., B 12) It was first sigjited, in 1622, from 
the Leeu^otn (Lioness), a Dutch vessel. 

LESWABD (I55^erd) ISLANDS. A part of 
the West India group (Map: West Indies, G 3). 
The name has four distinct applications: geo- 
graphically it is sometimes used in reference to 
the Greater Antilles and adjacent islands, some- 
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times to the islands off the Venezudan coast 
west of Trinidad (these were the Leeward Is- 
lands of the Spaniards), and sometimes to the 
islands lying between the Virgin group and 
Martinique (in the first two cases the name was 
used to denote islands not directly closed to 
the trade winds) ; politically the name is applied 
to a British colony erected in 1871 and consist- 
ing of Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher and 
Nevis, a part of the Virgin group, Dominica, and 
their dependencies The area of the colony is 
about 705 aquare miles. Pop., 1901, 127,434, 
1912, 127,784, of whom about 96 per cent were 
negroes and colored persons. See articles on the 
islands named above. 

LEEWAY. When a ship is steering in any 
direction and a strong wind is blowing, so as 
to make an angle with the direction of the ship, 
the ship’s actual course is the resultant of two 
forces, one represented by her headway ( or 
locomotive power), the other by the force urging 
her in the direction of the wind This resultant 
must be somewhat between the two, and, with 
the same power of wind, the angle between the 
direction in which the ship is steering and the 
resultant will be great or small as the headway 
is diminished or increased This angle repre- 
sents the leeway, and the distance lost to lee- 
ward is shown by the side of the triangle sub- 
tending this angle. In computing the course, 
allowance must be made for leeway 

LEFANU, lc-f&-n6o', Joseph Sheridan 
(1814r-73) An Irish novelist and journalist, 
lK>m in Dublin He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin; joined the staff of the Dublin 
Lniversity Magazine (1837) and was its editor 
and proprietor from 1839 till 1872; purchased 
three Dublin papers and united them in the 
Evening Mail (1839) ; and wrote some 12 Irish 
novels, sensational, but fine in their way, the 
best of these being, perhaps. Uncle Silas (1864). 
In poetry he is notable for his weird and roman- 
tic touch, and he has written some stirring bal- 
lads. His Purcell Papers, a series of Irish 
stories, were edited with a memoir by A. P. 
Graves (London, 1880) ; and his Poems were for 
the first time collected and edited (ib., 1896), 
with an introduction, also by A. P. Graves. 

I,EF!fiBUBE-WELY, le-ffl'liviZ-vaTe', Louis 
James Alfred (1817-69). A French organist 
and composer, born in Pans When only 15 
years old, he succeeded his father as organist at 
Saint-Roch In 1832 he entered the Conserva- 
tory and in 1834 won two second and the next 
year two first prizes. He further studied com- 
position, counterpoint, and the organ with 
Hal6vy, Berton, Adam, and S6jan From 1847 
to 1858 he was organist at the Madeleine and, 
from 1863 to his death, at Saint-Sulpice In 
1850 he received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. As an organist, he was especially fa- 
mous for his wonderful improvisation, llis piano 
compositions were pcmular, but his organ pieces, 
“Cantiques,” and “Offertoires” are superior. He 
also wrote an op5ra comique, Les recruteurs 
(1861), symphonies for orchestra, chamber 
music, and masses. 

LEFEBVBE, le-ffiv'r*, Charles (1843- ). 

A French composer. He studied at the Con- 
servatory, where he won the Grand Prix de 
Rome and where he afterward taught. He com- 
posed Judith, a lyric drama in three acts 
(1879) ; Melka (1883) : Le trdsor, based on Cop- 
p4e (1884); Bloa, a lyric poem based on De 
Vigny (1889); Zavte, from Voltaire (1887); 
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Bainte Cootie (1896); La mease da fantdme 
U899) ; Toggenburg, from Schiller (1906). He 
compois^ a number of symphonies, among which 
are Symphonic en rS and DalUa; sonatas; in- 
strumental music, etc. 

LBFEBVBE, le-f6v'r’, Francois Joseph, 
Duke of Danzig (1755-1820). A marshal of 
France. He was bom at Kuffach in Alsace, en- 
tered the army at 18 and was a sergeant in the 
French Guards when the Revolution broke out. 
He rose rapidly in rank Hoche in 1793 made 
him brigadier general and the next year general 
of division. He fought at Fleunis and along the 
Rhine from 1794 to 1797 In the latter year he 
was commander in chief of all the French armies 
for a few months after the death of Hoche He 
took part with Bonaparte in the coup d*4tat of 
1709 and in 1804 was made a marshal of the 
Empire. He distmguished himself in the war 
against Prussia in 1806-07 He conducted the 
siege of Danzig and after its capture was created 
Duke of Danzig (1808). He won fresh laurels 
in the campaign in Spam in the same year, 
especially by his capture of Bilbao and Segovia 
In 1809 he was present at Eckmiihl and Wagram 
and put down the insurrection in the Tirol 
During the Russian campaign he had the com- 
mand of the Imperial Guard and in 1814 fought 
valiantly against the allies in France. Sub- 
mitting to the Bourbons after Napoleon's abdica- 
tion, he was made a peer. During the Hundred 
Days he again |Oined Napoleon and was not par- 
doned bv the Bourbons until 1819. 

LBFEBVBE, Jules Jo.sei*ii (1836-1912) 
A French historical and portiait painter. Tie 
was born at Tournan (Seine-et-Marne), studied 
with I..^on Cogniet, and won the Prix de Home 
in 1861 His drawing is correct, and his knowl- 
edge of form is complete, but he lacks powder, 
bis treatment is smooth, and he represents the 
academic tendencies of his day Lefebvre was 
long a professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and is chiefly important as an excellent and 
sympathetic teacher who numbered many Ameri- 
cans among his 1500 or more pupils. His paint- 
ings are usually single figures of beautiful 
women He created a great sensation with his 
“Reclining Woman” (1868) and with the alle- 
gory of “Truth” (1870), a nude woman holding 
aloft a mirror, probably the best knowm of his 
works, and now in the Luxembourg. His other 
works include the “Grasshopper” (1872, St 
Louis Museum) ; “Mignon” and “Graziella” 
(1878), both in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York; “Slave Carrying Fruit” (1874, Ghent 
Museum), “Yvonne” (1876, Luxembourg); 
“Diana Surprised” (1879, Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts); “La Fiametta” (1881), from Boccaccio; 
“Psyche” (1883) ; “Lady Godiva” (1890); “A 
Da^hter of Eve” (1892). Among his best por- 
traits were those of M. L. Raynaud and the 
Prince Imperial (1874). Among his many 
decorations were a first-class medal at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 and the medal of honor in 
1886. He was a Commander of the Legion of 
Ho nor and a member of the Inst itute 
LEFEBVBE-DESBOXJETTES, le-f6v'r’-da'- 
nWeV , Charles, Count (1773-1822). A French 
general, born in Pans. He entered the French 
army, serving in four different armies during the 
Revolution, and afterward as aid-de-camp to 
Napoleon at Marengo. He distinguished himself 
at Austerlitz, was made brigadier, and in 1808 
general of divisioh. He conducted the siege of 
Danzig, from which he got his title. At the siege 


of Saragossa he was taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, but escaped from England and took part 
in the Austrian, Russian, and Prussian cam- 
paigns, and fought in France against the allies 
in 1814. He was made a peer by Napoleon in 
1815 and was at Fleurus and Waterloo. Con- 
demned to death by the Bourbons, he escaped to 
the United States and attempted to establish a 
colony of French refugees in Alabama. Despond- 
ent and homesick, he obtained permission to 
return to France, but was drowned off the coast 
of Ireland on his way home 

LEFEVBE, G. J. Shaw. See Shaw-Lefevre, 
George John 

LEFfiVBE, le-fg'vr’, FAVBE, fi'vr’, or 
FABEB, f&'bir', Pierre (1506-46) One of the 
six coadjutors of Loyola in the establishment of 
the Order of Jesuits. He was born at Villaret 
in Savoy. He came of a peasant family and 
went to study at the College of Saintc-Barbc in 
Paris (1527), where he became Loyola’s tutor 
and closest friend. With five others he laid the 
foundations of the order at Montmartre, Aug 
15, 1534 Leffevre received the appointment of 
professor of theology in the Collegio di Sapienza 
in Rome in 1537 and the next yeai was sent to 
Parma on a special mission for the reformation 
of the diocese He visited Germany in 1541, 
when he became a member of the Assembly of 
Regensburg, and again in 1544, when he foundeil 
the Jesuit College at Cologne. He established 
the Jesuit colleges at Coimbra, Madrid, Valla- 
dolid, and Valencia. He died in 1546, on his 
way to join the Council of Trent After his 
death he was canonized Lef^vre was a man of 
great earnestness, learning, and eloquence, 
kiiidlv in nature and pure in life. 

LEFtSVBE D’ESTAPLES, dA'ta'pl’, Jacques. 
See Faker, Jacques LEi-iivBE d’Estaples. 

LEF^FEBTS, Marshall (1821-76). An 
American engineer, bom at Bedford, Long is- 
land. He was early a clerk, a civil engineer, 
and in business. For 11 years (1849-60) he was 
associated with various telt^aph companies. 
He patented an automatic syst^ of telegraphic 
transmission and became electrical engineer of 
the American Telq^aph Company and consult- 
ing engineer of the Atlantic Cable Company, for 
which he made valuable inventions In 1861 he 
went to the defense of Washington in command 
of the Seventh Regiment, New York State 
Militia, was called out again in 1862 and in 
1863, and was on duty in New York City during 
the draft riots of July, 1863 In 1867 he re- 
signed his office with the Western Union (for- 
merly the American) Telegraph Company and 
acquired an interest in its commercial news de- 
partment. Two years later he became president 
of the Gold and Stock Tel^aph Company and 
in 1871 took control of the commercial news de- 
partment after its purchase by this company. 

LEFFLEB, M. G. Mittao. See Mittao- 
Leffler, Magnus Gosta. 

LEFKOSIA, lePkAzS^A, See Nicosia. 

LE FLO, le fid, Adolphe Charles Emmanuel 
(1804-87). A French general and politician. 
He was bom at Lesneven, was educated at the 
military school of Saint-Cyr, and, having joined 
the army (1825), took part in the Algerian cam- 
paign of 1831. In 1848 he was promoted to be 
brigadier general. In the same year ho was sent 
as Ambassador to Russia, whence he returned in 
1849 and became a meml^r of the National As- 
sembly. At first an adherent of Louis Napoleon, 
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Le Flo finally opposed his designs and was 
among those whom the coup d*^t of 1851 drove 
into mle. Returning to France in 1857, he 
lived in retirement until after the fall of 
Napoleon. During the German War of 1870-71 
he was for a short time Minister of War and at 
its close was appointed by Thiers to fill the 
same office. He soon resigned and was Ambassa- 
dor to Russia from 1871 to 1879. A monument 
to him was erected at Lesneven in 1899. 

LEFOBT, le-ffir^, Fban^ois (1653 or 1656- 
99). A Russian admiral and statesman, born 
and educated at Geneva. After serving for 
some time in the French and Dutch navies, he 
entered the Russian army and distinguished him- 
self against the Turks and Tatars lie took an 
active part in the mtrigues which made Peter 
the Great the sole ruler of Russia (1687-89). 
Peter never forgot Lefort, who became his favor- 
ite and devoted servant and, next to the Czar, 
the most important personage in Russia He 
was a man of great acuteness and ability and, 
with Patiiek G^ordon, became a great force for 
Occidental civilization in Russia He remodeled 
the Russian army and laid the foundation of the 
Russian navy In 1694 he was made grand ad- 
miral and generalissimo When Peter the Great 
visited foreign countries in 1697 Lefort was the 
chief of the embassy, in the train of which the 
Czar traveled incognito. Consult Blum, Franz 
Lefort (Heidelberg, 1867). 

LEFBANC, Ic-fraN', Abet. (1863- ). A 

Frencli critic, bom in Oise He was three times 
a laureate of the French Academy, became presi- 
dent of the Soci^t5 des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, 
and served as a professor at the (.'oll^ge de 
France He gained a position of authority on 
sixteenth -century literature In 1910 he visited 
America and lectured at Harvard, and 111 1913 
he was exchange professor at the Hniversitv of 
Chicago He wrote* • Utsiotre de la mile dc ^ oi/on 
ef de ses tnsUtutwna juaqua la fin du Xlllc 
sidcle (1887); La jetmesse de Calvin (1888); 
Ijch demih'ca po^-tnes de Marquettie dc Navarre 
(1896) ; Etudes siir le plaiontsme cn France d 
r^poque de la Renatssana (1896-1901) , Les 
xd^cs de Marguerite dc Navane (1898); Fu- 
hUeations des a'uvres inMUes dWndr^ Chenier 
(1899-1903), numerous studies in the Rciue 
des Etudes Rabelaisiennes (1903-09); Le tiers 
Itvrc de Pantaqntel et la qvcrelle des femmes 
(1904); Leeons sur Mohtre et sur le roman 
fian^ats au Wile svbde (1904-09) , Les naviga- 
tions de Pantaqruel (1905) , Defense de Pascal: 
Pascal est-il un faussairef (1906), Etudes sur 
Maurice Guerin et sur ses erurres inMites 
(1908) , critical edition of wlean Cali in (1911) ; 
Les fruvres de Francois Rabelais (1912-131. 

LEFITEL, lc-fw5l', Hbctob Mabttw (1810- 
81) A French architect, liorn at Versailles. 
He received instruction from his father and 
Huyot before he entered the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts The Prix de Rome, which he won in 1839, 
enabled him to study the great monuments of 
classical architecture. His first important com- 
mission was the Salle de Spectacle in the palace* 
of Fontainebleau (1853), but his principal work 
was on the new buildings of the Louvre and 
Tuileries as successor to Visconti upon his death 
in 1853. The new facade of the Grande Galerie, 
the remodeling of the pavilions Marsan and De 
Flore, and the new facade on the Rue de Rivoli 
were his work. He also built the national por- 
celain factories at Sdvres Ho was elected a 
member of the Institute in 1855. 


LEG (from OIceL leggr, leg, Dan. Iwg., Swed. 
lag, calf of the leg) That part of the lower «- 
tremity which lies between the knee and the 
ankle It consists of two bones, the tibia and 
fibula (see Skeleton; Foot), and of masses of 
muscles (together with nerves and vessels) 
which are held in their position by coverings 
of fascia and are enveloped in the general 
integument. 

The shaft of the tibia is of a triangular pris- 
moid form and presents three surfaces and three 
borders The internal surface is smooth, convex, 
and broader above than below; except at its 
upper third, it lies directly under the skin and 
may be readily traced by the hand The exter- 
nal and the posterior surfaces are covered by 
numerous muscles. The muscular mass forming 
the calf (formed by the gastrocnemius, soleus, 
and plantaris muscles) is peculiar to man and 
18 directly connected with his erect attitude and 
his ordinary mode of progression. The anterior 
border of the tibia, the most prominent of the 
three, is popularly known as the shin and may 
be traced down to the inner ankle. The fibula, 
or small bone of the leg, lies on the outer sur- 
face of the tibia and articulates with its upper 
and lower extremities and with the astragalus 
inferior ly. It affords attachment to many of 
the muscles of this region. The region is nour- 
ished by tlie anterior and posterior tibial arteries, 
into which the popliteal artery separates Both 
these arteries occasionally require to lie tied by 
tlie surgeon in cases of wounds or aneurism 
The blo^ is returned towards the heart by two 
sets of veins — ^tlic deep, which accompany the 
arteries, and the superficial, whicli are known 
as the internal or long saphenous and the ex- 
ternal or short saphenous veins Thc»ae super- 
ficial veins are very liable to become permanently 
dilated or varicose (a condition the nature and 
treatment of which are considered in the article 
Varicose Veins) if there is anv impediment to 
the free transmission of the blood, or e\en from 
the mere weight of the ascending column of 
blood, in persons whose occupation requires con- 
tinuous standing The nerves of the leg, both 
sensory and motor, are derived from the great 
sciatic nerve and from its terminal branches, the 
internal popliteal and the ext(*rnal popliteal or 
peroneal nerve In cases of fracture or broken 
leg the two bones are more frequently broken 
together than singly, and the most common 
situation is at the lower third The tibia is 
more liable to fracture than the fibula, in con- 
sequence of its sustaining the whole weight of 
the body, while the fibula has nothing to support. 

Bandy Leg, or Bowleg. This is a condition 
in which the cun^e of the tibia is increased, and 
the leg is bowed with the concavity inward It 
is due to allowing a child to walk too early, or 
to rickets (qv.), or rarely to muscular contrac- 
tion before the child is put on his feet. The 
condition may be remedied in many cases by 
appropriate orthopedic appliances or by means 
of a surgical operation, in which the outer con- 
dyle of the femur is cut off in a slanting line, 
and the limb aligned, after which the condyle is 
allowed to knit to the femur in its new position. 
Or the shaft of the bone may be broken, the leg 
straightened, and bandaged in proper position 
until healing is complete. 

See Knock-Knee; also cut in article Aohilucs 
Tendon. 

LEGKAGY (OF. Ugade, from Lat. legatum, 
bequest, from legare, to bequeath, send on a com- 
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niisaion, from lew, law). A gift of a ebattel, a 
Bum of mon^, or other personal pr^erty made 
by the will of a deceased person. The term is 
synonymous with behest. Devise (q.v.) is the 
corresponding term m case of gifts by will of 
real estate. 

Legacies may be either specific or g^eral. A 
specific legacy is a bequest of a specific thing, 
as a particular horse, picture, piece of silver, or 
other article. A general legacy is a bequest 
payable out of the general assets of the estate 
of the deceased person. It may be a ^ift of 
money or it may be of property without in any 
manner separating or distinguishing it from 
other property of like kind belonging to the 
testator. The important difference between the 
two kinds of legacies is that, if the subject mat- 
ter of the specific legacy fail, i.e., if the picture 
be destroyed or disposed of by the testator dur- 
ing his lifetime, or if the horse die, the legacy 
lapses, and the legatee takes nothing under his 
bequest. In the case of general legacies, as the 
legacy is not to be paid by or out of any par- 
ticular properly, the lega<y does not lapse so 
long as there are any assets of the estate appli- 
cable to the payment of legacies. When, how- 
ever, there are not sufficient assets in the estate 
(after paying the testator’s debts, which must 
first be paid) to pay legacies, the specific legacies 
must be paid in preference to general legacies, 
which must abate, i.e., be reduced pro rata. The 
order of abatement may, however, be fixed by 
the terms of the will. 

A third class of legacies, which partakes of 
the character of both specific and general leg- 
acies, consists of what are known as demonstra- 
tive legacies. A demonstrative legacy is one 
which the testator directs to be given out of 
specific money or property or its proceeds, as, 
^ certain number of stocks and 
bonds out of a larger number, or of a chattel 
to be purchased out of the proceeds of a certain 
portion of the testator’s estate. The demon- 
strative legacy is like a specific legacy in that 
it is given out of a specific fund, and in that it 
does not abate with general legacies, but it 
is like a general legacy in that it does not 
generally abate with the loss of the particular 
fund or property out of which it is to be paid 
It is generally provided by statute that legacies 
shall not be payable until the expiration of one 
year after the testator’s death, from which date 
interest is payable on the legacy if there are 
funds and it is not otherwise provided by the 
will. 

If the legatee dies before the testator, the leg- 
acy in general lapses and will pass to the residu- 
ary legatee, i.e., the one to whom the will gives 
all personal property not otherwise disposed of. 
If tWe is no residuary clause m the will, lapsed 
legacies pass, under the statutes of distribution 
in force in the various jurisdictions, to the next 
of kin of the testator. In a few States it is 
provided hy statute that legacies to a child of 
the testator, in case of the child’s death before 
the death of the testator, shall go to the child’s 
issue. Legacies may also in effect lapse by 
ademption, i.e, some act of the testator during 
his lifetime by which he pays or satisfies the 
legacy in advance of his death (See Ademp- 
tion.) In general any legal person may be a 
legat^ L^facies to a married woman, however, 
upon payment, vest in her husband at common 
law, and a legacy to an infant is payable to his 
guardian for the infant’s benefit. In many 


States there are various statutes limiting the 
power of a testator to make bequests to corpora- 
tions and to aliens, so that bequests to corpora- 
tions, and also for charitable uses not authorised 
by the statute, are void. (See Uses and 
Tbustb ) Formerly a bequest to the witness of 
a will rendered the will void. Now, imder most 
statutes of wills the will is valid, but the be- 
quest is void. In some States bequests to the 
testator’s illegitimate children are void. In 
general such bequests are valid, but the word 
“children,” when used in a will, will be deemed 
to mean legitimate children, if there are such, 
to the exclusion of illegitimate. The more im- 
portant rules as to the construction of clauses 
giving bequests are discussed under Will. See 
^Bo Administration. Onsult the authorities 
referred to un der W ill. 

LEGACY DUTY. See Death Duties. 

LEGAL CAPACITY. See Capacitt, Legal 

LEGAL EDUCATION. On the Continent 
of Eurojie before 1088. In the time of the 
Roman Republic it was customary for a prospec- 
tive lawyer to begin at the age of 16 to listen 
systematically to the advice given to clients by 
some learned jurisconsult, and the student also 
had to familiarize himself with the Twelve 
Tables. It was thus that Cicero learned law 
under the two Scjpvolas. In the time of Augus- 
tus the study of the Twelve Tables was super- 
seded by the study of the Prstorian Edict. 
About the same time certain jurisconsults b^an 
to devote themselves principally to giving in- 
struction. Among the earliest and most famous 
of these teachers were Labeo and Sabinus, to- 
day best remembered for their connection with 
the two sects of lawyers, the Proculians and 
the Sabinians. From about the beginning of the 
third century there were systematic law schools, 
especially at Rome and at Constantinople The 
course in the law schools covered four years, and 
students were supposed to complete it at the age 
of 20. Before 633 the texts studied were the In- 
stitutes of Gaius, the same author’s treatises on 
married women’s property, guardianship, wills, 
and legacies, the Proctorian Edict, Papinian, 
Paulus, and the Constitutions. By a const itii- 
tion of 533 the course of study was rearranged, 
and the old texts gave place to Justinian’s In- 
stitutes, Digest, and Code. The framing of the 
Corpus Juris Cvoilis, indeed, was partly guided 
by the needs of students and was largely ex- 
ecuted by the professors of Constantinople and 
Berytus. 

In the East the study of the Corpus Juris 
Civilxs was superseded by Greek paraphrases and 
then by new treatises In Italy, howei'er, the 
study of the Corpus Juris Civilis was never 
wholly abandoned. It is not knowm to what ex- 
tent there was systematic study of law in the 
Dark Ages, but in the eleventh century Pavia 
and Ravenna were centres of law teaching, the 
former being preeminent in Lombard law and 
the latter in Roman law 

On the Continent of Europe since 1088. 
The year 1088 has become recognized rather ar- 
bitrarily as the beginning of European univer- 
sity instruction. It is taken as the year of the 
founding of the University of Bologna, because 
it marks, as nearly as practicable, the com- 
mencement of the teaching of law by Imerius 
By the middle of the twelfth century the appear- 
ance of Gratian’s Decretum made possible a sys- 
tematic study of the canon law. Academic de- 
grees appears in the thirteenth century. Eariy 
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in the fifteenth century the bachdor’s degree was 
awarded by the universities to students of both 
the canon and civil law, four and five years* 
study respectively being required; and higher 
degree for additional years of study. The 
teaching was by lectures which elucidated the 
text, developed a systematic view of the subject, 
and solved hypothetical problems Soon after 
the time of Imerius the study of the civil and 
the canon law spread to the universities that 
gradually arose in all parts of Europe. 

Throughout the continent of Europe the uni- 
versities are to-day the only route to the legal 
profession. The requirement for admission to 
the course in law is a general education sub- 
stantially equivalent to that acquired by two or 
three years of residence as an undergraduate of 
an American coll^. The course in law covers 
not less than three nor more than four years. 
From country to country there are some differ- 
ences in details. In Germany, e.g., admission to 
the bar is secured exclusively through a govern- 
ment examination, for which, however, univer- 
sity work equivalent to the requirements for a 
degree affords the only possible preparation; and 
the examination must be succe^ed by practical 
work for three years, in which time the candi- 
date passes successively from administrative 
duties to assisting a judge of one of the lower 
courts and then to helping a practicing laivyer 
with the daily tasks of a lavr office , and for per- 
sons hoping to become administrative or judicial 
officers these three years of practical work are 
followed by a second government examination. 

In France, on the other hand, the degrees are a 
baccalaureate in two years, a licentiate in three 
years, and a doctorate in four years, and the 
licentiate d^ee admits to the bar as an arocai, 
whereas two years of study under the la>v faculty 
suffice, without a degree either in general knowl- 
cHlge or in law, to admit the candidate to the 
grade of an avoud. Finally, in Germany, but not 
in France, almost all legal instruction is given 
by persons who have never been engag^ in 
practice. 

In England. The study of the Corpus Juris 
Cwilis and of the Corpus Juris Canonici seems 
to have entered the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge as soon as they were founded The 
civil law continues to be taught in the English 
universities The canon law ceased to be taught 
after the Reformation The common law foimd 
little recognition in the universities until^ n'- 
centlv; and, indeed, even to-day the universities 
can hardly be said to be making a serious at- 
tempt to become places for the professional study 
of law. The famous lectures on the common law 
delivered at Oxford by Blackstonc, beginning in 
1763, were addressed to audiences largely com- 
posed of undergraduates, and kept in mind to a 
considerable extent the needs of persons who, 
without intending to enter the profession, wished 
to learn the general features of the political and 
l^gal svstem of their countrv. Both Oxford and 
Cambridge have a considerable number of teach- 
ers of civil law and of common law; but the in- 
struction gives less prominence to common law 
than to civil law and to such comparatively non- 
professional topics as constitutional law, inter- 
national law, and analytical jurisprudence; and 
the courses are taken chiefly bv undergraduates 
as part of their preparation for the degree of 
bachelor of arta There is provision, both by 
instruction and by appropriate degrees, for law 
study by graduates in arts who expiKst to become 
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lawyers, but these law degrees, of which fewer 
than 20 are annually conferred in each univer- 
sity, are taken chiefly by persons who have pur- 
sue the requisite studies in London. Indeed, 
the Inns of Court, which alone have the power 
to call to the bar, continue to bo substantially 
the only centres for a barrister's education. 
These four Inns — ^the Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray’s Inn — have 
been for about six centuries the learned societies 
to which every barrister belongs, and their his- 
toric associations, even independently of the 
conservatism of the profession, render it very 
difficult for l^al education to become domiciled 
elsewhere. About the middle of the fifteenth 
century there were 10 Inns of Chancery, besides 
the four Inns of Court, and it was common for 
students to begin with the former and to com- 
plete their education at the latter The total 
residence ref^uisitc for admission to the bur was 
apparently eight years This time, however, was 
not wholly devot^ to law, for other ac'complish- 
raents, including singing and dancing, wcie pur- 
sued by the students, and, indeed, it seems to 
have been common for persons who did not con- 
template entering the profession to go to the 
Inns, rather than to the universities, for the 
final embellishments of education In those 
days, during the four terms of court, all bar- 
risters were resident in the Inns, and thus the 
students had excellent means of preparation for 
the profession. There were systematic Iccturw, 
called readings, by barristers, and at public 
moot courts and private boltings and even at 
meals the students discussed a^ual and hypo- 
thetical cases In the sixteenth century students 
are known to have made great use of the Natuta 
Brevium, the Old Tenures, and Littleton’s Ten- 
ures; and the readings and mootings and bolt- 
ings continued After the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Coke’s Institutes became the chief 
textbook, and aliout the same time the old 
machinery of teaching began to be disused In 
addition to the means of study already indieated 
it is known that students made collections of 
notes from the Year Books and other reports of 
cases and that they spent much time in copying 
pleadings. From the middle of the eight^nth 
century the student, while keeping his terms at 
his Inn, began his studies by copying pleadings 
in the office of a special pleader and passed 
thence to the office of a barrister in general 
practice, paymg to these instructors such sub- 
stantial fees as procured adequate guidance in 
study. This remains the common mode of prep- 
aration for the bar in England. The student, 
after passing a preliminary entrance examina- 
tion in grammar, composition, Latin, and the 
history of England — ^from which entrance ex- 
amination he 18 exempt if a graduate of one of 
the universities — enrolls himself in one of the 
Inns He next keeps 12 terms by eating six din- 
ners at the Inn each term — ^though members of 
the universities need eat only three dinners each 
term. Meanwhile he has probablv been passing 
six months in the office of a solicitor in good 
conveyancing practice and a year or two in the 
office of a torrister with a good chamber prac- 
tice, and thus he has learned, among other 
things, to frame statements of cases to be sub- 
mits by a solicitor to a barrister, to give 
opinions upon such cases, and to frame pleadings 
Simultaneously he attends court and does the 
reading necessary for the examinations for call 
to the bar. These examinations include Roman 
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law and constitutional law; but they are devoted 
principally to the ordinary heads of English law 
and e(]uity. In the absence of extraordinary 
circumstances admission cannot occur until three 
years after entering the Inn The examinations 
are conducted by the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion, which is appointed by the Inns. The Coun- 
cil maintains le^ures by readers and assistant 
leaders, but these lectures are not largely at- 
tended, and, though established half a century 
ago, have not yet made much impression upon 
the system of legal education. 

The solicitors are imdcr regulation by the 
Incorporated Law Society, which maintains lec- 
tures and examinations similar to those of the 
Council of Legal Education. The Incorporated 
Law Society, liowever, is the older body, and 
lectures and examinations for solicitors consider- 
ably antedate lectures and examinations for 
barristers 

In the United States. In America, as else- 
where, legal education was once obtained exclu- 
sively in lawyers* offices Professorships entitled 
professorships of law, but devoted, it would 
beera, to presenting popular and not technical 
views of law to under^aduate college students 
and to the general public, were founded rather 
early, e g , at William and Mary College in 1779, 
at the College of Philadelphia in 1700, at Colum- 
bia College m 1794, and at Harvard College in 
1815 The professorship at Philadelphia re- 
sulted in a course of lectures bv Justict* James 
Wilson in 1790-91 The professorship at Colum- 
bia was twice held by Chancellor Kent, first 
from 1793 to 1795, and secondly from 1823 to 
1826; and the work of Kent’s second holding of 
the professorship was of a technical nature and 
produced the Commentaries on American Law. 
The Harvard professorship, called the Royall, 
was first held by Isaac Parker. 

The earliest classroom instruction in technical 
law was furnished not at the colleges named, but 
in the famous private law school founded at 
Litchfield, Conn , by Tapping Reeve and main- 
tained until 1833 This institution, though un- 
incorporated, was thoroughly organized, having 
a course of 14 months, pursuing the lecture sys- 
tem, conducting examinations and moot courts, 
and attracting in some years as many as 50 
students frenn all parts of the United States. 
Thus, in the case of Litchfield it is clear that 
there was a law school, whereas in some other 
cases it is difficult to say whether there was a 
law school or simply an ordinary law office pay- 
ing extraordinary attention to law students. 
The Harvard Law School dates from 1817, when 
there were two professors and when students 
who had Completed their general education liegan 
to come to Harvard for professional instruction ; 
but the Harvard Law School was not conspicuous 
until 1829, when Justice Story became Dane 
professor of law. There was a private law 
school m 1821 at Needham, Va.; and that, 
though it lasted but a short time, it was care- 
fully managed is indicated by Taylor’s Journal 
of the Law School. There was a private law 
school at Northampton, Mass, in 1823; and this 
school ceased in 1829, when one of its instruc- 
tors became Royall professor at Harvard. The 
Yale Law School dates from 1824, being appar- 
ently an outgrowth of a private school. There 
was a private law school at Winchester, Va., in 
1826, and during its short existence it produced 
Tucker’s Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia. 
The law school of the University of Virginia 


was opened in 1826 The Cincinnati Law School 
was opened in 1833. 

There has been a steady growth of law schools 
in number and in attendance; and in recent 
years this growth has been so emphatic as to 
prove that the law schools arc now recognized 
as the onW places for obtaimng adequate prep- 
aration. In 1890-91 there were 64 law schools, 
with 406 instructors and 5252 students In 
1913-14 there were 114 law schools, with ap- 
proximately 1200 professors and spec'ial and 
assistant instructors, and 15.000 students, in- 
cluding about 200 women. The numerical ad- 
vances during this period were acc*ompanied by 
other changes, most of them unquestionably 
changes for the better. 

The requirements for admission have been in- 
creased so that now one-half of the schools 
ri>quire at least a high-school €*ducaiion, and 
several require a college degree or its educational 
equivalent The law-school course lias be(»n 
lengthened, on the average, aliout one vear, so 
that now 80 out of 114 schools oiler a course 
of three years. There has been a tendency to 
cliange the method of study from the lecture and 
textb^k systems to the case s>stem, which was 
introduced at Harvard by Professor Langdell in 
1870, and which gamed a foothold at the Alliany 
Law School in 1889, and at the State University 
of Iowa and Columbia University in 1890 

There is difference of opinion as to the merits 
of the three systems of legal teaching — or, bet- 
ter, of legal study Under the Iwture system 
the student first derives his knowledge* at the 
lecture and from the lecturer; and the stiid(*nt 
\ery probably takes notes and ultimateh 
answers questions as to his understanding of the 
instruction given. Under the toxtliook system 
the student primarily derives his lvno\ilc»dge at 
his own room and from the statements made by 
text writers; and he goes to the lecture room to 
be questioned on his recollection and understand- 
ing of the statements in the textbooks, and to 
receive more light from the instructor Under 
the case system the student primarily derives 
his knowl^ge of law at his own room and 
through his own analysis of select reported 
cases, and after extracting from these cases the 
propositions of law nwessaiily involved in the 
decisions — the rationes decidendi — ^lie goes to the 
lecture room to state and discuss these cases and 
to participate in the solution of hypoth(*tical 
problems based upon them Und€*r each 8yst<»ni 
there may be statements of law by the instruc- 
tor, riding textbooks, study of reported cases, 
and discussion of problems: but, notwithstand- 
ing the possibility that each system may lie so 
treated as to seem like one of the others, and 
notwithstanding the personal peculiarities whicli 
cause each instructor to pursue to some extent 
a method of his own, the distinction between 
the several systems is in practice readily drawn, 
wd each law school is commonly known, accord- 
ing to the system to which it is principally de- 
voted, as a lecture school, a textbook school, or 
a case school, although some of them attempt 
to combine systems and thus are rather difficult 
of classification. 

There were, in 1913-14, 114 law schools in the 
United States, including the law departments of 
universities. Forty-five of these schools have 
joined the Association of American Law Schools, 
the pui^ose of which is the consideration and 
discussion of the problems of legal education, 
especially the improvement of law schools. One- 
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half of this number may properly be classed as 
case schools, and some of the others combine 
the study of cases with the use of standard text- 
books Membership in this association is now 
restricted to schools requiring a three-year 
course. Of the other schools not in this associa- 
tion, the majority adhere to the textbook system, 
and a few to the strict lecture system; but in 
many the study of leading cases in addition to 
the regular work is encouraged There are 30 
evening schools, 10 with separate evening and 
day courses, and the remainder have day sessions 
exclusively, although many give all lectures 
either before or after the usual hours of legal 
business, so as to afford students the opportunity 
of gaining experience in law offices at the same 
time The academic year averages between 30 
and 40 weeks Eighty schools have a three- 
year course, and the remainder two years, with 
the exception of two which offer only a one-year 
term. In a number of schools there are oppor- 
tunities for a four-year course Harvard and 
Pennsylvania now require a degree in arts or in 
science, or the equivalent of a full college course, 
as a preliminary qualification for admission 
Columbia, Yale, and California require three 
years’ college work; Chicago, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, and Leland Stanford «Tunior 
require two years, and 15 schcMils require one. 
About one-half of the remaining schools require 
a preliminary education equivalent to a high- 
school course, about one-fourth something leas 
than this, and the remainder make no conditions 
of this character. 

There are now approximately 15,000 law stu- 
dents, of whom about 3000 hold college degrees, 
and approximately 4000 took the degree of LL.B. 
at the close of the academic year 1013-14 The 
value of the grounds and buildings of the law 
schools in the United States is estimated at 
$2,500,000, and the endowment funds at $1,- 
600,000, and there are over 500,000 volumes in 
their hbrarira A number of the scliools main- 
tain legal periodicals of value to the profession. 

Closely connected with improvements in law 
schools 18 a recent advance in requirements for 
admission to the bar. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation has made systematic efforts to raise the 
standard of admission to the bar in all States 
Prior to 1880 the examination of candidates for 
admission was conducted exclusively by judges 
of the various courts, and consisted entirely of 
oral questions There was, therefore, no uni- 
formity in such examinations In most States 
the candidates who received a diploma from a 
reco^ized law school were admitted without 
further examination. No fixed period of study 
was prescribed. At present half of the Stat^ 
require certain preliminary education , 35 States 
have State boards of law examiners, 40 States 
have uniform examinations; the exammations 
are conducted in writing in 40 States , 25 States 
require three years* study of the law before tak- 
ing the examination for the bar Examinations 
often include, in addition to definitions and 
classifications that have been substantially 
memonxed, the solution of hypothetical prob- 
lems resembling those which will arise in the 
actual prosecution of trial cases. 

Legal education is a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion at meetings of law societies. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association has a standing committee 
on legal education and admission to the bar, and 
also a section of legal education. In 1901 the 
Association of American Law Schools was 


founded, holding meetings at the same time and 
place as the American Bar Association. 

Law Libraries in the United States. Ac- 
cording to a report of the Committee of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, printed 
in the Lavo Library Journal, October, 1912, 
there were then in the United States and Can- 
ada 639 law libraries, containing 5,889,572 
volumes. The report gives the name and loca- 
tion of each library, the name of its libra- 
rian, and the number of volumes. A report 
made in 1908 by the United States Bureau of 
Education in its “Statistics of Public, Society, 
and School Libraries having 5000 volumes and 
over,” lists only 109 law libraries, but states 
also whether these libraries are free, free for 
reference, free for students, subscription libra- 
ries free for reference, or subscription only. 
Law libraries are among the earliest forms of 
special libraries and their growth in recent years 
has been rapid. There is a considerable demand 
for the addition of law books to public libraries 
(“Law Libraries and the Public,” in Law 
Library Journal, January, 1914), due to the 
desire of citizens more intelligently to perform 
the functions of democratic government I-aw 
libraries fall into three chief classes* (1) Bar 
Association libraries . ( 2 ) subscription libraries; 
and (3) law-school libraries. Law-school libra- 
ries are further divided into two classes, viz., 
(1) those serving isolated law schools, and (2) 
those which serve law schools which form part 
of a university By a university law-school 
library is meant the library of a law school 
which has a vital, organic connection with the 
university The library of the isolated law 
school performs only one of the functions which 
a university law-school library should perform 
It is uded only as a means of assisting technical 
students of Hie law A university law-school 
library serves this purpose, but at the same time 
is an essential aid to students in government, 
philosophy, ethics, history, social science, and 
economics. 

ITie Association of American Law Schools 
apparently had in mind only the technical re- 
quirements of a law school when in 1912 it 
decided to “require each sehool to own a law 
library of not less than 5000 volumes” in order 
to be entitled to membership in the Association 
Obviously 6000 volumes are not sufficient equip- 
ment for a university law-school library. Even 
as a technical library this small number does not 
provide for graduate work, for research by pro- 
fessors, nor for the needs of legal writers , and it 
is even less satisfactory as a source for graduate 
students in history and politics. 

The Association of American Law Schools, 
however, acted wisely in placing a minimum re- 
quirement, for only within recent years have 
some law schools realized the necessity for pro- 
viding a library The importance of the library 
has increased since the more general adoption, 
either wholly or in part, of the case system. 
This system sends students to the original re- 
ports and statutes, and prevents too great reli- 
ance on textbooks Its adoption was attended 
by difficulties which resulted in the preparation 
of case books. Langdell in the first volume of 
his “Selection of Gases on Contracts,” 1871, 
states that when he proposed to teach law by 
means of cases he “was met by what seemed at 
first to be an insuperable practical difficulty, 
namely, the want of bonks; for though it mig^t 
be practicable in the ease of private pupils hav- 
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ing free aooesa to a complete library, to refer 
them directly to the books of reports, such a 
course was quite out of the question with a large 
class, all of whom would want the same bodut 
at the same time.** Consequently Langdell be- 
gan the publication of a senes of selected cases 
on the vanous subjects of the law. The elFect 
of the publication of ease books on the use of 
the library was unexpected. Where the case 
system is properly maintained, the result is that 
case books stimulate the interest and arouse the 
curiosity of students so that the book of cases 
is merely a starting point in the investigation 
of a topic. Law-school libraries therefore are 
fast increasing in size, eight of them, according 
to available statistics, having more than 30,000 
volumes each These libraries are: 


LAW SCHOOLS Volunm 

Harvard University IfiC.OOO 

Coliimbia Umversity 56,000 

University of Pennsylvania 50,135 

Camell University 44,000 

Northwestern University 40,000 

University of Chioaeo 36,000 

Yale Universily 35,000 

University of Michigan 32,000 


The ease system requires also duplication of 
books, so that the figures given above necessarily 
do not indicate different titles but include many 
duplicates required by students needing to ex- 
amine the same volume at the same time. The 
law-school library under modem conditions, 
therefore, is an essential part of the apparatus 
for legal students, and its administration is of 
vital interest to faculty and students It has 
become recognized that the use of law books is 
a technical matter which requires special in- 
struction The function of the library is of 
equal importance with that of the classroom 
and to the duties of the law librarian has been 
added the teaching of the mechanics of book 
use. This is done usually by daily assistance 
in the library, but is often supplemented by lec- 
tures and systematic practice work. Courses of 
instruction in the use of law books are part of 
the regular curriculum in 30 law schools in the 
United States, while occasional courses are given 
in nine others 

One other development in law libraries in the 
last 26 years is the increased demand for for- 
eign and international law. This demand results 
first from the study of comparative law in the 
universities, but second, quite as much, from 
increased interest in international affairs due to 
the work of international peace organizations, 
and the actual development of business as a 
cosmopolitan concern rather Idian a national 
interest. 
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LEGAL ESTATE. An estate or interest in 
lands cognizable at common law, as distmguished 
from equity, and defined and protected by the 
ordinarv courts of common law, as distinguished 
from chancery. Strictly speaking, all estates 
are legal, the expression '^equitable estate” hav- 
ing been invented at a comparatively recent date 
as a convenient description of the rights in 
equity which a person may have in lands which 
are legally vested in another. Thus, where lands 
are conveyed to A in trust for B, the legal estate 
is in A, the trustee, but B’s rights as beneficiary 
of the trust {cestui que trust) are for some pur- 
poses conveniently described as his equitable 
estate in the premises. A, as the legal owner, 
is the only person entitled to protect the land by 
common-law process against trespass or dis- 
seisin, but the equitable interest of B, on the 
other hand, may ^ alienated by him by deed or 
last will, or will descend to his heirs in the same 
manner as though it were a legal estate Such 
artificial splitting up of the property in land 
into a legal and an equitable estate has been a 
common thing in England since the Wars of the 
Roses (when it was freely resoited to for the 
purpose of enabling legal owners to escape the 
burdens and disabilities of such ownership) and 
in the United States from before the Revolution. 
Whenever the two estates, whether by alienation, 
descent, or otherwise, become united in the same 
person, they coalesce or merge into one, and that 
one the legal estate. In other words, in that 
event the equitable estate ceases, leaving only 
the legal estate surviviug. See Estate ; Equity ; 
Tbubt; Real Pbopertv. 

LEGAL HOLIDAY. See Holiday; Holi- 
days. 

LEGAL HUNDRED, The. This is the title 
of the governing conference which conducts the 
denominational business of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist church, including the stationing of the 
ministers and the oversight of all work of the 
church. It was established by John Weslcw in 
1780 in a paper known as ‘'the Deed of Declara- 
tion.” It meets annually and is a self-perpetuat- 
ing and self-governing body. Membership in the 
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bodjjr is considered a great honor. All Wesle^n 
ministers are members of the larger body called 
**the Conference” and are eligible to election in 
the Legal Hundred when a vacancy occurs as 
the result of a death or resignation. 

LE OAXiLXEKNE, le g&l^-^n, Richard 
(1866- ) An American writer. He was 

l^m in Liverpool, Hngland; graduated from 
Liverpool College, for seven years was in busi- 
ness, and for a few months in 1889 was private 
secretary to the actor Wilson Barrett In 1891 
he became literary critic for the Star, and soon 
joined also the staffs of the Daily Chronicle and 
the Speaker. Two years later he was involved 
with Robesrt Buchanan in a controversy on the 
question “Is Chiistianity Played Out?” The 
outcome was the Religion of a Literary Man 
(1893). In 1899 he wrote Rudyard Kipling, a 
far from eulogistic study of Kipling’s art and 
influence. The range and quality of his general 
criticism are well represented by Retrospective 
Revietos (2 vols, 1896), and a certain grace 
that is charactenstie of him by The Book-Bills 
of Narcissus (1891), Prose Fancies (1st series, 
1894; 2d series, 1896), and Sleeping Beauty and 
Other Prose Fancies (1900) In 1898 he visited 
the United States on a lecture tour, and after- 
ward he lived in or near New York. Among his 
publications not cited aliove are. My Lady's 
Sonnets (1887); Volumes in Folio (1889); 
Oeorge Meredith (1890); English Poems 
(1892); Robert Louis Stevenson and Other 
Poems (1895) , The Quest of the Golden Girl, a 
novel (1896), an adaption of the Rubaiyat of 
(hnar Khayyam, Young Lives (1809); Travels 
in England (1900) ; The lAfe Romantic (1900) ; 
An Old Country House (1902) ; How to Get the 
Best Out of Books (1904); Romances of Old 
France (1905); Painted Shadows (1907); Lit- 
tle Dinneis with the Sphinx (1909) ; The High- 
way to Happiness (1912); The Lonely Dancer 
and Other Poems (1914) ; The Silk Hat Soldier 
(1915), war verse 

LEGAL PBOCEEBINOS. In the most gen- 
eral sense, any proceedings, civil or criminal, 
instituted and carried on in a court of justira 
or before a judge of such a court acting in his 
official capacity. The expression, therefore, ap- 
plies to every stage in the conduct of a suit, 
from the sendng or filing of the original process 
to the rendering of a final judgment and the ex- 
ecution thereof, as well as to proceedings of a 
less formal character, as motions (in court or 
in chamliers), orders upon motions, etc., and 
Indeed to judicial business of every sort In a 
more restricted sense, the expression is often 
employed by lawyers to denote proceedings in a 
court of common law, as distinguished from 
those carried on in a court of cliance^, or 
equity, or in the court of Admiralty, or in the 
ecclesiastical courts. See Court , Procedure. 

UIGAL BEFEESENT ATI V £S. Those who, 
upon the death of a person, become entitled, 
whether as executors (where such were ap- 
pointed by will of the deceased) or as admin- 
istrators (where the deceased died intestate), 
to administer the decedent’s personal estate. 
Where there are proper executors designated in 
^e will, the personal estate vesta m them at 
once upon the testator’s death, but under modern 
practice the authority of the court of probate, 
exercised by the issue of letters testamentary 
to such executors, is requisite in order to en- 
able th^ to act in all respects as l^gal repre- 
sentatives of the decedent. Administrators, 


however, have no claim upon the estate and no 
right to exercise any authority with reference 
to it until qualified by letters of administration 
conferred upon them by the probate court. 
Where a will fails to appoint executors, or 
where the persons designate are no longer liv- 
ing or are ineligible, the court will, upon proper 
application, appoint an administrator “with the 
will annexed” (cum testamento annexo). The 
persons entitled to appointment as admmistra- 
tors are determined tty statute. See Admin- 
istration; Administrator; Executor; Per- 
sonal Represe ntativ e. 

LEGAL BIGHTS. See Rights, Legal. 

LEGAL TENDEB. In its broadest sense, an 
offer or attempt to perform a contract in ac- 
cordance with the appropriate legal require- 
ments. When thus ui^, the term includes an 
offer to perform by doing something, as well as 
an offer to perform by paying something. In the 
former case a legal tender, i e., an offer to per- 
form the contract at the agreed time and places 
as in the case of a sale and delivery of a chattel, 
discharges the person making the tender from 
all contract liability, although the other party 
declines the tender. In the same way a legal 
tender of the amoimt due on a mortgage or a 
pledge, even though it be rejected by the credi- 
tor, will operate to discharge the property from 
the lien of the mortgage or pledge. 

A tender of payment, however, docs not dis- 
charge the debtor from his personal obligation 
Only actual payment will do this. But a tender 
not accepted and kept good, ie, held at the de- 
mand of the creditor, ^1 save the debtor from 
interest accruing thereafter and from the costs 
of a suit for the debt. In order that a tender of 
payment be legal, it must be a proffer of money 
actually produced and accessible to the creditor 
unless the production be waived by him; the 
exact amount due must be offered or a sum ten- 
dered from which the creditor can take the exact 
amount, and it must be unconditional. 

The term is also used to denote the kind of 
money that is legally tenderable in the payment 
of debts. This is regulated with considerable 
minuteness by modem statutes In Great 
Britain Bank of England notes are a l^fal ten- 
der for any sum above £5. Gold coins of the 
Royal Mint, unless diminished in weight below 
the statutory standard, are a legal tender for a 
payment of any amount; its silver coins for an 
amount not exceeding 40 shillings; its bronze 
coins for an amount not exceeding one shilling 
Tlie crowh, with the advice of the Privy dJouncil, 
may by proclamation declare foreign or colonial 
coins legal tender. In the Unit^ States the 
various gold coins of the National Mint, the 
notes of the United States, ordinarily called 
greenbacks, and a specified class of Unit^ States 
Treasury notes are legal tender for debts of 
any amount. Silver dollars are a legal tender 
“for all debts, except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract”; while the other sil- 
ver coins (the half dollar, quarter dollar, and 
dune) are a legal tender for an amount not ex- 
ceeding $10. Minor coins (the five-cent piece 
and the cent) are tenderable for on amount not 
exceeding 25 cents. Consult: 3 and 4 Wm. IV. 
c. 98; the Coinage Act, 1870, 33 and 34 Viet., 
c. 10; United States Constitution, Art. I, f 10, 
United States Revised Statutes, |( 3584-^690, 
as amended; J. L. Laughlin, “Economic Effects 
of Legal Tender,” in Yale Review, vol. x (New 
Haven, 1902) ; A. B Hepburn, History of Coin- 
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age and Currency tn the United States (New 
York, 1003) ; S. P. Breckenridge, Legal Tender 
(Chicago, 1003); A. R. Hunt, Treatise on the 
Late of Tender (St. Paul, Mi^., 1003) ; J. G. 
Smith, Legal Tender: Essays (London, 1010) ; 
and authorities under Gontbact. 

LEGAIi-TENDEB cases, a series of cases 
before the Suprene Court of the United States 
involving the question whether certain acts of 
Congress, declaring the notes of the United 
Stato lawful money and a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts public and private within the 
United States, except duties on imports and in- 
terest on the public debt, were constitutional. 
The first case, which brought the question 
squarely before the court, was Hepburn v Gris- 
wold (8 Wallace, 603), a case in which the 
Court of Errors of Kentucky had held the acts 
of Congress above mentioned unconstitutional. 
It was first argued at the December term, 1867, 
reargued at the December term, 1868, and de- 
cided November 27, 1869, by a divided court. 
Chief Justice Chase and Associate Justices Nel- 
son, Clifford, Field, ^d Grier were for the 
affirmance of the decision of the court below, 
while Justices Miller, Swayne, and Davis dis- 
sented. In April, 1860, an Act was passed in- 
creasing the number of associate jttstiocs of the 
Supreme Court from seven to eight. Early in 
1870 Justice Grier reigned, and Justices Brad- 
ley and Strong were appointed to the vacancies 
After this reconstruction of the court a motion 
was made for the reargument of Hepburn u. 
Griswold, which was granted by a vote of five 
to four, and the constitutional question was 
again considered and decided in May, 1871. 
Again was the court divided, but this time a 
majority, consisting of Justices Miller, Swayne, 
Davis, Bradley, and Strong, upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Act, while Chief Justice Chase 
and Justices Nelson, Clifford, and Field dis- 
sented. (Legnl’Tender Cases, 12 Wallace, 457.) 

All of the judges agreed that Congress had the 
power to direct issues of paper currency. The 
difference of opinion relate solely to its power 
to make such current^ a legal tender, especially 
for existing debts. 'Hie majoril^ in Hepburn u. 
Griswold, who were the minority in the later 
cases, held that this power was neither specifi- 
cally granted by the Constitution, nor was it 
necessary to the accomplishment of any granted 
power. Moreover, they deemed the statutes un- 
constitutional because they impaired the obliga- 
tion of contracts and amount^ to a taking of* 
private property for public use without compen- 
sation. It was admitted by the minority in 
Hepburn v Griswold, and the majority in the 
lato cases, that the laws did impair the obliga- 
tion of contracts made before their passage, but 
it was said, '^Yhile tiie Constitution forbids 
States to pass such laws, it does not forbid Gon- 
grem.*’ ^e Fifth Amendment, which forbids 
taking private property for public use without 
jttst compensation or due process of law, it was 
deolajred, bad always been understood as refer- 
ring only to a direct appropriation, and not to 
ocBsequeniiai injuries resulting from the exer- 
cise oi lawful power. And, finally, it was held 
that the statutes were passed m the proper 
eUNfcisn of the power to borrow money and 
maintain the may and nav^HIntlme of war. 

In lfi7S Gongress directed that the legal-tender 
notes of the United States which were redeemed, 
or received into the Treasury from any source, 
dh sn ld be reissiied and in circulation. As 


the final decision in the legal-tender eases above 
referred to bad been rested in part upon the 
necessity of the earlier legislation as a war 
measure, the validity of the Act of 1878 was 
assailed with much confidence. However, with 
but a single dissent (that of Justice Field), the 
court held that Congress has power to make 
United States notes a legal tender in the pay- 
ment of private debts in time of peace as well 
as in time of war. “Gongress,” said the court. 
**has the power to issue the obligations of the 
United States in such form, and to impress upon 
them such qualities as currency for the purchase 
of merchandise and the payment of debts as 
accord with the usage of sovereign governments. 
The power, as incident to the power of borrow- 
ing money, and issuing bills or notes of the gov- 
ernment for money borrowed, of impressing upon 
those bills or notes the quality of being a legal 
tender for the payment of private debts, was a 
power universally understood to belong to sover- 
eignty m Europe and America at the time of 
the framing and adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States. The governments of Europe, 
acting through the monarch or the legislature, 
according to the distribution of powers under 
their respective constitutions, had and have as 
sovereign a power of issuing paper money as of 
stamping coin.” 

The foregoing decision has closed all judi- 
cial discussion, and declares the rule of law 
upon this poinL Whether a national paper cur- 
rency shall be a l^gal tender is now a question 
for the political forum only. (Consult* Legal 
Tender Case, Juilliard v. Oreenman (110 U. 8, 
421, 1884) ; Thayer, “Legal Tender,” in Harvard 
Law Review (1887); George Bancroft, A Plea 
for the Constitution (New York, 1886) ; Miller, 
Lectures on the Constitution of the United 
States (ib., 1801). 

LEGABDEUB DE SAINT-PIEBBE, 
Jacques. See Sauvt-Piebbe, Jacques Lagab- 

DEUB DE 

LEOABE, le-grO^, Hugh Swinton (1780- 
1843). An American jurist and statmman, 
bom in Charleston, S. G., of Huguenot stock, 
Jan. 2, 1780. He died in Boston, Mass , June 2, 
1843. Though in youth of delicate health, he 
attended South Carolina College, then studied 
law for three years; visited Edinburgh, where 
he completed his education; and traveled on tlie 
Continent. Returning home, he devoted himself 
to planting for a time, was soon elected to the 
Legislature, and then began to practice law in 
Cliarleston. He was eled;ed to the Legislature 
once more (1824-30), and was afterward made 
Attorney-General of the State, being at the 
same time editor of the Southern Review, which 
he helped found (1828-32), and to which he con- 
tributkl learned articles. During the Nullifica- 
tion crisis he opposed extreme measures^ al- 
though he was always in favor of States’ rights. 
From 1832 to 1838 he served as chargd d’affaires 
at Brussels. On his return he was elected to 
Congress, where he served one term, winning 
reputation as a debater on the proslavery side. 
Opposition to the subtreasury scheme caused his 
defeat and drew him over to the Whigs In 
1841 he became Attorney-General under Tyler, 
and served xmtil his sudden death, having also 
conducted the State Department after the re- 
tirement of Webster. He was a man of pro- 
found learning, especially in the civil law, and 
his essays on literary and general topics were 
equal to sighing of the kind produced at the 
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time m America. His writings were edited by 
his sister, Mary S. L. Sullen, in two volumes 
(1846). 

IiEQABFI, Miguel L6fez db. See L6fez de 
Leoazpi. 

LECKATE (Lat. legatua, ambassador, deputy, 
lieutenant, governor, from legare, to send on a 
commission, bequeath) A title most commonly 
applied to the diplomatic and other represen- 
tatives of the Pope outside of Rome legates 
are of three kinds: (1) legatt a latere (from 
the side) ; (2) commissioners or nuncios, legati 
mt88t, nunttt apoatolici, with a minor class of 
xntemuwt%i; (3) legates by virtue of their office, 
legatt natt. The dignity of a legate a latere is 
the highest among legates, and has been con- 
fined to cardinals since the decree of Innocent 
IV (1243-54) on the subject. L^ates a latere 
are either ordinary or extraordinary; the first 
commonly governed provinces within tlie Papal 
States, the second are commissioned to visit 
foreign courts for special purposes The legatt 
mtast, or nuncios, correspond to the ambassadors 
or ministers maintained by secular states at 
foreign capitals The dignity and jurisdiction 
of a legatua natua arc permanently attached to 
a metropolitan see by papal concession; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury held this position up 
to the Reformation, and Cardinal Richelieu at- 
tempted to secure it for himself. Le^tcs for- 
merly exercised an immediate jurisdiction as 
representing tho holy see, hence frequent con- 
flicts with local episcopal authority arose. To 
quiet these conflicts, the Council of Trent (Seas 
xxiv, cap. 20) decreed that legates were not to 
presume on the strength of any faculties what- 
soever to impede the bisliops in matrimonial 
causes or in those of criminous clerks, nor to 
take proceedings unless recourse had been had 
to the bishop and he had ‘neglected to act. 
Vienna, Madrid, Lisbon, Bavaria, Belgium, and 
Brazil have nuncios. A legate with the same 
powers but a lower rank is the tntemuncto, 
maintained in Argentina and Chile. An author- 
ity somewliat similar to the anoient legatine 
jurisdiction was granted by Pope Lao XIll to a 
permanent ajio^tolic delegate for the United 
States (established in 1803) and to one for 
Canada (1890) ; and similar officials have been 
sent also to the Philippines and W Cuba to ad- 
judicate the questions growing out of the Span- 
ish-American War of 1808. Consult E. L. 
Taunton, The Law of the Church (St. Louis, 
1906). 

IiEGA^nON. 1. An ambassador, minister, 
envoy, legate, or other diplomatic agent of a 
foreign power, together with his sui^, or the 
persons associated with him in his official 
capacity. 2 The official residence of such a 
diplomatic agent in the country to which he is 
accredited, together with the compound or in- 
closnre within which it is situated. ^ By the 
fiction of exterritoriality (q.v.) the residence of 
a foreign minister is deem^ for many purposes 
to be under the jurisdiction of the power which 
he represents and thus exempt from the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the state to which he is accr^- 
ited. It is accordingly entitled to immunity 
from the execution of compulsory process 

of the latter. A legation inay, in some cases, 
serve as an asylum for political refugees, but 
never for ordinary criminals. See Astlum; 
Di^mact; IimoLABiuTY; Minister. 

LBOATO, lA-rfl't6 (It., tied). Tn music, 
a direction that the notes are to be played as if 


th^ were bound or tied together, or in such a 
manner that the one note flows without break 
into the following one. 

LEOAlZPI, or IiEGASPI, Miguel Ldraz de. 
See L6 pez de Legazpi, or Leqaspi, Miguel 

LEGEND, 14j^end or le^jcnd (OF. legende, 
Fr Ugende, from ML legenda, story, from Lat. 
legenda, nom. pi. neut. of legendua, to be read, 
gerundive of legere, to read) In the technical 
language of folklore, a narrative relating to a 
sacred person or locality and connected with 
religious belief or worship Legends were pri- 
marily lives of Christian saints, because these 
were included in the selections {legenda) to be 
read in public worship. (See L^son ) In the 
early Church, on the anniversary of a martvr, 
it appears to have been usual to read the story 
of his passion. Later, readings from lives of 
the saints formed a part of monastic worship 
(office of noctums). Different churches, ac- 
cording to local ideas and stories, enlarged the 
lives of their respective saints, so that in time 
it became necessary to gather and cudrdinate 
the material. As a result of this process, to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century. Jacobus 
de Voragine (James of Varagium) composed 
the famous Legenda Aurea^ or Golden Le^nd 
The term 'legend” there denoted the entire 
work, but subsequently it came to designate the 
story of any particular saint The tendency 
of such narratives was towards a presentation 
continually more fanciful. Legends, at first 
brief and simple, became long and imaginative 
Conse<|Uently they came to be regarded with 
suspicion, so that the word was finally taken 
to signify any narrative professing to be his- 
torical, but in reality of a traditional and 
imaginative character. 

In regard to origins, the general principle is 
that a stdry primarily historical (though from 
the first often also semi fabulous) becomes, in 
course of time, more and more imaginative 
through absorption of material from current 
literature or folklore, in such a manner that the 
actual occurrence is resolved into the popular 
ideal. This process has bv no means ceased; as 
examples may be cited the accounts of modern 
Russian-Jewish rabbis, to whom are popularly 
ascribed wonderful qualities bestowed after the 
pattern of Talmudic authors. Thus, the person- 
ality of the founder of the fanatical sect of the 
Chasidim, Baal Shem (Israel Besht), who lived 
in the eighteenth century, has become obscured 
in the accounts of his admirers, who represent 
him as a miracle worker, predief^ by prophets 
and encompassed with an aureole; the man him- 
self seems to have been a quiet mystic. The 
unhistorical elements which have been incor- 
porated in legends may be referred to seve^l 
categories. For instance, a great influence has 
bemi exercised by the tendency to repeat types 
and events of the Old and New Testaments. 
A second class of legendary incidents arises 
from a confusion of fact and metaphor; eg., 
inasmuch as the name Christopher signifies 
Christ-Bearer, the saint was represented as a 
giant carrying on his shoulders the infant Jesus. 
Yet a third class represents the survival of 
ideas and beliefs belonging to more ancient 
faiths, as in the (relatively late) story of the 
rescue by St. (Seorge of the daughter of a king 
of Libya, which preserves the tale of the dragon 
slayer Perseus. 

A word must be said on the literary use of 
Christian legends. During the Middle Ages 
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their versification continued to be a favorite EUia (London, 1900). See Mabttbolobt; 


form of poetic composition. Bhymed aecounta 
of Saints Eulalia and Alexis belong to the prin- 
cipal monuments of old French literature. In 
Germany legends were poetically treated in the 
thirteenth century by l^rtmann von Aue, Ru- 
dolf von Ems, and Konrad von Wfirzburg. The 
Renaissance and ttie Protestant Reformation put 
an end to this literary interest, which, however, 
was renewed during the romantic revival of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Legend was then considered less as 
veritable history than as an expression of 
sentiment and folk thought. 

From a primal application to Christian hagi- 
ology the legend has been extended to include 
histories belonging to other faiths. It is in 
the nature of things that every people should 
possess a multitude of traditional narratives, 
taken to be historical and explanatory of their 
usages and beliefs. Mohammedan saints * also 
have their legends, which have not, however, 
found a place in the authorized worship. In 
dealing with the religion of ancient Greece it is 
usual to distinguish legends of heroes from 
mytiis concerning the gods, as if the former had 
more of an historical element, while the latter 
were more purely imaginative; but this distinc- 
tion is by no means clear or well defined 
Among American Indians the name of legend 
has been given to sacred histories which relate 
to personages honored in the cult, and which 
frequently supply information respecting the 
origin and migrations of the tribe. It is prob- 
able that similar legends, of a quasi-historical 
cliaracter, constitute a universal property of 
races in a primitive condition of culture. 

Bibliography. For the manner in which 
legends became part of public worship, as well 
as for an account of Old English l^ends, con- 
sult Horstraann, AHenglische Legenden (Heil- 
bronn, 1881). For remarks on classification and 
origin of legends, L J. A. Maury, Croyances et 
ligendea du moycn dge (Paris, 1806). For 
literary use of legends: Billow, Zur Ntichfclge 
ChrtsU (Leipzig, 1850) ; A. H. Billings, ''Guide 
to the Middle English Metrical Romances Deal- 
ing with English and Germanic Legends and 
with Cycles of Charlemagne and Arthur,” in 
YfUe Studies tn English^ Eo 9 (New York, 
1901 ) ; Arnold Van Gennep. Ortgxnes des U- 
gend^ (Paris, 1907); Hippolytus Delehay, 
Legends of the Saints (New York, 1907) ; H. A. 
Guerber, Myths and Legends of the Middle 
Ages: Their Origin and Influence on Litera- 
ture and Art (London, 1909) ; Waterman, **Tbe 
Explanatory Element in the Folk-Tales of 
the North- American Indians,” in Journal of 
American Folk-Lore (Boston, 1914). For 1^ 
ends of Mohammedans: Weil, Biblieche Le- 
genden der Muselmdnner (Frankfort, 1845); 
Burdick, Oriental Studies (New York, 1905); 
also Gottlieb von Leon, Rdbhinische Legenden 
(Darmstadt, 1913) , D. A. Mackenzie, Egyptian 
Myth and Legend (London, 1913). For Amer- ' 
ican-Indian legends: Matthews, *‘Navaho L^- 
ends OUected and Translated,” in Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. v (Boston, 
1897); (infield. Legends of the Iroquois (New 
York, 1904). For the litmture of Christian 
lives of the saints and l^mds of the Virgin, 
consult authorities referred to under the cor- 
responding titles. The Legenda Aurea of Jaco- 
bus de Voragine was printed in English transla- 
tion by Caxton (1484); recently rq>Tinted by 


Mythology; Saint. 

LEGEND. In music, the title of compositions 
that are based on some legend of saints. But 
to-day the title is frequently given by composers 
to shorter instrumentol compositions of an ele- 
giac character which have no underlying pro- 
gramme whatever. 

L^GENDE DES SDtSCLES, Ifi'zhfiNd^ d& afi- 
La (Ft., The Legend of the Centuries). A 
collection of brilliant narrative poems by Victor 
Hugo (1859) 

LEGENDE VON DEB HEIUGEN EUBA- 
BETH, Ifi-genMs ffin d5r hl^-gcn &-le^z&-bet. 
An oratorio by Liszt (q.v.), first produced in 
Budapest, Aug. 15, 1865; in the United States, 
Feb. 28, 1884 (Brooklyn). 

LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. A poem 
Chaucer, written probably in 1385 He intended 
to give the stories of 19 celebrated women of 
antiquity, but finished only nine. The plan 
was taken from Boccaccio's De Clans Mulieri- 
hus, but Chaucer evidently drew also from Ovid, 
Livy, Statius, Vergil, and a Latin translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives. Trac^ of Dante and Guido 
dclle Colonne can be seen. Tennyson's Dream of 
Fair Women was mod eled on this poem. 

LEGEND OF JTJBAL, The. 'Hie title of a 
collection of poems by G^rge Eliot (1874). 

LEGEND OF MONTBOSE, A. A novel by 
Sir Walter Scott (1819). 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, The. A 
tale by Washington Irving, in the Sketch Book. 
The tradition of the He^less Horseman, con- 
nected with the spot, is used by a rival for the 
hand of Ejitrma van Tassel to put a stop to the 
courtship of Ichabod Crane, the awkward 
schoolmaster. 

LEGENDBE, Ic-zhfiN^dr’, Aobien Masie 
(1752-1833). A French mathematician, bom in 
Paris and educated in the Coll^ Mazarin. He 
early became professor of mathematics in the 
Ecole Militaire and later in the Ecole Normale 
at Paris. He was a member of the Academy and 
of the Bureau of Longitudes and in 1816 was 
appointed examiner for admission to the Ecole 
Polytechnioue. In 1824, in an election at the 
Academy, he was deprived of his pension be- 
cause he did not vote for the candidate of the 
poverament, and, as a result of this loss, he died 
in poverty. Legendre was one of the leaders in 
introducing the metric system and was asso- 
ciated with Prony in preparing the great cen- 
tesimal trigonometric tables. He contributed 
extensively to the theory of attraction (from 
1783) and introduced into the discussion of the 
attraction of spheroids the special cases of 
Laplace’s coefficients which bear his name. He 
also wrote important memoirs (1787-88) on 
geodesy, introducing a method of treating the 
spherical triangle as plane, provided certain 
corrections are made with respect to the angles 
The method of least squares (q.v.) was pub- 
lished in his Nouvelles mdthodes mentioned be- 
low, although Gauss had already used it. The 
celebrated law of quadratic reciprocity (see 
Numbeb), which Gauss called ''the gem of arith- 
metic,” appeared in a memoir of 1785, but the 
first proof was given in his ThAone des nomhres. 
The most important of L^endre’s works is the 
Traitd des fonctions elliptifpses, upon which he 
work^ for 40 jrears. It is a tribute to his 
generosity that just as his work was appearing 
the labors of Abel and Jacobi became known 
and were at once recognized by him as superior 
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to his own. He even went so far as to embody 
them, with due credit, in his last volume. (6c« 
Function.) The work which had the greatest 
popularity, and which was a classic for a cen- 
tury, was his Elimenta de gSomStrie ( 1794; 16th 
ed., 1881; Ger. trans. by Crelle, 6th ed., 1873; 
Eng. trans, 1860). The later editions of this 
work contain his proof of the irrationality of 
w and V*. His other works are: Esaat aur la 
throne dea nombrea (1798; 4th ed., 1900; Ger. 
trans. by Maser, 1886) ; Nouvelle th4orte dea 
pardlUlea (1803); Ufouvellea nUihodea pour la 
diterminatum dea orhitea dea oomhtea (1806), 
Ewercioea de caloul %ni4gral (1807; new ed., 
3 vols., 1819) ; TraxU dea ftmciiona elUptiquea 
et %nt4gralea EuUnennea (3 vols, 1826-32). 
Consult J. B Elie de Beaumont, “Memoir of 
Legendre,” translated by C. A. Alexander, in 
Smithaoman Inaixtutum^ Annual Report, 1867 
(Washington, 1868). 

IiEGEin>]U, Louis (1762-97). A French 
Aevolutionist. Bom at Versailles, he established 
himself in Pans as a butcher. When the Revo- 
lution broke out, his rude doquence made him 
one of the popular leaders who led in the capture 
of the Bastille. He became a member of the 
Jacobin Club, one of the founders of the Cor- 
deliers Club, and an enthusiastic partisan of 
Danton. A member of the Convention, he was 
sent by that body on missions to Lyons and to 
Seine-Inf6rieure. He was obliged to abandon 
Danton when the latter was arrested, and later 
he participated in the reaction that led to the 
fall of l^bespierre, the suppression of the 
Jacobins, and the impeachment of Carrier. 
Finally he was elected President of the Con- 
vention and became a member of the Council 
of Ancients 

LEGEKDBE, Napol£on (1841-1907). A 
Canadian poet and essayist He was born at 
Nicolet, Province of (Quebec, and was educated 
by the Jesuits in Montreal. He studied law, 
was called to the bar in 1865, and in 1876 
entered the provincial civil service. He was one 
of the original fellows of the R<^al Society of 
Canada (1872) and contributed many papers 
to its Tranattettona. He published: Echos de 
Qu4hec (2 vols., 1876) ; A mea enfanta (1876) ; 
Lea Perce-Nexge (1886), poems, M4langea 
(1887), Roa Ecoles (1890); La longue fran- 
gatae au Canada (1892) 

LEOEB, le- 2 h&', Louis Paul Mabie (1843- 
). A French writer and linguist, bom at 
Toulouse He was educated at Douai and Paris 
and early turned his attention to the study of 
Slavic languages and literatures. In 1864 he 
went to Bohemia, and this visit was followed 
by many others to that country, Hungary, 
Poland, and especially to Russia. After teach- 
mg at the Sorbonne he was at the Ecole Sp6ciale 
des Langues Onentales, where he became full 
professor in 1877. In 1885 he was appointed 
professor of the Slavic languages and literatures 
at the Collie de France. He was made a mem- 
ber of the Institute in 1900. Besides his con- 
tributions to the important journals of the day, 
he wrote such works as Etudes slaves (1875- 
80), Nouvellea 4tudea slaves (1880 ; 2d series, 
1886) ; Contes slaves (1882) ; Chronxque dite de 
Nestor (1884) ; La Save, le Danube, et le Balkan 
(1884) ; La Bulgarie (1886) ; Htstotre de VAu- 
trtohe-Hongrie (1878, 1889); Russes et Slaves 
(1890-99); La l%tt4ratnre rusae (1892); Le 
monde slave (2d ed., 1897-1902) ; VEvangAUaire 
ds Reims (1899) ; La mythologie slave (1902) ; 


Souvemra d*un alavophUe (1906); two art 
monographs, Moscow (1904) and Prague 
(1907); Gogol (1913); Serhes, Croatea, et Bui* 
garea (1913). 

LEGEBDEXAIN, I6j'6r-d6-m6n^ (Fr., sleight 
of hand). The art of performing tricks of de- 
ception — ^in the narrower sense, wirii the hands 
alone; broadly, with any aid of physical 
appliances. 

The arts of magic, seemingly as ancient as 
human intelligence, are of two general types: 
(1) forms such as necromancy, divination, sor- 
cery, or enchantment, perhaps astrology, in 
which the magician works bv means of spells, 
incantations, or of some occult science supposed 
to give him knowledge of superhuman agcnci(>a 
and power to direct them; (2) legerdemain and 
jugglery in which the magician displays his 
own skill at wonder working. Ordinarily, among 
primitive peoples, the magician — switch doctor, 
medicine man, or what not~is himself deceive<l 
by the usages of magic of the first type, receiv- 
ing them as mysteries of his cult and implicitly 
reljring upon their efficacy Magic of the second 
type, however, is used and understood bv him 
merely as a means of impressing his more ig- 
norant fellowmen with a sense of his power; 
it is conscious deception This distinction is 
significant in the history of magic and is main- 
tained even in modem civilization; for, al- 
though many forms of the first type of magic 
are imitatea by tricks of legerdemain, notori- 
ously in the spiritualistic s^nce, there still 
persists credulity in occultism in connection 
with the frankest recognition of the natural 
causes of the deceptions of jugglery. 

Legerdemain and jugglery are sometimes 
grouped under the title “natural magic,” prob- 
ably on the analogy of “natural philosophy,” 
since so many of their deceptions are appli- 
cations of simple principles of physics and 
chemistry; but the two terms are not precisely 
synonjrmouB. Jugglery is the broader term, de- 
noting not only tricks of deception, but per- 
formances with ]iaraphemalia demanding great 
skill and dexterity, in which no deception is 
intended. Legerdemain, however, is confined 
simply to tricks of deception. The diverse de- 
velopment is perhaps illustrated in the jugglers 
of India and those of Japan. The performances 
of the former so often cited, such as the mango 
trick, the basket trick, and the snake-charming 
trick, are properly legerdemain, depending for 
their deception upon some type of substitution, 
whereas the feats of the Japanese are very 
largely feats of equilibration, as the balancing 
of objects upon various parts of the body, de- 
manding great skill, but not, as a rule, designed 
to deceive. 

In legerdemain proper the essential feature is 
generally an act of substitution, as when, eg, 
the performer seems to discover eggs, money, 
and the like objects in places previously per- 
ceived to be empty. Often the substitution 
requires for its efficiency elaborate mechanical 
devices, though the most skillful thaumatur- 
gists prefer to rely upon their own manual 
dexterify. The power of deceiving is almost 
invariably due to power of diverting the percip- 
ient’s attention at a crucial moment — ^the mo- 
ment of the substitution In this even more 
than in celerity of movement lies the essence 
of the art The psychological principles under- 
lying the deception rest wholly upon the laws 
of attention. In proportion as attention is 
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intensified, its scope becomes narrowed; as, 
e^«, concentrated inspection of any object ren- 
ders stimuli affecting the mar^nal regions of 
the field of vision practically invisible. It is, 
accordingly, the first duty of the performer to 
centre the percipient’s attention as strongly as 
Dossible upon the object matter of the tridk to 
be performed. Succeeding in this, he gains a 
practical control over the percipient’s ran^ of 
vision and has little di£Sculty in diverting it at 
the crucial moment. It may thus be said that 
the keenest scrutiny is the likeliest to fall vic- 
tim to the trick. 

The part of the legerdemainist himself, how- 
ever, is one of great difficulty, for he must be 
able to discoQrdinate his actions and diversify 
his attention to a degree only attainable by 
long practice His hands and eyes must be 
trained to work apart — ^the hands performing 
the substitution, eyes and bodily pose mislead- 
ing the percipient. Similarly his attention must 
comprehend and direct many diverse details at 
once. 

The origin of thaumaturgy is of remote an- 
tiquify. ^vages the world over have developed 
cults and mysteries which transmit, with other 
lore, tricks of legerdemain from generation to 
generation. The Navaho Indians perform a 
trick with the cactus almost identical with the 
mango trick of India, and nearly all of the 
simpler performances are known to widely sepa- 
rate peoples. The wonder-workers of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia were anciently famous, and 
many of uie miracles recorded indicate that the 
Roman priests utilized principles of hydrostatics 
and optics for the production of illusions. Jug- 
glers were known among the Anglo-Saxons, 
but appear to have attained no great proficiency. 
Indeed, it was only with Robert Houdin (180^ 
71) that l^erdcmain became a matter of 
science Houdin built many clever contrivances 
and wrote several books on the subject, never 
claimiiig to be a wonder-worker in a miraculous 
sense, but only a clever manipulator The 
Herrmanns, Houdini, and Kellar have since ad- 
vanced the art to a degree far in advance of 
any previously attamed. On the other hand, 
many impostors have utilized legerdemain to 
produce “materializations” of spirits, clairvoy- 
ant readings, slate writings, and the like. 
Hypnotism has also been widely used by profes- 
sional exhibitors — often fraudulently; and very 
many tricks which are merely exhibitions of 
known natural principles or feats of apparent 
strength, as the supporting of weights on the 
pelvic arch, have b^ pas^ as thaumaturgic 
phenomena 

Bibliography. J. N. Pousin, Nouvelle moffte 
blanche d^voxUe ( Paris, 1863-54) ; id , Sorcellerie 
anotenne et modeme expltquSe (ib., 1858-fi9) ; 
J. E. Robert-Houdin, Secrets de /a ftresttdigita- 
twn et de la magxe (ib., 1868; trans. by Hoff- 
mann, London, 1880) ; Alfred Binet, “Psychol- 
ogy of Prestidigitation,” in Smtthaontan Insti- 
tution, Annual Report, 1894 (Washington, 
1896) ; A. A. Hopkins, Magic (New York, 1898) ; 
C. J. Carter, Magic and Magicians (Chicago, 
1903) ; Charles Roltare, Utility of Suggestion in 
Magic (New York, 1906) , Harry Houdini, Un- 
masking of Robert Houdin (ib., 1908); T. N 
Downs, The Art of Magic (Buffalo, 1909) ; 
James Day, Conjuring Apparatus Up-to-Date 
(London, 1912); Elbiquet (pseud.), Text-Book 
of Magic (ib., 1913), Camille Gaultier, La 
prestidigitation sans appareUs (Paris, 1914); 


E. E. Noakes, Magical Originalities : A Chat on 
Practical Magic (London, 1914). Bee Fmic 
Eatinu, Magic 

LEGEB (lej^^r) LINES (OF. legier, leger. 
Ft. Uger, It leggtero, light, from Lat. levis, 
light). In music, tlie name of the short lines 
above or below the staff, which arc used to ex- 
press those notes which lie beyond the five lines 
of the staff. The spaces between these auxiliary 
lines are called leger spaces See Musical Nota- 
tion, Clefs. 

LEGGE, James (1815-97). A Scottish mis- 
sionary and Smologist, bom at Huntley, Aber- 
deenshire He was educated at the Aberdeen 
Grammar School and Aberdeen University, 
where he graduated in 1835, and proceeded to 
London, entering Highbury Theological School. 
Having been ordained, he was sent in 1830 by 
the London Missionary Society to the East as a 
missionary to the Chinese. Until 1842 he was 
stationed at Malacca, but when Hongkong be- 
came a British colony in that year he moved 
thither. From the first he was an earnest and 
industrious student of Chinese, giving his at- 
tention chiefly to the Chinese classics. His mis- 
sionary labors, however, were not neglected, 
and during his years of service in that colony 
he baptiz^ no fewer than 600 converts, besides 
acting as the pastor of the Union Cliurch In 
1876 he became professor of Chinese language 
and literature at Oxford University, a chair 
which had been founded especially for him 

His greatest and most lasting work was his 
translation of the Chinese classics. Between 
1861 and 1873 he issued at Hongkong eight vol- 
umes, containing the Chinese text, translation, 
and most elaborate and learned prolegomena, 
The Four Books, containing “The Analects of 
Confucius,” “The Great Li^rnmg,” “The Doc- 
trine of the Mean,” and Mencius; the Shu King, 
or “Book of History”; the Shih King, or “Book 
of Poetry”; and the Ch'un CKun, or “Spring 
and Autumn” (the only work evei written by 
Confucius), with Tso-chuan’s Commentary 
The remaining books of the series — ^the Yih 
King, or “Book of Changes”, the Li A'l, or 
“Book of Rites”; the Htao King, or “Book of 
Filial Piety” — ^were afterward published at Ox- 
ford, without the Chinese text, and an* found 
in tlie “Sacred Books of the East Senes,” edited 
by Max Muller. He also prepare<l and issued 
for the use of general readers The Four Books 
without the Chinese text, and the critic <il iiot(*s 
In 1886 he also prepar^ and issued the text 
and translation of A Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Lien (399- 
414 AJ> ), with an introduction and critical 
notes; and in 1891, in the “Sacred Books of 
the East Series,” The Texts of Taoism (the 
Tao-teh-king, cWang-tse, and the Kan-ying 
Pien) in two volumes He also jmblishc^ a 
volume on The Religions of China (1881) He 
wrote Notions of the Chinese Concerning Cod 
and Spirits and Confucianism in Relation to 
Christianity (1877) 

LEG^GETT, Mobtimeb Dobmeb (1831-96). 
An American soldier, born in Ithaca, N Y. He 
early removed to Ohio and there studied at first 
medicine and afterward law, which last he 
practiced with success From 1866 to 1858 he 
was professor of pleading and practice in the 
Ohio College of Law and in 1858 became super- 
intendent of schools at Zanesville. At tlie out- 
break of the Civil War he helped raise the 
Seventy-eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, of 
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which, in January, 1862, he was commissioned 
colonel, and which he commanded at Fort Doncl- 
son, Shiloh, and Corinth. In November, 1862, 
he was appointed brigadier general of volun- 
teers and participated in the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, during which he was wounded. Later he 
commanded the Third Division of the Seventh 
Army Corps on Sherman’s march to the sea. 
He was brevetted major general of volunteers 
in July, 1864, and was commissioned major 
general a year later. He was appointed United 
States Commissioner of Patents in 1871 and 
held that position until 1881, when he resigned 
to resume his private practice 
IiEGClETT, William (1802-39). An Ameri- 
can author, born m New York City. He was 
educated at Georgetown College, D. C, entered 
the navy in 1822 as midshipman, and served 
until 1826 Durmg this time he bad written a 
volume of poems entitled Leisure Hours at Sea, 
and after resigning from the navy he com- 
menced his literary work as editor of the Critic, 
a weekly journal, which was afterward united 
with the New York Mirror. Several of his 
articles winch appeared in the Mirror and other 
magazines he subsequently published in a vol- 
ume with the title of Talcs by a Country School- 
master (1835), which was followed by 'Naval 
Stories, publislu^d the same year In 1829 he 
became one of the editors of the Evening Post 
and in connection with this work attracted 
attention by vigorously denouncing those who 
mobbed the Abolitionists in 1835 and by ear- 
iK^stly defending the right of free discussion 
Retiring from the Post in 1836, he established 
the Plaindealer. He was appointed by Presi- 
dent Van Buren diplomatic agent to Guatemala, 
but died suddenly at New Rochelle while pre- 
paring for his departure. He had many de- 
voted friends, among whom was William C 
Bryant, who wrote a highly eulogistic poetical 
tribute to his memory Consult J. G Wilson, 
Bryant and hts Friends (New York, 1886) 
IiEGKHOBN, l^g'hOrn or I6g-6rn' (It. Livorno, 
ML Libumum, Lat Portus Hcrculis Libumi, 
Portus Labronis) A city of Italy, in Tuscany, 
chief town of the Province of Leghorn (Map 
Italy, C 3). The Province of Leghorn is the 
smallest in Italy, consisting only of the Circle 
(coextensive with the commune) of Leghorn 
and the Circle of Portoferraio , i e , it consists 
of the city of Leghorn with its outlying dis- 
trict, the island of Elba, and a few smaller 
islands (Gorgona, Pianosa, Monte Cristo) The 
total area of the province is 133 square miles, 
its population (de facto) in 1901 was 123,877 
and, in 1911, 135,765. The city of Leghorn 
is situated on the Mediterranean, 9 miles south 
of the mouth of the Arno and 12 miles by rail 
southwest of Pisa; by rail it is 62 miles west- 
southwest of Florence, 113 miles southeast of 
Genoa, and 208 miles northwest of Rome. It is 
the third largest commercial port in Italy 
(after Naples and Genoa) and is almost entirely 
modem In 1551, it is said, the town had only 
749 inhabitants. For an Italian city it is 
strikingly deficient in examples of Renaissance 
art The city has broad, straight, well-paved 
streets, large public squares, and splendid 
boulevards. The main street, on which are all 
the principal shops, is the Via Vittorio Ema- 
niiele, running east-northeast from the harbor 
and crossing the broad Piazza Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, in which is an eimestrian statue of King 
Victor Emmanuel II. In the Piazza Garibaldi 


is a monument to the great patriot, in the 
Piazza Carlo Alberto are colossal statues of 
Ferdinand III and Leopold II, the last grand 
dukes of Tuscany; m the Piazza Cavour is a 
marble statue of the statesman, in the Piazza 
Micheli a statue of Ferdinand I, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany Insides the seventeenth-century cathe- 
dral there are 23 churches (among them Evan- 
gelical, English, Greek, Armenian, Waldensian, 
Scottish), and a hand^me synagogue founded 
in 1581 The most interesting public building 
is the royal castle There are several gooi^ 
hotels and a number of sea-bathing establish- 
ments with caf#s and terraces. Leghorn’s popu- 
larity as a bathing resort is constantly grow- 
ing, and during the season, from July 15 to 
September 15, many of the villas along the 
shore to the south arc occupied by English and 
Amencans Electric cars connect the railway 
station with the bathing establishments and 
with the suburban summer resorts of Ardenza 
and Antignano The now race track near Ar- 
denza is one of the best in Italy Montenero, 
2V^ miles from Ardenza, is a resort for pilgrims, 
having an image of the Madonna much osti>emed 
by sailors The water supply comes from the 
hills of Colognole, 13 miles awav, and is stored 
in an immense reservoir Educational institu- 
tions are the Royal Naval Academy, the Roval 
(''ommercial Marine Institute, a lyceum, a Gym- 
nasium, and a public library with 71,200 vol- 
umes in 1913 Charitable institutions are two 
pesthouses, a great hospital (founded in 1622), 
an asylum for foundlings, and an orjihan asy- 
lum Leghorn is the scat of a bishop and of an 
American and other foreign consuls. 

The inner harbor (Porto Vecchio or Mediceo) 
admits vessels of small draft onlv, the outer 
harbor (Porto Nuovo), added in 1854, is pro- 
tected bv a semicircular mole % of a mile long, 
with lighthouses at both ends. From them is 
to be had a comprehensive view of the city and 
of the islands of Elba, Gorgona, and Capraia 
On a rocky island in the outer harbor is a 
lighthouse (Faro) erected in 1303. Numerous 
canals intersect the town, and a ship canal con- 
nects the harbor with the Arno Leghorn has 
regular steamship communication with Genoa, 
Corsica, Malta, the Ijcvant, Marseilles, and 
Hamburg. The tonnage entered and cleared 
in 1900 and 1904 was 2,532.000 and 4,226,000 
respectively, in 1911, 5 108,172 (4607 vessels, 
of 2,557,937 tons, entered, and 4680 vessels, of 
2,5.50,235 tons, cleared). The principal exports 
are cotton, wool, and raw silk to the T^evant, 
other exports are olive oil, wine, candied fruit. 
Imrax and boracic acid, tarter, soap, hemp, hides, 
quicksilver, furniture, and marble The princi- 
pal imports are grain and petroleum from 
Russia via the Black Sea, other imports are 
spirits, sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, hides, and 
coal. In 1911 imports were valued at 143,881,- 
000 lire, and exports at 96,771,000 lire The 
armored vessels of the Italian navy are built 
at the works of the Orlando Brothers Among 
the manufactures are glass, porcelain, coral 
ornaments, and chemical products. There are 
copper, brass, and iron foundries. The de facto • 
population of the commune in 1901 was 98,321 
(of whom 79,342 dwelt in the city proper, and 
the remainder in the suburbs) ; in 1911, 106,315 
Leghorn became important only after the decay 
of the neighboring citv of Porto Pisano, the 
harbor of which is now entirely filled up. It 
came into the possession of Florence in 1421. 
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was fortified by Alessandro de’ Medici, and was 
declared a free port (the first in the Mediter> 
rancan) by the Grand Duke Cosimo I. Under 
the Law of 1867 it ceased to be a free city. 
Consult Vivoli, Annali di Livorno (4 vols., Leg- 
horn, 1842 )h 

LE^aiO FUL'HINA^A. See Legion, The 
Thundering 

LE^GIOK. See Infantry. 

LEGION (Lat leyto, properly a levy, choice, 
from legere, to choosy sdect, Gk. Xiyeuf, legetn, 
to choose). The tactical unit of the Roman 
army. In early Rome leg%o denoted the entire 
levy, the whole army, which consisted ipso facto 
of all the citizens, i.e., patricians, capable of 
bearing arms. Thus, it was an irregular force 
that, in time of need, could be summoned to 
eoml^t by the chief. Romulus is said to have 
organized a force consisting of 3000 mt/tfes, or 
armed infantrymen, and 300 ccferes, or horse- 
men (knights, see Equestrian Order) ; these, 
continued the tradition, were furnished in equal 
numbers (1000 milites and 100 celercs) by each 
of the three tribes, Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres, 
into which the citizens were divided, and com- 
manded severally by the tribunua tnthium and 
the tribunua oelerum. See Rome, the third 
paragraph under the caption Utatory of Rome 
during the Earlteat or Reaal Period, 

It was King Servius Tullius, however, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the ancients, who first 
organized the army on a substantial military 
basis. In accordance with the democratic re- 
forms of the time, the warriors were not drawn 
exclusively from the patriciate; the lower classes 
also, or proletar%%, were permitted to bear arms. 
The tumorea, or younger men, from 17 to 46, 
formed the backbone of the army and bore the 
brunt of actual fighting in the field; the ae~ 
n%otea, elder men, from 46 to 60, defended the 
city and took the field only in times of pressing 
ne<^. (See Rome, the last paragraph under 
the caption U%atory of Rome durti^ the Earlteat 
or Regal Pertod.) They fought in the form of 
the phalanx^ or solid body, without any regular 
division into battalions, except on the basis of 
age and rank described above; a system that 
was maintained until the beginning of the fourth 
century b o., when a new reform is said to have 
been organized by Camillus (390 Bc.). This 
new system had for its basis the legio, or army 
corps, two of which formed the exermtua oon- 
aularta, or consular army. Thus, the total levy 
for the year was now often four legions, two 
serving under each consul. The legion was com- 
mand^ by six tribuni militum, always mem- 
bers of the nobility, who took turns, by the 
day or the month, in the actual command. 
iH^ions were always enrolled for a single year’s 
campaign and dismissed at the end of the season. 
The warriors were compeUed to furnish their 
own equipment, except that the proletarii were 
equippM by the state. With the gradual con- 
quest of IWy, however, and the numerous wars 
with nations beyond the sea, this system of 
annual citizen soldiery became impossible, and 
war tended to become a profession. 

rnie army, as organized on the legionary sys- 
tem of the Rqiublic, was divided as foUows: the 
l^on eonsistra normally of 4200 infantry and 
800 cavalry; the infantiy body (aside from the 
proletarU) was divided into 30 maniples, and 
each maniple was subdivided into two cen- 
turies, or ^'conqianies.” But there was also a 
division according to age and experience. Each 


legion had 1200 haataU, or younger men, form- 
ing the first line in battle, 1200 prtncipea, men 
of riper years, and 600 tnartt, or veterans, and 
this was the legion proper, as divided into 
maniples and centuries, ^ey were armed with 
bronze helmets with plumes (caaata), leather 
cuirass (lortoa), metal greaves (oorece), a long 
semicylindrical shield (acutum), and a short, 
oinM, double-edged sword {glad*u8). The 
astati and the principes carried also each two 
pila, or long, heavy javelins, while the triarii 
bore lighter lances. In addition to the above, 
each legion had 1200 velxtea, light-armed troops 
drawn from the proletarii, armed with leather 
helmet (galea), round shield (parma), and 
short sword (gladiua). The 300 horsemen 
(equttea) attached to the legion were divided 
into 10 tumuB of 30 horse each, each turma 
under the command of three decurions Each 
half of the maniple was captained by a centurion 
and had its own standard, while the legion as a 
whole had its eagle (aqutla legtonarta; see 
Eagle). A new reform in army orgamzatioii 
was due to Gaius Marius at the end of the 
second century b.g. The cenaua, or position ac- 
cording to social rank, wholly ceased to be 
ri^arded. The Italian allies of Rome were ad- 
mitted to the legions. The class of vehtca was 
abolished, and the cavalry was no longer made 
up exclusively of Roman equites The army was 
now a permanent body, serving for pay, 20 
years was the usual term of service An impor- 
tant change was effected also in the internal 
organization of the legion Its tactical division 
was no longer the maniple, but the cohort 
(oohora). The three lines were assimilated, and 
the legion was divided into 10 cohorts, each 
consistmg of three maniples, or six centuries. 
At the same time the effective strengto of the 
legion was increased, but during the civil wars 
the actual number of men varied with the 
exigencies and possibilities of the case. The 
normal strength of the cohort was soon raised 
to 600, making a legion of 6000 men, besides 
auxiliary troops and cavalry drawn from the 
barbarian subjects and allies of Rome. In 
battle the legion was arranged in two lines of 
five cohorts each; but Cfesar altered the forma- 
tion to three lines, of four, three, and three co- 
horts respectively. The chief centurion of the 
triarii, or veterans, known as prtmua pUua, was 
the ranking officer of the legion, but the respon- 
sibility of command was vested in the legatua 
legtonta, or lieutenant general, while the six 
tribuni militum remain^ a sort of honorary 
staff of young nobles, who used this irrespon- 
sible form of military service as a first step in 
their public career, but were actually rather a 
nuisance in the army. 

When the battle of Actium (31 b.o.) left 
Octavius in sole control of the Roman world, 
there were remnants of 50 legions under his 
command. In 27 b.c. he effected a thorough 
reorganization of the Roman armies, reducing 
the total number of legions to 23, to which he 
added two new ones about 5 b.c. Under the 
Empire, when whole legions were annihilated 
in war, they were either newly recruited or the 
name was dropped The number of l^ons, how- 
ever, gradually increased. Claudius added a 
new one after his conquest of Britain; Nero 
created three more; (^Iba, one; and so on until 
under Sqp»timius l^erus there was a total of 
33 l^ons, which remained the full number 
until the reign of Diocletian. Under the late 
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Empire the quota of men to the legion was re> 
duc^, but the number of l^ons was vastly 
increased. In the fourth century there were 
more than 176 legions in the field 

The legions of the Empire were distinguished 
by numbers and names Examples arc Gfesar's 
famous Legio X, Legio Vlll Augusta, Legto XII 
Fulminata (see I^ion, The Thundebinq), 
Legtu A r Apolhnarta, See Abicies, Borne. 

IiEQ-ION, Amedican An organization of 
the American Veterans of the World War, de- 
fined in its bylaws as non-partisan, non-political, 
and non-sectarian, and as open to all veterans 
who served honorably between April 6, 1917, 
and Nov 11, 1018, without distin^ion of rai^ 
or discrimination between overseas and Ameri- 
can service. There are over 10,000 posts m the 
United States and several in foreign countries. 
The Legion has an Auxiliary composed of 
women. aiDie third national convention was held 
in Kansas City in 1021, at which resoluticms 
were passed recommending the use of enemy 
property held in the United States to ^y 
American claims against Germany, condemning 
Ambassador Harveys Pilgrim Day Speech, in- 
dorsmg the idea of the limitation of armaments, 
and opposing the liberation of Debs and other 
wartime prisoners The legion has carried on 
a vigorous campaira for the betterment of the 
conditions of disalned veterans and for soldiers 
compensation. The official publication is the 
Amertoan Legion Weekly The national head- 
quarters are at Indianapolis, Ind. 

LEGION, Medal of Honor. Sec Medal oi> 
Honor Legion. 

LEGION, Theban (Lat. Legxo Thebana) A 
legion of Christians, said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom to a man under the Emperor Maxlmian 
( 286-305 ) As the story goes there was a 
legion in the Homan armv recruited in the The- 
bais, the region round Thebes in Egypt, led by 
Mauritius, and made up entirely of Christians. 
This legion, being brought to suppress a revolt 
in Gaul, the Emperor reviewed it at Agaunum in 
Switzerland, and required it to swear allegiance 
in the usual heathen manner This they refused 
to do and were massacred to a man. The event, 
first recorded in writing in the fifth century, 
made so profound an impression that the name 
of the place was later changed into Saint-Mau- 
rice and a Benedictine monastery built there. 
The arguments pro and con for this story are 
given in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists 
under Septemlicr 22 

LEGION, The Thundering (Lat. Legto FuU 
minata) A legion of the Roman army (See 
Legion, last paragraph ) During the war waged 
by Marcus Aurelius (q v ) with the Marcomanni 
(qv.) (174 A.D.), his army, according to the 
narrative, being shut up in a mountainous defile, 
was reduced to great straits by want of water; 
but when a body of Christian soldiers prayed to 
the God of the Christians, not only was rain sent 
seasonably to relieve their thirst, but this rain 
was turned upon the enemy in the shape ^ of 
a fearful thundershower, under cover of which 
the Romans attacked and utterly routed them 
The legion to which these soldiers belonged was 
thence, according to one of the narrators, called 
the Thundering Legion. This legend has been 
the subject of much controversy; it is certain 
that the last-told circumstance at least is false, 
as the name Thundering Legion existed as early 
as the time of Augustus The Ic^on was so 
called, appa rently ! because its shields bore a 
VoL. Xni.— 47 
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device representing the lightning. There would 
appear, nevertheless, to have been some founda- 
tion for the story told of Marcus Aurelius’ army. 
The scene is represented on the column of 
Antoninus The event is recorded by the pagan 
historian Dion Cassius (Ixx, 8), who declares 
that the miracle was wrought by an Egyptian 
sorcerer, who prevailed on Mercury to aid the 
Romans, and by Capitolmus and Themistius, the 
latter of whom ascribes it to the prayers of 
Aurelius himself. It is appealed to by the 
nearly contemporary TertuUian, in his Apology 
(c. 5), and is circumstantially related by Euse- 
bius, by Jerome, and Orosius. 

LEGION OF HONOB. A French order of 
merit founded by Napoleon in 1802 and organ- 
ized two years later The distinction was con- 
ferred for meritorious conduct in military or 
civil life The order comprised in the beginning 
3666 chevaliers, 450 officers, 300 commanders, 
105 grand officers, and a grand master, the last 
office being vest^ in Napoleon himself All 
members at their initiation were required to 
pledge their support to the defense of the state 
and of the liberties achieved by the Revolution. 
The order experienced many alterations with 
the successive changes of dynasties in France 
Its present constitution dates from the year 
1872, when It was reorganized into five classes 
— chevaliers, officers, commanders, grand officers, 
and grand crosses Stipends ranging from 250 
francs for a chevalier to 3000 francs in the case 
of a grand cross are attached to these dignities. 
In 1892 the order numbered 43,851 members 
of aU classes, and by Law of 1897 the maximum 
number of additional crosses to be distributed 
was fixed at 14,320. The emblem of the order 
is a five-rayed star of white enamel edged with 
gold, bearing on its obverse the image of the 
Republic with the inscription R^publtque Fran- 
caise, and on the reverse two flags with the 
motto Honnettr et Patrxe It is surmounted 
by a wreath of oak and laurel and is suspended 
from a red ribbon. Originallv the cross bore, 
instead of the emblem of the Republic, the por- 
trait of Napoleon, and was surmounted by an 
Imperial crown The order is also conferred 
on foreigners, and in some cases upon women. 
See Plate of Obders 
LEG IRONS. See Irons. 

LEG'ISLA^nON. The declaration, creation, 
alteration, or repeal of law, by the person or 
body to whom, by the constitution of a state, 
the authority has been committed In primi- 
tive society legislation as a source of law has 
little or no place, custom and usage supply- 
ing whatever rules are found to be necessary for 
the regulation of the common affairs of the 
community In such a society the deficiencies 
of customary law are often supplied by com- 
mands issued by the king or chief, sometimes 
with the assent of his warriors or nobles. In 
some communities this power became vested in 
a special class of learned persons, i\s, e.g, the 
Druids in Britain and the Br^ons in Ireland 
The disinclination to innovate upon the custom- 
ary law, however, and the comparatively few 
l^islative needs of a primitive society made the 
enactment of new law a rare occurrence. It is 
doubtful if the great ancient codes contained 
much new law, for it would have been a rash 
act for a lawgiver to presume to innovate upon 
the immemorial customs of the race. But with 
the gprowth of a more highly developed society 
and tile advance of civilization new sources of 
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l»w made their appearance. Legielation, says 
Sir Henrj Maine, is one of the three a^cies 
by which law is brought into harmony with so- 
ciety, the other two being legal fiction and 
equity. Bentham, however, using the term in a 
wider sense, includes both 1^1 fiction and 
equity under the head of leg^ation, on the 
^ound that all three processes involve the mak- 
ing of new law, the difference being only one of 
method The term is more commonly employed 
in the special sense of the enactment or amend- 
ment of law by tee direct action of the sover- 
eign, or of a special organ of tee state to which 
the legislative power is committed. As thus 
employed, it excludes the process of adjudica- 
tion, which is, however disguised, one of the 
most prolific sources of law. Indeed, the com- 
plete separation of the two processes is a device 
of modem society, legislative and judicial func- 
tions not being distinguished in tee earlier 
stages of legal development. 

Lrf^islation played an important r61e in the 
legal development of the Greek republics of an- 
tiquity, especially in the popular assemblies of 
Athens and Sparta, but it attained its highest 
devdopment in the Republican era of Rome. 
Here its chief organs were the oomttta, or popu- 
lar assembly of free citizens, and tee Senate, 
whose decrees {aenatua conaulta) have been the 
model of succe^ng ages. During the Imperial 
period the l^slative function ^adually passed 
out of the hands of the Senate into those of the 
Emperor, whose judgments and decrees (known 
variously as constitutions, decrees, rescripts, 
and mandates) had the force of law without 
further sanction The responses of the juriste 
{reaponaa prudentum), to whom tee actual deci- 
sion of doubtful cases was referred, likewise 
derived their authority from their confirmation 
by the Emperor. See Gohitia; Lex 

During the medieval period l^slation 
throughout Europe was a function of the prince, 
sometimes assist^ by a council, but never con- 
trolled by it. Towards the close of the Middle 
Ages, however, the rise of Parliament in Eng- 
land led to the withdrawal of a considerable 
part of the l^slative power hitherto exercised 
by the King, and its assumption by Parliament 
(See Leoislatube.) Elsewhere this power was 
retained by the princes until the nineteenth 
century, durmg the course of which period repre- 
sentative l^i&tive bodies were provided in all 
those countries which established constitutional 
^sterns of government. According to the mod- 
em idea of the term, legislation has reference 
to the formal enactments of those representative 
bodies especially created for purposes of law- 
making. But besides the body of legislation 
emanating from the legislatures there is another 
important body of law peculiar to modern states 
which goes by the name of organic or funda- 
mental legislation, and is embodied in the vari- 
ous constitutions of government This form of 
legislation differs from the preceding class both 
as to source and status. In tee first place, it 
emanates usually from constituent assembUes, 
or, as teqy are popularly called in America, con- 
stitutional conventions; and, secondly, it takes 
precedence in authority over the body of law 
which emanates from tee legislatures. There is 
still a third form of lawmaking, commonly 
known as direct legislation, which results from 
the application of the principle of the referen- 
dum (q.T«). According to this method legisla- 
tive projects are initiated by the legislature or 


by popular petition and submitted directly to 
the electorate for its approval or ilisapproval, 
tee validity of the statute being conditioned 
upon its acceptance by a majority of the voters 
at tee polls. This method of legislation is re- 
sorted to quite generally in Switzerland, both 
in the federal and cantonal governments, as 
w'dl as in some of the American States Re- 
cently constitutional amendments have been 
enacted in many States of the Union for the 
establishment of a system of popular initiative 
in legislation, such as exists in Switzerland. 
There are undoubtedly signs of a growing tend- 
ency in the United States to accord a more 
general rei'ognition to this method of legislation 
as a means of avoiding certain e^ils of the 
representative system. 

Another, and common, form of legislation is 
teat enacted by municipal and quasi -municipal 
corporations (cities, counties, townships, etc ). 
This class of legislation deals with matters 
chiefly of local concern, but sometimes also of 
interest to the state at large, and is enacted 
as a result of special grant from the legisla- 
ture. in Europe, as a rule, there is a more 
general grant of legislative power to the locali- 
ties In the municipalities the organ of legis- 
lation 18 a representative council, sometimes 
consisting of a single chamber, sr>metimes of 
two, the right of veto usually being given to 
the mayor. In the counties it is usually a 
small representative board of commissioners or 
supervisors: in the townships it is sometimes 
a popular assembly of the voters, sometimes a 
smaller body of selectmen, trustees, or com- 
inissiouers 

Statutory l^slation in the United States is 
from the standpoint of its territorial application 
classified as general, when it applies to the 
State as a whole, and apectal, when its applica- 
tion is restricted to a particular locality The 
abuses which have arisen from the practice of 
special legislation have recently led to the in- 
corpoiatioii of provisions in inaiiv State consti- 
tutions restricting or prohibiting this form of 
legislation, but these provisions have not in 
general proved effective, being evaded by a sys- 
tem of municipal classification See Munioi- 
PALITY 

Viewed from the standpoint of time of opera- 
tion, legislation may be cither proapedtoe or 
retroactive. Retroactive legislation unless for 
curative purposes is generally regarded with 
disfavor When it imposes a criminal liability 
or tends to impair the obligation of contracts 
it is ei^ressly forbidden by the Constitution of 
the United States. Looked at from its content, 
legislation may be either auhatantiv*' or reme- 
dial, Legislation of the former character 
creates and defines individual rights, of tee 
latter, provides remedies and affords protiH^tion 

The methods and processes of legislation 
roughly fall into two general classes. (1) the 
cabinet metliod, and (2) the congressional or 
committee method. According the first 
method, which prevails everywhere in Europe 
except in Switzerland and Germany, and even 
to a limited extent in Germany, the great mass 
of legislation is formulated and initiated by 
responsible ministers who have seats in the 
Legislature and may at tec same time be mem- 
bers of teat body. Whether members or not, 
the ministers take part in tee debates advocat- 
ing tlm adoption of the public measures which 
they wish te have enacted into law, defending 
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them from tlie attacke of the opposition and 
finally resigning when defeated upon any impor- 
tant measure advocated by them. (See Cabi- 
net.) According to the second method there is 
no ministry to formulate and expedite the pas- 
sage of bills, but each individual member intro- 
duces such public or private bills as he chooses 
and relies upon the aid of his colleagues to 
secure their passage. This is the method in 
vogue in the Congress of the United States and 
m the legislatures of the several States. (See 
United States, Government.) Here the chief 
agencies for expeditmg l^slation are the stand- 
ing committees of the Congress or I^iegislature, 
which play only a subordinate part in the Euro- 
pean systems. Apart from this divergence in 
the method of initiating and expediting the 
enactment of public measures, there is a sub- 
stantial consensus among the leading nations 
of tlie world as to the general principles of 
legislative organization and procedure. The 
constitutions of many States prescribe detailed 
rules in regard to the form in which projects of 
legislation shall be cast, their reference to com- 
mittees, the number of readings through which 
they shall pass, the keeping of a journal, the 
recording of the ayes and nays in certain cases, 
reconsideration of the executive veto, and some- 
times such matters as amendments, divisions, 
discipline, and petitions. 

Bibliography. T. E. Holland, Elements of 
Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1882); Sheldon Amos, 
Science of Politics (New York, 1883) ; Sir 
H S. Maine, Early Law and Custom (London, 
1883); J. W. Burgess, Political Science and 
Comparative Constitutional Law (2 vols., Bos- 
ton, 1890) ; A L Lowell, Governments and Par- 
ties in Continental Europe (2 vols, ib., 1896); 
C. H Mcllwain, The High Court of Parliament 
and its Supremaeif (New Haven, 1010) , F J. 
Stimson, Popular Law-Making : J Study of the 
Origin, Histotg, and Piestnt Tendencies of Law- 
Making hy Statute (New York, 1910) ; Sir C. P. 
Ilbert, Methods of Legislation (London, 1912) ; 
id.. The Mechaniis of Law Making (New York, 
1914) ; W J Brown, hnderlying Principles of 
Legislation (3d ed., Ixmdon, 1014). See Leqis- 
LATUBE, and consult authorities there cited 

LEOISLATION, Labob. See Labob Leuis- 

LATION 

IiEG^SLA'TITBE. That body of citizens in 
any sLite or nation, or part thereof, which is 
specifically empowered to make, alter, and re- 
peal the laws. In some countries, however, the 
power of the legislature is more or less restricted 
by what is known as the constitution, or or- 
ganic law, of those countries In ancient sys- 
tems of government, legislatures, in the modem 
sense, were practically unknown, though in 
Athens there was an assembly known as the 
Ecclesta, and in Rome there were various coun- 
cils, which exercised many of the functions 
which belong to a modem legislature In the 
later Roman Empire the chief source of legisla- 
tion was the Emperor. In the Germanic tribes 
there were councils, which all freemen^ could 
attend, and these survived for a long time in 
some cases, as eg., the Witenageraot (q.v.) 
among the Anglo-Sixons. Likewise the origin 
of the Spanish Cortes has been traced to the 
early Middle Ages, but in general, legislative 
power ultimately rested during the Middle Ages 
in the King or the feudal superior. In the Holy 
Roman Enipire, the Imperial Diet possessed a 
shadow of legii^tiYe authority. Of the medie- 


val legislatures, the English Parliament is of 
the most importance, b^use it was the only 
one to attain a complete development. It devel- 
oped out of the Saxon Witenagemot and its 
successor the Norman Royal Council. Until the 
thirteenth century, however, it represented onh 
the higher nobility and clergy and possessed 
little or no independent authority. During the 
reign of Henry III members from the counties 
and towns representing the gentry and the 
burghers were admitted, and in the struggles 
which followed over the arbitrary exactions of 
the King, Parliament, as the new body now 
came to be called, gained increasing power and 
finally took over from the King the greatei 
part of the legislative authority hitherto exer- 
cised by him. It first asserted the right to raise 
taxes, then to specify the purposes for which 
they should be expended, then to inquire into 
the abuses of the administration and impeach 
the King*s responsible ministers for misconduct 
Next it asserted the right to share with the 
King the lawmaking power, and to give its reso- 
lutions precedence in authority over royal ordi- 
nances, and finally it succeed^ in establishing 
its right to freedom from interference from the 
royal authority, together with the power of 
determming the qualifications and elections of 
its own members. 

In the English dominions in America legisla- 
tures model^ upon the Parliament of the 
mother country were early established in every 
colony. At the time of the adoption of the na- 
tional Constitution these bodies were bicameral 
in form in all the States except Georgia and 
Pennsylvania, the Lower House everywhere 
being an exclusively popular body From the 
first there was a clear-cut distinction between 
legislative, executive, and judicial jMiwers, and 
the early constitutions almost without excep- 
tion expressly required that each set of func- 
tions should be exercised by a separate and in- 
dependent organ of government The only legis- 
lative power left to the Governor was the right 
to veto bills and recommend the enactment of 
laws which seemed to him wise and needful 

At the end of the eighteenth century the po- 
litical reformers on tiie European continent 
looked to the institutions of England for their 
inspiration, so that during the course of the 
nineteenth century most of the countries of con- 
tinental Europe adoptcnl written constitutions 
of government providing for legislative bodies, 
partially representative at least, and vested 
with the greater part of the legislative power 
and often modeled closely upon the English 
Parliament. In some of the continental states, 
particularly France, Germany, and Italy, the 
chief executive still has a large ordinance power 
which IS not only used to fill in the details of 
legislative acts, but even to supplement them 
in some cases. Such ordinances, however, are 
always subject to alteration or repeal by the 
legislative body. So far as the general prin- 
ciples of legislative organization and proc^ure 
are concern^, it may be said that the European 
and American states have pretty nearly reaidied 
a uniform practice In all the countries of 
America and Europe where legislative bodies 
exist, except in some of the Balkan and Central 
American states, the bicameral system has been 
adopted as having substantial advantages over 
the old three-chambpred bodies of Estates of the 
Realm on the one hand, and the single-cham- 
bered legislatures on the other. There is aI«o 
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flubrtantial agreement that the lower honaes 
be popular bodies and consequently vested 
with the exclusive right to initiate financial and 
revenue measures With this exception the two 
houses everywhere enjoy substantial equality 
of powers in legislation except in Great Britain, 
where, by a recent Act of Parliament (the 
Parliament Act, Aug. 18, 1911), the House of 
Lords was wholly deprived of its power to 
reject or amend a money bill and, as to all 
other measures passed by the House of Com- 
mons, was restricted to a suspensive veto, it 
being provided that such measures, if passed 
by the Commons in three successive sessions, 
shall become law, notwithstandmg their rejec- 
tion or amendment by the Lords, provided that 
at least two jears have elapsed from the intro- 
duction of a bill to its third passage by the 
House of Commons. It is a general principle 
that the upper houses shall also be vested with 
certain administrative or judicial functions, 
such as the trial of impeachments preferred by 
the lower houses, the ratification of treaties, 
the confirmation of appointments to office, the 
issue of administrative regulations, etc. Simi- 
lar distinctions in favor of the upper houses 
exist in the case of the local legislatures of the 
United States. 

The principle of representation upon which 
the popular chambers rest is essentially the 
same lUmost everywhere, namely, apportionment 
according to the population, often with some 
regard to geographical division, and choice by 
district ticket, rather than the apportionment 
according to classes of voters and choice by 
general ticket A striking exception to the 
principle of apportionment strictly according to 
population 18 afforded by the State of Connecti- 
cut. The ratio of representation varies greatly. 
In the Congress of the United States it is one 
representative to every 212,407 mhabitants, m 
the German Empire one to every 131,000, in 
Great Britain and Ireland (on an average) one 
to every 63,000, in France one to every 100,000, 
in Mexico one to every 40,000, and in Switzer- 
land one to every 20,000 There is a great diver- 
sity with respect to the principles of representa- 
tion in the upper houses of the legislatuios In 
general, the representation is of classes or of 
territorial divisions In the United States, 
France, Switzerland, Mexico, and Brazil, the 
Upper House represents the individual States or 
the larger administrative units In all of these 
except France the principle is equality of repre- 
sentation without respect to size or population 
or the area represented In Great Britain, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, and Hungary 
the principle of class representation is largely 
employed. Germany has as a part of its legisla- 
ture a body, known as the Bundesrat, which, 
though in one sense an upper house, at the 
same time resembles a merting of diplomatic 
representatives of the several states of the 
Empire. 

The source from which the l^islatures pro- 
ceed 18 now substantially the same everywhere 
in the case of the lower houses, namely, univer- 
sal manhood suffrage. To this rule there are 
exceptions, as in Australia, New Zealand, Fin- 
land, Norway, Iceland, and a dozen American 
States, where women possess the parliamentary 
or legislative franchise equally with men; in 
Italy, where a complex system of qualifications 
(education, tax, rent) prevails; in Great Brit- 
ain, where there is a household lodger franchise; 


and in the Netherlands, where the payment of a 
direct tax is required So far as the upper 
houses are concerned, there is considerable 
variety in the source from which they proceed. 
In France the Upper House is chosen by indirect 
election; in the United States (since 1013), 
Mexico, the Commonwealth of Australia, and 
Brazil it 18 chosen by direct election, in Ger- 
many and Switzerland it is appointed by the 
local governments The British House of Lords 
consists of peers of the blood royal, English 
bishops, Engbsh peers (hereditary and created 
by the sovereign), Scotch representative peers 
(elected for duration of Parliament), and Irish 
representative peers (elected for life). The 
constitution of the Austrian Herrenhaus and 
of the Hungarian Table of Magnates is in the 
main very similar to that of the British House 
of Lords The composition of the Prussian 
Herronliaus is somewhat more complex than 
that of the Austrian; included in its members 
are representatives of the large cities and of 
the imiversities Tlie Senate in Italy is com- 
posed of princes of the royal house and of an 
unlimited number of peers, nominated by the 
King for life. The members of the Senate of 
the Dt)minion of Canada are appointed for life 
by the Governor-General. Among the common- 
wealths of the American Union the source of 
both houses is popular election 

The (lualifications for members of the lower 
houses do not now differ greatly in the various 
modern states of the world. In general tliey 
are male sex, mature age, sometimes 21 years, 
althougli it is 25 in the United States, France, 
Germany, Spain, and Prussia, and 30 in Italy, 
citizenship, and residence in the state and some- 
times in the district from which the member 
is chosen The usual disqualifications arc con- 
viction of crime, bankruptcy, pauperism, and 
the holding of incompatible office at the same 
time For eligibility to the upper houses there 
IB usually a higher age qualification, the average 
being about 30, although it is 3.'> in Brazil, and 
40 m France and Italy. In Europe appointed 
members of tlie Upper House are usuallv re- 
quired to l)c selectiHl from certain professional, 
learned, or noble classes Among the States of 
the American Union the qualifications for mem 
bership in both Houses are the same, usually 
mature age and citizenship. 

Tliere is substantial agreement throughout 
the United States and hlurope as to the rights 
and privileges of legislative members These are 
the Tight of each House to judge of the elections 
and qualifications of its own members, freedom 
from arrest during the session, except for 
treason or other high crimes, or tmless the 
member is caught in the act of committing a 
crime, and freedom of debate without responsi- 
bility to any power except the chamber for 
words spoken or votes cast There is not yet 
unanimity of opinion on the question of whether 
members of tlie Legislature should receive 
compensation In the United States, Mexico, 
Brazil, and France the practice exists of grant- 
ing compensation to members of both Houses, 
and in Great Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Prussia to members of the Lower House. In 
Germany, Italy, and Spain members receive no 
compensation. In the American commonwealths 
the practice is to grant a small salary or per 
diem allowance together witii mileage (qv.). 

The . tenure of legislative members varies 
greatly. In the upper chambers of the Eunqiean 
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l^slatures it is generally for life or long 
periods of time, although in France it is nine 
years, and in Switzerland and Germany it de- 
pends upon the will of the local governments. 
As to the lower houses the tenures are usually 
for short periods of time, ranging from three 
years in Switzerland to dve in Great Britain. 
In the United States it is six years for the 
Upper House and two for the Ixiwer, in Mexico 
it IS four for the Upper House and two tor the 
Lower, in Brazil it is nine for the Upper and 
three for the Lower Frequent provision is 
made for a partial renewal of the upper houses. 
Among the individual States of the American 
Union the most common provision is a four- 
year tenure for the Senates and two years for 
the lower houses In some States, however, 
annual elections of members of the Legislature 
are still held Relative to the powers of the 
Legislature over its own assembling, opening, 
adjournment, prorogation, and dissolution, it 
may be stated as a general rule that in the 
American republics and in the commonwealths 
of the Uniti^ States this right belongs to the 
l^islatures themselves, subject to certain pro- 
visions in the constitutions relative to the times 
of meeting and the length of the session Mc^st 
States have thus restricted the length of tlie 
legislative session to periods varying from 40 
to 90 days In the European legislatures, on 
the other hand, the more common rule is that 
these are prerogatives of the head of the state. 
So far as internal organization, discipline, and 
procedure are concerned, the general rule is that 
each House shall be left to its own judgment 
subject to a few limitations prescribed by the 
constitutions relative to publicity of procedure, 
the infliction of punishment on refraetorj’ mem- 
bers, and the organization of the chamber 
There is a substantial agreement that a quorum 
for the transaction of business should be a 
majority of the legal number of members In 
some states this is regulated b^ statute, and 
in others it is made a constitutional principle 
This rule, however, is departed from in the case 
of the British Parliament and the German 
Bundesrat, in both of which cases the presence 
of a comparatively small number of members 
is sufficient to transact business 

So far as the frequency of legislative sessions 
is concerned, it may be stated as a general rule 
that national legislatures assemble annually. 
This is required by the constitutions of the 
United States and France, while the demands 
of a complex and increasing civilization make 
it practically necessary everywhere In the 
United States, however, the popular distrust of 
the State legislatuics has led to the general 
adoption of the system of biennial sessions and 
in one State (Alabama) of quadrennial sessions. 
At the present time (1015) only seven States 
adhere to the old practice of annual sessions. 
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ConsUtutwna of the United States (2 vols., 
Washington, 1878) ; H. Marquardsen, Uandbuch 
des offenthchen Rechts der Oegenwart (Frei- 
burg, 1883-94) ; Gabrid Demombynes, Consti- 
tutions europdmnes (2 vols., Paris, 1884) ; 
J. W Burgess, PoltUoal Science and Compara- 
tive Constitutional Law (Boston, 1896) ; Sir 
W. R Anson, JjUW and Custom of the Constitu- 
tion (3d ed., 3 vols, Oxford, 1907-09); Bryce, 
American Commonwealth (2 vols, New York, 
1010) ; Sir C. P. Ilbert, The Mechanics of Law 
Making (ib., 1014). 


See Lboiblation; Spkakbs; Ministby, Gov- 
BBNM8NT: and articles on the various countries. 

LEGISULTIVE MANAGEKENT in IN- 
ousiBT See Management, Lkgiblativf. 

LEQITIH, l^j^-tlm (Fr. Ugitime, from Ijat. 
legit imus, lawful), or Bairn’s Part In Scots 
law, the legal provision which a child is en- 
titled to out of the movable or personal estate 
of the deceased father. In Scotland, as for- 
merly by the English common law, a father is 
not allowed wholly to disinherit his children. 
If a wife and children survive, the movable 
estate is divided into three equal parts, one of 
which is preserved to the children. If only 
children survive, and not the wife, then half 
the personal estate is legitim, the other half 
being called ^'dead’s part” and bemg devisable 
by the father at his pleasure. Tliough a father 
may in his lifetime, without any cheek from 
hiB children, squander his property, still he is 
not allowed, by will or otherwise, to make gifts 
so as to lessen the fund to which the children 
are entitled. The legitim is claimable by all 
the children who survive the father, but not 
by the issue of those children wlio have prede- 
ceased. It is immaterial what the age of the 
child may be and whether married or not. 
Children claiming legitim must, however, give 
credit for any provision or ad\ance made by the 
father out of his movable estate in his lifetime. 
All the children, though of different marriages, 
share ctjually in the legitim Tlie principle of 
the legitim does not now exist at the common 
law, but it olitains in Louisiana and in all the 
modern States whose legal systems are derived 
from that of the civil law See Inofficious 
Testament 

LEGIT^nCACY. In law, the status of a 
child wlio is born in lawful wedlock Any child 
bom during wedlock is presumed to be legiti- 
mate, l)ut tins presumption may be rebutted by 
positive proof that the husband and wife had 
not cohabited for a time which would completely 
negative any possibility of tlie former laung the 
father of the child. The old common-law rule 
was that the child was conclusively presumed 
to be legitimate unless the husband was ' beyond 
the seas” for over nine months previous to its 
birth, but that rule has been modifii*d as above 
stated At common law the subsequent mar- 
riage of the parents did not have the effect of 
legitimizing children previously bom to them, 
and such is still the law m England, but in 
civil-law countries (including Scotland, Quebec, 
and Louisiana), and now by statute in most 
of the United States, a child born out of wed- 
lock is legitimatized by the subsequent mar- 
riage of its parents, in which ease it has the 
same status in law as a child bom in wedlock. 

As the only legal disabilities under which an 
illegitimate person rests are his inability to 
inherit land and, as next of kin. to administer 
the estate of a deceased parent or to share 
therein under statutes of distribution, the ques- 
tion of one’s legitimacy is rarely raised, except 
when he asserts a claim to real or personal 
estate under such circumstances or when some 
one claims under or through him Since 1858, 
in England, by virtue of the Legitimacy Declara- 
tion Act (21 and 22 Viet., c. 93), any natural- 
bom subject, whose domicile is England or 
Ireland, or who claims anv real or personal 
estate situate in England, may by direct pro- 
ceedings, instituted by him for that purpose in 
i4h#''«Divoroe and Matrimonial Court, have the 
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ouestion of hi» legitimacy tried and judicially 
aetermined In the UniM States the old prac- 
tice still generally obtains. See Bastard ; 
Heib, Illbqitimact; Legitimation. 

IiEOIT'IMA^nOir ( from ML. legttimare, 
to make Intimate, from Lat legtUmuB, law- 
ful). The act of cc^erring the status of l^t- 
imacw on a person bom a bastard. This may 
be effected by adoption, by act of parliament or 
l^slature, or by the subsequent marriage of 
the father and mother of the ill^itimate off- 
spring, called Intimation per eubse^ena 
tnatrxmonium. This effect, howeyer, can only be 
produced provided at the time of the birth the 
parents might have been married, or there was 
no obstacle to their thmi marrying, if so in- 
clined, as, e.g., if they were both unmarried, 
and there was no impediment. Sometimes it 
has happened that the father. A, or mother, B, 
after the child’s birth, marries a third person 
and has children, and after the dissolution of 
the marriage A and B marry In this perplex- 
ing case the courts have held that the inter- 
vening marriage with a third party does not 
prevent the ^stard child, bom before that 
event, from being legitimate by the subsequent 
marriage of A and B. But it has not been 
settled what are the mutual rights of the chil- 
dren of the two marriages in such circum- 
stances, though it appears that the legitimate- 
l>om children cannot be dis^aced by tfie le^t- 
imated bastard. The doctnne of legitimatimi 
per aubaequens matrtmontum obtains in Scot- 
land and in the legal systems of the Continent 
which are derived from the civil law, but is 
not recognized in England or Ireland, having 
been solemnly repudiated by the famous statute 
of Merton, and the maxim prevails there, **Once 
a bastard, always a bastard.” This harsh rule 
of the common law still prevails in a few of 
the United States, but in most the civil-law 
rule has been adopted. The rule is the same 
where the parents were not really married, 
though they both bona fide believed themselves 
to be married Consult ^^Legitimation by Sub- 
sequent Marriage,” in Journal of Society of 
Comparative Legialation, vol. vi (n. s., Lon- 
don, 1906). 

LEGIT^nCISTS (Fr. ligitimiate , from Lat. 
legitimua , legal, from lea , law ) , The. In 
France, after 1830, the paiiy that upheld the 
claims of the elder line of Bourbons against 
the younger or Orleanist line. Charles X, who 
was deposed in 1830, belonged to the Bourbons, 
while Louis Philippe, who succeeded him, be- 
longed to the house of Orl^ns. The death of 
the Count de Chambord, the last of the Bourbon 
line, in 1883, ended the dispute by leaving the 
Count de Paris, grandson of Louis Philippe, 
sole heir to the claims of both branches of the 
Bourbon family. The name to-day is applied 
to a believer in hereditary monarchy as opposed 
to parliamentary rule. 

LEGIiEB^ l^Sr, Henbt Eduabd (1861- 
) An American librarian. Born at Pa- 
lermo, Italy, he was educated in Switzerland and 
m the Unit^ States, lie served as a member of 
the Wisconsin State Assembly in 1889, as secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Wis., Sdiool Board from 
1890 to 1904, and as secretary of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission in 1904-09. In 1900 he 
became librarian of the Chicago Public Library, 
and in 1912-13 he was president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. He is author iol 
Chevalier Henry de Tonty (1896); A 


the Mormona (1897): Leading Eienta of TTw- 
oonain Hiatory (1897); Jamca Cates Percival 
( 1901 ) ; Early Wtaconain Imprints ( 1903 ) , 
Po&a Raven: Its Origin and Ceneaia (1907), 
Of Much Love and Some Knowledge of Books 
(1912). 

LEGBTACK), Ift-nyft^gA A city in the Prov- 
ince of Verona, Italy, 33 miles by rail southeast 
of the city of Verona, on the Adige (Map 
Italy, F 2). It has a technical school, a city 
library, and two theatres. The country is fer- 
tile though swampy, and Legnago is an impor- 
tant market for rice and other grain, wme, 
potatoes, and flax. In 1796 it was captured by 
the French, and the old fortifications were razed 
under Napoleon in 1801. In 1815 the Austrians, 
to defend the passage of the Adige, rcfoitified 
Legnago, making it one of the fortresses of the 
famous Quadrilateral. Pop (commune), 1881, 
14,358, 1901, 14,520, 1906, 17,000. 

I1E6NAJTO, l&-ny&^n6. A town 16 miles 
northwest of Milan, Italy, on the rivcT Olona. 
There are cotton and silk factories Pop, 1901 
(commune), 12,002; 1911, 24,364 It is famous 
for the \ictory of Milan and the allied Tjombard 
cities over the Emperor Frederick Barliarossu 
(qv.) in 1176. In the year 1876, the seven- 
hundredth anniversary of the battle, a monu- 
ment was erected on the battlefield. 

LE GOFFIC, le gfi'f^^ CiiABT.fiS Henbi 
( 1863- )• A Breton poet, novebst, and 

critic, born at Lannion The traditions and 
customs of Brittany have been depicted by him 
in a striking manner, on much the same lines 
as his contemporary T^e Braz (q.v.) He became 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and was 
three times a laureate of the French Academy 
His literary career opened with a volume of 
verse. Amour breton (1889), followed by Le 
pardon de la reine Anne (1892). In 1913 his 
PoSaiea compUtea began to appear. His other 
works include: Le crucifiS de K&rdlta (1892); 
Posad Vamour (1895) ; Le pays (1897) ; Sur la 
cdte (1897) ; Morgane (1898) ; L*Errcur de Flor- 
ence (1904) ; Lea bonnets rouges (1906) ; J/Ame 
hretonne (1902-08); Passions celtes (1908); 
La double confession ( 1909 ) , Fites et coutumes 
populairea (1911). Le Goflic’s critical writing 
is found in Nouveau traiti de versification fran- 
gaise (1890; 5th ed, 1910), with E Thieulin, 
and Lea romans daujourd^hui (1890) In col- 
laboration with Gabriel Vicairc he wrote the 
drama Le sortilige (1900) 

LEGOUIS, le-goir^, Emile (1861- ). A 

French literary critic. He was born at Hon- 
fleur (Calvados), was educated at the universi- 
ties of Caen and Paris, and after teaching in 
various provincial institutions, including 19 
years as lecturer and professor at the Univer- 
sity of Lyons, he was appointed to the chair of 
English language and literature at the Sor- 
bonne (1904). In 1912-13 he visited America 
as exchange professor at Harvard and while 
here lectured at various other universities. His 
works include: Le gdndral Miehcl ttca/upuy 
(1891); La jeuncsse de William lAordsworth 
(1896), Pages chotaies des grands dcnvains, 
Shakespeare ( 1899 ) ; Morceaua chotsies de lit- 
tirature anglaise (1905) ; edition of the Jocelyn 
of Lamartine and Pages choiaies d* Angel her 
(both 1906) , Dans lea sentiera de la renaissance 
anglaise (1907); introduction to the French 
edition of the Canterbury Tales (1908); Chau- 
oer, in the aeries '*Ecrivains dtrangers” (1910) ; 
Mfmm de In poisie franoaise d Vusage des lea- 
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teurs anglata (1012); **William Wordsworth/* 
in the Cambridge Htatory of English Literature, 
vol. xii (New York, 1014). 

LEG0TTV£, le-g!)?rviL', Ebnest (1807-1003). 
A French dramatist, essayist, and academician, 
son of the poet Jean Baptiste Legouv^ His 
mother died in 1810, and his father soon had to 
be put in a lunatic asylum, but the orphan had 
plenty of money and was well educated. In 
1820 he won an academic prize for a poem on 
the discovery of printing; but he first made his 
mark 20 years later (1840) by the drama 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, written in collaboration 
with Scribe (qv ), as were also Les contcs de la 
reine de Navarre (1850), Bataille des dames 
(1851), hes dmgts de fSe (1858). His dramas 
written independently of Scribe are insignificant, 
save for rather than play which Rachel 

paid 5000 francs, though Riston achieved suc- 
cess with it in an Italian translation Lc*- 
gouv^'s dramatic works were collected (1887- 
90) He wrote also on education, on the social 
position of women, and on UArt de la lecture 
(1877, 1881), in which he was an adept. In 
1881 Legouv4 was made director of studies in 
the normal school for girls at tS^res and in 
1887 a Commander in the Legion of Honor. 
Towards the end of his life LeqouvS was known 
for his studies on the character and needs of 
women and children in France La femme cn 
France au XlXbme st^cle (1864) was reissued, 
much enlarged, in 1878 Messieurs les enfants 
appeared in 1868, then came his Conferences 
partstennes (1872) ; Nos filles et nos fils (1877) , 
and Unc Education de jeunc fille (1884) — all 
very influential in changing French methods of 
education In 1886-87 L^ouv^ published his 
autobiography, Sotxante ans de souvenirs He 
was always fond of physical training, which he 
urged as important to France, and was himself 
a skillful fencer and pistol shot He died March 
14, 1903. 

IiEQOUV£, Jeak Baptiste (1764-1812) A 
French poet and dramatist, bom in Pans His 
first play, La mart dWbel, was produced in 1792 
and was followed bv Epicha/r%s (1793), Quintus 
Fabxus (1795), Etdoele (1799), and La mort de 
Henri IV (1806), the only play he wrote which 
was well re(*eived. In general his dramatic 
works lack movement and interest. His poem 
Le nidrite des femmes (1801) was veiy popular, 
it went rapidly tlirough 40 editions. l.egouv^ 
was elected to the Institute in 1798. 

LEGBAIH, le-graN^ Geoboeb Albert (1865- 
). A French Eg^qitologist, born in Paris. 
There he received bis education, studying in 
the Ecole des Beaux- Arts under Ci^rdme and in 
the Collie de France under MaB]»ero In 1892 
he became a member of the Institut Fran<.ais 
d’Arch4ol(^ie Orientale at Cairo, and of the 
musemm of that city he was appointed Tnspec- 
teur-dessinateur in 1894 In 1897 l^raiu be- 
came a member of the Institut Eg>ptien, in 
1908 he was made a Chevalier of tlie l>gion of 
Honor While working on the leeonstruction of 
the great temple of Ammon at Karnak, of which 
he had been placed in charge in 1895, he had 
the good fortune in 1904 to discover 800 statues 
of stone and 17,000 of bronze which had been 
burled in one place L^ain’s numerous publi- 
cations include: Le here des transformations; 
Catalogue du musde de Cairo; Repertoire g4n6- 
aXogique et imomastique du muade dc Cairo; 
Les temples de Kvmak; Lougsor; L6gendes et 


chansons popuUUres; La statuette fundraire de 
Pathmos (1904); Notes prises h Kamak 
(1905) ; Comment doit-en itablir une gdnMogie 
Sgyptienne (1906) ; La grande sthle de Toutanh- 
hamanou d Kamak ( 1907 ) ; 8ur une stble de 
Senousrit IV ( 1908 ) . 

LEOBAND, le-gT&si^, Louis DtautA (1842- 
). A French legal scholar and diplomat, 
bom at Valenciennes. From 1882 to 1895 he 
was Minister Plenipotentiary at The Hague. He 
became a Councilor of State and an Officer of 
the L^ion of Honor and was decorated by 
Holland. He wrote: Du divorce et de la s&paror 
twn de corps (1865) ; fifditoo de MeUhan et Vvn- 
tendance de Hainaut et du Cambrdsis ( 1868 ) ; 
Le mariage et les nueurs en France (1879), 
crowned Inr the French Academy and the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Science; La rdvo- 
luticn francaise en Hollande: La rdpuhlique 
hatave (1895) ; L*Idie de patrie (1897) ; Prdcis 
de procedure cimle usuelle et pratique (189*^; 
new enlarged ed., 1904) 

LEGBAND DU SAULLE, le-grilN^ du sOl, 
Henbi (1830-86). A French alienist He was 
bom at Dijon, studied medicine there, and was 
interne at Rouen and at Charenton, was asso- 
ciate editor of the Oaasette des Hdpitaux (1854- 
62 ) ; and in 1862 became doctor of mi^diciiie with 
a thesis De la monomame incendiaire He was 
an associate of Lasagne at the prefecture of 
police, Paris; was physician at the Saliietri^re 
(1877) and chief physician of the spcidal in- 
firmary for the insane at the prefecture of 
police, Paris (1883) He was long editor of the 
Annales mddtco-psychologiques His principal 
works were. La folie devant les iribunauw 
(1864) ; an essay on Le ddlire des peisecutions 
(1871) ; Etude mddicO’Uqale sur les 6p\leptiques 
(1877); Traits de mSdeotne legale (2d ed., 
1885) 

Ll^BENZI, Ift-gr5n^ts6, Qio\anni (cl625- 
90). An Italian composer, bom at Clusone, 
near Bergamo. After having studied under 
Pallavicino he became organist at Bergamo and, 
as maestro d% oappella to the Duke of Ferrara, 
produced his first opera, Ichillv in Nciro, in 
1663. The next year he went to Venice, wlierc 
he was elected director of the Conserx^atorv de' 
Mcndicanti (1672), and in 1685 became maestro 
di cappella at Saint Mark’s. In the latter capa- 
city he enlarged the orchestra and introduced a 
iiuiuImt of innovations. He was one of the first 
to write trios for two violins and violoncello, 
and his operas (18 in all) are marked by a 
freer use of melody and a more coherent instm- 
mentation than had been common before his 
time In addition to his operas and instm- 
mental compositions, he wrote considerable 
sacriHl music. He died in Venice. 

LEGBOS, \e-grf/, Alphonse (1837-1911). A 
French painter, etcher, and sculptor. He was 
born at Dijon, studied at the School of Fine 
Alts there and in Paris under Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran. He first exhibited a portrait of his 
father (1857, Tours Gallery), which caused 
him to classed among the so-called Realists 
Two years afterward his ‘^Angelus," owned by 
Seymour Haden, excited further aUention, and 
in 1861 his “Ex Voto” (Dijon Museum) aroused 
a storm of criticism. In 1863 he removed to 
Ijondon, where he became professor of etching 
in South Kensington schools and in 1876 was 
appointed Slade professor of fine arts at Uni- 
versity College, I^ndon, to succeed E J. Poyn- 
ter By his teaching and lofty example he 
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fltroiiffly influenced EnKlish art. His earlier 
period is marked by a primitive but picturesque 
realism; his later works are more simple and 
dignified, and in spirit nearly approach the 
old masters. Legros was extraordinarily versa- 
tile and prolific. His etchings are vigorously 
executed, with much restraint force, Carnatic 
power, and grotesque humor. His innumerable 
pen and pekicil drawings and his etchings and 
his medal work are widely known, and in his 
later years he gained fame as a sculptor. His 
subjects, beside portraits, are largely religious, 
or else illustrate the life of beggars, vagabonds, 
and the common people. His painting “Public 
Penance” (1868) is in the Luxembourg, which 
also possesses “The Dead Christ” (1868), a 
lands^pe, and the portrait of Grambetta. Among 
other important examples are: “Woman Pray- 
ing” (1888, Tate Gallery, London); “Young 
Woman Walking beside a River” (1886, Alen- 
Qon Gallery ) ; “On the Edge of the Woods” 
(Metropolitan Museum, New York). Among Le- 
groe’s best-known sculptures are “The Mask of 
Miss Swainson,” in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and the monumental fountain at Wel- 
beck Abbey. His etchings include “The Triumph 
of Death,” a remarkable allegorical senes; “The 
Death of St. Francis”; “Procession through the 
Vaults of Medard,” and “The Dying Vagabond ” 
His portraits, such as those of Burne-Jones, 
Huxley, and Browning, are also notable. 

LEGBOS, PiEBBE. The name of two French 
sculptors — ^PiERBE THE Eldeb (1626-1714) was 
born at Chartres and studied in Paris under 
Sarrazin He was chosen member of the French 
Academy in 1666 and appointed professor in 
1702. Many of his statues and decorative 
works, which he modeled for Versailles, still 
exist. They are in the exaggerated baroque 
style of the period. 

His son and pupil Piebbe (1666-1716) was 
bom in Paris. He also studied at Rome, where 
he resided for many years and where most of 
his works are to be found There are large 
religious groups by him in the Turin Cathedral, 
and m the church of St. John Lateran and 
St. Peter’s in Rome, and several busts in the 
Louvre. They show artistic talent, but very 
little taste. 

LEGTJIA, 16rgSS'y&, Aucusto B. (1863- 
). A Peruvian statesman, bom in Lam- 
bayeque He was educated in Valparaiso, Chile, 
and upon his return entered business in Lima. 
He served with distinction as a private in the 
Chilean-Peravian War. After the war, he en- 
tered employment of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company and soon became the general 
manager for Pern, Ecuador, and Bolivia. Later 
he organized and directed La Sud Americana 
Insurance Company in Peru and managed the 
British Sugar Company, Ltd. In 1603 he en- 
tered political life, acc^ting the Ministry of 
Finance, in which he introduced many fiscal 
improvements, especially that of the collection 
of the taxes through a private corporation. 
His measures greatly increased the public reve- 
nues. In 1908 he was elected President of Peru. 
Although much criticised by his own as well 
as by the opposition party, he maintained a firm 
control of the situation, governing with justice. 
His administration was progressive and peace- 
ful. Education was encouraged, boundary dis- 
putes with Brazil and Bolivia were settled, the 
national defense was improved, and wireless 
communication was established between Lima 


and Iquitos. At the end of his term in 1612 
he went to London, where he thereafter resided 

LEGUME, l^tlm or l^>gQm^ (Fr. legume, 
from Lat. leffumen, bean, from le^ere, to gather) . 
A dry, dehiscent fruit, consisting of one carpel, 
and d^iscing (opening) by splitting down both 
sides, as in the pe^ bean, etc It is character- 
istic of the Leguminosse, or pulse family, and is 
commonly spoken of simply as a pod. See 
Fbuit. 

LEGU^MIN (from Lat. legumen, bean). A 
vegetable protein of the globulin group, foimd 
mainly in the seeds of many plants, includmg 
the leguminous plants, such as peas, beans, and 
lentils Its exact nature is not known Ritt- 
hausen found legumm from peas and field beans 
to contain the mements in the following propor- 
tions: carbon, 61.5 per cent, hydrogen, 7 per 
cent; nitrogen, 171 per cent; sulphur, 0 4 per 
cent; and oxygen, 24 per cent. Osborne found: 
carbon, 52.1 per cent, hydrogen, 7 per cent, 
nitrogen, 18 per cent, sulphur, 0.4 per cent, 
and oxygen, 22 6 per cent Legumin may best 
be prepared by freeing finely ground peas of 
fat with the aid of naphtha, then extracting 
with a 10 to 20 per cent aqueous solution of 
common salt; the extract is filtered, precipitated 
with ammonium sulphate, the prtK*ipitatc> is 
again dissolved in a 10 per cent solution of 
common salt, and the salt is removed from the 
solution by dialysis, whereupon the legumin 
separates out almost pure, tlie final purification 
is eflTected by washing with water and alcohol 
Legumm is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
very weak acids and alkalies, it is not coagu- 
late by heat. It resembles the casein of mam- 
malian milk, with which it was considered iden- 
tical by Liebig and others, and was thc'refore 
called vegetable casein. It contains less carbon 
and more nitrogen, however, than true casein. 
Upon treatment with sulphuric acid, legumin 
gives leucine, tyrosine, and glutamic and as- 
partic acids It 18 closely rclatcKl to conglutin, 
a substance found in the seeds of cereals. Con- 
sult Osborne, The Vegetable Protevna (New 
York, 1909) 

LEGUMTmFSJB (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
Lat. legumen, bean ) . A great family of dicotyle- 
donous plants, containing about 12,000 species. 
It is far the largest family of the Archichla- 
mydesc, and with one exception (Composite) the 
largest family of angiosperms In fact, it 
comprises approximately one-tenth of all angio- 
sperms. The outstanding feature of the family 
IB the legume, which is a pod developed by a 
single carpel and characterized by the fact that 
it splits into two pieces or valves, as in the 
case of peas and beans The Ijeguminosac over- 
lap the Rosaceie (q.v.), the Mimosa tribe hav- 
ing many of the features of the latter family. 
The outlying features of the RosacesB are rega- 
lar flowers and several carpels, while the out- 
lying features of the Leguminoss are irregular 
flowers and a single carpel In the Mimosa tribe 
of Leguminoss, however, there is a combination 
of the regular flowers of the Rosaeese and the 
single caipel of Leguminosie. This indicates 
that the legume, rather than the irregularity 
of the flowers, determines a member of Legu- 
minoss. The irregularity of the family is shovm 
b^ the corolla ai^ is very characteristic, con- 
sisting in what is called a papilionaceous (but- 
terfly dike) corolla. The common sweet pea 
suggests the type of irregularity. The upper- 
most petad, called the standard, is the lar^t, 



USEFUL LEGUMES 



1 VETCH (viola vhioaa) 

2 QARDEN PEA (PIsum sativum) 

O CTDIMA RPAM fPha«AoluB vulaarls) 


4 PEANUT (Arachls hypogna) 

5. COWPEA (VIgna catjang). 

6 LIMA BEAN (Phaseolus lunatua). 
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and encloses the others in the bud; the two 
lateral petals form the so-called wings;, while 
the two lower petals unite to form the character- 
istic keel, which usually incloses the stamens 
and pistil. The stamens are quite characteris- 
tic, usually being ten in number, and united 
into one set or two sets (0 and 1). Occasion- 
ally they are free from one another, and rarely 
they are five in number. The three tribes of 
the family are very well marked. 

1 PaptltonoidecB This winnh larg- 

est, IS ^aracteriscu by its distinctly papiliona- 
ceous fiowers. It includes a host of familiar 
forms, the most representative in American f 'ua 
being Baptxsta (false indigo), Crotalana (rattle- 
box), Lupinus (lupin), Trtfohum (clover), Pao- 
ro/ea, Amorpha, Petalostemum (prairie clover), 
Rohmta (locust), Aatragdiua (milk vetch), Dea- 
modium (tick trefoil), Lespedeza (bush clover), 
ViGia (vetch), and Lathy rus (everlasting pea). 
Among the more common and best-known forms 
naturalized from Europe, in addition to peas 
{Piaum) and beans {Phaaeolus), are Oenxata 
(whin), Cytxaua (broom). View (gorse), Mali- 
lotus (sweet clover), and Medteago (alfalfa). 

2. CfPaalptnxoxdecB This tribe is characterized 
by its regular or imperfectly papilionaceous 
corolla, presenting a condition distinctly inter- 
mediate between the two other tribes Even 
when the corolla is imjierfectly papilionaceous, 
it can be distinguished from the preceding tribe 
by the fact that the upper petal is inclosed by 
the others in the bud, rather than the reverse. 
The common representatives are Gymnocladus 
(Kentucky coffee tree), Oleditsta (honey locust). 
Cassia (senna), and Carets (redbud). 

3 Mtmosoidcce This tribe is characterized 
by its regular corolla, which is valvate in the 
bud, that is, the petals do not overlap one an- 
other It is the group of sensitive plants, chiefly 
characteristic of the southwestern and regions 
of Noith America. The representative genera 
are Mimosa and Acaoia. 

A very notable feature of the Leguminosse 
IS the presence of root tubercles which are in- 
habited by nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Certain 
soil bacteria enter the young root hairs, grow 
and multiply, and work gradually into the cor- 
tex, where as they increase they stimulate the 
rootlet to multiply and enlarge the cortical 
cells, so that a local swelling, or tubercle, is 
formed. Tlie largest of these scarcely exc^s 
the size of a hazelnut, and most are smaller 
than a pea, or even a grain of wheat The 
bacteria inhabiting these tubercles can use the 
free nitrogen in their manufacture of protein 
By means of their favorable situation, many of 
the bacteria become excessively enlarged The 
leguminous host sooner or later gets the better 
of the parasites, and consumes these fat bac- 
teria (bacteroids). In consequence of this pe- 
culiar relation between leguminous plants and 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria, leguminous crops, as 
clover and alfalfa, can be grown in soils poor 
in nitrates, and if the crop is plowed under, 
the soil is enriched in nitrogen at the expense 
of the air. For this reason leguminous plants 
are the most useful in the so-called rotation of 
crops. 

liEHAJt, Ift^ftr, Fbanz (1870- ). Au 

Austrian composer, bom at Komora (Hungary). 
Having completed his musical education at the 
Prague Conservatory, he began his career as 
concert master of the Elbeifeld Opera. From 
1890 to 1002 he was bandmaster of various 


Austrian regiments. He then became conducter 
of the Theater an der Wien. TTie lukewarm 
reception of his first serious opera, Kuhaaka 
(1896), caused him to withdraw from the field 
of composition for some years Meanwhile he 
discovered his truly remarkable talent for light 
opera, and his first attempts in this field, Wiener 
Frauen and Der Raatelbtnder, both produced in 
1902, proved emphatic successes. Tliese were 
follow^ two years later by the equally suc- 
cessful Die Juxhetra$ and Der Oottergatte, (te 
Dec 30, 1906, he scored bis greatest success, 
when Dte luatxge Wxtwe (Tlie Merry Widow) 
bad its initial performance in Vienna. Imme- 
diately the work made the rounds of all the 
stages throughout the civilized world, arousing 
the wildest enthusiasm everywhere and inci- 
dentally making the composer a millionaire 
This was followed by other successful works, 
Mxtxalav der Modems (1906), Der Mann mxt 
den drex Frauen (1908), Das Fnratenktnd and 
Der Graf von huoDenthurq (1909), Zxgeunerlxehe 
(1910), Dxe xdealc Frau (1912), Endlxch dtlexn 
and Le rox dea Montagnea (1914). In the early 
part (1914-15) of the European War he was 
taken prisoner by the Kiissians 

A city in Utah Co, Utah, aliout 30 
miles south of Salt Lake City, on the Denver 
and Rio Grande and the San Pedro, Ixis Angeles, 
and Salt Lake railroads, and on two canals 
(Map* Utah, C 2) The surrounding region is 
adapted to irrigate farming, fruit growing, and 
sugar raising, and there are roller mills, a can- 
ning factory, and a large sugar refinery The 
water works are owned by the city Pop , 1900, 
2719, 1910, 2964. 

LEHIGH, l€'hl A river of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania It rises in the southwestern part of 
Pike County, flows southwest to White Haven 
in Luzerne County, then southeast to Allen- 
town, Lehigh County, where it turns northeast 
and enters the Delaware at Easton, after a 
course of about 120 miles (Map* Pennsylvania, 
L 6). It is follow^i»d for the greater part of its 
course by the Lehigh Valley Railroad and passes 
through a region rich in anthracite coal and 
iron, for which it is an important outlet By 
means of loiks and dams it has been opened for 
slack-water navigation 84 miles from its mouth. 

IiEHIGEn^N, le'ht-tfin. A borough in Car- 
bon Co , Pa , 86 miles bv rail north by west 
of Philadelphia, on the I^ehigh River, on the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Canal, and on the 
Lehigh Valley and the Ontral of New Jersey 
railroads (Map: Pennsylvania, K 5). Among 
the important industries are silk and lace mills, 
a meat-jiacking house, shirt factory, automatic- 
press works, car shops, stoneworks, foundries, 
etc The fair grounds of the County Industrial 
Society are here, and there are two beautiful 
parks* Pop, 1900, 4629. 1910, 6316 

LEHIGH (l^HiI) XINIVEESITY. An un- 
siH'tarian institution of higher learning at South 
Bethlehem, Pa, founded in 1865 bv Judge Asa 
Paek#»r (qv ), of Maueh Chunk, with a gift of 
$500,000 and 116 acres of land, and incorpo- 
rated ill 1866 By his will Judge Packer, who 
died in 1879, endowed the university with 
$1,600,000 and the library with $600,000. The 
object of Judge Packer was primarily to afford 
the young men of the Lehigh Valley a complete 
technical education for the professions r^re- 
sented in the development of the peculiar re- 
sources of the region The university is organ- 
ized in two departments: the department ol 
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arte and iciences, comprising a classical oonrse 
and business administration and scientific 
courses; and the department of technology* with 
highly developed courses in civil, mechanical, 
metallurgical, mining, and electrical and chemi> 
eal engineering, elet^ometallur^, and chemis- 
try, leading to the corresponding engineering 
degrees. Graduate courses are offered in botn 
departments, conferring the master’s degree in 
art and science, and attendance at the summer 
schools forms part of the required work in the 
engineering courses. The college buildings, 17 
in number, include Padeer Hall, the Packer Me- 
morial Church, well-equipped laboratories for 
chemistry and metallurgy, physics and electric- 
ity and steam engineering, the Sayre Astronom- 
ical Observatory, the John Fritz Engineering and 
Testing Laboratory, the Coke Mining Lidiora- 
tory, a modem gymnasium, and Field House (the 
gift of Charles L Taylor, of Pittsburgh, Pa ), a 
large concrete stadium, Bixiwn Memorial Hall 
(the student clubhouse), student commons or 
dining hall, and two dormitory buildings. The 
productive funds in 1013-14 amounted to $1,314,- 
000 and the annual income to $260,638. The 
university had in 1014 an attendance of 672 
students, a faculty of 76 instructors, and a li- 
brary of 133,000 volumes The president in 1014 
was Henry S. Drinker, LL D. 

TiElTMAyy, la^mdn, Ai^fbssd Geobo Ludvig 
(18.68- ). A Danish psychologist and psy- 

chophysicist, bom in Copenhagen. He took the 
degree of Ph D. in 1884 at the University of 
Copenhagen, where, after study in Leipzig under 
W. Wundt, he became (1800) docent and (1010) 
professor, and where he founded a psychophysi- 
cal laboratory He wrote: Hovedlovene for det 
menneskehge Folelhealtv (1802), for which the 
Society of the Sciences awarded him a gold 
medal, Overiro og Troldom (4 vols, 1803-06, 
trans into Grerman ) ; his main work, De 8jcb- 
lehge Tilstandes legemhge Ytringcr (3 vols., 
1808, Ger trans., 1800-1005; continuation in 
German, Elemente der Psyohodynamtk ) ; Pay- 
chologiache Method/ik (1005) ; Orundzuge der 
Paychophyatologte (1012); PiEdagogtak Pay- 
kologi (1013) 

LEHMANN, Fbedebick Wiij:jam (1853- 
). An American lawyer He was Imm in 
Prussia, graduated from Tabor College, Iowa, in 
1873, and was admitted to the bar in 1873. He 
then practiced law at Nebraska City, Neb., un- 
til 1876, then at Des Moines, Iowa, until 1800, 
and thereafter at St. Louis, Mo., where he was* 
a member of the firms of Boyle, Priest, and 
Lehmann (1805-1005) and Lehmann and Leh- 
mann (1005-10). He was Solicitor-General of 
the United States in 1010-12 and represented 
the government at the Mexican Peace Conference 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in 1014. He served as 
president of the American Bar Association in 
1008-00. 

LEHMANN, la'm&n^ Hrnri (1814r-82). A 
French historical and portrait painter, bom at 
Kiel, Schleswig. He was a pupil of his father, 
Leo Lehmann, and of Ingres in Paris, where he 
opened a studio in 1847, after having become 
naturalized. He receiv^ many medals and 
was a member of the Institute and professor 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. His work is of 
unequal merit Much is dry and academic, but 
the hest is pure in line and graceful in form. 
Among the best of his canvases are: “Jephtha’s 
Daughter” (1836); “Grief of the Oceanides” 
(1850), “Prometheus”, “Erigone’s I^eam”; 


**VenuB Anadyomene”; “Adoration of Magi and 
Shepherds” (1855, Rheims Museum) ; “Marriage 
of Tobias” (1866); mural paintings m the 
chapels of the church of St. Merry, on the ceil- 
ing of the Great Hall in the Palais de Justice, 
and in the Throne Hall, Luxembourg Palace 
He painted many well-characterized portraits of 
celebrated contemporaries — ^Liszt, Ingres, and 
Edmond About, among others. 

LEHMANN, lil^m&n, JoHAimBS Edvabd 
(1862- ). A Danish theologian and Church 

historian, bom in Gkipenhagen. In 1890 he won 
the gold medal of the University of Copenhagen, 
where, after studies in Lund, Germany, Holland, 
England, and Paris, he took the degree of J^h.D 
(1896), and where he became docent in 1900. 
In 1910 he was appointed professor of religious 
history and religious philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin and was made honorary doctor 
of theology by Leyden. In 1913 he became 
professor at l^und. He exerted great influence 
through his lectures and many b^ks, the most 
impoi^nt of which are: Zarathuatra (2 vols., 
1899-1902), treatmg of the old faith of the 
Persians; Myatik % Hedcnakab og Krtatendom 
(1004; (ier trans., 1907), Om Bxhelen at Iceae 
og Iwre (1906) ; Buddha (1907) ; Opdragelae ttl 
Arhejde (1910, Ger. trans., 1913) , Almuchv og 
Eventyr (1910), Texthuoh zur Reltgtonage- 
achtchte (1912); Hvorledea akal jeg undervtaef 
(1912); Bameleerdom og Ynghngaltv (1913). 
He edited and partly wrote P D C de la 
Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Rehgtonageachwhte 
(4th ed, 1912), the most important book on the 
subject. 

LEHMANN, ln^mdn, Karl Berniiabd (1K58- 
). A German physician He was born in 
Zurich, was educated at the University of 
Zurich, and in 1881 became assistant in the 
physiological institute there. In 1883 he took a 
similar post in Munich and in 1887 went to 
Wiirzburg as assistant professor of hygiene, tak- 
ing charge of the hygienic institute. In 1894 he 
became professor. Among his hygienic studies 
are a large number (beginning 1886) on gases, 
on the metals (copper, zinc, tin, nickel, chro- 
mates), on flour and bread (1894-1904), on 
cotton (1907), on tobacco and its use (1909- 
13), and on coffee (1012). He also published 
Methode prakixacher Hygiene (2d ed., 1901; 
Eng. version by Crookes, 1893), and Atlaa und 
Orundriaa der Baktenologte (1897, 5th chI , 
1911), with R. O Neumann. 

LEHMANN, Lilli (1848- ) An emi- 

nent German dramatic soprano, bora in Wflrz- 
burg Her first lessons were from her mother, 
who was a harp player and prima donna under 
8pohr at Cassel. After singing small parts on 
the stage she made her d^but in Berlin as a 
light soprano in Meyerbeer’s Das Feldlager in 
8ohl eaten in 1870 and liecaine so successful that 
she was appointed Imperial chamber singer in 
1876, in which year she sang the bird music in 
Siegfried and took the part of one of the Rhine 
daughters in the Nibelungen trilogy at Bay- 
reuth. She sang in l^mdon in 1884 and came 
to New York, where she was engaged as prin- 
cipal soprano at the Metropolitan Opera House 
from 1885 to 1890 It was there that, together 
with Fischer, Alvary, Brandt, and Seidl, she 
helped accomplish the final triunmh of Wag- 
ners music. After her return to (iermany she 
appeared as a Lieder singer, proving hersedf the 
equal of the greatest artists in that field also. 
Occasionally Ae appeared as guest on the oper- 
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atic stage, but for long the German opera 
housee were closed to her because she had re- 
mained in America beyond the leave granted 
her by the Berlin Opera. At last, however, 
through the personal intervention of the Em- 
peror, the ban was removed. In 1901 she not 
only organized but also managed the famous 
Mozart Festivals in Salzburg. In 1888 she was 
married to the tenor Paul Kalisch. Her voice, 
of superb quality and volume, gained for her 
the reputation of being not only one of the 
greatest Wagnerian singers of her day, but also 
an ideal interpreter of Mozart. She was un- 
surpassed in the rOles of BrOnhilde and Isolde. 
Consult* L Andro, LxlJi Lehmann (Berlin, 
1907) ; Lilli Lehmann, Jfein Weg (I-eipzig, 
1913; Eng trans by Alice B. Seligmauii, My 
Path through Life, New York, 1914) 
LEHMANN, la^m&n, Liza (Mrs. TlERUEar 
Bedfobd) (1802-1918). An English concert vo- 
calist and composer, born in London Her 
father, Rudolph Lehmann, was a well-knoun 
artist, and her mother (daughter of Robert 
ChamWs, cofoundcr of Chambers's Journal) 
was a composer, writing under the pseudonym 
of A L Liza Lehmann, studied voice culture 
under Randegger (London) and Haunkilde 
(Rome), and composition under Freudenberg 
(Wiesbaden) and Hamish MacCuiin (London). 
Her d^but as a vocalist was at the London 
Monday Popular Concerts on Nov 2.3, 1885, 
she afterward met with remarkable success 
throughout Great Britain and Germany. In 
1894 she manied Herbert Bedford (a composer 
of merit) and retired from concert work Her 
most successful work is the song cycle In a 
Persian Carden, the words, taken from the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, consisting of a 
connected group of solos and part songs Other 
cycles are Tennyson’s In Memoriam, The Daisy 
Cham, Songs of Lore and Spring, Nonsense 
Sonqs, Songs of Good Luck None of her later 
cycles has had the vogue of the Persian Carden. 
She also wrote two operas. Sergeant Brue 
(1904) and The Vicar of Wakefield (1906). In 
1910 she made a most successful tour of the 
United States with her two cycles In a Persian 
Garden and Nonsense Songs Her work is 
marked bv a refinement of sentiment which be- 
trays strongly the influence of Schumann 
LEHMANN, Max (1845- ). A German 

historian, born in Berlin and educated at 
Kbnigsberg, Bonn, and Berlin In 1879 he began 
to teach in the Bei lin Military Academy, in 1887 
was made a mernbiT of the Prussian Academy, 
and a year later went to Marburg as professor 
of history In 1892 he was appointed to a like 
chair at Leipzig and in 1893 bec*ame proft*ssor 
of mediaeval and modern history at Gottihgen. 
He wrote: Das Aufgebot ssur Heerfahit Ottos U 
nach Italien (1869) , Der Krteg von his zur 
Einschliessung von Metz (1873) ; Knesebeck und 
Sohon: Beitrage zur Geschichte der Fraheits- 
hnege (1876); Stein, Sehamhorst und Schon 
(1877); Sehamhorst (1886-87), which won a 
prize, Friednch der Grosse (1894); Freiherr 
von Stem (1902-05), which ivon the Wedekind 
prize, Bistonsehe Auf seize und Reden (1911) ; 
Die Erhehung von IHJS (1913). 

LEHMANN, Otto (1855-1922). A German 
physicist, bom in Constance and educated at 
Strassburg From 1876 to 1883 he taught in 
the Gymnasium at Mtilhausen and then in 
schools of technology at Aix (until 1888) and, 
after a year at Dre^en, at Karlsruhe Besides 


contributions to German technical periodicals 
and to Meyer’s Konversations-Lextkon, he 
wrote: Physikaltsche Technik (1885); Mole- 
kularphysik (1888-89) ; Krystallanalyse (1891) , 
Elektnzitat und Licht (1895); Versuchsergeh-^ 
nisse und Erklarungsversuche ( 1899 ) , Flussige 
Krystalle und die Theone des Lehens (1906. 
2d ed, 1908) ; Die seheinbar lehenden Krystalle 
(1907) ; Die UHchtigstep Begnffe und Cesetze 
der Phystk (1907), Die Knstallisations-Mikro- 
skop (1910) He revised Frick's Ph ysilmlische 
Technik (7th cd , 1902-04) and Mhller’s Ciund- 
fiss der Physik (1896) 

LEHMANN, Pidter Martin Obu^. (1810-70). 
A Danish lawyer and politician, bom and edu- 
cated in Copenhagen He early entered politics, 
became editor of Kjobenhavnsposien (1835), 
and founded Fosdrelandet (1839) as organ of 
the opposition. An enthusiastic friend of free- 
dom, he worked for th<^ national-liberal ideas, 
founded the Society for the Freedom of the 
Press (1839), started the Schleswig movement, 
and worked for the political and economic in- 
terests of the farmers In 1848 he became Min- 
ister in the “March Ministry,” later Governor, 
in 1851 an influential member of the Folketing, 
and in 1854 member of the Landsting After 
1860 he urged the government to take a strong 
stand against Prussia, and in 1861 Hall, to 
satisfy public demand, had to take him into 
hiH ministry He was an enthusiastic adherent 
of “Scandinavisme,” the aim of which was the 
political and cultural unit\ of the three Scan- 
dinavian countries He wrote Oni Xaisaqerne 
til Danmarks Vlykkc (1864 8 c*ditions; Eng. 

trans.) H. Hage and C Ploug published his 
collecU»d works (4 vols , 1872-74) 

LEHMANN, Rudolph Chambers (1856- 
) . An English journalist, lawyer, and 
politician, bora near Sheffield He graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, became a bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple in 1880, and took a 
prominent part in Liberal politics From 1890 
he was a member of the staff of Punch and in 
1901 was editor of the London Daily News He 
published a volume on rowing (in the Isthmian 
Library, vol iv, 1897), and in 1896-97 acted 
as head coach to the Harvard University crew 
Further publications bj him include a Digest of 
Overruled Cases (1887), w^ith Dale; The Bills- 
bury Election (1892) ; Mr Punch's Prize Novels 
(1893), Anni Fugaccs (1901); Adventures of 
Picklock Holes ( 1901 ) . Crumbs of Pity ( 1903 ) , 
The Sun-Child (1904); The Complete Oarsman 
(1908); Memories of Half a Century (1908); 
Light and Shade (1909); Charles Dickens as 
Editor (1912), an edition of previously unpub- 
lished letters of Dickens, edited by Lehmann; 
Sportsmen and Others (1912); The Spark 
Divine' A Book for Animal Lovers (1913) In 
1906 he was elected to Parliament as a Liberal 
from Leicestershire, South. 
LEHMANN-HAUPT, Carl F. (1861- 
) . A German-Englisb archspologist and 

historian He was bom in Hamburg of a family 
of artists and was educated at the Johanneum 
there and at Heidelberg, Leipzig, Gottingen, 
Johns Hopkins, and Berlin universities. & 
was assistont in the Egyptian department of 
the Royal Museum at Berlin from 1887 to 1893 
and taught ancient history in the University of 
Berlin in 1893-98. He then traveled in Ar- 
menia and in 1901 became professor of Greek 
antiquities at Liverpool. In his special field of 
Armenian and Babylonian history and archttol- 
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ogy he wrote: Daa alt-habylonUcKe Maas- und 
Oetoichtsaystem (1893); Zwet Eauptprohleme 
der altorxmtalxBohen OHronologte (1808), Ma~ 
tenalten- zur diten Oeachichte Armeniens und 
Meaopotamiena (1007), Die hisiortache Semi- 
ramis und xhre Ze%t (1010); Israel, seine Oe- 
sohickte im Hahmen d^ Weltgeschwhte (1911) ; 
Solon, the Poet, the Merchant and the States- 
man (1012) , and a sketch of Greek history to 
Cha*ronea (1013) in Gercke and Norden’s Ein- 
Iritu ng %n die klassische Philologie 

LEHB, Iftr, JuLiUR ( 1845-94 ). A German 
economist, bom at Schotten, Hesse, and edu- 
cated at Giessen He taught at Munich from 
1886 until his death. Lehr wrote: Schutzzoll 
und Freihandel (1877); Eisenhahntarvfioesen 
und Etsenbahnmonopol (1870); Politische 
Oekofiotnne in gedrangter Fassung (4th ed, 
1005) , Qrundhegrxffe und Grundlagen der Volks- 
uoirtschaft ( 1894 ; 2d ed., 1901 ) ; Produktion 
und Konsumtion in der Volkswirtschaft (1895, 
ed. by Frankenstein) 

LEHB, ld,r, Paul Ernest (1835- ). A 

French legal scholar, born at Saint-Di5 (Vos- 
ges). He studied in Strassburg, whore he was 
admitted to the bar, and where in 1870 ho 
helped defend the city as captain of the Na- 
tional Guard In 1875 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of comparative jurisprudence at the 
Academy of Lausanne, Switzerland He con- 
tributed especially to the knowledge of foreign 
law by the publication of Elements de droit civil 
germamque (1875), Elements de droit civil 
russe, 1 (1877), ii (1890); Elements de droit 
civil espagnol, i (18801, ii (1800) ; Elements de 
droit civi l anglais ( 1 886 ) . 

LEHBS, Ifirs, Kabl (1802-78). A German 
classical scholar, born at Kbnigsberg. He stud- 
ied at the university of his native city and was 
made professor there in 1845. His most valu- 
able work is De Aristarchi Studiis Homericts, a 
comprehensive treatise on early Homeric criti- 
cism (1833, 3d ed., 1882), of great value; it 
led scholars to explain Homer from Homer 
himself. Of his other writings, mention should 
be made of his Quccstiones Epvcce, dealing with 
Hesiod (1837); Herodiani Trta Scripta Minora 
(1848); Populare Aufsatze axis dem Altertum, 
vorzugaiceise zur Ethik und Religion der One- 
chen (1856, 2d ed, enlarged, 1875); and Die 
Pindarscholten (1873), an investigation into 
the sources of the remaining scholia. Consult 
E Kammer, Karl Lehrs (Berlin, 1870), and 
J E. Sandvs, A History of Classical Scholarship, 
vol iii (Cambridge, 1908). 

LEIB, lip, Michael (1760-1822). An Amer- 
ican politician, bom in Philadelphia, Pa., of 
Pennsylvania-Dutch parentage. A Bepublican 
of the most radical type, and at first an ardent 
supporter of Jefferson, he began his political 
career as a member of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. Elected in 1798 to Congress, where he 
served until February, 1806, he soon attracted 
attention by his extreme views. In 1802 he be- 
came associated with William Duane (q.v ), 
who, with his journal, the Aurora, was ban- 
ning to make thin^ uncomfortable for the 
Jefferson administration. In 1803 he opposed 
the bill for the creation of Louisiana Territory, 
drawn probably by Jefferson and Madison, as 
conferring “royal” power upon the (Governor. 
He was the official mouthpiece of the Duane 
faction in its successful fight against the 
McKean-Dallas party, the “quids” as the Aufvra 
called them, and, in spite of ^eat opposition, 


was triumphantly returned to Congress in 1804. 
On the floor of the House he re6ch(^ the philip- 
pics of the Aurora against Gallatin, who h^ 
become the special object of Duane’s enmity. 
He was elected to the Senate to fill a vacancy, 
took his seat in January, 1809, and served un- 
til February, 1814, when he resigned. In the 
Senate he continued his hostility to Gallatin 
and Madison to such an extent as almost to 
nullify the administration policy In 1813, 
with William Branch Giles (q.v ) and Samuel 
Smith, he joined the Federalists in refusing to 
confirm the nomination of Gallatin to the Rus- 
sian mission with J. A Bayard and John Quincy 
Adams In 1817-22 he was postmaster of 
Philadelphia by appointment of Gideon Granger 
(qv.), the Postmaster-General The appoint- 
ment, made in the face of tlie President’s op- 
position, resulted in Granger’s dismissal, and 
legislation which required the confirmation of 
postmasters in the future. 

LEIBEBICH, Il^r-IK, Babon Mack von. 
See Mack, Karl. 

LEIBL, Wl, Wilhelm (1844-1900). A 
German genre and portrait painter, one of the 
most important and influential of the later 
nineteenth eentuiy He was born at Cologne, 
Oct 23, 1844, and studied under Piloty and 
Ramberg at the Munich Academy. Impressed 
by the works of the French Realists, particu- 
larly Courbet, at tlie Munich Exhibition of 1866, 
he followi'd Courbet to Pans In the Salon of 
1870 he received the gold mi‘dal for his portrait 
of Frau Gedon His sojourn in Pans was de- 
cisive in LeibPs car(*er, and made him the pio- 
neer of Realism in Germany. After his return 
to Germany m 1870 he retired to Graselfingen, 
Bavaiia, and removed in 1881 to Aibling. 
Although he lived a secluded life, his influence 
extended over an entire generation. He com- 
bined unusual knowledge with great artistic 
skill. Although a master of detail, be excelled 
also in broad sweeping brushwork His genre 
subjects are Bavarian peasants, but he does not 
treat them anecdotally, as did former German 
genre painters. Tliey are the embodiment of a 
robust, sober, hard-headed race, seldom depicted 
in action, yet full of latent power and energy. 
His art falls into three periods In the first 
he paints under the influence of the French 
Realists, with great breadth and power, as in 
the “Cocotte” and the “Dinner Party” (Herr 
Se^er, Berlin) The transition to careful sur- 
face execution can be traced in “The Dachauer 
Peasant Women” (1874) and the “Hunter” 
(both in the National Gallery, Berlin), and in 
“The Villa^ Politicians” (1876). The minute 
finish of his second period is best shown m 
“Three Women in Church” ( 1883, Hamburg 
Gallery) His third manner combines breadHi, 
delicacy, and a marvelous fusion of color, sug- 
gestive of Holbein, in a light joyous tone To 
this period belong his “Two Poachers” (Berlin 
Gallery), “Old Woman Spinning,” “Reading the 
Paper,” “A Provincial” (Pinakothek, Munich), 
“In the Kitchen” (Stuttgart Museum). His 
portraits, which are among the best of the 
century in Germany, include likenesses of his 
father ( Wallraf-Ricartz Museum, Cologne), the • 
painter Paulsen (Berlin Gallery), Frau Rosner 
Heine '(1900), and the landscape painter Sperl 
(Budapest Gallery), with whom he occasion- 
ally collaborated, notably in “Girls in a Fruit 
Orchard” (Cologne Museum). Leibl was also 
an etcher of note. He become a member of the 
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Academy of Berlin, and received the Prussian 
iarffe gold medal for art and several exhibition 
medals. Consult his biographers Gronan (Biele- 
feld, 19 01) a nd Maur (Berlin, 1006). 

IdSIBNITZ, llb^nlts (Ger. Leibniz), Gott- 
FRiXD Wilhelm von (1046-1716). A German 
philosopher and mathematician, born in Leipzig, 
July 1, 1646. His father, who was professor of 
law at the university, died when I^ibnitz was 
six years old. He studied at the Nikolatachule 
of his native city, entered the university with 
unusual preparation, in his fifteenth year, and 
selected the law as his profession, but devoted 
himself also to philosophy and literature. 
When 17 years old he defended a remarkable 
thesis entitled Dxeputatw Metaphyatca de Prin- 
otpto Indtvtdut, and in the summer of the same 
year he spent some time at the University of 
Jena, studying mathematics. In 1604 lie pub- 
lished Specimen Difficultatis in Jure, and in 
1666 Diasertatio do Arte Gombinatoria In the 
latter year he presented himself for the degree 
in law. In consequence of his youth, however, 
he was not permitted to take it at Leipzig, 
but a few months later, November, 1666, he 
received the degree of doctor juris from Alt- 
dorf. After pursuing further studies he had 
the good fortune to become a kind of prot^gO 
of Baron von Boyneburg, ex-Prime Minister to 
the Elector of Mainz. At Boyneburg’s sugges- 
tion he dedicated to the Elector an essa^, "Nova 
Methodus DtscendcB Docendteque JurtsprudenticB 
(1667). This gained an appointment for Leib- 
nitz in the Elector’s service Leibnitz now 
(1668-60) set to work to reform the Corpus 
Juris (qv.). Meanwhile he published several 
theological treatises In 1670, at the age of 24, 
he was appointed assessor on the bench of tlie 
upper couH of appeals, which was the supreme 
court of the electorate. In 1672 he accompanied 
Boyneburg’s sons to Paris, and there wrote with 
a view to submission to Louis XIV a plan for 
the invasion of Egypt. Leibnitz’s real intention 
in this memorandum was to divert Louis’s at- 
tention from plans against Germany. Louis 
seemingly never rec*eived this document; at any 
rate he did not act on the advice. It was 
reserved for Napoleon to make the invasion of 
Egypt (1798); and five years later (1803) 
Napoleon discovered to his surprise tliat he had 
been anticipated in his plan by the German 
philosopher From Paris Leibnite went to Lon- 
don, both m Paris and in London he formed 
the acquaintance of the most eminent philoso- 
phers, among them Boyle, Huygens, and Male- 
branche. In 1676 Leibnitz entered the service 
of the Duke of Brunswick-Lfineberg as librarian 
and privy councilor After a tour of historical 
exploration, he prepared a senes of works il- 
lustrating the history of the house of Bruns- 
wick. He undertook likewise the scientific 
direction and organization of the mines in the 
Harz, into which he introduced many improve- 
ments; he took an active part in negotiations 
for Church unions, and in the theological discus- 
sions connected therewith, which formed the 
subject of a protracted correspondence with 
Bossuet and with Pfilisson. His private studies, 
however, were chiefly philosophical and phil- 
ological He was chief organizer in 1700 and 
first president of the Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin, which later became the Berlin Academy; 
and he proposed at Vienna the establishment of 
a similar organization, which, however, was 
not established till 1846, the two hundredth an- 


niversary of his birth. It was to him, like- 
wise, that Peter the Great owed the pto of the 
since celebrated Academy of St. Petersburg. 
The Czar bestowed on Leibnitz a pension and 
the title of Privy Councilor. In 1714 Leibnitz 
wrote the Monadologie in French for Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. In the same year he was 
appointed Privy Councilor and Baron of the 
Empire. Towards the close of his life Leibnitz 
spent some time in further work on the annals 
of the house ct Brunswick, and was drawn into 
a philosophical controversy with Samuel Clarke 
(qv.). Before the close of the controversy he 
died rather unexpectedly at Hanover, Nov 14, 
1716. A monument has been erected to him in 
Hanover, and in 1883 a statue was unveiled in 
Leipzig 

I^ibnitz was eminent in history, divinity, phi- 
losophy, political studies, experimental science, 
matiiematics, mining engineering, and even 
belles-lettres But it is chiefly through his phil- 
osophical and mathematical reputation that he 
lives in lii story. He was greatly influenced by 
tile Cartesian philosophy; but he differed from 
Descartes both in his method and in some of 
his principles In epistemology Leibnitz was an 
opponent of the doctrine Ikat the mind, at 
birth, is a tabula rasa, a blank tablet to be 
written on by experience. He maintained, on 
the contrary, that, although we are not born 
with ready-made knowledge in the sense of clear, 
distinct ideas, still there are “small, dark no- 
tions of the soul,” which are not the mere pas- 
sive results of impressions There may be per- 
ceptions of which we are not aware, or which 
are not aware of themselves. Indeed, in the last 
resort, Leibnitz denies the reality of everything 
vhich IS not a percipient or a perception. The 
perception may be very minute, so as not to be 
self-conscious, or it may be conscious of itself 
In the latter case it is called appei ception. 
Growth in knowledge consists in the process of 
clarification and distinction of ideas Sense is 
not fundamentally different from intellect, it is 
only confused intellect Nothing comes to the 
soul from without. Everytliing it seems to 
acquire in the process of learning is originally 
possessed in obscure form. Virtually, therefore, 
all ideas are innate in the sense that they are 
not acquired; but the explicit consciousness ot 
them is acquired. That which has presentations 
is called by Leibnitz a monad, or a unity, just 
because it is thus a self-contained system of 
perceptions, not influenceable from without It 
IS described as having no windows through 
which it can look out upon the rest of the 
universe, but as mirroring the whole universe 
within itself. But because each monad mirrors 
the whole universe, each is in so far like the 
others; the perceptions in each are precisely 
alike in content; the only difference is Hiat 
these perceptions may vary indefiniteh in clear- 
ness and distinctness. Those monads in which 
all perceptions are obscure are called matter; 
from matter up to God there is no difference in 
kind, merely a difference in degree of clearness 
and distinctness of presentations Monads are 
found in all stages of clearness of presentation 
(see CoNTiNUiTT, Law of), and each monad 
tends towards clarification and distinction of 
these presentations. Those presentations which 
are merely clear, but not distinct, ie., which 
are not confused with others, but are not ade- 
quately known in themselves, arc objects of 
empirteal or contingent knowledge; those pres- 
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entaticnu which are both clear and distinct are 
objects of rational or necessary knowledge. The 
validity of rational knowlec^ is guaranteed 
by the principle of contradiction; that of empiri- 
cal knowledge by the principle of sufficient 
reason, which Leibnitz was the first to introduce 
into A system of philosc^hy. In other words, 
necessary truths are analytical, contingent 
truths syntheticaL The latter must have au- 
thentication from without; an adequate reason 
must be given for their validity. The former 
are authenticated by the fact that it is im- 
possible to think their opposites. The changes 
that take place at the same time in various 
monads have no influence on each other. There 
is no interaction. But there is a preSstablished 
harmony of such sort that presentations in one 
monad correspond to those m another. The 
relation between any two monads is likened to 
that between two clocks keeping perfect time. 
They do not influence each Cher’s movements, 
but they keep together. This correspondence is 
due to the fact that God, the monad of monads, 
created all other monads in such a way that in 
their subsequent course of development their 
changes should harmonize. These monads are 
immortal. In choosing to create this world of 
monads, God selected the best of all possible 
worlds. God’s wisdom gave Him an infinite 
range of choice; His go^ness determined the 
sele^ion He made This is Leibnitz’s peculiar 
optimism, which does not assert that everything 
is perfectly good, but that the world as a whole 
is the best of all possible worlds. In this way 
Leibnitz sought to justify God in creating a 
world with evil in it. This is Leibnitz’s 
theodicy. 

His mathematical work is worth special 
treatment. He began his work on the calculus 
(q.v ) about the time of his settling in Hanover 
m 1676, and two years later he had developed 
it into a fairly complete discipline. It was not, 
however, until six years after this that he 
published (1684) anything upon the subject. 
Two years earlier (1682) he and Mencke founded 
the Acta Eruditorum, and it was in this cele- 
brated journal that most of his mathematical 
memoirs appeared (1682-92). The first one on 
the new calculuB was his Nova Methodm pro 
Mxnimts et Masnmta (1684). Newton (q.v.) 
had known and used the principles of the flux- 
ional calculus as early as 1665, and had made 
them public, although not in print, in 1669. 
Leibnitz had access to certain letters of New- 
ton’s in 1676. He also had the opportunity of 
knowing of the theory when he was in London 
in 1673, and with the mathematical acq^int- 
ances he met there it might be expected that 
the new theory would be discussed. TJiere is, 
however, no exact evidence that he knew any- 
thing of Newton’s discovery at the time he be- 
gan his own work. It should, however, be 
stated that the germs of the theory of the 
calculus are to be found in the works of Fermat, 
Wallis, and Gavalieri, all of which were well 
known at that time in the mathematical world. 

The essential differences in the two systems 
lie in the notation and the method of attack. 
Newton used a where Leibnitz used dx, and 
based his treatment on the notion of velocity of 
material substances where the latter prooe^^l 
from the concept of the infinitesimal. As mathe- 
matics develo}^, the diflferential notation proved 
greatly superior to the fliudonal, and m the 
first quarter of the nineteenth oentiuy it was 


adopted in England, as it had been adopted a 
hundred years earlier on the Gontinent. With 
this change of notation the so-called fluxional 
calculus £sappeared and the differential calcu- 
lus took its place. 

The further mathematical work of Leibnitz 
was not of a high order. His contributions to 
analytic geometry were noteworthy only for lay- 
ing the foundation (1692) for the theory of 
envelopes, and for introducing the terms '*co- 
ordinates” and **axeB of coordinates” Hft con- 
tributed a little to the theory of mechanics, but 
his work was often inaccurate, and he made no 
great discoveries. 

In addition to Leibnitz’s works already re- 
ferred to, special mention should be made of 
Nouveau ayattme de la nature ( 1695 ) ; Esaain 
de thSodxoSe (1710) , Prxncwpea de la nature et 
de la grdoe (1714); Nouveaux esaaxe ear I’cn- 
tendement humaxn (finished by 1704 and pub- 
lished posthumously in 1765) ; and A Oollectxon 
of Papers which Passed Between the Late Mr, 
Leibnitz and Dr, Clarke in the Years 1715 and 
1716 (London, 1717) His Latin and French 
philosophical works have licen many times col- 
lected, edited, and published. The editions of 
Erdmann (Berlin, 1840), of Jarct (Paris, 
1866; 2d ed., 1900), and of Gerhardt (Berlin, 
1875-90) are especially noteworthy The pub- 
lishing of a complete edition of all T^eibnitz’s 
works was undertaken bv Pertz This edition, 
as it now stands, contains four volumes of 
history (Hanover, 1843-47), seven volumes of 
mathematics, edil^ by Gerhardt (Berlin and 
Halle, 1849-^3) , but of the philosophical por- 
tion only one volume appeared. A satisfactory 
edition is yet to be published. In 1900 some 
French and German scholars undertook to pre- 
pare for such an edition; but so far only a few 
isolated volumes have appeared In the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy are to be found trans- 
lations of the Monadologie and many of the 
lesser writings; and some of the important 
philosophical works have been translated by 
G. M. Duncan (New Haven, 1890) ; the Nou- 
veaux essais by A G Langley (I^ondon, 1894) ; 
The Monadology and Other Philosophical Writ- 
ings by B. Latta (Oxford, 1898). 

Bibliogrraphy. E A. Feuerbach, Darstellung, 
Entwickelung, und Kntik der leibnizschen 
Philosophic (Anspach, 1837); G E. Guhraucr, 
Gottfried Wilhelm Freiherr Von Leibniz (1842- 
46; abbreviated English version, Boston, 1845) ; 
Robert Zimmermann, Leibnizs Monadologie 
(Vienna, 1847); .1 F Nournsson, La philoso- 
phie do Leibniz (Paris, 1860) , Edmund Pfiei- 
derer, O W, Leibniz als Patriot, Staatsmann 
und BUdungstrager (Leipzig, 1870) ; F. Kirch- 
ner, G W, Leibniz (Cbthen, 1876), J. T Merz, 
Leibnitz (London, 1884) , Adolf Hamack, Leib- 
nizs Bedeutung m der Oeschiohte der Mathematik 
(Stade, 1887) ; John Dewey, Ijcibmtsfs New Es- 
says Concerning the Uuman Understanding 
^Cfhicago, 1888); Eduard Dillmann, Evne neue 
Darstellung der leibnizschen Monadenlehre (T..eip- 
zig, 1891 ) ; B. A. W Russell, Critical Expo- 
sition of the Philosophy of Leibnitz (London, 
1900) ; Louis Goiitura^ La logigue de Leib- 
niz (Paris, 1901 ) , Ernst Cassirer, Leibnizs 
System tn seinen wissenschaftlichen Grund- 
lagen (Marburg, 1902) ; Heinz Heimsoeth, Die 
Methods der Erkenntms bet Descartes und Leib- 
niz (2 vols., Giessen, 1912-14). Consult also 
the histories of philosophy by Friedrich Ueber- 
w^ (3 vols, Berlin, 1871-88; new ed., ib.. 
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1907-09; Eng. trans., 2 vols., New York, 1884) ; 
F. O. R. Falckml^rg (New York, 1893); 
E. K. B. Fischer (10 vols., Heidelberg, 1897- 
98) ; Wilhelm Windelband (2d ed., New York, 
1910); Haxald HOffding (ib., 1912); Frank 
Thilly (ib, 1914). 

Li^CESTEB, ISs^tSr. The capital of Leices- 
tershire, England, on the Soar, 100 miles north- 
northwest of London (Map: England, E 4). It 
18 well built, with spacious and regular streets, 
interesting municipal buildings, educational and 
benevolent institutions, and numerous churches, 
one of which, St. Nicholas, is partly constructed 
of bricks from the old Roman wall It is a 
progressive municipality, and owns or maintains 
an excellent water supply, gas and electric-light 
plants, markets, abattoirs, baths, bathing places, 
libraries, technical schools, an art gallorv, arti- 
sans* dwellings, garden allotments, four parks, 
eight recreation grounds and two public gymna- 
siums, three sewage farms, an isolation hospital, 
a lunatic asylum, cemeteries, a lire brigade, and 
an effective police force. Manufactures of boots 
and shoes, clastic webbing, and woolen and 
cotton hosiery goods, lacc making, wool comb- 
ing, matting, brickmaking, and dyeing arc ex- 
tensively carried on. Leicester lies near a coal 
field, and is the centre of a famous agricultural 
and wool-raising district. It is also a suffragan 
bishopric of the diocese of Pcti*rborough An 
early British city, the capital of the Goritani, 
it was known to the Romans as Rato It was 
one of the five Danish burghs, and from 680 to 
874 the seat of a bishopric. The Mount or 
Castle View, an artificial earthwork on which 
stood the donjon or keep, and the great ban- 
queting iiall, modernized and used as an assize 
court, are all that remains of the Norman 
castle, dismantled by Charles I in 1645 The 
mins of the abbey of f5t Mary Pr6 (of the 
Meadow), where Cardinal Wolsey died in 1630, 
still exist Numerous municipal charters and 
privileges, the Arst granted by King John and 
the last by Queen Elizabeth, governed the town 
prior to the Municipal Corporations Act. 
Thomas Cook (1808-1892), the founder of Cook’s 
tours, was bom in the town. Pop , 1901, 211,- 
600; 1011, 227,242. Consult: Johnstone, H%8- 
tory of Leioetttcr (1892) ; “Ijeicester as a Munic- 
ipality,” m Municipal Journal^ viii, 878 (Lon- 
don, 1899) , Bateson, Stevenson, and Stocks, 
Records of the Borough of Leicester ( Cambridge, 
1901) 

LEICESTER. A town in Worcester Co., 
Mass , 6 miles west-southwest of Worcester 
(Map* Massachusetts, D 4) It is in a fertile 
agricultural r^ion, which contains some good 
timber The manufacture of clothing consti- 
tutes the chief industry. The town has a public 
library. Pop, 1900, 3416, 1910, 3237. 

LEICESTER. A tragedy by William Dun- 
lap (1794), said to have been the first American 
trag^y put on the stage. It is also called The 
Fatal Deception. 

USICESTEB, Eabl of See Montfobt, 
Simon de. 

LEICESTER. Robert Dudley, Eabl of 
(c 1532-88). A favorite of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was the fifth son of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, and received a very good edu- 
cation. At an early age he was taken to court, 
where he met the Princess (later Queen) Eliza- 
beth In 1650 he was married publicly to Amy 
Robsart, and, although they lived much apart, 
there was never, so far as is known, any serious 


quarrel between them. After the death of 
Edward VI, in 1653, Dudley aided in the at- 
tempt to pl^ his sister-in-law. Lady Jane Grey, 
on the throne, for which he was imprisoned in 
the Tower. On the accession of Elizabeth in 
1558, Dudley rapidly advanced and became the 
Queen’s favorite, and for a long time it was 
thought they would marry. Nevertheless, Eliza- 
beth allowed Dud^ little or no influence in 
political affairs. Tne intimacy between Eliza- 
beth and Dudley gave rise to several rumors of 
a scandalous nature, and when 111 1560 Lady 
Amy was found dead from a fall down a flight 
of stairs, the belief spread that she liad been 
murdered, though there is no evidence to prove 
that it was not an accident. Scott’s Kemlucorth 
is based on the popular rumors of the time. In 
1563 it was suggested that Dudley should marry 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and he was made Earl of 
toicester; but in 1565 the Scottish Queen mar- 
ri(>d Damlcy. Meanwhile Leicester had been 
made chancellor of Oxford University, hut his 
future was darkened by the fact that IClizabeth 
realized the impracticability of marrying him, 
for he was very unpopular and opposed by all 
the old nobility. In 1571 he seems to have 
married the widow of John, second Baron of 
Sheffield, but afterward he refused to acknowl- 
edge her as his wife, and in 1578 married 1^- 
tice Knollys, Countess of Essex, at the news of 
which the Queen was very angry When in 1585 
Elizabeth decided to aid the Netherlands in 
their struggle for independence from Spanish 
rule, Leicester received command of the expedi- 
tion, and in the following year the States-Gen- 
cral elected him Governor. His incapacity, 
however, soon showed forth glaringly, and he 
lost town after town, so that the Dutch were 
glad when in 1587 he was recalled In 1588 
Elizabeth appointed him commander of the 
forces assembled to oppose the Spanish invasion, 
but he died soon after, on Sept 4, 1588 Con- 
sult: Samuel Jebb, The Life of Robert, Earl of 
Leicester (London, 1727); Amye Robsart and 
the Earl of Leycester: A Critical Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Various Statements in 
Relation to the Death of Amye Robsart (ib., 
1870); F. J. Burgoyne (ed.). History of Queen 
Elizabeth, Amy ^hsart, and the EaH of Leices- 
ter, being a Reprint of “Leycester^s Common- 
wealth,^* IBH (ib., 1904) ; Mrs Aubrey Richard- 
son, The Lover of Queen Elizabeth (ib., 1907) 
LEICESTERSHIRE. An inland administra- 
tive county of England, south of the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham Area of county 819 
square miles; pop., 1901, 225,911, 1911, 249,- 
361 (Map: England, E 4) The Soar and 
Avon, tributaries respectively of the Trent 
and Severn, are the chief rivers Coal is 
mined in tiie west, and granite, slate, and 
freestone are quarried. The soil \s a loam of 
varying degrees of fertility, and while bar- 
ley, wheat, and oats are cvdtivated, the chief 
agricultural branches are grazing, stock rais- 
ing, and dairy farming. Stilton cheese is 
chiefly made in this county, while Melton Mow- 
bray is famous for its pork pies. The local 
bre^ of sheep is noted for its fine wool. The 
principal manufactures are hosiery, agricultural 
implements, and pottery. Leicestershire is one 
of the greatest fox-hunting counties in England, 
the chief centre of this sport being at Melton 
Mowbray, and the Quom hunt at (^omdon is 
one of the most fomous in the countrv (Capi- 
tal, toicester. The early inhabitants weie the 
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Celtic Goritani, who were conquered by the Ho- 
mans. Later the region was part of the Mercian 
Kingdom, until subdued the Danes, and after- 
ward by the Normans. 

IiEIGESTEB SQUABE. A London souare, 
formerly Leicester Fields, laid out in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Many French 
Huguenots made their residence there after the 
revocation of the Edict ol Nantes in 1685, and 
it is still a popular foreign quarter, ^vile 
House and Leicester House once stood on it, 
and in the latter Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia 
died in 1662. Reynolds, Hogarth, Hunter, and 
Newton lived in the neighborho^, and their 
busts adorn the square During the seventeenth 
centur y it fr equently served as a dueling ground. 

liEIGHHAJU>T, llK^drt, Fkiedbich Wil- 
helm Ludwig (1813-48). A German explorer, 
bom at Trcbatsch, Province of Brandenburg, 
Prussia After studying philology at Gdttingen 
and natural history at Berlin, he traveled in 
Italy, France, and England and in 1841 went 
to Australia Here he at once began the geologi- 
cal investigations which he later described in 
his Contnbuttons to the Geology of Australia 
(1856). In 1844 he set out on his second ex- 
pedition to Australia, and with about seven 
companions traveled from Moreton Bay, on the 
eastern coast, through Queensland, to Port 
Essington, in the extreme north of the continent. 
After accomplishing this journey, in which he 
covered about 2000 miles in 16 months, Leidi- 
hardt returned to Sydney and published the 
results of his expedition in his Journal of an 
Overland Expedition m Australia from Moreton 
Bay to Port Essington ( 1847 ) In March, 1848, 
he started on his last trip, in which he proposed 
to go from Moreton Bay across the central part 
of the continent from east to west. The last 
information rcH*eived from him was sent from 
3iacpherson*s Station on the C?ogoon River, on 
April 3, 1848. No less than five relief expedi- 
tions were organized in 1851-65, but these 
failed to discover a trace of the lost explorer, 
whose disappearance remains unexplain^. A 
district or grand division of Queensland, a 
county of New South Wales, and a town in 
Cumberland County, N. S. W., not far from 
Sydney, were nam^ in his honor. Consult 
the study by Zuchold (Leipzig, 1856). 

LEICHTBNTBITT, liK'ten-trlt, Hugo 
(1874- ) A German writer on music, bom 

at Pleschen (Posen). In 1889 he came to 
America, and soon afterward entered Harvard, 
where he studied music under J. K. Paine He 
returned to Germany m 1895, spending the 
next three years as a pupil of the Kdnigliche 
Hochschule in Berlin. In 1901 he joined the 
faculty of the Klindworth-Scharwenlu Onser- 
vatory. Numerous essays published in various 
musical journals soon established his rqiuta- 
tion. Among his more important books are: 
Chopin (1904), Qeschiohte der Uusik (1905), 
Oeschichte der Motette (1908). He edited many 
works of older masters, and also made himself 
known as a composer of meritorious songs and 
cha mber music. 

liEIDEN, h'den. A city of the Netherlands. 
See Leyden. 

LEIDEBFBOST, UMen-frOst, Johann Gott- 
lob (1715-94). A German scientist and pro- 
fessor of medicine. He was bom at Hesper- 
wenda, was educated in Giessen, Leipzig, and 
Halle, and in 1743 became professor at Duis- 
bug. He is best known from his book De Agues 


ComvMtnis Xotmullts Qualitatihua (1796) and 
for his Opusoula Physioo-Chemica et Meduja 
(1797). In the former he describes the experi- 
ment, sometimes called after him, in which he 
dropped water on a hot plate and proved the 
spheroid shape of the drop and the presence of 
a layer of vapor between drop and plate. 

LEIBY, IFdl, Joseph (1823-91). A distin- 
guished American naturalist, born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He obtained his degree m medicine 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1844, exe- 
cuted the dissections and drawings for the work 
on Terrestrial and Air-Breathing Mollusks of 
the United States (Boston, 1845), by Amos Bm- 
ney, was appointed chairman of the Board ol 
Curators of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in 1846, and became demonstrator of anatomy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In 1853 he 
was appointed full professor of anatomy in the 
Medical School of the university. He was also 
the first director of the biological department 
of the imiversity, organized in 1884, and for a 
time occupied the chair of natural history in 
Swarthmore College In 1881 he was elected 
president of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Philadelphia and in 1885 president of the 
Wagner Free Institute of Science in that city. 
He received tlie Walker grand honorary prize 
of the Boston Society of Natural History in 
1880, and, for distinguished contributions to 
the science of paleontologv, the Sir Charles 
Lyell medal of the Royal Gwlogical Society of 
London in 1884 and the Cuvier medal of the 
Institut de France in 1888. His contributions 
to the natural sciences included comparative 
anatomy, botany, mineralogy, gcolo|^, and 
microscopic zoology, helminthology, and more 
especially paleontology His researches in con- 
nection with the fossil horse and camel, pub- 
lished in the Proctedmgs of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences and of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution from 1847 to 1891, were of ucknowh'dged 
service to Darwin and Sir Charles Lyell He 
also discovered (1846) the bog to be the host 
by which the parasite Trichina spiralis is intro- 
duced into the human system. His writings in- 
clude numerous papers contributed to the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the publications of the Wagner Free 
Institute of Science, Smithsonian publications 
under the auspices of the United States Geo- 
logical Surveys, and the Journal and Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences — in 
all, 553. A Flora and Fauna within Living 
Animals (1851) ; Description of the Remains of 
Extinct Mammalia and Chelonia from Nebraska 
Territory (1852); Cretaceous Reptiles of the 
United States (1865) , The Extinct Mammalia 
Fauna of Dakota and Nebraska (1869) ; Contri- 
butions to the Extinct Vertebrate Fauna of the 
Western Territories (1873); The Fresh-Water 
Rhizopods of North America (1879); Treatise 
on Human Anatomy (1861-89), are among the 
most important. Leidy was an honorary 

member of more than 65 scientific societies of 
the United States and other countries Con- 
sult the memoir by H C. Chapman, in the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
(1891). 

LE17 (llf) EB^CSON. See Ebicson, Leif. 

LEIG]^ Is. A town in Lancashire, England, 
11 miles west of Manchester. Silk, cambriQ, 
muslin, fustian, and agricultural implements 
are the leading manufactures; there are glass- 
works, foundries, and breweriei, and in the 
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vicinity are productive coal mines (Idap* Eng- 
land, D 3). The town has an ancient and heav- 
ily endowed grammar school and a restored 
parish church dating from 1279. It owns its 
gas, water, and ele^nc-lighting works, baths, 
markets, and cemetery, and maintains a free 
library, hospital, and hre brigade. Sewage is 
chemically treat^ and utilized The town dates 
from the twelfth century, but was not incor- 
porated until 1899 Pop, 1901, 40,000; 1911, 
44,103 

IiEIGH, Edwabd (1602-71). An English 
Puritan writer, born at Shawell, Leicestershire. 
He graduated MA at Oxford University in 
J623 and enrolled at the Middle Temple He 
wns elected a member of Parliament in 1640 
and became a colonel in the Parliamentary 
army in 1644, but was among those expelled 
from the House of Commons in 1648 His chief 
work was the Cnitca Sacra, or Ohscrvations 
upon all the Chreek Words of the New Testa- 
Tiicnt and on the Primitive Hebrew Words of the 
Old Testament (2 vols., 1639-42; 4th ed , 1662). 
He wan also author of A Treatise of the Divine 
Promises (1633; 4th ed , 1657); A Treatise of 
Dtvinittj (3 parts, 1647) , The SainVs Encour- 
agement in Evil Times (1648, 2d ed , 1651), 
A Systeme or Body of Divimty (1654, 2d ed , 
1662). 

LEIGHTON, Ift'ton, Ai^exandeb (1508-1649). 
An English ])hysician and divine He was bom 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, was educated at St. 
Andrews, and in 1613 became a Presbyterian 
prc»ncher in London, practicing medicine at the 
same time He published : Speculum Belli 
Sam, or The Looking-Glass of the Holy War 
(1624), an attack on Pomanism, and an 4p- 
pcal to the Parliament, or Sion's Plea against 
the Prelane (1628). The latter — denouncing 
the bishops in unsparing terms, rebuking the 
King for marrying a papist, and bidding Parlia- 
ment rid him of his bad advisers — ^was deemed 
libelous in respect of the King, Queen, and 
bishops. Leighton was sentenced by the Star 
Chamber to lie degraded from holy orders, to 
be twice whipped publicly, to lose his cars, one 
at a time, to have his nose slit, to stand twice 
m the pillory, to be branded on the face with 
the letters S. S. (sower of sedition), to pay a 
One of £10,000, and suffer life imprisonment in 
the Fleet. After the first half of the sentence 
of physical toiture had been executed, Leighton 
escape, upon his capture the second half was 
appal ently remitted. The Long Parliament re- 
leased him in 1640, after he had liecn confined 
for 11 years He received a pecuniary indemnity 
and in 1642 was made keeper of Lambeth Palace 
as a sta te p rison, where he died. 

LEIGHTON, Fbedebick, Lord (1830-96). 
An English historical painter He was bom at 
Scarborough, Dec 3, 1830, and spent much of 
his youth in travel His father, a physician 
of means, enabled him to prosecute very ex- 
tensive studies in painting He began at 14 
in Florence, continuing in Frankfort, Brussels, 
Paris, and Rome, his chief master havihg been 
Steinlc at Frankfort His first picture, exhib- 
ited at the Royal Academy, “Oimabue’s Ma- 
donna Carried in Triumph through Florence’* 
(1865, Tate Gallery, London), made a great 
impression and was purchased by the Queen. 
After this he spent four years m Paris, study- 
ing part of the time under Ary Scheffer In 
1868 he jomed for a short time the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood, his **Leman Tree” and ^'Byzan- 
VoL. XIII.— 48 


tine Wellhead” receiving the enthusiastic praises 
of Ruskin He soon ceased this manner, and 
in 1866 his “Venus Disrobing for a Bath,” one 
of his most admirable pictures, secured his elec- 
tion as associate of the Royal Academy He be- 
came a member in 1869 and president m 1878, 
fulfilling the public functions with especial 
grace. Although a bachelor, he entertained roy- 
ally in his fine house at Kensington JIc receiv^ 
first-class medals at Antwerp in 1885 and Pans 
in 1889, was an honorary memlier of many for- 
eign academies and orders, and rweived honorary 
dqp*(*e8 fiom Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh. 
In 1886 he was made Baronet, and on Jan 24, 
1896, he was raised to the iKM'rage as Baron 
Leighton of Stretton. He died on the following 
day in l^ondon and was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Leighton was a clever rather than a great 
artist His work is finished and painstaking, 
the result of study and cultivated taste rather 
than gmiUB His art is the equivalent of the 
classical art of Ingres, softened by a sort of 
romantic feeling. His earlier works (before 
1866) include- “Paolo and Francesca,” the “Odal- 
isque,” “Dante at Verona,” “Orpheus and 
Eurydice ” Among the most important of his 
later paintings are- “Hercules Wrestling with 
Death” (187^); the “Condotticre” (Birming- 
ham Gallery) ; “Summer Moon”, “Daphne- 
phoria” (1876) , portrait of Sir Richard Burton 
(1876), “Music Lesson” (1877), “Biondina” 
(1879) , hia owm portrait (1880, in the UfiQzi 
Gallery, Florence), “Wedded” (1882), “Last 
Watih of Hero” (1887) , “Captive Andromache” 
(1888, Manchester Gallery), “Bath of Psvchc” 
(1890, Tate Gallery), “Kizpah” (1893), “Phee- 
nicians Trading with Britons ” a decoration for 
the Roval Exchange* He painted a decoration 
“Music,” for the ceiling of the Marquand resi- 
dence, New York, and in the Metropolitan Mu- 
s€*um are ‘ Lachrymie,” “Lucia,” and “An 
Odalisque” He painted a few portraits, the 
finest of which include those of Signor Costa, 
Ml s Stephen Ralli, Sir Richard Burton, and 
his own portrait (Uflizi). Leighton also at- 
tempted a few pieces of sculpture with success, 
the best of which are “Athlete Struggling with 
a Pjthon” (1877) and a “Sluggard,” both in 
Tate Gallery He also designed illustrations to 
George Eliot’s Romola and DalztcPs Bible His 
Addresses to the Students of the Royal Academy 
were published in 1896 

Bibliography. The best works on T^ighton 
are E I. Barrington, The Life, Letters, and Work 
of Frederick Leighton (2 vols. New York, 
1906) , Edgeumbe Stalev, Jjord Leighton of 
Stretton (ib., 1906) Briefer biographies are 
by L B Lang (London, 1885) ; Ernest Rhys 
(ib., 1905); Sir Wyke Bayliss, Five Of eat 
Painteis of the Victorian Era (ib, 1902) ; Ken- 
ton Cox , Lo rd Leighton (New York, 1907) 

LEIGBniH>N, Robert (1611-84). Archbishop 
of Glasgow He was born probably in Lon- 
don He entered Edinburgh University in 1627. 
took his degree of M A in 1631, and afterward 
proceeded to France, where he was intimate 
with the parties of the Catholic church. Re- 
turning to Scotland, he was appointed, in 1641, 
to the parish of Newbattle, near Edinburgh; 
but he was not militant enough to please hia 
fierce copresbyters, while they appeared to him, 
who had studied far more deeply than any 
Scotchman of his time the various ecclesiastical 
politics of Christendom, truculent about trifles. 
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In 1662 he resigned his charge and in the fol- 
lowing year was elected principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and professor of divinity, 
a dignity which he retained for 10 years. Aft^ 
the restoration of Charles II Leighton, who 
had long separated himself from tiie Presby- 
terian party, was, with much reluctance, in- 
duced to accept a bishopric, as a part of the 
plan of the King to impose episcopacy upon 
Gotland. He chose Dunolane because it was 
small and poor. Unfortunately for his peace, 
the m»n with whom he was now allied were 
even more intolerant and unscrupulous than the 
Presbyterians Twice he preceded to London 
(in 1665 and 1669) to implore the King to 
adopt a milder course. Nothing was really 
done, though much was promised, and Leigh- 
ton had to endure the misery of seemg an 
ecclesiastical system which he believed to be 
intrinsically the best perverted and himself 
made the accomplice. In 1670, on the depri- 
vation of Dr. Alexander Burnet, he was made 
Archbishop of Glasgow, an office which he ac- 
cepted only on the condition that he should be 
assisted in his attempts to carry out a liberal 
measure for “the comprehension of the Presby- 
terians His efforts, however, were vain; the 
high-handed tyranny of his colleagues was re- 
newed, and Leighton resigned in 1674. After a 
short residence in Edinburgh he went to live 
with his sister at Broadhurst in Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex, where he spent the rest of his days in 
retirement He died June 25, 1684. Leighton's 
complete works (he publish^ nothing during 
his lifetime) are to be found in an edition 
published m Ijondon (ed by West, 7 vols., 
1869-75); a volume of selections by Blair 
appeared in 1883 The most admired of his 
writings is his commentai^ on First Peter. 
Consult his biography by West and Blair in 
the editions mentioned altove, and Bishop Bur- 
net, History of my oum Time, A Leighton 
bibliography, compiled by Blair, is in the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Evangelical Review for July, 
1883. 

IiEIKSTEB, I5n^st5r. One of the four prov- 
inces of Ireland, occupying the southeast por- 
tion of the coimtry and bounded on the east 
by St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea. 
Area, 7622 square miles; divided into the coun- 
ties of Dublin, Meath, Ixiuth, Kildare, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, Wexford, Wicklow, West Meath, 
Longford, King’s, and Queen’s (q.v.). Pop., 
1901, 1,152,829; 1911, 1,162,044. 

IiBIPAl, or Bt^JHJdSOH-XiEXPK, bS^mlsh 
ll^p& (Boh. Ceskd-Lipa). A town of Bohemia, 
Austria, 42 miles north-northeast of Prague, on 
the river Polz (Map: Austria-Hungary, D 1). 
One of its Catholic churches was b^un by 
Wallenstein in the seventeenth century. It 
manufactures print goods, velvet, sugar, starch, 
beer, leather, lumber, pianos, and has a trade 
and agricultural school. The shops of the 
Northern Railway of Bohemia are situated here. 
Pbp ., 190 0, 10,674; 1910, 13,493, mostly Germans. 

IiEIPfyA (Neo-Lat., probably from the native 
name). An Australian megapodc, called native 
pheasant and mallee bird by the country people. 
See Mound Bibd 

LEIFZIO, Bp^tslK, or LEIPSIG, Ui/sXk. The 
largest city in the EJngdom of Saxony, and the 
third cito in size in the German Empire, in lat. 
SI** 20' N. and long. 12* 23' E., situated on the 
Elster, Pleisse, and Parthe, 74 miles by rail 
northwest of Dresden (Map; Germany, E 3). 


Lei|>zig lies in a rich and extensive plain. Its 
fortifications no longer exist, having given way 
to pleasant promenades. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 46 7* F., rainfall in 1913, 23 inches 

In the old town, which has become more and 
more exclusively the business section, are many 
ancient buildings and narrow streets, diversi- 
fied by handsome modem edifices m the Renais- 
sance style. Here quaint, shop-lined courts serve 
to connect streets and Horten distances. This 
section is surrounded by finely built modern dis- 
tricts, forming both an inner and an outer circle 
of suburbs, beautified by spacious avenues and 
promenades. Beyond tihese suburbs arc still 
other suburban areas, incorporated with the city 
in 1892 and subsequently The spacious thor- 
oughfare called the BrUhl crowns the northern 
part of the old town. In the vicinity aie the 
monument to Hahnemann, of homoeopathic fame, 
and the monument, with the Polish eagle, on 
the spot where Poniatowski was drowned at 
the beginning of Napoleon’s retreat in 1813 
Along the avenues in the old town are laige 
squares, the most important of which is the 
imposing Augustusplatz, surrounded by the 
Aiq^steum (main building of the university), 
post office, theatre, and museum — one of the 
largest squares in Europe In the Johannisplatz 
rises the Reformation monument to Luthei and 
Melanchthon, unveiled in 1883 on the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of Luther’s birth In the 
market place in the centre of the old part of the 
town stands the great war monument bv Siemer- 
ing, with bronre figures, unveiled in 1888. 

Architecturally the churches of Ijeip/ig have 
little to offer Their number is upward of 30, 
of which 25 arc Evangelical-Lutberan. The 
Thomaskirche has more than a local fame for 
the weekly motets sung by a choir of boys This 
church, dating from the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, was enlarged in 1482 and re- 
built in 1885-^9. The University or Pauline 
Church was built about 1240 and in ir>45 was 
dedicated by Luther During the reconstruction 
of the church of St John, almut 1895, the tomb 
of Bach was discovered. His remains as well 
as those of the poet Gellert repose in the new 
church. Leipzig has an Anglo-American church, 
dedicated in 1885 Among the prominent sc(*u- 
lar edifices, the several university buildings aie 
of particular interest Among these arc the ex- 
tensive Augusteum with an aula and fine reliefs , 
the Fridericianum, built in 1843, the Maurici- 
anum, dating from 1649; and the immense Al- 
bertinum The university library, containing 
570,000 volumes in 1913, was completed in 1891. 
The imposing new Gewandhaus, with a birge 
concert room, is enriched with sculptures by 
Schilling. In front stands the statue of Men- 
delssohn, who was the conductor of the Gewand- 
haus concerts for several years The old Gewand- 
haus, or ELall of the Cloth Merchants, where he 
directed, is now used for business purposes The 
splendid Imperial Supreme Court building was 
completed in 1895 It consists of a central edi- 
fice, with a copper dome 224 feet high sur- 
mounted by a large bronze figure of Truth, and 
of wings appropriately adorned with columns 
and sculptures. Other conspicuous edifices are 
the Booksellers’ Exchange, in German Renais- 
sance style, with archives and a library; the 
elegant new Renaissance Stock Exchange, with 
an immense hall; and toe Crystal Palace, used 
for entertainment purposes. In the vicinity 
stands the curious old Rathaus, built in the 
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middle of the sixteenth century. The KOnigs- 
haus in the market place is associated with 
memories of Napoleon, Charles XII, and Peter 
the Great. In the old castle of Pleissenhurg, 
formerly a citadel and destroyed in later years, 
Luther and £ck held their disputations, and 
Pappenheim died. The Museum building was 
completed in 1858, and is ornamented with 
statues. The splendid new theatre was finished 
in 1868 in the i^naissance style. Among all the 
literary associations of Leipzig no other is so 
famous as Auerbach's cellar, with its curious 
vaulted ceiling and mural paintings — ^the scene 
of a part of Goethe’s Faust, Among the monu- 
ments nut already mentioned are a bronze statue 
of Leibnitz, who was bom in Leipzig, and the 
new monument to Bismarck, and &e one to 
Schumann, who lived here for 14 years. 

Leipzig is the centre of the German book trade, 
and is famous for its publishing industry. Other 
of its leading industries are wood carving and 
paper making. StiU other products are machin- 
ery, leather, textile goods, pianos, tobacco and 
cigars, chemicals, and foodstuffs. Leipzig leads 
in the bookselling and publishing trade of the 
world, having about 1000 publishing and book- 
selling establishments (including those of the 
art and music trade). Its commercial impor- 
tance IS duo in part to its favorable situation 
betwetm the Elbe and Rhine basins, and be- 
tween the Thuringian mountains and the Erz- 
gebirge It holds famous fairs at New Year’s, 
Easter, and Michaelmas, with furs, glass, cloth, 
and leather as the principal lines of trade, the 
value of the annual sales amounting to $50,000,- 
000. Tjeipzig IB a world market for furs Since 
the middle of the nineteenth century the historic 
fairs, though increasing in the actual value of 
their transactions, have declined in relative 
commercial importance. Among the countries 
importing from Leipzig the Unit^ States ranks 
first. The American imports embrace furs and 
hides, books, leather gloves and leather, chemi- 
cals and volatile oils, bristles, woolen go^s, car- 
pets, and musical and other instruments. 

Leipzig is famous for its educational advan- 
tages. Besides its university (see Leipzig, Uki- 
VKBSITY of), there are a municipal Gymnasium, 
founded in 1221, among whose celebrated cantors 
was Bach; another municipal Gymnasium, dat- 
ing from 1511; also two state Gymnasia, a mu- 
nicipal realgymnasium, four realschulen ; a 
royal art academy; an industrial school; a 
royal builders’ school; a municipal industrial 
school and many other schools, for secondary 
or special education. The first commercial 
high school in Germany was founded in 1898 
in Leipzig. Besides the university library 
there is ^e municipal library with 129,500 
volumes in 1913. The museum of the book 
trade is perhaps the most valuable of its kind 
in existence. The Grassi Museum contains art- 
industrial and ethnographical collections; also a 
fine Historical Museum of Music; and the Per- 
manent Exhibition of Madiinery and Furniture. 
The important collections of the Leipzig Museum 
include some noteworthy sculptures — Thorvald- 
sen’s "Ganymede,” Hildebrand’s "Adam,” 
Klinger’s "Cassandra” and "Salome,” and Schil- 
ling’s "Phidias.” Among its valuable pictures 
are Preller’s cartoons representing scenes from 
the Odyssey^ several examples of Lenbach and 
Bficklin, and Delaroche’s "Napoleon at Fontaine- 
bleau.” These collections contain more than 750 
oil paintings, 275 sculptures, and 100 cartoons 


and amiarelles. The Royal Academy of Plastic 
Arts dates from 1764. Leipzig abounds in ad- 
mirable organizations for the advancement of 
knowled^. There are the Historical Society, 
with relics of the famous battlefield; the Acad- 
emy of Art; School of Industrial Art; the Tech- 
nical School; and the celebrated Royal Conser- 
vatory of Music, founded in 1887. In the new 
Gewandhaus we^ly concerts are given in winter 

Leipzig has been since 1879 the seat of the 
supreme law court of the Empire. It is the seat 
also of the Imperial lliscipune Court, and of 
numerous impoitant institutions of the Kingdom 
of Saxony. The city government is administered 
by an overburgomastcr, a burgomaster, a police 
director, about 25 magistrates, and some 75 coun- 
cilmen. There are two municipal as well as 
other gas coi^anies. The water works belong 
to the city. Since 1897 all the street railways 
have been electric. Among the many excellent 
hospitals the most prominent perhaps is St. 
John’s, built in 1872. The municipal bakery is 
one of the features of the city The environs, 
extremely attractive for their fine woods and 
meadows, are famous as having been the scene 
of the great battle of Leipzig (see Leipzig. 
Battues oi* ) The population of Leipzig in 1675 
was about 20.000, m 1775. about 24,000. in 
1800, about 32.000, in 1832, 43,189: in 1864. 
85,394, in 1880, 140,081. in 1890. .357.122 in 
1900, 456,124; in 1910 (census of December 1), 
589,850. The area corresponding to the last fig- 
ure is 79 square kilometers (over 30 square 
miles). Subsequent to the 1910 census suburbs 
were annexed, increasing the population (on the 
basis of that census) tf> 626,267 The popula- 
tion isoverwhelminglv Protestant 

LEIPZIG, Battles of Leipzig was the scene 
of three noteworthy Imttles, two m the Thirty 
Years’ War (qv ) and one in the Napoleonic 
wars. 1 The first battle of Leipzig (or Brci- 
tcnfeld, from the plain on which it was fought, 
about a mile from the city) was the first great 
battle in Germany of Gustavus Adolphus ( q v ) . 
The Elector of Saxony, John George I (qv.), 
was vacillating between the Imperial side and 
that of his fellow Protestants when Tillv (q.v.), 
the Imperial general, invaded Saxonv and took 
Leipzig The Elector closed an alliance with 
Gustavus, who on the 17th (old stvle 7th) of 
September, 1631, joined battle with Tilly. The 
Imperial army numliered about 44,000 men, that 
of Gustavus about 20,000, Swedes and Saxons. 
Tilly succeeded in routing the Saxon troops, but 
succumbed to the valor of the Swedes and to the 
genius of their commander. The Imperial army 
lost from 7000 to 10,000 men, while the loss on 
the part of the Protestant forces was about 2700, 
of whom only 700 were Sw^edish troops The 
battle of Leipzig or Brcitenfeld is important in 
militf^ history as decisivelv demonstrating the 
superiority of mobility over w^eight in battle 
More important still was its effect upon the 
progress of the Thirty Years’ War. It was the 
first serious check which triumphant Catholicism 
had as yet encountered. 

2 The second battle of Leipzig or Breiten- 
feld was won by tiie Swedes under Torstenson 
against the Imperialists, Oct. 23 (new style, 
Nov. 2), 1642. 

3. The most celebrated of the battles around 
Leipzig was that fought between the French 
under Napoleon and an allied army of Austrians, 
Russians, Prussians, and Swedes under the su- 
preme command of Prince Sdiwarzenberg, Oct. 
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16-19^ 1813» It marked the triumphant issue 
of the Prussian War of Liberation, and is known 
as the Battle of the Nations from the number of 
nationalities that participated in the contest. 
German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and Polish 
contingents fought in the ranks of the French 
army. At Dresden, on Aug. 26-27, 1813, Na- 
poleon had won his last great victory in Ger- 
many, and this had been followed by a senes 
of conflicts, Culm, Oross-Beren, and Katzbach 
among others, in which separate corps of the 
French army met with disaster Napoleon took 
Iiis last stand at Leip/ig as the most favorable 
situation from which to threaten the individual 
armies that were converging on his position 
from Bohemia, Silesia, and the north. The dis- 
position of the French foices on the first day 
of the battle was as follows: to the southeast 
of the town and at a distance of some four miles 
was the main force under Napoleon, number- 
ing aliout 130,000 men, with 700 cannon, and 
stretching in a great semicircle between the 
villages of Markkleeberg and Holzbauson The 
extreme right of the line was held bv the Poles 
under Poniatowski, with the corps of Augereau 
and Oiidmot in the centre, and Victor and 
Tiaiiriston on the loft The Old and Young Guard 
and the cavalry under Murat and Latour-Mau- 
bourg were held in reserve. Napoleon directc»d 
the battle in person from the hillock of Wachau 
To the west of the town was a force of 10,000 
men under Bertrand at Lindenau, guarding 
the only lino of retreat to France, and to the 
north 30,000 men under Marmont at Moekem, 
intondcsl to prevent the junction of the Army of 
Silesia under BKieher and the Army of the North 
under Bemadotte vith the main army of the 
allies advancing from Bohemia Marshal Nev 
held the general command over the forces of Ber- 
trand and Marmont Schwarrenberg, who had 
200,000 men at his disposal, made the costly mis- 
take of directing an attack on Napoleon’s extreme 
right, and for this purpose a force of 35,000 men 
was detailed to ojierate in the swampy ground to 
the west of the Pleisse in what turned out to be 
a veritable cul-de-sac, while at the same time the 
centre of the allies was greatly weakened. The 
battle began about nine o’clock in the morning 
of Octolier 16 with a tremendous cannonade, 
which caused fearful havoc in both armies, owing 
to their compact formation. The fighting was 
desperate along the entire line The village of 
Markkleebcrg was taken four times by the Prus- 
sians under Kleist and retaken by Poniatowski: 
at Wachau the Bussians under Barclay de Tollv 
fought with consummate courage, but after six 
charges were driven back with loss An attempt 
to turn the French left likewise failed. Pursuing 
his advantage, Napoleon directed a fierce cannon 
fire against the enemy’s centre, and followed this 
up with a charge of 8000 cavalry supported 
the infantry corps of Victor and Lauriston The 
French horse broke through the first lines of the 
enemy and advanced almost to the foot of the 
hill from which the Emperor Alexander and 
Frederick William III of Prussia were watching 
the progress of the battle Here, however, the 
Cossacks and the infantry of the guard made a 
desperate stand, and the French, threatened be- 
sides by a renewed attack on their right, de- 
livered bv the Austrian troops, who had finallv 
been recalled from their useless expedition to 
the other side of the Pleisse, retreated to their 
original position. Had Napoleon received rein- 
forcements in time from Ney, the victory would 


have been assured; but Ney, after dispatching 
one of Marmont’s corps to the support of Napo 
leon, recalled it on becoming aware of the ap- 
proach of Blflchcr, with the result that valuable 
time was lost in marching and countermarching, 
and this division was able to render aid neither 
to Napoleon nor to Marmont. The latter, who 
had now about 20,000 men at his disposal, was 
attacked in his position at Moekem by the 
superior force of Blficher, and after desperate 
fighting, in which the French lost 4000 men and 
the Prussians 5500, was compelled to retreat. 
At Lindenau Bertrand held bis own against the 
Austrians under Gyulai. 

On the 17th, a Sunday, there was no fighting 
except to the north of the town, where BKieher 
forc^ Ills way nearer to the town walls Napo- 
leon proposed an armistice to the Austrian Em- 
peror, but received no answer from the allies, 
who were encouraged by BKlcher’s victory and 
expected to renew the contest on the following 
day with their forces increased to about 280,000 
men by the arrival of a Russian airay of 40,000 
men under Bennigsen, two Austrian divisions 
under Colloredo, and the Army of the North 
under Bemadotte. Tliough all hope of victory 
was gone, Napoleon, whose forces after the ar- 
rival of Rcgnier amounted to alxiut 150,000 
troops, inexplicably neglected the opportunity 
to effe^ his retreat bv the wav of Lindenau, and 
contented himself with drawing his lines closer 
to the town, swinging his armv slightly to the 
north so as to form a cun'^e facing almost due 
east To the north on his extreme left was 
Ney, lietween whom and Macdonald was the 
corps of Regnier with the Saxon troops, the 
centre was held by Victor, Lauriston, and Auge- 
reau, with the Old and the Young Guard and 
Murat’s cavalry; on the right were the Poles 
under Poniatfiwski 

On the 18th the right and centre of the 
French held their own against the divisions of 
Colloredo, Kleist, and Wittgenstmn, the fight- 
ing being esjiecially obstinate around the vil- 
lages of Probstheida, where Napoleon held com- 
mand. The village of Stotteritz was bravely 
defended by Macdonald against the troops of 
Bennigsen. But on the left Nev could not hold 
out against the forces of BKhber, Bagration, 
and Bemadotte, and at a critical moment tlic 
Saxons in Regnier’s corps stationed at Pauns- 
dorf went over to the eneinv. Tins was the 
turning point of the battle Nev Avas forced 
to fall back on the town, in spite of reinforce- 
ments dispatched hy Napoleon The retreat, 
however, was stublioni. though in the face of 
a tremendous cannon fire, the village of Sehdn- 
feld lining taken and retaken seven times With 
nightfall the French retreated into the city, hard 
pressed by the enemy. There was heavy fight- 
ing in the suburlis and at the gates far into the 
night, and the contest was resumed in the early 
morning of October 10. On the part of the 
French no adequate preparations had been made 
for effecting a safe retreat, and as division after 
division of the exhausted troops abandoned the 
defense of the town to join in the line of march, 
the streets of Leip/ig became choked with fugi- 
tives, the only means of escape from the town 
being bv a solitary bridge across the Elster 
Owing to a misunderstanding of orders, this 
bridge was blown up by a French sergeant before 
the rear guard had crossed, and 15,000 men were 
left in the hands of the enemy. T^arge numbers 
were drowned in attempting to swim the Elster, 
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among these being Prince Poniatowski At noon 
the allied monar^s made their entry mto Leip- 
zig The losses of the allies in the battle are 
estimated at about 53,000 in dead and wounded, 
of which the Prussians lost 16,600, the Austrians 
14,600, and the Russians 21,900. The French 
lost 15,000 in dead, 15,000 wounded, 25,000 pris- 
oners, and 23,000 men left behind in the hos- 
pitals The battle of Leipzig effectively shat- 
tered the power of Napoleon, and though his 
genius never shone more brightly than in his 
masterly retreat across Germany and his defense 
of the frontier of France, his fall had been 
rendered inevitable bv the issue of this battle. 
Consult* Henri Jomini, Life of Napoleon^ vol iv 
(New York, 1864); Leopold Gerlach, Die 
Hchlarht het Leipzig (new ed , Ijeipzig, 1892); 
Friedrich Iftchtcr, Historteche DareMlung der 
Volkcrftchlacht hei Leipzig (Hamburg, 1897); 
F N Maude, The Leipzig Campaign, JSJS (Lon- 
don, 1908) , Ernst Barkowsky, “Die Tjcipziger 
Schlaeht und die Leipziger nach zeitgenlte- 
sischen Beriehten,” in Albert Mundt, Die Fre%- 
heitslriege in BUdem (Munich, 1913) 

LEIPZIG, COLLOQUY OF. An attempt in the 
first half of the seventeenth century to reconcile 
Lutherans and Calvinists A conference was 
proposed by the theologians of Hesse and Bran- 
denburg to those of Leipzig The Elector John 
George of Saxony having sanctioned the plan of 
a private conference, the meetings commenced 
March 3, 1631, at the residence of the upper 
court preacher and, under his presidency, were 
held daily until March 23 The Confession of 
Augsburg (qv) was adopted as a basis, and 
every article examined separately They agreed 
on articles V to VII and XII to XX^HTT, but 
differed as to HI, the Lutherans maintaining 
that not only the divine but the human nature 
of Christ possessed omniseienee, omnipotence, 
etc , by virtue of the union of the two natures 
in His person, and that the glory which Christ 
received was only by His human nature the 
Reformed theologians, on the contrary, denied 
that Christ, as man, was omniscient and omni- 
present On the tenth article they could not 
agree, the Reformed denying the physical parti- 
cipation in the body and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist, and asserting a spiritual participa- 
tion by faith. On the article concerning election, 
the Reformed based election on the will of G^, 
and reprobation on the unbelief of man, while 
the Lutherans regarded election as the result of 
God’s prescience of the faith of the elect The 
colloquy was conducted with ability and m^- 
eration, and showed that there was more unity 
between the two bodies than had been supposed, 
but no permanent political benefit resulted^ 
Consult Bchaff, Creeds of Christendom, vol. i 
(New York, 1881). 

LEIPZIG, Univebsity of. After Berlin and 
Munich, the largest university of Germany, and 
next to Heidelberg the oldest within the limits 
of the present German Empire. It was estab- 
lished by the secession of the German stu- 
dents from Prague as one of the results of the 
Hussite agitation there (See Prague, Univer- 
81TY OP.) The reorganization of that university 
in 1400 in favor of the Bohemian and at the 
expense cf the German element led to the seces- 
sion of the Germans, most of whom, with 40 
teachers, accepted the invitation of Frederick the 
Quarrelsome of Meissen and his brother William 
and settled at Leipzig, establishing there a uni- 
versity modeled on that of Prague Two colleges 


or houses, the collegium majua and the coHegiuni 
minus, were provided by the rulers, and the 
students were divided into four nations — ^Meis- 
sen, Saxony, Bavaria, and Poland The human- 
istic movement here was early popular, and later 
the Reformation affected the university greatly, 
as it came under the influence of Melanchthon 
about 1530 The promulgation of the statutes 
of 1569, which greatly lower<*d the standards of 
the institution, closed the period of prosperity, 
and the university changed little from that time 
till 1830. As a result, this was a time of almost 
entire stagnation Since the thorough reorgani- 
zation in the latter year, however, Leipzig has 
taken the high rank it now holds among the 
German universities In 1900 the university 
celebrated its five hundredth aimiversarv It 
had, in the summer semester of 1913, 5171 stu- 
dents ill theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, 
the greater numlier being in law and philosophy. 
Besides a large number of universitv institu- 
tions, clinics, museums, eolleetions, laboratories, 
and the like, there are a number of private in- 
stitutes and clinics available for students The 
library contains 570,000 volumes and 6000 man- 
uscripts. A new governing body for the uni- 
versity, the sifndicate, was established in 1893 
r^onsnlt W. Bnichmfiller, Dcr leipziqer Student, 
1409-190// (Ijeipzig, 1909), and F Eiilenberg, 
Kniwtcklunq der Univrr’otat Leipzig in den 
letzten hundert Jahrrn (ib, 1909). 

LEI PZIG IN TEBIM. See Interim 

LEISEWITZ, li'ze-vfts, Johann Anton 
(1752-1806). A Geiman dramatic pof*t, bom in 
Hanover He went to Gottingen in 1770, to 
study law, and lieeame a member of the circle 
of poets called Der Ilainbund, whnh included 
Hdlty, Stolberg, and Voss, and contributed two 
poems to the Gottingen Musenalmanarh for 
1775, both essentially diamatic and democratic 
m tone. In 1775, at Brunswick, and later at 
Berlin and Weimar, he met and soon counted 
among his friends Eschenburg, Mendelssohn, 
Lessing, Nicolai, Herder, and Goethe His single 
complete play, Juhits von Tarcnt (17761, an 
unsuccessful com])etitor for the now celebrated 
Aekermann-Schroder prize, was written in Lt^ss- 
ing’s style and quite in accord with the latter’s 
dramatic technique The play was a favorite of 
Schiller, and was frecjuentlv acted in Germany 
His complete works with biography by Sehweiger 
were published at Brunswick (1838)' Consult* 
Eugene Sieske. Die hamhurqcr Creiskonkiirrenz 
von 1775 (Brunswick, 1875) ; R M. Werner, 
Julius von Tarent und die dramatischen Frag- 
mente von J, A Lnseintz (Ileilbronn, 1889) ; 
G. Kraft, J A Leiseiiitz (Altenburg, 1894). 

LEISHMAN, l?sh'man, John G. A (1857- 
1924). An American diplomat and iron manu- 
facturer, bom at Pittsburgh, Pa After leaving 
a local Protestant orphan asylum be was em- 
ployed by the Sehoenberger Steel Company, 
where he thoroughly learned the details of the 
iron industry. He accumulated a considerable 
fortune, was the senior member of Lei sh man and 
Snyder, steel brokers, from 1881 to 1886, in the 
latter year was made vice president of Carnegie 
Brothers and Company, and in 1897 was pro- 
moted to the presidency of the reorganized Car- 
negie Steel Company In the same year he re- 
tired from business and was appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley Minister to Switzerland. In 
1900 he was transferred to Turkey. Possibly 
his most interesting diplomatic experience oc- 
curred when in 1904 he presented the* demand 
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of the United States that Ameriean citisens and 
schools should have the same rights and privi- 
leges in Turkish dominions as were grants to 
certain favored nations, and that the American 
Minister should have direct access to the Sultan. 
He conducted the n^tiations with tact and suc- 
cess. In 1006 his grade was raised to that of 
Ambassador. Leishman was transferred 
President Taft to the more important post of 
Ambassador to Italy in 1900 and, in 1011, to 
that of Ambassador to Germany. At Berlin, 
where he remained until his retirement in 1013, 
he took a prominent part In the social life of the 
capital and departed from the custom of most 
American diplomats by appearing at state func- 
tions in elaborate court dress. One of his daugh- 
ters married the Duke of Croy, and the other 
Goimt Louis de Oontant-Biron and afterward 
James Hazen Hyde (q.v.). 

LEISLEB, Ifs^^r, JACXm (T-1601). A char- 
octer prominent in the history of Colonial New 
York. He was born in Frankfort, Germany, and 
in 1660 came to New Amsterdam as a soldier in 
the Dutch West India Company’s service. Leis- 
ler’s importance in history is due to the part he 
played in New York affairs in the three years 
following the English revolution in 1668. On 
May 13, 1680, the New York militia, following 
the example of Massachusetts, which had im- 
prisoned Andros, rose against Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Nicholson, and the three royal councilors 
resident in New York seized the government for 
William and Marv and chose a committee of 
safety, at the head of which was Leisler, who 
was appointed commander of the fort leisler 
at once set vigorously to work putting the town 
in condition to resist an expected attack from 
the French One of his acts was to construct 
a new half-moon battery on the spot which has 
since taken the name of the Battery. On De- 
cember 9 a letter from the new government in 
England addressed to Nicholson, or, “in his ab- 
sence, to such as for the time being take care 
for preserving the peace and administering the 
laws in the said Province of New York,” was 
delivered to leisler Taking this letter as his 
authority, Leisler assumed the title of Lieu- 
tenant Governor, appointed a council, chose 
Jacob Milbourne as secretary, and preceded to 
carry on the government partly in accordance 
with the old I^ngan charter. A number of the 
most influential inhabitants, especially those 
who had held oflice under the Andros rdgime, 
opposed Leisler, and some of them fled to Al- 
bany, which for a time held out against his 
authority; but after the destruction of Schenec- 
tady (Feb. 19, 1600) by the French and Indians, 
submitted to him. lliuR for a time he was 
supreme in the Colony, and some of his most 
violent enemies were imprisoned. In May, 1690, 
by his invitation, the intercolonial congress 
t^t had ever assembled met in New York and 
lanned an expedition against Canada, which, 
owever, was unsuccessfuL In January, 1691, 
Captain Ingoldsby, who sailed from Inland 
with Sloughter, the new Governor, but had 
been separated from him at sea, arrived in the 
Colony and, although his commission did not 
give him authority to act as Governor, demanded 
pjMsession of the fort and of the government, 
with this demand Leisler refused to comply, and 
some blood was shed before Sloughter himself 
arrived in March. As soon as he was convinced 
of the new Governor’s authority, Leisler sur- 
rendered; but^ at the instigation of Leisler’s ene- 


mies, Sloughter convened a special commission 
of oyer and terminer, which condenmed Leisler, 
his son-in-law Milbourne, and eight others to 
death. The prisoners were reprieved for a time, 
but at length Sloughter was prevailed upon to 
sign the death warrants of Leisler and Mil- 
boume, and on May 11, 1691, they were hanged. 
Four years later, however, the son of Leisler 
prosecuted an appeal in England and succeeded 
in getting the confiscated estates restored and 
the bill of attainder reversed. But for many 
Bucce^ing years the political life of the Colony 
was divided into the Leisler and the anti-Leisler 
factions. Consult: Hoffman, The Xdmtnistra- 
t%on of Jacob Letsler, in Jared Sparks, ‘^Library 
of American Biography,” vol. xiii (Boston, 
1844) ; vol. ii of the Documentary Htstory of the 
State of New York (Albany, 1842-51), J R. 
Brodhead, Biatory of the State of New York 
(New York, 185^71) ; “Documents relating to 
the administration of Jacob Leisler,” m Collec- 
ftons of the New York Huttoncal Society for the 
Year 1868 (New York, 1868) ; Mrs Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, Htatory of the City of New 
York in the Seventeenth Century, voL ii (ib, 
1909). 

LBIST, list, Bubkabd Wilhelm (1819-1906). 
A German jurist, bom at Westen, in Hanover. 
He was educated at Gbttingen, Heidelberg, and 
Berlin; was made professor of civil law at 
Basel (1846) and later at Rostock (1847), 
whence he went to the University of Jena ( 1853) . 
A pupil of Savigny, he combined the historical 
method with analysis, and after studies on the 
fundamental material of law, especially Roman 
law, made valuable researdies in the hypothetical 
field of Indogermanie law. His more" important 
writings are: Die Bonorum Poeacetno, ihrc qe- 
achiohtliche JEntuHokelung und heutige Oeltung 
(1844-48) ; Cimliatiache Studum auf dem Gehiet 
dogmatmeher Analyae (1854r-77); Mancipation 
und Eigentumatradition (1865) ; Terauche einer 
Qeachushie der romiachen Rechtaayateme (18.)0) . 
Der romiache Erhrechtaheaitz [1811) , Altari^chea 
Jua Oentium (1889); Altariachea Jua Civile 
(1892-96) 

IiEITAO, U-6-touN^ J. B. DA Silva See 
Alm eida-Ga bbett. Viscount of 

LBITEB, lifter, Joseph (1868- ). An 

American capitalist, bom in Chicago He grad- 
uated from Harvard University in 1891 and then 
Was an agent for his father, Levi Zeigler Leiter, 
until 1898. In the autumn of 1897 he bought 
an immense quantity of wheat, causing the 
price of that commodity to double and affecting 
grain traders throughout the world Ultimately, 
unable to maintain his comer, he lost more than 
$10,900,000. He became president of the Zeigler 
Coal Company and of the Chicago, Zeigler, and 
Gulf Railway Company and director of other 
corpo ration s. 

"LBTSJSRy Levi Zeigleb (1834-1904). An 
American capitalist, father of Jos^h Leiter 
Bom at Leitersburg, Washington Co., Md , he 
became a clerk in a country store; was employed 
in a store at Springfield, Ohio, in 1854-55; and 
then became an employee and later partner in 
the dry-goods firm of Cool^, Wadsworth & Co 
at Chicago. In 1865 he and Marshall Field sold 
their interests in that firm and bought a con- 
trolling share of the dry-goods business of 
Potter Palmer, which became the firm of Field, 
Palmer and Leiter, and later Field, Leiter ft Co. 
In 1881 Leiter sold his interest and retired 
from mercantile business to devote himself there- 
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after to large real-estate improvement schemes 
and to various corporate interests. 

IiEITH, leth. An important burgh of Scot- 
land, in Edinburghshire, on the Firth of Forth, 

2 miles north of the city of Edinburgh, with 
which it is connected by a continuous line of 
houses, and of which it is the seaport (Afop: 
Scotland, E 4) It is divided by the Water of 
Ijeith into two parts, North Leith and South 
Leith, and extends along the firth for more than 

3 miles Leith is irregularly built and dingy, es- 
pecially in the older and central parts; but the 
Trinity House, eustomhuuse, town hall, royal 
exchange, corn exchange, and banks are hand- 
some buildings The city has a government nav- 
igation school West of the city is Leith Fort 
(1779), an important artillery station, and the 
fishing village of Newhaven is situated within 
the port boundaries. Leith combines with Edin- 
burgh in tlie provision of water and gas; it 
maintains electric lighting, baths, a municipal 
lodging house, a fire brigade, slaughterhouses, 
and public parks Leith is the chief seaport on 
the <*ast coast of Scotland. The harbor extends 
by means of two piers upward of a mile into the 
firth and has a depth of about 26 feet at high 
water. There are six dry docks and an etjual 
numlM‘r of wet docks The total water area of 
the docks and harbor is 80 acres Kailway 
communication is continued from the various 
Leith stations to the quays and even to the ex- 
tremity of the western pier, and across the har- 
bor by an iron swing bridge. The chief manu- 
factures are ships, machinery, sailcloth, ropes, 
ale, n'ctified spirits, soap, bottles, and flour 
The trade of the port is chieflv in colonial and 
foreign produce, but is also extensive in coal and 
iron exports. The city is especially important 
for its trade in whisky and its fishery interests. 
Oiam, timber, and wine are among the leading 
imports A large part of the Omtinental trade 
IS with Hamburg and Danish, Dutch, and Bel- 
gian ports. In 1900 imports and exports were 
valued at £12,931,781 and £6,297,991 respec- 
tively; in 1910, £13,659,655 and £6,970,609, in 
1912, £16,531,420 and £8,106,811 (of which £7,- 
929,078 domestic and £177,733 foreign and co- 
lonial) In the foreign and colonial trade the 
tonnage enterc*d and cleared in 1900 was 2 037,- 
700, in 1910, 3,220,683; in 1912, 3,406,614 Leith 
is .111 ancient town, and its history is largely 
connected with that of Edinburgh It is first 
mentioned, in the charter of Holyrood Abbey 
(1128), as Inverleith. It early rose to com- 
mercial importance, the shipbuilding industry 
dating from 1313 In 1611 it “buildit ane verry 
monstruous Hreat ship, ye Michael,” for .Tame's 
IV It was walled and fortified in 1549. Some 
of the walls and a Saxon archway remain of the 
citadel built in 1660 by Oliver Croniweirs forces 
and destroyed after the Restoration Pop , 1901, 
77,439, 1911, 80,488. In population it is the 
seventh citv m Scotland. Area, 1617 acres 
Leith, with Musselburgh (pop , 1911, 15,486) and 
Portoliello (11,037), is represented in Parlia- 
ment by one member. Consult: K. H Stevenson, 
Annals of Edinburgh and Leith (Edinburgh, 
1839) , J C Irons, Leith and its Antiquities 
from the Earliest Times to the Close of the 19th 
Century (2 vols., ib., 1898). 

LEITH, Chables Kenneth (1875- ). 

An American geologist. He was bom at Trem- 
pealeau, Wis, and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (BS., 1897; Ph.D., 1901), 
where he was assistant professor of geology 


(1902-03) and thereafter professor. He served 
as an assistant g^lc^ist on the United States 
Geological Survey in 1900-05 and lectured at the 
University of Chicago after 1905 on pre-Cam- 
brian geology. He is author of A Summer and 
Wintet on Hudson Bay (1012) and Structural 
Geolo gy (1 913). 

LEITHA, IPtd. A river of Austria-Himgary, 
an afSuent of the Danube It is formed by the 
junction of two little streams, the Schwarza and 
IHtten, near Neustadt, in Lower Austria, and 
flows in a northeasterly direction, separatmg 
(for a short distance) Austria from Hungary 
(whence their respective names Cislcithania and 
Transleithania). Passing into Hungary, the 
I^itha turns southeast and joins the Kaab, a 
right-bank tributary of the Danube, at Alten- 
burg The total length of the river, from the 
sourc e of the Schwarza, is over 110 miles. 

LEITMEBITZ, lit^mer-Its. An old town of 
Bohemia, Austria, on the right liank of the Ellie 
(which here becomes navigable), 45 miles north - 
northwest of Prague (Map Austria-TlungarA , 
D 1) It has a seventeenth-century cathedral, 
an episcopal palace with library, an old Rat- 
haus (now used as a courthouse), an industrial 
museum, and a new Kathaus The educational 
institutions include a higher Gymnasium, a train- 
ing school for teachers, a school of theology, and 
a school for instruction m cultivation of grain 
and fruit. Leitmeritz has manufactures of 
glass, leather, chalk, bricks, cement, beer, and 
malt There is a flourishing trade in wine, fruit 
and hops Pop, 1900, 13,075; 1910, 15,421. 

LEITMOTIV, lit'm6-t?f' (Ger., leading mo- 
tive). A term originated by Hans von Wolzogen 
and applied to the musical phrases which con- 
stitute the liasic material out of which Wagner 
constructed his musical dramas (See Mitsicai. 
Drama ) Welier had used so-called typical 
phrases (qv ), the object of which was to recall 
a similar situation In the works of his second 
period {Dutchman, Tannhausfr, Lohengrin) 
Wagner makes extensive use of the typical phrase. 
The phrases characterizing the Dut(*hman, or 
Lohengrin’s warning phrases, are heard re- 
peatedly, but they undergo no organic changes, 
ie, they are always literal repetitions, even if 
the instrumentation is varied. It was in Flor- 
ence that Wagner first conceived the idea of 
expressing the chief personages and situations 
of his dramas by means of typical phrases. Any 
changes of states of the persons were to be repre- 
sent^ by corresponding changes of the funda- 
mental typical phrase The whole music was to 
be thematically developed from these simple 
motives, which he thus very happily characterized 
as leading motives Whereas the typical phrase 
recalled only similar situations, the leitmotiv 
characterizes, i.e., represents, essential c]ualities 
of persons, things, and even abstract thoughts. 
Wagner's genius for musical characterization en- 
able him to invent pregnant motives Thus, he 
is enabled to give iTpical musical representations 
of individual persons (Siegfried, Hunding, Kun- 
dry), whole classes of persons (Mastersingers, 
giants, Nibelungs), forces of nature (storm, fire, 
forest sounds), mental states (Brfinnhilde’s ec- 
stasy, pleading. Mime’s plotting, Kundry*s long- 
ing) , ^neral emotions (love, sympathy, compas- 
sion). From these latter it is but a step to the 
representation of symbolism (love potion. Tarn- 
helmet, Ring) and general abstractions (Wal- 
hall, fate, curse, grail). The leading motives do 
not occur as mere literal quotations; they nn- 
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dergd vital changeB, so as to adapt themselves 
to the most exacting demands of tiie dramatic 
situation. To produce these changes Wagner has 
recourse to all the technical devices known to 
musical art: chan^ of harmony, rhythm, melo- 
dic intervals, dinunution, extension, inversion, 
contrapuntal combination of two or more themes. 
Another important means to vary the expression 
or emotional character of the leitmotiv is the 
master’s marvelous and unerring instinct for 
instrumental color. As an example, the follow- 
ing motive of the young Siegfried may be taken 
(Ex. 1). In Chtterdammerung, when Siegfried 


(XX. 1) 



has become a mature man, his motive is as fol- 
lows — a form clearly evolved from the motive in 
teg fried (Ex 2) Compare also the following 


ous motives from the b^^ning of Rhetngold. 
Thus it is seen how the principle of the leitmotiv 
gives organic unity not only to a sin^e drama 
but even to a whole cycle of dramas. For a full 
exposition of this subject, consult Richard Wag- 
ner, “Ueber die Anwendung der Musik auf das 
Drama,” in Qeaammelte Schnften und Dtch- 
tungen ( 10 vols., Leipzig, 1807 ) , and H T Fmck, 
Wagner and htS'M^orka (New York, 1898). 

LEITKEB, Ut^ner, Gottueb Wilhelm ( 1840- 
99). A German Orientalist, born at Pest, Hun- 
gary. His father, a German physician, becoming 
involved in the revolution of 1849, went to 
Turkey, where Gottlieb, who had been well in- 
struct^ in the classics, learned Turkish, Ar- 
abic, and modern Greek. He also acquired Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian at the British Col- 
lege in Malta and was interpreter to the English 
commissariat during the Ciimean War After 
the war he went to London, was naturalii^ed 
as a British subject, and accepted an appoint- 



vaiiations of the sioord motive (Ex 3). The 
reader is also referred to the Walhalla-motw 
as it first occurs at the opening of scene two in 
Rhetngold and the form m which it appears in 
the closing bars of Ootterdammerimg. Through 
this employment of the leitmotiv Wagner is en- 
abled to attain ]icrfect diamatic unity. Hence 


BHMit as professor of Arabic and Mohainmedan 
law in King's College (1861). In 1864 he was 
a])pointed director of a college at Lahore in the 
Punjab. He foimed many societies, schools, pub- 
lic libiaries, and colleges in India, and oigaiii/ed 
the Punjab University upon a solid basis. He 
also found time* to engage in the exploration of 


(EX.^ 

w 9 9 9 9 (c) 



there are no closes or cadences within an act. Tibet and the other countries to the north of 
The leitmotivs make their appearance one after the Himalayas and aroused interest in Dardis- 
another, are logicalljr developed, run through tan and its languages. He extended his re- 
every act until the climax is reached at the end searches to the dialed of Kabul, Kaslimir, and 
of the drama. The final scene of Qbiterdamme- Badakhshan, and sent to the Vienna Exposition 
^•g>t 1b absolutely imintelligible, unless the an extensive collection of Central Asiatic an- 
hearer haa followed the development of the van- tiquities. He is said to have Ikh^h able to speak. 
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read, and write 25 languages. His principal 
work, besidoB niuneroua contributions to the 
proceedings of learned societies in England and 
upon the Continent, was The Languages and 
Races of Dardistan (2 vols., 1867-71, 2d ed., 
1877) Among other contributions made by 
him, there may be mentioned the History of 
Dardistan, Bongs, Legends, etc. (1881) and the 
History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab 
since Anneasatxon (1883) Consult J. H. Stoc- 
queler, Lt/e and Labors of Dr. Leitncr (London, 
1875) 

LIMTB IM , le'trlm. A county m the Province 
of Connaught, Ireland, which to the north has 
a sliort coast line of 3 miles, on the Bay of 
Donegal (Map. Ireland, C 3). Area, 619 square 
miles, half of which is pasture land The soil 
is poor though crops of potatoes, oats, and hay 
arc raised, and some coal is mined. Capital, 
Carrick on Shannon The population, owing to 
a steady emigration, is constantly decreasing* 
1841, 15.5,300, 1901, 60,200; 1911, 63,557, of 
wlnun more than 90 per cent are Roman 
Catholics. 

LEIXNEB-GBDUBEBG, liks'n5r-gr\in'b6rK, 
Otto von (1847-1907). A German author. He 
was bom at Saar, Moravia , studied at Graz and 
Munich, and in 1874-76 was on the editorial 
stair of the Qegenwart, at Berlin, and became 
well known as a critic of literature and art 
He wrote* Illustnerte Littei aturqeschirhte (4 
vols, 1879-82) , Oedichte (1877) , Dammerungen 
(1886), Bozxale Briefe aus Berlin (1891), 
Bpiuche au*t dew Leben fur das Lehcn (1895) , 
Die Ehcrexfen ( 1901 ) , Ziim Kampfe gegen 
Bchmutz in Wort und Bild (1904); Ocschichte 
der deuisthen Litteratur (7th ed., 1900) He 
also wrote several tales and the novel Also 
sprach Zarathustras Bohn (1897). 

LEJEAH, le-zhhN', Guillaume (1828-71) A 
French eitplorer and gwgrapher, born at Plou^- 
gat Gu^rand, Finist^re He devoted himself to 
the study of Breton historvs and in 1850 pub- 
lished La Bretagne, son histoxre et ses histortens. 
He then took up the study of geography, trav- 
eled extensively in the Balkans (1857-58, 1867- 
70) and in Egypt and northern Africa (1860- 
01). was Consul in Abyssinia (1862-63) until 
di iveii out by King Theodore, with whom he had 
fallen into disfavor He then traveled in west- 
ern Asia (1865). He wrote Ethnographic der 
europaischen Turkei (in Pcteimann's I/iffei- 
lungen, 1861 ) ; Voyage aum deux Nils ( 1865-68) ; 
Theodore II, le nouvcl empire d'Abgssinic ct Ics 
int&rets franqais (1865), Vogage cn Abyssinie 
(1873). He published valuable maps of Euro- 
pean Turkey and of the Nile Consult Cortam- 
b<*rt, Le^ean et ses voyages (Paris, 1872) 

LETETTNE, Ic-zhSn^, Louih FsANgois, Babon 
( 177.5-1848) . A French soldier and painter. He 
was Iiorn at Strassburg and served as a volimtcer 
in the army of the Republic and as aid-de-camp 
of General Berthier in the Napoleonic wars. 
Most of his paintings were done from sketches 
made on the battlefield. These include* “Ma- 
rengo” (1801), “Thabor” (1802), “Aboukir” 
(1804), «Lodi” (1804), “The Pyramids” (1806), 
“Somo-Sierra” (1810), “Moskova” (1812), and 
“Chiclana” (1824). Lejeune first introduced 
lithography into France, in 1806. After the 
July revolution in 1830, he became director of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the Ecole Indus- 
trielle of Toulouse. Consult the Memoirs of 
Baron Leieune, translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(2 vols., New York, 1897) 


LE JEITNE, Paul (1592-1664). A French 
Jesuit missionary, who in 1632 was sent to Can- 
ada by Cardinal Richelieu. In the same year 
he wrote a Bribve relation du voyage de la Nou- 
velle France (1632), the first of the collection 
known as the Relations des J4suites en la Nou- 
velle France. He became superior of the Jesuit 
house in Quebec, and edited every year from 
1633 till 1639 a Relation de ce qui s'est passd 
en la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1634-40). On his 
return to France in 1640 he was made procura- 
teur of foreign missions His narrative is in- 
cluded in R. G Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations 
(Cleveland, 1806-1901) 

LEKADT, le-kfiN', Henri Louis (1728-78). 
The stage name of Henri Louis Cain, a French 
tragedian He was bom in Pans, established a 
private theatre, and with Voltaire’s help became 
popular, and finally appeared at the Th45tre 
Francis through the intercession of Louis XV 
His voice and figure were bad, but study greatly 
improved the former, and his sympathetic power 
soon won him great success and a place among 
the most famous French tragic actors His M6- 
motres were reprinted in Paris, under the direc- 
tion of T alma, in 1825 

LEKEU, Ic-ke', Guillaume (1870-1894) A 
Belgian compost^r, liom at Heusy, near Verviers 
After graduation from the conservatory at Ver- 
viers he went for further study to C^r Franck 
and Vincent d’Indy and won the second Pnx 
de Rome with his lyric scene Andromhde. His 
early works exhibit talent of a very unusual 
order, and through his untimely death Belgium 
was depriyed of one who unquestionably would 
have risen to a place among her most distin- 
guished composers. His works consist of two 
symphonic studies for orchestra; an orchestral 
fantasy on two folk songs of Angers; an adagio 
for e(»llo and orchestra, a piano trio; a sonata 
for violin and piano , and a number of unfinished 
works in the larger forms. A string quartet 
was completed liy DTndy. 

L. E. L. The initials and nom de plume of 
Ijctitia Elizabeth Landon, later Mrs Maclean. 

LE'LAND, Charles Godfrey (1824-1903) 
An American poet, iournalist, humorisL and 
miscellaneous writer, liorn in Philadelphia, Aug. 
15, 1824 Some years liefore his graduation at 
Princeton, in 1845, his precocious talent h.id 
found voice in short poems contributed to the 
newspapers. After graduation he studied at 
Heidellierg, Munich, and Paris, and was one of 
the American deputation to congratulate the 
French Provisional Government on the revolu- 
tion of 1848, in the course of which he joined 
the students of the Latin Quarter behind the 
Pans barricades In that year he returned to 
Philadelphia, studied law, was admitted to 
the bar in 1851, continued to write for periodi- 
cals, and soon devoted himself entirely to liter- 
ary and journalistic work. He made a special 
study of the Gypsy language and history and 
attained much reputation both as a German 
scholar and as a portrayer of German and Ger- 
man-American life. Leland’s widely read Hans 
Breitmann’s Ballads (1871. many later cds ) 
tells, in the patois called Pennsylvania Dutch, 
many humorous conceits and droll adventures 
of their clownish hero Leland himself was 
sometimes spoken of as Hans Breitmann He 
wrote, however, under his own name T^iland’s 
editorial work took him for a time to New York, 
but he returned to Philadelphia in 1855, and 
in 1861 establl^cd in Boston the Continentdl 
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Magoame^ in which he pleaded for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves. He soon returned a^in to 
Philadelphia, however : traveled in the Middle 
West, and was from 1869 to 1880 resident chiefly 
in London, pursuing Gypsy studies Returning 
to Philadelphia, he was active in furthering in- 
dustrial-art education in the public schools, and 
wrote for this purpose several manuals, after 
liis visit to the Unitra States in 1880, but thence- 
iorward he lived in Europe and he died in Flor- 
ence, Italy, March 20, 1903. His published vol- 
umes comprise, among others: The Poetry and 
Mystery of Dreams (1865); Meister KarVs 
flketch Book (1865), sketches of foreign travel; 
Pictures of Travel (1856), the first of his trans- 
lations of Heine; Sunshine tn Thought (1862) ; 
Heine's Booh of Songs (1862) , Legends of Bird^ 
(1864): Hans Breitmann's Ballads, liana 
Breitmann About Toicn and Other New Ballada; 
Hans Breitmann in Politics; Hans Breitmann 
and His Philosopede; Hans Breitmann's Party, 
mth Other New Ballads; Hana Breitmann an 
Uhlan (1867-70) A complete edition of all 
the Ballads was issued in 1871, and many later 
editions have appeared. Other of Leland’s writ- 
ings inelude: The Music Lesson of Confucius 
(1870), philosophic verses: Qaudeamus (1871), 
humorous songs translated from the German; 
Egyptian Sketch Book (1873) , English Gypsies 
and their Language (1873) , English Gypsy 
Songs (1875, in collaboration) ; Fu-Sang, or the 
Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century (1875) , Abraham 
Lincoln (1879); The Minor Arts (1880), The 
Gypsies (1882): Algonquin Legends of New 
England (1884), Autobiographical Memoirs 
(1893) : Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land 
(1895) , Hans Breitmann in Tyrol (1895) , One 
Hundred Profitable Acts (1897); The Unpub- 
lished Legends of Vergil (1899). His last work 
was a volume of Indian folklore verses (1903), 
called Kuloskap the Master, and Other Algonkxn 
Poems, This was done in collaboration with 
Dr. John Dyneley Prince Consult E. R. Fennell, 
Charles Godfrey Leland* A Biography (2 vols.. 
New York, 1906) 

IJEZ4AND, John (1691-1766). An English 
divine and Cfliristian apologist. He was bom at 
Wigan in Lancashire, became a Presbyterian 
minister in Dublin in 1716, and first appeared as 
an author in 1733 by publishing A Defence of 
Christianity in reply to Tindal’s deistical work, 
Christianity cur Old as the Creation. Tn 1739 
appeared another apology, The Divine Authority 
of the Old and New Testament Asserted against 
the Unjust Aspersums and False Seasonings of 
a Book Entitled **The Moral Philosopher' (by 
Henry Morgan). He also attacked Henry Dod- 
well and Bolin^roke His beet work is A View 
of the Principal Deistical Writers that have Ap- 
peared tn England (1764-56), which once held 
a high position in Christian apologetic litera- 
ture. Consult Weld’s memoir in Leland’s Dis- 
courses on Various Subje c ts ( 4 vols, 1768-89). 

or ijATiiDj John (c.l506i— 
52). An English antiquary. After a thorough 
study of the ancient and modem languages at 
Christ’s Coll^, Cambridge, All Souls College, 
Oxford, and at Paris, he took holy orders, and 
m 1533 received from Henry VIII the unique 
office of King’s antiquary. In this position he 
explored fhe antiquities of the various religious 
and educational institutions of the Kin^om, 
and visited every nook and comer of the country 
for the purpose of examining the topography as 


well as the archieological relics. Though a la- 
borious historian, he was credulous and unsys- 
tematic. His principal works were: A hew 
Yeate's Gift to King Henry VIII vn the S7th 
Teare of His Raygne (1546); Commcntarii de 
Scriptoribus Britannicis (2 vols, 1709), Itin- 
erary of England (1710-12) ; De Rebus Britan- 
nicis Collectanea (1715) Some of his auto- 
graphic manuscripts finally made their way into 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, others into the 
British Museum, ifis laliors so overtaxed his 
mind that during the last two ycais of his life 
he was insane Consult W Huddesford, The 
Lives of those Eminent Antiquaries. John Le- 
land, Thomas Heamc, and Anthony d Wood 
(Oxford, 1772), aud Burton, Life of John Ice- 
land {the First English Antiquary), imth Notes 
and a Bibliography of his Works, including tho^c 
in MS., printed from a hitherto Unptildished 
llorA (London, 1806). His Itinerary in Wales, 
1536-39, w«s published in 1906 
LELAHD STANFOBD JUNIOR UNI- 
VERSITY. A coeducational institution of 
higher learning at Palo Alto, Cal , foundetl by 
Leland Stanford (q.v.) and his wife, Jane T.ia- 
throp Stanford, in memory of their only child, 
Leland Stanford, Jr, who died in 1884 The 
grant of endowment was made in 1885, the cor- 
ner stone of the first building was laid in 1887, 
and the university was opened to students in 
1891. The original endowment eonsiatcHl of about 
90,000 acres of land in various parts of Cali- 
fornia, including the Palo Alto estate of some 
9000 acres, constituting the site of the univer- 
sity, the Vina estate of 59,000 acres in Tehama 
County, and the Gridley estate of 22,000 acres 
in Butte County. By the will of Mi Stanford 
the university reeeived $2,500,000, and after his 
death Mrs. Stanford deeded to it almost the 
whole of the residue of the estate, including the 
Stanford residence in San Francisco, nidking the 
total endowment more than $25,000,000 The 
main part of the endowment inclucled in the gifts 
of Mrs Stanford consists of interest-bearing se- 
curities^ amounting to about $17,000,000. The 
university was in part relieved from the taxa- 
tion of its property through an amendment to 
the State constitution ratified in 1900 The 
university lies 33 miles southeast of San Fran- 
cisco in the Santa Clara valley, its site covering 
about 9000 acres, affording views of the Bav of 
San Francisco and the Monte Diablo and Santa 
Cruz ranges. The architecture is a modifica- 
tion of the style of the old Spanish missions 
The central buildings, of buff sandstone, with 
roofs of red tile, constitute two cpiadrangles, 
one surrounding the other, of which the inner, 
with the exception of the church, was completc*cl 
in 1891. Its 12 one-storv buildings inclose a 
ctiurt 586 feet long by 246 feet wide The outer 
quadrangle, consisting in the main of two- 
story buildings, connected by an arcade, wap 
begun in 1898. Among the 14 buildings of 
this quadrangle are the Assembly Hall, the 
temporary library, and buildings" of the de- 
artments of science, engineering, economics, 
isto^, and English. The museum, chemistry 
building, dormitories, gymnasium, and univer- 
sity inn, a university commons leased and man- 
age by students, occupy detached structures 
The grounds about the university are rc*served 
for ex^rimental and ornamental purposes and 
for residences of the faculty Considerable dam- 
age was done to the university buildings by the 
earthquake of April. 1906 (see San Fbanoisoo 
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Eabthquakb) , but ncNDe of the buildings of the 
inner quadranffte were injured. The four two- 
story^ comer ouildings, the one-story phTsics 
building of the outer quadrangle, and the chenf- 
iatry building have been largely rebuiltw The 
new unfinished library and gymnasium were 
wrecked, and are to be rebuilt in new locations 
Ihere was no injury to books, and very little 
to apparatus or collections, the architectural 
features suffering most. The Memorial Church, 
a stmcture of Moorish Romanesque architecture, 
and the Memorial Arch, decorated with a frieze 
designed by Saint-Gaudens, were completely 
wrecked, but the restoration of the Memorial 
Church was completed in 1014. In 1008 the 
properties and equipment of Cooper Medical Col- 
ley, in San Francisco, were transferred to the 
universit}', and with additions and a largely in- 
creased teaching force became the Medical School 
of the university. 

The university maintains departments of 
Greek, Latin, Germanic languages, Romanic lan- 
guages, English, philosophy, psychology, edu- 
cation, history, economics, law, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, botany, physiology, anatomy, 
bacteriology, medicine, zoblogy, gwlogy, and 
mining, and civil, mechanical, and electric^ en- 
gineering. The Marine Laboratory at Pacific 
Grove, on the Bay of Monterey, is a branch of 
the biological department of the university. The 
degrees conferred are Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Bachelor of Tjaws, Engineer, Juris Doc- 
tor, Doctor of Medicine, and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy No honorary degrees are given The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts requires the traditional 
four years, but the terms “freshman,** “sopho- 
more,** “lunior,** and “senior** are not officially 
recognized, and the degree is conferred without 
regard to the time spent, whenever the require- 
ments are met. Each student selects as his 
major subject the work of some one department, 
to which, together with the necessary minor sub- 
jects, he is required to devote about a third of 
his undergraduate course. All the rest of the 
undergraduate wfirk is elective, but the profes- 
sor in charge of the major subject acts as the 
8tudent*B educational adviser, and his approval 
is nwessary for every subject registered. In the 
raatt(*r <»f entrance requirements the attempt 
has lieen made from the outset to insist upon 
an adequate preparatory training without pre- 
scribing particular subjects, and to recognire 
every Bub)ect that has an established place in 
the secondary school curriculum. The Law 
School ofTers a combined six years* course leading 
to the degrees of AB. and JD, the first year 
of the professional law course counting as the 
fourth year for the A.B. degree. The degree of 
Bachelor of Laws (without the A B. d^ee) is 
granted on the completion of the proiwional 
three years* law course preceded by two years 
of general college studies. The dcCTce of M.D. 
represents a combined eight years’ course, the 
first year in medicine counting as the fourth 
year for the A B. degree. The fifth medical year 
is to be spent in interne work in an approved 
hospital The only prescribed requirement for 
admission is English, counting two units of the 
16 necessary for full standing. For the remain- 
ing 13 units the student may offer the requisite 
number selected from a wide range of subjects, 
to which unit values are aa^pied. The attend- 
ance in 1914-15 was 1879. There were, in 1914, 
204 graduate students, and the faculty, includ- 
ing teaching assistants, numbered 229. The li- 


brary in 1914 numbered 230,000 volumes, in- 
cluding the medical library, Hopkins railway 
library, a valuable Australasian library, and 
the Hildebrand collection of works on Germanic 

S bilolc^ and literature. The Leland Stanford 
unior Museum is the outgrowth of collections 
begun by the son of the foimders The control 
of the institution is vested in a board of 15 
trustees appointed for 10 years. The president 
in 1914 was John Casper Branner, LL D. Con- 
sult E. E Slosson, Oreat American Uwiveraities 
(New York, 1910). 

’LEX/EOiBB (Lat., from Gk. AAryes). In the 
Iliad, a tribe in southwestern Troas, allies of the 
Trojana In histone times the name seems to 
have been applied to a tribe allied to the Chiri- 
ans. Herodotus does not distinguish between 
the Leleges and the Carians; others declared 
that th^ inhabited the coast of Asia Minor 
north of Ephesus, while the Carians dwelt to 
the south Philip of Theangela in Carla ( fourth 
century b.c ) declared that the Leleges were 
slaves of the Carians Ou’ing probably to simi- 
larity in names, or possibly to dim reminiscences 
of historic evento, a common Greek tradition iden- 
tified the Ijcleges (and Carians) with the pre- 
Greek population of the islands and even the 
mainland Some modem scholars use this name, 
like that of the Pclasgians, to denote the inhab- 
itants of Greece and the islands in the Stone age 
and in pre-Mycenscan times. Consult K. M. 
Dcimling, Die Leleger (Leipzig, 1862). Wolf 
Aly, “Karer und Leleger,** in Phitologus (ih, 
1908) ; K J. Bcloch, Onechieehe OcscMchte, 
vol. i (2d ed, Strassburg, 1912-1913) 

liELETTZ, leW, Adolphe (1812-91). A 
French engraver and genre painter. He was 
bom in Paris and be^n as an engraver and 
lith<^apher, hut won distinction as a painter. 
His pieties represent scenes of life of the poor 
in Brittany, northern Spain, and Algeria, and in 
the streets of Pans during the revolution of 
1848. He received the cross of the Legion of 
Honor in 1855. His “Portrait of the Author” 
and “The Command,*' a scene of the Imrricades 
of 1848, are in the LuxemiKmrg — ^His brother 
Asm AND (1818-85), liom in Paris, studied under 
Ingres and in Italy, but turned his attention 
to genre painting. lie had a finer appreciation 
of picturesque scenes than Adolphe and greater 
naturalness, but less iiower of expression. He 
received a first-class medal in 1859 The Luxem- 
bourg Museum contains Ins “Capuchin Phar- 
macy i n Rom e.*' 

LELEW]^ lei'ftv-^l, JOACHIH (1786-1861). 
A Polish historian, geographer, and numismat- 
ist, bom at Warsaw He studied at Vilna and 
he<»me lecturer of history at the university in 
1814. Public librarian and professor at Warsaw 
from 1818 to 1821, he returned that year to 
Vilna, to his old chair In 1824 he was dismissed 
upon suspicion of being engaged in secret revo- 
lutionary proeeedinm and in 1829 was elwted 
a member of the Ponsli Diet He was prominent 
as a leader in the Polish insurrection of the 
next year, became a member of the national 
government, and after the failure of the uprising 
fled to France. He lived in Paris for two years 
and was then banished for participation in sev- 
eml Polidi conspiracies. He went to BrusselB 
and lived there in great privation. His writings 
are extensive and of high value. Among them 
are his Numiamatique du moyen-dge ( Paris, 
1835); Qdographie dee irahee (ib., 1851); 04- 
ograpiUe du mogen-dge (Brussels, 1862-57) ; 
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fory of Poland (1829), Regenerated Poland 
(1836). Ills political writings in 20 volumes, 
entitled Polska^ appeared in Posen from 1853 to 
1876. 

IiE IiOCIiE. See Locuc, Le. 

IjELOIB, le-lwHr'. A family of French 
paiuters.-^EAN Baptiste Auguste (1809-92), 
an historical painter, was bom in Paris. He 
was a pupil of Picot and after travels in Italy 
exhibit^ at the Salon of 1836 His other early 
works were* “St Cecilia,” “Ruth and Kaomi,” 
“Marguerite in Prison,” “Young Peasants at the 
Foot of the Sacred Way,” and “Homer,” which 
was acquired by the state. A middle period was 
occupied by mural pamtings in seveial Parisian 
churches. Later subjects were a portrait of 
Henri de Cheunevi^res, “Daphnis and Chlo^,” 
“Joan of Arc in Prison,” “The Magdalen at the 
Sepulchre,” “Athenians at Syracuse,” and “Ri- 
naldo and Armida.” 

His son, Louis AliEXANOBE (1843-84), won 
the second Roman prize m 1861 after study in 
hiB father’s atelier and at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. His early works were religious subjects, 
but later he turned to genre and was an excel- 
lent painter of aquarelle. Among his paintings 
arc. “Daniel in the Lion’s Den” (Douai Mu- 
seum), “Temptation of St Anthony,” “Grand- 
father’s Birthday,” “The Betrothal,” ‘ In his 
Cups,” “The Game of Chess,” and two other 
canvas(‘s and three aquarelles in the Metrojioli- 
tan Museum, New York Among his exquisitely 
painted aquarelles is “The Serenade,” a fan b^ 
longing to the Baioncss de Rothschild, lie was 
one of the founders of the Society of French 
Aquarellists His careful and spirited illustra- 
tions of Moli5rc are also highly esteemed 

Another son, Mvukice (1853- ), was the 

pupil of his father and brother. Besides desigu- 
ing illustrations, he painted, and exhibited at the 
S^on and the exhibits of the Society of Aquarel- 
lists : “The Marionettes” ( 1876 ) , “Voltaire’s Last 
Journey to Paris” (1878), “The Last »Sheaf,” 
“The Drink of Milk” (Metiopolitan Museum, 
New York). He excels in depicting the life of 
the eighteenth century. 

LEIiOKG, le-lON', Jacques (1665-1721). A 
Fieneh cataloguer, born in Paris. He studied 
at Malta and then in Paris, Afterward he was 
appointed librarian at the Oratorium of St. 
Honors (1699). His reputation rests upon one 
book, La hibhoth^que hutiortquc de la France, 
published in 1719 and enriched and repub- 
lished in 1778. It is a catalogue of all hooks 
and manuscripts relative to the history of 
France and is of great importance to the stu- 
dent of French historv. He also arranged a cat- 
alogue of all the editions of the Bible, Bthlio- 
theca Hacra (1700 and 1723). 

L£ LOTTTILE, le loo'tr’. Loins Joseph 
(C.1692-C 1775). A French missionary to the 
Micmacs and vicar-general of Acadia. He was 
sent to Nova Scotia in 1740. Through the spir- 
itual hold he gained upon the Indians he was 
enabled to direct their operations against the 
English forts and settlements; and w'hen the 
country was taken by the British, he contrived 
by threats of excommunication, or of massacre 
by his Indians, to terrify the simple Acadians 
into remaining loyal to King Louis and covertly 
fighting for him after they had been subjects of 
King George for a generation The misery he 
brought upon the people reached its climax when 
the long-suffering English government ordered 
their deportation (1755) ITie Ahb^ I^e Loutre 


had sought safety in flight at the surrender of 
Beaus4jour; but he was coldly received by the 
Bishop and brethren at Quebec, and the ship in 
which he sailed for France was captured en 
route by the Englifdi, who held him prisoner for 
eight years in the isle of Jersey. On his release 
he returned to France and died in obscurity. 

LELY, le^l, SiB Pbteb, properly Pieter vatv 
DE& Faeb (1618-80). A Ihitch portrait painter, 
active chiefly in England. He was the son of 
Johan van dcr Faes, alias Lely, a captain of 
foot in the service of the States-General, and 
was born at Soest — authorities differ whether 
the town in Westphalia or the village near 
Utrecht is meant. A pupil of Pieter de Grabber 
at Haarlem, in 1641, he went to England m the 
train of William, Prmce of Orange, where his 
portraits of the latter and his bride. Princess 
Mary, at Haigh Hall, made him well known. 
He remained in lomdon, and in August, 1647, he 
painted the striking portrait of Charles I, 
as well as the double portrait of the King and 
Prince James while they were prisoners in Hamp- 
ton Court — ^both portraits now in Syon House, 
Isleworth His reputation and practice were 
great during the Commonwealth, when he painted 
the portrait of Cromwell (Pitti Gallery, Flor- 
ence), and at the Restoration he was named 
court painter by Chailes TI. His fortune be- 
came such that he was able to advance large 
sums to King and Parliament. He painted the 
royal family, the royal mistresses and their 
children, ministers, and generals , was celebrated 
in the verses of Pope and other contemporaries; 
and Pepys in his diary speaks of him as “mighty 
proud and full of state” Until the arrival of 
Kneller ( q v ) he was without a rival He was 
knighted in 1679 and died in London, Nov 30, 
1680. 

Lely’s early works are modeled on Van Dyck 
and are clear and warm in color, the hands being 
especially well drawn In later life, when he 
had become popular, he employed assistants for 
the draperies and accessories, and his art de- 
generate. His color bec'ame cold and heavy, and 
his style mannered He is chiefly famous for his 
portraits — ^the fair and frail beauties of the 
court of Charles II. His best-known work is 
the serif's of “Beauties,” originally 11 in num- 
ber, but now reduced to nine, painted for the 
Duchess of York. They are now at Hampton 
Court Another well-knowm senes is that of 
the “Admirals,” 12 in numlier, painted for the 
Duke of York Lelv’s portraits are best repre- 
sented at Hampton CJourt, in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, Tomdon, at Greenwich and Wind- 
sor, and in many English private collections 
The Metropolitan Museum, New York, possi'sses 
his portraits of Sir William Temple and nn in- 
teresting likeness of Nell Gwmne. Cfmsult C 
H. C. Baker, Ijely and the Fftuart Pavntera (2 
vols., Tiondon, 1912). 

LEMALEtE, le-m&r^, (Jeahne) Madeleine, 
nde CoiXE (1845- ) A French flower, figure, 

and portrait painter, iKirn at Sainte-Rossoline 
(Var) She was a pupil of her aunt, Ma- 
dame Herbelin (a miniature painter), and 
afterward of (^baplin Besides her portraits, 
her floral paintings and pastels are famous, and 
she mode a great success at the Exposition of 
1878 with her aquarelles Among her best- 
known pictures are: “Diana and her Dog” 
(1869), “Leaving Church” (1872), “Cailombine” 
(1874), “Roses and Peaches” (1878), “Sermon 
during Mass” (1901), “Roses” (1903), “The 
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Sleep of Manon” (1906), ‘•The Bathe of Chlo- 
rig” (1007). Among her well-known illustra- 
tions are those for Hal^vy’s L*Ahh4 Conatantm. 
Her style is brilliant, her execution correct and 
vigorous. 

LEMAIBE BE BELGES, Is-mar' de bSlzh 
( 147 3~c 1626) A French poet, born at Beiges 
or Bavay in the Low Countries (now French 
territory) An important representative of the 
early French Henaissancc, he gives evidence of 
what the poetry of the time lacked, a lyric qual- 
ity, but he IS more concise and direct than his 
pr^ecessors. He was in the service of Marga- 
ret of Austria and traveled much in Italy He 
wrote the Epttre de Vamant vert; he temple 
d*honneur et de vertus; Concorde dee denx laa- 
<;ues; Couronne marqarttxqvcj and his greatest 
work, Jlluatrattona dfs Oaulea et aingiUarttS^ de 
Trow (1510-12) He was a precursor of Du 
Bellay and influenced Rabelais, Marot, and 
Ronsard. 

LEMAlTBE, Ic-mh'tr*, Antoine Louis Pbos- 
PKB, known as Fr]6d£bick (1800-76). A cele- 
brated French actor, bom at Havre, July 28, 
1800 He was educated at the Conservatory, 
and in 1820 after acting at minor pla> houses he 
appeared at the Od^n, but his fame began when 
in 182.3 he created at the Ambigu the character 
of Robert Macaire in the melodrama of L' iti- 
herge dett Adret^ His vigorous and original 
genius soon made him the idol of the boulevards, 
where he was the leading attraction in a suc- 
cession of theatres. To the conventional re- 
straints of the Th^Atre Fran<^aiH, however, he 
could not accommodate himself. He represented 
on the stage the extreme of the Romantic school 
Besides his character of Robert Macaire, which 
gave the name to a new drama of which Le- 
mattre was joint author in 18.34, the record of 
his achievements includes Trente an^ on la vie 
d'un jouenr at the Porte Saint-Martin in 1827, 
Dumas’s .K'can ou d^^mrdre et q^rne^ at the Va- 
ri^t^s in 1836, Victor Hugo’s Ruy Bla% at the 
Renaissance in 18.38, and Don Cdsar dc Ba^an 
and Toussaint VOuvertnre later at the Porte 
Saint-Martin. His last appeal ance was in 187.3, 
and he died in Pans on .Tan 26, 1876 ITis ca- 
reer has recently been made the theme of a play 
by Clyde Fitch Consult* Sou vent r*i de Le- 
mattre, puhUia par son fla (Paris, 1879) ; 
Duval, Lemaitie et non temps (ib., 1876) , De 
Mirecourt, "Frederick Lemaitre,” in Lea contem- 
poraxna (ib, 1866); I-iewes, On Actors and the 
Art of Acting (New York, 1878). 

LEMAlTBE (Fbancois Elie) Juues (1853- 
1914). An eminent French critic of the sub- 
jective Impressionist school. He was born at 
Vennecy (Loiret), Aug. 27, 18.6.3; began his 
career as a teacher at Havre (1875-80), then 
taught at Algiers (1880-82) and Bcsan<,*on 
( 1882-83) , and was professor at Grenoble ( 188.3- 
84). He was already author of two volumes of 
verse and had published some essays and stories 
when he resigned his post and gave himself alto- 
gether to letters. He went to Paris and in three 
months won distinction by essays on Ohnet, 
Renan, and Zola His Jmpresatona du thddtre 
(10 vols., 1888-98) and Contemporains (7 vols., 
1885-89) group his articles in two series that 
treat criticism as “a representation of the world, 
like other branches of literature, and hence by 
its nature, as relative, as vain, and therefore as 
interesting as they ” This profession of literary 
faith diows Lemattre to differ from Brunetibre, 


much as Sainte-Bcuve differed from Nisard in 
the preceding generation His later critical 
work — studies of Romaeau (1907), Racine 
(1908), Fdnelon (1910), and Chateauhriwnd 
(1912) — ^were first given to the public in lec- 
tures delivered at the Soci6t^ des Conferences. 
The same unconventionality that is character- 
istic of Lemattre’s criticism marks his plays, 
some of which have been notably successful 
RevoltSe (1889): Ddput^ T.cacctt (1891) ; Ma- 
mage hlanc (1891), Les rots (1893); Fhpotc 
(1893); I/Age (1895); Le pardon 

(1895), La bonne miMe (1896), UAtn^e 
(1898) , La maasibre (1905) ; Bcrtrdde (1905) , 
La prtneesae de CUves (1905); Le manage de 
Tdldmaque (1910), with Maurice Donnay. Le- 
mattre also wrote a number of tal(‘S* S^t&nus 
(1886), Dix contes (1889), Mifrrha (1894). 
En marqe des vteux lirres, which appeared in 
100.6, 1907, and 1914; and he (ontiibuted to 
tlie Journal dea Dfhats^ Tempa^ Ftqaro, Qauloia, 
Echo de Pans, and (frequently) to the Revue 
dea Deux Mondes. In 1895 Ijcmaitre was elected 
to the French Academy, and in 1898 he founded, 
with Francjois Copp^k', La Ligue dc la Patrie 
Fiancaise He died Aug 6, 1914 

LEMAN, li^man. Lake See (Seneva, Lake. 

LE MANS, le maN A city of France. See 
Mans, Lf 

LEMA'NTJS, or LEMAN'NTTS, Lacus. See 
Gexf\^a, T.akk. 

LE MABCHANT, Ic m.ir'shfiN', .John Gas- 
PARD (1766-1812) An English soldier Ap- 
pointed ensign in the British aimA in 1781, he 
saw service at Gibraltar and in Flanders ( 1793- 
04). A favorite of George HI, his promotion 
was rajiid to the grade of lieutenant colonel in 
1797. He drew up plans for military schools at 
High Wycomlie and Great Marlow, which were 
adopted by Parliament Later these schools 
were combined and removi»d to Sandliurst, where 
Le Mnrchant was lieutenant governor of the 
institution for nine years Promoted to major 
geneial, he \iaR appointed to a brigade of cav- 
alry in the Peninsula in 1810 He participated 
in the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812, and 
later in the same year was mortally wounded 
while leading an especially brilliant and suc- 
cessful charge of his brigade at the battle of 
Salamanca. 

LEMABE, K^-m&r', Edwin Henry (1865- 
). A celebrated English organist, born at 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight In 1878 he won a schol- 
arship at the Royal Academy of Music, where 
he studied the organ under Charles Steggal and 
composition under G. A. Ma<farren Viien only 
19 he was elected a fellow of the Roval College 
of Organists. Having filled positions at Cardiff 
and Sheffield, he was appointed to Holy Trinity 
in London in 1802 and called to Rt. Margaret’s 
in 1897. In 1902-04 he held the position of 
organist and director of music at Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, after which he returned to England 
Subsequently he made several concert tours of 
the United States, where his art created such 
a deep impression that he was appointed official 
organist of the Panama Exposition of 191.6 He 
composed several works for the organ, chief of 
whidi is a symphony in G minor, and made 
numerous transcriptions of orchestral works for 
his instrument. 

LE MABS, 16 mfirz. A city and the county 
seat of Plymouth Co, Iowa, 25 miles north by 
(*ast of SiouT City, on the Hlinois Central and 
the Chicago, St. Paul. Minneapolis, and Omaha 
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railruadB (Map: Iowa, A 2). It is the iMat of 
Western IJnion Goll^ (tJnited Erangetlcal) 
and has a Carnegie library. There is consider*' 
able trade with the eurroundmg fanning and 
stock-raising r^on; and the industrial estab- 
lishnumts inclu& large flour mills and manu* 
factories of flour, blank books, drill^ foundiy 
and machine-shop products, brtck, cigars, etc. 
Pop., 1900, 4146; 1910, 4157. 

tiBXAT, le•mfl^ LAon Paicfhuje (1837- 
) . A Canadian poet and novelist. He was 
bom at Lotbini^re, Province of (Quebec, and was 
educated at the (j^ebec Seminary. He studied 
theology at the University of Ottawa, but was 
afterward called to the bar (1865), and in 1867 
he became librarian to the Quebro Legislature, 
retiring in 1892 on a pension. He mined fame 
by his translation into French of Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” (1870) He was made a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada, and in 1908 con- 
tributed a poem on Cl^mplain at the tercente- 
nary celebration of Queb^ His publications 
include: Essata po^tiquea (1865); Pobmea cou- 
roiftt^ (1870) ; Lea vengeanoea (1875) ; De pele- 
rtn de Swnie Anne (1877) ; Fdblea oanadiennea 
(1881), Pet%ta pobmea (1883); L*affaire Aou- 
gratne (1884) ; Rouge ei hleu (1891) ; Lea gou- 
tellettea (1904), sonnets. See Canadian Lit- 
FBATUBE. 

LEXBCXB, I5ml/ke, Christian Ludvig 
Edvard (1815-97) A Danish poet, bora at 
Copenhagen. He studied theology, bMame rec- 
tor of a Latin school at Haderslev in 1850, and 
afterward settled at Copenhagen, where he 
opened another institution of the same kind. 
He wrote several poems, among which is the 
popular Vort Moderatnaal (Cur Mother Tongue), 
but he is best known bv his translation of Shake- 
speare (18 vole, l86i-73. 3d ed., 1897-1900). 
lie also translated Byron (2 vols., 1873-76). 

LKITBKEQ, iSm^rK (Polish Ltodw), The 
capital of the Crownland of Galicia, Austria, 
situated on the small stream Peltew, an affluent 
of the Bug, in a deep valley in a mountainous 
region, 212 miles by rail east-southeast of Cra- 
cow (Map: Austria-Hungary, H 2) In popu- 
lation it is the fourth city of Austria (a^r 
Vienna, Prague, and Triest). It is composed 
of the small old town, and of the four suburbs 
which contain most of the prominent buildings. 
The ramparts of the old town were replaced by 
promenades in 1811, but the city is equipped 
with a citadel Lemberg is very rich in ecclesi- 
astical ediflees. The chief among them are the 
Roman Cathcdic cathedral, built in Late Gothic 
style in 1356-1479 and adorned with frescoes; 
the Dominican church (1749), modeled after 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and containing a monu- 
ment to the Countess of Dunin-Boi&owska by 
Thorvaldsen; the Armenian cathedral (1437) in 
the Annenian-Byzantine style; the Greek Catho- 
lic cathedral (1746-79) in the basilica style, 
the Greek Catholic church of St. Nicholas 
(1292) ; the Roman Catholic church of St. Mary 
(1363) ; and the new synagogue. Lemberg has 
also eig^t monasteries and convents. The town 
hall, built in 1828-37, is surmounted by a tower 
266 feet high and contains an industrial museum. 
Other prominent secular buildings are the hall 
of the Landtag (1877-81), the technical high 
school (1877), the palace of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, the theatre, the industrial museum, 
and the hoimital. Prominent among the educa- 
tional institutions of Lemberg is the univer- 
sity. (See liBicBrao, Univbrbitt of.) The 


most noteworthy of the other educational insti- 
tutions are the royal technical high school (one 
of the six in Austria), with an attendance of 
about 1706 in 1911, five Gymnasia, two theolog- 
ical seminaries, a school of apiculture and for- 
estry, a normal training s^ool, and several 
special schools. The Ossolinski National Insti- 
tute, with over 180,606 volumes, contains col- 
lections of Polish historical and literary antiq- 
uities, portraits, and coins. The municipal mu- 
seum has art and industrial collections, and the 
Dzieduszyeki Museum is important to the stu- 
dent of ancient Galicia. In the Skarbek Tlieatre 
Polish-Italian operas are sung and Polish 
dramas performed. 

Lemberg is the seat of the chief ec*onomlc or- 
ganizations of the crownland, and of archbishops 
of the Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, and Ar- 
menian Catholic churches. It has large banks 
and commercial institutions. The transporta- 
tion facilities include an electric railway. Lem- 
berg manufactures farm machinerv, boilers, va- 
rious other iron products, musical instruments, 
brick, spirits, kerosene, candles, dour, etc. The 
trade, very extensive during the Middle Ages, 
was almost entirely destroyed b> the fall of 
Poland. Within recent years the transit trade 
has somewhat recovered. The chief articles of 
commerce include agricultural products and 
some iron manufactures. The important fair of 
the three Kings is held every January The 
de facto population of the commune in 1966 was 
159,877; m 1916 (census of December 31), 266,- 
113. Of the latter number, 165,469 were re- 
turned as Roman Catholics, 39,314 Greek Catho- 
lics, and 57,387 Jews The vernacular of 81 8 
per cent of the population in 1906 was Polish 
(76.8 in 1900), 10 8 per cent Ruthenian. and 
2.9 German (13.0 in 1900). The foundation of 
Lemberg is usually attributed to the Ruthenian 
Prince Daniel, who (about 1259) built it for his 
son Leo, in whose honor it was named {Leopo- 
lia). Captured by Casimir the Great in 1340, it 
received Magdeburg rights and greatly increased 
in importance under the Polish rule It reccivc»d 
many German colonists, and for two centuries 
the German language was used in its public 
records. It was the capital of a Polish prov- 
ince from 1432 to 1772, when it passed to Aus- 
tria. In 1648 and 1655 it was bchieged by 
Cossacks under Chmielnicki, and in 1672 bv the 
Turks. It was captured }>y Cfliarles XTT of 
Sweden in 1704, and in 1848 was bomimrded 

At the outbreak of the European War, in 
1914, Russia bc*gan an ofifensive mo\ einent against 
Austrian Galicia. Her battle line extended ov(*r 
a front of about 400 miles After a mouth of 
severe fighting, the Russians under General 
Ruzsky first occupied heavily fortified positions 
before Lemberg, and then entered the city Jtself 
a few days later, which they subsequently forti- 
fied. It is estimated that the Austrians lost 
25,000 men, 2060 cannon, and a year’s provi- 
sions. Civil government was set up. This 
victory gave thie Russians complete masterv of 
eastern Galicia See War in Europr. 

LBMBEBO, Univrrbitt of. The third in 
size of the Austrian universities. As the centre 
of the Polish learning in Austria, it is a 
great factor in the Polish national movement, 
and its lectures, formerly given in German, are 
now all or nearly all in Polish. It was founded 
In 1784 by Emperor Joseph IT, reorganized in 
1817, and b^ipin to flourish especiallv after 1850. 
It has faeultfes of theology, law, and philosophy. 
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U'HideH iiiHtructorB in medicine. Its library, 
founded in 1784, contains 232,272 volumes. Its 
budget for 1013 was 1,248,000 crowns, and the 
nu mber of students 5186. 

LE Jh h lii , le-m6r^, Jean Baptiste Raymond 
tlULnsN (1815-93) A French author and pub- 
lisher lie was bom at Rochefort and studied 
in Pans. He was a notary’s tlerk and then 
worked in a department of the Ministry of 
Marine (1841-44) In 1848 he began to write 
for La Sematnet La Libert^, and Le Courrter 
Francis, and soon after fr>unded La Sylphtde 
(1853) and La Lecture (1848) Under pseu- 
donyms and his own name he published the 
erotic collections, Pobtca dc V amour (1850) and 
Lettrea d*amour (1852); Le crime du 18 mars 
(1871) , Lc moidin dc maJheur (1885) , Balzac, 
aa me, son ceuvie ( 1801 ) 

LEMEBCIEK, lc-lnfir'By6^ A family of 
Freucli architects. — I ’ierbe liegan work on Rt. 
Kustache, Pans, on Aug 10, 1532, and on Sept. 25, 
1552, he received the commission to complete the 
high tower of the church of St Macloii at Pon- 
ioise He was succecHled as aichiteet of both 
these buildings by his son Nicolas, w'ho con- 
structed the nave of Rt Kustache in 1578-80 

.lACQUFS Lfmercieb (1583-1054), proliably 
the son of Nicolas, w^as one of the remarkable 
gioiip of architects who, under Louis XIII, 
transformed Fiench architecture under the in- 
fluence of new neoclasHic ideals. A contemporary 
of Dt* Brosse, T^wau, and Francois Mansart 
( q V ) , he was liy far the most prolific and ca- 
pable designer of his time. After a period of 
study in Rome he came under the notice of 
Louis XTII and of Cardinal Richelieu and was 
employed upon many works of capital impor- 
tance For the Cardinal he built the Palais 
Cardinal, afterward known as the Palais Royal, 
which w^as begun in 1629 It has been gre.itly 
altered m later times For the Cardinal he also 
built the castle and laid out the tonm of Riche- 
lieu, a dinsign of colossal scale, never completed 
For the King he began in 1624 an extension of 
the Ixmvre, doubling the original court In 
this he showed his j^od taste and restraint by 
duplicating the ordonnance of Lescot (qv ) and 
Conjon to the north of a new central pavilion, 
the Pavilion de PHorloge. Rinular self-efface- 
ment was shown in his continuing unchanged 
Mansart’s unfinished design for the Val dc Grftce, 
a conventual votive church His finest works 
were two churches in I’aris — ^the Sorbonne, be- 
gun in 1635, attached to the college of that 
name begun by him in 1629, and the Oratoire, 
nt»w a J*roti‘8tant church on the Faubourg St. 
Honors , the first named being the earliest 
domical church completed in Franoe. His al- 
leged share in the early works at Versailles is 
mythical, and how far he is responsible for the 
plan and interior of the fine church of St. Roche 
IS not clearly determined The imposing open- 
air stairway of the Oour du dHieval Blanc at 
Fontainebleau is his work, besides a large num- 
ber of chftteaux and churches of considerable 
importance 

LSXEBGIEB, le-lnir'87&^ Jean Loltis N£- 
POMUoiiNE (1771-1840), A French dramatist 
and poet, bom in Paris. Among the more noted 
of hiB dramas are Tariufe rdvolutionnaire 
(1795), Agamemnon (1797), Ophis (1798), 
Oharlemagne, Baudom, Samt Louts, names that 
suggest classic and histone subjects He was, 
however, a reformer a little before the due time, 
preferring Shakeqieare to Racine and m a king 


experiments in stage naturalism, among them 
an imitation of the storm scene in The Tempest 
He is interesting solely as a forerunner of the 
Romantic drama. His poems {Pankypoertsiade, 
1819, Lea dgea frangata, and others) arc of 
slight worth. Consult Vauthier, Eaaai aur Lc- 
mercter (Pans, 1886). 

LRMRBBE, l5-m5r^, Alphonse Piebbe (1838* 
1912) A French publisher, bom at (^anisy At 
the time when publishers were jiublishing cheap 
books Lemerre was bold enough to depart from 
this policy and to give to the public beauti- 
ful editions of the l^t authors. He jiublisbed 
in this way the Collection dea tlaaatquea fran- 
(ata and other colleetions These were print (*d 
on de luxe pa|)cr with wide margins and had 
distinctive covers Lemerre s motto Fac et 
apera liccame well known Tlie t*ditoi of the 
Parnassian school (s(*e Pabnakhiens. Leh), 
merre counted ns his friends the greatest poets 
of that grouj). In latcT life he published the 
works of Anatole France, Marcel Prt^vust, Paul 
Hervieu, Paul Bourget, and other leading writ- 
ers, also the Bihlioth^qiie tontcmpoiaine and 
the Petite hthitothdque htt&raire 

LEMEBT, lu'm’re', Nicolas (1645-1715). 
A Freneh eheniist. Born at Rouen, he studi^ 
under Chnstojihc Glaser at Paris, lectured at 
Montpellier, and then lMH*ame a pharmacist in 
Pans. In 1683 he was obliged to flee to Eng- 
land on aceount of his Calvinistic principles, 
but, abjuring this faith in 1686, he was per- 
mitted to return to Pans, where he reopened 
his pharmacy and thereafter lectured fin chem- 
istry as an expenmenial science His Coura 
de chtmte (1675. 13th ed, 1715) was long a 
standard work He is also author of Pharma- 
cop6e umveraetle (1697) , Dtctionneire umver- 
ael dea drogues aimples (1698) , Traits de Van- 
timoine (1707) . Recueil nouveau dea accreta et 
curiont^a lea plus rarea (1709) 

IiEHlEUX, Ic-my^, Rodolphe (1866- ) 

A Canadian lawyer and statesman Bom m 
Montreal, he was educatf*d at Laval University 
and was called to the bar m 1891 Kntc*r!ng 
polities, he was a Liberal member of the House 
of Commons foi Gasp^ in 1896-1911 and was 
afterward elected for Rouville He was So- 
licitor-General in the Launer cabinet (1904-06), 
Postmaster-General (1906-11), and Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries from August to October, 
1911. In 1907 he was special envoy to Japan 
concerning Japanese immigrants to the Domin- 
ion (see Canada, Hxatory) and in 1910 repre- 
sented Canada at the opening Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa. He received thi* French 
decoration of the Legion of Honor (1906) and 
became a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada 
(1908). At Laval Uuiversily he was apwinted 

E rofessor of the history of law He published 
la eontraxnte par oorpa (1896) and Lea on- 
gxnea du d roxt Franco-Canadxen (1900) 
LEMIBE, le-mer', Jules Auguste (1853- 
) A Freneh priest and deputy. Bom at 
Vieux-Berquin, he was educated at the CoUege 
of Saint Francois d’ Assise, Hazebrouck, where 
he was professor of philosoj^y and rhetoric from 
1878 to 1893. In the latter year he was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, to which he was re- 
elected in 1898, 1902, and 1906. Interested in 
social reform, he supported the programme of 
the Christian Socialists, and in 1897 he founded 
the league known as the Coin de Terre et du 
Foyer, whose object was to procure a piece of 
land for every i^ench family He beeame hon- 
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orary canon of Aix in 1897 and of Bourges in 
1900. His writings include: Le Cardinal Man- 
ning et aon action aocidle (1889) , D*lrelande en 
Auatralie (1892); Que feront lea religieuaef 
(1903). 

LEMOAA (6k Umma, a thing re- 

ceived, taken for granted, from \a/ipdp€ip, lam- 
banein, Ski. labh, rahh, to take). In mathemat- 
ics, a proposition introduced for the purpose of 
proving another proposition, but not otherwise 
connected with the general sequence For exam- 
ple, in treating propositions on collinearity in 
geometry, in order to prove Pascal’s “mystic 
liexagram*’ theorem, “The opposite sides of a 
hexagon inscribed in a conic intersect in three 
collinear points,” it is convenient to approach 
the proposition through a theorem due to Car- 
not* “If a circumference intersects the sides 
a, 6, c of a triangle ABC, in Ai and A,, Bt and 
Bj, Cl and C^, lespectively, then 

AC, ^ ^ ^ ^ = 1 
CiB * AiC BiA CtB'A^ 'BtA 

This latter theorem might, in this treatment of 
collinearity, be called a lemma The word is not, 
however, much used at present, lemmas not 
being distinguished by name from other propo- 
sitions in a sequence. 

LEMMENS, ISm^ens, Nicholas Jacques 
(1823-81). A celebrated Belgian organist and 
composer, bom at Zoerle-Parwys. At the age 
of 11 he began to study the organ with Van der 
Broeck. From 1841 to 1846 he was a jmpil of 
F^tis at the Brussels Conservatory, which he 
left as the winner of the first prize in composi- 
tion and organ playing In 1846 he went to 
Breslau, where he studied organ for one year 
with A. Hesse. After his return he was ap- 
pointed professor of organ playing at the con- 
servatory in Brussels in 1849. His success as 
a teacher was extraordinary, and he exerted a 
far-reaching and lasting influence. In 1879 he 
established an organ school in Malines, which 
soon acquired a European reputation He died 
at Castle Linterport, near Malines. He wiote 
several symphonies and masses and a p’eat df*al 
of liturgical music; but his most important 
works are his compositions for organ, which 
belong to the standard repertory of every 
organist. 

LEM^MING (Norw., 8wed., Dan. lemming, 
perhaps from Norw. lemja, to maim, but more 
probably from Lapp lottmek, lummik, lemming). 
1. A vole, or short-tailed rat {Myodes, or Lem- 
mua, lemmua), of the subfamily Arviculinae, in- 
habiting the central mountain chain of Norway 
and Sweden. Lemmings arc aliout 5 inches long 
and yellowish brown, marked with darker spots ; 
and their food consists largely of birch shoots, 
mosses, grass roots and stalks, etc In winter 
they form long galleries under the snow in their 
wanderings in search of food They make a 
nest in some sheltered place out of dry grass and 
hair, and there the young are bom, two broods 
annually, with about five at a birth. 

The circumstance which has made the lem- 
ming famous is its so-called “migration,” the 
cause ot which has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. At intervals, ranging from 6 to 20 
or more years, lemmings suddenly appear in 
enormous numbers in cultivated districts of 
Norway and Sweden, where ordinarily they do 
not occur, traveling seaward and not deterred 
^ any obstacle. Th^ swim the streams and 
lakes whi(^ may lie in their path and keep per- 


sistently onward, until finally the survivors 
reach the sea, into which they plunge and so ul- 
timately pensh. During this migration all sorts 
of predatory animals follow in their wake, feast- 
ing on the unusual abundance of food, while men 
alim slaughter them, as the damage they inflict 
on cultivated fields is serious. (See Plate of 
Gopuebs.) 2. Besides the Norwegian lemming, 
several related animals are given the same name. 
One of these (Myodea ohenais) inhabits the Arc- 
tic regions of both hemispheres and is very abun- 
dant in northwestern America. It is bright 
rusty brown in color and is not known to make 
migrations. Another species (Myodea achiati- 
oolor) inhabits Siberia and is plain slate gray. 
A closely related animal, the banded lemming 
or hare-tailed rat or mouse, is Cuniculua torqua- 
tua; it is found in the Hudson Bay country and 
Greenland and is remarkable for turning white 
in winter Ihe “false” lemming represents a 
third nearly related genus, the single species of 
which, Bynaptomya cooperi, occurs from Indiana 
and Kansas northwestward to Alaska Other 
American rodents known as lemmings are Lem- 
mua trimucronatua and Dicroatonyw riehatdaom. 
For these American mice, consult Preble, “A 
Biological Investigation of the Hudson Bav Re- 
gion,” in North American Fauna, No 22 (Wash- 
ington, 1902), and other publications in the 
same series. 

LEM^NIAN BABTH. A soft, yellowish- 
gray, hydrous aluminium silicate that is found 
in amorphous masses on the island of Lemnos, 
now Stalimcne It was valued as a medicine 
among the ancients, who stamped it with the 
head of Diana, the tutelary goddess of Lemnos, 
whence it acquired the name of terra aiqxllata 
(scaled earth), and was used as an antidote for 
poison and the plague. It corresponds to the 
mineral cimolite. 

LEMETS'CATE (Neo-Lat. lemniacata, fiom 
Lat Jcmmacatua, ribboned, from lemmacua, from 
Gk. \yifiplcKoi, Umntakoa, nblion, from hnvos, 
lenoa, wool) A curve defined as the locus of a 
point which moves so that the product of its dis- 
tances from two fixed points is constant and is 
equal to the square of half the distance lictwisMi 
these fixed points It may also lie dc*fined as the 
locus of the intersection of the normals from the 
origin with the tangents to a hypeibola If the 



equation of the h 3 q)erbola is »*— j/* = a*, i e , if 
we take an equilateral hyperbola, the equation 
of the lemniscate is (ar -f" y*)* = o*(a?* — y/*) 
The lemniscate is a special case of the Cas- 
sinian oval (q.v.), and its shape resembles that 
of the figure 8. Its polar equation is p* = 
a*(coe?tf — sin*^) = <A50B2tf. The curve is sym- 
metric with respect to both coordinate axes, is 
tangent to the asymptotes of the hyperbola at 
the origin. Ite* between the lines a = —a, « = a. 
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and is of the fourth order and of the eighth 
class. (See Cubve.) The lenmiscate was in- 
vented by Jakob Bernoulli (Acta Erudttorum, 
1694). Fagnano (1760) discovered its princi- 
pal properties, but the analytic theory is due 
chiefly to Euler 

The curves obtained by tracing the loci of the 
intersection of the normals from the origin with 
the tangents of curves, other than hyperbolas, 
are also sometimes called lemniscates; eg., the 
curve resulting in case the ellipse is taken as the 
base is called an elliptic lenmiscate For an ex- 
tensive bibliography of the lenmiscate, consult 
Brocard, 'Notes de htblxographxe dee oourhee g6- 
omStnq ues ( Bar-lo-Duc, 1897). 

LEMNIXTS, I6m^nl-VB, Simon (c.1610-50). A 
German humanist, whose real name was Simon 
hemm Margadant; from tins family name he 
was sometimes called Emporicus or Mercatorius. 
ile was bom at Munstertiial; studied probably 
at Munich and Ingolstadt and under Melanohthon 
at Wittenberg. His earliest work, published at 
Wittenberg in 1638, Eptgrammaton Libri Duo, 
united invective against many of Luther’s fol- 
lowers with eulogy of Luther’s enemy, the Arch- 
bishop and Elector Albrecht. Lemnius had to 
leave Wittenberg, but in 1538 he published, 
probably at Halle, a third book of Eptgrammata 
Tins was answered by Camerariua* Elegies *03oiro- 
piKal, and that in turn by an Apologia from Lem- 
nius (1542). But his bitterest attack was in 
the poem Latix Piecet Juvenalis Monachopotno- 
machia, which is of uncertain date. In 1540 he 
was appointed teacher in the new Nikolaischule 
at Chur, where he died in 1550 llis writings, 
besides those already mentioned, are: Buroli- 
corum Eclogas Qmnque and Jimorum Libri Qua- 
tuor (1542); ft omen Odyssea Heroico Versu 
Facta, Acccdit Batrachomyomachia (1549); a 
version in Latin of Dionysius’ (1543) ; 

and a Rhceteis, printed first in 1874. Consult: 
Lessing, Kntische Brief e (Berlin, 1753) ; G T. 
Strobel, Neue Beitrage zur Litteratur (Nurem- 
berg, 1792) ; Plattner, in his edition of the 
RhcBteis (1874). 

LEMNOS (Gk. Afi/ipos: modem Limnos). 
One of the four Thracian islands in the Grecian 
Archipelago, about 40 miles west of the entrance 
to the Dardanelles (Map* Greece, G 3). It is 
irregular in shape, and is divided into two nearly 
equal parts by two deep bays — ^Port Paradise on 
the north and Port St. Anthony on the south. 
The area is 150 square miles, the population, 
according to Baedeker, in 1914 was alxiut 30,000. 
It is hilly, though there are some fertile valleys, 
rather bare of wood, but produces grain, tobacco, 
and fmits There is gwid pasture ground for 
sheep. The inhabitants are peaceable and pros- 
perous. The island has been for some time used 
as a place of exile for political offenders in Tur- 
key. The principal product of Lemnos was for- 
merly the T^mnian earth (q.v ), used in ancient 
and mediaeval times as a cure for festering 
wounds and serpent bites, and until recently 
highly valued by both Turks and Greeks, but 
the ceremonies with which the earth was ex- 
tracted have been discontinued, and even the 
knowledge of the earth is likely to be for^tten 
The diief town, Kastro (on the site of me an- 
cient Myrina, on the west coast), has a popu- 
lation of about 4000 It has a good harbor, and 
controls all the trade of the island. It furnishes 
excellent sailors. Owing to its situation, Lem- 
nos long remained but little influenced by the 
Greeks If we may judge from an inscription 
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found on the island, the pre-Hellenic population 
was akin to the ]^mscan8. It was conquered 
for Athens by Miltiades, tyrant of the Cher- 
sonese, occupied by the Persians, and again 
seized by the Athenians along with Imbros and 
settled by Athenian colonists The island was 
of great importance to Athens, as its possession 
secured control of the trade from the Black 
Sea, and it was recognized as Athenian terri- 
tory by the Peace of Antalcidas. During the 
HeUenistic and Roman periods the island was 
not prominent. Later it continued under the 
rule of the emperors of Constantinople until 
the capture of that city by the Latin crusaders, 
when it passed under the control of the Genoese 
princes of Mitylene. Later it fell into the hands 
of the Venetians, and in 1478 was surrendered 
to the Turks. The two chief cities in ancient 
times were Myrina (now Kastro) and Hephies- 
tra The latter was situated on the east coast, 
at a place now deserted, near Palscokastro. Its 
once fine harbor is now filled up. The ancient 
writers sjieak of the island as volcanic and of 
Mount Moschylos, one of its mountains, as active, 
and the place was a centre of the worship of 
Hephspstus. At present there seem to be no 
evidences of volcanic action, and it is probable 
that the volcano has sunk in the sea and is now 
represented by a shoal off the eastern coast. 
For a famous story connected with the island, 
see Hypsipyije; for another, see Philoctetes. 
Consult A. Conze, Reuten auf den Tnseln des 
thrakischen Meeres (Hanover, 1860) ; IT F. 
Tozer, Islands of the Mgean (Oxford, 1890) ; 
De Launay, Chez les Grecs de Turqute (Paris, 
1897) , C. Frederick, in Kaiserhch Deutsches 
Archwoloqisches Institut, Athentsche Abteilung, 
Mitteilunqen, vol xxxi (Athens, 1906) 

IiE MOO^, le mwftn An alternative spell- 
ing of the name of several French-Canadian 
pioneers See Le Moyne 

LEHOINE, Emile Michel Hyacinthb ( 1840- 
1912). A French mathematician, bom at 
Quimper (Finist^re) He was educated at the 
Ecole Pol^echnique, taught for a time, and in 
his later years was connected with the gas de- 
partment of Paris. He was one of the founders 
(1871) of the Soci^t4 Math^matique de France 
and o^blished the journal known as Uinter- 
mediaire des Math4maticiens ( 1894 ) . His name 
is associated with the modern 'eometrv of the 
triangle, his contributions to the 8ub]ect having 
begun in 1873 in his paper “Sur quelques pro- 
pri6t^ d’un point rcmarquable d'un triangle,” 
read before the Association Fran^aisc pour 
I’Avancement des Sciences at Lvons. 

LE MOINE, Sib James MacPhebson (1825- 
1912). A Canadian author and naturalist, born 
in Quebec. He was educated at Le Petit S^mi- 
naire de Quebec, and was admitted to the bar in 
1860. In 1847 he entered public service as col- 
lector of inland revenue at Quebec and in 1869 
he became inspector. His writings on early 
Canadian history gained him a reputation for 
carefulness of research and for impartiality 
He devoted much time to the study of natural 
history, particularly ornithology, and his con- 
tributions in this field also acquired more tba i 
ordinary reputation. He was Imighted in 180*, 
His many publications include* VOmitholoyi 
du Canada (I860) . Legendary Lore of the Low<r 
Saint Lawrence (1862): Les p^chenes du Ca 
nada (1863); Maple heaves (1863-94); The 
Tourist's Note Book (1870); Quebec, Past and 
Present (1876) . The Scot in New France (1879) ; 
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vhronk^ of the Saint Lawrenoe (1870) ; Pie- 
tureeque Quebeo (1882); Monographiee et es- 
fjmeaaee (1885); Canadian Heroinee (1887); 
Birds of Quebec ( 1801 ) ; Legends of the St, Law- 
rence (1898); Annals of the Port of Quebec 
( 1900 ) ; Maple Leones (1906). See Canadian 
Litebatubb. 

LBHOINNE, le-mwftn^ John Emile (1815- 
92) A French editor and publicist, bom in 
London, Oct 17, 1815. He was educated first 
in England, then in France, and employed in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1840 he became 
(*ditor of the Journal des Debate and held the 
post for more than half a century, writing es- 
pecially on foreign politics and English insti- 
tutions. He displayed great satiric powers He 
liecame an Academician in 1875 and life mem- 
ber of the Senate in 1880. His numerous publi- 
cations were of ephemeral interest. He died in 
Paris, Dec. 14, 1892. 

LEX^ON (older forms also lemmon, Itmon, 
lemond, from Fr. Ivmon, ML. Zimo, from Ar. 
Umdn, from Pers. HmAn, Umu, lemon). Citrus 
wedwa Urnonum^ or Citrus hmonia. The common 
lemon tree or its fruit. The tree is irregular, 
inclined to make long leaders, clothed sparsely 
with foliage, and of an average height of 10 
to 20 feet. The flowers are purplish on the out- 
side, and their fragrance is less marked and 
agreeable than that of the orange. The fruit 
IS botanically a lierry, ellipsoidal in form, and 
usually knobbed at the apex or distal end, it 
IS of a light-yellow color, and its rind is well 
charged ^th oil glands carrying an abundant 
store of oil. Lemon oil, or extract, is exten- 
sively derived from this source, either by ex- 
jiression or distillation, the former process being 
the common one. The pulp of the lemon is light- 
colored and wdl charged with a juice of agree- 
able flavor, which is mainly due to the citric 
^id Aside from its use for making lemonade, 
it IS much used by calico printers to discharge 
colors, to produce greater clearness in the white 
part of patterns dyed with dyes contaming iron 
Citric acid and lemon juice are also made from 
it in commercial quantities. 

The lemon is found wild in India, from whence 
it was early transported by the Arabs It 
reached Europe protably not earlier than the 
Crusades. It is now extensively cultivated in 
Italy and the adjacent islands, in Spain and 
Portug^. In the United States it is planted 
in Florida and California, but, as it is less hardv 
than the orange, it is confined to a more re- 
stricted area. Since the severe freeze of 1804- 
05 lemon culture in Florida has been almost 
entirely transferred to the southern frost-free 
counties of the State. The soil here is less 
suited to the plant, and greater skill in mulch- 
ing and fertilizing is necessary. Orchards are 
usually planted with trees grown from the bud 
on the sour oran^ as a stock, although Citrus 
tnfoliata, recently named Poncirvs tnfoliata, 
can be uised. The lemon grows from cuttings, 
as do the lime and citron. The orchard treat- 
ment is the same as for the orange (q.v.) The 
lemon is very different from the orange in its 
liabit of growth, being more inclined to assume 
the character of the pear, producing long 
branches with the fruit at or near the extremity 
Close attention to headin^in is therefore a neces- 
sify in order to insure the fruit against injury 
and loss by the wind, as well as for ease in 
gathering the product. 

Since the lemon naturally ripens in winter, 


since fniits allowed to mature on the trees do 
not keep well, and since the great demand for 
lemons is during the summer months, in order 
to insure a supply at the desired season th«* 
fruit is gathered when it has attained a stand- 
ard size, though still in a partially developed 
state. It is kept in dark, cool rooms, where 
extremes of temperature and drafts can be pre- 
vented When conditions are right, the imma- 
ture fruit ripens slowly, loses moisture, and the 
rind liecomes thin, tough, and pliable. Such 
fniits keep and ship well. When removed from 
the curing room, they are assorted, graded, 
wrapped in tissue paper, and packed in lioxes 
like those used for oranges. The profit fioiii 
lemon culture is large l^emon growing in Amer- 
ica has been extended so rapidly in re<*ent years 
that the home crop is coming into keen competi- 
tion with the Italian crop. California alone 
averages an annual crop of about 5000 carloads 
The imports amount to ahiiut 150.000,000 pounds 
annually, the value m 1014 being $5,081,563. 
Most of the imptirts are from Italy Fipe Plate 
of Citrus Fruits 

LEMON*, Mark (1800-70). An English jour- 
nalist, author, one of the founders, and an t>ditor 
of Punch He was bom in London, Nov. 30, 
1809. His only schooling was at Gheam in 
Surrey. When hardly more than a lioy, he 
began contributing tales and verse to the maga- 
zines. In 1835 the first of his many popular 
farces was performed at the Strand Theatre. In 
the course of his long career he was connected 
with Household ironfs, Once a MVeek, the Illus- 
trated London Heics, and the London Jovtnal, 
He wroto fairy tales, Christmas stories, and 
longer novels, as Faulkner Lyle (1866) and 
Leyton Hall (1867). He was also a successful 
lecturer and amatour actor. In conjunction 
with Henry Mayhew (q.v.) he founded Punch, 
the first number of which appeared .fuly 17, 
1841. From 1843 till his death he was sole 
manager. He gathered aliout him the best hu- 
morists of his time, among whom were Douglas 
Jerrold and Thackeray Under his management 
Punch became an organ of immense social influ- 
ence. He died at Crawley in Sussex, May 23, 
1870. His well-known Jest Book was reprinted 
for the "Golden Treasury Series” (1892) Con- 
sult Hatton, With a Show in the North: Jfenn- 
ntsrences of Lemon (l^ondon, 1871). 

LEMON GRASS (so called from the lenion- 
likc fragrance), Andropogon nardus and Andro- 
pogon schimanthus Brautiful perennial grasses. 
3 or 4 feet high, with panicles mostly leaning to 
one side, and spikelets in pairs, or, if terminal, 
in threes They are natives of India, Arabia, 
etc., and are extremely abundant in many places, 
l^mon grass is too coarse to be relished by 
catth* except when young and is therefore often 
burned down. Europeans in India make an 
agreeable stomachic and tonic tea of the fresh 
leaves. By distillation a yellow esscmtial oil. 
with a strong lemon-likc smell, is obtained 
(lemon-grass oil), which is employed externally 
as a stimulant in rheumatic affections. It is 
used in perfumery and is often called oil of 
verbena by perfumers. Lemon grass has been 
introduced into the West Indies, Australia, etc 
See ANDBgpo ooN. 

LEMON JUaOjs. A somewhat turbid sour 
liquid, obtained frmn lemons by expression and 
straining. Its acidity is due to the presence 
of citric acid, over 5 per cent in the form of free 
acid and citrates, mainly potassium. Other 
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acids, ttialic and phosphoric, occur in small pro- 
portion. It also contains some sugar, gum, and 
moronic salts. Its physiolo^cal action is due 
to the presence of l^ie alkaline citrates which 
enter the blood and are oxidized to water, car- 
bon dioxide, and carbonates. Lemon and lime 
juice have long beem used in the treatment of 
scurvy. 

A most attractive cooling drink under the 
name of lemonade or lemon squash is made from 
the fresh juice, properly diluted with iced water 
and sweeten ed wi th sugar See Citric Acid 

LEMOITN IEI&, lc-m6'ny&^ (Antoine Louis) 
Camille (1835-1913). A Belgian novelist, bom 
at Ixelles, near Brussels. 11 is earlier writing 
was m the field of art criticism, e.g , Lea salons 
de Bruxelles (1863-66), Salon de Parts (1870), 
and Les pantres de la me (1888). La BeL 
ytque (1887) received a prize from the Belgian 
government. His otlier works are novels, mostly 
of the Bealistic school — Contes flamands ct toaU 
Ions (1873); Un coin de village (1879); Lea 
vhamiera (1881), based on the l)attlc of Sedan. 
Happe-Chatr (1886), much the same stoiy as 
Zola’s Getmtnal; and the serial 1/ Enfant du 
vrapaud^ the publication of which in Lc (hi 
Bias (1889) was stopped and its authoi fined 
1000 francs for immoralify. His stones for chil- 
dicn include B4h4s et joujoux (1880), La com6- 
die des jouets, and Les histoires de huit betes 
ct une poup4e (1888). Among his later writ- 
ings are Au occur fraxs de la forit (1900), a 
no\el which has none of the brutality of his 
i*arlier work and is marked by unusual descrip- 
ti\e power, Le sang ct lea roses (1900); Lc 
lent dans le moulxn (1902) , Le petit homme de 
Difti (1903); Com me va le ruisseau (1903), 
Lc droit au bonhiur (1904) 

liEHONBlEB, Pierre CiiABLEb (1715-99) 
A French astronomer. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academic des Sciences in 1736 and 
in the following year was associated with Mau- 
pertuis and Clairaut, at TorneA, in measuring 
a degree of the mendian in Lapland, within the 
polar circle. In 1739 he was elects honoraiy 
inemlier of the Royal Society of lAindon and 
for 12 yeaiH was its senior member. In 1741 
he published Htstotre cSleste. In 1746 and 1748 
lie made* some successful telescopic olist'rvations 
in relation to the planets Jupiter and Saturn 
and an eclipse of the sun He held the chair of 
physics in the College de France for many years. 
Til 1746 he published Institutions astronomtgucs, 
an elementary work In 1748 he w'ent to Eng- 
land and thence to Scotland to obstTve the solar 
eclipse In 1771 he published Nautical Astron- 
omy and various treatises on navigation, mag* 
netism, and the variations of the compass, etc. 

IiEMOH OIL. A volatile oil expressed from 
lemon peel (sp gr. 0 857-0.862) and consisting 
chiefly of the hydrocarbon limonene (about 90 
per cent) (CioH,,) and the aldehyde citral 
(r,oH,«0), 4-5 per cent. The balance (5 per 
cent) consists of \arious aldeliydes, terpenes, 
and esters Oil of lemon is a fragrant yellow 
liquid, freely soluble m 95 per cent alcohol and 
very slightly in water The oil comes chiefly 
from the island of Sicily, but is produced in 
ampler quantities in Spain, Portugal, Califoi- 
niM, and Australia. Two processes of extraction 
are used in Sicilv — one by hand (sponge meth- 
ods) and the other by a crude machine press 
The hand process is as follows: culls or small 
inferior fruit are cut in halves and the pulp 
removed with a spoon. The rinds after soaking 


in water are pressed over a shallow earthen 
bowl, partly filled with water and provided with 
a rounded wooden crosspiece with notches fit- 
ting the greatest diameter of the bowl. The 
peel IS placed m a cup-shaped sponge and 
pressed against the wooden rest by hand as- 
sisted with a short stick, the oil flowing out 
into the bowl. When suflicient oil collects, it 
is blown from the bowl into another container. 
A skilled workman will produce from two to 
three pounds of oil per diem. Machine-pressed 
oil, obtained by a very simple hand press, is 
darkei in color than the hand-pressed oil, and 
is used to tone up the color of pale oil. 

Lemon oil is ui^ in the preparation of lemon 
extract, a flavoring material largely used by 
confectioners and bakers, llie genuine extract 
contains five parts of oil dissolved in 95 parts 
of strong alcohol Terpeneless extract, consist- 
ing of citral mainly, is made by treating lemon 
peel or oil with weak alcohol, wherSby the 
lemonene is left insoluble. Such extracts should 
contain 0 2 per cent of citral. Genuine lemon 
extract clouds on addition of water, while the 
manipulated variety remains clear 

LEMON'S, Salt of A name commonly but 
improjierly applied to acid potassium oxalate. 

LE MOIJSTIEB (le moo^styaO MAN. See 
Man, SriENt'E or. Ancient Types 

LEMOVTCES, 15m'5-vFsez. See Limoges 
( end), Limousin. 

LE MOYNE, \e mwfln, Antoine, Sieur de 
ChAteauouay (1683-1747) A Canadian oflScer, 
and the youngest of the sons of Charles Le 
Moyne, Sieur de Longueuil He became an offi- 
cer in the French aimy and in 1704 led a party 
of settlers to the Colony of Louisiana, which 
had 1x*en fouiidcnl by his brother, Iberville (q.v.) 
During the next two years he served under his 
bi other against the English and with such dis- 
tinction that in 1717 he was given command of 
the French troops in Louisiana He served 
against the Spaniards in the Florida campaign 
of 1719. Frcnn 1720 to 1726 he was stationed 
at Mobile, then recalled to France and sent as 
GoAcrnor to Martinique and later to Cayenne. 
He a as made Governor of Cape Breton in 1745, 
a year famous in the annals of that station on 
account of the capture of the fortress of Louis- 
burg (q.v ) by the New England forces under 
William Pepperell. 

LE MOYNE, Charles, Sieur de Longueuil 
( 1 626-83 ) . A Canadian explorer. He was born 
in Normandy and when 15 years of age emi- 
grated to Canada, where he and his family of 11 
children took part in the early settlement of the 
country He distinguished himself in the Indian 
wars, 'where he passed through many thrilling 
ad\entures and for his serviccMs was ennobled b> 
Louis XIV, becoming Seigneur de Longueuil in 
1668 and later receiving the additional title of 
Chflteauguay. He was for many years Captain 
of Montreal He died at Villemarie, Cana^. 

LE MOYNE, Charles, first Baron de Lon- 
GUEiTiL (1656-1729). A Canadian soldier, son 
of Charles Le Moyne, Sieur de Longueuil, and 
brother of several other famous soldiers and 
explorers He served in the French army in 
Flanders, but, becoming interested in coloniza- 
tion, returned to Canada in 1683 and devoted 
himself to developing the resources of that coun- 
try. He took a prominent part in tlie defense 
of Quebec against the English in 1690, was 
Governor of Montreal in 1700, and fought against 
Wulkei’s expedition of 1711, in which year ha 
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was appointed commandant general of Canada. 
In 1726 he obtained from the hostile Iroquois a 
concession to rebuild the important fort at Nia- 
gara, commanding the lower lakes, and was en- 
gaged in this work at the time of his death. 

LE MOYNE, Jacques, Sieub de Saintb 
Hi&LtNB (1659-90). A Canadian army officer 
and the second son of the elder Charles Lc 
Moyne, Sieur de Lon^euil. He distinguished 
himself in an expedition against the English 
posts on Hudson Bay (1686), on which occasion 
three forts, a war vessel, and the Governor- 
General were captured He also ivas prominent 
in the massacre at Schenectady in 1690 and was 
mortally wounded the same year at Quebec in 
defending that city against the attack of the 
English under Admiral Phipps. 

LEMOYNE, Jean Baptiste (1704-78). A 
French sculptor. He was bom in Paris and 
studied under his father (Jean Louis Lcmo>ne) 
and Robert Le Lorrain He won the first prize 
for sculpture in 1725, was appointed a member 
of the Academy in 1738, professor in 1744, and 
director in 1768. Lemoyne inherited the tradi- 
tions of Coyzevox (qv ) and was in his own 
day much criticized and applauded. His most 
important works — sudi as the colossal statues of 
Louis XV, a monument to the same Prince 
erected at Rennes, and the tomb of Cardinal 
Fleury — ^have been destroyed. His surviving 
works, among which are the fountain of Nep- 
tune at Versailles and the “Baptism of Christ*’ 
in the church of St. Roche, Pans, arc mannered 
in style and lacking dignity and force, but his 
interesting portrait busts in terra cotta and 
marble, especially those of women, are lifelike, 
picturesque, and admirably characterized. They 
include sucli celebrated contemporaries as Fon- 
tanelle (Versailles), Voltaire, Iia Tour, Cr4bil- 
lon (Dijon Museum), Madame de Pompadour, 
Mademoiselle Clairon, and Mademoiselle Dangc- 
ville (the two last m the Th^tre Fran^ais). 
He also modeled a charming and graceful statue 
of Madame de Pompadour as “Flora Bathing.” 
Lemoyne was known as a successful and kindly 
teacher 

IiE MOYNE, Jean Baptiste, Sieub de Bien- 
ville (1680-1768) A son of Charles Le Moyne, 
Sieur de Longueuil, and celebrated as one of the 
colonizers of Louisiana. See Bienville. 

LE MOYNE, Joseph, Sieub de S^bigny 
(1668-1734). A Canadian officer and explorer, 
sixtli son of Charles Le Moyne, Sieur de Lon- 
gueuil He served against the English in the 
Hudson Bay country in the early part of his 
career, but the French possessions to the south 
were the scene of his most noted exploits. He 
went with his brother Iberville (q v ) to Louisi- 
ana and made a study of the Gulf coast. For 
gallant action against the Spaniards at Pensa- 
cola and at Mobile, he was in 1723 promoted to 
be rcMT admiral and Governor of Rochefort in 
France, where he passed the remainder of his 
life. 

LE MOYNE, Paul, Sieub de Mabiooubt 
(1663-1704). A Canadian soldier and explorer, 
fourth son of Cffiarles Le Moyne, Sieur de 
LongueuiL He became an officer in the French 
army in Canada and took a prominent part in 
colonial affairs, his success being largely due to 
his ability to deal with the Indians. He saw 
active service ajgainst the English in the Hud- 
Bcm Bay expedition of 1686 with his brother 
Iberville (q.v.) and in the attack on Quebec 
In 1690. Jn 1701 he negotiated a pc^ice with the 


Iroquois at the close of Frontenac’s exp^ition 
against them. He was killed in an Iroquois raid 
upon the stockade fort where he was stationed. 

LE MOYNE, Piebbe, Sieub dTbebville 
(1661-1706) A son of Charles Le Moyne, Sieur 
de Longucuil, and one of the colonizers of Louisi- 
ana See Iberville. 

LEM*TA. The principal river of Salvador, 
Central America. It rises in Lake Guija on the 
lioundary of Guatemala and flows east and south 
through" a fertile and well-populated region, 
emptying into the Pacific Ocean (Map: Central 
America, C 4). It is the largest river on the 
Pacific coast of Central America. Its length is 
200 miles ; it is navigable for 100 miles for small 
steamers. 

LEMPBliEE, l&m-prfir', John (c.1765- 
1824) An English classical scholar. He was 
born in the island of Jersey and studied at West- 
minster School and at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
receiving the degree of BA in 1790 After 
taking orders he became head master of schools 
in Abingdon and Exeter, and later rector of 
Meeth (1811) and of Newton-Petrodt, Devon- 
shire (1823). He IS best kno^^n as the author 
of a classical dictionary, the Bibliotheca Claasica 
(Reading, 1788, last ed., 1888), which was 
afterward frequently reprinted in England and 
in this country. It was founded upon Saba- 
tier’s great Dictionnaire dca autevra claaaiquea 
(1766-90) and was itself used ly Anthon (q.v.) 
as the basis of his classical di^ionary. Othei 
published works of Lcmpriere aie. ficrmona 
(1791); a translation of Hetodotua, first vol- 
ume only (1792) ; and a Dictionary of Univcraal 
Biography of Eminent Peraona in all Agea and 
Countrioa (London, 1808), enlarged and re- 
printed l^Lord (New York, 1825). 

LE^MITB (Lat. lemur, ghost). Of the many 
curious animals characteristic of Madagascai, 
lemurs are perhaps the most interesting. The 
name w'as originally bestowed by Linnaeus on 
account of the nocturnal habits and peculiar 
ghostlike appearance of the species known to 
him, and it is still used as the name of the 
typical genus of the group. But at the present 
time it is not easy to determine whether all the 
animals of the suborder Lemuroidea are to be 
called lemurs or not The Icmuroids (suborder 
Lemuroidea) differ from all the other primates 
in certain peculiarities of the skull, hands, and 
feel, and in the simple structure of the brain, 
in which the cerebral hemispheres are little con- 
voluted and do not conceal the cerebellum. Yet 
there is a rudimentary simian fissure They 
stand at a low^er level than other primates. The 
head lacks the human expression of the anthro- 
poid apes or even of many monkeys — is more 
foxlike The long tail in such as have it is 
never prehensile, nor is there ever any trace 
of cheek pouches or of integumental callosities 
A curious contrast exists lictween the monkeys 
and the lemurs, as Boddard points out, in re- 
spect to the digits of the hands and feet. In 
the former it is the hallux or poUex which is 
subject to great variation, but in the lemurs 
the thumb and great toe are always well devel- 
oped, although the second or the third digit 
constantly shows some abnormality, such as the 
remarkable elongation of the third digit in the 
aye-aye (q.v. for illustration) and in the ab- 
sence of the index in the potto. In all lemurs, 
moreover, a sharp claw is borne upon the second 
toe, unlike the other flat nails The dentition 
is peculiar in the way the incisors (four In each 




1 MOUSE LEMUR (Cheirogaleus murinus) 

2 SLENDER LORIS (Lons ^racili*) 

3 TARSI ER (Tarsius spectrum) 


RING-TAILED LEMUR (Lemur catta) 

RUFFLED LEMUR (Lemur varius). 

SLOW LEMUR or COMMON LORIS (Nycticebus 
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jaw) are enlarged and project forward, and in 
the incisor form of the lower canines. There 
are also important peculiarities in the yisceral 
anatomy. The stomach is simple, the ceecum 
is always present and of variable lengths, but 
never has a vermiform appendix. Some of the 
arteries break up into retia miraJbilia, Xiot 
known elsewhere among primates, but a char- 
acteristic of edentates, and a still more remark- 
able contrast with other primates is the fact 
that among lemurs the placenta is nondociduate. 

The geographical distribution of the lemurs is 
extraordinary ^nd has given rise to much specu- 
lation. (See Lemctbia ) Two-thirds of the 
group are confined to Madagascar and near-by 
islands, where their perpetuation as a race may 
be due to the scarcity of carnivores, the re- 
mainder belong to Ethiopia and the Oriental 
region; but in past ages they were widespread 
in Europe, Asia, and North America. The 
Leniuroidea fall very naturally into three fami- 
lies, Lemuridie or Nyeticibidae, Tarsiid®, and 
Chirotnyidse, or Daubentoniidac. The last two, 
lioweier, aie very small groups, the first con- 
taining seven species, known as tarsicrs (qv ), 
and the latter a single species, the aye-aye 
(q.v ), and these are such curious animals that 
it IS more natural not to call them lemurs 
The family Lemuridae or Nycticibidae includes 
some 80 or 85 species, which are quite generally 
grouped in four subfamilies, of w^hich the first 
includes the indris and avahis of Madagascar, 
the second, the true lemurs; the third, the 
ehirogales of Madagascar and the galagos of 
Africa, and the fourth, the Ions of Cevlon, 
India, and southeastern Asia, and the angwan- 
tibo (or awantibo) and potto of West Africa. 
The indris is one of the largest speiues, but the 
avahi or woolly lemur {Avaht, or Lichanotus, 
lantger) is a small, solitary, and noctutnal 
species, slow in its movements and r.irely de- 
scending to the ground. The mouse lemurs or 
ehirogales (genus Cheirogalcus) are remarkable 
little creatures, long-tailed and nocturnal, some 
of the species build nests like those of birds, 
while others are notable for spending the dry 
season in a state of torpidity, in a hollow in a 
tree, great quantities of accumulated fat provid- 
ing the necessary nourishment. The galagos 
(genus Qalago) have large, round, nak^ cars, 
which the animal can fold at will; they are 
small, beautiful, active nocturnal animals, with 
large eyes, long tails, and soft woolly fur. The 
Ions and pottos are remarkable for the slowmess 
of their movements and the small or rudi- 
mentary index linger 

The true lemurs are characterized by having 
36 teeth, long tails, moderately elongated tar- 
sus, and short csDcum. Tliey are confined to 
Madagascar and the adjacent Comoro Islands 
They vary in size from that of a cat to that of 
a small squirrel, with foxlike faces and soft, 
thick fur. They walk on the ground or run 
about on the limbs of trees on all fours, but they 
are capable of very agile jumping. They are 
diurnal, but most active tow^ards evening, and 
are very noisy, as they go about in small troops; 
only two or three species are nocturnal or soli- 
tary. They are omnivorous and eat insects and 
birds’ eggs as well as buds and fruit. At rest, 
the tail is usually coiled around the body for 
warmth. Only one or two young are bom at a 
time, and they are carried about by the mother, 
at first on her front (the m a mm ae are pectoral), 
but later on her back. Lemurs are easily kept 


and often breed in captivity, and are common in 
menageries. They are very variable in color, 
and for that reason the validity of many species 
is open to question. The most beautiful is the 
ring-tailed lemur {Lemur catta), or Madagascar 
cat, which is gray, with the long tail marked 
with alternate black and white rings. Like the 
others it is locally distributed — ^not scattered 
generally all over the island, but only where 
tlie environment is suitable. This species lives 
only on slippery seaside cliffs, where it scrambles 
alioiit rocks wliere not even barefooted men can 
walk, its long, smooth, leather-like palms en- 
abling it to go safely. It feeds almost wholly 
on the fruit of the pnekly pear in winter, strip- 
ping off the spinous skin by means of the long 
canine teeth. In summer it eats wild figs and 
bananas mainly It may be easily tamed and 
taught to live upon eooked rice and the like, 
but will take no meat These lemurs use their 
teeth as weapons, but also strike with their 
hands, and will put to flight dogs larg(*r than 
themselves. 

The broad-nosed lemur {Ilapalemur myoxi- 
cchus grtscus) lives only among bamboos, whose 
young shoots form its principal fare, it also 
eats grass and sugar cane. This genus is re- 
markable for a spine-bearing gland on the fore- 
arm. Many lemurs have strange processes upon 
the skin, the purpose of which is not dearly 
understood The color of some species varies 
with sex, as Lemur mat*aco^ the male of which 
is black and the female red. The ruffed lemur 
{Lemur tartus varieqaius) is the large*nt of the 
race. It inhabits northeastern Madagascar and, 
as its name implies, is remarkable for its \aiia- 
tion in color, some being black and white in 
patches variously disposed, otbeis ri*ddi8h brown 
or red and black The hair on the nei*k forms 
a high ruff 

Lemurs aie all perfectly harmless, but their 
big ejes, weird actions (111 some cases), and 
ofUm loud and strange nocturnal cries have led 
to their being regard^ with 8U])er8tition by the 
Ignorant, especially m the Oriental eountries 
Much folklore and superstition have theiefore 
gathered about many species Consult on this 
point, Flower, Proceedings of the Zoological Ho- 
ctety of London for 1900, p. 2.11. 

See Primates; Aye- Aye, Galago, Mouse 
Lemur, Pono; and other n«inies of particular 
species. See Plate of Lemurs. 

Bibliography. Grandidier and Milne-Ed- 
wards, “Mammals,” in Uxstoire naturelle de 
Madagascar (Paris, 1875); also articles in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London 
for 1864, 1865, 1867, 1873, 1879, and 1895 ; and 
the Transactions of the same society for 1863, 
1869, and 1872. An exceUent account is by 
Richard Lyddeker, Royal Natural History, vol. i 
(London, 1894) ; and the most recent sunitnaiv 
of the group is to be found in D G. Elliot, 
Renew of the Primates (New York, 1913). 

LEMTJBES, 15m'fi-rez (Lat. nom. pL, ghosts). 
Among the Romans of historic times, the same 
as Larvw (q.v.), i.c., the souls of the departed, 
especially of ancestors who hovered about dur- 
ing the night with hostile spirit and so required 
propitiation by surviving descendants. The 
festival called Lemuria was held on May 9, 11, 
and 13. At midnight of each day the father 
of the family, with bare feet and well-washed 
hands, using special ceremonies, nine times spat 
black beans out of his mouth as he walked 
through the house, lodking the while the other 
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way Thus, as was supposed, he baniriied the 
ghosts from the house for another year. Ovid 
describes Lemuria in Ftuii v, 419 fl. Consult 
W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals (London, 1899), 
and Georg Wissowa, Religion und Kultvs der 
Romer (2d ed., Munich, 1912). 

LEMURIA (Neo-Lat, from Lat. lemur, 
ghost). In zoology, a hypothetical continent, 
now largely covered by the Indian Ocean, which 
was propot^ by Haeckel as an area of ancient 
land characteri^ by being inhabited by lemu- 
roid animals. The object of the hypothesis was 
to account for the fact that now lemurs inhabit 
the widely separated regions of Madagascar and 
the Malayan islands. The recent evidence that 
the earliest lemurs inhabited America destroys 
lK>th the basis of, and the need for, this hypothe- 
sis. Consult: A R. Wallace, Geographic Dis- 
tribution of Animals (New York, 1976) , Scott, 
The Lost Lemuria (ib, 1904) ; R. Steiner, Bub- 
merged Continents of Atlantis and Lemuria: 
Their Eistoiy and Cwilvaation (Chicago, 1911). 
See Lemur 

LENA, lft^n&. The easternmost of the three 
gieat rivers of Siberia and the chief waterway 
of east Siberia (Map: Asia, 0 2) It rises on 
the slopes of the Baikal Mountains, about 30 
miles west of Lake Baikal and 186 miles north- 
east of Irkutsk. It flows flrtt in a general 
northeasterly direction to the town of Yakuti^, 
after which it flows northwest and then north- 
ward. It falls into the Arctic Ocean about long. 
127” E., forming a vast delta consisting of seven 
principal and numerous seconda^ arms. Its 
total length is estimated at 285(j miles The 
upper course of the river, from its rise to its 
junction with the Kuta (about 430 miles), at 
which point it becomes navigable for steamers, 
is through a mountainous region where the 
sceueiy is very picturesque. Its banks are 
partly rocky and barren and partly covered 
with thick forests, its course is swift. There 
is very little agricultural land along the upper 
course, and the chief occujiations of the adja- 
cent settlements are fishing and hunting Tie 
middle stream, from the mouth of the Kuta to 
its junction with its chief tributary, the Aldan 
(over 1400 miles), below Yakutsk, is much 
wider and has on the whole the appearance of a 
navigable river. The banks are partly lined with 
mountain masses of red sandstone, and numer- 
ous reefs and islets render navigation hazardous 
The country along the middle course of the Lena 
is very sparsely inhabited by Yakuts. From 
the confluence erf the Aldan (double the volume 
of the upper Lena) the stream has a width of 
from 4 to 5 miles. In the lower middle course 
of the river the banks are precipitous and 
thickly wooded, while towards the delta they 
become barren and covered with masses of rocks, 
among which snow remains even during the 
summer, and here there are practically no per- 
manent settlements. The inclosed isl^s of the 
delta are flat and covered only with hardy 
grasses and moss. On a rocky promontory of 
one of the inclosed islands, known as Monument 
Cape, stands a wooden cross commemorating the 
iictims of Ihe Jeannette expedition buricnl there. 
Ihe Lena is frozen at Elirensk (at the beginning 
of its middle course) from the end of October to 
the end of April; at Yakutsk from the middle of 
October to the end of May; and at the delta 
from the middle of September to the middle of 
June, and some of the Mtaic channds are some 
times blocked with ioe throuc^ the year. The 


opening of the river is accom{HUiied by disas- 
trous floods bcKUtuse of the melting of the snow 
in the upper reaches while the mouth is still 
locked in ice. Steam navigation, first intro- 
duced on the Lena m 1862, is confined chiefly to 
the upper part of the river and its tributaries, 
freight (cluefly minerals, fish, and gram) being 
carried prmcipally in barges and wooden vessels 
built in the shipyards on the upper course, wheie 
shipbuilding is the chief industry The principal 
poi^ on the Lena are Verkholensk, Vitimsk, 
Olekminsk, Yakutsk, and Bulun. The Lena has 
numerous tributaries, of which the most note- 
worthy are the Kirenga, the Vitim, the Olekma. 
and the Aldan from the right and the Viliuy 
from the left. The river is rich in fish, but its 
fiediery industries are still undeveloped and are 
mostly in the hands of the Yakuts. Some of 
the tributaries of the river abound in gold, and 
the region along the river is higlily mineralized 
in some parts. The Lena was discovered by the 
Russians in 1628. 

LENAFE. A tribe of Indians Sec Detjl- 

WABE. 

LENAPE ( Wa-p§) STONE. A slate tablet 
found in Bucks Go., Pa., in 1872, bearing, among 
other figures, the ouGine of an elephant or 
mammoth. It is of doubtful authenticity Con- 
sult H. C. Mercer, The Lenape Btone (Philadel- 
phia, 1885). 

LENAB^, le-n'ilrt', Philipp (1862-- ). 

A Hungarian physicist, bom at Pressbiirg, Hun- 
gary. He was educate at the universities of 
Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, and Heidelberg In 
1896 he was professor at Heidelberg and in 1898 
became professor and director of physical sci- 
ences at Kiel In 1907 he returned to Heidel- 
lieig and* in 1909 became head of the newly es- 
tablished radiological institute there He first 
observed the peculiar properties of cathode 
rays penetrating into the outside air from the 
Crookes tube, which rays now b€>ar his name 
In 1905 he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
physics. He wrote TJeher Kathodenstrahlen 
(1906) and Ueber Aether und Materxe (1910) 

LENABTOWICZ, Iftn'fir-tO'vich, Teoftl 
( 1822-93 ) . A Polish poet, bora at Warsaw and 
Vacated there. He lectured on Polish litera- 
ture at Bologna for a time, then went to Rome, 
and afterward lived in Florence. His best- 
known poems are Bzopka (1849), Lirenka 
(1851), Rowa Lirenka (1857), Poezje (1861), 
and the idyl Jagoda z mazomeckteh las&f (A 
Berry from the Masovian Forest, 1880). They 
are passionately patriotic, religious, and descrip- 
tive of quiet rural life. He translated Dante’s 
Divina Commedia into Polish. Lenartowicz was 
also a gifted sculptor 

LENAU, Ift^nou, Nikot^ub (1802-50). A 
name assumed Nikolaus Niemiisch von Streh- 
lenau, an Austrian lyric and elegiac poet. He 
was born at Gsat&d, Hungary, studied philoso- 
phy, law, and then medicine at Presslmrg and 
Vienna, but he early turned to the profession of 
letters. His genius first found expiessiou in 
Oedichte (1832), full of sadness and exquisitely 
melodious. He then went to Stuttgart and as- 
sociated with poets of the Swabian school, es- 
pecially Kerner, Schwab, and Karl Mayer. 
Growing restless there, he went to America in 
1832 and traveled on horseback as far as Ohio, 
in what was then the West. He returned in 
1833,* disillusioned by experience, to find himself 
already poetically famous as the lyric represent- 
ative of what was an emotional period of poUt- 
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ical transition. The next ten years were passed 
at Vienna and in Swabia. Fauat (written 1833- 
34; published 1836; 2d ed., 1840) showed even 
more than the poems of 1832 a nature at rest 
neither with itself, with the world, nor witii 
God. It wavers between the epic and the dra- 
nmtic, but abounds in brilliant scenes. In the 
same year he published Neuere Gedtchte (2d en> 
larged ed., 1840). Savonatola (1838; 5th cd., 
1866) is perhaps the highest point he ever 
reached in his art, while IHe Allngenaer (1842; 
4th ed., 1873) is to be regarded rather as a 
fragment. Don Juan (1851), a sort of drama, 
was left unfinished at his death. Lenau’s finest 
poems are descriptive of Hungarian life and 
scenery. He was involved in two or three sad 
love affairs Soon after 1844 he became insane. 
The rest of his life was passed in the asylum at 
Oberddbling, near Vienna. He died Aug. 22, 
1850. His iSammtltche Werke were edit^ by 
Anastasius Grun (in 4 vols., Stuttgart, 1855; 
2 vols., 1881 ) . There is a later edition with life 
and notes (Leipzig, 2 vols., 1882), another (2 
vols, Berlin, 1883), and a critical edition by 
Schaeffer in two volumes (Leipzig, 1905). 

Bibliography. A. X. Schurz, Lenaus Lehen 
(2 vols., Stut^;art, 1855) ; L. A. Frankl, Zu 
Lenaus Biograpkte (2d ed., Vienna, 1885), and 
his edition of Lenau und Sophie LotcenthaU 
Tagebuch und Brief e dea Dushtera (Stuttgart, 
1802) ; T. S. Baker, Lenau and Young Qermanxf 
in America (Philadelphia, 1897), L. Raustan, 
Lenau ei son tempa (Paris, 1898) ; A. W Ernst, 
Lenaua Frauen geal alien (Stuttgart, 1902) , 
Gamillo von Klenze, The Treatment of \atute 
in the Works of Lenau (Chicago, 1902) , Isidor 
Sadger, Aus den Liebealeben Lenaua (Vienna, 
1909) 

LENBACH, lan^&G, Franz von (1836-1904) 
A German portrait painter, the greatest of the 
nineteenth century. He was bom at Schrolieii- 
hausen in Upper Bavaria, Dec 13, 1836. When 
a boy he worked as an apprentice to his father, 
a master mason His first artistic studies were 
all made directly from nature, and a brief period 
of study at the Polytechnic School of Au|^burg 
only served to instill in him a lifelong hatred 
for art academies Two years’ work under 
Gr&fle at Munich increased this dislike. He 
worked for himself in his native village* until 
in 1857 he became a pupil of Piloty at Munich. 
His first work to attract attention was “Peas- 
ants Taking Refuge from a Storm in a Chapel” 
(1857), now in the Magdeburg Museum It 
reveals the influence of Piloty, but contains a 
powerful naturalism unknown to that mastei. 
During the same year he accompanied Piloty to 
Italy, where he had occasion to study more thor- 
oughly the old masters, whom he alieady re- 
vered. One of the results of this journey was 
his “Arch of Titus,” m 1858, now in the Museum 
of Pressburg, the vivid realism of which caused 
much ccanmotion. Equally powerful is las 
“Shepherd Boy” (1860), in the Schack collec- 
tion, Munich. In 1860 he was called, together 
with BOcklin and Reinhold Begas, to teach in 
the new art school at Weimar, but remained 
only a year and a half. 

The most important influence in the formation 
of his style was his commission from Baron 
Schack to copy works of Titian, Rubens, Velaz- 
quez, and other masters for his gallery at Mu- 
nich. In 1863 he was sent to Italy, and iif 1867 
to Spain. By the study of these masters he ac- 
qfdnd a mastery of odlor, in whioh he had 


hitherto been deficient. After his return to 
Munich in 1868 he^ devoted himself entirely to 
portraiture, which he had long recognized as his 
chief strength, and soon liecame the most famous 
portraitist of Germany. From 1872 to 1874 he 
resided in Vienna, where he was held in highest 
esteem, and paint^ the Emperor and other Aus- 
trian notables. In 1875-76 he visited Egypt, 
and after that time resided at Munich. Many of 
his winters, after 1882, were passed at Rome, 
where he was the centre of a brilliant artistic 
circle, and portrayed the Pope, Quct*n Mar- 
gherita, and Minister Minghetti (1885, Dres- 
den). He received gold medals at Paris (1875), 
Munich (1869, 1879), and Vienna (1882), and 
many orders and honors, and an honorary doc- 
torate was conferred on him by the University 
of Halle. 

Ijenbach’s work in the beginning was as 
frankly realistic as that of Courbet, but his 
realism was softened and idealized by study of 
the old masters His first portraits resemble 
Rembrandt’s in the treatment of life and in 
characterization. He was a great admirer of 
Rubens, but neither Rubens nor Velazquez seems 
to have influenced him as much as Titian The 
old masters, however, never affected the indi- 
viduality of his work. He excelled especially in 
characterization! Knowing thoroughly his sit- 
ter, he portrayed him in the flitting moment 
which showed to the fullest extent the painter’s 
conception of his character. His conception, 
though a high one, was always true. Uis color 
was harmonious and pleasing; he was a fine 
brushman, and knew just what to emphasize 
Only the head and eyes were finished, the hands 
and dress much less so. and there were no ac- 
cessories. At first famous for male portraits, 
in later life he succeeded also with women. 
Children he painted only after the birth of his 
own little girl, whom he portrayed many times 
and urith great charm. I^nbach’s portraits are 
a pictorial epic of his age and country He has 
immortalized the great and celebrated Germans 
of a whole generation. To his art is due the 
popular conception of the aspect of the great 
men who created the modern German empire, 
whom he portiayed over and over again — ^thc 
stiong and rugg<^ Bismarck, of which good ex- 
amples are in the galleries of Berlin (National 
Gallery), Munich (New Pinakothek), Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Frankfort, Kbnigsberg, Cologne, Leip- 
zig, the tliouglitful and scholarly Moltke, the 
kindly old Emperor William 1 (Leipzig. Frank- 
fort, Crefeld) ; the chivalric Crown ^ince, after- 
ward Frederick III. Among other cedebrated 
sitters were Emperor William II, King AUiert 
of Saxony (Dresden), Pope Leo XIll (1885, 
New Pinakothek, Munich), Count Schack, Paul 
Heyse, his wife, Gladstone, Ihillinger (Munich), 
Bishop Strossmayer, Delbrttck, Richard Wagner. 
Franz Liszt, Helmholtz, Johann Strauss. Hans 
von Bfilow, and Hermann Levi. Ilis latest works 
include portraits of Princt* Regent Leopold of 
Bavaria, the Imperial Chancellor Hoheulohe- 
Schillingsfiirst (Berlin), the historian Momm- 
sen, and the architect Gabriel Seidl. The best 
known of his portraits of himself are those of 
1865, in the fc^ehack Gallery at Munich, in the 
manner of Rembrandt, and that of 1895, in 
which the artist is said to rival Titian. The 
very essence of his art is shown in his chalk 
drawings, in the mastery of which he may evcfn 
be compared with Holbein. His portraits were 
produoed in heliogravure under the title Fnma 
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von Lonhaoho tseitgenoooiocke BUdmooe (Munich, 
1891->06). ConsiUt. Rosenbfrg, **Lenbach,** in 
KUnotler Monographten (Bielefeld, 1898); W. 
Wyl, Frane von Lenhach, Qesprache und Enn- 
nerungen (Stuttgart, 1904) , Christian Brinton, 
Modem Artxsts (New York, 1908) 

LEIT^CAN. An interesting tribe or confed- 
eracy, with several subtribes, constituting a dis- 
tinct linf^iHtic stock, occupying the mountain 
regions of Honduras, westward from Comayagua 
and perhaps extending over the Salvador border. 
They are fairly civilized, industrious and peace- 
able, although brave fighters with a strong feel- 
ing of native patriotism. 

L’EMCLOS, lilN'kKY, Ninon db. See Ninon 
DB Lenciob 

LEND A HAND CLDBfiL Societies of a 
religious, philanthropical, and social character 
formed among young people. The name is from 
a story by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Ten 
Ttmee One Is Ten (Boston, 1870), relating how 
10 persons lianded themselves tc^ther te live 
the mottoes, ‘‘Look up and not down; look for- 
ward and not backward, look out and not in; 
lend a hand.” Each of the original 10 persuaded 
10 others to devote themselves to the same serv- 
ice, and thus, according to the story, in 27 
years the entire world was won. The first Lend 
a Hand Club was formed in 1870, and without 
any concerted effort similar bands sprang up in 
many places. In 1874 a common bond was 
thought desirable, and at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
the Look Up Legion was formed, a little later 
its organ. Lend a Hand — a monthly, edited by 
Dr. Hale — ^was established In 1891 the Ten 
Times One Corporation was brought into being. 
In 1900 there existed these aililiated societies, 
the Look Up Legion, the Commercial Temper- 
ance Union, the Order of Send Me, the Lend a 
Hand clubs; the I. H. N. [In His Name — ^the 
title of Mr. Hale’s touciimg Waldensian story] 
clubs. A badge, the Maltese cross, and a motto, 
“In His Name,” have been adopts in common, 
but their use is voluntary Consult Bacon and 
Northrop, Young People's Socteiies (New York, 
1900). See Christian Endeavor, Young 
Pboplb’s Society of; King’s Daughters and 
Sons, Brotherhood of Saint Andrew, Ep- 
WORTH League 

LENDIT, Fair of. See Lanoit. 

LENEPT^U, I6n'c-v6', Jules Eug£:ne (1819- 
98). A French genre and historical painter. 
He was bom at Angers and was a pupil of 
Picot and at the Beaux-Arts, won the Prix de 
Rome in 1847 with his “Drath of Vitellius,” 
and in the same year exhibited a “Saint Satur- 
nm” (Angers Museum). In 1855 he sent to the 
international exposition several canvases show- 
ing Italian influence: “The Martyrs in the Cata- 
eoofiiiB” (bou^t by the state), “Pius IX in the 
Sistine Chapel,” and a “Festival at Venice.” 
More original were “A Venetian Wedding” 
(1857), “The Virgin at Calvary” (Nantes Mu- 
seum), and “Hylas” (1865). In the later period 
of hiB life he exhibited less at the Salon and 
was occupied chiefly with the decoration of pub- 
lic buildings. This work includes the frescoes 
of the theatre at Angara; those in the chapel of 
the hospice of St. Mary at Angers; decorations 
of many Paris churches, especially Ste. Clotilde, 
St Louis en Pile, and St. Sulpioe; the ceiling 
of the Puis Opera Houses executed in the man- 
ner of Tiepolo; and decorative paintings in the 
Paathdon. Lenepveu is a typical painter of the 
elaasical style. 


LENFANT, l&N'ffiN^ Jacques (1661-1728). 
A French Protestant theologian. He was bom 
at Bazoche, and was educated at Saumur, at 
Geneva, and at Heidelberg, where he became 
minister of the French Prot^tants in 1684. In 
1689 he became pastor of the French church at 
Berlin, and, except for visits to England and 
Holland in 1707 and to German cities, remained 
there until his death. His writings include: 
Htstotre de la papesse Jeanne (1694) , his chief 
work, Hxstoxre du concile de Constance (1714) ; 
Jlxstoxre de la guerre des Hussites et du concxle 
de Bdle (1731). 

LENPANT, Pierre Charles (1765-1825). 
A French officer who came to America with La- 
fayette in 1777 and joined the American army 
He was promoted to a captaincy in the onginocrs 
in 1779; was severely wounded in the attack on 
Savannah in the same year , was taken prisoner 
at Charleston in May, 1780, was exchangcnl in 
the following November, and was commissioned 
brevet major, May 2, 1783 He designed the 
badge of the Order of the Cincinnati. In 1791 
be planned the city of Washington, under the 
direction of George Washington, and with aid in 
the way of plans of foreign cities from Thomas 
Jefferson. More than a century later this m»rv- 
ice brought him into prominence in connection 
with the attention given to cit\ jilanning (qv ) 
in the United States since 1900 In 1911 a 
monument to L’Eufant, Imilt with money apjiro- 
priated by Congress, was dedicated in the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Arlington, Va. A copy of 
L’Enfant’s plan of Washington is carved on the 
monument. He left the government employ in 
1792 and worked for a short time on the plans 
of Paterson, N .1. He was an engineer on vari- 
ous fortifications, but his latter days were jiassed 
in poverty until his death m 1825. In 1009 
his bo dy w as moved to Arlington 

LENHEB, I6n'6r, Victor (1873-1927) An 
American chemist. He was Inirn at ^^Imond, 
low'a, and studied at Dickinson College (1880- 
90) and at the University of Pennsylvania 
(Ph D., 1898) ; was an assistant in chemistry at 
the University of California (1893-90) and at 
Columbia (1898-1900), and at the Unnersity of 
Wisconsin served as assistant professor of gen- 
eral and theoretical chemistry (1900-04), as- 
sociate professor of chemistry (1904-07), and 
thereafter as professor. He translated Moissan’s 
The Eleotrxo Furnace (1904) and is author of 
Laboratory Experiments ( 1902 ; 4th ed , 1900 ) . 

LENINE or LENIN, Nikolai. I3ee Vo.. 
uhb XXTV. 

LENNE, l6n-n&^ Peter Joseph (1 789-1 KOO) 
A noted German landscape gardener and archi- 
tect, son of the famous naturalist best known by 
the I.Atinized name Linnseus. (See Linnalus ) 
After studying the sciences and architecture he 
went to Paris and Vienna to specialize in garden 
architecture and arrangement At Vienna he re- 
modeled the gardens of the court, and at Berlin 
he united beautifully the gardens and parks of 
Potsdam. He was the architect of the prison at 
Coblenz, the school of architecture and horticul- 
ture at Berlin, and the restorer of the residence 
of Sans-SoucL 

LENNEP, len^nfip, Jacob tan (1802-68). A 
Dutch dramatist and novelist^ bom in Amster- 
dam, son of the philologist David Jacob Lennep. 
Educated for the law, he soon acquired a large 
practice, writing at the same time poems (1826- 
27) and many patriotic novels and plays that 
won him the title of the Walter Scott of Hoi 
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land. Of these the first were versified Legends 
of the Fatherland (1828), followed by the come- 
dies The Frontier Village (1830) and The VHr 
lage over the Fi'ontier (1830), and the novels 
(among many others) Our Forefathers (1838), 
The Hose of Dekama (1836), and The Adopted 
Son, the last two translate (1847). Lennep 
also made noteworthy translations into Dutch 
from Shakespeare, Byron, Southey, and Tenny- 
son, and worked for some years on an uncom- 
pleted edition of the great Dutch poet Vondel, 
De Werken van Vondel in verband gehracht met 
atijnleven (1856-69). Lennep’s Dramatic Works 
are collect^ in 3 volumes (1852-54), his poems 
in 13 volumes (1859-72), his novels in 23 
(1855-72). His De Voornaamstc Gcachiedenis- 
sen van Noord-Jfederland, corresponding to 
Scott’s Tales of a Qrandfather, are in 4 vol- 
umes (1845-49). Lennep was also a diligent 
contributor to periodicals Consult his Life and 
a bibliography in Ten Brink, Geschtedenia der 
N oord-N ederlandsche Letteren in de XIX eeuto, 
vol. i (Rotterdam, 1904). 

LENNGBEN, len'gran, Anna Mabia (1755- 
1817). A Swedish poet, bom probably at Up- 
sala. Her father, Magnus Malmstedt, was a 
professor at the University of Upsala, and Anna 
was carefully educated Wlien she was 18, her 
first poem appeared and attracted much atten- 
tion. Afterward she translated French and 
Latin plays, which i^cre presented before the 
court. In 1780 she married Karl Peter Lenn- 
gren, one of the editors of the Stoclholmsposten, 
and her poems were published anonymously in 
this louinal for several years. When her identity 
was discovered, the Swedes hailed their new 
poet with enthusiasm She is not profound or 
imaginative in an original way, but she is al- 
ways graceful and natural, and her idyls and 
satires reflect the life she knew. Her collected 
poems {Skaldeforsok) were first published in 
1819, in 1856 with a biography by (^arl^n, and 
again with a biography by Warburg and illus- 
trations by Larsson ( Stockholm, 14th cd , 1907 ) 

LENNI LENAPE, len^ len^&-pe. An Al- 
gonquin tribe. See Delaware. 

LENNON, John Brown (1849-1923). An 
American union labor leader and public official. 
He was born in I^fayette Co., Wis., and was 
educated in the public schools. From 1880 to 
1910 he was general secretary of the .Journey- 
man Tailors’ l^nion of America and also editor 
of The Tailor In 1889 he became treasuier of 
the American Federation of Lalwr lie was 
appointed a member of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations by President Taft and was 
continued in that capacity by President Wilson 
He became known as a lecturer on social prob- 
lems and was chosen vice president of the Illi- 
nois Anti-Saloon League. 

LEN'NOX, Charles See Richmond, third 
Duke of. 

LENNOX, Charlotte Ramsay (1720-1804) 
An Anglo-American poet, Shakespearean critic, 
and raiscidlaneoiis writer, Imrii in New York 
Her father was Lieutenant (lovernor Ramsay 
She was sent to school in England at 15, mai- 
ried there, never returned to America, and at 
the age of 27 attracted attention h,\ a volume 
of Poents on Several Occasions (1747». She 
was highly esteemed by the novelist Richardson 
and by Samuel Johnson, and on the death of 
her husband, Henry Lennox, supported herself 
by miscellaneous writing Among her works 
were: Memoirs of Harriet Stuart (1751), The 


Female Quixote (1752), and Henrietta (1768); 
popular novels ; a translation of SuUy's Memoirs 
(1761; reprinted, 1854-66); a novel, Sophia; 
two comedies. The Sisters (1769) and Old City 
Manners (1773); Euphemia, a novel (1790); 
and Memoirs of Henry Lennox (1804) Most 
noteworthy of her works is Shakespeare Illus- 
trated (3 vols., 1753-54), a collection of the 
novelistic sources of Shakespeare, translated uid 
annotated wdth the general aim of showing the 
inferiority of the dramas to their originals. Dr. 
Johnson was thought to have had a hand in this 
work, for which he wrote the dedication. For an 
amusing sketch of the work, consult T R. Louns- 
bury, Shakespeare as a Dramatist (new ed.. 
New York, 1908). 

LENNOX, Earl of See Stewart, Matthew. 

LENNOX, William Pitt, Lord (1799-1881). 
An English soldier and writer, fourth son of the 
fourth Duke of Richmond and godson of Wil- 
liam Pitt. He was educated at Westminster 
and, having entered the army, served for several 
3'ear3 on the staff of the Duke of Wellington, 
lie was also a voluminous contributor to the 
Sporting Revieto, Bent1ey*s, and other magazines 
and newspapers. Among his publications, which 
include works on history and fiction, are Comp- 
ton Audley (1841), The Tuft-Hunter (1843); 
Percy Hamilton (1852) , Philip Courtney 
(1852), Merrte England (1857), Recreations 
of a Sportsman (1862) , jAfe of the Fifth Duke 
of Richmond (1862), Adoentures of a Man of 
Family (1864) . Diafts on my Memory (1865) ; 
Fifty Years' Biographical Reminiscences (1863) , 
My Recollections from 1806 to 1873 (1874); 
Fashion Then and Now (1878); Plays, Players, 
and Playhou ses ( 1881). 

LEN^OXVILLE. A village in Sherbrooke 
Co, Quebec, Canada, at the junction of the 
Massawippi and St Francis rivers and on the 
Grand lYunk and Canadian Pacific railways, 
105 miles south-southwest of the city of Quebec 
(Map Quebec, G 5). It is the sc^at of the 
University of Bishop’s Oillege and of Bishop’s 
Collegt* School Pop, 1901, 1120, 1911, 1211 

LENOIE, \c-Tibr'. A town and the counfy 
seat of Caldwell Co, N C, 70 miles by rail 
northwest of Charlotte, on the Carolina and 
Northwestt»m Railroad (Map* North Carolina, 
A 2). It IB the seat of the Davenport Female 
('ollege and contains the Foot Hills Sanitarium, 
Pioneer Library, Blowing Rock (in the vicinity), 
at an clev'^ation of 4500 feet, and High Briten 
I’ark The town is an important furniture- 
manufacturing centre and has also cotton, yam, 
vem'cr, and i oiler mills, machine shops, harness 
factory, lumlier yards, etc. Lenoir is situated 
in a fertile agricultural and fruit-growing re- 
gion, and there are some gold and mica mines 
near by The water works and sewage system 
aie owned by tlie municipalily. Pop, 1900, 
1296. 1910, 3364 

LENOIB, Ic-nwar^, Alexandre Albert ( 1801- 
91 ) A French architect, son of Alexandre 
Mane Lenoir, the painter and archsDologist. He 
studied at the Collie Bourbon and was a pupil 
of Debi et in the Etole des Beau-x-Arts. He lived 
111 Rome (1830-32) and in 1833 wrote Pro jet 
d'un musde historique, suggesting the union of 
the Palais des Thermes and the Hotel de Cluny. 
He was appointed architect to carry out this 
plan, became a member of the committee on 
historic monuments in the Bureau of Education, 
secretary of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for Ufe 
(1862), and a member of the Academy of Fine 
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Artft (1869). He wrote the very TaluaUe woark, 
Fnsiructton sur rarohitecture monastique ( 1862- 
56) ; Dea monuments antSrieura d Vitabliaaement 
du chrtaitantame dona lea Oaulea (1840) ; Archi- 
tecture mUitaire au moyen dge and Monuments 
reUgxeux an moyen dge ( 1847 ) ; Le tombeau de 
Napoldon ler aux Jnvalidea ( 1855 ) ; StatiaUque 
monumentale de Paris (1861-67). He was fa- 
mous for his reproductions of medifleval buildings. 

LENOIR CITY. A city in Loudon Co., 
Tenn , 23 miles southwest of Knoxville, on the 
Southern Railway, situated at the junction of 
the Tennessee and Little Tennessee nvers ( Map 
Tennessee, F 3). There are extensive car works. 
(H)tton-yaru and hosiery mills, lumber yards, and 
a dour null, foi which ample water power is 
available Lenoir City owns and operates its 
water- works system. Pop., 1910, 3392. 

LENORE, Oer. pron. lA-ni/rc. 1. A noted 
ballad by Biirger (1773) and the name of its 
heroine * The story rests on a variety of similar 
Slavic tales, which gave rise to &e German 
tradition. Its basis is the popular belief that 
the tears of a maiden for a lost lover may bring 
liim back from the grave in the form of a vam- 
pire. In all the tales of this class the lover 
fetches the maiden from her home and carries 
her with him on a dwoniac ride to the chuich- 
yard, where she is either tom in pieces or res- 
cued at the last moment by the crowing of the 
cock or by some providential intervention. 2. A 
poem by E. A. Poe, first published under the title 
A Peean (1831). 3. The heroine of Poe’s Raven. 

LENORMAND, lc-n(^r'miln^ Mabie Anns 
Adelaide (1772-1843). A French fortune teller, 
liorn at Alengon. After going to Paris (1790) 
she took up fortune telling as a profession. She 
soon attracted attention and opened a '^cabinet 
of divining,” where for many years she was con- 
sulted by persons of all ranks, even by the court 
of Napoleon. It is said that Josephine was 
greatly infiuenced by her. In 1809 she had to 
leave Pans and went to Brussels. She was re- 
peatedly imprisoned. Among her publications 
are* Prophdtiquea (1815) ; Souvenirs de la Bel- 
gique (1822) ; Memoirs of the Empress Joseph- 
ine^ vol i (1904). 

LENORICANT, Ic-nOr'mftN^ Chables (1802- 
59) A French archieologist, bom in Paris He 
originally studied law and prepared himself es- 
pecially for the teaching of Roman law, but after 
visiting Italy devoted himself to archceology. 
He was made inspector of fine arts in 1825 and 
in 1828 accompanied the younger Champollion to 
Egypt. Afterward be went to Greece as a mem- 
ber of the commission to explore the Morea. 
He was made curator of the library of the Ar- 
senal in 1830, and in the Roval Library he be- 
came assistant curator of the cabinet of an- 
tiques (1832), curator of printed books (1837), 
and director of the cabinet of medals (1841). 
Meanwhile he had lectured at tihe Sorbonne. He 
was elected to the Institute in 1839 and in 1848 
was appointed to the chair of Egyptian archse- 
ology in the Coll^ de France. He contributed 
numerous articles on art and archieology, chiefly 
to the Correspondent (ed. by him, 1843-55), 
and to the Annales de Vlnatitut Arcl^logique de 
Rome, the Revue de Rum/ismatxque, and the 
Reoueil de VAcaddmxe des Inscriptions. Books 
written him include: Des artistes contem- 
porains (1833); Introduction a Vhistoire orien- 
tale (1838); Musde des antiquitds dgyptiennes 
(1835-42); Le tresor de numismatique et de 


glyptique (1834-60), with Paul Delaroche sad 
Henriquel-Dupont; Elite des monuments o&ra- 
mographiques (4 vols., 1837-61), with De Witte; 
Questions historiques (1845). 

LENORMANT, Fbanqoib (1837-83). A 
Frendi archaeologist, bom in Paris. He was 
early trained by his father, the archeeologist 
Charles Lenormant, in the Greek literature and 
instructed as to the monuments; and when only 
fourteen years of age he published in the Revue 
ArchMogiquc an article on some Greek taldets 
from Memphis. In 1857, for an essay entitled 
Classification des monnaies dea Lagides, he was 
awarded the numismatic prize by the Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions, and two years later went with 
his father to (Greece and the East. In 1860, 
after the massacre of Christians by the Druses 
(qv.), he went to Syria, and afterward pub- 
lished a Histoirc des massacres de Eyrie en 1H60 
(1861). Returning to Greece, he conducted ex- 
cavations at Eleusis and along the Sacred Way, 
of which the results were partially embodied in 
La vote saerde dleusinunne (1864), a work un- 
fortunately never completed, and in articles in 
periodicals. In 1862 he was appointed sub 
librarian of the French Institute, and in 1874 
professor of arehseology at the Biblioth^ue Na- 
tionale. During his last years he devoted part 
of his time to an exploration of the less-visitc*d 
parts of southern Italy Here he met with an 
accident and, after a long illness, died Dec 9, 
1883. Lenormant was a scholar of encyclnptedic 
learning, wonderful dl^ersity of interest, and 
groat productivity In Greek arehseology proper 
his contributions were largely in the form of 
articles in such journals as the Revue ArchMo- 
qique and the Oazeite ArclUologiquc, of which 
he was founder in 1875 (with Dc Witte), editor, 
and chief contributor. He edited, uith Kobiou, 
Chefs d*fcuvre dr Vatt antique (7 vols, 1867- 
68), and had begun to publish the results of his 
Italian travels in La Orande-Grt’ce (1886-84) 
and A tracers VApulie et la Lucanie (1883). In 
the field of numismatics his great work was La 
monnate dans VantiquiH (1878-79), of which 
only three volumes appeared, but he also pub- 
lished a popular work, Monnaies et mddaillcs 
(1883), and numerous essavs. Perhaps his 
most lasting work was done in the study of the 
ancient nations of the East, with especial refer- 
ence to the origins and early forms of tlieir 
civilization. His studies were summarized in 
the Manuel de Vhistoiro anctmne de VOrient 
(1869; 9th cd., 1881-83) and Lea engines dt 
Vhistoire d'aprhs la btble et Irs traditions des 
peuples orientaux (1880-84). Ilis discovery of 
the Accadian, a non-Semitic language, in the 
cuneiform texts, was announced and defended in 
a series of papers, and his investigation of the 
Chaldwan reli^on led to the publication of Lea 
sciences occultes en A ste (1874-75). Important 
at the time of its publication was the Essai sur 
la propagation de Valphabet phAmexen dans 
Vancten monde (1872-75) 

LE NOTRE (LE NOSTRE), le n(/tr*, ANOBk 
( 1613-1700 ) A French landscape gardener, born 
in Paris. He was the son of the superintendent 
of the Tuilencs gardens, studied painting under 
Simon Vouet, and later took up architecture. 
But Le Notre preferred the occupation of his 
father, and by first applying his principles to 
the Tuileries gardens soon gained such a repu- 
tation that Fouquet gave him charge of laying 
out the grounds of the Cb&teau de Vaux. Hiis 
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was the first example of the formal French 
garden, stiffly designed on geometrical lines, 
with artificial lakes and |prottoes, and orna- 
mented with statues and clipped trees, kept at 
some distance from the mansion so as -not to 
interfere witti the view But, despite its sever- 
ity, the design had a certain grandeur, and it 
suited the ai^itecture of the day. Wlien Louis 
XIV saw these gardens en fete, he made Le 
Nfitre director of the loyal grounds (1657) and 
gave him charge of the new park of Versailles, 
which shows, more than any other of his works, 
his wondeiful knowledge of perspective. Other 
French gardens that he laid out, entirely oi 
partially, are those of Chantilly, Meudon, Saint- 
Cloud, Fontainebleau, Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
and Clagny He went to Italy in 1679 and 
was reeeivcid by the Pope with great friendli- 
ness In Rome he laid out the gardens of the 
Vatican, the Quirinal, the Villa Albani, the 
Villa Ludovisi, and the Villa I>oria Pamphili 
His influence was felt in Germany and e8p«‘tially 
in England, where he designed the parka at 
Greenwich and Althorp, and St James’s Park 
in London. Among the many honors which he 
recened fiom Louis XFV was the Order of St 
Michel in 1694. 

LENNOX. A town, widely known as a sum- 
mer resort, including the villages of New Lenox 
and Leiioxdale, in iS'rkshire Co , Mass , 6 miles 
(direct) south of Ihttsfield, on the Ndw York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad (Map Mas- 
sachusetts, A 3). J^mox itself is of great 
beauty, and the surrounding region has many 
places of interest. Among the attractions are 
Mahkeenac and Laurel lakes, Bald Head, the 
Pinnacle, and Yokum’s Scat, besides many fine 
residences and grounds, tlic Trinity School, and 
Lenox Library Nathaniel Hawtliorne, Henrj 
Ward Beecher, and Fanny Kemble were resi- 
dents of Lenox. The government is administered 
by town meetings, ^ttled in 1750, Lenox was 
incorporated as a district in 1707, and named 
in honor of Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond. 
Pop., 1900, 2942, 1910, 3060 

LENOX, James (1800-80). An American 
philanthropist, bom in New York City, where 
his father, a wealthy Scottish merchant, had 
settled in 1784. He studied at Columbia, was 
admitted to the bar, and for a time w'as con- 
nected w'lth his father in business, but the great 
passion of his life was collecting books and 
objects of art. During the years that he W'as 
most actively engaged in this work, his library 
grew so rapidly that it was impossible for him 
to anange it systematically, and the books as 
they were rec-eived and checked off were stored 
in the vacant apartments of bis residence. This, 
of course, rendered it exceedingly difficult to 
find particular Vfdumes, and as he refused to 
allow others access to his storeroom, the library 
remained practically unused until it was re- 
moved to the building at Fifth Avenue and 
Seventieth Street which he erected for its re- 
ception m 1870. On May 23, 1895, the Lenox 
Library was consolidated with the Astor Li- 
brary and the Tilden Trust to form the New 
York Public Library (qv.). The Lenox Library 
building was torn down in 1913 to make way 
for Mr Henry C. Frick’s new residence. Be- 
sides giving his library to the city of New York, 
Mr. Lenox contributed generously to the Presby- 
terian Hospital in that city, to Princeton Uni- 
versity, and to many public and private charities 
LEire, UlNs A town of France, in the De- 


partment of Pas-de-Calais, on the Defile, 17 
miles south-southwest of Lille (Map: France N., 
H 2). It is a place of great antiquity and was 
once strongly fortified. It is locate in the 
midst of the coal deposits of Pas-de-Calais, has 
engineering works, iron and steel foundries, and 
manufactories of bc^et sugar, soap, and wire rope. 
In the vicinity are highly productive coal mines 
Pop., 1901, 24,370; 1911, 31,746 It is famous 
for the victory gained by Louis 11 of Bourbon, 
Prince of Cond^, over Leopold William, Arch- 
duke of Austria, under its walls in 1648. Dur- 
ing the European War which began in 1914, 
l^ns and the surrounding region were almost a 
continual battlefield The town itself was taken 
by the Germans and compelled to pay a heavy 
indemnity. See War in Europe 
LENS, Unz (Neo-Lat., from Lat lens, lentil; 
so called on account of the shape of the lens). 
Broadly speaking, a circular section of a trans- 
parent substance, having its surfaces cither both 
spherical or one of them plane and the other 
spherical Lenses are either convex (thickest 
in the middle) or concave (thickest at the 
edges), and a lay of light in passing through a 
lens is bent towards its thickest part The 
formei c'lass changes the direction of the rays 
by making them more convergent than liefore: 
the latter makes them nioie divergent The 
point to which the rays converge, or from which 
they diverge, is called a forms — principal focus 
\\hi*n the rays are parallel The focus for a 
conicx lens is real, ie, the rajs actually pass 
through it, foim a leal and inverted image 
smaller or larger than the ob]ect, accoiding as 
the object is at a distance greater or less than 
twice the focal length; hut if the object be 
uithm the principal focal length a virtual image 
IS formed, erect and magnifi^ For a concave 
lens the focus is virtual — ^the ravs seem to 
come from it and form an erect image smaller 
than the object. See Light, where a section is 
denot^ to lenses and the various theoretical 

? |ucstion8 involved are discussed. For different 
ornis of lenses as used in various opticfil instru- 
ments, see Microscope; Photoorapht; Tele- 
scope, ETC Sw, also. Aberration, Spherical; 
Aberration, Chromatic. Consult Thomas 
Preston, Theory of h%ght (London, 1901 ) ; R. T. 
Glazebrook, Physical Optics (New York, 1907) ; 
R W Wood, Physical Optics (ib., 1911). 

L^iNSTKbM, Ifin'strem, Carl Julius (1811- 
93). A Swedish poet and critic, bom at Gefle. 
He studied philosophy and theology at Upsala, 
took orders in 1834, and taught literature at the 
University of Upsala from 1836 to 1843. Dur- 
ing the next two years he taught philosophy at 
Gefle. In 1845 he was appointed rector at Ves- 
ter-Ldfsta He wrote on philosophy, poetiy, 
theology, and aesthetics, and his principal pubu- 
cations include a compendium of the Church his- 
tory of his country, Larobok t allmanna och 
svenska Kyrkohistorxen (1843); contributions 
to the history of Swedish aesthetics, Btdrag till 
den svenska asthetxkens historia (1840) ; Fdhlu- 
juvelen (1838), a novel; Cromwell (1860), a 
poem; Oustaf II Adolf (1860), poems; and 
some sketches, De fyra stdnden, taflor vr svenakt 
sedehf (1865). 

LENT (AS. lenoten, lengten, OHG. lewnn, tea- 
gtzin, lenzo, Ger. Lenz, spring; from AS. long, 
OHG., Ger. lang, Lat. longus; so called from the 
lengthening days in spring) . The season of fast- 
ing observed b^ore Easter in the Roman Catho- 
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lie, Eastern, and Anglican drarches. Its length 
has varied consideriwly in different times and 
places Before the third century there is posi- 
tive evidence of the solemn observance every- 
where of the last two days of Holy Week, and it 
gradually spread to include the whole week. But 
aside from this solemn fast, Athanasius urges 
upon the Alexandrians a forty days' fast as 
being the custom elsewhere, and the Council of 
Nicea (325) recognizes it as an established 
custom. The period of 40 days was adopted in 
commemoration of the fasting of Christ, as well 
as Moses and Elijah, for that length of time. 
Jbi the early Church the jjrimaiy idea was peni- 
tence, and fasting was incidental. In the mediae- 
val Church the fasting became very strict, in- 
cluding abstention from all meat, milk and its 
products, and eggs, and from all food till even- 
ing Gradual relaxations were permitted, until 
now the fast of lent is more nominal than real. 
See Easteb, Fast, Holy Week 

LENOyHAXL, William (1501-1662). An 
English politician He was born at Tlenley-on- 
lliameB, studied at Oxford, and was called to 
the bar in 1616. He represented Woodstock in 
the Short Parliament of 1640 and in tlie Long 
Parliament, serving as Speaker from 1640 to 
1653 In 1643 he was appointed Master of the 
Bolls and in 1646-48 was one of the commis- 
sioners of the great seal When Cromwcdl as 
Protector summoned his first Parliament, Jjent- 
hall w^as again chosen to the chair (1654), and 
was a member of the Parliament of 1656 also. 
On the reassembling in 1659 of the Long Par- 
liament, he resumt^ his former position, and, 
convinced of the inevitability of the Restoration, 
subsequently aided in bringing it nliout. His 
career, admittedly successful as Speaker because 
of his pliability in troublous times, was attacked 
by contemporaries on the ground of loyalty , on 
the other hand, his refusal to indicate whether 
or not the five accused members in the House of 
Commons were present when in 1042 the King 
attempted to arrest them, was appreciated by 
Parliament and made him famous. 

USN^nCEliS (Fr. lenttcelle, dim. of lentt- 
cule, lens-shaped, lentil-shaped, from Lat lcnt%- 
cula, lentil, dim of lens, lentil). Roundish or 
elongated corky patches of various sizes, usually 
projecting a little above the epidermis of stems. 
Where cork formation (bark) is going on, at 
certain points correspondmg usually ... to 
the stomata (breathing pores) of the epider- 
mis, the cork cells become rounded and loosened 
from one another. Under the strain the epider- 
mis ruptures, and the ^wdery mass of cells is 
exposed, through a usually biconvex rift, whose 
shape suggest^ for the structure the name 
lenticel. Lenticels are present in all the great 
groups of vascular plants, and very few plants 
with a regular annual formation of cork fail 
to show them. They are most conspicuous on 
young shoots, but in some cases, as in the birch, 
they become more prominent as they grow older 
The lenticels that are developed at a point early 
determined by a stoma, a root, or a bud, are 
called primary lenticels; while those which are 
formed later, and at a point not determined by 
an organ, are called secondary. Lenticels serve 
to a£nit air to the living internal tissues, 
throi:^ an imp^ious cor^ layer, and they 
vary in porosity in different plants and at differ- 
ent season s. 1^ A£bation. 
liEKTFM. See Fseckles. 

IiEK^nL (OF. Uniille, from Lat. leniicula. 


dim of lens, lentil), Vida hirsuta, or Lem 
eaculenta An annual leguminous plant, related 
to tares (see Tabe), a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region It is extensively cultivated in 
the south of Europe, in Egypt, in the East, and 
to some extent in other parts of the world. It 
has a weak, branching stem, frmn 6 to 18 inches 
high, and pinnate leaves with 6 to 8 pairs of 
leaflets and terminal 
tendrils. The flowers 
are small, white, lilac, 
or pale blue The pods 
are very short and 
blunt, thin and smooth, 
and contain two seeds 
shaped like a double 
convex lens There are 
numerous var i e 1 1 e s, 
with w’hite, brown, and 
black seeds, of various 
sizes, the largest being 
about half an inch in 
diameter. The lentil 
grows best in a light 
and rather drv soil, in 
a very rich soil it pro- 
duces comparatively 
few pods. 

Unlike tile pea and 
the bean, the lentil is 
eaten ofilv wdien fully 
iipe The brown or reddish lentil is smaller 
than the vellow, but of more delicate flavor It 
IS one of the most ancient of food plants — prob- 
ably one of the first to be brought undc»r cul- 
tivation bv man Since it has bis*!! grown from 
early times in Asia and in the Mediterranean 
countries, it seems probable that th(» reddish 
lentil was the “red pottage’* of Esau 
In Europe this legume is far less gronii than 
the pea and the Innin, partly because its yiidd 
of seed and straw is less. The market is par- 
tially supplied from Egypt. The lentil, accord- 
ing to analysis, is one of the most nutiitious of 
all the legumes, but its flavor is pronounced and 
to some persons not so agreeable as that of the 
pea and the bean Its se^s have the following 
percentage composition* water, 8 4; piotein, 
25 7 , fat, 1 ; carbohydrates, 59 2 , ancl ash, 5 7, 
the fuel value being 1620 c‘aloric*s a pound 
Like all legumes used as food, they are especially 
rich in protein It is generally uscsl for soup 
or pur#e. In the Mediterranean countries it is 
often eaten roasted It has been little knowm 
in the United States, but with the growth of the 
foreign population its use has steadily increased. 
The lentils found in our maikets are all im- 
ported, but the culture of this legume from 
European seeds is being tricni in the South- 
w’estem Territories and elsewdicre A small 
variety of lentil is already grown in New Mexico 
and Arizona as well as in Mexico, the seed of 
which was doubtless brought from Spain cen- 
turies ago by the ancestors of the present mixed 
race living there See Latuybits 
LENTINI, 16n-t6'n6 (l.At. Leontmi). A city 
in the Province of Syracuse, Sicily, 18 miles by 
rail south of Catania (Map* Itaty, E 6). The 
centre of the city is 3 miles from the railway 
station, and 6 miles from the coast To the 
north lies Lake Lentini, from 9 to 12 miles in 
circumference, according to the height of the 
water. It did not exist in ancient times, but is 
now the largest body of standing water in 
Sicily, and its vapors make the city unhealthful 
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in Bummer. Lentini is a market for rice and 
other grain, oil, wine, flax, cattle, and for water- 
fowl and fish from the lake. It also manufac- 
tures potteiT. The ancient Leontini was founded 
in 729 B c , by colonists from Naxos and was the 
birthplace of Gorgius, the sophist and orator, 
who persuaded Athens to intervene in Sicily 
Pop. (commune), 1901, 17,134; 1911, 22,904. 

LEl^INO, len-te^n6, Jacopo i>a. One of the 
early Italian poets of the Sicilian school who 
lived during the flrht half of tlie thirt<*enth cen- 
tury He 18 presumed to have studied at Bo- 
logna and lived in Tuscany for at least a part 
of his life He is spoken of by Dante in doubt- 
ful terms {Purgatont^ c xxiv) for the careless- 
ness of his language, but some of his poems, 
translated by Rossetti in Dante and his Cticle, 
have much charm Consult Gaspary, Dte 
stciliantsche Dushterschule dcs dreizehnten Jahr- 
hunderls (Berlin, 1878), and a critical edition 
of poems, bv J^angley (Boston, 1916) 

LENTO, len'td (It., slow). In music, a term 
indicating a tempo between giavc (qv) and 
adagio ( q V ) . 

LEK^TULIJS. A well-known cognomen of 
the Gens C<»rnolia in ancient Rome Tlic best- 
known members of this branch of the famous 
patrician gens were the following* 1 P CciR- 
XETius Lem ULUS Suka, qiLcstoi under iSulla 
in 81 nc, praotor in 75, and consul in 71. In 
70 n c , along with many others, he was expelled 
from the senatorial older by the ceimois, for his 
vices He became prtctor again in 03 nc, the 
year of Cicero’s consulship, when he joined in 
Catiline’s conspiracy and vv.is the leader of the 
conspir«ntoi.s within the walla when Catiline left 
to take the lead in the field Cicero, however, 
obtaimxi full proofs of the conspiracy from the 
ainbashadors of the Allobroges, and \\ lien Len- 
tulus and his comrades were confronted with 
the evideiue, they weie forced to confess their 
guilt Lentulus liimself resigned Ins oflice and 
w'as put to death along with the other leaders 
in the 1 ullianiim Consult the third and fourth 
Catihnartan Orations of (’icero 2 P CoB- 
.NELTi s Lentulls SpiiVTHER, a fiieiid of Ciiero, 
only a very distant relative of the above* He 
was curule jcdile in (J3 nc (the veai of Cicero’s 
consulship) , the conspiratoi Lcuitulus was given 
into bis custody after his arrest. He was praetor 
in 00 II c and consul in 57, vvhem he piocured 
Ciceros recall from exile Kiom 5(i to 53 he 
was governor of Cilicia and Cvprus In the 
follov\'ing Years he followed the fortunes of 
Ponipey We have no sure knowledge of the 
end of his life. 3 P Cornelius Lextulus 
Crus, or Cbusc£1.lo, chief accuser of Publius 
ClodiUB in connection with the violation of the 
rites of the Bona Dea. ( See Clodius Pulutieb ) 
As consul in 49 BC, he bitterly opposed all at- 
tempts to reach a peac(*ful setllement with 
Ciesar When Ciesar crossc'd the Rubicon, how- 
ever, Lentulus fled to Greece After Pompey’s 
defeat at Pharsalus, Lentulus lied to Rhodes, 
(Cyprus, and finally Egypt, where lie was put to 
death bv Ptolemy 4 Son of 2, of the same 
name, also a follow’er of Ponipev PardoiK*d by 
Cfesar. he finally joined Brutus and Cassius in 
their campaigns and coined silver money for the 
payment of their trcxips, specimens of vv hich arc 
common 

IjENZ, l^nts, Jakob Michael Retnholu 
(1751-92) A German poet and dramatist, bom 
at Sea8wi*gen, Livonia. After stiidving at K5- 
oigsberg he wvnt to Strassburg in 1771 as tutor 


to two young noblemen from Gourland. At 
Strassbuig he allied himself to the literary 
coterie of which Gkiethe was a member. In 1776 
he followed Goethe to Weimar, where, despite 
his friends’ remonstrances, he showed such utter 
disregard for social conventions that ho was con- 
tinually in trouble Finally he was banished 
from Weimar, wandered in various countries, 
became insane, and died an object of charity in 
Moscow Lenz was one of the most typical ex- 
amples of the poets of the Storm-and-Stress 
Period In his works he railed against the blind 
servitude to French classicism; m hia life he 
proc'laimed the right of nature against conven- 
tionality. He was a gifted but w*aywrard writer 
He has been ranked next to Goethe — longo sed 
proximus iniervallo, however, as Erich Schmidt 
has written — among the dramatists of the 
Storm-and-Sti ess His Drr Hofmeister and 
some of his Ulrica were by many of his con- 
temporaries attributed to Goethe.' Hia shorter 
poems often contain passages of exquisite lyric 
beauty Consult Ludvvng lie«‘k. Gesammelte 
Schnften von Ijenz (Berlin, 1819) , Erich 
Schmidl, Lenz vnd Klinger (ib, 1878), Johann 
Froitzheim, Lenz und Qoethe ( Strassburg, 
1801), M N. Rosanow, J M R, Lenz, Lehen 
nnd Wcrl**, German tianslation by Giitzow (Leip- 
zig, 1909 ) Among his dramas may be mentioned 
Dtr ffofmnstcr (1774), Die Holdaten (1776), 
and the dramatic sketch Pandeemontum germa- 
ntcum (1819) 

LENZ, Max (1860- ). A German his- 

torian He was liorn at Greifsw^ald and studied 
at Bonn, Greifswald, and Berlin. In 1881 he 
was made professor of mediieval and modem his- 
tory at Marburg, seven yc*aia later went to Bres- 
lau, and m 1890 to the University of Berlin, of 
which he was rectoi in 1911-12 Among his 
works ma,v be mentioned: Diet Tralctate aus 
dem Rchriftenzi/khis df's Konstanzir Konztls 
untersurht (1876) ; Die Schlacht hei Muhlberq 
(1879); Rriefucchscl Landqraf Phthppa des 
Orossniutigen von Hessen mtt Bucer (3 vols , 
1880-91) , Mai tin Luther (1883, 3d isi , 1897) . 
Zur Kritik drr Oednnken und Knnnvrunqen des 
Futsien BtsmarcL (1809); Die qios^en Xachte 
(1000), Ocschu’hie Bismaicks (1902; 3d ed . 
1911), Xapoleon (1905, 2d ed , 1008), Or- 
sehichte der Vnirersitat Berlin f4 vols, 1910). 

LENZ, OSKAB (1848- ) A German geog- 

rapher and explorer, bora in Leipzig and edu- 
cated in the university there (1806-70) As a 
member of the Austrian Geological Institute, he 
w’eiit on geological expeditions in Cioatia, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia, and assisted Ilochstctter in 
preparing Die zweite deiitsehe \ordpolfahrt 
(1874). In 1874 he wrent on a scientific expedi- 
tion for the German African Company and spent 
three years in West Africa. On a second jour- 
ii€*v% in 1880, he crossed the western Sahara in 
the disguise of an Arab merchant, rraching 
Timbuktii In 1886 he undertook an expedition 
for the relief of Junker, Casati, and Lupton, 
who were penned up by the Mahdi revolt. On 
this journey lie made valuable discoveries in 
East Africa, especially around the sources of the 
Nile Ho returned to Austria in 1887 and be- 
came professor of geography in the German Uni- 
versity of Prague, where he was rector in 1902- 
03. He retired in 1909 His African tours are 
described in Bkizzcn aus Wcstafrika (2d ed., 
1878); Timbuktu • Reise dvreh Marokko, die 
Sahara und den Suddn (2 vols., 1884), whi<^ 
contains many valuable contributions to our 
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knowledge of the Sahara; and Wanderungen in 
Afrtka (1896). His later works are: Die aogen- 
nanten Zwergvolker Afrikas (1894); Ueher 
Odd hex Naturvolkem (1895) ; Ophtr und die 
Ruxfxen hex Sxmhahy (1896); “Geographic von 
Afrika,” in Andree, Handbuch der Oeographie 
(1899) ; Marokko, Oeschxchte, Latxd, und Leuie 
(1907). 

LB^O (Lat., lion) . The fifth sign of the zodiac 
through which the sun moves during the latter 
part of July and the early part of August; its 
conventional symbol is It is also the name 
of a zodiacal constellation lying to the south of 
Ursa Major and immediately north of the 
equator. Its two brightest stars are a Leonis, 
or Regulus, a helium star of magnitude 1 3, 
Iving almost on the ecliptic; and p Leonis, or 
Denebola, a blue star of magnitude 2 2. 

LEO. The name of 13 popes — ^Leo I, Saint 
(Pope, 440-461), surnamed ‘‘the Great,” one of 
the most eminent of the Latin fathers He was 
bom m Tuscany By Pope Gelestine I (422- 
432) he was made one of the seven Roman dea- 
cons His influence is attested by Gassian’s 
dedication to him of his De Incat natione contra 
Nestorxum (430), and Cyril of Alexandria ap- 
pealed to hiH aid against Bishop Ju\enal of 
Jerusalem, who desir^ to be made a patriarch 
(431) The Kmperor Valeniinian HI sent him 
on an embassy to Gaul, while absent on which 
he was elected Pope. Leo’s letters, addressed to 
all parts of the Church, exhibit prodigious ac- 
tivity and zeal, and are used by Catholic con- 
troversialists as an evidence of the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the Roman see at this early 
time. In a council held at Rome in 449 he set 
aside the proceedings of the so-called Robber 
Synod of Ephesus, which had been held that 
year and had pronounced in favor of Kutyches 
(q.v ), summoned a new council at Chalccdon, 
in which his legates presided, and in which 
Leo's celebrated “dogmatical letter” was ac- 
cepted “as the voice of Peter” and adopted as 
the authentic exposition of the orthodox doc- 
trine on the person of Christ. The history of 
Leo’s interposition with Attila (452) in defense 
of the Roman city and people will be found in 
the article Attila; and his subsequent similar 
interposition with Genseric (455), if less dra- 
matic in the incidents with which history or 
legend has invested it, was at least so far 
successful as to save the lives of the citizens, 
and the public and private buildings of the city 
of Rome He formiRated clearly the monarchical 
idea of the papacy, which he conceived to be 
built upon Peter and the divinely constituted 
head of the Christian world. Accordingly he 
acted consistently in the character of universal 
bishop. He regulated affairs in Africa no less 
than in Gaul and Spain. When he found that 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) had put Con- 
stantinople above all other apostolic patriarch- 
ates, he required the Emperor to cancel the 
offensive 28to canon, and as the Emperor de- 
clared that its confirmation depended upon the 
Pope, Leo asserted that the Gr^s had given it 
up Leo endeavored to extirpate hcre^ (Mani- 
chseism, Priscillianism), but rather linsuccess- 
fullv. He died in Rome, Nov. 10, 461 His day 
is April 11 in the Latin church, and February 
18 in the Greek church. His sermons and let- 
^ters, of great interest and value, are in Mime, 
'*Patrologxa Latina^ liv-lvi, and a partial English 
translation in Nxoene and Poet’Nxoene Fathera, 
2d series, xii. 


Bibliography. W. A. Arendt, Leo der Grone 
und aexne Zext (Mainz, 1835) ; E. Perthel, Papat 
Leoa 7. Lehen und Lehren (Jena, 1843) ; C. H. 
Gore, Leo the Great (London, 1880) ; F. Langen, 
Oeaohichte der romxachen Kxrche von Leo I hxs 
Nxoolaus /. (Bonn, 1885) ; H. K von Hefele, 
History of the Chrxstian Oouncxla, vols. iii-iv 
(Edinburgh, 1882, 1895) ; H. H. MRman, Hxa- 
ioiy of Latin Chriatxanxty, vol. i (New York, 
1903). 

Leo TI, Saint (Pope, 628-683) He was bom 
in Sicily He confirmed the canons of the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople (680-681), and the con- 
demnation of Pope Honoriiis for “not extinguish- 
ing the (lame of incipient heresv.” He succeeded 
in healing the schism between the sei^ of Romo 
and Ravenna, through an arrangement by which 
the bishops of Ravenna were to be ordained at 
Rome and to be excused from the payment of 
the money fee previously exacted from them. 
He was the friend and patron of Church music 
and aided in the improvement of the Gregorian 
chant Hifl day is June 28. His letters are in 
Migne, Patrologxa Latxna, xevi Consult H K 
von Hefele, History of the Chiistian Councils^ 
vol V (Edinburgh, 1896) , H K Mann, Lives 
of the Popes in the Eaily Middle Ages, vol i 
(l.K>ndon, 1902); H H Milman, History of 
Latin ChrxsUanity^ vol. ii (New York, 1903). 

Leo III (Pope, 795-816). His pontificate is 
chiefly remarkable as the epoch of the establish- 
ment of the new Empire of the West. He was 
a native of Rome. During the greater jiart of 
the eighth century the popes, through the prac- 
tical withdrawal of the Byzantine emperors, had 
exercised a tcmpoial supiemaey in Rome, which 
was fully recognized by the gift of Pepin, the 
pontiffs being placed under the protectorate of 
the Frankish sovereigns, who received the title 
of patrician The pontificate of 1^, however, 
was a troubled one, and in 799 he was nearly 
killed in a brutal attack and obliged to flee to 
Spoleto, whence lie afterward repaired to Pader- 
born, in order to hold a conference with Charle- 
magne. On his return to Rome he was received 
with much honor by the Romans, and the chiefs 
of the conspiracy against him were sentenced to 
banishment In the following year (800) 
Charlemagne, having come to Rome, was so- 
lemnly crowrned and saluted Roman Emperor by 
the Pope, and the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope over the Roman city and state, though 
under the suzerainty of the Emperor, was for- 
mally established. In 804 Ix»o visitcnl Charle- 
magne at his court at Aix-la-Chapelle With 
Charlemagne’s successor, Louis le D^^lionnaire, 
Leo was embroiled in a dispute aliout the right 
of sovereign j'urisdiction in Rome, which had 
not been brought to a conclusion when Leo died 
in Rome, May 25, 816 Consult Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome, vol ii 
(London, 1894) ; H K Mann, Lives of the 
Popes in the Early Middle Ayes, vol. li (ib, 
1902-06 ) , hiS letters in Migne, Patrologxa 
Latina, cii. 

Leo IV, Sautt (Pope, 847-856) He was a 
native of Rome. He built a new Roman suburb, 
occupying four years in the task, and it was 
named in his honor Cxvxtas Leontna, He also 
restored Porta, a town near the mouth of the 
Tiber, where he colonized several thousand Coi- 
sicons who had been driven from their own 
country by an inroad of Saracens. He also 
founded a new town which was called Leopolis, 
since destroyed. Consult: Ferdinand Gre^ro- 
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▼iuB, History of the City of Borne, vol. iii (Lon- 
don, 1805) ; n. K. Mann, Lieee of the Popes in 
the Early Middle Ages, vol. ii (London, 1902- 
06) ; H. H. Milman, History of Latin Christian- 
tty, vol. iii (New York, 1003); his works in 
M^e, Patrologia Latina, cxv, cxzix. 

Lbo V (Pope, 003), IjGO VI (Pope, 028-020), 
Lbo VII (Pope, 036-930). All these three held 
office in the darkest times of the papacy, when 
it was under the domination of i^rbulent and 
ambitious secular lords and women. Leo VII 
is said to have been a man of great personal 
holiness and austerity, and to have done much 
to restore monastic discipline. His letters are 
in Mime, Patrologia Lattna, cxxxii For the 
lives from Leo V to Leo VII consult: Fer- 
dinand Gregorovius, History of the City of 
Rome m the Middle Ages, vol. iii (London, 
1805) ; H. H Milman, History of Latin Chris- 
tianity, vol. iii (New York, 1903) ; H. K. Mann, 
lAves of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages, 
vol. iv (London, 1010). — Ijdo VllI (Pope, 963- 
965). These dates, however, must be taken 
with the qualification that his title to the 
papacy was not good until after the abdication 
in June, 964, of Benedict V, the Intimate suc- 
cessor of John XII, in whose place was put 
by the Emperor Otio I. — ^Lbo IX, Saint (Pope, 
1040-54). Bruno, son of Count Hugh of Egis- 
heim, a cousin of the Emperor Conrad II He 
was bom in 1002 at Egisheim in Alsace and 
became a canon and then Bishop of Toul. He 
was instrumental in the negotiation of four 
treaties between the emperors and the kings of 
France, and was elected Pope by the influence 
of Henry HI. He was a man of great erudition, 
and did much to correct abuses. His steadfast 
assertion of the prerogatives of his office was a 
preparation for the conflict waged by Henry VII 
against the Empire. He supported the Greek 
li&peror in southern Italy against the Normans, 
by whom he was captured and detained, though 
with every mark of respect, for nine months. 
Re«itored to Rome on beaming dangerously ill, 
he died in 1054, recognized already, by popular 
consent, as a saint. His day is April 19 His 
letters are in Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxliii. 
Consult* Hunkier, Leo der Neunte und seine 
Zeit (Mainz, 1851); J. Langen, Oeschichte der 
rdmanischen Kirche, vol iii (Bonn, 1892) ; Fer- 
dinand Gregorovius, History of the City of Rome 
vol. iii-iv (London, 1805-^6) ; H. H. Milman, 
History of Latin Christianity, vol. iii (New 
York, 1903 ) ; H. EL Mann, laves of the Popes in 
the Early Middle Ages, vols. iv-vi (London, 
1910). 

Leo X (Pope, 1513-21). Giovanni de’ Medici, 
the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He was 
bom in Florence in 1475 and destined in child- 
hood for an ecclesiastical career. His education 
was intmsted to the ablest scholars of the a^; 
and through the influence of his father with 
Pope Innocent VIII he was created Cardinal at 
the age of 13 vears, in 1488. In the expulsion 
of the Medici from Florence, in 1494, the young 
Cardinal was included, and he used the occasion 
as an opportunity of foreign travel. He was 
employed as lemte by Julius II ; and during the 
war with the French he was taken prisoner in 
the battle of Ravenna, but soon afterward ef- 
fected his escape. On the death of Julius II, in 
1513, he was chosen Pope at the early age of 37, 
and took the name of 1^ X. His first appoint- 
ment of the two great scholars Bembo and 
Sadoleto as his secretaries was a pledge of the 


favor towards learning which wras the character- 
istic of his pontificate; but he did not neglect 
the more material interests of the Cffiurch and 
the Roman see. He brought to a successful con- 
clusion the Fifth Council of the Lateran and 
averted the schism which was threatened by the 
rival Council of Pisa. At the beginning of his 
reign his forces aided in driving the French from 
Italy, although in 1515 the new King, Francis I, 
restored the fortunes of France. In 1516 Leo 
concluded a concordat with Francis, which con- 
tinued to regulate the French church till the 
Revolution. In the political relations of the 
Roman see he consolidated, and in some degree 
extended, the reconquests of his warlike pred- 
ecessor, Julius II, although he used his poration 
and his influence for the aggrandizement of his 
family. His desertion of the alliance of Fran- 
cis I for that of his young rival, Charles V, 
although the subject of much criticism, was dic- 
tated by a sound consideration of tbe interests 
of Italy. But it is most of all as a patron of 
learning and art that the reputation of Leo has 
lived with posterity. Himself a scholar, he 
loved learning for its own sake, and his court 
was the meeting point of all the scholars of 
Italy and the world. He founded a Greek col- 
lege in Rome, and established a Greek press, 
which he endowed munificently ( See Lascabis. ) 
In the encoura^ment of art he was no less 
munificent. Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
were equally favored; and it is to his vast proj- 
ect for the rebuilding of St Peter’s, and to the 
step to which he had recourse for procuring the 
necessary funds — ^his permitting the preaching 
of an indul^nce, one of the conditions of ob- 
taining which was the contribution to this work 
— ^that the first rise of the Reformation in Ger- 
many is ascribed. He himself seems to have 
r^rded the movement as of little importance, 
describing it as "a squabble among the friars.” 
In 1520 he issued a bull of excommunicaHon 
against Luther, which the Reformer burned. 
I^ X’s personal habits were in keeping with 
his taste, splendid and munificent in the highest 
degree. In his moral conduct he maintained a 
strict propriety, although he was not free from 
the stain of nepotism, tiie vice of that age, and 
his character was more modeled on the ideal of 
an enlightened prince than on that of a zealous 
and ascetic churchman. In days when the 
spiritual authority of the papacy was being 
questioned, his secular character was a great 
disaster to the Church. His death, which oc- 
curred rather suddenly on Dec. 1, 1521, during 
the public rejoicings in Rome for the taking of 
Milan, was b^ some ascribed to poison ; but there 
seems no solid reason for the suspicion. 

Bibliogpraphy. Leonis X, Begesta, ed. by 
Cardinal Hergenrfither (8 vols., Freiburg, 1884^ 
91), William Roscoe, Life a^ Pontificate of 
Leo X {2 vols.. New York, 1886) ; F S. Niti, 
Leone X e la sua politioa (Florence, 1802); 
Conforti, Leone X ed U suo seoolo (Parma, 
1896) ; Mandell Creighton, History of the Pa- 
pacy, vol. vi (London, 1001); Ludwig Pastor, 
History of the Popes, vol. vii (3d ed., ib., 
1908) ; Cambridge Modem History, vol. ii (Cam- 
bridge, 1014) ; H. M. Vaughan, The Medioi Popes 
(New York, 1008). 

Leo XI (Pope, 1605). Alessandro Ottaviano 
de’ Medici. He was bom in Florence in 1535 
and made Bishop of Pistoia in 1573, Ardlibishop 
of Florence and Clardinal in 1574, holding Mer 
the cardinal-bishoprics of Albano and Palestrina. 
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Clement VITI intruated him in 1596 with the 
difficult mifision to the court of France, soon 
after the oonversion of Heniy IV, and he acted 
for the holy see in the conclusion of the Peace 
of Vervins. He became Pope on April 1, 1605, 
but reigned only 26 days. Consult Leopold von 
Hanke, Exstory of the Popes, vol. ii (London, 
1008). 

Leo XII (Pope, 1823-29). Annibale della 
Genga He was born near Spoleto in 1760 and 
educated in Rcone for the priesthood, which he 
received in 1783. After serving as chamberlain 
and secretary to Pius VI he was made titular 
Archbishop of Tyre in 1793 and appointed Nuncio 
at Cologne, though the fortunes of war obliged 
him to change his residence several times. Under 
Pius VII he was employed on diplomatic mis- 
sions in Germany, and after Napoleon’s fall was 
the bearer of the Pope’s congratulations to 
Louis XVin He was made Cardinal in 1816, 
and held the bishopnc of Sinigaglia until 1820, 
when he returned to Rome as Cardinal Vicar. 
In 1823 he was elected to succeed Pope Pius 
VII His pontificate was marked by gicat zeal 
for the welfare of the Church, both in Europe 
and abroad, and by great efforts to reform the 
abuses of the Church. Consult: Artand de Mon- 
tor, Hxstoxi e du pape Lion XII ( 2 vols , Pans, 
1843); N. P. S. Wiseman, Recollections of the 
Last Four Popes (London, 1858) ; F. Nippold, 
The Papacy xn the XIX Century (New York, 
1900) ; F K. Nielsen, The Exstory of the Papacy 
xn the XIX Century (ib , 1906) ; Cambridge Mod- 
em Exstory, vol. x (Cambridge, 1907). 

Leo XIII (Pope, 1878-1903). Gioacchino 
Vincenzo Raffaello Luigi Pecci. He ivas born in 
the ancestral seat of his family at Carpineto, 37 
miles from Rome, March 2, 1810, and educated 
in the Jesuit collie at Viterbo and the Collegio 
Romano, making further studies in law and 
theology after taking his doctor’s degree from 
the latter. He was ordained priest and made a 
domestic prelate by Gregory XVI in 1837. As 
delegate successively at Benevento, Spoleto, and 
Perugia, he displayed great energy, and was 
especially successful in the task of suppressing 
brigandage In 1843 he was made Archbistiop of 
Damietta xn partxhus, and sent as Nuncio to 
Brussels, where he exercised a powerful influence 
in the support of the Church against secularist 
attacks. At the end of 1845 he was recalled to 
undertake the administration of the see of Peru- 
gpa, and made his entry there the following sum- 
mer amid universal rejoicings. He ruled his 
diocese with great zeal, promoted education, and 
cared for the material wants of the poor by 
founding montx dx pxeth (loan associations under 
ecclesiairtical direction). The year of revolu- 
tions (1848) brought many troubles to the 
Church in Perugia as elsewhere, which were met 
by the Archbishop with increased zeal and de- 
votion His services were recognized by Pope 
Pius IX, who made him Cardinal in 1853, carr^ 
ing out an intention expressed by Gregory X\i 
before his death. He was not, however, promi- 
nent in the papal councils, being suppo^ to 
be hardly a persona grata to the powerful An- 
tonelli. He continue his labors at Perugia 
under difficulties which increased after the an- 
nexation of Umbria to the dominions of Victor 
Emmanuel in 1860 and the promulgation of 
miperous laws inimical to religious interests. 
He raised his voice in ener^tic protest a^inst 
what he considered the spoliation of the Church 
and against tampering with the law of marriage 


and declined to join in a public reception to 
Victor Emmanuel when he visited Perugia. In 
1877 he was brought to Rome to fill the impor- 
tant office of Cardinal Camerlengo, and a few 
months later, on the death of Pius IX, was called 
upon to peHorm the administrative functions 
attached to it during a vacancy in the holy sec. 
On Feb. 20, 1878, he was chosen to fill the 
vacancy, taking the title of Leo XIII in imita- 
tion of the Pope of his boyhood. 

The combing learning, holiness, and states- 
manlike sagacity displayed by him made his 
long, almost unprecedent^ reign one of the most 
notable in the recent history of the Church. The 
great causes to which he devoted the last quar- 
ter century of his life are best marked by the 
numerous well-considered encyclicals in which 
he spoke through the Catholic hierarchy to the 
world. His first dealt with the study of theol- 
ogy and commended the system of St Thomas 
Aquinas, the study of whose works lie did all in 
his power to encourage, r^arding it as the best 
means of meeting the difficulties of modern 
philosophy. In later ones he dealt acutely and 
broadly with social questions, the famous Rerum 
Xovarum of 1891 being regarded as going a long 
way to meet the claims of modem socialism. 
Those on Christian marriage (1880) and on 
Freemasonry (1881) were more on tic*.ditional 
lines; but one which commended the diligent 
study of the Bible (1893) and those of 1894 and 
1890 on the reunion of Christendom were of a 
nature to surprise and conciliate those who hud 
no accurate knowledge of the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic church. The restoration of 
Christian unity had always been specially near 
his heart. He displayed a particular interest 
in the English-speaking race, addressing a letter 
ad AngloH in 1894, and the decision of the com- 
mission which in 1896 pronounced that Anglican 
ordinations were invalid had an important bear- 
ing on the attitude of the High Church party 
tow'ards Rome. His recognition of the impor- 
tance of this race, especially in the New World, 
was marked by the establishment of a permanent 
representative in the United States and one in 
Canada who were responsible immediately to 
him. 

He maintained unwaveringly the attitude of 
his predecessor towards the Italian government, 
considering it as a usurper in Rome and himself 
as a prisoner in the Vatican Elscnvhere his 
general policy was to support existing govem- 
^ments whenever they stood for law' and order 
Thus, though with some difficulty, he persuaded 
French Catholics to support the Republic; and 
he condemned the Nationalist plan of campaign 
in Ireland. The Kulturkampf (qv ) waged by 
the Prussian government against the holy see 
was brought to a close in 1887, the papacy issu- 
ing from it triumphant. Leo XIII reestablished 
the ancient hierarchy of Scotland in 1878, and 
also established one in India. His constant ef- 
forts were devoted to the promotion of peace in 
the temporal order throughout the world; in 
1885 he wms able to secure it in a definite case 
by acting as arbitrator in the dispute which 
arose between Germany and Spain concerning 
the Caroline Islands. His life was of the sim- 
plest and most abstemious description, which 
doubtless had much to do with its prolongation. 
His interest in science and literature was always 
great, and marked, e g , by the provision of large 
sums for the Vatican Observatory. In 1883 he 
threw open the Vatican archives to all prdperfy 
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qj^ified scholars, expressing the conviction that 
the Church had nothing to fear from the study 
of the facts of history. His Latin style is of a 
high order, both in prose and verse; the com- 
position of Latin poetry was one of his favorite 
relaxations. He died July 20, 1903. His pon- 
tificate was one of the longest in history, its 
silver jubilee having been celebrated on March 
3, 1903. 

Bibliography. Biographies by Bonghi ( Citth 
di Gastello, 1884), Wcinand (2d ed , Cologne, 
1892); Hall (New York, 1899), Narfon (Eng 
trans., London, 1899) ; Justin McCarthy (2d ed., 
London, 1903), B O’Reilly (2 vols ; 2d ed , 
Chicago, 1903), Furey (New York, 1904); 
T’Serelacs (ib, 1904); Spahn (Munich, 190.5); 
also Keller, Life and Acts of Leo XIII (New 
York, 1887 ) ; Boyer d’Agen, Le prdlature da 
L4on XIII (lb, 1902); Goetz, Leo XIII, seme 
Weltanschauung und seine Wirksamheit (Gotha, 
1899) , Boyer d’Agen, La jcunesse de Leo XIII 
(Pans, 1907). An edition of his Catmtna was 
published in 1883; also Poems, Charades, and 
Inscriptions of Pope Leo XIII (^. Henry, Phila- 
delphia, 1902) His encyclicals have been 
ublished in Latin and German (Freiburg, 1878- 
904) , also The (It eat Encyclicals of Leo XIII, 
ed by Wynne (New York, 1902) 

LEO I (c40(>-474). Byzantine Emperor from 
4.57 to 474 He was liorn in Thrace and ascended 
the throne at the close of the peaceful reign of 
Marcian, for, though only an oliscure military 
tribune at the time, he was the favorite of the 
all-powerful Aspar, commander of the guards. 
He undertook, together with Anthemius, whom 
he had made Emperor of the West, an expedi- 
tion to reconquer Africa, which at this time was 
held by the Vandals under Genseric ( (j v ) The 
Roman fleet was destroyed by fire ships. Aspar, 
being an Arian, was unpopular, and hence was 
suspected by the people of having had treason- 
able dealings with the Vandals, who were also 
Arians. Leo, glad of the opportunity to get rid 
of Ills too powerful subject, had him treach- 
erously murdered in 471. J.ieo has been generally 
called the Great, but this title was given to him 
merely on aceount of his orthodoxy. With more 
justice the Arians sumamed him Mnkelles 
(butclier). In 473 he associated with himself 
his grandson, Leo II, who, however, survived 
him only a few months Consult: J B Bury, 
Later Roman Empire, vol. i (New York, 1899) , 
Cambridge Medieval History, vol i (ib, 1911); 
Edward Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empite, voL iv (ed. by J. B. Bury, London, 1912) 

LEO HI (c.68()-740). Byzantine Emperor 
from 717 to 740. He was sumamed “the Isau- 
rian” from his birthplace Originally his name 
was (yonon, which ne dropped in later life 
Early in life he had distinguished himself as a 
soldier. Anastasius 11 appointed him in 713 
general of the Anatolic theme. After the dep- 
osition of Anastasius by Theodosius III, I.^ 
overthrew the usurper, and assumed the crown, 
in March, 717. He was scarcely seated on the 
Imperial throne when the forces of the Caliph 
Solyman laid siege to Constantinople by land 
and sea, this siege lasted for over a year, but 
was finally raised through the energy of Leo 
In the great battle of Acroinon, in 739, he de- 
stroyed a large Mohammedan army and checked 
for many years the advance of Islam. He made 
many administrative reforms, completed the re- 
organization of the themes, reconstituted the 
army, placed the finances upon a firmer basis, 
Vol Xra.-n60 


and published codes of law for the army, for 
agriculture, and for commerce, as well as the 
civil code, the Ecloga He is best remembered, 
however, by his strife against the use of images 
in the churches. (See Image Worship.) Lm’s 
edict against the images caused insurrections in 
Greece, which were soon icpresscd; but in Italy 
the opposition, headed by the Pope, was more 
vigorous and could not be subdued. Leo re- 
taliated by confiscating the lands of the papacy 
in the Greek Empire and by placing the whole 
of Sicily and southern Italy, which had pre- 
viously been under the authority of the Pope, 
under the Patriarch of Constantinople This 
caused almost a complete rupture between the 
Pope and the Emperor Consult J. B. Bury, 
Later Roman Empire, vol ii (New York, 1899), 
and Edward Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ed by J B Bury, vol. v (Lon- 
don, 1912). 

LEO V, Flavius (?-820). Byzantine Em- 
peror from 813 to 820 He was sumamed **the 
Aimenian” from his native country He rose to 
the rank of general and was raised to the Im- 
perial office by the army. In 813 he decisively 
defeated the Bulgarians at Mesembria. He was 
an iconoclastic prince of the most pronounced 
typ<‘, caused the adoration of images to be abol- 
ished by the Second Sjmod of Constantinople in 
815, and condemned to punishment those who 
persisted m it, exiling the Patriarch Nicephorus 
for the same cause. The weight of public senti- 
ment was against him He arrested Michael, 
sumamed “the Stammerer,” who had engaged in 
treason, notwithstanding his former valuable 
services, and condemned him to death; but on 
Christmas, 820, while he w^as in the chapel of his 
palace, ho uas murdered by the adherents of 
Michael His reign is remarkable chiefly for the 
strict discijihne which was infused by him into 
the administration of the civil government 
Consult fl. B Bury, History of the Eastern 
Roman Empire (New York, 1912). 

LEO VI, Flavius (866-911). Byzantine Em- 
peror from 886 to 911 He was the son of Basil 
1, whom he succeeded His reign was marked 
by a succession of reverses. Sicily was defin- 
itively lost, and the Empire was ravaged in many 
parts by the Mohanimc*dans Leo wrote poems 
and theological treatises, and he complete the 
lau code known as the Basilica He had been 
tutored in his youth hy the famous Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, whom, however, he 
deposed as soon as he assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment. He was sumamed Sapiens (the Wise) 
and Philosophus, though with little reason. Con- 
sult* Hergenrother, Photius, Patriarch von Con- 
stantinople (3 vols, Regensburg, 1867-69); C 
W C Oman. Byzantine Empire (New York, 
1892) ; Kmmbacher, Qeschichte der hyzantmi- 
schen Litteratur (2d ed, Munich, 1897). 

LEO, ln'6, Friedrich (1851-1914). An emi- 
nent German classical scholar, horn at Regen- 
wald He studied at the universities of Gfittin- 
gen and Bonn and was professor successively at 
Kiel, Rostock, Strassburg, Bonn, and Gfittingen. 
He w^as editor of Eenecas Trag^ue (1878-79), 
Venantii Fortunati Opera Poetusa ( 1881 ) , Plauti 
ComacduB, vols. i, ii (1895-96) ; author of Plou- 
tinischc Forschungen (1895; 2d ed., 1912), Die 
plautinischen Cantica und die hellenistische 
Lyrik (1897), Die gnechisch-romische Biogra- 
phic nach ihrer literarxschen Form (1901), Der 
Satumische Vers ( 1905) , Der Monolog in Drama 
(1906), Qeschichte der Romischen Literatwr: 
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Eraie Bfmd, Die Arohaieehe Liieraiur (1913), 
and nnmeTona philolo^cal papera. For years 
he was an editor of &e philological periodical 
Hertnea Consult: J. W. D. Ingersoll, in The 
Clasaical Weekly, vol. vii (New York, 1014); 
W. M. Lindsay, in The Claastcal Review, vol. 
xxviii (London, 1014) ; P. Wendland, Rede auf 
Fnedrtch Leo (Berlin, 1914) ; M. Pohlenz, Neue 
Jahrhdcher fur doe klaeatache Altertum (1014). 

liBO, Hej/7BIou (1700-1878). A Orman his- 
torian, bom at Rudolstadt. He studied at Jena, 
where he took an active part in the student 
association of the period and later went to Gdt- 
tingen, also to Italy. In 1828 he became pro- 
fessor of history at the universities of Berlin 
and Halle Among his early publications were 
Lehrhuch der Geechtchie des Mittelaliera 
(1830), Oeechichte der itahenischen Staaten 
(1829-30), and Zwolf BUcher niederlandischer 
Geeohichten (1832-35). In his subsequent 
works he changed his position, adopted Heng- 
stenberg as his leader, and energetically at- 
tacked the ideas of Hegel, which he liad pre- 
viously advocated Under the influence of this 
reactionary tendency he wrote Lehrhuch der 
Umverealgeschtchie (3d ed., 1840-55) and Vor- 
leeungen Uher die Oeechichte dee deutechen Volks 
und Reiche (1854-60). He also published some 
works on Old Saxon and Old English, e.g., his 
Beowulf (1839) and his Angeleacheieches Gloa- 
ear (2 vols., 1872-77). Consult his autobiog- 
raphy, Aue meiner Jugendzeit (Gotha, 1880), 
and Julian Schmidt, Geechichte der deutechen 
Litteratur von Leibniz hie auf unsere Zeit (Ber- 
lin, 1886-96) 

IiBO, Leonabdo (1604^1744). An Italian 
composer, bom at San Vito degli Schiavi 
(Naples) He studied music at Naples under 
A. Scarlatti and Fago and at Rome under Pitoni. 
After having been maestro at the cathedral in 
Naples and at Santa Maria della Solitana he 
was appointed court organist. As a teacher in 
the Conservatory of St. Onofrio at Naples he 
trained many distinguished musicians; but he 
is famous as an operatic composer, although his 
Church music is superior to his dramatic. He 
wrote about 60 operas, of which Punstrato 
(1714) was the first and La contesea delV amore 
colla virtu (1744) was the last. Of his sacred 
compositions, which include oratorios, masses, 
mot^, hymns, magnificats, etc., the best known 
is a mieerere for eight-part choir a cappella. 
Hiis has been frequently reprinted, but the bulk 
of Leo’s work is still in manuscript, (kmsult 
Giacomo Leo, Leonardo Leo (Naples, 1905). 

UEFO AP'BICAOrCJS (Lat., Leo the African; 
Ar. Al-Hasan ibn Mohammed al-Wazzan) 
(c.1485- ?). An Arabian traveler and geog- 
rapher, bom m Granada, Spain. On the expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain his parents went 
to Morocco, where he received an excellent educa- 
tion. When only 16 years old, he began his 
travels, which extended through northern and 
central Africa and western Asia. While return- 
ing by sea from Egypt in 1517 he was cimtured 
by pirates, who presented him to Pope Leo X. 
In Rome he learned Latin and Italian and, be- 
coming a Christian, took the name Leo Joannes 
in honor of the Pope, who was his sponsor At 
Rome he taught Arabic to Cardinal Egidio, the 
same who was taught Hebrew by Elias Levita. 
His work Description of Africa was for a long 
time the only source for the gec^apby of the 
Sudan. It seems that he wrote it first in Ara- 
bic; but the original is no longer extant, and 


the author translated it himself into Italian 
(published by Ramusio, 1550). A I^atin version 
was published hy Florianus (Antwerp, 1556. 
Zurich, 1560; Leyden, 1632); a French version 
by Jean Temporal (Lyons, 1556; reeditc^ with 
notes by Ch Rhefer in Recueil de voyages. No. 
15, Paris, 1898) ; and a German version by T.<ors- 
bach (Herbom, 1805). He also wrote Tractatue 
dc Vitis Philosophorum Arabum, published bv 
Hottinger (Zurich, 1664) He died in lunis 
after 1526. 

LEOBEH, Id-o^en A mining town in the 
Crownland of Styria, Austria, situated on the 
Mur, 44 miles northwest of Graz (Map* Austria- 
Hungary, D 3). It is surrounded by old walls 
with towers and has an interesting fountain It 
has a famous academy of mining (1913, 426 
students) and a higher Gyrannsium In the 
vicinity are extensive mines of lignite, also iron- 
works. Leather, vinegar, dyes, and flour are 
produced A marble monument commemorates 
the signing here, April 18, 1797, <if the prelimi- 
naries of peace l^tweon Austria and the French 
Republic, which led to the Treaty of Campo 
Fomiio (qv.). Pop, 1900, 10,204, 1910, 11,025 

ItEOBSCHtlTZ, la^6p-sh^ts. A town in the 
south of the Province of Silesia, Piussia, on the 
Zinna River, 20 miles north-northwest of Rati- 
lior (Map: Germany, G 3) It has manufactures 
of machinery, woolens, linen, damask large 
bells, bricks, lumlier, glass, mineral watei, malt, 
and beer Pop, 1900, 12,627: 1910 13,081 

Leobschiitz exist^ as early as the t«»nth cen- 
tury and was from 1524 to 1623 the capital of 
the Pr incip ality of Jagemdorf 

IiEOCHlABES, IMk'a-rez (Lat., fioin ftk 
Aeofx^pvs). A famous scul]>toi, possibly an 
Athenian, who flourished about the middle of 
the fourth century bc. That he woikinl much 
at Athens is shown by numerous inscriptions on 
the Acropolis that bear his name One of his 
earliest works, the portrait of Isot rates, was 
made before 355 u c., and he was one of the art- 
ists employed on the sculptuies of the Maus- 
oleum (qv.), begun in 352 nr Wc licar of 
three statues of Zeus bv him, one of which was 
subsequently placed on the Roman Capitol, 
where it is praised bv Plin> as ante mmeia lau~ 
dahilem His most famous works sctuii to lime 
been gold and ivory statues, excciittHl for the 
royal family of Macedon, after the battle of 
Ghspronea (338 bc). In the Philippcum at 
Olympia were five gold and ivorv statues of 
Philip, Alexander, Olvmpias, Amvntas, the 
father of Philip, and his wife Eurydice In 
collaboration with Lysippus (q v ) he made the 
bronze group of the lion hunt of Alexand(*r. 
which Cratenis dedicated at Delphi in com- 
memoration of bis rescue of Alexander on such 
an occasion Of this group the base, lM*aring an 
inscription, has lately been found A remiiiis- 
cence of this group seems proservi^d in a relief 
from Messene, now in the Tjouvre, and some 
authorities attribute one type of the portraits 
of Alexander to an original of Tjcochares .An 
undoubted copy of a work by this artist, though 
on a reduced scale, is the statuette group of 
^'Ganjonede Carried Off by the Eagle of Zeus ” 
now m the Vatican (For the original, consult 
Pliny, Hietona Naturahs, xxxiv, 79.) Mjuiv 
very good authorities attribute to him the 
original of the Apollo Belvedere, and some also 
the Artemis of Versailles in the Louvre Both 
these attributions are, however, doubtful. 
Bibliography. Winter, in the Jahrhuoh des 
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dmitohm archAologimshen InBiituU, toL tH 
( Berlin, 1892 ) ; Adolf Furtwfingler, MasterpieccM 
of Oreek Sculpture (London, 1895) ; E. A. Gard- 
ner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture (ib., 1911) ; 
H. H. Powers, The Message of Greek Art (New 
York, 1913) ; P. Gardner, The Principles of 
Greek Art (ib., 1914) ; the article “Leochares,” 
in Friedrich Lflbker, Reallemkon des klasstsohen 
Altertums, vol. ii (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

LE^O BIACrONUS (Lat, Leo the Deacon) 
(c.950~e 1000). A Byzantine historian He was 
bom at C'aloc in Ionia and came to Constanti- 
nople about 969, in which year he saw the dep- 
osition of Nicephorus Phocas. Twelve years 
afterward, as one of the court priests, he went 
with Basil II against the Bulffarians. His his- 
tory contains valuable material for the years 
959-973, but it is poorly written and patrioti- 
cally partial. It is included in the Bonn Corpus 
Historur Byeantinw { 1828 ) . Consult Ferdinand 
Hirsch, Bijzantmische Studien (Leipzig, 1876), 
and Schlumberger, Nic^hore Phocas (Paris, 
1890) 

liEOMIKSTEB, 15m^st§r. A market town in 
Horefoi dshire, England, 12 miles north of Here- 
ford, on the river Lug (Map: England, D 4). 
It is the centre of one of the most celebrate 
cattle-breeding districts in Europe and has wool- 
stapling and leather establishments, manufac- 
tures of gloves and hats, and a trade in hops 
and cider Tlie town maintains markets and a 
free library The parish church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, one of the finest in England, exhibits 
every style of architecture from Norman to Per- 
pendicular. It also contains an ancient ducking 
stool Leominster originated in a Saxon mon- 
astery and received its charter of incorporation 
from Queen Mary. Pop., 1901, 5900, 1911, 
5737 

LEOMINSTER, ISm^n-ster. A town, includ- 
ing several villages, in Worcester Co, Mass., 5 
miles south-southeast of Fitchburg, on the 
Nashua River, and on the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford and the Boston and Maine 
railroads (Map Massachusetts, D 2) It has 
a large public library, fine town hall and high- 
school buildings, and a park. The principal 
manufactures include piano cases, baby car- 
nages, shirts, buttons, combs, hom goods, furni- 
ture, woolen goods, leathcrlioard, paper, paper 
boxes, chi^micals, toys, novelties, etc. The gov- 
ernment IS administered by town meetings. The 
water works are owned and operated by the 
municipality Pop., 1900, 12,392, 1910, 17,580; 
1914 (U. 8. est.), 19,789; 1920, 19,744. Set- 
tled in 1725, Leominster was pait of Lancastm* 
until incorporated as a separate town in 1740. 
In 1873 it suffered severely from fire. Consult 
Emerson, Leominster, Massachusetts (Gardner, 
Mass., 1888). 

LE6N, or LBdN DE LOS ALDAMAS, 1&- 
dA 16s Al-dfi'^mAs. A cily of Mexico, in the 
State of Guanajuato, 32 miles west of Guana- 
juato (Map: Mexico, H 7). It is a well-built 
town, situated in a rich agricultural distnet, 
and has a fine public square, a cathedral, con- 
vents and schools, and one of the largest and 
finest theatres in the country. Le6n is a 
flourishing industrial centre and has an exten- 
sive comnerce in wheat and other grains and 
manufactures leather saddlery, <K>ttons, and 
woolens. Pop., 1900, 63,263; 1910, 57,722. The 
town was founded in 1576 and became a city in 
1836. 

LB6H. a city of Nicaragua, finely situated 


in a picturesque district, 13 miles from the 
Pacific coast and 45 miles northwest of Managua 
(Map; Central America, D 4). It has a cathe- 
dral, an episcopal palace, and a universitjr. 
Le6n was founded by Francisco Hemfindez in 
1523, on the shore of Lake Managua, opposite 
Mount Momotombito, but was removed west in 
1610 to its present site. It is connected by rail- 
way with the port of Corinto and has an active 
trade in produce of the r<^on and imported 
articles, it was formerly the capital of the Re- 
public and IS still the largest city. Pop (eat ). 
60,000, including the Indian suburb of Subtiaba 
LE6N. a former kingdom in the northwest- 
ern part of Spam, embracing the modern prov- 
inces of Salamanca, Zamora, T^n, Valladolid, 
and Palencia, and bounded on the north by 
Asturias, on the east by Old Castile, on the 
south by Estremadura, and on the west by Por- 
tugal and Galicia. Its area is about 21,038 
square miles Tlie river Duero crosses the re- 
gion from east to west, among its afiluents being 
the Esla on the right and the Tormes on the left 
From the central valley the land rises in broad 
and level terraced plateaus towards the rugged 
granite mountains of the Sierra de Francia and 
the Sierra de Gata on the southern boundary: 
and a more uneven region, cut by narrow val- 
leys, rises towards the lofty (Cantabrian chain 
on the northern boundary The climate is ex- 
tremely varied, almost subtropical in the valley 
of the Duero, changing to a severe continental 
climate with not unusual snows on the southern 
highland and a more humid and unstable one 
towards the north. The vegetation varies as 
much as the climate, oranges, lemons, olives, 
and vines thrive in the central valley, while the 
slopes yield abundant crops of wheat and other 
cereals and a fine quality of flax The whole 
region, with the exception of a sterile plateau 
in the northeast, is well watered, and the high- 
lands are clothed with extensive forests, in which 
the oak, walnut, and chestnut are predominant. 
The mineral wealth is not very large except in 
the northwest, where considerable quantities of 
coal and iron and some copper are mined The 
industries are unimportant, though there are 
some flour and tcidile mills and ironworks. 
Trade is more active, and the exports include 
coal, iron, building stone, timber, cork, hides 
and cattle, linen and woolen goods, olives, and 
wines The inhabitants are of pure Spanish 
descent, proud, indolent, and ignorant, as well 
as hospitable and brave Pop, 1887, 1,420,525: 
1900, 1,463,527. 1910, 1,478,000. 

History. IjcOn first appears in history as an 
independent kingdom about 910, uhen the King- 
dom of Asturias (qv.) was divided among the 
three sons of Alfonso fll, Garcfa receiving LeOn. 
It suffered in the following years to a great ex- 
tent from the Arabs, for the various rulers were 
weak, and rebellions were frequent The first 
signs of vigor appeared under Alfonso V (9^- 
1027), who is known in Spanish history as the 
Restorer of LeOn In 1037 the male line of the 
house of LeOn became extinct, and Ferdinand I, 
King of Castile, succeeded His son, Alfonso 
VJ the Valiant, wrested large territories from 
the Mohammedans Until 1157 the history of 
JjeOn is a part of that of Castile (qv.). In 
1157 Alfonso VII of LeOn and IT of Castile 
(called by Mas La Trie Alfonso VIII because 
he conntM Alfonso T of AragOn, husband of 
Urraca of LeOn and Castile, as Alfonso VTl), 
known as the Emperor, died, and Le5n became 



again an independent kingdom under hia son 
Ferdinand. The latter’s son was Alfonso VIII 
of Ledn, who is usually known as Alfonso IX 
because his cousin Alfonso III of Castile is called 
Alfonso Vlll in the total reckoning of the Al- 
fonsos of Lp 6 n and Castile (a method of enu- 
meration which has been adopted by the last two 
sovereigns and declines to follow Mas La Trie 
in including Alfonso I of Aragdn in the se- 
quence). Alfonso IX married his cousin Beren- 
garia of Castile in 1197 without papal license, 
ho that Innocent 111 placed the whole country 
under an interdict. For seven years the couple 
lemained firm, but finally separated, and a long 
senes of wars between Ledn and Castile began 
In 1214 Berengaria became Queen of Castile in 
her own right, but immediately abdicated in 
favor of the eldest son of her union with Alfonso 
of Le 6 n, Ferdinand. In 1230 he also succeeded 
to the throne of Ledn, ruling the two countries 
as Fcrdmand III. Lc 6 n and Castile were never 
again separated. Alfonso X mounted the throne 
in 1252, and there has been no further dispute 
about the enumeration. 

le 6 k. The capital of the ancient kingdom 
and modem Spanish province of the same name, 
situated near the confluence of the rivers Ber- 
nesga and Torio, in a beautiful wooded plain 81 
miles northwest of Valladolid and on the rail- 
road from the latter place to Gijon (Map: 
Spain, Cl). It is also an episcopal see. Part 
of the old Roman wall, 20 feet thick, is still 
standing, and outside of this is another wall 
built in the fourtt»enth century. The streets arc 
crooked and narroi\ , but theie are a number of 
interesting old buildings Tlie cathedral is a 
masterpiece of Gothic art. It was begun in the 
thirteenth century and finished at the close of 
the fourteenth, but, owing to a defect iii its con- 
struction which threaten^ its ruin, an extensive 
restoration was begun in 1843 Those intrusted 
with the work showed such bad taste and such 
poor science that in 1809 it was necessary to 
begin a second restoration, which was carefully 
and systematically carried out for nearly 40 
years. Tlie interior is rich in sculptures and 
mural paintings and contains the tomb of Kmg 
Ordofio II of Le 6 n. The two other architectural 
monuments of I^eOn are the church of St. Isidore, 
in the Byzantine style of the twelfth century, 
containing the tombs of most of the kings of 
Lefin, and the convent of San Marcos, also dating 
from the twelfth century, but rebuilt in 1514. 
The latter has a beautiful and richly sculptured 
fagade and is the principal seat of the Order of 
Santiago in l^edn; a part of it is now occupied 
by the municipal archaeological museum. Be- 
sides this museum, Lcdn has a number of educa- 
tional institutions, sucli as the provincial library, 
the institute for secondary education, a nonnal 
school, and a veterinary school. The industry 
and trade of the city are unimportant. Pop., 
1887, 13,446, 1900, 17,022; 1910, 18,117. 

Lebn was founded by the Romans as a military 
garrison and called Leffto Bepiima Oemtna, the 
word legxo being later confused with ledn. It 
was twice captured and held by the Arabs in 
the ninth century, but recaptured, first by Al- 
fonso I and the second time by Ordofio I. In 
the beginning of the tenth century Ordofio II 
made it the capital of the Kingdom of LeOn. 
Even after that it was continually threatened, 
and once almost destroyed by the Arabs. In 
1806 it was sadeed by Uie French 
IiBOir, Ifi^on. A city and the county seat of 
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Decatur Co., Iowa, 87 miles bjr rail south of Des 
Moines, on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad (Man: Iowa, D 4). It has consider- 
able trade as tne centre of a fertile agricultural, 
dairying, and stock-raising district, and has one 
of the largest poultry plants in the country 
The water works are OAvned by the city There 
is a Carnegie library and a fine courthouse here 
Pop, 1900, 1905, 1910, 1991. 

liEdX, lfi.- 6 n'. A* town of Panay, Philippines 
in the Province of Iloilo, situated about 14 miles 
northwest of Doilo. Pop., 1903, 10,277. 

IiE 6 N, Antonio (1794-1847). A Mexican 
soldier, bom in lluajuapfln He was at first a 
Royalist, but afterward joined the insuigent 
forces and did valuable service for their leader 
Itflrbide, who made him lieutenant colonel as a 
reward for his capture of Tehuantepec in 1821 
But when Itflrbide took advantage of the jilan 
of Iguala and proclaimed himself Emperor, LeOn 
supported Geneial Bravo and the Re])ubhean 
opposition Afterward he served in the Con- 
stituent Congrc ‘88 of 1824 as deputy from Oaiac.i 
He took an active part in suppressing the numer- 
ous insiirrcc'tions that followed the proclamation 
of the Republic, becoming brigadicT general in 
1843, at which time Ins fame among his country- 
men was so great that the name of his natal 
village was changed to Villa de Iluajuapfln de 
Le 6 n. Later he fought in the war with the 
United States at Padiema and Molino del Rey, 
where he was killed. 

ljE6Er, Fbay Luts de ( ’1528-01 ) . A Span- 
ish poet and mystic, bom at Belmonte in Cuenca. 
He is the greatest of all the Spanish mystics, 
and one of the greatc^st of Spam’s lyrical poets 
He early entered the Augustinian Order, was 
trained at the University of Salamanca, and 
was there elected to the chairs of Thomistic 
philosophy and of theology. His abilities as a 
th(*ologian and as a linguist soon gained him 
great repute In 1572, however, he was accused 
of having impugned the validitv of the Vulgate 
and of having violated the ecclesiastical law 
which forbade the publication of unauthorized 
translations of the Bible. It seems that be had 
rendered the Song of Songs (Song of Solomon) 
into Spanish for the benefit of a ceitain nun, 
but the publication had been brought about by 
an enemy without Ledn’s knowh*dge or consent 
He was detained in prison at Valladolid until 
1576, when he was discharged He cmplovcd 
the period of his imprisonment in writing 
When released, he was reinstated with honor in 
his post at Salamanca He continued at Sala- 
manca for some time, became vicar-general of 
his order, and finally ( 10 days before his death ) 
provincial of the Augustinians of Castile Be- 
sides works in Latin, Ledn produced much in 
Spanish prose and verse. Of his works in prose 
the most important are the If ombres de Cnsto, 
discussing the various appellations given to the 
Saviour in the Scriptures; the Expostetdn del 
Ixhro de Job; a Spanish translation of his Latin 
commentary on the Song of Solomon; and a 
treatise on wifely duties, the Perfecta casada 
In all these he displays the humanistic bent of 
one well acquainted with the Greeks and Latins 
His poetry has an undying charm. Besides his 
original lynes, his verse includes translations 
of classics (e.g., from Horace, Vergil, Tibullus, 
Pindar, Euripides, Seneca), modem works (oan- 
eont of Bembo and Giovanni della Casa and 
imitations of Petrarch), and translations from 
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sacred sources (the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, the 
Pange Lttiguam, the Song of Solomon ) . 

Bibliography. Ohraa, published in six vol- 
umes (Madrid, 1804-16, Menno) ; the reprint 
by C Muhoz Saenz, Madrid, 1885, is careless, J 
€tonz&les de Tejada, Vtda de Fray Luts de Le6n 
(Madrid, 1863) ; C. A Wilkens, Fray Luis de 
Le6n (Halle, 1866) ; Coleoctdn de documentos 
inddttos para la hxstoria de Fspatla, vols x— xi; 
y H Reusch, Luxs de Ledn uiid die spantsche 
Inquisition (Bonn, 1873) , M Gutierrez. Fray 
Luts de Le6n y la filowfia espanola (Madrid, 
1885) ; M Men^ndcz y Pelayo, Estudios de crl- 
tica literaria, Pnmera Sene (ib, 1803), J D 
M Ford, Luis de Ledn, the Spanish Poet, Human- 
ist, and Mystic ( in the publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, vol 
MV, No. 2 ) . Henry Phillips ( Philadelphia, 1883 ) , 
Bryant, and others have made English verse ren- 
derings of some of LeOn’s lyrics A \eiy eaieful 
edition of the Perfecta casada (ed. by Miss 
J<]lizal>et1i Wallace) appeared at Chicago in 1003. 

L£6N, Isla de (known also as the Ikla 
Gadttana). a long, narrow island on the soutli- 
Aiest coast of Spain, containing the cities of 
Cadiz and San Fernando (Map: Spam, B 4) 
It is 10 miles long and two broad and is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by the narrow deep 
channel of San Pedro, spanned by tuo bridges, 
one carrying a railroad I'he surface of the 
island is flat and covered with sand dunes and 
salt marslies Pop , 1910, 60,873 

IJBdN, li-on'. Lake. Set* Managua 

la'ON', Marie Jean. See Hkrvey de 
Saint-Denys, M. j. L., Marquis d’. 

Ii£6n, Pedro de Cieza de. See Culza de 
Le6n, Pedro de 

L£6N, Ponce de. See Ponce de Le6n 

LEOHAIS, or Leonnots See Lyonnesre. 

LEONABD, len'M, Daniel (1740-1829) 
An American jurist, bom at Norton, Mass He 
graduat(*d at Harvard in 1760, studied law, was 
elected to the General Court, and was at first a 
stanch Whig Becoming alarmed, ho\\ever, at 
the lengths to which the Wings seemeil to lie 
going, he became a Loyalist In 1774—75 he pub- 
lish^ in a Boston newspaper a senes of 17 
papers over the signature Massachusettmsis, to 
which John Adams replied over the signatuie 
Novanglus ITie papers dealt chiefly Avith the 
legal aspects of the rights of the British Parlia- 
ment over the colonists and ha^e bet*n pro- 
nounced to be perhaps the clearest and strongest 
statement of the British position made anywhere 
in the Colonies. Though the authorship was not 
fixed upon him, a mob fired into his hou^e at 
Taunton, and he was forced to remove his family 
to Boston in 1776. On the British evacuation 
in 1779 he accompanied the army to Halifax 
and went from there to London. His name was 
in the list of those sentenced to banisliment by 
Massachusetts in 1778 and to confiscation of 
their propertjr in 1779. For many years he 
served as CTliief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Bermuda, hut died in London. Mr. Adams 
republished the controversy Novanglus and 
Massachuaettensis (Boston, 1819), but even at 
that date thought that the letters were written 
by Jonathan Sewall. 

LEONARD, H. Ward (1861-1915). An 
American inventor and electrical engineer, bom 
at Cincinnati, Ohio He graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1883 and 
became associated with Thomas A Edison in the 


following year In 1887 he was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of tlie Western Elertric 
Light Company at Chicago and in the following 
year organized the firm of Leonard and Izard, 
which sold out to the Edison interests in 1889 
Leonard then became general manager of the 
Edison interests in the United States and Can- 
ada During his lifetime he patented more than 
100 inventions In 1891 he introduced his sys- 
tem of motor control and in 1892 completed a 
multiple voltage* system, the efficieney of which 
was demonstrated on the U. S S Broollyn dur- 
ing the Spanish- American War A double-arm 
circuit breaker and a system of lighting trains 
and automobiles were also among his more im- 
portant inventions He received gold medals at 
the Pans (1900) and St J^uis (1904) exposi- 
tions and the .John Scott legacy medal of the 
Franklin Institute (1903). 

Ll^ONAKD, lfi'6-nilrt, Hubert (1819-1890). 
A famous Belgian violinist, born at Bellaire, 
near J^i^ge After thorough preparation by a 
private teacher, Rouma, he entered the Pans 
Conservatory in 1836, where he was for three 
yeais a pupil of Halicneck In 1844 he began 
his extended concert tours, which quickly estab- 
lished hiB reputation as one of the greatest of 
virtuosos From 1848 to 1867 he held the posi- 
tion of principal professor of \iolin playing at 
the Conservatory of Brussels, having succeeded 
the celebrated De B<^riot (qv ) Owing to ill 
health, he lesigned this post and settled in 
Pans, where he devoted the greater part of his 
time to private teaching His compositions, 
wdiieh are almost exclusively for Molin, make 
great demands upon the technical skill of the 
performer, but are lacking in depth of expres- 
sion Of peimanent value are his instructive 
w'oiks, notably his Ecolc Leonard. 

LEONARDO ARETINO, in'fi-nar^dd a'r&- 
te'nfi See Arezzo 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, m'O-nar^dfi dk 
veii'chf SfH* Vinci, Leonardo da 

LEONARDO OF FISA. See Fibonacci 

LEONA VICARIO, lA-i/na vS-ka'ryfi. Sec 
Salt iij o 

LEONCAVALLO, la'6n-k&-viim, Ruggiero 
(18.58-1919). An Italian composer, bom in 
Naples and educated at the conservatory of mu- 
sic in that city Together with Mascagni (q.v ) 
he labored zealously for the advancement of thi* 
new^er Italian music, and although educated 
under such conservative Italian teachers as 
Pen, Rimonetti, and Kuta, he, more than any 
other Italian dramatic composer of his day, gave 
evidence of Geimaii influence He was an en- 
thusiastic admirci of Wagner and under his 
encouragement began the trilogy Crepusculum 
an historic play of the Italian Renaissance, the 
preparation for which occupied him six years 
Only the first part of this, 1 Medtcif was com- 
pleted The failure attending its first perform- 
ancH* m 1893 discouraged him from writing tihe 
music for the other two portions, Savonarola 
and Cesare Borgia, Perhaps a second reason 
for abandoning his trilc^ is to be found in the 
overwhelming success of his Pagliacci (1892), 
wdiich showed him in what field his real strength 
lay. In 1896 he brought out Chatterton, his 
earliest opera (written in 1878), but it proved 
a failure. La Bohhme (1897) bad some success, 
but had the misfortune of being produced a few 
months after the triumph of ihiccini’s opera 
treating the same subject. Zaza (1900) mot 
with considerable favor. Der Roland von Berlin 
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(1904) 9 oommittiioiied by the Oermaii £m^or» 
WM almost a complete failure. In 1006 Leon- 
cavallo made a tour of the United State and 
Canada, where he scored triumphs with his 
Paghaod^ but made little impression with his 
newest work La jeuneaae de Figato, Mata and 
Malbruk, product within a few days of each 
other (1010), and La regtnetta delle rose (1012) 
met with oiily lukewarm receptions. While 01% 
Ztngari, at its first pnKluction under the com- 
poser’s direction in 1012, failed to impress Lon- 
don, it created wild enthusiasm when produced 
by the composer in the following year at San 
Francisco. Outside of his operas Leoncavallo 
wrote a symphonic poem Serafita, a ballet La 
vtia d* a/na martonetta, and some songs. He is 
the author of his own librettos. 

IiBON DE BAONOLS. See Qebsonideb. 

LSdN DE LOS ALPAMAS, See Le6n. 

LEONFOBTS, Ift'fin-fftr'tA A city in the 
Province of Catania, Sicilv, 2133 feet above the 
sea and 50 miles by rail west of the citv of 
Catania An interesting highway, 63 miles long, 
which was the route pursu^ in the Middle Ages 
by the Arabs on the raids from Palermo into the 
interior, leads from Leonforte northwest through 
the mountains to Termini Imerese Leonfo^ 
has sulphur and salt mines and does a thriving 
business in gram, wine, and fruit. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 19,761; 1911, 19,760. 

LEOHHABP, Ifi^dn-hart, Rctikiip (1851- 
) A German legal scholar, bom at Bres- 
lau He studied at Heidelberg, Berlin, and Gies- 
sen, was in the Prussian government service 
from 1872 to 1880, established himself as docent 
in Berlin in 1878, and became professor succes- 
sively at Gottingen (1880), Halle (1884), Mar- 
burg (1885), and Breslau (1895). In 1907-08 
he was Kaiser Wilhelm Professor in law at 
Columbia University, which gave him the degree 
of LL.D. His mure import^t publications in- 
clude Der Irrtutn bet ntchitgen Vertragen nach 
romisc/tett Recht (vol. 1 , 1882; vol. ii, 1883, 2 d 
ed., 1907); Dte Umversttdt Bologna im MtiteU 
alter (1888) ; Roms Vergangenhett und Deutsch- 
lands Recht (1889) ; InsUtutumen des romischen 
Rechts ( 1894 ) ; Der Erbsohaftsbesttz ( 1899 ) ; 
Die Hauptztele des neuen bUrgerltchen Oesetz- 
buohs ( 1900 ) ; Der Schutz Ehre in alten 
Rom (1902). Komhaiiser und Oetretdehandel 
(1906), Agraipoltttk und Agrarreform tn 
Bpanten unter Oarl III ( 1909 ) ; Htlfsbuchlein 
fir den romtschen Ztvilprozess (1911), Schtffe ^ 
als Prozessparteien (1912); Oeschichte der 
romtsche Ltteratur (1913); Studten zur Er- 
lauterung der burgerltehen Reckts (1914). 

LEOHHAJLPT 9 I5^5n-hllrt, Gebhabd Adolf 
WliJiELM (1815-80) A German jurist. He 
was bora in Hanover, studied jurisprudence at 
Gottingen and Berlin, entered tne service of the 
Hanoverian government in 1837, and after sev- 
eral promotions became Minister of Justice in 
1865. After the annexation of Hanover to Prus- 
sia he was first made vice president of the High 
Court of Appeals at Celle and afterward Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Appeals for the 
new provinces. In 1867 the King gave him a 
seat in the Prussian Upper House, and in the 
same year he received the appointment of Prus- 
sian Minister of Justice. He remained in office 
till 1879. Leonhardt did much to improve the 
criminal code of Gmmany. His principal work 
is Die JuetUsgesetzgehung des Kbnigreiohs Hem- 
never (3ded, 1859-60). 


LEOETL 14-yn4, Lkonc (e.1509-85), known 
also as IL CAVALUotB Abstino. An Italian 
goldsmith, medalist, and sculptor, born at 
Arezzo, though some authorities say MenuQgio. 
The name of his master is not known, l^om 
1538 until 1540 he worked m Rome, as an en- 
graver in the mmt of Pope Paul 111 , and after- 
ward he went to Milan, where he worked in the 
same capacity under the patronage of Alfonso 
d* Avalos. Still later he was appointed medalist 
und sculptor to the Emperor Charles V, for 
whom he executed many important commissions. 
He was frequently employed by the Imperial 
family and other personages, of whom he made 
busts, statues, and bas-rdiefs in bronze and 
marble, most of which are preserved m the 
Prado Museum, Madrid, in Vienna, and in 
Windsor Castle. One of the most celebrated is 
^'Charles V Repressing Violence” (Prado) They 
are dignified and lifelike in conception and have 
rich decorative accessories. Among Ins medals, 
all of superior workmanship, is one of Michel- 
angelo He also designed the monument of 
Jacopo de’ Medici, in Milan Cathedral, and the 
colossal bronze statue of Ferrante Gonzaga at 
Guastala. His life was picturesque and adven- 
turous. His house at Milan, with its rich sculp- 
tural decorations, is still extant; his art collec- 
tion was famous. — ^His son Pompeo (T-1610; 
lived nearly all his life in Spam and executed 
several important works for Charles V and 
Philip II. These include the statues for the 
reredoB of the altar of San Lorenzo in the Es- 
corial, done in collaboration with his father, 
whom he resembles in style, and statues on the 
tombs of Charles, Philip, and their queens in 
the church of the same palace. He also modeled 
the fine funeral monument of the Grand Inquisi- 
tor, Don Fernando de Valdes, at Salas (As- 
turias), and the mausoleum of the Marquis 
Poza at Palencia Consult the excellent mono- 
graph, Eugene Plon, Leone Leoni (Pans, 1887). 

X^BON^TDAS I (Lat., from Gk. Aewrlbas). 
King of Sparta, son of Anaxandrides He suc- 
ceeded his half brother, Cleomenes I, about 490 
BC. When, in 480 bc, the Persian monarch 
Xerxes approached Ori^ece with an immense 
army, Leonidas was sent with 300 Spartans and 
a small auxiliary force to occupy the narrow 
pass of Thermopylae, which lay between the sea 
and Mount Callidromus, a spur of the range of 
CEta. For two days the Greeks successfully re- 
sisted the overwhelming force of the Persians 
and frustrated every attempt to force the pass 
At the end of the second day’s conflict a Malian 
named Ephialtes went to the Persian camp and 
gave information of a secret path across the 
mountains which the Greeks had neglected to 
occupy, and at daybreak on the next day Leon- 
idas learned that the Persians were pouring 
across the mountains to attack him in the rear. 
Then Leonidas sent away his auxiliaries, gath- 
ered his 300 Spartans, together with their at- 
tendants, about him, and prepared to defend his 
post In the fight that ensu<^ Leonidas himself 
soon fell, but the remaining Greeks retreated to 
a hillodc near the road and made their last 
stand. They fell, fighting, to a man Consult: 
Herodotus, v, 39-41 ; vii, 202-226, with the Com- 
mentaries W R. W. Macan (London, 1892) and 
How and Wells; G. B Grundy, The Great Pet- 
Stan War (New York, 1902) ; J B Bury, *‘The 
Campaign of Artemisium and Thermopyls,” in 
British School at Athens, Annual, vol li (Lon- 
don, 1895-96) ; Robert von Pfihlman, Oriechtsche 
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Oesohtdhie ncbst Quellenkunde (5tli ed, Munich, 
1914). 

LEONIDAS n (i:.285~236 b.o.). King of 
Sparta. He was a son of CleonymuB and served 
abroad under the kings of Syria and Egypt. He 
brought back to Sparta an Eastern wife and 
Eastern ideas and was dethroned by the ephors 
(241) because of his opposition to the reforms 
of King Agis IV. (See Agis, 4.) He came back 
to power in 240 after a brief exile at Tegea, put 
King Agis to death, and ruled alone for four 
years in a tyrannical and despotic manner. He 
succeed^ by his son, Cleomenes II. 

LEONIDAS OF ALEXANDBIA. A Greek 
poet under N(to and Vespasian In the Greek 
anthology 43 epigrams of veiy little merit are 
ascribed to him. 

LE^ONINE CITY (It. CttU Leoniua). A 
part of Home on the right bank of the Tiber, 
embracing the Vatican, tJie castle of Sant’ An- 
gelo, and the poor quarter called the Borgo. It 
was inclosed b> Leo IV with high walls as a 
defense against the iSaraieiis and became a 
refuge for the popes in later times. It was de- 
stroyed after the fall of Rienzi, but was restored 
during the next century. It now forms the 
fourt<»enth w'ardof modern Rome. 

LEONINE VERSES. The name given to the 
hexametei and pentameter verses, common in 
the Middle Ages, which rhymed at the middle 
and end. They are said to have been so named 
after a canon of the church of St. Victor in 
Pans, aliout the middle of the twelfth century, 
or, according to others, after Pope 1^ II, who 
was a lo\ er and improver of music But leonine 
verse can be ascribed to no single man as the 
inventor It is rather one of the incidentals in 
the passage from tlic quantitative verse of the 
ancients to the accented verse of modem litera- 
ture and still more from nonrhyming to rhym- 
ing verse Indwd, traces of leonine verse appear 
even in the Roman poets themselves, especially 
m Ovid 8 Kputilen, In the Middle Ages it was 
widely employed in Latin hymns and secular 
poetiy% in epitaphs and epigrams. An analogous 
effect is produced in English poetry by tlie use 
of rhyme in the middle of the line It was em- 
ployed with effect by Tennyson in “The Bugle 
Song” — 

“ The fcpiendour falls on castle walls,*' 
and earliei by Shcll<*y in “The Cloud” — 

" That oibed maiden with white fire laden '* 

It 18 perhaps ofUmei used by Kipling than by 
any other English poet 

LE'ONNA^TJS (Lat, from Gk. Acor>s£rof) 

( 7-.322 DC.) A Macedonian commander. He 
was one of the generals who avenged the death 
of Philip upon his assassin Pausanias (Diodorus, 
xvi, 94). He accompanied Alexander the Great 
in his invasion of Persia in 334 n c., and it was 
through his personal bravery that Alexander’s 
life w'as saved during the attack on the city of 
the Mail] At the death of his chief he obtained 
the satrapy of Phrygia Minor, but was killed 
in the battle near ^Eimia while aiding Antip- 
ater against the revolted Greeks See Lamian 
Wae. 

LEdN PINELO, lA-dn p4-nfl^d, Antonio ox 
A Spanish author of the seventeenth century. 
He was born at Cdrdoba, Peru (now Argentina), 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, and 
died in 1660. He studied law in Lima, but spent 
the greater part of his life in Spain, where he 


was prominently connected with the administra- 
tion of Spanish colonies as member of the Su- 
preme Council of the Indies up to 1653. At that 
date he became judge of the Contrataci6n in 
Cadiz Before leaving South America he had 
examined with great care all the archives of 
Peru and Mexico, and during the whole of his 
long residence in Spain he was indefatigable in 
his studies in the archives of Madrid, Simancas, 
etc. — ^the sources of his vast knowledge concern- 
ing the liistoiy and bibliography of the Ameri- 
cas. His more important works Tiere Epitome 
de la hiblxoteca omental y occidental, ndutica y 
gcogrdfica (Madrid, 1629, rev. by De Barcia, 
1737-38), which is the earliest bibliography of 
the Spanish colonies, and the gri^t colonial 
code, Reroptlactdn de las leges de Indias (4 vols , 
published after his death, ib., 1680). For a 
further list of his works, the reader should con- 
sult Nicolils Antonio, Bibliotheca Utspana Nova, 
vol. i (lb., 1684) 

LEON'TES. The King of Sicily in Shake- 
speare’s Winter^ 8 Tale See Pebuita. 

LE'ONTI^NI. The ancient name of Lentini 
(qv.), a city in Sicily. 

LEON'TITIM. See Hermehianax 

LEONTIHS (IMn'shl-us) OF BYZAH- 
TIXTM, bl-zAn'shi-iim (t 486-e.543) . An ec- 
clesiiistic of very uncertain date. Many works 
of about the same date bear the name J^ntius, 
with the epithets Byzantinus, Cyprius, IJteroao- 
lymitantiSf Presbyter et Abbas Sancti kah<r, and 
Neapolitanus It is possible that these epithets, 
with the exception of Neapolitanus and Cypnus 
(which refer to a bisliop of Napless and Cyprus, 
of the seventh century, author of a life of St. 
Simeon), were used by a monk bom at Byzan- 
tium and a teacher there, and afterward a priest 
at the abbey of St. Sabas near .Icrusalem. 
Tliere is further confusion possibly i^ith a 
Scythian monk of the same name, jf not, we 
must suppose that the Byzantine monk li\c*d in 
Scythia, was originally a Nestorian — ^although 
he afteruard attacked this sect — and that he 
came to Rome and Constantinople aliout 519 
with Scythian monks \iho took part in the 
theopascbitic controversy. Leontius is supposed 
to have introduced Aristotelian definitions into 
theology He wrote De Sertts, or Scholia in 
ten sections {npA^u), of which a later recen- 
sion is published in Galland’g Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum, vol. xii (1778), a valuable history of 
heresy, and Contra Eutychvanos et Nestonanos 
and Advcfsus Argumenta Seven Consult Loofs, 
Lehcn von Leontios (1887). 

LEONZIO PILATO, lAAn^ts4-5 p^Wtd, or 
Leo PiLATUS (»-cl366). A Calabrian scholar, 
famous as one of the early introducers of Greek 
studies into Italy. Discovered by Boccaccio in 
Venice, ho came as Boccaccio’s guest to Florence 
in 1360 and a as employed by the Republic as a 
teacher of Greek He* made for Boccaccio the 
first modern translation of Homer into l4itin 
and was the first to lecture in public upon the 
great poet in western Europe. Returning to 
Venice, he met Petrarch, then a pupil of Bar- 
laam. From Venice he went to Constantinople, 
intending to return to Italy, but he was struck 
by lightning on the voyage across the Adriatic 
(cl366) He assisted B^accio with the ma- 
terials for much of the latter’s erudition, and it 
was Boccaccio’s excess of confidence in Leonzio— 
more or less a charlatan and not skilled in 
classic Greek — ^that led the humanist to intro* 
duee many errors into his work. Consult Geoig 
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Voigt, Die Wiederhelehung dee klassiachen Alter’ 
turns, Tol ii (3d ed., Berlin, 1893). 

LSOPASD, Upward (OF. leopard, Fr. l4opard, 
from Lat. leopardua, from Gk. \e6wap9ot, Xeoprd- 
rrapdos, leontopardos, leopard, from \i<av, ledn, 
lion + rrdpSos, pardos, pard). The leopard 
{Felts pardus) ranks third in size among the 
Old World cats, but has the widest distribution 
of all. In all its history the name leopard has 
lieen confused with the words pard and panther, 
and even at the present day it is a common be> 
lief that a pard is a panther and that the latter 
iH a dilfcrent animal from the leopard Among 
sportsmen it has been customary to use the term 
“panther** for all unusually large leopards As 
a matter of fact the leopard was called pard or 
panther by the ancients, and the word leopard 
was probably originally applied to the cheeta 
(qv ), but was incorrectly transferred to the 
panther and has now almost wholly superseded 
that name. 

Although exceeded in dimensions by the lion 
and tiger, the leopard ranks with them m grace, 
quickness, and ferocity. It is the moat variable 
in color and size of all the large cats, a fact 
no doubt due to its extensive range, for the 
leopard is found throughout the continent of 
Africa, and from Palestine to northern China 
and Jajian, and in BorniK), though it is not 
found north of the Himalayas Mivart gives 
the average length of the body and head as about 
3 feet, 10 inches, and of the tail as 3 feet, 8 
inches The pupil is round. The color of the 
leopard is bun of some shade, sometimes tawny, 
sometimes rufous, passing into white on the un- 
der parts and on the inner sides of the limbs, 
everywhere are spots, comparatively small, round- 
ish, and very black on the under parts, but brown 
and collect^ into rings and rosettes on the back 
and sides. These differ from the spottings of 
the jaguar (q.v ) in being less definitelv ar- 
range and in not falling into rings inclosmg 
one or more spots. But the distinctness of the 
markings varies greatly, and they are less evi- 
dent in cubs than in the adults The tail is 
ringed The so-called black leopard is a not 
uncommon melanistic variety in which the 
ground color has become so nearly black that 
the markings can be detected only with difficulty. 
Black leopards are found most commonly in 
southern Asia. They are occasionally br^ in 
captivity, frequently bom in the same litter 
with spotted ones; and they seem invariably to 
manifest a far more savage and irreconcilable 
disposition than even the normal varietv A 
Malaysian variety is black with fulvous spots — 
a reversal of the normal coloration Great vari- 
ability exists in the length of the coat: and some 
naturalists regard the snow leopard of the high 
Himalayas as merely a variety, while a maned 
form IS said to exist in Central Africa 

The haunts of the leopard are usually in 
wooded districts, but, although it climbs trees 
easily, it prefers the ground or the large limbs 
of low trees, whence it can spring easily on its 
prey Both haunt and habits vary greatly ac- 
cording to the region in which the animal lives 
and the sort of prey upon which it depends The 
leopard of the East Indian or West African 
jungles is different in many ways from that of 
the rocky but comparatively open districts of 
South Africa or Somaliland, or the high plains 
of Persia. Everywhere it sustains its reputation 
for a quickness, ferocity, cunning, and destruc- 
tiveness greater than those of either lion or 
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tiger; yet its strength is no means equal to 
theirs. Individuals, however, exhibit contrast- 
ing temperaments, as in other species 

Leopards feed (Mefly upon mammals, as ante- 
lopes, deer, monkeys, goats, and dogs, and of the 
last named, like other great cats, they are 
especially fond. There is no other enemy so 
feared by monkeys, and none to which they so 
often fall a prey. Leopards also capture large 
ground birds, such as peafowl ; persistently 
raid herds of cattle and goats; and occasionally 
attack human beings, chiefly women and chil- 
dren Rarely an old leopard becomes a true 
man-eater, but once havmg discovered how easily 
it can secure human victims, is more dan^rous 
than a man-eating tiger or lion, for it is far 
more stealthy, cunning, and persistent Hunt- 
ers find the pursuit of the leopard not only as 
exciting, but often as dangerous, as that of the 
tiger, and the methods pursued are in India 
substantially the same. See Tigeb Hunting; 
Hunting Big Gamk, Cueeta. 

The leopard is usually regarded as among the 
most intractable of animals, yet a few have al- 
ways lieen among tlic tamed and performing 
troupes of the animal trainers , but as they grow 
old they are far less trustworthy than any othei 
of the big cats 1'hc leopard makes its home 
in a cave or dense thicket or huge hollow stump, 
and there the female annually bears thret» or 
four young They thrive and bribed well in 
captivity. Their hides aie in constant demand 
in tlie fur market and command a liigh price 
Throughout the whole of Central Africa the 
skin of the leopard is deemed a suitable orna- 
ment for persons of princely rank, and nowhere 
IS it more readily admitted among the insignia 
of royalty than with the Niam Niam (qv). 
Roosevelt admits four races of the leopard or 
Feiis pardus, viz., suaheltca, ruwenzorit, chut, 
and forlts 

Fossil remains of the leopard have been found 
in Pleistocene deposits in various parts of Eu- 
rope, and there is even some evidence of its 
former occurrence in Great Britain 

Bibliography. One of the best general ac- 
counts is “The Leopard and Panther,” in J H 
Porter, Wild Beasts (New York, 1894); also 
scH? Richard Lydekker. Game Animals of Africa 
(Txmdon, 1908), and Roosevelt and Heller, Lt/c 
Histories of African Game Animals (New York, 
1914) , beyond that consult the authorities re- 
ferred to under Lion and Tiger. See Plate of 
-Cats, Wild 

LEOPABD. In heraldry (q.v.), the lion rep- 
resented passant gardant Ote English shields, 
howre^er, the lion passant gardant has sometimes 
been represented as a lion. 

LEOPABD CAT. A rare and httle known 
cat {Fells henqalenats) of northern India, the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Java, which is 
aliout two-thirds the size of the leopard Its 
coloration resembles that of the liHipard, but 
there are four longitudinal spots or stripes on 
the forehead, continued backward in lines to the 
shoulders and thence traceable in broken lines 
along the back. All the other spots are lather 
large and show a tendency to fall into rows 
The limits and aflSnities as well as the habits of 
this animal are little understood Consult St. 
J. Mivart, The Cat (New York, 1892), and 
Richard Lydekker, Game Animals of India, 
Burma, Malaya, and Ti bet (London, 1907). 

LEOPABD CATFISH, or Subavi. See Cat- 
fish. 
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LEOPABD PBOG (so called from the spotted 
coloration). The common spotted green frog of 
North America {Rana vtresoenst) — ^the most 
widely distributed of all American frogs and 
found from Athabasca Lake to southern Guate* 
mala, except on the coast of California. It is 
the shad frog of New England. See Froo, and 
Plate of American Frogs and Toads in article 
Toad 

LEOPABDl, la'd-par'di, Alessandro ( ?- 
C.1522). A Venetian decorative sculptor of the 
Renaissance. He was bom in Venice and prob- 
id)ly studied under Pietro Lombardo Little is 
known of his life His first important commis- 
sion was the architecture and decoration of the 
mausoleum of the Dpge Andrea Vendramin, in 
SS Giovanni et Paolo in Venice. In 1487 he 
was exiled from the city for some unknown in- 
discretion, but thrc*e years afterward was re- 
called to complete the statue of Colleoni, left 
unfinished by Verrocchio. This magnificent 
figure was cast in bronze by Leopardi, who sup- 
plied the fine marble pedestal with its bronze 
frieze From 1503 until 1505 he was employed 
with the Lombardi to erect the tomb of Cardinal 
Zeno in St. Mark's. The beautiful bronze bases 
fur the standards in the Piazza di San Marco 
(1500-05) are entirely' his own work, and he is 
thuuglit to have di*signed and cast three bronze 
reliefs representing the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin in the Museo Archeologico, Venice, and also 
the bronze relief “Elijah in the Fiery Chariot” 
in the Morgan collection. New York Leopardi 
was one of the first sculptors of his time m 
Venice His works reveal delicate feeling for 
decorative effects, dignity of composition, vigor 
of design, and purity of execution 

LEOPABDI, Giacomo, Count (1708-1837) 
An Italian poet, bom at Kccanati, June 29, 
1798, of an old noble family then impoverished 
but a stanch supporter of the papal rule T^eo- 
pardi's childhood was a sad one, as his mother's 
one preoccupation was the restoration of the 
family fortunes. From a very tender ago he 
gave himself up with such energy to the study 
of the classics and of three or four modern lan- 
guages, that he greatly impaired his health, 
delicate fr«)m early youth, and brought on those 
chronic ailments that embittered all his later 
life; but he liad acquired a scholarship sufficient 
in itself to give him rank In 1817 he began 
liis corres|)ondence with Pietro Giordani, which 
stimulated him to an appreciation of artistic 
values and afforded the lonely youth relief in 
self-expression, and to this same year belongs 
his first love affair, which inspired his first 
poems (// primo amove, Spento tl dxumo raggto, 
and lo gut vagando). Unable, through illness, 
to study, and a prey to an overpowering melan- 
choly, due in part to friction with his father, 
who disapproved his increasing liberalism, he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to escape from 
his father’s house in 1819 and was thereaftei 
closely guarded. In 1822, however, he obtained 
leave to go to Rome, and then be^n a period 
of constant wandering to and fro, during which, 
a victim of unceasing physical and moral tor- 
ments, he found life to be a series of disenchant- 
ments. In the employ of the publisher Stella, 
for whom he supervii^ a monumental edition 
of Cicero, he sojourned in Rome, Milan, Bologna, 
Florence. Pisa, and at intervals in Recanati. 
He finally went to Naples, whore he died, June 
14, 1837. Scantiness of money hampered him 
always, and his bodily infirmities prevented him 


from taking the independent position which 
might have been his when the statesman and 
scholar Bunsen offered him a university pro- 
fessorship in Germany. A deep student of 
Greek and Latin, and conversant also with 
Frencli, Spanish, and English, I^opardi produced 
philological works notable for the time, but now, 
with the exception of the commentary on 
Petrarcli, antiquated. There are two periods 
recognizable in T^pardi’s lyric activity In the 
first of these, which extends from about 1816 to 
1824, and embraces some 22 compositions ap- 
proved by the author, his pessimism is formu- 
lated, and he rests more particularly under the 
infiuence of the classics, in the second period, 
which, after a couple of years given up to writ- 
ing in prose, begins 111 1820 and occupies the 
lest of his life, he develops his pessimism caused 
by his physical sufferings which brought him 
spiritual ones, and, scH'ing the pievaleiice of 
cruelty in nature, ends by aflirming tlie univer- 
sality of suffering His poetry springs from 
feeling struggling with reality or nature, the 
arch enemy, and reason, and flows into forms 
moldc*d by his keen intellect, exquisite sense of 
harmony, and mastery of language Besides 
the lyrics he wrote two satires on the ineptitude 
or insincerity of the reformers, pointing out 
that to bring about the dcsirc^d risorgimento 
the regeneration of the Italian character was 
iie(*C8sary. He felt too deeply, however, to be 
successful in this kind of writing His fervent 
patriotism, which animates the odes to Dante 
and to Italy, was a powerful inspiration to the 
generation which followed him As to metrical 
structure, Leopardi was most incliniHi to the use 
of blank verse {uerst acioHx), which in his 
hands attained nc‘w beauty but in some of his 
best pieces he employed even internal rhyme; in 
general, his rhvme schemes are of an intricate 
nature Of his various prose works the author 
gave his final approval only to the Operetta 
morah, an exposition and, in parts, a defemse of 
his doctrine of pessimism, and a few of the 
Volgarizzamentt, translations from the Greek. 
There appeared posthumously the ]>ro8e Venmert, 
a commentary on the society he had encountered 
His critical powers are best illustrated in his 
Crestomazta xtaliana, containing selected pas- 
sages from the most representative Italian writ- 
ers of every century For a knowledge of the 
inner man, nothing is more important than the 
Eptstolarw, a collection of his letters extending 
from 1812 to a few days before his death, 
familiar in their style and notably sincere in 
tone 

Bibliography. Editions of the poems* AW 
Italia and h’fJ monumenlo di Dante (Rome, 

1819) ; that of the Ad Angelo Mat (Bologna, 

1820) ; the Canzont del conte Otacomo Leopardi 
(ib, 1824); the } erst del conic Otacomo Leo- 
pardi (lb, 1826) , the commentary by A. Strac- 
cali (2d ed, ib, 1895) The most complete 
editions are those of G. Chiarmi (Florence, 
1886) and of G. Mestica (ib., 1886). The first 
edition of the Epistolario was that of Florence, 
1849, consult the 6th ed by G. Piergili (ib., 
1892) The best editions of the Operette morali 
(first published at Milan, 1827) are those of G. 
Chiarini (Leghorn, 1870) and G. Mestica (Flor- 
ence, 1899) Commentaries. N. Zingarelli 
(Naples, 1895); I. Della Giovanna (Florence, 
1895). Biographical and critical treatises: G. 
I. Montanari, Biografia del conte Otacomo Leo^ 
pardt (Rome, 1838) ; F de Sanctio, Saggi Ofi- 
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tioi (Naples, 1868) ; id., Nuovi aaggi eriHci 
(ib., 1879) ; G. Rosa, Della vita e delle opere di 
Oiooamo Leopardi (Ancona, 1880) ; A. Ranieri, 
Bette annx di aodaiizio con Qiaoomo Leopardi 
(Naples, 1880) ; L. Gappcllctii, Bthltografia 
Leopardtana (2d ed., Parma, 1882) ; C. A. 
Traversi, Studi su Otacomo Leopardi (Naples, 
1887 ) ; C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits contem- 
porama, vol. iv (2d ed., Paris, 1891); I Della 
Giovanna, La ragton poetioa dei oanti di Ota- 
ootno Leopardi (Verona, 1892) ; A. Graf, Fos- 
colo, Manzoni e Leopardi (Turin, 1898); G. 
Carducci, Degli spinti e deUe forme nella poesia 
d% Q, L (l^logna, 1898) ; G. A. Cesareo, La 
Vita di Chacomo Leopardi (Florence, 1905) ; 
N. Serban, Leopardi Sentimental (Pans, 1913). 

liEOPABD (lep^ard) IiIZABB. See Gol- 

LABED DiZABD. 

IiEOPABD MOTH. A moth {Zeussera py- 
rina), of European origin, famous for the d^- 
age which its larva does by boring into the limbs 
and branches of forest and shade trees. It has 
been accidentally introduced into the United 
States, and has been established in the vicinity 
of New York Gity It belongs to the family 
Cossidw, the laivse of all of which are wood 
borers The female has a wing expanse of two 
inches and is white in color spotted with black 
The eggs are laid m groups attached to the bark, 
and the larvte bore into the branches, either 
killing them or weakening them so that they 
readily break in a high wind 

IiEOPABD SEAL. The Pacidc coast variety 
of the common or harbor seal {Phoca vittdina), 
which IS more often spotted than is that of the 
Atlantic. Consult Scammon, Marine Mammals 
of the Nofthicestem Coast of 'North America 
(San Francisco, 1874). See Seal 

IiEOPABD (or GAT) S H ABK. A small 
shark (Triakis semifasciatum) of southern 
California, gray, banded and spotted with black. 
It is a handsome fish, and may be quickly recog- 
nized by its variegation 

IiEOPABD TBBE. A tree which furnishes a 
useful gum. See Flinoehsia. 

LEO PHiATUS. See Leonziu P*ilato. 

LE'OPOLD I ( 1640-1705) . Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1658 to 1705 He was the second 
son of Ferdinand HI (q.v ) and Maria Anna of 
Spain and was bom in Vienna, June 9, 1640 
He was educated for the Church, but on the 
death of his father in April, 1657, his elder 
brother havmg died in 1654, he succeeded as 
ruler of the hereditary Austrian dominions (in- 
cluding Bohemia) and as King of Hungary, a 
large part of which country was still in the 
hands of the Turks He was elected Emperor 
July 18, 1658, and crowned at Frankfort August 
1 in spite of the strong objections of Mazarin. 
The internal affairs of his reign are unimpor- 
tant In external relations it was a troubled 
half century for Austria. The chronic struggle 
with the Turks was renewed in 1660, and Hun- 
gary and even Austria were seriously imperiled, 
but Montecuculi signally defeated the enemy at 
St. Gotthard on the Rjeuib, Aug. 1, 1664. Le- 
opold thereupon hastened to make a 20 years* 
truce with the Sultan. The persecution of the 
Protestants in Hungary, inspired by Leopold’s 
intolerant zeal, and his utter disregard of the 
Hungarian liberties, led in 1678 to a formidable 
revolt in that kingdom under Count TOkOlyi 
(qv.) The Hungarians were supported by the 
Sultan, and in 1683 a vast Turkish army, under 
the Grand Vizier, Kara Mustapha, advanead to 


Vienna, which was besieged from July 14 to 
September 12 and was saved only by the timely 
assistance of John Sobieski (q.v.), the warrior 
King of Poland, who, second^ by Charles of 
Lorraine and the electors of Saxony and Bavaria, 
completely routed the besieging forces and drove 
them beyond the Raab Ais signal service of 
the Polish King Leopold repaid with mgratitude 
In 1686 Buda was recovered from the Turka 
Hungary was now mercilessly punished, and a 
Diet in 1687 was compelled to register the will 
of Leopold, making the crown hereditary in tht 
liousc of Hapsburg. The expulsion of the Turkt 
from Hungary and Transylvania was completed 
(1690-99) by the brilliant campaigns of Prince 
Eugene, and in the Treaty of (’’arloiiitz tln» 
Turks were forced to give up Hungary between 
the Danube and Thciss and to allow Leopold to 
take Transylvania. Leopold, however, did not 
succeed in attaining full possession of Hungary, 
which obstinately resisted his drastic policv, and 
the task went over to his successor, Joseph I 
(qv ) The natural rivalry between the house 
of Hapsburg and that of France involved IxHipold 
in the European wars against Louis XIV from 
1672 onuard, and at his death he handed this 
struggle over as a legacy to his son lie joined 
the League of Augsburg against France in 1686 
and the Grand Alliance in 1689, his allies lieing 
Si^eden, Spain, Holland, Savoy, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and the Palatinate The Imperial aimies were 
brilliantly led by Prince Eugene The Peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697, brought to a close one periml 
of this great struggle, but the year 1701 wit- 
nessed the outbreak of the V^ar of the Spanish 
Succession, which was still in progiess w'hen 
Leopold died in Vienna, May 5, 1705 Consult 
R. Baumstark, Kaisit Leopold I (Fieiburg ini 
Breisgau, 1873) ; Franz Scheichl, Leopold I und 
die osterrmchische Pohtik inthrend drft Devolu- 
tionskrieges (Leipzig, 1888) , A. F. Pribram. 
Zur Wahl Leopolds L (Vienna, 1888) See 
A ustbia-Huivoabt. 

LEOPOLD n (1747-92). Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1790 to 1792 He was the third son 
of Emperor Francis I and Maria Theresa of 
Austria, and was Isirn in Vienna, May 5. 1747 
In 1765, on the death of his father, he b<>came 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and ruled as one of the 
numerous class of despotic but enlightened rulers 
of the eighteenth century He abolished the 
Inquisition, abrogated the death penalty, <>qual- 
ized the land tax, favored free trade, and founded 
schools and almshouses. He maintained neither 
an army nor a navy, so that he might spend 
more on state improvements. In 1790, on the 
death of his brother, Josepli TI, who left no 
children, he became Emperor and ruler of the 
Austrian dominions lie found the affairs of 
his hereditary states in the utmost confusion, 
owing to the drastic refoim policy of Joseph TI 
(qv ) As King of Hungary he bound himself 
to act strictly in accordance with constitutional 
law. He restored ordei in Belgium, which had 
risen in insurrection under his pred(x*essor. In 
1791 peace was concluded with Turkey at Sia- 
tova Leopold’s attitude to the French Revolu- 
tion in its early phases was marked by extreme 
moderation in spite of the efforts of the ^migr5h 
within the Empire to bring on war with France 
After the attempted flight of the royal family 
from France, however, he entered into an agrt^i* 
ment with the King of Prussia at Pillnit/ 
(August, 1791), guaranteeing the integrity of 
their respective states, and expressing theii 
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determination, in connection with the other 
Powers, to reSstablish order in France, but for- 
bidding at the same time any preparation for 
armed invasion of France on the part of the 
Amigr^ Only when the war party in the 
French National Assembly had attained the up- 
per hand did Leopold give im all hope of pre- 
Merving peace with France. Cm Feb. 7, 1792, he 
concluded an alliance with the King of Prussia, 
but died March 1, 1792, before the actual decla- 
lation of war by France. His wife was Maria 
Louisa, daughter of Charles III of Spain His 
eldest son, Francis, was the last of the Holy 
Roman Emperors. Consult: Adam Wolf, Leo- 
pold //. vnd Marta Ohrxstxna (Vienna, 1867); 
HAL von Sybel, Kataer Leopold II (Munich, 
1869) ; Adolf Beer, Joseph II. und Kaunttz (Vi- 
enna, 1873 ) ; Adalbert Schultze, Katser Leopold 
II. und dte franzosutche Revolution (Leipzig, 
ISOO) 

LEOPOLD I, Prince of Anhalt-Dessau 
S w Aniialt-Dbssau. 

LEOPOLD I, George Christian Frederick 
(1790-1866). King of the Belgians from 1831 
to 1865, He was the fourth son of Francis, 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and was bom 
Dec 16, 1790. He received an excellent literary 
and scientific education and had the reputation 
of being one of the most cultured princes in 
Europe. He became a cavalry general in the 
Russian army in 1805 and enjoyed high favor 
With the Emperor Alexander I He was present 
at the battles of Liitzen, Bautzen, and J^eipzig 
and took part in the invasion of France in 1814 
He visited England after the Peace of 1815, and 
in the following year was betrothed to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the heiress of the throne. He 
was naturaliz^ by act of Parliament and re- 
ceived an annual pension of £50,000 and the 
title of Duke of Kendal The marriage took 
place on May 2, 1816: but the Princess died in 
childbed Nov. 5, 1817, and the child did not sur- 
vive Prince Leopold now lived in complete 
retirement in London and at his seat of Clare- 
mont He received in February, 1830, the offer 
of the crown of Greece, and at first favorably 
entertained the proposal, but afterward rejected 
it, finding that it would not be granted to him 
by the Powers under conditions just or satisfac- 
tory to the Greeks. On June 4, 1831, he was 
elected by a national congress King of the Bel- 
gians, the people having risen against the rule 
of Holland, and on July 21 of that year his 
coronation took place at Brussels. In 1832 he 
married Princess Louise, daughtor of Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, who died in 1850. 
As a monarch, Leopold conducted himself with 
great prudence, firmness, and moderation, and 
with constant regard to the principles of the 
Belgian constitution. He died Dec. 10, 1865, and 
was succeeded by his son, Leopold II His 
daughter, Carlotta, was the wife of Maximilian, 
Emperor of Mexico. Consult Tli^odore Juste, 
Les fondateurs de la monarohte beige, Leopold 
ler, rot dea Beiges (3 vols., Brussels, 1868), 
trans. into English as Memoirs of Leopold I 
(London, 1868), and Saint-Ren5 Taillandier, Le 
rot Liopold et la reine Vtctoria (Paris, 1878). 

LEOPOLD H (1835-1909), Louis Philippe 
Mauttb Victor. King of the Bdgians from 1865 to 
1909. He was bom April 9, 1835, the eldest son 
of King Leopold I. He married, in 1853, Marie 
Henriette, a daughter of the Archduke Joseph 
of Austria, and ascended the throne on the death 
of his father. He organized (1876) at Brussels 


the African International Association (q.v*)* 
with a view to making use of the recent discov- 
eries in Africa He promoted this work with 
energy, furnishing the means, largelv from his 
own resources, for Stanly’s exploration of the 
Congo. The Congo Free State (q.v.) was estab- 
lish^ and neutralized and the sovereignty of it 
was given to Leopold by the Berlin Conference* 
(1885). (See Belgium.) His only son. Prince 
Leopold, died in 1869 His eld^ daughtei, 
Louise, bom in 1858, was married to Prince 
Philippe of Saxe-Coburg, and the second daugh- 
ter, Stophanie, liora in 1864, became the wife of 
the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria-Hungary, 
who died in 1889. In 1900 she married Count 
Lonyay Queen Marie Henriette died in 1902. 
In 1906-06 King Leopold was subjected to bitter 
foreign criticism in connection with the iniqui- 
tous practices pursued in the Congo Free State. 
This was followed by the complete annexation 
of the state to Belgium in 1908. See Congo, 
Belgian Leopold 11 was known as a person 
of immoral character, yet he was very popular 
iiecause he was an able ruler and clever business 
man He was succeeded by his nephew, Albert 
(q.v.) Consult J. de C. llilacDonnefl, King Leo- 
pold II (London, 1905), and A S Rappoport, 
Leopold^ Ktng of the Belgians (New York, 1910). 

LEOPOLD n (1797-1870). Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, a son of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
III, with whom he returned from exile in 1815 
and whom he succe^ed in 1824. His rule was 
efficient and mild, and he met the revolutionary 
movements of 1848 bv granting a constitution, 
although he was checked from granting further 
administrative reforms by the overshadowing 
influence of Austria He lent at first a half- 
hearted aid to Charles Albert of Sardinia in the 
war against Austria, but, unable to cope with 
the situation, he fled from his dominions in 
February, 1849, and withdrew to Naples He 
returned in a few months and resumed his sway, 
which soon became despotic and was upheld by 
Austrian troops. In 1859 he refused to enter an 
alliance with Sardinia, and this led to his over- 
throw He fled to Vienna, abdicating in favor 
of his son, but Tuscany, bv a plebiscite, was in- 
corporated into the Kingdom of Italy He died 
an exile in Bohemia, Jan 29, 1870 Consult M 
Bartolommci-Gioli, II mvolgtmento Toscano e 
Vaztofie popolare (Florence, 1905) 

LEOPOLD, George Duncan Albert, Duke 
or Aloant (1853-84). The youngest son of 
Queen Victoria, liorn m Buekmgliam Palace 
He was educated by private tutors and at Ox- 
ford and traveled extensively. In 1878 he began 
to take part, so far as his delicate health and 
the formalities of his station would permit, in 
social, educational, and literary afiairs He 
manifested a decided taste for intellectual pur- 
suits. In 1881 he wm created Duke of Albany, 
Earl of Clarence, and Baron Arklow. and the 
following year he married Princess Helena of 
Waldeck-I^rmont He died in the south of 
France, where he had gone for his hc*alth 
LEOPOLD, lil^6-pdld, Karl Gustaf ai* ( 1756- 
1829). The Swedish Gottsched (q.v.), bulwark 
of Fr^ch Classicism against the attacks of the 
Romantic Phosphorists. He attempted all forms 
of poetry save the epic and approached nearest 
to distinction in his tragedies Odin (1790) and 
Vtrgtnta (1802). Of his Bamlade Skrifter he 
published three volumes (2d ed., 180(M)2); 
three last volumes, edited by L. M Enberg, were 
published in 1831-^. 
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IiEOPOIiD, Kabl Joseph Wiluam Louis 
(1821-1912) Prince Regent of Bayaria. He 
was born at Wurzburg and married in 1844 the 
Archduchess Augusta of Tuscany He fought in 
1866 against Prussia, but i^as on the general 
staff of the Prussian army in the War of 1870- 
71 On the death of his nephew, Louis II of 
Bavaria, m 1886, Prince Leopold became Regent, 
owing to the insanity of O^, the new King. 
In 1005 he established a military order in honor 
of the seventieth anniversary of his entrance 
into the army. He was succe^ed in the regency 
by his son, Pnnee Louis Leopold, who m 1913 
was crowned as Louis 111 (qv.), after the de> 
thronement of Otto 

LEOPOLD, IxAKE See Rikwa. 

LEOPOLD, Order of. 1. An Austrian order 
of civil and military merit, instituted m 1808 
by .the Emperor Francis I in memory of his 
father, Leopold 11. It has three classes. The 
decoration is a cross of red enamel with white 
border, liearing in the centre the letters F. 1. A. 
(Franciscus Impeiator Austnae), surrounded 
by the words Integntati et Mento (for upright- 
ness and merit). On the reverse is the legend 
"Opes reguin cor da subditonim** (the riches of 
kings are the hearts of their subjects). The 
Emperor is grand master 2. A Bel^an civil 
and military order, founded by Leopold I in 
1832, with live classes. The decoration is a 
white enameled cross with a wreath of oak and 
laurel, liearing the letters LL. and RR (Leo- 
poldus Rex) On the reverse are the Belgian 
arms and the device, “L’union fait la force” 
(m union is stiength). See Plate of Orders. 

LEOPOLD CHARLES P&EDEBICK ( 1790- 
1852). A Grand Duke of Baden, bom in Karls- 
ruhe, who 8uc*ceeded his half brother, Louis, in 
1830 He studied history at Heidelberg and 
later took part in the war with France Inter- 
esting himself in the liberal ideas of his time, 
he granted concessions to his subjects in 1848 
and in the spring of 1849 declined to oppose the 
movement which finally broke down all liarricrs 
and forced him to lice* fiom the country on the 
night of May 13. In August he was reinstated 
by the troops of Prussia and the Confederation. 
He acted with the greatest forbearance after re- 
gaining his power. During the last years of his 
reign he admitted his son Frederick, who later 
succeeded him, to a share in the government. 

LEOPOLD H, 1 .1AKE. A lake in the adminis- 
trative district of the same name in the west- 
ern part of Belgian Congo (Map: Congo, C 3). 
It is 106 miles long from north to south and 
its greatest width is 40 miles; its shores are 
very irregular Its water is for the most part 
shaUow, it is graduaUy diminishing m area, and 
it is drained by the Mfini, which Sows from its 
southern end westward into the Kassai, through 
which it enters the lower Congo. The lake was 
discovered by Stan ley m 1881 

LEOPOLDVILLE, le^6-p61d-vll. An impor- 
tant station in the Eielgian Congo, West Africa, 
situated on the left shore of Stanley Pool, in 
lat. 4” 20' S., 248 miles by rail from Matadi 
(Map: Congo, C 3). It is the eastern terminal 
of the Mata^-Leopoldville Railway line and the 
western terminus of navigation on the upper 
Congo. It 18 connected with Matadi by a pipe 
line, 246 miles long, through which crude oil 
is pumped for the use of river steamers on the 
upper Congo. It is also an important wireless 
station Pop., about 15,000 The adjacent settle- 
ment of Kinchassc is the port of l^poldviUe, 


LBOSTHEHES, 16-5s'th6-n^z (Lat., from Gk. 
AeMF0itn!is) , A distinguished Athenian general. 
When, after the death of Alexander the Great in 
323 B c., a league was formed, having as its ob- 
ject the expulsion of the Macedonians from 
Greece, Leoirthenes was put in command of the 
confederate army. He first repulsed the Bceo- 
tians, who were fighting on the side of the 
Maccnlonians, and then defeated Antipater, the 
Macedonian general, near Thermopylae The 
latter took lefuge in Lamia in Thessaly, which 
Li*ostheneB immediately proiH*i*deil to besiege. 
(See Lamian War.) He was killed by a stone 
throAxn from tlic lamparts, 322 DC llie Athe- 
nians honored him with a public funeral, and 
Hyper ides delivered the funeral oration. 

LEOTYCHIDES, le'd-tthq-d^z (l^at., from 
Gk. AetarvxlSiis ) ( ^-c 469 n c ) . Kmg of Sparta 
(491-469 DC.) With the aid of Cloomenes 
(qv.) he brought about the deposition of his 
kinsman. King Demnratus (qv ), whom he suc- 
cecdiid. He eoniinandcHi the Greek fleet in 479 
DC., and shared with Xanthijipus tlie honor of 
the victory over the Persians at Mveale After- 
ward (476) he nas sent into TteNHsaly to punish 
those who had sided with the Persians, but on 
his return home was convicted of ha\ing ac- 
cepted bribes from the Aleuadie, who had once 
more become masteis of Thessaly He was ac- 
cordingly banished to Tegea, where he died 

LEOV'IGILD. King of the Visigoths from 
568 to 586. lie w^as noted as a sucec^ssful war- 
rior and founder of cities. He did much to civi- 
lize his Gothic Bul>iects and to fuse them with 
the Roman population of Spain into a single 
people. He is rememliered, however, rather for 
his family troubles than for Ins real greatness 
Ills son Hcrmenegild married a (''atholic princess 
and by her influence was converted from the 
Arian faith, which his father held. As the heail 
of the Catholic party he reiolted against hia 
father, who finally conquered and imprisonc*d 
him until he was killed in 585 In legend I^eovi- 
gild has been depictcnl as a persi*eiitor of the 
Catholic faith and his son as a martyred saint 
Consult Cambridge Medieval Jliatoty, vol. ii 
(New York, 1913) 

LEPANTO, lA-pdn'tA, Battle of. A naval 
engagement fought Oct. 7, 1571, near the Cur- 
zolari Islands, at the western entrance to the 
Gulf of Patras, lietwwn the combined fletds of 
Venice, Spain, and the Papal States and a power- 
ful Turkish armada. Tlie determination of Sul- 
tan Selim 11 to wrest Cyprus from Venice was 
the occasion of the attack by the states united 
in the Holy League The allied fleet, consisting 
of nearly 250 sail, of which about 200 were great 
galleys, was commanded by Don John of Aus- 
tria (q.v.), the natural bi other of the King of 
Spain; the Ottoman fleet, under Ah Pasha, was 
of about equal numerical strength The en- 
gagement was a desperate and sanguinary one, 
resulting in a victory for the Christian fleet. 
About 8000 Christians were killed, while the 
Turks are believed to have lost as many as 
20,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners. More 
than 100 galleys were taken, besides a large* 
number sunk. Twelve thousand Christian galley 
slaves were liberated by this victory, which 
nevertheless failed of its chief object, in that 
before battle was joined news came of the 
successful invasion of Cyprus 1w the Turks 
The battle of Lepanto, however, efl^iually broke 
the Turkish naval power in the Me^terrancan 
It also ended the last Crusade. The Christian 
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fleet having been stationed, previous to the at- 
tack, at the mouth of the Aenelotis River in the 
neighborhood of the Curzolari Islands, the name 
of the latter has been given to the battle by 
some writers. Consult Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, Don John of Austria (2 vols , London, 
1883), and W. H. Prescott, Retffn of Philip U, 
ed. by J. F. Kirke (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1002). 
LEPANTO, Quu of. ^ CoBiNTH, Gin.F of. 
LEPATTTBS, le-pd^tr*. A French family 
identified with engraving and architecture. — > 
Jean (1617/18-82), who was bom in Pans, 
engraved 26 plates for Adam Philippon, a cabi- 
netmaker, to whom he was apprenticed, but the 
rest of his work was independent. The best of 
his plates are collected in (Euvres (V architecture 
dc Jean Lepautte (3 vols., 1751) In 1854 Dc- 
cloux and Doury published 100 examples of his 
work as Collection dcs plus belles compositions 
dc Lepautre — ^The most important woik of An- 
toine ( 1621-91 ) , Jean’s brother, was the design* 
ing of the Hotel de Beauvais in the Rue Saint- 
Antoine, Paris, of which the grand stairway and 
court of honor still remain. He built also the 
church of the abbey of Port Royal, Paris, in 
1040-48, and two wings of the chd.teau of Saint- 
Cloud. He published (Euvres d' architecture 
(10.)2) — Antoine’s son, Pii^E (1060-1744), 
was employed by Jules Hardouin-Mansait as 
chief draftsman in the construction of Marly, 
X'ersailles, and other royal palaces. He pub- 
lished Les plans, profils, et elevations des viUe 
et chateau de Versailles (1716). He was the 
sculptor of “-rEneas and Anchises” and “Arria 
and P®tu8” at the Tuileries. 

LEPCHAS, h&p^chaz A Tibetan stock of 
Sikkim, Bliutan, and part of eastern Tibet 
They are a small but powerful and musciilai 
ptKiple, without that repulsive aspect met witli 
in so many Tiiietans. Their two piincipal di- 
visions are the Rdng and the Kliamba They 
are for the most part Buddhists The language 
of the Lepchas proper, or ROng, is an archaic 
form of Tibetan. Maiuwaring, whose Giammar 
of the R6ng {Lepeha) Language in the Daijil- 
ing and Sikkim Hills was published at Calcutta 
in 1876, entertained the c^xtravagant opinion that 
this form of 8|>e<ich was “probably the oldest 
language e\tant” An essay, Ueber die Spraehe 
des Volkes Ronq iti Sikkim, by Schoot, was pub- 
lished by the Bf*rlin Academy in 1882, and a 
dictionary uas rcviscHl and coinpleti'd by A 
Grfinwedel at Bc^rlin in 1898 Consult Von 
Schlagintweit, Jfi^sults of a Scientific Mission 
to India and High Asia (London, 1863), and 
Florcmce Donaldson, In Lepeha Land (ib, 1900) 
LEPEIiETIEB DE SAINT-FABGEAU, Ir 
pfiPtyi' de saNfftr'zho', Louis Michel (1760- 
93) A French revolutionist. He became piesi- 
dent of the Parliament of Paris and in 1789 
was chosen to represent the nobility in the 
States-General Althou^ conservative at fiist, 
he was gpradually won over to the revolutionary 
programme, became president of the Constituent 
Assembly in June, 1790, and later represented 
the Department of Yonne m the Convention, 
where he voted for the death of the King. Re- 

S arded by the Royalists as a traitor to his class, 
e was assassinated by a former membei of tlie 
King’s bodyguard, and his death was made the 
occasion of a grand funeral by tlie Convention. 
Consult (Euvres de Michel Lapeletier Saint-Far- 
geau, with a biographical sketch (Brussels, 
1826) 

L^EBDITIA, le'p6r-dl8h^-& A common 


fossil ostracod (qv.), found in rocks of Ordovi- 
cian to Carboniferous age. Its shells are oblong, 
to } of an inch long, with straight dorsal 
edge, smoothly rounded surface, and a small 
eye tubercle These shells arc abundant at some 
hm-ipns, especially in the lower Trenton lime- 
stones of the Lake Champlain valley, and in the 
Upper Silurian water limestones of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and in limestones of sim- 
ilar age in Eutoto. In these rocks they often oc- 
cur packed together in myriads. See Cbustacea 
liEPiiRE, le-pftr', Auguste ( 1849-1918 ) . A 
French painter and illustrator, born in Pans 
He became a member of numerous artistic so- 
cieties at home and abroad and was awarded 
several medals, including a gold medal at the 
1900 Exposition. Besides contributing numer- 
ous illustrations to Le Monde lllustiS (1879- 
86), J/Illustration (1886-1900), the Reime II- 
lustr6e and the Reime de VExposition (1900), 
he paintiMl “Paysages paiisiens” (1890), “Nantes 
eii 1000” (1900), “PaysagCR et coins de rues” 
(1900), “Dimanehes parisieim” (1901), ‘'Paris 
au Ha sard * (1904), and “L’Eloge de la folie” 
(1904). He is represented in the Luxembourg 
and other galle ries 

LEPUFiUM. A genus of plants lielonging 
to the family Cruciferae. Il includes about 65 
species, widely distiibuted throughout the world 
About 25 of these species occur in Noith Amer- 
ica, among them a number ot forms naturalized 
fiom Europe. The names eonimonly applied to 
nunubers of this genus aie cress, pepperwort, 
and peppergrass. Lepidium sativum, cultivated 
from Europe and often escaped from gardens, 
is the real garden ciess, cultivated for its pun- 
gent foliage 

IiEP'IDODENa>BON (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
Xcir(s, lepis, scale -f- S4p8pop, dendron, tree). An 
important genus of extinct treelike club mosses, 
the remains of which are almndunt in rocks of 
Caiboniferous age in many parts of the world. 
Tliiw plants, some of winch grew to trees 75 
to 100 feet in height, were gigantic ancestors 
of the modern club mosses {Lytopodium) , with 
which they have many points of resemblance. 
Ihey grew in abundance in the swampy forests 
of Caibunifeious coal-measure time, and their 
trunks, stems, leaves, and cones contributed 
largely to the vegetable mass which has been 
hardened into coal They were stout trees with 
high woody trunks and central pith, and slen- 
der branches that bore closely set strap-shaped 
or awl-shaped leavi'S, and at the ends of the 
branches were Ixiriie large coneliki» fructifica- 
tions {Lepidostrobus) comparable to those of 
the club mosses, but much larger. Tlieir well- 
known roots have been called stigmana, which 
name is also applied to the roots of other Car- 
boniferous plants Lepidodendron may be rec- 
ognized by the foim and arrangement of the 
scars left on the trunks and stems by the fallen 
leaves These scais are rliomboidal or diamond- 
shaped in outline and are arranged diagonally 
to the axis of the stem In this respect they 
differ from the scars of Sigillarui, which is often 
found associated with Lepidodendron, and which 
have a longitudinal arrangement parallel to the 
axis of the branch. Lepidodendron appears first 
in the Lower Devonian rocks, uas very abun- 
dant ill the coal measures of Carboniferous time, 
and became extinct in the Permian period. Sev- 
eral allied genera — Ulodendron, a tree trunk 
from the Devonian, Lepidophlotos , Lomato- 
phloios, and Knorria, represented by decoiti- 
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Gated steniK in Permian rucka — are groups to- 
gether in the family Lepidodendridtt, which ia 
eminently characteristic of Upper Paleoeoic for- 
mations. 

Bibliography. Williamson, ^Organisation of 
the Fossil Plants of the Coal Measures, part iii, 
Lycopodiaceee, Lepidodendren, Sigillanie/’ in 
Phtlosophtcal TranswstwM (London, 1872) ; Leo 
Lesquereiix, "Description of the Coal Flora of 
the Carboniferous Formation in Pennsylvania 
and tliroiighout tlie United States,” in Second 
Goologwal Survey of Pennsylvania^ Report of 
Pi ogress — ^P, vols i, ii, v (Harridiurg, 1888-84) ; 
Zittel, Schimper, and Barrois, Tiaitd de palion- 
tologie, part ii, Paltophytologie (Paris, 1801); 
H. SolmB-l4aubach, Fossil Botany (Oxford^ 
1891) , David Whit^ "Fossil Flora of the Lower 
Coal Measures of Missouri,” in Monograph of 
the United States Geological Survey, voL xxxvii 
{ Washington, 189 9 ) . 

LEPnPOIiITE (from Gk. Xeir/f, Upis, scale -f* 
X/dst, Uthos, stone). A mineral of ^e mica 
group, having a well-marked basal cleavage, 
pearly lustre, and varying in color from deep 
red to yellow or gray. It is most frequently 
found in massive granular aggregates of coarse 
or fine scales. It resembles muscovite in chemi- 
cal structure, but its alkali base ia lithium in- 
stead of potmasium, and it contains a varying 
amount of fiuorine. The amount of lithium 
present is about 6 per cent. Lepidolite occurs 
in granite and gneiss, especially in veins, where 
it IS associated with tourmaline, cassiterite, 
spodumene, and muscovite. Some of the well- 
known localities for lepidolite are Auburn, Me.; 
Chesterfield, Mass., near San Di^, Cal.; and 
Christiania, Norway The deposits in California 
are exploit^, and the miner^ is sold to chemi- 
cal manufacturers, who recover the lithium. See 
LlTUlUM. 

LEP'IDOH^BIiAIfE (from Qk. Xev(f, 
scale -i- giKai, melas, black). A variety of mica 
related to biotite. It is black, opaque, or trans- 
lucent, has an adamantine lustre, and differs 
from other micas chiefly in containing a large 
percentage of ferric iron It occurs near Balti- 
more, Md, and Litchfield, Me., and at several 
localities in Sweden and Finland. 

IiEPaDOP'TEBA. (Neo-Lat, from 6k. XeWf, 
lepis, scale -|- wrepdw, pteron, wing). An order 
of insects including all those forms known as 
butterflies and moths (q.v.). They possess four 
wings, both body and wings being covered with 
scales, usually variable in color, and those on the 
body resembling hair. The adult has mouth 
parts incapable of biting and usually forming 
a long, coiled proboscis capable of protrusion. 
The metamorphosis is great and abrupt, and the 
pupa usually has its appendages cement^ to the 
body. The duration of the pupa stage is longer 
than with other insects. The classification of 
the Lepidoptera is now in a condition of rapid 
change, authorities differing greatly in their con- 
c options of families. 

Fossil Lepidoptera are very much rarer than 
any other fossil insects and, except a couple of 
hawk moths from the Jurassic of Solenhofen, 
Bavaria, have been found only in Tertiary rocks. 
'Che small Microlepidoptera, especially the Tinei- 
dee, are represented by many specimens from the 
amber, and nearly all the other important fami- 
lies of moths have their Tertiary ancestors. 
The Oligocene shales at Florissant, Colo., have 
furnish^ two most beautifully preserved speci- 
mens of butterflies {Prodryas and Barharothea) , 


BiMiograi^y. H. 6. Dyar, 'Odst of North 
American Lmidoptera and Key to the Litera- 
ture of this Order of Insects,” in United States 
National Museum, Bulletvn, No, 52 (Washing- 
ton, 1902) ; J. H. and A. Comstock, How to 
Know Butterflies (New York, 1904) ; W. J. Hol- 
land, Butterfly Book (2d ed., ib., 1904) ; id., 
Moth Book (ib., 1005) ; M. C. Dickerson, Moths 
and Butterflies (Boston, 1905) ; K. P. Felt, 
"Gipsy and Brown Tail Moth,” in Xew York 
State Museum, Bulletin, No 105 (Albany, 1906) , 
and for fossil forms: S H. Sciidder, Fossil 
Butterflies (Salem, Mass., 1875), and Von Zittel 
and Eastman, Text-hook of Paleontology (New 
York, 1900). See Butterflies and Morns, 
Insect. 

LEP'IDOSI^H (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Xeirb, 
lepis, scale Neo-Lat. Siren, a genus of am- 
phibians, from Lat. siren, Gk irecpiir, seirOn, 
siren). One of the three surviving genera of 
lungflshes (Dipnoi). See XIudfibh. 

LBP'IDOS^TBOBUS (Neo-Lat., from Gk 
Xeirft, lepis, scale + erp6flot, strohos, a whirl- 
ing round). The eonelike fossil fruit of Lep- 
idodendron, found in the coal measures of Car- 
boniferoua a ge. See Lepidodendbon 

IiEP'IDO^niS (Neo-Lat, from Gk Xeirc5(irr6f, 
scaly, from XemBovp, leptdoun, to luake scaly, 
from \ewis, lepis, scale). An extinct genus of 
actinopterygian ganoid fishes, allied to Semxono- 
tus, remains of which are abundant in the Meso- 
zoic deposits of Europe, India, and Brazil See 
Semionotus. 

LEP^TDUS. The cognomen of an illustrious 
Roman family of the ASmilia gens. The Lcpidi 
played an important part in the history of 
Rome, from Marcus ^milius Lepidus, consul in 
285 B.C., to Manilla uEmilius lepidus, consul in 
11 A.D. The chief members of the family were 
the following: 1. M «Emilius Lepidus (^-152 
B.C.) , who gained renown as a youth by 8la;^dng an 
enemy and saving a citizen’s life, was one of three 
ambassadors sent by Rome to Egypt in 201 bc 
to govern the realm of the infant Ptolemy the 
Fiffii, Epiphanes; although still a young man, 
Lepidus became the King’s guardian ( tutor 
regie). He was pontifex in 199, sedile in 19*2, 
praetor in Sicily in 191, and consul in 187, when 
he helped to conquer the Ligurians, pontifex 
maximuB in 180, censor in 179, and consul again 
in 175. He built the .^Emilian Way (qv ) — 2 
M. jEmu.iub Lepidus Pobcina, consul in 137 
B c., distinguished as an orator. Consult Schanz, 
Oeschichte der romischen Litteratur, § 74, near 
end (3d ed., Munich, 1907). — 3 M ASmiltus 
Lepidus, the triumvir ( 1-13 b c ) . On the out- 
break of civil war between Cassar and Pompey, 
Lepidus took active sides with the former, and 
was left in general control of affairs in Rome 
during Caesar’s absence ( 49-48 b c ) . He then 
was sent to Spain as proconsul, and enjoyed 
a triumph on his return in 47 Caesar, as 
dictator, made him his magister equitum in 
this year, and anin in 45 and 44, and he be- 
came consul with Gwsar in 46. In the fatal 
year 44 Caesar made him governor of Gallia 
Narbonensis; but before he had completed his 
preparations to leave Rome the great dicta- 
tor was assassinated. Lepidus, however, could 
at once rely on the army which he had been 
drilling, and with its help he was of great 
assistance to Antonius (see the second An- 
toniub; Mabous; Augustus) in his opposition 
to the aristocratic faction. He was made ponti- 
fex maximus, and soon left with his army for 
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hU province ilere his military strength led 
both parties in Rome to struggle for his sup- 
port by heaping honors upon him; but though 
he dallied with both, his real sentiments were 
witli Anton ius, who, after his defeat at Mutina, 
jomed him in Gaul and formed a sort of coali- 
tion with him. Octavius in Rome also put him- 
self in correspondence with them, and the Senate 
was left without a powerful friend. In the con- 
ference that took place at Bononia (Bologna) m 
October, 43 b c , the so-called second triumvirate 
was formed Antonius and Octavius set out 
for tlie East, while I^pidus remained m Italy. 
From now on he played only a subordinate part 
in the great affairs of the state, and was even 
deprived of his province by his colleagues. He 
was consul, however, in 42 n c , and governor 
in Africa from 40 to 36. In 37 the triumvirate 
was renewed, with Lepidus still as a member, 
though little consulted in the questions of the 
day This proied too galling for even Lepidus, 
and he made an attempt to gain control of 
Sicily with his army though Lepidus was at 
brst sucresslul, Octavius was soon able to alien- 
ate his troops, and the former was literally 
biougJit to his knees liefore the young conqueioi 
(36 uc ). He was dropped from the triuuixi- 
latis deprhed of his army, and compelled to live 
in letireinent. Consult Fritz Bruggeiiiann, Dc 
M A^niUti Lepidt Vita ei Qestia (Miinster, 1887), 
and V^. Gardtliausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, 
\ol. 1 (Leipzig, 1891) For the Lcpidi in gen- 
eral, set* the article ‘\Emilius” in Friedrich 
Ltlbker, Reallexxkon des klasstschen AUeriutns, 
vol 1 (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914). 

L’£PINE, U'p4n' Ernhert JiOuis Victor 
JiiES (1826-9.3) A French author, born in 
Pans He studied painting and music; entered 
the government aerx’ice, and liecame secretary to 
tlie Duke de Moiny He was referendary in the 
(\mrt of Accounts from 186.5 until he died Tie 
xvrote for the ConsUtutionncl and the Vie Pari- 
sicnne, among various journals. He collaborated 
with Alphonse Daudet in La dcmidre tdole 
(1862); L*(E%Uet bJanc (1865) ; and Le frbte 
otnd (1867). Besides thest* plays, which were 
the most successful of his writings, his books 
include La Ugende de Croque-nittaine (1863); 
La prtmissi ^bioutssante (1869); Double face 
(1890) . bn an de rSgne (1891). 

LE PLAY, le plft, Pterre Gutliaume Fr6- 
d£ric (1806-82). A French mining engineer, 
economist, and sociologist, bom at La Rivi§re 
Saint-Sauveur (Calvados) He studied at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, was appointed to the De- 
partment of Mines, became director of the labo- 
ratory of the Ecole des Mines and coeditor of 
the Annales des Mines in 1832, and in 1834 pub- 
lished the results of a geolc^cal and statistical 
investigation of the mineral resources of Spain 
made for the Spanish government He was sub- 
sequently placed in charge of the Commission of 
Mining Steti sties, then newly established, and 
received the appointments of professor of metal- 
lurgy at the Ecole des Mines (1840), inspector 
of mines (1848), and honorary inspector gen- 
eral (1868). He was prominently connected 
with the various world fairs In 1881 he began 
the publication of the fortnightly periodical. La 
RSforme Hoctale, which serves as the joint organ 
of the society and the unions He was for sev- 
eral years Senator of the Empire, but after 
1870 withdrew from public life. He followed 
the inductive method, and applied to social 


studies the process of scientiffc observation of 
phenomena employed in the natural sciences. 
He is opposed at once to socialism and to laissez’ 
fatrCy and in such writings as La rAforme sootalc 
en France (1864) and VOrganisatxon du travail 
(1870, Eng. trans. by G. Emerson, Philadel- 
phia, 1872) urges the necessity to the stability 
of the social order of sympathy on the part of 
employer towards employed, which should count 
among its principal objects a thorough agroi^ 
ment upon the amount and method of payment 
of wages, and ready means for the inx’cstmeiit 
of savings. His publications further include l.ttt 
OHvners europSens (1855) Consult H. Higgh 
in Quarterly Jouinal of Economics, vol i\ (Bos- 
ton, 1890), and Charles de Ribbe, Le Play d'aprbs 
sa correspondance (2d cd.. Pans, 1906) 

LE PLONGEON, Ic plOn'zhoN', Arousxus 
(1826-1908) A French arclia'ologist. He was 
born on the island of Jersey and, after liberal 
and professional study in France, pi actieed medi- 
cine for several years in Central America There 
he made investigations into the early liistory 
of the continent. His Sacred Mysteries among 
the Mayans and the Quiches (1886) and Queen 
M6o and the Egyptian Sphinx (1896) attempt 
to establish a relationship between the ancient 
peoples of Mexicf> and Central America and 
those of Asia and Africa 

LEPOBLDE, I5p^6-rid ( from Lat. lepus, 
hare) . A variety of European hare, now known 
in the United States as the Belgian hare (q.v. 
under Rabbit), which was formerly so named 
because wrongly believed to be a remarkably 
rolific hybrid between the common European 
are and the rabbit It is extimsively bred in 
France and Belgium, where it is highly esteemed 
for food. 

LEP^BA (Lat., from Gk. Xeirpa, from Xewp4f, 
lepros, scaly, from Xeirlt, lepts, scale). A dis- 
eased condition of plants during which their 
leaves are covered with scales The term was 
formerly applied also to cutaneous diseases that 
wexc accompanied by scaling of the skin Wil- 
lan and his followers use the term for psoriasis 
(q.v.), which is also called lepra alphas Finally, 
the teim has been applied to leprosy (lepra 
vera ) ; this usage, however, is only an example 
of the confusion in the older terminology of skin 
diseases See Leprosy 

LEPBECHAUB, Rp'r&Kgn^ or LTTPBA- 
CHAUN, lilp-rA- (Ir. luchorpan, lucharban, or 
leithbhragan, pigmy sprite, little body, from lu, 
little, tot pan, dim of corp, body, from Lat 
corpus, body ) . A familiar pygmy sprite peculiar 
to Irish superstition. Sometimes the lepre- 
chaun takes up his habitation in the farmhouse 
itself and will make himself invaluable by ren- 
deiing various household services The lepre- 
chaun is described as a manikin less than 2 feet 
in height, attired in cocked hat, laced coat, 
knee breeches, and shoes with silver buckles. 
He IS wont to infest wine cellars, but his chosen 
occupation seems to be that of maker of brogans. 
The presence of the elf in some sequestered dell 
is frequently betrayed by the noise of his ham- 
mering. In such a case tlie human intruder 
must lix his gaze upon him and induce him, if 
possible, by threats, to reveal the hiding place 
of his reputed treasure or to yield up an inex- 
haustible purse which he is supposed to possess. 
If, however, the leprechaun can divert the eye 
of his captor momentarily, he is able to vanii&. 
The leprechaun is the Celtic congener of the 
German Kobold and the Latin Inouho, 
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LIBPBOHON, Hosanna Elbanob before and Immediately after the English con- 

(1832-79). A Canadian novdist and poet. She quest. Her publications, some of which were 
waa bom and educated at Montreal and at an toanslated into French, include: Eveleen 0* Don- 
early a/fx contributed to the Literary Garland, nell (1859); The Manor House of De VUlerai 
a Cana£an magasine Some of her novels were (1859) ; Antoinetie de Mirecourt (1864) ; Ar- 
published in serial form in the press of the mand Durand (1868). An edition of her Poems 
United States. Her later works aimed princi- was published two years after her death, 
pally to delineate tiie state of Canadian society 
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